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I. Suspsects oF DEBATE IN THE House oF Lorps. 


1850. 

May 14. Parochial Assessments—Motion of Lord Portman, for the Appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee—Motion agreed to—Committee to 
meet April 16th.. 

Sunday Trading Prevention Bill—Order of the Day for Commit 
tee read—Report to be received on May 16th.. 

Judgments (Ireland) Bill—Motion of the Staeghoni of Lansdowne, 
for the Second Reading of the Bill—Motion ultimately agreed 
to—Bill read a Second’ Time, and Committed to a Committee of 
the whole House on Monday, May 27th oss 

Estates Leasing (Ireland) Bill—Motion of the Marquess of Lans- 
downe, for the Second Reading of the Bill—Motion agreed to 
—Bill read a Second Time, and Committed to a Committee of 
the whole House on Monday, May 27th st 

Distressed Unions Advances and Repayment of Advances (Ire- 
land) Bill—Motion of the Marquess of Lansdowne, ‘‘ That the 
House resolve itself into Committee on this Bill’’—Motion 
agreed to—Bill reported—Bill to be read a Third Time on 
May 16th eee eee oon eee 


16. Departure of the French Ambassador—Question of Lord Brougham, 
and Reply of the Marquess of Lansdowne relating thereto 


17. Recall of the French Ambassador—Statement of Lord Brougham, 
and Explanation of the Marquess of Lansdowne relating thereto 
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. Deanery of St. Burian Division Bill—Presentation of a Bill by 
Lord Portman to Divide the Deanery of St. Burian—Bill read 
a First Time, and referred to the Standing Order Committee, 
on Thursday, 6th of June eee 

Birth of a Prince—Answer to the Address—Her Majesty’s An- 
swer to the Address of the House of Lords relating to the 
Birth of another Prince 

The Court of Chancery—Motion of Lord Brougham, for the Pro- 
duction of certain Returns—Returns ordered . 

Agricultural Distress—Presentation of a Petition from Hertford 
“by the Marquess of Salisbury, and Question relating to the 
Continuance of Free Trade eee eee 


. Australian Colonies Government Bill—The Second Reading of 
the Bill postponed till Friday next, the 3lst day of May __... 

Fees (Court of Common Pleas) Bill—The Second Reading of the 
Bill—Bill Committed to a Committee of the whole House on 
Thursday next ... eee 


. Breach of Privilege—Statement of Lord Brougham relating to a 
certain Report in the Daily News ain 


. Distress for Rent (Ireland) Bill—Motion of the Earl of Lucan, for 
the Second Reading of the Bill—Motion agreed to—Bill read a 
Second Time, and Committed to a Committee of the whole 
House on Tuesday, 11th of June 

Sunday Trading Prevention Bill—Motion of the Earl of Har- 
rowby, for House to go into Committee on the Bill—Motion 
agreed to—House in ~Committee—Clauses agreed to—House 
resumed—Report to be received on Monday next 

Australian Colonies Government Bill—Motion of Earl Grey, for 
the Second Reading of the Bill—Motion agreed to—Bill read 
a Second Time, and Committed to a Committee of the whole 
House on Monday, June 10th ... 

Appeals to the Privy Council from the Ecclesiastical Courts 
(Matters of Doctrine) Bill—Motion of the Bishop of London, 
for the Second Reading of the Bill—Amendment of the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne, ‘‘ That the Bill be read a Second Time 
that day Six Months ’—Amendment agreed to—Bill put off 
for Six Months ... ‘ an 


. Sunday Trading Prevention Bill—Order of the Day for receiving 
the Report of the Amendments read—Motion of the Earl of 
Harrowby, ‘‘That the Report be now received ’’ — Motion 
agreed to—Bill to be read a Third Time on Thursday next ... 


. Affairs of Greece—Statement of the Marquess of Lansdowne 
relating to the propriety of Lord Stanley postponing his Motion 
respecting the Affairs of Greece—Motion postponed from Fri- 
day, June 7th, to Monday, June 17th 

Parliamentary Voters (Ireland) Bill—Motion of ‘the Marquess ‘of 
Lansdowne, for the Second Reading of the Bill—Motion agreed 
to—The Second Reading of the Bill—Bill Committed to a 
Committee of the whole House on Friday, June 21st 


. Military Pensions—Presentation of a Petition by the Duke of 
Richmond oe one oe oe 


. The Cuban Expedition—Questions of Lords Brougham and Stan- 
ley, and Explanations of the Marquess of Lansdowne relating 
thereto eee . 
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June 10. Incumbered Estates (Ireland) Act Amendment Bill—Motion of 
the Marquess of Westmeath, for the Second Reading of the 
Bill—Motion agreed to—The Second Reading of the Bill— 
Bill Committed to a Committee of the whole House on Friday 
next 

Australian Colonies Government Bill—Presentation of a Petition 
by Lord Brougham from Persons interested in the Australian 
Colonies against the Australian Colonies Government Bill, 
praying to be heard by themselves or by Counsel against the 
said Bill—Motion made, ‘‘ That the said Petitioners, and also 
the Hon. Francis Scott (whose Petition was presented on 
Thursday last), be heard by Counsel as desired ’’—Motion 
objected to by Earl Grey, and negatived upon a Division—List 
of the Contents and Not-Contents, &c.—Motion made, ‘‘ That 
the House do now resolve itself into Committee’’ on the Bill— 
Amendment of the Bishop of Oxford, ‘‘ That the Bill be refer- 
red to a Select Committee of their Lordships’ House ’’— 
Amendment negatived—List of the Not-Contents, &¢.—Origi- 
nal Motion withdrawn—House to go into Committee To- 
morrow 


11. Australian Colonies See Bill—House in Committee— 
House resumed—House to go into Committee again on Friday 


next noe 


13. Universities Commission—Motion of Lord Monteagle, for an 
Address to Her Majesty for Copies of Letters addressed by the 
First Lord of the Treasury to the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge on the Subject of the Issue of a Commission of 
Inquiry, “&e.—Motion agreed to --- 1146 


14, Chancery Court of Appeal Bill—Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading of the Bill read, and, on the Motion of Lord Brougham, 
discharged ons . 1199 

Australian Colonies Government Bill—Order of the Day for the 
House to be again in Committee read—House in Committee ... 1216 


17. Stranger in the Peeresses Gallery —Statement of Lord Somnhen 
relating to Chevalier Bunsen being present in the Peeresses 
Gallery ... 1292 

Affairs of Greece—Statement of Lord Stanley relating thereto, 
and Motion, ‘‘ To resolve, that while the House fully recognises 
the right and duty of the Government to secure to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Subjects residing in Foreign States the full Protection 
of the Laws of those States, it regrets to find, by the Corre- 
spondence recently laid upon the Table by Her Majesty’s Com- 
mand, that various Claims against the Greek Government, 
doubtful in point of justice, or exaggerated in amount, have 
been enforced by Coercive Measures directed against the Com- 
merce and People of Greece, and calculated to endanger the 
continuance of our Friendly Relations with other Powers ’’— 
Motion agreed to — List of the Contents and Not-Con- 
tents, d&c. Ae sas bow . 1293 
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May 14. Manchester Rectory Division Bill—Motion made, and Question 
proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a Third Time”—Motion 
agreed to—Bill read a Third Time, and passed oe 

Supply of Water in the Metropolis—London (Watford) Spring 
Water Company Bill—Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a Second Time’’—Amendment of 
Mr. Repton, ‘‘ That the Bill be read a Second Time upon that 
day Six Months”—Amendment agreed to—Second Reading of 
the Bill put off for Six Months ... eve one 

Metropolitan Water Works (Henley-on-Thames and London Via- 
duct) Bill—Motion of Sir W. Molesworth for the Second 
Reading of the Bill—Amendment of Mr. T. P. Williams, 
‘*That the Bill be read a Second Time upon that day Six 
Months ’’—Amendment agreed to—Second Reading of tke Bill 
put off for Six Months vee eee ove 

Foreign Corn—Motion of Mr. Grantley Berkeley, ‘‘ That this 
House will resolve itself into a Committee of the whole House, 
to take into consideration the Acts relating to the Importation 
of Foreign Corn’’—Motion objected to, and eiguiinel upon a 
Division—Division Lists, &c. eee 


. The New Houses of Parliament—Question 
Affairs of Greece—Questions see ms 
The late Protectionist Meeting—Question ose vee 
Life Policies of Assurance (No. 2) Bill—House in Committee ... 
Public Libraries and Museums—House in Committee eee 
Marriages Bill—Order of the Day read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [18th April], ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair’’—Question again proposed—Debate resumed 
—Amendment of Mr. Divett, ‘‘ That the House do resolve 
itself into Committee on the Bill that day Six Months”— 
Amendment negatived—House in Committee—Amendment 
proposed by Sir F, Thesiger in Clause 2—Amendment nega- 
tived—List of the Noes—Proviso added at the end of Clause 
2 to the following effect, ‘‘ And provided also, that nothing in 
this Act contained shall be construed to apply to Scotland ’”’— 
Clause, as amended, agreed to—House resumed—Committee 
report Progress ; to sit again on Thursday, 13th of June ‘ 
Court of Prerogative (Ireland) Bill—Motion of Mr. Keogh, for 
the Second Reading of the Bill—Motion of Mr. Reynolds, 
“That the Debate be now Adjourned’’—Motion of Mr. Rey- 
nolds negatived—Motion of Colonel Chatterton, ‘‘ That the 
Debate be now Adjourned’’—Motion of Colonel Chatterton 
also negatived—List of the Ayes—Bill to be read a Second 
Time To-morrow das oes eee 
Stamp Duties—Questions—Resolutions Reported and agreed to. 
Recall of the French Ambassador—Question of Mr. Disraeli and 
other Hon. Members, and Explanations of Lord J. Russell 
relating thereto ... ove eve 
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May 16. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners — Questions and aoa 

tions 

Lord Lieutenancy "Abolition (Ireland) Bill—Motion of Lord J. 
Russell, ‘‘ That Leave be given to bring in a Bill for the Aboli- 
tion of the Office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and for the 
Appointment of a Fourth Secretary of State”—Motion ulti- 
mately agreed to—Division — &c.—Bill ordered to be 
brought in ses 

Supply—Civil Serviees—House in Committee—Several Votes 
agreed to—Resolutions to be Reported on Thursday next... 

Greece—Bay of Salamis—Motion of Mr. Cobden, for the Produc- 
tion of Papers relating to the British Naval Force in the Bay 
of Salamis and the ot*er Waters of Greece for the last Three 
Months—Motion negatived ... 


. Affairs of Greece—Recall of the French Ambassador— Question 
of Sir J. Walsh, and Explanation of Lord Palmerston relating 
thereto 

Supply—Adulteration of Coffee—Order for Committee read—On 
Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair ’’— 
Amendment of Mr. Anstey, “ That the Commissioners of Ex- 
cise be directed to Prosecute all persons Offending against the 
Laws which regulate the sale of Roasted Vegetable Substitutes 
for Coffee, or whereby the frandulent Adulteration of Coffee is 
made punishable” —Amendment withdrawn—Original Question 
put, and agreed to 

Supply—Impressment of Seamen—Statement of “Captain Harris 
relating to the Importance of the Government making Provision, 
by Legal Enactment, for speedily and effectually Manning Her 
Majesty’s Fleet in the Event of a War ‘ 

Supply—Expenses of Commissions of Inquiry—Statement of Mr. 
J. Stuart relating to the Return [No. 669] of 1848 of the 
Number of Commissions of Inquiry appointed since 1830, and 
the Expense of each 

Navy Estimates—House in Committee of Supply—Votes 1 to 3 
agreed to—Vote 4 relating to Miscellaneous Services objected 
to, but ultimately agreed to upon a Division—List of the 
Noes, &e. 

Wood used in Ship Building—House in Committee—Motion of 
Mr. Mitchell, ‘‘ That it is expedient that a Drawback should be 
allowed on the Duties now payable on all Wood imported for 
the purpose of Ship Building ’’—Amendment of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, ‘‘ That the Chairman do leave the Chair” — 
Amendment agreed to—Division Lists, &c. 


24, Supply—Assessed and Window Duties—Motion made, and Ques- 
tion proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair— 
Amendment of Mr. Blackstone, ‘‘ To leave out the word ‘ That’ 
to the end of the Question, in order to add the words ‘ Leave 
be given to bring in a Bill to repeal so much of the Acts 3 & 4 
Vic. ce. 17, as imposes an additional Duty of 10 per cent on 
Assessed and Window Taxes’ ’’—Amendment ‘wae 
of the Noes, &e. 

Supply—Foreign Policy—Order for Committee again read—Main 
Question put, and agreed to—House in Committee of Supply— 
Miscellaneous Estimates bes 

Supply—Royal Palaces—Vote of ‘83, 1601. agreed to 
Supply—Additions to the Ordnance Office, Pall Mall—Vote ‘of 
22,0001. agreed to so oe 
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May 24. Supply—Buckingham Palace—Motion for granting a Sum not 
exceeding 14,6720. for making an Ornamental Enclosure, and 
forming a Public Garden in front of Buckingham Palace— 
Motion withdrawn for the present 

Supply—Temporary Accommodation for the Houses of Parlia- 
ment-——Vote of 3,1291. agreed to 

Supply—New Tlouses of Parliament—Motion made, and Question 
proposed, “‘ That a Sum not exceeding 104,660. be granted to 
Her Majesty, to complete the Sum necessary to defray, to the 
3lst day of March, 1851, the Expense of the Works at the 
New Houses of Parliament’’—Amendment proposed, ‘* That a 
Sum not exceeding 103,6601. be granted”’ for the above pur- 
poses—Amendment carricd—Division Lists, &c.—Vote of 
3001. for Works, Isle of Man, and 92,8741. for Holyhead Har- 
bour, agreed to ... 

Supply —Publie Works Ireland—Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, ‘‘ That a Sum not exceeding 18,0931. be granted to 
Her Majesty, to defray the Expense of maintaining the seve- 
ral Public Buildings in the Department of the Commissioners 
of Public Works in Ireland,” &:.—Amendment proposed that 
the Sum granted should not exceed 16,852/.—Amendment 
negatived—List of the Ayes, &c.—Original Question agreed to 
—Vote of 10,788. for Kingston Harbour also agreed to— 
Resolutions to be Reported on Monday next—Committee to sit 
again on Monday next a ove ee 

Registration of Deeds (Ireland) Bill—Motion of the Solicitor 
General for the Third Reading of the Bill—Motion agreed to— 
Bill read a Third Time and passed o eee 


. Birth of a Prince — Her Majesty’s Reply to the Address of 

the House of Commons relating to the Birth of another Prince 

Chester and Holyhead Railway Bill—The Third Reading of the 
Bill—Clause proposed to be added to the Bill by Mr. 0. Gore 
—Clause brought up and read a First Time, but ultimately 
negatived—Bill passed 

River Lea Trust Bill—Supply of ‘Water to the “Metropolis—Mo- 
tion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 
a Second Time ’’—Amendment of Mr. Mowatt, ‘‘ That the 
Bill be read a Second Time that day Six Months’”-—Amend- 
ment withdrawn—Main Question put, and agreed to—Bill read 
a Second Time and Committed, and referred to the Committee 
of Selection 

Religious Persecutions by the Newry Board of Guar dians—Ques- 
tion and Explanation 

Supply—House in Committee—Houses of Parliament, 390; The 
Treasury, 391; Office of Secretary of State, Home Department, 
399; Foreign Office, The Passport System, 399; Office of Sec- 
retary of State, Colonies, 406; Lord Privy Seal, 406; Post- 
master General, 406; Comptrollers of the Exchequer, 407; 
State Paper Office, 408; Keclesiastical Commission, 408; Poor 
Law, 409; Mint, 421; Public Records, 424; Inspectors of Fac- 
tories, 42 25; Officers (Scotland), 425; Household of Lord Lieu- 
tenant (Ireland), 426; Chief Secretary (Ireland), 426; Pay- 
master of Civil Services (Ireland), 426—House resumed—Com- 
mittee to sit again on Friday ... ove -. 390 


28. Ecclesiastical Commission—Question «-. 430 
Adjournment over the Derby Day—Motion of Major Beresford, 
“‘That the House at its rising should adjourn to Thursday 

next’’—Motion agreed to ses ooo «. 430 
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May 28. The Lord Chancellor—Questions and Explanations ee 
The New House of Commons—Proposition of Sir G. Grey, that 
the House should hold a Morning Sitting in the New Chamber 

on Thursday—A greed to . 

Emigration of Orphan Children—Presentation of a Petition by, 
and Motion of Mr. W. Miles, ‘‘ That it is expedient that the 
Government, with the Consent and Assistance of the Boards of 
Guardians throughout England and Wales, should take imme- 
diate Steps to forward the Emigration of Orphan Girls, Inmates 
of the several Workhouses, and capable of entering Service, to 
Australia as Apprentices’—Amendment of Mr. Stafford, to 
substitute the words ‘* United Kingdom”’ for the words ‘‘ Eng- 
land and Wales” in the Motion—Amendment carried—Main 
Question, as amended, proposed—Previous Question proposed, 
‘That the Question be now put”—House Counted, and — 
Members not being present, House adjourned .. 


30. Local Acts—Motion of Mr. W. Patten, “ That : a Select ee 
mittee be appointed to Inquire into the Working of the Act 
9 & 10 Vic. ¢. 106, intituled ‘ An Act for Making Preliminary 
Inquiries in certain Cases of Application for Local Acts,’ ”’ 
&c. &c.—Motion agreed to—Committee appointed eee 

The Universities—Question ve 

The New House of Commons—Question 

Elections (Ireland) Bill—The Third Reading of ‘the Bill—Motion 
of the Attorney General to insert a cer tain Clause in the Bill— 
Motion agreed to—Clause added—Motion of Mr. French to in- 
sert a certain Clause—Clause objected to—Negatived 

Post Office—Presentation of a Petition by, and Motion of, Lord 
Ashley, ‘‘ That an Humble Address be Presented to Her Ma- 
jesty, representing the great*Desire which exists in all Parts of 
the United Kingdom for an Extension of that Rest on the Lord’s 
Day which is afforded in the London Post Office to the Post 
Offices of the Provincial Towns, and praying that Her Majesty 
will be graciously pleased to direct that the Collection and De- 
livery of all Letters shall, in future, entirely cease on Sunday 
in all parts of the Kingdom; and, also, that Her Majesty will 
cause an Inquiry to be made as to how far, without Injury to 
the Publie Service, the Transmission of the Mails on the Lord’s 
Day might be diminished, or entirely suspended’’—Motion 
agreed to—Division Lists, &e. ... 

Ministers’ Money (Ireland)—Presentation of Petitions by Mr. W. 
Fagan, and withdrawal of Motion 

Oath of Abjuration (Jews)—Motion of Lord J. "Russell, “ That 
this House will immediately resolve itself into a Committee, to 
take into Consideration the Mode of Administering the Oath of 
Abjuration to Persons professing the Jewish Religion’’—Motion 
agreed to—Hlouse in Committee— Resolved, ‘‘ That the Chair- 
man be directed to move the House, that Leave be given to 
bring in a Bill to regulate the Mode of Administering the Oath 
of Abjuration to Persons professing the Jewish Religion’’—Re- 
solution Reported—Bill ordered to be brought in—Bill brought 
in and read a First Time 

English and Irish Universities—Adjourned Debate on Mr. Iey- 
wood’s Motion for an Address to Her Majesty for a Royal Com- 
mission of Inquiry into the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Dublin—Order for Resuming the Adjourned Debate read— 
Amendment of Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘ That the Debate be Adjourned 
to Monday next” —Amendment agreed to—Debate further ad- 
journed till Monday next eve oes 
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May 31. Sugar Duties—Motion of Sir E. N. Buxton, “ That it is unjust 
and impolitic to expose the Free-grown Sugar of the British 
Colonies and Possessions abroad, to Unrestricted Competition 
with the Sugar of Foreign Slave-trading Countries’””—Motion 
objected to, and negatived upon a Division — Division 
Lists, &e. 

Supply—Grant to "Maynooth—Resolutions reported—On the 
Question, ‘‘ That 18,0931. be granted for the College of May- 
nooth”—Amendment of Mr. Forbes, ‘ That the Sum granted 
be reduced to 16,8521.—Amendment negatived—List of the 
Noes, &c.—Resolutions agreed to ‘as ise 


. Evictions in Ireland—Questions and Explanations 

Metropolitan Interments Bill—Order for Committee read—Motion 
made, and Question proposed, ‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair’’—Amendment of Mr. Lacy, ‘ That the Bill 
be Committed to a Select Committee’’—Amendment negatived 
—List of the Noes, &c.—Main Question put, and agreed to— 
House in Committee 

Court of —— (Ireland) Bill—Nomination of Select Com- 
mittee.. eee eee eee eee 


. Affairs of Greece—Questions and Explanations .. 

Post Office—Sabbath Labour—Question 

Dublin Hospitals—Motion of Mr. Grogan, “ For the Appointment 
of a Select Committee to Inquire into the Dublin Hospitals, 
with the view of ascertaining whether it is not expedient to 
Continue the Grants made by the Government in Aid of these 
Charities’’—Motion put and negatived 

Poor Laws (Ireland)—Resolutions as proposed by Mr. F. French— 
Resolutions objected to, and negatived upon a Division— 
List of the Ayes, &e. oat oon ove 

Tenements Recovery (Ireland) Bill— Motion of Mr. Frewen, 
‘That the Bill be now Read a Second Time’’—Amendment of 
Mr. P. Scrope, ‘* That the Bill be Read a Second Time upon 
that day Six Months” —Amendment agreed to—Bill put off for 
Six Months “ 


. New Houses of Commons—The Members’ detain of 
Mr. Bankes relating to a point of Order, and Explanations of 
Mr. Speaker relating thereto ... 

Education Bill—Adjourned Debate on Mr. Stafford’ s Amendment 
[17th April] to the Motion of Mr. W. J. Fox, for the Second 
Reading of the Bill—Amendment agreed to—Division Lists, 
&e.—Bill put off for Six Months 

Factories Bill—Order for Committee read—House in Committee 
—Bill amended and reported 

Metropolitan Interments—Order for Committee read—House in 
Committee — Committee report progress; to sit again To- 
Morrow coe ove 


6. Population—National Census—Motion of Mr. G. C. Lewis, ‘‘ For 
Leave to bring in a Bill for taking an Account of the Popula- 
tion of Great Britain” —Motion agreed to—Leave given 


7. Drainage and Improvement of Land Advances Bill—Order for 
Committee read—On Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair’ —Amendment of Mr. Trelawny, ‘‘ That this 
House will, upon this day Six Months, resolve itself into the 
said Committee” —Amendment negatived—House in Committee 
—Bill reported as amended _... eee eve 
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June 7. Right of Petitioning—Post Office Patronage—Presentation of a 
Petition by Mr. C. Anstey, from 130 of the Clerks in the 
Money Order Department of the Post Office, complaining of 
the Dispensation of Patronage—Motion of Mr. C. Anstey, 
that the Petition be Printed ‘with the Votes’? — Motion 
agreed to ove 

The National Gallery—Questions ‘and Explanation 

Court of Chancery—Question and Explanation ... 

American Expedition against Cuba—Questions and Explanation 

Universities Commission—The Bishop of Llandaff—Notice of 
Mr. Horsman of his Intention, Next}Week, to address some 
Questions to the First Lord of the Treasury, respecting the 
Bishop of ee of Lord J. Russell relating 
thereto ove 


Metropolitan ledesmnate Bill—House i in Cuneinen eve 


10. Post Office—Her Majesty’s Answer to the Address relating to 
the Collection and Delivery of Letters on pie in all Parts 
of the Kingdom ons 

Supply—New Houses of Parliament—House in Committee 

Lord Lieutenancy Abolition (Ireland) Bill—Motion of Lord J. 
Russell, ‘‘That the Bill be now Read a Second Time’”’— 
Amendment of Mr. Grattan, to leave out the word ‘‘ now,”’ and 
at the end of the Question to add the words ‘upon this day 
Six Months’? — Debate ultimately a caaaatie till Monday 
next eee eee on 


11. Metropolitan Interments Bill—House in Committee—House re- 
sumed—Committee report progress—House to go into Commit- 


tee again on Friday next 

Hudson’s Bay—Question 

Ramsgate Harbour—Motion of Mr. Mackinnon, * “That a Select 
Committee be appointed to Investigate the Revenue, Condition, 
and Expenditure of Ramsgate and Margate Harbours’’— Amend- 
ment of Sir G. Pechell, aftor the word ‘‘ Ramsgate”’ to insert 
the word ‘‘ Dovor’ "Amendment negatived—Main Question 
put, and agreed to—Select Committee ‘appointed 

Home-made Spirits in Bond—Motion of Lord Naas, ‘‘ That this 
House do immediately resolve itself into a Committee, to take 
into Consideration the present Mode of Levying the Duty on 
Home-made Spirits in Bond—Motion agreed to—Division Lists, 
&c.—Matter considered in Committee—Resolutions as pro- 
posed by Mr. Mackenzie agreed to— House resumed—Re- 
solutions to be Reported on Friday next . 

Railway Communication in India—Motion of Viscount J ocelyn, 
for the Production of Papers—Motion agreed to ove 


12. Landlord and Tenant Bill—Motion of Mr. Pusey, for House to go 
into Committee upon the Bill—Amendment of Colonel Sibthorp, 
for House going into Committee upon the Bill upon “ this day 
Six Months’ —Amendment negatived—Main Question put, and 
agreed to—House in Committee—Bill reported; as amended, 
to be Considered on Monday next ve 

Court of Chancery Bill—Presentation of a Petition by, and Mo- 
tion of, Mr. Turner, ‘‘ That the Bill be now Read a Second 
Time’’—Motion agreed to—The Second Reading of the Bill— 
Bill Committed for Monday next eee ove 
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June 12, Buryess Lists Bill—Motion of Mr. Twisden Hodges, ‘* That the 
Bill be now Read a Second Time’’—Amendment of Colonel 
Sibthorp, ‘«* That the Bill be Read a Second Time that day Six 
Months’ — Amendment agreed to— Bill - off for Six 
Months 

Small Tenements Rating Bill—Motion of Mr. ‘Halsey, « That 
the Bill be now Read a Third Time’’—Amendment of Mr. P. 
Serope, ‘‘ That the Bill be Read a Third Time that day Six 
Months’ —Amendment negatived— Main Question put, and 
agreed to—The Third Reading of the Bill—On the Question 
** That the Bill do pass Motion of Mr. Cockburn to add a 
certain Clause to the Bill—Clause brought up and read a First 
Time—On the Question ‘‘ That the said Clause be now Read a 
Second Time”—Debate Adjourned till Monday next ee 1140 


. Sewerage of Westminster—Questions and Explanations -- 1159 
County “Courts Extension Bill—House in Committee—Bill Re- 
ported—-Bill, as amended, to be Considered on Tuesday 
next 1162 
Public Libraries and Museums Bill—Motion of Mr. Ewart, “That 
the House do now resolve itself into Committee on this Bill” — 
Amendment of Colonel Sibthorp, ‘‘ That this House will, upon 
this day Six Months, resolve itself into the said Committee’’— 
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PAROCHIAL ASSESSMENTS. 


ORD PORTMAN moved the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee ‘‘ to take 
into consideration the state of the law affect- 
ing Parochial Assessments.’’ He had, on 
more than one occasion, endeavoured to im- 
press upon the minds of their Lordships the 
immense importance of taking this subject 
into their serious consideration, in order 
that some alterations might be made in 


greater evil can exist than to have the 
Jaw on such a subject temporary and un- 
certain, and it is most desirable now to 
endeavour to render it positive and per- 
manent. The burthen in 1848 was 28 
per cent on the revenue of the assessable 
property, at the then value thereof. In 
1850 that property is less valuable, say, 
for example, as perhaps an extreme case, 
that land is 25 per cent less valuable, 
then the burthen becomes 28 per 75l., 
instead of 28 per 1007. Moreover, there 
exists an increasing burthen on parishes 
already over burthened, by the addition 
of the rate levied for the common fund, 
which is raised on the average system, 
and not on the rateable value of the 
property of the union ; and that plan re- 
quires to be considered as soon as an 
equitable mode of assessing the whole 
property can be devised. The foundation 





the present unsatisfactory state of the law. | 
He felt certain that the longer such an in-| required is an honest parochial assessment. 
quiry was deferred, the more difficult it| His object was to have an uniformity of 
would be to legislate upon the matter. He) rating on all the property of the country, 
deprecated the practice of passing an an-| and, with that view, every exemption 
nual Bill for the purpose of exempting; should be removed. One of the greatest 
certain property from its operation. Noj| burdens on land was the law of settlement; 
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and that question could not be dealt with 
until the whole system of rating had been 
altered and amended. That burthen has 
been much increased by the Act called the 
Non-removal Act, which is a great boon 
given to the estates in close parishes, 
where the cottages have been destroyed at 
the expense of the parishes, which are 
commonly called open parishes. In some 
cases, the latter pay 33 per cent on their 
assessable value, while the former pay 
only 1 or 2 percent. As a modern law 
has added to the existing evil, that should 
be remedied by an extension of the area 
of contribution, so that gradually the evil 
may be corrected. He trusted that, if the 
Committee should be appointed, they would 
take into consideration the mode in which 
railways should be rated. The question 
of stock in trade ought to be carefully 
sifted. The mode of assessing the tithe 
property requires to be carefully investi- 
gated, not so much with a view to alter 
the law as to enforce it ; for the grievance 
is very manifest. As the rate is now made, 
the titheowner is rated to the full value, 
which is known to all the world; while the 
occupier of lands and houses is rated at an 
estimated value, generally below the value. 
Another topic would be, the policy of 
forming one rate and assessment for all 
the local taxation, instead of continuing 
the endless varieties of rating in the same 
parish, for the many wants thereof. The 
question is well developed in the report of 
the Poor Law Commissioners, made in 
1843, on local taxation. They should also 
consider whether they could devise some 
mode of avoiding the almost constant 
changes of rate. A rate is made at great 
expense under the orders of the authori- 
ties; and as soon as a new rate is made, 
the overseers, at their caprice, alter the 
assessment, and all the expense and 
trouble is so much labour Jost. No as- 
sessment should be altered, when once 
well made, without cause being shown be- 
fore a competent tribunal, such as the 
special sessions on questions of value, and 
the quarter-sessions on questions of prin- 
ciple. The questions of who should make 
the rate—who should be allowed to alter 
it from time to time—who should collect 
it—how far the auditors might be made 
to prevent any alterations of the rate, ex- 
cept by the constituted authority, are all 
necessary to be carefully considered. It 
is desirable to abolish the legal terms and 
mere technicalities, as far as is consistent 
with the safety of the ratepayers. There 
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were also the questions as to the charge. 
ability of small tenements, and of the vari- 
ous exemptions from payment of rates 
which must be sifted, inasmuch as, by the 
nice distinctions drawn by the decision of 
the judges, much substantial wrong is 
done. The case of the mineral mines, as 
distinguished from coal mines, seems to 
stand on no sound foundation. If they 
could devise some mode by which all the 
property of the country should be made 
“to contribute its fair proportion of poor’s 
rate, he thought it would be a great im- 
provement. It was needful to bear in 
mind that, although in this House no mea- 
sure on this subject can originate or be 
altered, yet that the investigation might 
be useful as supplying information on this 
subject which might enable this House to 
indicate an opinion upon this subject. 

The Bisnor of LONDON expressed his 
satisfaction at the probability of their 
Lordships acceding to the Motion. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE, on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government, 
stated that there was no objection to the 
appointment of this Committee. On the 
contrary, he was delighted that the subject 
was taken up by one so well acquainted 
as his noble Friend was with all its bear- 
ings. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM hoped that the 
examination before this Committee would 
not be so conducted as to lead to cither an 
union or a national rating, of which he 
was somewhat apprehensive, as there had 
been an organisation of late for the estab- 
lishment of a national rate. He thought 
that the Committee should inquire whether 
it was desirable that there should be a 
poor-rate at all, or a highway rate at all, 
or a county rate at all, and whether it 
would not be better that there should be 
one parochial rate for those local objects 
for which local districts must be respon- 
sible. 

The Eart of MALMESBURY consid- 
ered that public gratitude was due to the 
noble Baron (Lord Portman) for having 
brought this subject before the House. 
He could not, however, coneur with the 
noble Baron as to the necessity of having 
a Committee to investigate the subject, as 
it would put off to another year any prac- 
tical remedy for any grievance which might 
be discovered. Ministers ought to have 
brought forward some measures on their 
own responsibility to relieve parties from 
the unparalleled injustice which they now 
suffered from the inequality of parochial 
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assessments. Lord John Russell and Lord 
Howick, when in opposition, had both pro- 
mised redress for this injustice, but had 
both neglected to fulfil their promises since 
their entering upon office. He thought 
that all property of every description should 
be rated to the poor, and he calculated 
that if a poundage of 7d. was sufficient to 
produce a revenue of 5,500,000/. in the 
case of the property tax, a further pound- 
age of 5d. would raise a revenue equal to 
meet the present amount of the poor-rates. 
He recommended the noble Baron oppo- 
site, when he came to act as chairman of 
this Committee, not to mix up any other 
rate with the question of the poor-rate. 

Lorpd HATHERTON supported the 
Motion, but hoped that his noble Friend 
would carefully observe the quarters from 
which the evidence given before his Com- 
mittee was derived. He considered the 
appointment of such a Committee to be an 
advisable measure, as it would enable the 
House to deal properly with any Rate Bill 
which might come before it. There could 
be no doubt that any parish which, by 
mismanagement, had increased the amount 
of its rates, would be exceedingly glad, by 
means of a national or general rate, to 
throw the burden on the shoulders of its 
neighbours. Let them look at Ireland ; 
if they had not localised the rate there, 
they would by this time have had a fearful 
battle between the property and the popu- 
lation of the country. 

On Question, Resolved in the Afirma- 
tive. 

Committee to meet April 16. 


SUNDAY TRADING PREVENTION BILL. 
Order of the Day for Committee read. 
The Eart of HARROWBY having 

moved that this Bill go into Committee, 

The Ear of MINTO expressed his dis- 
approval of some of the clauses. 

The Eart of MALMESBURY also ob- 
jected to some of the provisions introduced 
into the Bill, and thought that further 
time should be afforded for considering 
them. 

Lorp BEAUMONT said, that the Bill 
had, no doubt, been materially altered. 
New enactments were introduced into it, 
and certain new offences and penalties 
created. As, for example, the Bill said, if 
any barber or hairdresser within the metro- 
politan districts or the city of London, or 
its liberties, shall, after the hour of ten 
o'clock on a Sunday morning, open his shop 
for the purposes of his business, or for the 
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exercise of his ordinary calling, every such 
person, upon being convicted before a jus- 
tice of the peace, shall for the first offence 
be subject to a penalty of 5s.; for the se- 
cond shave, 10s.; and for the third shave, 
as much more. As this was a totally new 
enactment, he thought that they ought to 
be allowed a certain time to consider whe- 
ther shaving beards on a Sunday ought to 
be visited with a penalty of 5s. for every 
shave. 

The Eart of HARROWBY defended 
the Bill. 

Lorp BEAUMONT was understood to 
observe, that with the exception of the 
lean apothecary in Romeo and Juliet, such 
an unfortunate specimen of humanity as 
the poor barbers would be made by this 
Bill if it passed, he had never heard of. 

Report to be received May 16. 


JUDGMENTS (IRELAND) BILL. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE 
moved the Second Reading of this Bill, 
which, he said, was brought in with the 
entire approbation of his noble and learned 
Friend the Lord Chancellor, and which, 
he believed, would be found calculated to 
give increased effect to the measures re- 
cently adopted by Parliament to facilitate 
the Act for the sale of incumbered estates 
in Ireland. He was induced to ask their 
Lordships to give their assent to the sec- 
ond reading of this Bill, and also to a sub- 
sequent measure, the Estates Leasing 
(Ireland) Bill, because they were founded 
upon the principle of reforming certain 
proceedings which now took place in the 
Court of Chancery in Ireland; or rather to 
bring back the law of that country to its 
original principle and habit—an object, 
he was persuaded, the House would deem 
of paramount importance. The practice 
of judgments in Ireland had been diverted 
from their original intention, which was to 
facilitate the recovery of debts, by being 
converted into a species of security being 
substituted in fact for mortgages. This 
practice had been attended with a vast 
amount of inconvenience. Any person, 
when he borrowed money, submited to a 
judgment; the consequence was, that doubt 
was created as to the value and validity of 
an immense number of titles. It was also 
attended with the effect that where property 
was sold liable to any of these judgments, 
the searches might be prolonged ad in- 
Jinitum. Under the provisions of this Bill 
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it was proposed that all existing judg-| which he had prepared against the Bill; 
ments upon property might be convertible | and if their Lordships would do him the 
into mortgages, after which they would honour to give them a fair consideration, 
not take effect except by registry. The he hoped to be able to convince Her Ma- 
effect would be greatly to increase the num- | jesty’s Government of their necessity. 
ber of mortgageable titles in Ireland, and! The Eart of WICKLOW said, that it 
in proportion as they were increased would | would be quite time enough to consider 
the proprietors be relieved. Such being , those Amendments in Committee. He was 
the nature of the measure, he asked the | anxious to learn from the noble Marquess 
House to consent to the second reading of | whether the priority in the case of judg- 
the Bill, seeing that it was intended to| ments under the existing law would be 
apply a remedy to cases where there ex- | maintained, or whether the priority would 
isted a great and crying grievance, which | be according to the date of the re-registry. 
at this particular moment was pressing! The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
heavily upon a large class of proprietors. | it was not intended to disturb the existing 
The Eart of GLENGALL apologised | priority of registry. 
for the prominent part he took in opposing! The Eart of WICKLOW wanted to 
these Irish measures of the Government, | know the necessity of a re-registry. 
on the ground that there was no Peer on| The Duxe of LEINSTER said, that it 
that side of the House of sufficient legal | was for the purpose of saving expense, and 
authority to undertake their discussion. | would render it unnecessary to search back 
The noble Marquess had called it a sort of | for an indefinite number of years. Under 
supplement to the Encumbered Estates | this Bill it would be only necessary to 
Bill. If he thought so, he would divide , search back for five years. 
against it clause by clause. That Billwas! On Question, Resolved in the Afirmative. 
an act of confiscation, under which Irish} Bill read 24, and committed to a Com- 
property was daily sold at rates varying | mittee of the whole House on Monday, 
from one and a half to thirteen years’ pur- | May 27. 
chase, which, under other circumstances, 
would have realised thirty or forty years’| ESTATES LEASING (IRELAND) BILL, 
purchase. Although he was sorry to admit! Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
that the Irish people had not hitherto op- | ing read. 
posed this nefarious measure as it deserved,| The Marquess of LANSDOWNE, in 
he firmly believed the time would come! moving the Second Reading of this Bill, 
when they would assemble in College-| said, its intention chiefly was to benefit 
green, and burn these Parliamentary titles | persons having a limited interest in land. 
by the hands of the commonhangman. It| After some objections by Lord Moyrt- 
was, in fact, such a confiscation as Crom-| EAGLE, and an explanation from the Mar- 
well had never attempted. With respect | quess of LansDowNE, 
to the present Bill, he had no objection to| Lorn REDESDALE said, that the Bill 
the right given to judgment creditors to| went much too far. Supposing an aged 
become mortgagees, but he thought that’ proprietor detested his successor, this Bill 
the right of appointing receivers should be | gave him a power at the last stage of his 
done away with. He thought that the best | life to lease the whole of the property for 
course would be to refer it to a Select | ninety-nine years, excepting only the house 
Committee. He defied any man to con- | and park in which it stood, and thus he 
tradict the statements which he had made. | would deprive the heir and his offspring of 
If they gave him a Select Committee to the enjoyment of the estate; for who could 
inquire into the matter, he would prove the | think of living ninety-nine years after suc- 
truth of all he advanced in the course of | ceeding to an estate? For the purpose of 
two hours. Ie wished to know was there | drainage and improvement, a lease of 
anything more monstrous than that a judg- | ninety-nine years was an absurdity; a term 
ment creditor for 5001. should have better | of years not beyond twenty was certainly 
security for his money than the first mort-| quite long enough for any such purpose. 
gagee on an estate? He proposed to abo-| Perhaps in cases of building leases the 
lish the power of appointing receivers on | longer term might not be unfair; but there 
present judgments, and that the existing onght to be some independent sanction 
receivers should, on payment of the inte- | given to transactions of this kind. He did 
rest due, close their accounts. The noble; not know whether there were in Ireland a 
Earl begged to submit certain Amendments | body like the Enclosure Commissioners in 
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England. If there were, what would be | House, the former debt of the union of 
easier than to make it necessary, as a pre- Ballina was 2,400/., but it was now debited 
liminary step to a lease, that this public for 21,440/.; the debt of the union of 
body should certify that the land was of a Kilrush was 2,100J., but it had since been 
proper description to set aside for building debited at 12,0000.; the debt of the union 
purposes, or for improvements by drainage of Listowell was 5,000U., but it had been 
or otherwise? Great care should be taken increased to 12,0007. The whole increase 
in this kind of legislation not to give to of their debts had been incurred under 
any parties a power to commit injustice such circumstances that the landed pro- 
and grievous wrong. prietors had no control over the expendi- 
The Eart of GLENGALL objected to ture. Many of their debts had been con- 
the Bill as giving enormous powers to ten- tracted at rates of 10 or 20 or 30 per cent 
ants in possession of leases for terms of above the market charge, for the public 
years. He should propose a number of works, because the security tendered was 
Amendments in Committee, with the view bad. And when they were going to trans- 
of limiting the operation of the Bill. | fer a bad into a good security, surely they 
The Marquess of LANSDOWNE was ought not to be called to pay the same 
understood to say, that he should have no rate. The parishes who undertook these 
objection to make alterations in Com- works should be repaid in proportion to 
mittee. | what was really expended by them. Such 
On Question, Resolved in the Affirmative. |a proceeding would only be a measure of 
Bill read 24, and committed to a Com- justice. He also objected most strongly 
mittee of the whole House on Monday, to the discretionary power left in the Trea- 
May 27. | sury to declare in what manner the period 
| of payment should be extended, and also 


DISTRESSED UNIONS ADVANCES AND t0 determine when each repayment should 
REPAYMENT OF ADVANCES (IRE-| be made. There ought to be some regula- 
| tion in this respect. The Bill also gave a 

LAND) BILL. 


| discretionary power to the Treasury to ap- 
Order of the Day for the House to go' portion the repayment of these debts 
into Committee read. among the various electoral divisions and 
The Marquess of LANSDOWNE landlords. How such a Bill could have 
moved that the House resolve itself into received the assent of the representatives 
Committee on this Bill. | of the people, who were bound to watch 
Lord MONTEAGLE admitted that over financial matters of this kind, he was 
great debts had been incurred, and ap- utterly at a loss to understand. If the 
peared to be irrecoverable in many parts | Bill passed in its present shape, it would 
of Ireland, and therefore some remedial leave the people of Ireland in a much 
measures might be forced on them on the worse situation than they had hitherto 
subject. It should be recollected, how- | found themselves. This, above all, would 
ever, that the great bulk of the debts had be the case, if, as it appeared, no steps 
been incurred in those parts of Ireland | were to be taken for the amendment of the 
where the landed proprietors had no more | poor-law in Ireland. If they left the car- 
control over the expenditure of the ad-/|dinal vice without remedy, the present 
vances and the rates than the officers of | measure would only tend to encourage 
that Honse. The great portion of those | parties to incur new debts. 
debts were not to be attributed to the | The Marquess of LANSDOWNE, in 
landed proprietors of Ireland, but were | reply, alluded to the statement of the no- 
incurred under the Labour Rate Act en-| ble Lord (Lord Monteagle) that a period 
forced by vice-guardians selected by Go-| of forty years was given for the payment 
vernment, which empowered the officers of | of the debts. Twenty years was the term 
the union to throw heavy charges on the | in the Bill originally; but statements were 
several local districts. The same thing had | made by the distressed unions, that they 
also occurred under theoperation of the Irish | could not pay the debts in twenty years, 
poor-law. In some of the more distressed | and the time was then extended to forty 
unions the debts had been increased in| years. He deprecated delay as to this 
a most most remarkable degree without | Bill, which was to provide for advances 
the landed proprietors having the slightest | which were so earnestly called for. The 
influence or control in the matter. Ac-|noble Lord had never proposed any other 
cording to the papers on the table of the | mode of averting the calamity; the present 
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was a mode adopted by Parliament with a 
perfect knowledge of the machinery to be 
used. If the people of Ireland were led 
into an expenditure which was necessarily 
liable to abuse, under the urgency of the 
occasion, let it be remembered that this 
portion of the united kingdom had taken 
upon itself the whole amount of the ex- 
pense. It was, undoubtedly, done in a 
spirit of kindness and liberality, and as 
such it had been acknowledged in Ireland; 
as such it had been acknowledged in the 
other House of Parliament; and as such it 
would be long calculated to do an act of 
justice to those persons in Ireland who had 
endeavoured to meet the calamities of the 
times by taxing themselves, and imposing 
on themselves a burden under these differ- 
ent Acts; and to remedy, to a certain ex- 
tent, the evils of the law which the noble 
Lord said had been entirely kept out of 
view. It had not been kept out of view. 
It was for the purpose of enabling facilities 
to be granted for the erection of work- 
houses, that these expenses had been in- 
curred; it was for the purpose of erecting 
workhouses in many of these instances 
which the noble Lord had not fairly pointed 
out as instances of the misconduct of vice- 
guardians. It was to facilitate the repay- 
ment of debts of that kind, that, amongst 
other objects, this Bill had been introduced, 
for the purpose of relieving the unions from 
the debts they had contracted. To repay 
these persons was only an act of justice. 
He could give no assurance that the Trea- 
sury would abandon the exercise of that 
discretion which was wisely entrusted to 
them, of extending the relief from a period 
of twenty to a period of forty years. 

On Question, Resolved in the Afirma- 
tive. 

Bill Reported; to be read a Third Time 
on May 16. 


House adjourned to Thursday next. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 14, 1850. 
Minvutes.] Pusiic Bitts.—1° Municipal Corpo- 
rations (Ireland); Borough Courts of Record 

(Ireland). 
Reported.—Registration of Deeds (Ireland). 
MANCHESTER RECTORY DIVISION BILL, 


Order for Third Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
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in the Metropolis, dc. 12 
‘That the Bill be now read a Third 


Time.” 

Mr. M. GIBSON moved the omission of 
certain words which had crept in by mis- 
take. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, he did not ob- 
ject to this, but must observe on the incon- 
venience of dealing in a private Bill with a 
general law. This Bill, to a great extent, 
departed from an Act which was passed to 
regulate the incomes of canons, and yet it 
was a private Bill; and when objections 
were taken against it, it was answered that 
‘the Committee had settled them,’”’—an 
answer which, according to ordinary prac- 
tice, was sufficient in the ease of a private 
Bill; but this was in reality a public Bill, 
as much so as a Bill to relieve Manchester 
from the window tax. And he was sure 
one-half of those who had voted against his 
Motion the other evening had done so in 
utter ignorance of the question; for in a 
daily paper it had that day been stated 
that the object of his Motion had been to 
restrict the means of pastoral instruction, 
whereas its effect would have been to aug- 
ment those means to the amount of 1,200/. 
a year, by adding that amount to the sum 
annually appropriated to the spiritual pro- 
vision of the town. 


Bill read 5°, and passed. 


SUPPLY OF WATER IN THE METROPOLIS 
—LONDON (WATFORD) SPRING WATER 
COMPANY BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Mr. REPTON rose to move that it be 
read a second time that day six months. 
It proposed to sink Artesian wells in locali- 
ties most convenient to the company, and 
thus drain all the springs, and ruin all the 
mills, without making any compensation 
either to millowners or landowners. The 
whole neighbourhood in which this com- 
pany proposed to operate was against the 
Bill, which had been urged forward with- 
out any reference whatever of its provisions 
to the Board of Health. Under these cir- 
cumstances, surely he need scarcely say 
more against it. He would, however, add 
that on the best authority it might be de- 
elared impracticable. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “ upon this day six 
months.”’ 
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Question put, “That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. B. OSBORNE said, he was in a 
dilemma as to the Bill, having presented 
petitions in its favour, signed by 35,000 of 
his constituents; yet he was aware that 
the landowners and millowners opposed it, 
and that it was a scheme condemned b 
the Board of Health, and which had been 
thrown out by the House of Lords last Ses- 
sion. Upon the whole, however, he was 
of opinion that it had better be referred to 
a Committee, and there considered with 
the other Water Bills which might be read 
a second time. He was astonished that 
the Government had not informed the 
House of their intentions as to the supply 
of water in the metropolis; and he appeal- 
ed to the right hon. Home Secretary to do 
so, especially as the Water Bills had been 
postponed, at his suggestion, to await the 
report of the Board of Health on the sub- 
ject. He begged also to ask if there were 
any truth in a rumour which had reached 
his ears, that the Government, if the 
Interments Bill were not agreed to in 
its present form, intended to take no 
trouble on the subject of the supply of 
water. 

Sm G. GREY said, there was not the 
slightest foundation for the rumour to which 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman had al- 
luded, and of which he (Sir G. Grey) now 
heard for the first time. The question of 
the water supply to the metropolis had been 
referred to the Board of Health, and he 
had every reason to believe that the Board 
had devoted their best attention to its con- 
sideration; but it was a subject of great 
magnitude, and involved many conflicting 
interests, and had no doubt occupied much 
more time than had been anticipated. Some 
time before Easter the Board intimated 
that they hoped soon to make their report, 
and suggested the expediency with refer- 
ence not to public interests alone but to 
the interests of the promoters of these 
Water Bills, that they should not be al- 
lowed to proceed until after a given time; 
and accordingly on his Motion an order was 
made that the second reading of these Bills 
should not proceed until after Easter. 
About two or three weeks ago that embar- 
go having ceased, some of these Bills were 
read a second time; the reference to the 
Select Committee, however, being deferred 
until the report of the Board of Health 
should be on the table. He had offered no 
Opposition to this course, because he felt 
that to go on further postponing the second 
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reading would virtually amount to a post- 
ponement over the present Session. His 
noble Friend the Chairman of the Board 
of Health (Lord Ashley), had since stated 
that he hoped the report would be produced 
in about a fortnight: that period had also 
elapsed, but the report had not yet been 
received. He imputed no blame to the 
board for this delay, for he believed they 
had found the subject involved much more 
difficult consideration than they had ex- 
pected; but even if that report were laid 
on the table to-morrow, the House could 
not at once decide finally for or against 
these Bills without taking time to consider 
the recommendations of the board, and the 
grounds on which those recommendations 
were based. Under these circumstances, 
knowing nothing of the merits of the Bill, 
he did not think the House was in a posi- 
tion to interpose further delay, on the 
ground of waiting for the report. Whe- 
ther, after all, it might not be advisable to 
defer all these Bills till another Session, 
was another question. 

Lorpv ASHLEY said, the Board of 
Health had now completed their report on 
this subject, but great labour had been re- 
quired in its preparation; and a report of 
such magnitude, and involving so large an 
amount of evidence, would require many 
corrections. He had little doubt, however, 
that the report would be laid upon the 
table before Whitsuntide. As a private 
Member, he felt himself called upon to 
offer his decided opposition to this Bill, and 
to that which stood next on the paper. He 
thought that the Watford scheme, even if 
it were carried into effect, would produce 
no beneficial results whatever; and he 
therefore hoped that this Bill would not be 
proceeded with, at least during the present 
Session. He believed the report of the 
Board of Health would develop to the 
House new sources of supply, and a mode 
of administration five times cheaper than 
that proposed by this measure. 

Mr. BAILLIE said, this was a subject 
of such vast importance that it ought to 
have engaged the attention of the Govern- 
ment. The Bill would affect most injuri- 
ously the rights of private individuals, 
and he hoped it would be rejected by the 
House. 

The House divided:—Ayes 90; Noes 
196: Majority 106. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Second Reading put off for six months. 
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METROPOLITAN WATERWORKS (HEN- 
LEY ON THAMES AND LONDON VIA- 
DUCT) BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Sm W. MOLESWORTH moved the 
Second Reading of this Bill. He said that 
the scheme which the promoters of the 
Bill proposed to carry out would be most 
advantageous to the metropolis, and he 
hoped the House would assent to the 
second reading, that the provisions of the 
measure might be considered in Com- 
mittee. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Mr. T. P. WILLIAMS thought this 
Bill more objectionable than the last, and 
moved that it be read a second time that 
day six months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,’’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months.” 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. ROBERT PALMER said, this 
measure had been discussed at great length 
last year, for the only difference between 
this Bill and a Bill introduced last Session 
was, that they proposed to convey water 
by different means from the same locality. 
This Bill was opposed by all the land- 
owners and millowners along the line by 
which it was proposed to convey the sup- 
ply of water to the metropolis. The pro- 
moters of the Bill proposed to take 
60,000,000 gallons of water daily from the 
Thames at Henley, and the consequence 
would be that the mills in the neighbour- 
bourhood would be deprived of their sup- 
ply of water during the summer season, 
and the navigation of the river would be 
impeded at the same period of the year. 

Sm De L. EVANS considered that, as 
this Bill would not interfere with the pro- 
positions of the Board of Health, and as 
there would be ample time to consider the 
report of that board before this measure 
could go through Committee, it would be 
unfair towards the promoters of this 
scheme, who had expended a large sum of 
money in order to carry out their plans, to 
prevent the progress of the Bill. 

Lorp ASHLEY said, that the Board of 
Health had already recorded their opinion, 
in resolutions which had been laid before 
the House, of the inexpediency of sanc- 
tioning the expenditure of capital upon 
schemes of this kind until the board had 
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considered the subject, and agreed to a 
report. On that ground he was prepared 
to oppose the Bill ; but any one who look- 
ed into the measure, and considered the 
plan which it proposed, would see that it 
was one that ought not to be carried out, 
except under the sanction of the Govern. 
ment. The statement of the company was, 
that they required 200,000,000 gallons, 
and that they intended to take 100,000,000 
gallons of water from the river Thames 
and the other 100,000,000 gallons, at cer- 
tain periods of the year, would be taken 
from other sources. This was a much 
larger quantity than the company could 
require for the purposes of the metropolis. 
It was well known that a large proportion 
of the water brought into London was en- 
tirely wasted, and it was not mere quan- 
tity that was to be regarded, but quality 
and distribution. At present the distribu- 
tion was most defective, and the quality 
bad ; but the plan proposed by the pro- 
moters of this Bill did nothing to improve 
the quality of the water. The company 
proposed to obtain water. from the river 
above Henley; but that water had been 
tested by most experienced analysts, and 
they found that it was no better than the 
water below Battersea-bridge taken at the 
ebb tide. The promoters of this Bill con- 
templated the investment of an enormous 
amount of capital in the scheme, and the 
provisions of the measure were very defec- 
tive. If the House wished to benefit the 
poorer classes of the metropolis they must 
do what this Bill did not do—compel the 
owners of houses to provide a supply of 
water for their tenants. The commission- 
ers to be appointed under this Bill, how- 
ever, would have no jurisdiction whatever 
over the house service. He believed that 
a board constituted by that House could 
regulate the supply of water at one-third 
the expense proposed by this Bill with 
regard to salaries ; and that as to capital, 
instead of requiring 2,000,0007., such a 
board would not find it necessary to raise 
more than 300,000. in order to supply 
the metropolis with wholesome water. He 
should therefore support the Amendment. 

Mr. HUME was surprised at the oppo- 
sition offered to this Bill by the noble 
Lord. It was clear, however, that his ob- 
ject was to deprive the ratepayers of the 
appointment of the commissioners, and to 
leave the regulation of the water supply 
in the hands of the board of which he 
(Lord Ashley) was chairman. It had 
been said that the rights of millowners 
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would be prejudiced by this measure ; but 
it had been clearly proved that the pro- 
posed supply of water might be obtained 
from the river without either impeding the 
navigation or depriving the mills of water. 
He hoped, therefore, that the House would 
allow the Bill to go into Committee, when 
the objections to it might be considered, 
and could no doubt be removed. Clauses 
might be inserted in Committee to secure 
an efficient control and a proper distribu- 
tion. 

Mr. MUNTZ did not think that any of 
the arguments that had been urged against 
the Bill ought to induce the House to pre- 
yent it from going into Committee. The 
question for the House to consider was, 
whether the metropolis was well supplied 
with water ; and, if it was not, what ob- 
jection could there be to obtaining a suffi- 
cient supply? How was the metropolis to 
be supplied with water? Some time since 
a plan was proposed for sinking Artesian 
wells; but that project was strongly op- 
posed. Now, it was proposed to obtain a 
supply of water from the Thames at Hen- 
ley; but that plan, it was said, would stop 
the mills and destroy the navigation. It 
was clear they must get a supply of water 
from somewhere ; and in order that the 
subject might be fairly sifted and consider- 
ed in Committee, he would vote for the 
second reading of the Bill. 

CotoxeL KNOX said, the scheme in 
question would rob the river, and affect the 
navigation, as well as stop the mills. The 
Bill was but a rechauffé of that of last 
Session, and was now sought to be forced 
through the House to override the share- 
holders. 

Mr. MOWATT thought it would be 
admitted that every inhabitant of London, 
whether rich or poor, suffered great incon- 
venience from the present inadequate and 
impure supply of water. The Sanitary 
Commission had not submitted to Parlia- 
ment any measure on this subject. If 
they had done so, the House might have 
compared the merits of the plan proposed 
by this Bill, with that proposed by the 
board. It had been said, that the pro- 
moters of this Bill asked for 2,000,0001. 
They did not ask for a farthing of money; 
all ie asked was, that the inhabitants of 
the metropolis might be allowed, at their 
own expense, to supply themselves with 
water from the Thames; and by whom 
was this request opposed? By some eleven 
or twelve millowners on the river Thames ! 
Why, supposing these persons lost all their 
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property, he contended that that consider- 
ation ought not to weigh one iota against 
this Bill, because such loss might be com- 
pensated bya grant of money. He had no 
interest in this question except as an inha- 
bitant of the metropolis; but when under- 
takings were commenced, bearing on their 
face evidence of practicability and useful- 
ness, he contended that the House was 
bound to consider such schemes in Com- 
mittee. The noble Lord the Member for 
Bath seemed to forget that his commission 
had been for years considering this ques- 
tion before they had been able to decide 
upon their report. [‘* Oh, oh!’’] He 
could only say that he wished hon. Gentle- 
men who did not seem desirous to con- 
sider this subject, had seen one of the cis- 
terns in his house. He hoped that, with 
a view to prevent the inhabitants of the 
metropolis from being exposed to disease 
and contagion in consequence of the im- 
perfect supply of water, the House would 
sanction the second reading of the Bill. 

Lorp R. GROSVENOR said, as an in- 
habitant of this metropolis, no one could be 
more desirous than himself that all its in- 
habitants should have an ample supply of 
pure and wholesome water; but he thought 
it desirable that that supply of water should 
not be left to trading companies. That 
system had been tried, and he thought it 
had universally failed. He considered 
that the supply of water should in future 
be regulated by some other authority, 
which might determine the mode of sup- 
ply, and the cheapest and best method of 
its distribution. He cautioned the House 
not to sanction the further investment of 
capital in schemes of this nature. If they 
allowed this Bill to be read a second time, 
they would entail great expense upon the 
opponents and promoters of the measure, 
and probably without any ultimate benefit 
to the inhabitants of the metropolis. The 
hon. Member for Penryn had said, that the 
Board of Health had long been engaged 
in the consideration of this subject without 
adopting any report; but he begged to in- 
form the hon. Gentleman that that commis- 
sion had only recently had their attention di- 
rected to this important part of the question. 
He hoped the Bill would be postponed un- 
til the House had an opportunity of seeing 
what other measures were proposed for 
affording an efficient supply of water to 
London. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE could assure the 
House that no subject could come under 
their discussion in which the inhabitants 
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of the metropolis, and of the county of| to cast myself on the kind indulgence of 
Middlesex generally, felt greater interest | the House, while I bring under its con. 
than that which was involved in the pre- | sideration the important measure of which 
sent Bill. Although some hon. Gentlemen | I have given notice. I am fully aware of 
seemed disposed to treat the subject light- | the difficult position in which I appear, but 
ly, he could assure them that it had agi-|I am also well aware that the country 
tated the metropolis from one end to the needs more information than it has hitherto 
other, and had been discussed by no less | had as regards the intentions of Her Ma. 
than 1,800,000 of the inhabitants at pub- | jesty’s Government towards the great in- 
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lie meetings. He was astonished that the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
as the representative of the city of London, 


had not expressed his views on the ques- | 


tion. His hon. Colleague, from whom he 
regretted to differ, had represented the pro- 
moters of this Bill as a trading company. 
He (Mr. Osborne) had no connexion what- 
ever with the company, but he believed 
that the working of the Bill would be vest- 
ed altogether in the hands of the rate- 
payers. [‘*No, no!’’] Atall events, the 
ratepayers were interested in it. Why, 


the inhabitants of London were being daily | 


poisoned by the most nauseous streams 
that could be given to any animal. He 
had with him an account of a microscopical 
examination of the water supplied by the 
three companies south of the Thames, with 
plates of the animals which hon. Gentle- 
men were in the habit of imbibing; it ap- 
peared that the nastiest animal was drunk 
by those who were supplied by the Lam- 
beth company. If Gentlemen would take 
the trouble to look through the book, they 
would be perfectly astonished to see the 
animals they were in the habit of imbibing 
—at least, those of them who drank water. 
Now, the question being whether the in- 
habitants of London should not be supplied 
with a better article, at a cheaper rate, the 
House ought surely to send such Bills as 
this to a Committee to decide on them 
upon their merits. It was the best course 
to take, in order to secure immediate legis- 
lation. 

Mr. WYLD objected to the attempt of 
the Board of Health to carry the central- 
ising system further, and maintained that 
the people could manage matters of this 
kind themselves, and did not want the in- 
terference of the board with them. 

The House divided :—Ayes 116; Noes 
216: Majority 100. 

Words added; main Question, as amend- 
ed, put, and agreed to. 

Second reading put off for six months. 


FOREIGN CORN. 
Mr. GRANTLEY BERKELEY: Sir, 
I really feel it necessary on this occasion 


| terest which is now suffering distress. And, 
' Sir, I will first allude to the actual occur- 
rences that have lately passed, by way of 
| illustrating the amount of attention which 
| the great landed interest of this country is 
likely to receive. I will, at least, endea- 
vour to show the agricultural interest, the 
labourers, and the tenant-farmers, the real 
| position in which they are placed at this 
moment. I will endeavour to show them 
what they have to expect from the two 
great parties in the State, and in doing so 
| I will allude to the addresses presented the 
other day—one to the noble Lord at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
the other to another noble Lord of opposite 
opinions. By the replies--the short and 
somewhat bitter refusal of the noble Lord 
at the head of Her Majesty’s Government 
to the address presented to him; and the 
very different attention paid by the other 
noble Lord to the other address, and the 
dignified manner in which the deputation 
was received—it may be gathered whether 
the two great parties intend to fold their 
arms, and, seeing their strength so equally 
balanced, to allow the mischief to take its 
course. To clear the way to the compre- 
hension of that struggle which was so feel- 
ingly alluded to in the address of Lord Stan- 
ley, I will endeavour to test the opinion of 
the Members of this House. At present 
the question, as alluded to by the noble 
Lord at the head of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, has not been brought definitely be- 
fore the House, and many Members have 
evaded giving their opinion, on the plea 
that they would not vote absolutely for the 
return to protection, but for any practical 
measures that might be brought forward. 
Before I proceed further, I will refer to 
that which the noble Lord stated in the 
reply to the address presented to him. I 
find the noble Lord in the report is repre- 
sented thus to reply to the address :— 
“You also say here that the only hope of re- 
placing the agricultural and other native and colo- 
nial interests in a state of prosperity rests on the 
re-establishment of a just system of import duties. 
I do not deny, or wish in any way to shrink from 
the responsibility which rests upon Her Majesty’s 
Government for the line of policy they have 
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adopted ; but no such proposition has been made 
in the House of Commons, and the House of Com- 
mons has not rejected any such proposition.” 


Foreign 


Now the proposition I am about to bring 
before the House, is one that cannot be 
misunderstood by those out of doors who 
are anxious to distinguish their friends 
from their foes. Now I ask the House if 
the noble Lord could fairly say that no pro- 
position of the kind he referred to had been 
made? Did not hon. Members opposite 
approach the question, when they asked 
Government to give a fair consideration to 
the depression in the agricultural districts ¢ 
Did they not approach it more than once 
by specific Motions; and were not such 
Motions met by the Government, in every 
stage, in every instance, almost with con- 
tempt, and always with decided opposition ? 
Distress was. asserted at the opening of 
Parliament. The suffering of the agricul- 
tural interest was even alluded to in the 
Speech from the Throne. And yet was 
it not afterwards denied that distress did 
exist ? and I will ask the House, have not 
Government, and those hon. Members who 
usually support Government, asserted that 
the landed proprietors, the Lords and Com- 
mons of this country, maintained a vain 
and vexatious cry of distress, for the sordid 
and miserable purpose of maintaining high 
rents? The landed gentry were naturally 
insulted by that assertion, for a more in- 
sulting one never emanated from the Min- 
isterial benches. The noble Lord at the 
head of the Government is reported to have 
said on the occasion just alluded to— 

“TI think it would neither be desirable to go 
back from free trade to prohibition or restriction, 
nor advisable to dissolve Parliament in order to 
ask the opinion of the country upon the subject. 
That is the conclusion to which Ihave come. With 
respect to the suffering which has been stated to 
exist, it is neither inconsistent with my expecta- 
tions, nor inconsistent with what I have heard, 
that in various parts of the country deep suffering 
does exist, and that that suffering is partly—and 
I should say in part only—owing to recent changes 
in our commercial laws, which I believe were in 
their general aspect inevitable.” 

By this I understand the noble Lord to 
admit, that a dissolution would return a 
Parliament resolved to protect native in- 
dustry, and hostile to his maintenance of 
power, and in that one sentiment I heartily 
concur. Here, then, at last we have an 
important admission from the Prime Min- 
ister, long withheld; and to some extent, 
at least, we are relieved from the vile 
stigma of ‘ having kept up a false ery of 
distress for mean and disgraceful purposes” 
—for the purpose of keeping up rents. 
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Did I not know that such a feeling was not 
in the nature of the noble Lord—did not 
my respect for his personal character and 
talents utterly repudiate such an idea—the 
language of the noble Lord in such a crisis 
as this which runs thus— 

‘*T believe that ten years ago it might have 
been foreseen that this country, as it became more 
opulent and commercial, would require great 
changes in that direction, and my object was 
at that time to make the transition accompanied 
by as little suffering and distress as possible. But 
the advice I gave with that view was rejected, 
not only with contempt but with indignation”— 
would lead me to believe that he spoke to 
the suffering interest in a spirit of bitter 
vindictiveness. There never was a time 
when the country more required attention 
than now; there never was a time when 
the agriculturists—who I admit have eried 
out before—were more justified in crying 
out, and when distress was so universal, 
When Government are told that distress 
prevails generally, they refuse interference 
in the matter—the legislative power be- 
comes stagnant, and the distress is allowed 
to continue, in the vain hope that affairs 
will amend themselves. Sir, at this mo- 
ment we find the unions full and overflow- 
ing—we find the farmers clamouring for a 
reduction of rent—we find the labourers 
working at reduced wages—we find wheat 
reduced so low in price that farmers can 
no longer grow it at a profit. We find 
| the average price of wheat at 101. per load, 
| we also find that the large importations of 
icorn have no probability of becoming less 
|in extent, or that there will be a sufficient 
rise in the price of wheat to remunerate the 
farmers; and under these circumstances 
the question presents itself—how or what 
is best for the agriculturists to do? They 
looked for some notice from the Throne— 
but they had it not; they looked for some 
amelioration of their sufferings at the hands 
of Government, but they were disappoint- 
ed; they then turned their eyes to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in the vain hope of finding 
in his budget some relief in the shape of 
reduced taxation. What did they find ? 
What did the mountain in labour pro- 
duce from a free-trade Government, with 
all their promises, with all their professions 
of retrenchment and economy? Govern- 
ment did nothing, or rather, by transposing 
a single word, I may say they only gave 
the agriculturists a ‘ brick’’ when they 
asked for ‘‘ bread.”’ By the proposed re- 
duction of taxation, the landed interest—at 
least the tenant-farmer—will be the least 
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benefited. The tax, instead of benefiting 
the agricultural interest at all, will, in fact, 
confer a far greater boon on the factory in- 
terest and the large manufacturing towns. 
And having adverted to the conduct of Go- 
vernment on previous occasions, I will re- 
fer to the course they have adopted in pre- 
tending to account for the prevailing dis- 
tress. The landlords were first told, all 
they had to do to meet the prevailing dis- 
tress was to reduce their rents. I main- 
tain that no reduction of rents would meet 
the distress; and I maintain that no hon. 
Member has a right to call on private in- 
dividuals to meet a difficulty which public 
legislation has occasioned. It was not—it 
could not be a question of rent; but if rents 
could be reduced to such an extent as to 
lead to the remission of the evil, then I say 
the landed proprietor would be ruined, and 
the manufacturing interest would shortly 
feel the same amount of distress which is 
now pressing on the farming interest. I 
am, however, told that the experiment is 
successful. Sir, the experiment has lasted 
three years. I say it is not an experiment; 
but even if it be right to call it an experi- 
ment, it has been sufficiently tried. Where 
is the end—what is the result to be? If 
you are not satisfied with the mischief oc- 
easioned by your half-bred, hybrid mea- 
sures, to what extent is the mischief to go ? 
If you are not content with what you sce 
now, when will you be content ? For there 
is no one circumstance that I can see cal- 
culated to give hope that the measure will 
ever arrive at a successful issue. The dis- 
tress seems, alas, but too evident. It has 
been admitted even by those who have 
hitherto been the most reluctant to admit 
its existence—the present Government. 
When we bring before the House the fact 
of the farm sales taking place every day, 
and that the tenant-farmers cannot pay 
their rents under the present state of things, 
we are told that the present price of provi- 
sions cannot last, and that prices must soon 
rise again. Why, Sir, free-traders set out 
by declaring that low prices of provisions 
were what they wished to attain—that was 
their wish, and that was the great boon 
they wished to bestow on the country; but 
when they find themselves in a difficulty 
from the consequences they had not fore- 
seen, they turn round and say, ‘‘ The pre- 
sent low prices cannot last long.”” Why, 
according to that style of reasoning, Go- 
vernment at last allows that gold might be 
bought too dear. It cannot be disputed 
that prices are now so low that they afford 





no remuneration to the farmer in this coun. 
try. If so, how can we meet the evil, un 
less by giving to native industry sufficient 
protection? I do not ask the House to 
come to a direct resolution in favour of pro. 
tection—I ask them to consider their erro. 
neous policy, and I desire them to suggest 
some remedy for the distress under which 
the great agricultural interest is now suffer. 
ing. If a cheap loaf be not the object of 
free-trade measures, I trust some hon, 
Member will let us know what their ob. 
ject is. One right hon. Gentleman stated 
some time ago that he did not expect 
prices would be so low. That admission 
alone, I contend, entitles us to ask for a re- 
consideration of the question. If you find 
you have gone further into the mire than 
you expected, it is only just that you should 
retrace your steps. Now, supposing the 
present prices to continue, as I maintain 
they will—supposing we are still to remain 
dependent upon the foreigner for our sup- 
plies—and supposing, when the farmers 
find it no longer remunerative to cultivate 
the land, the supplies from abroad should 
be stopped, what then would become of 
England and her greatness? It is a most 
unworthy policy to make this country de- 
pendent on the foreigner. We are met by 
the assertion that a tax on food cannot be 
tolerated. We are told, too, by the hon. 
Member for the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
that protection to any extent is dead and 
buried. But let the House look at the 
articles of food on which a duty is still 
imposed, as well as the manufactured ar- 
ticles. I find that thirty-six manufactured 
articles, and thirty-five articles of agricul- 
tural produce, are still subject to a duty. 
If you say you have no right to impose 
bread tax, or a tax on food, why retains 
tax on so many articles of consumption! 
Why, if you are to make an experiment at 
all, do you not carry it out fully? Why, 
if you adopt a system which you dignify 
with the name of free trade, which I 
thought you contemplated in the first in- 
stance—why not take off the taxes on food 
altogether? Why do you not adopt 4 
system which shall enable farmers and all 
classes to compete with the foreigner! 
Why do you not give us full and fair free 
trade, instead of that hybrid measure 
which, if persisted in, will ruin all the in- 
terests of the State? You open your 
markets to the untaxed foreigner, and in 
the face of your prohibition of slavery are 
driven by your policy to fly in the face of 
justice, religion, and morality, in the re 
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ception of slave produce. You admit not 
only sugar the produce of slave labour, but 
you receive articles produced by bondsmen, 
whose labour is not more expensive than 
that of slaves. They tell us that present 
low prices will not last; but what does this 
show ?—that up to the 20th of January, 
and as far as this return for 1850 is made 
out, the prices of agricultural produce in 
England and Wales continue to decline. 
Take the weekly importation, and com- 
mence with the 16th of January, 1850, 
and compare it with the 24th of April. 
Qn comparing those two weeks, importa- 
tion increased to such an extent, wheat in 
quantity was about doubled, wheat flour 
was less, but barley, in amount of importa- 
tion, was more than doubled, and oats more 
than trebled. Look at the immense amount 
of this importation, the imported produce 
of which arises from serf labour, which is 
not more costly than slave labour, and 
from actual slave labour itself. Russia 
175,292 qrs. of wheat; United States of 
America 13,944 qrs. of wheat, and 248,324 
ewts. of flour. It will be said by some 
of the free-traders, that prices are looking 
up; and why are they looking up? Drown- 


| ing men catch at straws, and many who 


find their cause failing claim the benefit of 
a rise of 6d. or ls., which may be attri- 
butable to the easterly winds which have 
been so long prevalent. Prices may occa- 
sionally fluctuate, but you will find that 
after the next harvest prices will fall to a 


; still lower point than they have yet reached. 


You will find that in America and other 
foreign countries, a greater breadth of 
wheat has been sown than at any former 
period; and you will find, year by year, the 
untaxed foreigner pouring his corn into 
the country to the prejudice of the farmers 
of this country, who, unless they are re- 
lieved from their burdens, will be entirely 
unable to endure the competition to which 
they are subjected. We know very well 
that in America land ean be purchased at 
one-tenth of the price given in this coun- 
try, and that it is cultivated at a much 
cheaper rate. It was said that free trade 
would diffuse happiness over the land. But 
free trade has not fulfilled a single pro- 


pheey that was made in its favour, and | 


has failed from beginning to end. Now, 
let the House look at the promises made 


to the farmers by the hon. Member for the | 


West Riding. “He set out by promising 
us a land flowing with milk and honey, 
and with prophecies of happiness and 
Wealth, Had any of those prophecies been 
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fulfilled? No; the land of promise had 
turned out to be very like the dismal set- 
tlement in America described by Boz in 
Martin Chuzzlewit. The hon. Member 
also said, that the wages of the labourer 
would be increased. But have the wages 
of the labourer increased? In many coun- 
ties they have been reduced to 6s. per 
week. Have they not less money to pur- 
chase the cheap loaf than they had to pur- 
chase the dear one; and were they not 
better able to buy the dear one than they 
now are to buy the cheap one? Then we 
were told that a great spirit of activity 
was to pervade the land, and that foreign 
imports were to be kept out; and all this 
was to be achieved by increased intelli- 
gence, the advance of science, persevering 
industry, and the outlay of capital. Now, 
is it likely that men who are engaged in a 
particular trade will increase their activity 
if you take from them the value of their 
produce? Is it reasonable to suppose that 
you will have increased activity and pro- 
duction? When the farmers found that the 
intention of the Manchester school was to 
benefit one individual class only, they found 
that they had not trusted in the right men, 
and began to bestir themselves. The hon. 
Member for the West Riding likened the 
farmers to the stupid ox; whilst the hon. 
Member for Manchester stigmatised the 
yeomen of England by the unworthy ap- 
pellation of cowards. I wish to make every 
allowance for the excitement of men when 
they are addressing large meetings; and I 
should not have alluded to this matter but 
for the furioso speeches of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the West Riding, who absolutely 
seemed to hang up a loaf and say— 
“ Whoever dares this loaf displace, 
Must meet King Richard face to face.” 

A great number of remarks, almost of a 
revolutionary tendency, have been made 
by the hon. Member for the West Riding 
and the hon. Member for Manchester ; 
but I do not wish to notice them further. 
I refer to the fact because I find that 
when the farmers of this country were 
betrayed by their wrongs into hasty ex- 
pressions, a free-trader and a Member on 
this side of the House was the first to al- 
lude to them; and I find that in conse- 
quence of some words recently spoken, it 
is the intention of an hon. Member to move 
that the yeomanry force be no longer tole- 
rated. Why are hon. Members to visit one 
hasty expression upon a body of men who 
are deeply suffering, when they themselves 
are in the habit of using such violent lan- 
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guage? I am only astonished that the 
farmers have been quiet so long. I am no 
advocate for any appeal to violence or for 
the use of violent language; but I think if 
the farmers had bestirred themselves in 
time, the present measure would never 
have been carried into effect. 1 think the 
advice now given to them is right, and I 
trust they will continue to agitate until they 
find themselves properly represented in the 
Commons’ House of Parliament. I ask 
any hon. Member to show me any improve- 
ment which has emanated from the free- 
trade measures which have received the 
sanction of Parliament. 1 do not wish to 
trouble the House with statistical state- 
ments, but I feel bound to lay before it a 
few facts with regard to the condition of the 
county of Suffolk, which will show the state 
of the agricultural districts generally. Mr. 
Locke, whose respectability and credibility 
are beyond all question, says— 
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“ To afford an example of the manner in which 
the landed interest of one of our most agricultural 
counties has been affected by the operation of the 
free-trade measure of 1846, I have but to refer to 
the following short statement. The county, under 
consideration is Suffolk, and it is to the farmers’ 
capital in that county that I shall call attention. 
The estimated quantity of land in Suffolk amounts 
to 918,000 acres, comprising about 

46,000 acres of rich loam land, at a 
value of 8/. per acre, 
which makes 

marth, 66 TOE, csccsiecscscnss 
poor sandy soil, at 3/....... 
good mixed soil, at 9/. 
450,000 ,, wet, heavy land, at 8/. 
92,000 ,, waste, wood, and roads 
Making a total in value of 


£368,000 
800,000 
300,000 
1,350,000 
3,600,000 


. £6,418,000 
From the information I have derived in re- 
ference to this county, there cannot have 
been a loss of less than one-third since free 
trade came into operation. The present 
capital, therefore, of the farmers of Suffolk 
is reduced by 2,139,3331., leaving a net of 
only 4,278,6671. To give a slight insight 
into the working of the soil now, and the 
annual loss sustained through the instru- 
mentality of the Act of 1846, I may men- 
tion that a diminution, or rather actual an- 
nual loss in the cultivation of the land, has 
taken place to the following amounts in the 
different descriptions of soil :— 
Shillings. Acres. 
15 per acre on 46,000 of rich loam 
land ii Ah aici cla 
2 ‘is 80,000 marsh 
190,000 ad sandy 
soil.. 
150,000 “good. adeak 
450,000 heavy land 


80,000 
100,000 ,, 
150,000 ,, 


Loss. 


£34,500 
80,000 


25,000 
112,500 
675,000 


TOA cevccscoccsecscconceetcs SORE OO0 
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Annual loss in the cultivation of the 
soil.. 

It may “have. been “observ ed. before, 
that the loss of capital amounted to 2,139,333 


£927,000 


Giving a total of £3,066,333 
The above statement embraces the whole 
county generally. We now treat the same 
in a local point of view. In one village 
alone I can show a loss to the farmer in 
an area of 766 acres of no less than 
1841. 7s. On analysis it appears that 
there are — 525 acres of arable corn land; 
125 acres of pasture land ; 32 acres of 
plantation land; 8 acres of roads land; 
6 acres of allotment land; 70 acres of 
waste land; making the total of 766 acres 
alluded to. Now, it is well known that in 
Suffolk, farmers pursue their operations in 
this way—they give one-fourth to wheat, 
one-fourth to barley, one-fourth to fallow, 
and the remaining one-fourth to clover and 
beans. On the average the take of wheat 
is 30 bushels per acre of four roods, subject 
to the deduction of two bushels for seed, 
and two for tail, leaving of best wheat for 
market 26 bushels. With regard to barley, 
40 bushels may be considered as _ the ave- 
rage product for the satae extent of land, 
deducting two and a half for seed, and one 
and a half for tail, making 36 bushels clear 
for the market. On those two commodi- 
ties alone do the farmers of this place de- 
pend for subsistence, as the clover and 
beans are, to a great extent, consumed by 
the working horses, &c., attached to their 
holdings. In reference to pastures, one 
ton per acre of hay is taken; and 15s. per 
acre for after-grass is about the sum the 
farmersreceive. Now, allowing 


131 acres of wheat, at 26 bushels 
to the acre, at 7s. per bushel, it 
will give .... 

131 acres of barley, ‘at ‘36 ‘bushels to 
the acre, at 4s. per bushel 

131 acres of clover and beans ...ni 

131 acres of fallow, 30 acres in tur- 
nips ...... 

125 acres of ‘pasture, “at 1 ‘ton er 
acre, at 60s......... 


--£1,088 


er 


After-grass off ditto, at 15s. 
acre. as 
262 bushels tail wheat, at 6s. 


196 ditto _ barley, at 3s. dois 


Which gives an income of ... £2668 1 0 
to this village. I may mention that the 
name of the village is Burstall, in the 
union of Samford. Mark the expendi 
ture !— 
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27,000 
39,333 


——_ 


36,333 
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Rent of 722 acres, at 26s. per acre, 


BiVES seeveeeeveees £938 12 


IED gbisrcpheschsibccdccéscossscscssccae  5OU 
Tradesmen’s bills, at 4s. per acre... 144 


Rates, at 4s. per acre ............... 144 
Labour—30 men, at 10s. per week 
WER sacaescnrcrssecsosscccsesestcsisece, O00 
Interest upon 6,000/. at 5! per cent 300 
Living for the farmer, 10s. per acre 361 
£2852 8 0 


From which deduct .. 2668 1 0 


Balance against farmer £184 7 0 
I have further evidence of how the county 
of Suffolk is suffering from the effects of 
the 1846 Bill. In one union, that of Bos- 
men and Claydon, the increase of pauperism 
is surprising. One small parish alone, 
Flewton, has an order to pay into the 
hands of the treasurer for the two next 
quarters, I am informed, a sum of 901.; 
the first moiety was to have been paid the 
6th of May, the second in July next. For 
the past half-year, or two quarters only, 
501. was paid. This shows an increase of 
no less than 80 per cent. For the whole 
union, consisting of 39 parishes, the amount 
required for the next two quarters is some- 
thing like 5,3002. The last two quarters 
brought in only 3,2651., thereby exhibiting 
an increase of about 61 per cent. At this 
period of last year there were only 267 
persons inmates of the union; on the 17th 
or 18th of April last there were 333, with 
no less than 50 applications for relief by 
ablebodied paupers. I must now beg ,to 
read an extract from a letter written by a 
gentleman occupying a high and responsi- 
ble position in the county of Gloucester. 
He says— 

“T fully believe that unless some alteration is 
made in the existing law as regards the importa- 
tion of foreign corn, that in the course of another 
twelvemonth half the farmers will be ruined: from 
my own knowledge I know that many are obliged 
to sacrifice the little private property they may 
have to pay their rents, and to go on smoothly in 
the world; this is not as it should be. I was 
credibly infromed the other day that a corn 
merchant in Bristol had imported several large 
vessels of corn at 3s. per bushel. What could 
stand against this ? No man (if he lived ona 
farm rent free), could pay his labourers, taxes, and 
current expenses at this.” 

The next extract with which I shall trouble 
the House is a letter dated Ely, Cambridge- 
shire, the writer of which says— 

_ “The country is fast approaching to ruin, and 
Itcannot go on with the present low prices of 
agricultural produce. I farm 1,000 acres of land, 
principally fen, in a part where corn can be pro- 
duced as cheap as in any other part of the king- 
dom. The difference between 4s. 6d. per bushel 
for wheat and 6s. 6d. affects me to the extent of at 
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least 1,250/. per annum, whilst as an individual 
consumer it makes a saving only of 26s. during 
the same period. I cannot possibly reduce my 
expenses so as to enable me to farm at the present 
prices. I would here remark that 6s. 6d. is only 
a fair remunerating price. To prove what I have 
stated, I grow nearly 3,000 coombs of wheat in a 
year, which, at 8s. per coomb, amounts to 1,2001., 
and the difference in spring corn would much 
more than make up the remaining 507. A coomb 
of wheat weighing 18 stone will produce 14 stone 
of flour ; by adding 1s. per stone to the price, the 
grower would get 2s. per bushel, and the manu- 
facturer, or miller, baker, &c., 1s. 6d.—making 
the 14s. extra in the coomb of wheat. The aver- 
age consumption per head being half a stone, 
proves 6d. per head per week difference between 
4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per bushel. Whilst this dif- 
ference is scarcely felt by the consumer, it is utter 
ruin to the tenant-farmer ; also to the labourer, 
and all trades dependent upon agriculture. The 
labourer at 6s. 6d. per bushel would get 3s. per 
week more than he does now, his wife and children 
a proportionate increase, they would be fully em- 
ployed, and the whole machinery would work 
well. If the present state of things should con- 
tinue another year, the union houses will be over- 
flowing, and many men unemployed by the farmers 
driven to desperation.” 

Taking into consideration all that I have 
heard, and all that I know of the situation 
of the interest whose cause I am endea- 
vouring to advocate, I am of opinion that 
the dangerous experiment which has been 
tried ought at once to be put an end to. 
If you cannot economise—if you cannot re- 
duce the burdens on land to such an extent 
as to enable the home farmer to compete 
with the foreigner, who is not taxed to the 
same extent, and who does not pay his 
labourers anything like the same amount 
of wages—I appeal to you to give to native 
industry a sufficient protection. I ask this 
for a community who have always shown 
themselves a patient and enduring body— 
I ask this for a community who have al- 
ways been ready to enrol themselves as a 
constitutional power, on which the owners 
of mills and factories could always rely 
when they could not depend on their own 
workmen. I say if you cannot economise 
or reduce your expenditure, say so at once. 
Do not persist in maintaining a false posi- 
tion—do not hesitate to confess your error 
when the error is indisputable—do not con- 
tinue to pursue a course which has proved 
so detrimental to one of the greatest in- 
terests of the country, and which must 
eventually injure every interest. Do not 
deceive yourselves by supposing that the 
agitation now going on in the country is at 
anend. 1 believe that we shall be forced 
to try the experiment, as it is called, some 
time longer, in consequence of the uncon- 
stitutional means adopted to obtain majori- 
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ties in this House. Men are not allowed to 
vote according to their consciences. It 
is not very long since the hon. Member 
for Westminster published a letter, stat- 
ing openly that, with respect to the 
African slave trade, he was forced to vote 
against his conscience. For myself, I can 
say that I never would submit to be forced 
to vote against my conscience. I would 
rather resign my seat to-morrow than give 
a vote of which my heart did not approve. 
It is time that some measure should be 
brought forward to reform the House, if 
hon. Members are to be forced to vote 
against their principles. I confess it is 
painful for me to be obliged to vote against 
the noble Lord, whom I have so long fol- 
lowed over the field which he has tra- | 
versed. It is not without pain that I have 
been forced to sever from his Government. 
I have been taught from my earliest days 
to look up to the noble Lord with the same 
respect in his political as in his private 
character; but I cannot, consistently with 
my duty, go with him one step further. 
In bringing forward this Motion, I claim 
still to be considered a free-trader. I ad- 
vocate the cause of free trade, which we 
have not yet obtained, and I say to the 
Government, ‘‘ You have brought on free 
trade an odium which it ought not to have 
borne, by the insufficient way in which 
you have proceeded to carry it out. When 
you made the experiment, you were bound 
to do it fully and fairly, in order that every 
interest under the sun might benefit by it; 
but your legislation has led to the benefit 
of one class only, and to make the loaf 
cheap you have ‘ robbed Peter to pay Paul.’ 
You take from one man the produce of his 
acres—you interfere with his capital—you 
say you had a thriving trade, but you shall 
have a thriving trade no longer, and with 
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what we take from you we will enrich your 
neighbour.’’ I say there is no justice in | 
such a proceeding. I would recommend | 
to you a reconsideration of the measure, | 
for I defy any man to justify a system | 
which places serf and slave labour on the | 
same footing as English labour. I believe | 
that the Government have not the power | 
of carrying the principle of free trade into | 
execution. They may cling to their theory 
of free trade, wild as it is; but it is im-| 
possible for them to carry it out. If that 
were so, they are bound to retrace their | 
steps, and to give those who now suffered | 
some chance of relief. I implore them, | 
for the sake of the millions who are en-| 
during the deep and unmerited distress | 
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brought on by free-trade measures, to re- 
consider the subject, and deal justice to 
those whose hearts and hands in time of 
war have protected us all. At present the 
sources that have supplied our martial 
force are falling step by step into irreme- 
diable decay. The industry of England is 
no longer protected. The foreigner alone 
has cause to rejoice. The foreigner knew 
what the effect of the policy of the hon, 
Member for the West Riding would be 
when he so feted and lauded him in his 
late tour on the Continent. The foreigner 
knew that the measures of the hon. Mem- 
ber would produce, not the prosperity of 
England, but the enrichment of the fo- 
reigner. And now, having made these ob- 
servations, I trust the discussion will at 
least show to the farmers of England what 
they have to expect. It will, perhaps, 
show to them hon. Members who come 
here to protect their interests voting against 
this Motion. I ask for no unfair protec- 
tion. I ask for the reconsideration of the 
subject that all classes may be protected 
alike. If the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government will hold out some hope of 
a wiser and better policy, then he may ap- 
peal to Heaven with a clearer conscience 
and clearer hands for the blessing of Pro- 
vidence on those counsels which he may be 
thus called on to give. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“That this House will resolve itself into a 
Committee of the whole House, to take into con- 
sideration the Acts relating to the Importation of 
Foreign Corn.” 

CotoneL DUNNE seconded the Motion. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD HASTIE said, he 
had not heard any good reason adduced by 
the hon. Mover why the House should re- 
solve itself into Committee as proposed. 
On the contrary, he had simply heard that 
which had been going the round of almost 
all the newspapers in the country—broad 
assertions, without any correct data on 
which to found them. He quite agreed in 
the statement that corn was now, and for 
the last six months had been, at a very 
low price, but that price was not lower 
than had prevailed for much longer periods 
under the old protection laws. Therefore, 
until the price of corn had been for a 
considerable time longer at a lower price 
than ever it was under protection, there 
was no ground whatever for going into 
any inquiry on the subject. Whenever it 
happened that for three consecutive years 
the price of corn had been lower than 
under the old law, and that parties com- 
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plained of that low price, and showed they | had increased in a much greater proportion 
had been ruined by it, he should be per-| than those on other classes; he also said 
fectly willing to go into a Committee of that they had to compete with untaxed 
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Inquiry. Looking at the prices of corn 
which had ruled for the last half century, 
both at home and in those countries whence 
the largest importation was naturally look- 
ed for, including the countries on the 
shores of the Baltic and America, he was 
quite satisfied, upon an average of years, 
that it was impossible for those countries 
to compete with the English farmer by 
sending wheat here at a lower price than 
45s. per quarter. He spoke advisedly, 
and, after examining into the quantities as 
well as the prices of the corn produced by 
those countries. From America, in its 
present state, our farmers need fear no 
large importation at a price lower than 45s. 
New Orleans was the cheapest American 
port for wheat; and, on the average of 
twenty years, it had not ruled there below 
34s. or 35s. per quarter; and, consequently, 
it could not be brought here below 45s. 
Owing to the high price of labour in Ame- 
rica, nearly treble what it was in England, 
and the small quantity of corn per acre 
which even good land yielded—prairie, 
new land, rarely giving more than ten 


bushels to the acre—for a long period, no 
apprehension need be entertained of any 
competition with the English farmer from 


America. He admitted that, with a short 
harvest at home, supplies would come from 
those countries where the harvest had been 
abundant, -so as not to permit prices to rise 
as they otherwise would do, and the Eng- 
lish farmer would be so far injured; but a 
bad harvest did not occur above once in 
five or seven years; and he was quite sa- 
tisfied that no English farmer or proprictor 
of land would, for the sake of one year’s 
profit, wish to see his fellow-countrymen 
starving by thousands. Much had been 
said about the condition of the English 
farmer at the present moment; he was 
precisely in the condition of all other man- 
ufacturers ; he had times of low prices, 
times of high prices, and times of middling 
prices. In all times past there had been 
petitions to that House complaining of 
agricultural distress, whether with a corn 
law or without it. So lately as 1833, 
1834, and 1835, there were petitions 
equally strong, complaints equally great, 
and assertions far stronger than any that 
were now made; it was then declared 
that the whole farming interest was totally 
ruined. The hon. Member for West Glou- 
cestershire said the burdens on farmers 
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| growers of corn. From this he (Mr. Has- 
| tie) entirely dissented. It so happened, at 
the present moment, that the largest sup- 
plies in competition with the English 
growers were from France; and France 
was a country taxed as heavily as England; 
the revenue there rose to above fifty-six 
millions sterling. The large importations 
from France had arisen from this cause : 
,last year the crop was abundant both in 
| France and England—in the former be- 
| youd all previous history. Owing to the 
| prevailing uncertainty of things in France, 
| and the consequent distress, every farmer 
had been anxious to relieve his farm-yard, 
}and turn his produce into money, so that 
in the event of another revolution, he 
might be able to keep his dollars in his 
pocket, and hence the low prices of agri- 
cultural produce, which were totally un- 
precedented of late years, and he believed 
almost unknown in the history of France. 
But these were all temporary matters. 
The manufacturers had to contend against 
similar influences; but they suffered quietly, 
persevered, and in two or three years re- 
covered from their depression. At least 
they never gave in, but devoted themselves 
to the discovery of new modes of applying 
art with greater industry and additional 
skill, and thus they were enabled to go on. 
All he asked was, that English farmers 
and landlords should be called on to adopt 
the same course. He had no doubt they 
would display the same energetic and 
persevering spirit, if they were only told 
that they could do it, and let alone. Un- 
fortunately, they had been told by high 
authorities that it was impossible for them 
to live. And however firmly the landlords 
might believe that, it was impolitic to say 
so. Rather let the farmers be recommended 
to look at their brethren in the towns, and 
be assured that the same energy and perse- 
verance would produce the same result in 
their case. But when people got an idea 
that they must be ruined, it was extremely 
difficult to persuade them that they really 
were not ruined; and it was very bad 
policy in the landlords to tell them so. As 
corn formed only a fifth part of the far- 
mer’s production, the profit upon it would 
bear but a sinall proportion to the rent, 
towards which all the agricultural products 
contributed their due proportion. He was 
informed that upon all well and duly-culti- 
vated farms, this was the general propor- 
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tion which corn bore to the other agricul- 
tural produce, though there were doubtless 
exceptions to this rule; therefore, when a 
law was passed which affected the value 
of only one-fifth of the produce, it was 
most unjust to ascribe the distress of far- 
mers to the operation of free trade. He 
was convinced that, at the present time, 
the people were better employed, better 
fed, and better clad than ever they were. 
Poor-rates, and charges upon the land of 
all descriptions, were less than they had 
been at any former period; and how a 
reduction in the price of one-fifth of the 
produce should work such extensive ruin 
he could not understand. Since the be- 
ginning of the present century rent had 
risen from 26 millions, in 1801, to 46 mil- 
lions in 1848; the poor-rates, which, in 
1803, were four millions, upon a rental of 
26 millions, were six millions with a rental 
of 46 millions; and it was quite certain 
that the poor were better treated now than 
at the former period. The county cess 


had been much relieved by payments being 
thrown on the Consolidated Fund; and he 
did not think that the increase, comparing 
the present period with what were called 
years of prosperity, was at all proportion- 
ate to the increase of rental and popula- 


tion. On these grounds he felt called on 
to oppose the Motion. 

Cotone. SIBTHORP said, the argu- 
ment of the hon. Member who had just sat 
down amounted to this, ‘‘ Wait till you are 
ruined, and then complain.’’ As to the 
people being better clothed and fed, he 
flatly denied it. He would support the 
Motion, because he should be glad to ac- 
cept of any relief for the agricultural in- 
terest from the present House of Com- 
mons. If the hon. Gentleman referred 
him to Scotland, he would ask him to read 
the speech delivered by Professor Aytoun, 
from Scotland, at the late meeting at the 
Crown and Anchor. It was a speech 
which he (Colonel Sibthorp) had the plea- 
sure of hearing, and he believed the gen- 
tleman who delivered it was known for his 
high character and great intelligence. 
With regard to the proposed Committee, 
he thought they might as well attempt to 
extract blood out of a milestone as to get 
any relief to the agricultural interest from 
the present House of Commons. A dis- 
solution of Parliament and a change of 
Ministry had been recommended. They 
had had a bad enough Ministry before ; 
they had not a much better one now. In 
fact, they were altogether a precious set. 
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In the event of a dissolution, he knew that 
many hon. Members would not again be 
returned, to deceive their constituents. He 
had been one of the agricultural deputa- 
tion who waited on the noble Lord; he 
had told them before going of the courtesy 
with which they would be received, and 
that the noble Lord would bow them in 
and bow them out. The noble Lord at 
the head of the Government dared not, on 
account of his free-trade friends, give any 
relief to the agricultural interest, however 
well he might be disposed towards them, 
He, therefore, expected no good from any- 
thing but a dissolution, and would exhort 
the friends of agriculture to action ; let 
them register and persevere. He had a 
Motion on the Paper for remitting the 
income tax on farmers, which was another 
attempt to obtain a modicum of the justice 
which they claimed. He hoped that the 
hon. Member for West Gloucestershire, 
whose eyes were partly opened, would 
soon be induced to quit his seat and come 
over to the protectionist side of the House. 
He should support this Motion, though he 
did not anticipate the slightest good from 
it. The more the country saw of what 
was called free trade, the more would they 
be convinced of the propriety of the war- 
ning given by him before it was passed. 
This Motion would at least show who were 
the real friends of the farmer, and who 
were but ‘sheep in wolves’ clothing.” 
[ Laughter.| He meant ‘ wolves in sheep’s 
clothing.” 

Mr. PLUMPTRE said, that in these 
trying times for the owners and occupiers 
of land, the chief consolation held out to 
them was a series of prophecies that things 
would get better rather than worse. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Paisley 
had also indulged in prophecy, and had 
told them that there was no reason to fear 
that America could export wheat to this 
country under 45s. a quarter. He could 
not say that he had derived any consola- 
tion from such a prophecy, for he believed, 
like all free-trade prophecies, it was one 
of deceit. He had heard very different 
language used by persons likely to be as 
well informed as the hon. Member as to 
the importations of corn that might be ex- 
pected from America. He had been told 
that there was an illimitable extent of land 
ready for cultivation in America, and that 
in all probability there would be a large 
supply of wheat at a much lower price 
than that which had hitherto prevailed. 
The hon. Member for Paisley had also 
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complained of the desponding terms in 
which landlords had addressed their ten- 
ants when they told them they could not 
compete with foreigners. It was asked 
why should they not be as able to compete 
with foreign farmers as our artisans with 
the foreign workmen. But the agricul- 
turist and the manufacturer did not stand 
on the same footing. The agriculturist 
could not command the seasons. The 
manufacturer carried on his works almost 
independent of them. He was sorry the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
did not feel disposed to hold out any hopes 
of alleviation to those who were suffering 
great distress. It was said, indeed, that 
the interest to which he referred might 
have to be put to three years’ further trial. 
Now, that, he conceived, was their great 
reason of complaint. The agriculturists 
were told that they were not sufficiently 
fleeced, and, as they could bear more yet, 
they should endure it. The noble Lord at 
the head of the Government could know 
very little of what was the state of feeling, 
or what was going on in the agricultural 
districts, in which there was a great and 
increasing amount of distress. That dis- 
tress was aggravated by the uncertainty 
which existed in regard to the future. If 
there was any chance of protection here- 
after, the agriculturists might try to do 
that which they were so often told to do— 
namely, apply their skill and capital to a 
greater extent to the cultivation of the 
soil; but when no hopes were held out to 
them—when they had no security for the 
future, the answer which was given their 
demands was only adding insult to injury. 
They felt that they were mocked and in- 
sulted as well as injured. He would, no 
doubt, be disposed to recommend to that 
suffering class a perseverance in peaceful 
conduct; but the expressions of a multi- 
tude suffering great distress had been 
heard, and ought not to be disregarded. 
He thought the time had come when the 
Government were bound to afford some- 
thing like hope to the large masses of the 
suffering agricultural population of this 
country; but the language of the Govern- 
ment and of the hon. Gentlemen opposite ap- 
peared to be, *‘ Perish agriculture! flourish 
Manchester!’’ There was an immense 
body of the people of this country anxious 
to get employment, but who could not ob- 
tain it; and they thought it was very hard 
that the foreign producer should be fa- 
voured and encouraged, while they were 
left disregarded, That was a matter which 
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they could not understand, and it was pro- 
ducing an effect which was worthy of the 
serious attention of the Government. Now, 
he did think that it was too much to en- 
dure for men who were suffering so much 
to be met only in that House by prophecies 
and assertions which would never be realis- 
ed. They were told in the beginning of 
the Session to ‘* wait a little while, and 
things would soon be better.’” He thought 
that things would be worse, and he felt 
satisfied that if the free-trade system were 
persevered in, it would be injurious and 
ruinous, not only to the agricultural classes, 
but to the entire community besides. 

Mr. SLANEY confessed he thought the 
country had gone on too fast in that mat- 
ter, and believed it would have been better 
to have commenced with a low fixed duty. 
On the ground of justice, he thought the 
agricultural portion of the community, 
paying as they did a greater amount of 
local taxation than any other, were en- 
titled to be relieved to the extent of that 
burden. And he thought any honest Com- 
mittee of that House would concede so 
much to them, and he should feel disposed 
to leave to such a Committee the duty of 
deciding that matter. But the question 
was widely different when, after a long 
struggle, the duty on corn was removed, 
and now resolved itself into this—whether 
or not they ought to resume that which 
was called a protective system? Into that 
he would not consent then to enter; but if 
it was an investigation to see how an equi- 
valent could be given to the land for its 
exclusive burdens, which some hon. Gen- 
tlemen denied existed, he would be in fa- 
vour of such a proposition. However, 
they were bound to let the trial they en- 
tered upon take its course; but he would 
not be in favour of encouraging the agri- 
cultural interest to tell their tenants that 
there was no hope for them in their future 
exertions. It was his impression that if 
they brought to bear those energies which, 
as Englishmen, they never could want, 
they would bring back that prosperity onee 
more, which would not only be beneficial 
to themselves, but to all the community. 
The present evils under which the agricul- 
tural interests laboured, were caused, as he 
conceived, by the large importation of fo- 
reign corn into this country, the result of 
an unprecedented large production last 
year. When before had they such exten- 
sive importations from France or Belgium ? 
And in those countries the agricultural in- 
terests were in a similar position of depres- 
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sion to that under which England labour- 
ed. But in considering such a question 
as the present, he would ask the Legisla- 
ture, Was there no other interest than 
that of the land to be taken into account ? 
Were they not bound to bear in mind the 
condition of those who had no other pro- 


perty than their labour, and whose labour, | 


therefore, ought to be protected? He 
maintained that the price of labour was 
not regulated by the price of food; it was 
regulated by the demand for, and the sup- 
ply of, labour. But they were bound to 
take into serious consideration any mea- 
sure which might have the effect of raising 
the price of food on those whose only pro- 
perty was their labour. With regard to 
the question of the corn laws, that having 
now been so far settled, he conceived they 
were bound to try the experiment for some 
time longer, and he acknowledged that he 
was not very sanguine that it would sue- 
ceed. Te thought it likely that great dis- 
tress might prevail throughout the coun- 
try; and whether the energy and industry 
of the people would enable them to strug- 
gle through it, was more than he could 
take upon himself to say. But he thought 
hon. Gentlemen, connected as he was with 


the landed interest, ought to address 
themselves to various other matters con- 
nected with their position—for instance, 
the shackles which now surrounded pro- 
perty, and the various economical arrange- , 
ments by which the condition of the poor, 


might be improved. If, however, the pre- 
sent distress should continue until the next 
Session of Parliament, he would vote for 
the consideration of the question as to whe- 
ther an equivalent ought not to be given 
to the agricultural interest in proportion to 


the burdens under which it laboured. He | 


was happy to say that there was no distress 


amongst the labouring agricultural popula- | 
tion of the district with which he was con- | 


nected and acquainted, although it might 
exist in other counties and amongst the 
agricultural interest generally. He be- 
lieved that where distress occurred amongst 
the labouring agricultural inhabitants in 


other places, it resulted in many instances | 


from a redundancy of the population, and 


the existence of abuses in the administra- , 
|There are various other extracts of the 


tion of the poor-law system. 

The Marquess of GRANBY: Sir, I 
am anxious to offer a few remarks to the 
House on the vote which it will be my 
duty to give on the present occasion. I 
confess I am not surprised at the Motion 
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cestershire, although it comes from an 


‘acknowledged free-trader, and from the 


opposite side of the House, because I have 
always expected that those hon. Gentle. 
men, when they were fully convinced that 
the system of free trade was not adapted 
to this country—I always felt that they 
would be honourable and willing enough to 
acknowledge their error. Sir, I am not 
surprised at the Motion of the hon. Mem. 
ber opposite, because I am fully convinced 
that there is a deep reactionary feeling 
taking place in the minds of all classes in 
this country—with men of all shades of 
political opinion, of all classes, and all po- 
sitions. It was but the other day that the 
opinions of the agricultural tenantry of 
this country were expressed at one of the 
largest meetings perhaps ever held in this 
kingdom, and they gave it as their deli- 
berate conviction that it was utterly im- 
possible for them, if the present rate of 
prices for agricultural produce continued, 
to cultivate their lands; that such a rate 
would not give them any remuneration for 
the skill and capital and labour they ex- 
pended. They told the country, more- 
over, that they were obliged to dismiss 
their workpeople in consequence of the 
great depression in the price of the arti- 
cles they produced. But, great as the 
distress is in this country, it is much 
greater and more deeply felt in the sister 
island. And it is natural that it should be 
so, for seven-eighths of that country de- 
pend upon agriculture alone for their sup- 
port. I will state a few facts of the dis- 
tress in that country, and the authority 
from which I quote will hardly be supposed 
to be tinctured with what might be called, 
perhaps, protectionist fallacy. This is 
from the Irish correspondent of the Mor- 
ning Chronicle :— 

“ The decrease of spring labour is again crowd- 
ing the workhouses in several of the southern and 
western unions. ‘The guardians are making 
stronuous exertions to avoid the necessity of out- 
door relief. In Killarney, beside the ordinary 
workhouse, there are no less than eleven auxili- 
ary establishments, in which there are 4,873 pau- 
pers. Another cause of the extent of pauperism 
arises from the great number of helpless people, 
chiefly women and children, left behind by able- 
bodied men who are emigrating to America.” 


same character, with which I shall not 
trouble the House at present. The noble 
Lord at the head of the Government said 
he was obliged to bring forward his mea- 
sure for the inerease of the elective fran- 


made by the hon. Member for West Glou- chise in Ireland because the number of 
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electors had so greatly decreased in that 
island. My hon. Friend the Member for 
Buckinghamshire, however, told the noble 
Lord, and told him truly, that it would 
have been much more statesmanlike on 
the part of the noble Lord, if, instead of 
lowering the franchise, he had introduced 
measures which would raise the people of 
Ireland to the franchise—if, instead of 
levelling the franchise to the pauperism of 
the country, he had raised the pauperism 
of the country to the franchise. And I 
confess I think that a more statesmanlike 
view than that which was taken by the 
noble Lord. But with respect to this 
country, the distress is not confined to the 
tenant-farmers, notwithstanding what the 
hon. Member who has last spoken said on 
that subject. The hon. Member men- 
tioned that the condition of the agricultu- 
ral labourers was not a depressed one. 
[Mr. Staney said, he had spoken of those 
in the southern districts, with which he 
was acquainted.] I can speak, however, 
of the condition of the midland counties, 
and they are suffering, although the south- 
ern, perhaps, might not be suffering so 
much. I hope, therefore, that the hon. 
Member will not refuse to vote for the 
Motion of the hon. Member for West Glou- 
cestershire. I can state that the weekly 
average rate of wages in some districts is 
not more than 4s. Od. I regret I have 
not the documents to prove this at present 
by me; but I can assure the House the 
ease is so, and it may rely on what I say. 
But the distress prevailing here was not 
confined to one class alone—it pervaded 
many others. It was only this morning I 
saw in the Morning Chronicle the follow- 
ing statement, to which I will take the 
liberty of calling the attention of the 
House. There has been a society estab- 
lished for the relief of the distressed 
needlewomen of this metropolis. It was 
founded in 1844, and amongst its objects 
were— 
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“to provide employment for such needlewomen 
as might be out of work, by supplying them with 
materials for articles of coarse clothing, to be 
divided amongst the subscribers for distribution 
amongst poor persons ; to procure instruction in 
needlework for women who are not efficient at 
their business, and to teach those who are ca- 
pable of learning, and who merit such an advan- 
tage, certain descriptions of needlework which 
the women of London, from want of means of 
learning, are incapable of executing, and the 
materials for which, made in England, are now 
sent abroad to be manufactured by foreigners for 
sale in this country.” 


Now, the only way in which you can really 
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find relief for these people, is by endea- 
vouring to find them plenty of employ- 
ment, and at fair wages, at home. But 
what is the state of this particular sort of 
business? I find, by the last return from 
the Board of Trade, that for the three 
months ending in April, 1849, the amount 
of embroidered and needlework goods im- 
ported into this country was 36,1851, 
while for the three corresponding months 
of the present year it has reached no 
less than 67,955/., or nearly doubled. 
The labouring classes in the country are 
beginning to feel the effect of your 
free-trade measures---they are beginning 
to find out that cheapness does not always, 
nor indeed generally, mean plenty; and 
they are beginning to discover that compe- 
tion does not mean prosperity. Not only 
the labouring classes, but even the manu- 
facturers themselves, are beginning to feel 
the pressure and impolicy of free-trade 
measures. It has been said, and said 
truly, this evening, that the prosperity of 
the agricultural districts depends upon that 
of the manufacturing districts. I fully 
admit the proposition, but at the same time 
I hold that the converse is equally true 
and tenable; and that the prosperity of the 
manufacturing depends also on that of the 
agricultural. And I am convinced that 
the manufacturers themselves are begin- 
ning to entertain that opinion also; they 
find that though by your free-trade mea- 
sures the exports may be increased, at the 
saine time the home demand for their goods 
is diminished. They are also beginning to 
find out that the home market is not only 
the largest and the most important one, 
but that it is also the most secure one. 
Wé have heard this evening that we must 
keep up our hopes, for that the prices of 
corn have been recently rising some eigh- 
teenpence a barrel one week, and sixpence, 
perhaps, another. And this has been held 
out to us as a reason why we should look 
to the future with more hope, and that 
farmers may expect the time will soon come 
when prices will be a great deal better 
than they are now. Now, with respect to 
this great anticipation, I will only say, I 
find by the Times newspaper that the aver- 
age price of corn all over the united king- 
dom for the week erding May 4, 1850, 
was J6s., and if you think that this little 
rise of 6d., 1s., or 1s. 6d., will be of any 
advantage to the farmers, I can only reply 
that it appears to me to be perfectly ludi- 
crous to talk in such a way. But what is 
the language of Her Majesty’s present 
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Government? How do they defend their 
free-trade measures now? Do they say 
their object has been gained? The object 
of free trade had been to reduce prices to 
the lowest possible amount. We wanted 
cheapness, and we got it. No, they do 
not say so. They admit that great dis- 
tress prevails, and that many farmers will 
be ruined. The noble Lord at the head of 
the Government said he was aware that 
the suffering which existed was partly at- 
tributable to recent changes in the com- 
mercial laws of this country; and acknow- 
ledged that he had heard from various parts 
of the country that suffering did exist. 
The object of the Government now is to 
show that at some distant, unmentioned, 
and imaginary period, prices are likely to 
rise. Does not the Government know that 
the only hope of their free-trade measures 
was, that at some future day they would 
be inoperative? I say, therefore, that 
under all the circumstances of the present 
ease, I am not astonished at the Motion 
which has this night been brought forward 
by the hon. Member for West Gloucester- 
shire. I look upon the admission made by 
Government, that the distress which now 
prevails is great—that this is an experi- 
ment which we are trying—I look upon 
the admission made by the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government—by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and by a noble Lord in another 
place, as a ripple upon the wave, caused 
by the alteration of the wind in the political 
horizon; and I look upon this Motion, 
which has led to a discussion upon protec- 


tion to-night, as a wave that has broken | 


from the opposite side of the House, and 
which is but the precursor of the storm | 
which is shortly to arise. It has been said | 
that we have brought forward no substan- | 
tive Motion on this subject. I think the | 
reply of my hon. Friend the Member | 
for Buckinghamshire to that taunt was | 
simple, plain, andemphatic. He said that | 
in the present spirit of the House of Com- | 
mons, and with the temper of the present | 
Government, and seeing that from the com- 
mencement of the present Session, as well 
as from the insult offered the agricultural 
classes in the Speech from the Throne— 
seeing also the reception they had received 
from the noble Lord in Downing-street, | 
my hon. Friend had no right to suppose | 
that the present House would give its sanc- 
tion to any alteration in the present law ; 
more especially when he remembered the 
fate of his very moderate proposition | 
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for a revision of the poor-law, and for 
placing part of the present agricultural 
burdens on the Consolidated Fund; and 
also the fate of the Motion of the hon, 
Member for Oxfordshire. I think my hon, 
Friend was perfectly right in not bringing 
forward any distinct proposition on this 
question, and that he should reserve to 
himself the discretion of choosing the time 
when he might do so. For my own part, 
I rest my reliance for the reversal of the 
present system, not on any revision which 
may be entered upon by the existing House 
of Commons, but on the force of public 
opinion out of doors. I do rely on the 
force of public opinion abroad acting on 
the various Members within this House, 
I rely on that, and not upon any proposi- 
tion which one hon. Member or another 
may bring forward in Parliament. What, 
then, is the condition in which we now 
stand? Being fully convinced that, sooner 
or later—it may be to-day, or to-morrow, 
or a month hence—public opinion will force 
upon you the reversal of that policy you 
have pursued—seeing that the distress in 
the agricultural districts is so great and 
acknowledged, and that the Government 
refuses to listen to any raoderate propo- 
sition made from this side of the House, 
and seeing the purport of the Motion of 
the hon. Member for West Gloucester- 
shire, I, for one, cannot vote against the 
proposition of the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site. 

Str B. HALL did not intend to occupy 
the time of the House; but it was utterly 
impossible for him to avoid taking the op- 
portunity of calling their attention to the 
| circumstances in which they were placed 

| with reference to the very serious subject 
| under their consideration. If it were pos- 
sible to suppose that any person, not a 
| Member of the House, could come in that 
evening and ask what was the subject 
| under discussion, and be told that it was 
the great question of the corn laws, about 
| which so much had been heard out of the 
House, would he not be struck with some 
‘degree of astonishment at the very little 
|interest that was taken upon the subject 
| within its walls? And that same stranger 
| —whom it was impossible to suppose could 
be present—might very naturally have 
_asked on which side sat the protectionists; 
‘while he might drawn his own conclusion 
that they sat on the right hand instead of 
the left of the Speaker, because the ma- 
jority had certainly throughout the even- 
ing been on that (the right side of the 
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House; and it might naturally be supposed 
that those who had taken so great an in- 
terest in the question out of the House, 
would have come down in large numbers 
to look to the interests of agriculture in it, 
and thus have formed the most numerous 
body. But so far from that being the case, 
he had observed that when the three Gen- 
tlemen who had spoken from the protec- 
tionist side, namely, the hon. and gallant 
Member for Lincoln, the hon. Member for 
East Kent, and the noble Lord who had 
just sat down, were addressing the House, 
the largest number of Members on their 
own side had been 27, and the smallest 
17. Such was the fact; and he asked, 
if it was not a perfect farce to go among 
the people during the recess, stimulating 
their minds, and dissatisfying them with 
the state of the law, calling themselves the 
farmers’ friends, and the only advocates of 
their interests—and then out of 200 or 300 
having seats in that House, only from 17 
to 27 to come down on an occasion like 
the present to advocate the interests of 
those deluded beings who had been led to 
look upon them as their only defenders. 
He said it was a farce and a delusion, and 
he was certain that if the Gentlemen who 


belonged to what was called the Manches- 
ter school had taken a similar course out 
of the House, and not come down to pro- 
mote their measures within its walls, they 
would have been, in no measured terms, 
assailed with censure by hon. Gentlemen 


opposite. He asked why they stimulated 
the minds of the people out of doors, mak- 
ing them discontented with the law, and 
telling them that they alone were the 
friends of the people, and yet had not the 
moral courage to bring forward their pro- 
positions when Parliament met? And when 
their great question was brought forward, 
who was it that did so? The noble Lord 
the Member for Stamford said, he was glad 
to see that the first political wave that had 
proceeded in that direction had come from 
the Ministerial side of the House. [The 
Marquess of Granby had said, that it was 
the first wave from the Ministerial side of 
the House.] He thought that was very 
much the same thing, for no waves what- 
ever had proceeded from the other side. 
The farmers found there was such a calm 
on the protectionist side of the House, 
that not even the least ripple was to be 
seen on the surface of that political sea; 
and at last they had to thank the hon. 
Member for West Gloucestershire for hay- 
ing brought forward the question in which 
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they felt so deep an interest. He repeated 
that it was a farce and a mockery for Gen- 
tlemen during the recess to say all they 
had been saying to their constituents, and 
then allow three years of this Parliament 
to go on without even daring to bring for- 
ward this measure. [‘‘ Hear, hear! ’’] He 
had used the word ‘* daring ;’’ for if a man 
said a thing out of doors, he ought to have 
the moral courage to say it also in the 
House. What would be thought, for ex- 
ample, of the metropolitan Members who 
out of doors advised their constituents to 
petition for the repeal of the window tax, 
but after all took no steps in the House to 
carry that object? yet Gentlemen on the 
other side went among their constituents 
promising to do all in their power to obtain 
for them the repeal of the laws which took 
away protection, and then allowed Session 
after Session to pass without bringing the 
question forward. He would just mention 
a parallel case—namely, the agitation for 
the repeal of the legislative union between 
England and Ireland. The conduct of the 
protectionists ran pari passu with that of 
the repealers. The agitators professed 
that repeal was everything to them and to 
their country; but did they bring it for- 
ward? In 1833 it was brought forward, 
but from that time to the year 1848 not 
one Gentleman who was a member of 
Conciliation-hall ever mooted the ques- 
tion in Parliament. By whom was it then 
brought forward? Not by a member of 
the Repeal Association, but by a Gen- 
tleman who was perfectly at variance 
with the members of that assembly. 
The present question was now introduced 
to the House in exactly the same man- 
ner. [ Laughter.] Hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite might laugh; but the cases were 
precisely similar, and he pointed it out 
in order to show that hon. Members were 
not prepared to say in that House, that 
which they were constantly saying out 
of doors. He said this advisedly and 
deliberately, and he used the expression 
in this sense—that hon. Gentlemen on 
the Opposition benches had given the 
people out of doors to understand that 
they would bring forward this question. 
[‘* No, no!’’] Then, why did they rouse 
up the people, unless it were for some de- 
finite object? And what object could it 
be but the amendment of the laws? And 
where could they amend the Jaws, unless 
upon the floor of that House by fair argu- 
ment? If, indeed, they wished to do it other- 
wise, let them say so. But the Houseof Com- 
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mons was the proper place where the sub- 
ject should be brought under discussion ; 
and it had accordingly been brought under 
discussion that night, but not by the wish 
or desire of hon. Gentlemen opposite, but 
by his hon. Friend, with a view to see what 
was the real opinion of the House on the 
subject. They (the protectionists) could 
not deny the fact, that when the question 
was brought forward that evening, they 
could not muster more than twenty-seven 
Members; and if he (Sir B. Hall) and his 
hon. Friends had chosen to have walked 
out, there would not have been any House 
at all. He would not enter upon the ques- 
tion itself. Ie would only say that he was 
glad that an opportunity was now afforded 
for testing the votes of hon. Gentlemen on 
the opposite side of the House; and he 
hoped when they went to their constituents | 
again and told them that they intended 
bringing forward a Motion before the 
House, that they would do so, and not 
leave it for a Member on his (Sir B. 
Hall’s) side of the House to do it for 
them. 

Mr. MILES was somewhat surprised | 
at the speech of the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down. He charged hon. 
Gentlemen upon his (Mr. Miles’) side of 








the House with inconsistency; but what 


ground was there for the charge? They | 
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1846. Since then there had been a new 
Parliament, and (there was no denying the 
fact) a majority of the House of Commons 
had been returned in favour of free trade, 
There could be no doubt about it. The 
country was appealed to, and had given a 
decision in favour of free trade. They 
must wait for a reaction. [ Jronical cheer- 
ing.| Ay, but was not that reaction 
quickly coming? Had it not set in? 
Look to the agricultural districts in Eng. 
land—look to Ireland—look to the north 
of Scotland. The north of Scotland was, 
he believed, suffering more than any other 
portion of the united kingdom. The soil 
was sterile—the climate unfavourable—the 
farmers there were unable to grow the 
finer and more costly produce, but gene- 
rally devoted their lands to the pasture of 
cattle and the growth of oats. Well, but 
see how the price of oats and cattle had 
declined. Under the fostering care of 
protection, remunerating prices had been 
obtained for the produce of the industry of 
those poor people; but under the present 
system all their exertions were unavailing 
—the foreigner was encouraged to under- 
sell them in their own market. It wasa 
well-known fact that the Scotch banks 
were in the habit of advancing money to 
the agriculturists, which indeed was one 
of the causes of the prosperity of Scotch 


were accused of not having attended in | agriculturists ; but he had been informed, 
such numbers as the hon. Baronet could | upon such authority as full credence might 
have wished; but he ought to recollect} be placed in, that since free trade came 
that the Motion did not originate with pro-| into full operation, those banks, finding 
tectionists, but from the free-trade benches. | that farmers were unable to meet their 
What the party to which he (Mr. Miles) | demands, had called in capital to the 
had the honour to belong, had advocated, | extent of 200,0007. Now, he would put 
they still continued to advocate; and though | it to his right hon. Friend the Member for 
there might be waverings and vacillations | Tamworth, if, with the disadvantages of 
on the bench to the right of the chair, | climate, soil, and withdrawal of capital, 
amongst his friends there was a concen-| those men could go on to till their lands? 
trated and determined feeling. Every} From the information which had reached 
man who sat near him had stood by the him, he regretted to perceive that it was 
principle of protection through evil and | not the agricultural interest alone that was 
through good report. He saw no reason, | suffering, but some of the commercial and 
however sincere protectionists might be in | manufacturing classes also; and he greatly 
the advocacy of their ideas, why they | feared that free-traders would find, in the 
should obtrude a discussion indiscreetly, | general depression of the entire population, 
inopportunely, and unadvisedly upon the) the injury which they had inflicted upon 
House. The time was not far distant| the consumer at home, and that nothing 
when Parliament would listen with a wil-| could be expected but a great falling-off 
ling and an eager car to the doctrines of in the home trade. The hon. Baronet the 


protection, and when a British public would | 
entertain these and no other. There was | 
no similarity whatever between the con-_ 
duct of the question of repeal and that of | 
protection, The question of the corn | 
laws had been argued and decided ia) 


Member for Marylebone had, in terms 
vague and undefined, spoken of certain 
promises made at protectionist meetings 
to bring the question before Parliament. 
He (Mr. Miles) had read reports of those 
meetings in the public papers, and must 
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say that he had not seen it stated that any 
hon. Gentleman had expressed his inten- 
tion of bringing forward during the pre- 
sent Session any Motion having for its 
object a recurrence to protection. The 
watchword of his party was, ‘* Bide your 
time ;” let the people trust in them. 
[Laughter.| Yes; let the people have 
full confidence in them, that they would 
never betray their principles, that they 
would never desert the cause of native 
industry, but that they were resolved upon 
not damaging their cause by a hasty and 
ill-advised course ; that they would wait 
until the minds of the British people be- 
eame convinced of the folly and fallacy of 
the free-trade theories, and when the na- 
tional mind had constitutionally declared 
itself by returning to another Parliament 
a majority of protectionists, no time would 
be lost in retracing those steps and re- 
versing that policy which had already 
manifested its disastrous effects at home 
as well as in our colonies. 

Mr. MITCHELL perfectly agreed with 
the hon. Gentleman who had just resumed 
his seat, that the House ought not to legis- 
late for any one particular interest, but for 
the general interest of the country, and 
more especially for the interests of the 
operative classes. It had been affirmed that 
the wages of the agricultural and manufac- 
turing labourers had fallen in proportion to 
the reduction in the price of bread; but he 
believed it could be shown that, since the 
introduction of the system of free trade, 
the consumption of bread had increased 
one-third. How, then, could wages have 
decreased in proportion to the price of 
bread if there had been an increase of one- 
third in the consumption of that necessary 
of life? There could be no doubt that the 
facility of importation of corn had caused 
prices to fall; and he was satisfied that, by 
the lowering of price, the operative popu- 
lation had been placed in far more favour- 
able cireumstances than those in which 
they had lived before the recent measures 
of legislation were enacted. It was those 
measures which had kept this country quict 
for the last three years, and had conducted 
them in peace through all the commotions 
that had agitated and disturbed almost 
every other portion of Europe. It was said 
that free trade had induced the farmers to 
sacrifice their property; but it was his 
opinion that the farmers had submitted to 
much lower prices than they had really 
any occasion to do; and this he attributed 
Ma great measure, if not altogether, to 
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the language which had been held to them 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite. Some of 
those hon. Gentlemen, and amongst them 
the noble Lord the Member for Stamford, 
had by their manner of argument to the 
agricultural population, induced them to 
make a sacrifice in selling their wheat at 
3s. and 4s. a quarter less than they might 
have got for it. What was the present 
state of the corn market? The price had 
increased 5s. a quarter within the last fort- 
night. Was that owing to a scarcity, or 
to an unfavourable state of the weather ? 
Not at all. It was to be wholly ascribed 
to an increased consumption. That con- 
sumption had been so great that, notwith- 
standing the enormous importation of fo- 
reign corn, the stocks in this country were 
now reduced almost lower than they were 
ever before known to be at this time of the 
year. Indeed, his own impression was, 
that prices would gradually increase, and 
that so far from any reaction from the pre- 
sent prices taking place, the probability 
was that they would have prices 2s. or 3s. 
higher rather than lower—in point of fact, 
that the average would be somewhat about 
45s. a quarter. Now, taking the compa- 
rative prices of all other articles into con- 
sideration, he considered that that was a 
price at which a British farmer ought to 
be satisfied to sell his corn when he had a 
good crop. Looking at the diminution of 
the prices of manufactures, of sugar, of 
tea, and the various other articles of con- 
sumption in this country, he considered 
that the farmer was now better off, when 
selling his wheat at 45s. a quarter, than 
he was twenty years ago when he sold it at 
60s. a quarter. Therefore, at the price 
which, in all probability, he would ulti- 
mately realise, the farmer had no reason 
to complain. But if he chose to allow 
himself to be induced by the vaticinations 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite to sell his wheat 
at 35s., then he had no one to blame but 
himself. Among the hon. Gentlemen who 
had been instrumental in producing this 
effect on the minds of the farmers, was the 
hon. Member for Wakefield, in respect to 
whose observations with regard te the 
market price of wheat, seeing that the hon. 
Member was now present, he (Mr. Mit- 
chell) would make one or two remarks. 
He understood the hon. Gentleman ona 
former occasion to state that he had pur- 
chased 1,000 quarters of wheat at a very 
low price. THe did not doubt the veracity 
of the hon. Gentleman, and would admit 
that the hon. Gentleman had bought 1,000 
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quarters of wheat at the low price which | 
he had stated; but what were the facts with 
regard to that wheat? The hon. Gentle- | 
man did not tell the whole truth. The 
wheat which the hon. Gentleman bought | 
was not Stettin wheat, it was not wheat | 
from Pomerania—both of which were of 
very good quality; but it was Silesian 
wheat, the bad condition of which was such 
that there was very considerable risk in 
transporting it to this country. But the 
hon. Gentleman made no admission in re- | 
spect to that risk; he never said anything 
as to the difficulty of its importation from 
the Black Sea. But it was sufficient to 
say, that Silesian wheat was a very infe- 
rior red wheat, and which was subject to 
very great risk in its transmission to this 
country. He (Mr. Mitchell) further un- | 
derstood that at the moment that very | 
Silesian wheat was imported at Hull, red 
Rostock wheat was sold for 7s. a quarter | 
more than the hon. Gentleman could ob- 
tain for his Silesian wheat, and that the | 
average price of red English wheat was | 
5s. a quarter higher than he could get | 
for his said Silesian corn. What right, | 


then, had the hon. Gentleman to come to | 
that House, and talk of his having pur- | 
chased foreign wheat at a very low price, | 


and to frighten the English farmers into | 
selling their wheat at a sacrifice? Surely | 
one who so acted had no ground for as- | 
suming to be the farmer’s friend. By his 
statements, the hon. Gentleman had been | 
inducing the English farmers to sell their | 
wheat at a lower price than they had any 
reason to do. He (Mr. Mitchell) was glad 
to see the recent advances which had taken | 
place in the price of wheat; he therefore | 
deprecated still more the language which 
the hon. Gentleman had used. He had 
now given the hon, Gentleman an op- | 
portunity of saying whether what he! 
(Mr. Mitchell) had stated was correct or | 
not. 

Mr. G. SANDARS said, the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down had made a 
most unreasonable and uncalled-for attack 
upon him: he was sure the [louse would 
listen to him whilst he replied to that at- 
tack. The hon. Gentleman had just 
charged him with having, through state- 
ments made in that House on a former 
occasion, caused a serious and uncalled- 
for depression in the prices of grain| 
through the agricultural districts of the 
country. Ile really had not till now been 
aware of the influence he possessed; and 
he should still have been incredulous had 
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not the hon. Gentleman declared it was 
so. But he begged to assure them his 
only object in giving that information was 
to lay a true statement of facts before the 
House and the country; and he defied the 
hon. Gentleman to disprove his statements, 
The hon. Gentleman had referred to g 
certain purchase made by him (Mr. San. 
dars) of Stettin wheat, and had represented 
it as being an isolated and single transac. 
tion. If the hon. Gentleman had perused 
the correspondence published in the news. 
papers, he would have seen that it was not 
a solitary transaction, but that several 
merchants of Mark-lane had purchased 
Stettin wheat at the same period, and on 
equal if not more favourable terms. He 
knew that purchases had since been made 
at even lower rates than the cargo now 
alluded to. But the hon. Gentleman said 
he did not tell the whole truth—that it 
was Silesian wheat, and necessarily of infe. 
rior quality. Now, though the hon. Gen- 
tleman was a Russian merchant, he was 
not a corn merchant. [Mr. Mircnett: | 
have imported corn.] Then, if so, it was 
that inferior quality of Riga or Archangel 
wheat, to the like of which he wished to 
compare his Stettin wheat; and he much 
doubted if the hon. Gentleman could tell 
the difference between a sample of Silesian 
wheat and a sample of Pomeranian. The 
order which he (Mr. Sandars) had sent out 
was published, and it was for the best 
quality of red Stettin wheat. He men- 
tioned nothing about Silesian; it was an 
order for Settin wheat 6ilbs. to 62 ]bs. to 
the bushel, and he would leave it to any 
person connected with the trade to say if 
yellow wheat of 61 lbs. to 62 Ibs. a bushel 
from Stettin was not of the best quality. 
He had full confidence in the merchant to 
whom he had sent the order, and he per- 
formed it to his satisfaction. He had im- 
ported many cargoes of Silesian wheat, 
but he never had a cargo in the condition 
to which the hon. Gentleman had alluded. 
When the wheat arrived, its value in Wake- 
field market was from 37s. to 38s. If the 
hon. Gentleman referred to the quotations 
at that time in that market, he would find 
that the top quotation was 38s. to 40s. for 
the very finest qualities of English wheat. 
When he said finest quality of English 
wheat, he did not mean to refer to white 
wheat. The quality of the Silesian was a 
fine yellow wheat, and highly esteemed in 
the Yorkshire market. The hon. Gentle- 
man said the farmers had submitted to 4 
sacrifice; and no doubt he like other free- 
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traders, was disappointed in the result 
that had taken place. It was found by 
experience that prices were much lower 
than they expected. He would read to 
the House a quotation from a speech of 
the hon. Gentleman. It was made in the 
month of last July, and he then said— 
“There was a prospect of an abundant harvest, 
and if the farmers got from 45s. to50s. a quarter, 
of which there was every prospect, they would be 
better off than they had been in any year of pro- 
tection.” 
The hon. Gentleman had also made an 
observation which certainly deserved some 
notice; it was that the consumption of 
wheat had increased one-third under free 
trade. A more preposterous statement 
than that, he (Mr. Sandars) could scarcely 
conceive. From whence had this increased 
quantity of one-third been obtained? Dur- 
ing the last year they had imported about 
5,600,000 quarters of wheat, the total 
consumption of the country having been 


18,000,000 or 20,000,000 quarters. The 


hon. Member appeared to have left en- 
tirely out of his caleulation the fact that 
the harvest of 1848 had been a defective 
one, and that 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 | 


quarters at least were required to make 


up the deficiency. He had also not taken 


v 


into account the quantity, amounting at, 


least to 600,000 quarters, which had been 
exported to Ireland in that year, and the 
additional quantity required in that coun- 
try in consequence of the failure of the 
potato crops. Altogether, at least 4,000,000 


to 5,000,000 quarters were required to | 
make up the deficiency; and it was a great 
mistake, therefore, to suppose that the | 


5,600,000 quarters which had been thus 
imported had been owing to the increased 
consumption of the country, while it had, 
in fact, only been imported for the purpose 


of supplying the deficiency of the previous | 


harvest; and it was fortunate that they 
were able to obtain so large a quantity. 
But what was the quantity which would, 
in all probability, be imported for the 
years 1849-50? Tle found, by a re- 
turn recently laid before Parliament, 
that the quantity of wheat imported dur- 
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be imported from America under 45s. per 
quarter. Such, however, was not always 
the case, for wheat had been imported into 
this country from New York and New Or- 
leans at prices considerably under that; and 
it was only in consequence of the stocks of 
wheat being lower there than usual, that 
it was not now imported at less. Returns 
had been laid before Parliament, on the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Shrews- 
bury, which gave the prices of wheat in 
the continental ports and in America for 
several years past; and it would be found, 
upon reference to that return, that in 1844 
the prices at New Orleans ranged from 
17s. to 30s., and in 1840 from 23s. 6d. to 
34s. The freight and charges, when added 
to those sums, would give a very different 
result from that mentioned by the hon. 
Member for Paisley. In Prussia Proper, 
for a period of 22 years, from 1816 to 1837, 
wheat had been 28s. 9d.; and for 17 
years, from 1820 to 1837, only 25s. 5d; 
for Dantzie, for the same period, only 
25s. 4d., as per Mr. Porter’s tables. He 
was surprised that his former statements 
relative to the prices wheat had been sold 
at in Pomeranian ports should have been 
doubted: did the hon. Gentleman know 
the rates at which wheats had been selling 
in the English markets? He would state 
a few from those districts he was best ac- 
quainted with:—at Boston the averages 
through March were for wheat, 34s. 5d. 
34s. 6d., 34s. lld., 35s. 10d.; Oats, 
12s. 10d., 12s. 5d., 13s. 3d., 12s. 10d.; 
Beans, 22s. 6d., 22s. 8d., 22s. 7d., 
22s. 1ld. His correspondent said, April 
12th 1850—‘* Good red wheat sold on 
Wednesday last, 61 to 62 lbs., at 31s. to 
32s., and fine 63 lbs. yellow up to 34s.” 
At Wisbeach the average prices of wheat 
through March and April ruled from 34s. 
to 35s. April 20th a correspondent writes 
| —** Prices to the farmers for 62 lbs. red 
| wheat, 31s. to 34s. per qr.”” From Spal- 
ding, April 17—‘‘ Good red wheat was 
bought yesterday at 33s. per qr. 63 lbs. 
!to the bushel, to the farmers, and for use- 
'ful coarser quality, 31s., 61 Ibs. to 62 Ibs. 
| per bushel; oats 11s. 6d. to 12s.” From 


ing the six months ending 5th of April | Driffield, May 4th—‘‘ The average last 
last was 1,401,000 quarters, as com-| week was, wheat, 32s. 63d.; oats, lls. 4d.: 
pared with 2,994,000 quarters in the cor-| this week, wheat, 33s. 11d.; oats, 13s.” 
responding period of the previous year.| Sales of good wheat were also made at 
And if they were to go on at that rate for | Stamford, 63 Ibs. at 32s. 7d. per qr. in 
the remainder of the present year, they /quantity. He could give numerous other 
would import, not 6,000,000, but 2,800,000 | quotations of English markets to show the 
of quarters only. The hon. Member der | vw prices at which English wheat had 
Paisley had stated that wheat could i selling; yet hon. Gentlemen appeared 
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to be surprised, and doubted the truth of 


statements, quoting similar rates for foreign | 
wheat: surely our merchants were not) 


going to pay the foreigner more for his 
corn than they could buy it for at home. 
We had a return of the exports of corn 
from Galatz and Ibraila. 
they amounted for some four or five years 


past to upwards of 1,200,000 qrs. per an- | 


num, though for some ten years previous 
they had only averaged some 300 qrs. per 
annum. le remembered that, in 1846, a 


large cargo of wheat arrived at Goole, in | 
Yorkshire, from Ibraila, which had cost | 
only 9s. a quarter, and, with freight at, 


8s. 6d. was delivered under 20s. Now, in 
a work which was published by the hon. 
Member for Westbury, the hon. Gentle- 
man said— 

“ Tle would take 52s. 2d. to be the proper price 
of wheat ; and it was therefore clear, that what- 
ever was the average price, if it were above 52s. 2d. 
the farmer gained so much extra profit, and if it 
were under that amount he suffered so much extra 
loss.” 


He (Mr. Sandars) was afraid that the ba- 
lance was on the wrong side now. But 


the hon. Member for Wesbury went on to 
say— 


“That while incaleulable benefit would arise | 
to the manufacturing interests and the working | 


classes generally from the adoption of free trade 
in corn, nothing was more erroneous tlian to sup- 
pose that the price of provisions or labour would 
be cheapened thereby; but the consequence would 
be, by continued prosperity, to provide higher 
rates of each.” 


He was sorry the opinion of the hon. Gen- 
tleman so far had not been carried out. 
He could not agree with the hon. Gentle- | 
man the mover of the Resolution, that it 
was desirable to bring this question before | 


the House at the present time. ile under- 
stood the hon. Gentleman to say that the 
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' they would see a very wide distinction. Ip 
1835 the average price of wheat was 39s, 
4d. Last six weeks of 1850 wheat was 
37s. 8d.; difference, 1s. 8d.; barley, 1850, 
22s. 9d., 1835, 29s. 1ld., difference, 73, 
2d.; oats, 1850, 15s., 1835, 22s. Id., dif. 
ference, 7s. 1d.; rye, 1850, 21s. 2d., 1835, 
90s. 4d., difference, 9s. 2d.; beans, 1850, 
23s. 9d., 1835, 36s. 11ld., difference, 13s, 
2d.; peas, 1850, 25s. 1d., 1835, 36s. 6d., 
difference, lls. 5d. These Jow prices 
arose from our large production; that year 
being considerably above an average, and 
the three preceding years were full averages, 
In 1849 the crop was large; but it was 
preceded by a deficient crop; and there. 
| fore the farmers were less able to bear the 
| present low prices. He wished to call the 
attention of the House to the system of 
averages as made up in this country; they 
| did not fairly represent the prices the farmer 
| received for his produce, as it was returned 
over and over with an accumulation of 
freight and charges. For instance the 
averages were— 
General Average. London Average, 
March 22 » Ad. 2s. 5d, 
April 5 
April 29 
May 


. 11d. 


' Or a difference of 4s. to 5s. per quarter, 
and he believed the general average, if 
| taken fairly from the growers alone, would 
| not now be above 35s. in place of 36s. 11d, 
| He should advise the right hon. Gentleman 
|the President of the Board of Trade to 
| take this question into his early considera- 
tion, with a view of having the returns 
made from the growers or producers only, 
and that he would also turn his attention 
to a system of agricultural statisties. It 
| was a disgrace to this country and this 
‘age that we had no means of testing our 


present system had been tried three years, | yearly produce and consumption of grain. 
and therefore long enough; but he must | Statements had been made of the small- 
remember that although the Act was|ness of our stacks of wheat out of the 
passed in 1846 it did not come into| farmers’ hands. The noble Lord the Pre- 
operation until February, 1849. Up to! sident of the Council had said the other 
that time there was a sliding-scale; and | day, that the stock of foreign wheat in the 
the present system, therefore, as he | country was only 242,000 qrs.: this was a 
conceived, had been in operation only fif- | great mistake. The stock in London alone 


teen months. Much had been said in 
that debate as to the prices of 1835. 
Hon. Gentlemen should remember that 
there was a great difference between 
the prices of 1835 and of the present 
time as to other descriptions of grain 
than wheat. If they took wheat, the dif- 
ference of price was not very much; but 
if they took other descriptions of grain, 


amounted to fully this. In Liverpool it 
was considerable; and in Wakefield and 
Leeds alone it amounted to 120,000 qrs.; 
and take this country at large, he believed 
it amounted to near, if not quite, one mil- 
lion of quarters. There was one further 
point to which he wished to refer in con- 
nexion with this subject, and that was the 
danger which, in his opinion, arose from 
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an extreme reliance upon foreign supplies 
of wheat in cases of deficient harvests at 
home. The great bulk of the supply of 
foreign wheat was obtained from European 
ports. It appears that during the last 
year there had been imported from Rus- 
sian ports 550,000 quarters; from Den- 
mark, 243,000 quarters; Prussia, 618,000; 
Holland, Belgium, and the Hanseatic towns, 
about 1,000,000 quarters; from France, 
730,000 quarters; America 617,000 quar- 
ters; and from all other parts of the world 
only 418,000 quarters. When deficient 
harvests occurred in this country, a similar 
deficiency usually prevailed in the conti- 
nental nations of Europe; the case was not 
so, however, with America, and drawing 
as we did our chief supplies from Europe, 
he could but apprehend serious difficulties, 
if not famine prices, in periods of deficiency 
at home from our relying to a great extent 
upon foreign supplies. As to what might 
be considered the natural price of wheat 
under the free-trade system, some differ- 
ences of opinion appeared to prevail. He 
had taken some pains to procure correct 
information on this point, by correspon- 
dence with corn merchants in the principal 
ports of Europe, and the result was, that 
at 35s. per quarter here, we might expect 
considerable supplies of foreign wheat. It 
would be produced and shipped F. 0. B. at 
28s. to 30s. per quarter, and with 5s. to 
6s. per quarter freight and expenses, deli- 
vered at the ports of this country. Ie 
would, with the permission of the Iouse, 
read to it a letter he had received from a 
merchant of high standing in Prussia, and 
one who was high in the confidence of the 
Government of that country :— 
** Stettin, April 4, 1850. 

“The main question is, at what price can the 
farmer abroad afford to sell wheat, and what does 
It cost the farmer at home? I am not able to 
judge of the latter; but so much is certain, that 
you cannot grow wheat as cheap in England as is 
the case on the Continent ; and I have therefore 
ever been of opinion that you ought to have re- 
tained a moderate duty, of perhaps 5s. per quarter, 
till such time when the price of land, rent, taxes, 
labour, &e., comes more to a level (if ever) with 
other countries; and I have no doubt that the 
country at large would have been quite as satis- 
fied as with the present 1s. duty. I say this, not- 
withstanding I adhere to the principle of free trade 
as much as any sensible man can do, and I found 
It upon the conviction, that our farmers can well 
atford to sell at prices equal to 29s. and 39s. per 
quarter, free on board ; and upon the belief that it 
Will be found similar in all exporting countries, 
Say, that under common circumstances, they all 
an grow, or afford to supply you considerably 
cheaper than England.” 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer had re- 
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cently stated, that he believed the price 
would range at between 45s, and 50s. per 
quarter: in his (Mr. Sandars’) opinion it 
would vary from 35s. to 40s. Returns re- 
cently laid before Parliament showed that 
they had imported under the 5th and 6th 
Vict., in two years, 400,000 quarters of 
wheat, which paid a duty of 20s., the 
average price of which must, therefore, 
have been under 50s. With respect to the 
Motion before the House, he felt himself 
placed in some difficulty. He thought it 
unwise to bring forward the Motion at the 
present time, as the system of free trade 
had not been in operation for more than 
fifteen months. He had pledged himself 
that he would give free trade a fair trial, 
and he felt bound to say that, in his opin- 
ion, it had not yet received that fair trial, 
and he did not, therefore, feel himself in a 
position to vote for the Motion of the hon. 
Member for West Gloucestershire. 

Mr. J. WILSON said, the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down had referred to 
an opinion of his (Mr. Wilson’s) expressed in 
a publication issued in 1840, and in refer- 
ring to that the hon. Member had told the 
House, that in that year he (Mr. Wilson) 
had mentioned the price of 52s. 2d. as 
being the average price of the preceding 
seven years—a price which had paid the 
English farmers, and which would probably 
continue to be the price in future years. 
The hon. Gentleman had then expressed 
his regret, that the experience at present 
did not justify the opinion which he (Mr. 
Wilson) had put upon record at that time. 
Now, he held a paper in his hand, from 
which he found that, taking the average 
price of the last seven years, and compar- 
ing it with the price for the seven years 
preceding 1840, instead of its being 52s. 
2d., it was 53s. per quarter. The hon. 
Gentleman also said, that the present 
average price was below the average in 
1840; but it should be remembered that 
the seven years to which he (Mr. Wilson) 
had referred in 1840, included years when 
the price of wheat was lower for a longer 
period than it had been at any period 
during the last seven years, even including 
the present year. In 1835, for instance, 
for a period of thirty-six weeks, the price 
of wheat was under 40s.; whereas in 1849, 
the price had been under 40s. only for a 
period of sixteen weeks. Then the hon. 
Gentleman went on to quote the average 
price of barley and oats at that time, com- 
pared with the present, but fell into a 
great fallacy, because at the former time 
he quoted the average for a year, and at 
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the present time quoted the average for the 
last six weeks only Let him quote the aver- 
age price now and in 1835. Last year the 
price averaged 10s, higher than it did at 
the present moment; and therefore it was 
unfair for the hon. Gentleman to compare 
1835, taking its low and high price toge- 
ther, with the price at the present moment. 
Then, the hon. Gentleman referred to the 
statements he had made in the House and 
elsewhere as to the prices at which he had 
made purchases. He (Mr. Wilson) had no 
doubt that whatever the hon. Gentleman 
stated as regarded his purchases was true; 
but he contended that the price at which he 
might have purchased wheat at the present 
time, considering that the present was an 
exceptional time—that at whatever price 
he might have purchased for the last two 
or three months, it could be no fair criterion 
of the price of wheat for a number of years. 
But the hon. Gentleman had gone further, 
and quoted several letters he had received 
from the Continent for the purpose of show- 
ing that wheat was lower than when he 
had addressed the House on a former occa- 
sion. He (Mr. Wilson) could only say in 
reply, that he had a statement from the 
continental ports, by which he found that 
in every market of the continent of Eu- 
rope, extending to the Baltie ports, the 
price of wheat had risen from 1s, to 2s. 6d. 
during the last fortnight. Ie had observ- 
ed that some of the letters from which the 
hon. Gentleman quoted were dated so far 
back as the 9th of March, and that the 
latest was dated the 15th of April. The 
hon. Gentleman had also quoted letters 
from the home markets; but these also 
were dated some weeks back. Now, the 
rise of price in the home markets to which 
allusion had that evening been made, occur- 
red during the last fortnight or three weeks. 
He found that in Canterbury four weeks 
ago the average price was 38s. 7d.; the 
present week it was 40s. In Lincoln, four 
weeks ago, it was 37s.; last week it was 
39s. 8d. He had been told by a gentle- 
man that evening, that at a market in 
Berkshire he had recently sold wheat at 
44s., being 4s. higher than he had obtained 
for it a fortnight ago. But the hon. Gen- 
tleman had also complained of the mode 
of taking the averages, and he had quoted 
the London averages as being higher than 
those in the provincial towns. If, however, 
he had referred to his statements on former 
occasions, he might have found out why 
the London averages should be somewhat 
higher than the country averages. The 
hon. Gentleman was perfectly right in 
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supposing that, so far as home-grown 
wheat was concerned, it was subject in 
London to a portion of the same charges 
as the foreign wheat, and the addition 
of those charges might explain why the 
average here was higher than it was 
in the provincial towns. But, however, 
it was of much more importance that 
the House should consider the general 
bearings of this question, than that they 
should consume their time on individual 
eases. He was perfectly willing to admit, 
with many hon. Gentlemen on the opposite 
side of the House, that there was not in 
this country at present that universal pros- 
perity which all present would be glad to 
see; butall, he thought, must acknowledge 
that there was a wonderful distinction be- 
tween the suffering at present compared 
with the suffering at former times. [** No, 
no!’’] He thought every dispassionate man 
must admit that, whereas in former times 
much of the suffering had been undergone 
by the working classes, whatever suffering 
we had now to deplore was chiefly con- 
fined to the middle classes of this country. 
[Renewed cries of “No, no!’] Hon. 


Gentleman said ‘* No, no;"’ but he had 
heard an hon. Gentleman on the opposite 
side say, in the course of the present Ses- 


sion—and it was a true saying—that this 
question of the corn laws must be settled 
by the influence it bore on the working 
classes. On that test he (Mr. Wilson) was 
willing to judge of this question. In Feb- 
ruary last, prior to the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire, the Govern- 
ment laid a return on the table from the 
Poor Law Commissioners, showing the state 
of pauperism on the lst of January this 
year, as compared with former years. A 
noble Lord, in another place, who was dis- 
satisfied with that return, and suspecting 
that there might be some cause for making 
it up to the lst January, moved for a simi- 
lar return applicable to the middle of the 
last quarter. What did that return show? 
He moved for a return of the number of 
paupers receiving indoor and outdoor re- 
lief in a given week in the middle of 
February. Now, that return, moved for 
by a noble Lord, himself a great protec- 
tionist, showed the following remarkable 
results: In the corresponding week of 
these years, there were— 

Total. 
908,000 
993,000 


Outdoor Paupers. Indoor Paupers. 
729,000 179,000 
824,000 169,000 

1849 784,000 159,000 943,000 

1850 748,000 142,000 894,000 


So that in the vaunted year of 1848, when 


1847 
1848 
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908,000 
993,000 
943,000 
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wheat was 100s. per quarter, there were a 
far greater number of paupers than in the 
present year of alleged depression and dis- 


tress; and the total number of paupers in 


the country had been reduced from 993,000 
to 894,000. He thought they would hardly, 
after this evidence, deny that, whatever | 
suffering there may be in this country as | 
compared with former years, they could | 
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sum? Why, no more than 2,500,0001., 
being 200,0007. less than they derived 
from the 51,000,000/. expended in 1848. 
In fact, then, 51,000,0007. had, in the 
interval, been expended by the commu- 
nity, from which the owners now realised 
absolutely no return whatever. This was 
a fact which, in his opinion, of itself ex- 
plained a very great deal of the distress 


not attribute an unusual portion of that | under which our middle classes were suf- 
suffering to the labouring portion of the fering. The hon. Gentleman talked of the 
community. But while he admitted there | diminished imports of grain last year. If 
was considerable suffering among the mid- | any argument more striking than another 
dle classes, he could not admit that that | could demonstrate the benefits which free 
suffering was confined to the agricultural | trade had conferred upon the country, it 
classes. They had been told by the hon. | was precisely that of the hon. Member on 
Mover of this Motion—and hon, Gentlemen | this particular point. The hon. Member 
seemed to think that the statement told a| told them that the harvest of 1848 was 
great deal in favour of their views—that | deficient, and that, in consequence of that 


the free-traders were disappointed in the | circumstance, no less than 5,500,000 quar- 


expectations they entertained of free | 
trade. But could hon. Gentlemen over- | 
look the causes which affected the middle | 
classes at this moment? Could they not | 
discover one great cause to which farmers, | 
shopkeepers, and others of the middle 
classes, owed much suffering? Some hon. 
Gentlemen present knew the county of 
Lincoln and ether counties, and they were 
well aware that they could scarcely name 
a person in those counties who had not | 
suffered severely from railway speculations. 
[*No, no!’’] Hon. Gentlemen said, ‘* No, 
no.’ He was not charging the agricultu- 
ral classes with speculating in railways. 
He had already said that he did not con- 
fine his observations to them. He believed 
the middle classes of Liverpool and Man- 
chester were as much, or, perhaps more, 
engaged in these speculations than others; 
but while he said this, he could not hide from 
himself the fact that this was one great and 
patent cause of the suffering with which 
free trade was charged. He had obtained 
areturn from the secretary of the Stock 
Exchange, which gave an account of nine 
of the chief railways of the kingdom. 
From this it appeared that, in 1848, there | 
were no less than 147,000 men employed 
in making railways; now, there were not | 
quite 45,000. So that here were upwards 
of 100,000 men thrown idle in consequence 
of the discontinuance of these railways. 
What else did he find? In 1848, on 
these nine railways, there were expended 
51,000,0002. sterling, from which the middle 
classes derived in dividends 2,700,0001. At 
present, there were expended 102,000,0001. ; 
and what did the House think the public 
Were deriving as an income from that 








ters of foreign wheat came into this coun- 
try under the facilities given by our recent 
legislation. Such was precisely the object of 
that legislation. The hon. Member said that 
the importation this year had fallen off—the 
harvest of 1849 having been plentiful; this 
again was the object of their recent legis- 
lation; to equalise, as nearly as in them 
lay, the seasons. The hon. Member, more- 
over, was mistaken in his figures on this 
point; he stated that, in the last six months, 
up to April, 1,200,000 quarters had been 
imported, whereas the returns to the Board 
of Trade indicated only 600,000 quarters 
—463,000 of these being of wheat. The 
hon. Member asked what evidence the hon. 
Member for Bridport had of the large in- 
crease he indicated in the consumption of 
bread this year. The hon. Member for 
Bridport had the same evidence that was 
open to the hon. Member himself in the 
simple facts, among others, that, in addi- 
tion to the large quantity of foreign wheat 
imported, the quantity of home wheat sold 
in the English markets in the past six 
months was 2,627,000 quarters; whereas 
the quantity so sold in the six correspond- 
ing months of last year was only 2,310,000 
quarters. The hon. Member who opened 
the debate talked of the English farmer 
being undermined by the United States’ 
farmer; and, further, a great deal had 
been said about the quantity of wheat im- 
ported last year from the United States, 
of the large profits made upon those im- 
ports, and so on. Now, he held in his 
hand an account of four cargoes of wheat, 
imported last year from New York to 
Liverpool, by the house of which the hon. 
representative of South Lancashire was a 
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these cargoes, consisting of 4,315 quarters, | question. 
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Would hon. Gentlemen, in the 


there had been a loss in quantity of 357 | month of May, 1836, have been satisfied to 
bushels, equivalent to a charge of 2s. 3d. | take the experience of 1835 as a fair crite. 
per quarter, the cost of bringing the cargo | rion of the effect of thesliding-scale of 1828? 
to England being 10s. 2d. per quarter; or, | Was he not, then, equally justified in de. 


together, 12s. 5d. per quarter. 
with the other cargoes was much the same. 
It appeared that at the present time the price 


| 


The case | clining to take the prices of 1848-49 asa 


fair criterion of what the price of wheat 
would be in future? It had been shown 


of good white wheat in New York was/| clearly and indisputably that, whatever 
44s. 9d. per quarter; so that this wheat | parties in this country might be suffering 
could not be brought into the markets of | from distress, the working classes were 
this country under a total cost of at least | better off than they had been some years 


56s. 


He would add this further fact, that | ago. 


[‘« Oh, oh!”?] Would not hon, 


at the present moment flour was 3s. per Gentlemen opposite credit returns which 
barrel dearer at New Orleans than at had been laid upon the table by their own 


Liverpool. 
danger of the British farmer being under- 
mined by the United States’ farmer; and, 
moreover, he should not be surprised to see, 
within a few months, quantities of wheat 
shipped from Europe for the United States. 
[‘* Oh, oh !’’] Ton. Gentlemen who cried 
*“*Oh, oh!”’ did not seem to know that 
searcely ten years ago large supplies of 
wheat went from Europe to America. 
During the last ten years there had been 
variations of high and low prices. The 


years 1843, 1844, and 1845, had been, on 


the continent of Europe, the cheapest 
years that had been known for a long pe- 
riod; but he could not understand why 
some hon. Gentlemen should be unwilling 
to take the experience of the last ten or 
twelve years as a fair criterion of the pro- 
bable prices of the next five or ten years. 
The condition and character of many parts 
of the Continent were entirely changed with- 
in the last fifteen or twenty years. The 
Rhenish provinces, for instance, had for- 
merly exported a considerable quantity of 
grain; but, for several years past, instead 
of exporting, they had been regularly im- 
porting. It had been said that free trade 
would stimulate production abroad, and 
that in the course of time it would in- 
crease materially the supplies from foreign 
countries. He had no doubt that would 
be the case, provided we could give to 
those countries a higher price than they 


had been in the habit of receiving, for | 


they would then bring new land into culti- 
vation, and increase the productiveness of 
the land already cultivated; but, unless we 
gave an increased price, there could be no 
impulse to increased cultivation. He could 
only say that he thought it would be most 
unfair and most unwise in that House to 
declare that the experience they had hither- 
to had with regard to recent legislation 


He did not perceive, then, any | friends ? 





The House had no other crite. 
rion by which to form a judgment; but if 


| hon, Gentlemen opposite could furnish any 


better criterion of the condition of the 
working classes than was afforded by the 
returns from poor-law unions throughout 
the kingdom, which were wholly unin. 
fluenced by the Government, he would be 
willing to admit that these returns did not 
afford a satisfactory test. Until, however, 
some better criterion was found, he was 
entitled to say that, whatever effect free 
trade in corn may have had, and what- 
ever consequences may have been pro- 
duced by low prices, the working classes of 
this country are at present in a better 
position than they even enjoyed before 
free-trade measures were sanctioned by 
Parliament. 

Mr. HERRIES said, he would oceupy 
the House only a short time. The pre- 
sent debate, as far as it had gone, was 
undoubtedly fertile in admissions on all 
sides tending to the hope that the House 
would ultimately come to some common 
agreement on this important subject. One 
hon. Member (Mr. Hastie) stated if the 
present state of things continued for three 
years longer, he would become a protec- 
tionist, and agree to a duty on foreign 
corn. The hon. Member for Shrewsbury 
(Mr. Slaney) made a remarkable stuate- 
ment, that had he been consulted on the 
repeal of the corn laws, he would have ad- 
vocated a protective duty, because he con- 
sidered it was justified by reason of the 
special burdens borne by the agricultural 
interest, and that if the present state of 
things continued, he was of opinion that 
protection must be given. Why, this was 
the very essence of protection, for the 
hon. Member was both retrospectively and 
prospectively in favour of that policy. It 
was much to be regretted that it had not 
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the advantage of his present support. Let 
it always be well understood that the pro- 
tectionists called for no special favour to 
any class. With respect to the agricul- 
turists they asked for strict justice only, 
and they demanded it in the alternative: 
they required either a reversal of the free 
admission of foreign corn, or some com- 
pensation for the special burdens to which 
land was subjected. This, in fact, was 
the whole question. The hon. Gentleman 
had said the present disastrous state of 
things was not wholly to be attributed to 
free trade; but he could not deny that a 
part of the distress was owing to the adop- 
tion of free trade. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Westbury gave the agri- 
culturists hopes of better times—meaning 
better prices. What did that hon. Mem- 
ber mean by such inconsistency? If low 
prices be the object of the free-traders, 
and they had obtained them, why should 
they now turn round and say low prices 
ought not to exist any longer? All these 
contradictions, in his opinion, tended to 
further the Motion of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Gloucestershire. 
He (Mr. Herries) would confine his obser- 
vations to the question before the House, 
which was to go into Committee to con- 
sider the laws relative to the importation 
of corn, Taking the Motion in conjunction 
with another which had been announced 
some time back by the same hon. Member, 
for a fixed duty of 8s. on the importation 
of foreign corn, he would say if the House 
agreed to the Motion before it, he should 
in that view give it his support; and he 
must say he was surprised the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government should have 
any difficulty in giving his consent to this 
Motion, seeing that he at one time was in 
favour of an 8s. duty himself. The an- 
swer given by the noble Lord opposite to 
the remonstrances of this important and 
most aggrieved interest, when recently 
presented to him by a deputation entitled 
to much respect, was by no means 
satisfactory. The debate to-night had 
turned upon the argument, or what was 
called such, that this was but a trial of 
the experiment of free trade. He would 
refrain from addressing his observations 
on this occasion to the effect of such an 
experiment upon other branches of British 
industry, and restrict them to the free in- 
troduction of foreign corn in competition 
with our home produce, by which it was 
now no longer disputed that the value of 
that produce had been lamentably deteri- 
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orated. As to the assumption now put 
forward, that the recent policy was adopted 
as an experiment only, he should protest 
in the strongest terms against such a view 
of the subject, and against the belief that 
any Legislature could have been rash and 
reckless enough to venture upon an expe- 
riment involving in its possible conse- 
quences the welfare of the largest and most 
important proportion of the community. 
He, for one, had never understood, at the 
time they were bringing forward their 
free-trade propositions, that they were 
about to try an experiment. He did not 
think that if the proposition were so un- 
derstood, the House of Commons would 
ever have consented to it. When the hon. 
Member who had moved the Address at 
the commencement of the Session had ad- 
mitted that the agricultural interest had 
suffered a loss of 90,000,0001., he did not 
treat that enormous sacrifice as the result 
of an experiment only, but rather gloried 
in it as a permanent consequence of a 
permanent policy. If, however, these 
measures were to be looked upon only 
as an experiment, he thought that they 
must acknowledge this was an expe- 
riment which had had a fair trial, as far 
as the agricultural interest was concerned. 
It was now three years since the passing 
of the Act; but in point of fact there were 
only fifteen months that could be said to 
be applicable to the experiment made. 
From the moment that this Act might be 
said to have come into full operation, the 
most serious results were felt by the agri- 
cultural interest. This experiment had 
had, then, a trial which every reasonable 
man must admit had told most injuriously 
upon the farming interest of the country. 
In spite of all the calculations made on 
the other side as to the probability of that 
interest rising from its depressed state, it 
was now next to impossible that any dis- 
passionate person could entertain a rational 
hope of their anticipations being realised 
under the existing law. The Legislature, 
he contended, had no right to impose 
these hard conditions, whether by way 
of trial or otherwise, upon the greatest 
interest of the country. It was impos- 
sible for the present system of govern- 
ment to continue without giving some 
relief to the agricultural interest, which 
was now suffering such unequal bur- 
dens. He would ask those who supported 
these measures to say candidly whether 
they had not been disappointed in the re- 
sults expected from them? Was there 
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any person now in office who, if he could 
have foreseen the effects that were to fol- 
low from these measures, would have had 
the folly or the wickedness to propose 
them? Would he not rather have shrunk 
from the idea of throwing the agriculturists 
of England into competition with the fo- 
reigner, if he had foreseen the conse- 
quences? The agriculturists were told to 
put their hope in the future, for that things 
would soon become better. They talked 
of the energies of the British farmer, and 
they spoke eloquently of the spirit of the 
British farmer backed by his English capi- 
tal being able to overcome his present dif- 
ficulties. But he would ask them what 
right had they to impose these difficulties 
upon the British farmer? What right 
had they to test to the utmost extremity 
of even possible endurance his spirit and 
his strength under such circumstances? 
He had no doubt but that the British far- 
mer would struggle to the last against 
these or any other difficulties, and _per- 
haps be able, to some extent, to mitigate 
the evils with which the Legislature had 
surrounded him. But within the short time 
that had elapsed since this so-called ex- 
periment had been tried, the prices of 
agricultural produce had diminished 20, 
25, and 30 per cent. Was not that 
broad fact sufficient evidence of the result 
of the trial, without descending to minute 
calculations or particular details? But, in 
order to show in the most tangible form 
the pressure that was imposed upon the 
agricultural interest, let us compare it 
with the pressure of the most prominent 
of the direct imposts upon the country, 
and the effects of which were universally 
felt and acknowledged. Compare what 
had been done to the British agriculturist 
with the alarm which was created in the 
last year by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when he felt 
himself compelled to repair his shattered 
finances by a proposition to increase thie 
income tax. We all remember the uni- 
versal outcry which followed the announce- 
ment of that proposal. It was true the 
Government were obliged to withdraw 
that proposition, and to content themselves 
with the simple continuance of the tax at 
its existing rate of 3 per cent. But what 
was this even when compared with the 
sacrifice now recklessly imposed upon the 
income of the agriculturists? What was 
the amount required to be paid by the 
agriculturists ? Why, they had taken 30 
per cent on the incomes of the farmers. 
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They had taken in this one year from the 
farmers, what was equivalent, at the least, 
to ten times the present income tax. 
One hon. Member said, that if England 
continued to suffer thus for three years, he 
would be a protectionist. He (Mr. Herries) 
would tell the hon. Member that he should 
according to his own principles be a pro- 
tectionist and help the agriculturist now. 
The commiseration of the hon. Gentle. 
man ought not to be postponed—it should 
be manifested at once, for the extent of 
the loss and suffering was generally ae- 
knowledged. The proposition now made 
had for its object the going into a Com- 
mittee with a view, no doubt, of proposing 
a fixed duty upon foreign corn. He (Mr. 
Herries) did not think that that would be 
a very great relief to the agriculturists, 
He was convinced that the effect of putting 
on such a duty would not materially affeet 
the price of corn. He was disposed to 
think that the imposition of a moderate 
fixed duty upon corn would not have the 
effect of raising the price, but it would en- 
sure them against the prices going much 
lower. It would have the effect of cir 
cumscribing the radius of competition of 
the foreign growers in our own markets, 
and would thereby put a certain limit upon 
those enormous importations, from which 
the detriment to our own producers had 
been so severely experienced. It might 
thus in all probability tend to arrest a fur- 
ther declension in the price of corn in this 
country. Even supposing that it would have 
the effect of raising the price of corn to the 
extent of 45s., that would, in some de- 
gree, be a boon to the farmer, as compared 
with the present prices. Could they point 
out any interest in the country that would 
be injured by a rise in the price of corn to 
45s.? If they could not, why then did 
they not take some steps to attain this re- 
sult? They certainly used much milder 
language to the demands of the agricul- 
turists now than they did before. But 
would they do nothing more? Would they 
wait for the expiration of three years for 
the experiment, as the hon. Member for 
Paisley suggested? He would caution 
them against any further delay. They 
ought to take warning by the excitement 
and alarm that they had already created. 
But the agriculturists had been somewhat 
suspiciously advised by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Ripon, not to press 
their claims for relief in the present Ses- 
sion, but to postpone them until the next 
year, when the income tax would expire, 
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and when a general reckoning with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer must take 
place, and thus to throw the weight of 
their grievances into the general cauldron 
of difficulties with which the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government would 
then have to contend. It was admitted 
from both sides of the House that the 
landed interest was exposed to peculiar 
burdens which ought to be taken into con- 
sideration, and relieved, when the question 
arose of exposing it to open competition 
with the foreigner. Promises were given 
that such relief should be afforded. But 
the hour of fulfilment had not arrived. 
The most moderate application for the per- 
formance of those promises, had been made 
by the hon. Member for Buckinghamshire. 
That application had been rejected. Could 
they be surprised at the strong sentiments 
of indignation which that refusal had ocea- 
sioned? He begged to be understood as 
not entertaining the slightest wish to con- 
tribute to the angry feeling that at pre- 
sent existed in the country upon this sub- 
ject. That inimical feeling, however, 
clearly justified by the treatment which 
the agricultural interest had received, was 
not the source of the greater part of the 
obstruction experienced by the Ministers. 
They had a domestic opposition of their 
own from which it chiefly proceeded. It 
was from that quarter that they were con- 
tinually attacked. They were treated by 
that section of the House like the idols of 
some savage tribes, or the saints of some 
Catholic countries hardly less ignorant, 
alternately worshipped or whipped as the 
exactions of their yotaries were granted or 
refused. There had been many whipping 
nights in the present Session. The re- 
trenchment of 6,000/. on the abolition of 
the window tax, the resolutions on the tim- 
ber duties, the attornies’ certificates, were 
all administered from the same quarter, 
and in the same spirit. Let the Govern- 
ment ponder on these signs, and reflect 
upon the consequence of persevering in a 
system of ruinous injustice towards the 
great landed interests of the kingdom. Let 
them beware lest that great and widely- 
dispersed body of the community, upon 
whose loyalty and devotion all Govern- 
ments had hitherto been accustomed to 
rely for the maintenance of a complicated 
and unpopular system of taxation, which 
was the very foundation of our national 
eredit, should be driven to desert them in 
their hour of need! The true meaning of 
the word ‘* protection” for which they con- 
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tended, was neither more nor less than 
justice. It meant defence against an un- 
due invasion of rights and property, or 
compensation for partial and undue taxa- 
tion. On a former occasion, when he 
had asserted thus much, the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Bradford had interrupted 
him and said, ‘‘ Yes, and I ask for justice 
for my constituents.’’ [Colonel THompson : 
Hear, hear!] He (Mr. Herries) had as 
sincere a respect and admiration for the 
manufacturing interests as the hon. and 
gallant Member himself could have. No 
man could estimate more highly the na- 
tional importance of that great branch of 
British industry, and the high claims which 
it possessed upon the gratitude and the 
support of this country. But he asked 
for an equal consideration of a still greater 
department of industry and capital. When 
the manufacturers boasted of their readi- 
ness to abandon all protection from import 
duties on foreign productions, and insisted 
on imposing the same condition on the 
landed interest, they overlooked or wilfully 
suppressed a material distinction. It so 
happened that the manufacturer was, un- 
der the present relative circumstances of 
this country and the Continent, enabled to 
produce the subjects of his industry at a 
lower price than the foreigner; while the 
British farmer was prevented, by the bur- 
dens imposed upon him, from raising agri- 
cultural produce at anything like the same 
rate as the continental cultivator. This 
made it as impossible for him to sustain 
competition, as it was easy for the manu- 
facturer to do without protection. He 
would ask the liberty of calling the atten- 
tion of the House to the converse of this 
state of things as it existed in Prussia, 
for example. There, matters were just 
in a contrary position. The Prussian 
farmer could grow his grain at a much 
cheaper rate than the British; while the 
manufacturer could not fabricate his wool- 
len, or cotton, or hard wares upon the 
same terms as the English. What, then, 
if the Prussian landowner should come to 
his Government and say, ‘* We want no 
protection, we disdain it; take it away 
therefore from the manufacturer!” But 
the Prussian Government is too wise to 
listen to him. It considers that the re- 
lative circumstances of each interest is 
fairly to be considered, and justice to be 
done to both as component parts of the 
same country, and having a common in- 
terest in its safety and its honour. The 
Government of this country appeared to 
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forget these diversities of circumstances 
and claims, and this community of in- 
terests among ourselves. It was evident 
that a great change was taking place in 
the public opinion. He did not mean 
among the agricultural classes only, but 
in all others, whether connected with the 
manufacturing population or otherwise. 
There was a manifest reaction. And what 
was meant by reaction when applied to 
public opinion? It meant a reverse to 
truth from error, and false impressions, and 
that only. He should vote for the Mo- 
tion. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER was glad that his hon. Friend had 
brought this Motion forward; for he agreed 
with the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Marylebone, that the opinions of leaders of 
parties should be stated in one or other 
House of Parliament, rather than go forth 
to the public in answers to deputations and 
manifestoes published in the newspapers. 
In that House, at least, opinions could be 
sifted, statements answered, and assertions 
tested by reference to facts; and he was 
quite sure that by having these questions 
brought forward in Parliament, the public 
would receive a clearer impression of the 
true state of the case, and arrive at a juster 
appreciation of its merits, than when mere 
one-sided statements were put forth to 
parties, none of whom had any motive for 
questioning the accuracy of what was ad- 
dressed to them. It was true, that lat- 
terly much light had been thrown on the 
views of the great party opposite from what 
had appeared in the public papers. They 
had at last come to some definite decision 
with respect to their opinions; and the noble 


Lord at the head of the party in the other | 


House had put forward his manifesto of 
principles, and had unfurled the standard 
of protection. He was glad that it was so. 
Earlier in the Session hon. Gentlemen on 
the other side of the House, had been a 
little chary in the expression of their 
convictions on this subject. 


It was true, | 
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the deputation which lately waited on his 
noble Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment scouted as utterly insignificant and 
unworthy of their consideration, and they 
gave him to understand that nothing but 
a return to protection would at all an- 
swer their purpose. It was right, then, 
to know what they were contending for; 
and the right hon. Gentleman who pre- 
ceded him had told them fairly, that 
he conceived the object of Motion was: 
the imposition of a fixed duty of 8s. per 
quarter on wheat. That, then, was the 
question on which they were to vote that 
night. It was not a Motion for a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into the distress of the 
agricultural interest, as had been supposed 
by the noble Member for Stamford, but 
was a Motion to ask the House to go 
into Committee in order to consider their 
past legislation, the object being in that 
Committee to make the proposal of a fixed 
duty of 8s. a quarter on the importation of 
foreign corn. Some difference of views 
had indeed been manifested amongst the 
hon. Gentlemen who had spoken in sup- 
port of the Motion. The hon. Member 
for Somersetshire rather doubted the po- 
licy of the hon. Member for West Glouces- 
tershire, who appeared in the somewhat 
ambiguous character of a free-trader and a 
supporter of protection. He was of opin- 
ion, that there was little use in appealing 
to the present House of Commons, and 
that it would be far better to postpone any 
Motion till they had got a new Parliament 
elected by an amended constituency, which 
he hoped and trusted would listen more 
favourably to the views and arguments ad- 
dressed to it by his friends. What the 
precise mode in which this amended con- 
stituency was to be attained was, the hon. 
Gentleman forgot to explain; but he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) hoped he 
would do so before the close of the 
debate. He confessed, however, that he 
had no fear that the hon. Gentleman 
would obtain a reversal of the past po- 


that the hon. Baronet the Member for|licy of the country by any Parliament 


South Linecelnshire had talked of recon- 
sidering our past legislation, to which he 
attributed the distress existing in some 


which he could obtain. He believed 
the greatest benefit had been conferred 
on the country by that policy; and he 


parts of the country; but the hon. Member | did not believe, whatever the hon. Gen- 
for Buckinghamshire, the great leader of | tleman and his allies might think, that the 
the party, carefully avoided saying anything | great body of the people, who had tasted 
about protection in the discussion of the | the benefits and advantages of cheap food, 
Motion he brought forward for transferring | was prepared to forego those advantages, 
a large portion of the local taxation to other | or that the constituency of the country 


classes than those by whom it was at pre- 
sent paid—a relief, be it observed, which 


would return a body of representatives 
either in three years, or at any future 
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time, who would reverse it. The right 
hon. Gentleman who preceded him had 
very properly declined treating this ques- 
tion as an experiment; and he (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) must say he was 
a little astonished to see, in the address or 
manifesto issued by Lord Stanley, that the 
noble Lord supposed that he (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) had ever used a 
word or let fall one syllable from which an 
inference might be drawn that he consid- 
ered free trade as an experiment. The 
hon. Member for Wakefield had certainly 
talked of it as an experiment, and the ex- 
pression had been used by other hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the. opposite side of the House; 
but he disclaimed in the strongest terms 


for himself ever having used a single ex- | 


pression from which an inference could be 
drawn that he considered the policy of Go- 
vernment as an experiment. The noble 
Lord the Member for Stamford talked of 
“the ripple of the wave;’’ but he was ut- 
terly mistaken if he supposed he saw the 
slightest indication of a doubt on the part 
of himself or of his noble Friend at the 
head of the Government as to the wisdom, 
policy or justice of the course which had 
been pursued. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Stamford had put very 
clearly, though not very consistently with 
what fell from himself, what he conceived 
to be the object of protection. He stated 
he did not think even the imposition of a 
fixed 8s. duty would be of any great bene- 
fit, or materially raise the price of corn; 
and he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
must say, supposing the agricultural inter- 
ests looked for much comfort from their 
friends, they would, on this occasion, at 
least, derive very little from the right 
hon. Gentleman, or from the admission 
of the hon. Member for Wakefield on that 
side of the House—far more important 
than any of those to which the right hon. 
Gentleman had referred with such ap- 
parent satisfaction—that the large im- 
portation of foreign corn in 1849 could 
not have in any way contributed to the 
alleged distress which had been the sub- 
ject of two Motions last Session, and of 
one in the present Session of Parliament. 
The right hon. Gentleman had argued 
that, as the English manufacturer could 
produce cheaper than the foreign manu- 
facturer, he did not stand in need of pro- 
tection, but as the English agriculturist 
could not produce corn so cheaply as the 
foreign agriculturist, we ought to maintain 
protection on English corn, in order to en- 
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| sure to the latter a price which would cover 
the cost of his more expensive production 
—that was to say, the right hon. Gentle- 
man meant that the price of food should 
be raised by law to the consuming popula- 
tion of this country. [ Cheers, and cries of 
“‘No, no!”’] If that was not his object, 
let him state what he meant by his declara- 
tion, that a protecting duty on the low- 
priced corn of the foreigner was neces- 
sary, because the English agriculturist 
did not produce his corn so cheaply. He 
called the withdrawal of protection an in- 
justice. He (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) said it was manifestly unjust and im- 
politic to raise the price of the food of the 
labouring population; and the principle on 
which he and the noble Lord had supported 
the measure of free trade, when introduced 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite the 
Member for Tamworth, and had since main- 
tained it, was because they believed it un- 
| doubtedly the wisest policy, and that which 
| was most advantageous to all interests. It 
was not as an experiment that this policy had 
been proposed by the right hon. Baronet, 
or had been supported by him (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) and his Friends 
behind him: they had supported it on the 
one plain principle that it was essentially 
for the benefit of the large and increasing 
population of this country to have its main 
articles of food—its meat and its bread— 
as cheap as the world could afford them. 
[ Cheers.] That was the principle on which 
the Government supported the free-trade 
policy; by that policy the Government was 
prepared to stand or fall; and let him as- 
sure hon. Gentlemen opposite, there was not 
the slightest shade of doubt or misgiving 
in the minds of himself or of his noble 
Friend that this policy was just and sound. 
He did not wish to use one word that could 
be construed into an insult to the agricul- 
tural body, and indeed the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had admitted Government gave 
them at least good words; but it was for 
the interests of the agriculturist, and for 
the character of Government, that no false 
expectation or delusive hope should be per- 
mitted to go forth that Government were 
prepared to change the course they had 
pursued, or had the slightest doubt as to 
its wisdom and its prudence. He did not 
think it inconsistent with that opinion to lay 
before the House the reasons for thinking 
the present prices of corn were lower than 
the permanent range of price was likely to 
be, and that they could not be solely or even 
principally attributed to the influence of 
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free trade. He would appeal again to the 
authority of the hon. Member for Wake- 
field, whose speech had that night been 
received with such unanimous cheers by 
hon. Members on the other side of the 
Ifouse. Last year there were two Motions 
brought forward by the hon. Gentleman 
opposite the Member for Buckinghamshire 
—one for the relief of the burdens on land, 
and the other on the state of the nation. 
Both those Motions were grounded upon 
the allegation that the importations of 
foreign corn had unnaturally and unduly 
depressed the price of home-grown corn, 
and had thereby produced great agricul- 
tural distress. Well, what did the hon. 
Member for Wakefield say on that point ? 
He said that the importations of foreign 
corn, last year, were not more than suffici- 
ent to supply the deficiency arising from a 
bad harvest and the failure of the potato 
erop in Ireland—that it was God’s mercy 
the corn came in time to prevent starva- 
tion—and that, so far from that importa- 
tion depressing unduly the price of agricul- 
tural produce and the condition of the la- 
bourer, it was the greatest boon that could 
have been conferred upon the country, in 
order to obviate the evils which would 
otherwise have risen from a deficient har- 
vest and the failure of the potato crop. 
Upon the showing, then, of one of their 
own principal authorities, notwithstanding 
the constant allegation of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, that the importations of foreign 
corn had occasioned agricultural distress, 
it appeared that they had nothing what- 
ever to do with it; and the whole argu- 
ment, therefore, on that branch of the case 
had entirely fallen to the ground, if they 
gave any weight to the opinions of that hon. 
Member, to whose authority on the price 
of corn they so constantly appealed. The 
hon. Gentleman had also stated that, there 
having been a good harvest last year, the 
importations had considerably fallen off. 
That was another proof that the present 
prices were not occasioned by foreign im- 
portations. In fact, that argument had been 
utterly destroyed by the hon. Member for 
Wakefield. [Cries of ‘*No!’’] Those 
hon. Members who cried ‘‘ No”’ had not, 
erhaps, heard the statements of the hon. 
Member for Wakefield, having come into 
the House since dinner; but he was satis- 
fied that those who had heard that Gentle- 
man’s speech would concur in what he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) had just 
stated as to the effect of his admissions. 
The hon. Gentleman had in another part 
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of his speech compared the average price 
of a year with the temporary price of a 
week. That was not a fair mode of mak- 
ing a comparison. He (the Chancellor of 
Exchequer) would take the average price 
of wheat for the year 1849, as compared 
with that for the year 1835. In 1835 
the average price was 39s. 4d., while in 
1849 it was 44s. 3d., being 4s. 11d. higher 
last year than it was under an exclusive 
system of protection. Surely that was 
enough to show that it by no means fol- 
lowed that the importations of foreign corn 
had produced the present low prices. The 
hon. Gentleman had quoted various state- 
ments from different parts of the country, 
with the view of showing that there had 
been no such rise of price as had been 
stated. He attached little importance to 
statements as to particular places, and 
many of them of old date. He would read 
to the House a short paragraph from a 
publication whose authority hon. Gentle. 
men opposite would not deny—he meant 
the Mark-Lane Express of Monday :— 

“ Wheat is now worth from 4s. to 58 per quar- 
ter more than it was a month ago, and other kinds 
of agricultural produce have participated in the 
improvement. As the rise has been general, and 
nearly to the same extent at all the principal 
towns, it is unnecessary to refer to particulars.” 


Corn. 


Nor was this owing to any speculative de- 
mand, for they proceeded to say— 


‘*We may, however, remark that purchasers 
have manifested considerable caution, and that 
hitherto there has been little speculation in the 
usual acceptation of the term.” 


It was thus obvious that there had been 
during the last month a rise of price in 
the ease of wheat to the extent of 4s. or 
5s. He would not trouble the House with 
the quotations in the cases of barley and 
oats. He would merely state that they 
also had participated in the advance of 
price, although not to the same extent as 
wheat. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Westbury had shown that an almost equal 
rise had taken place on the Continent ; 
that the demand there was greater than 
usual at present, owing to the shortness of 
the stocks on hand, The same thing was 
true as regarded the United States. By 
the most recent accounts from New York, 
it appeared that the price of wheat there 
was 44s. 9d. per quarter, which, taking 
the freight into account, would bring its 
selling price in this country to little short 
of 52s. per quarter. His hon. Friend had 
also stated grounds for believing that 
owing to the exceedingly good harvest of 
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last autumn there had been a much larger|the Member for Stamford had said that 


quantity of British wheat brought to mar- 
ket within the last six months than in the 
corresponding six months of last year. 
Surely that must be allowed to have some 
effect in lowering the prices. Hon. Gentle- 


men opposite had spoken much of distress, | 


and Lord Stanley, in his manifesto, had 
stated that the existing distress was press- 
ing upon every portion of the community. 
Now, he (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) did not mean to dispute that in 
many parts of the country agricultural 
distress did prevail; but he defied any 
hon. Member to stand up in that House 
and bring forward proofs that distress 
was pressing upon all parts of the com- 
munity. He emphatically denied that 
such was the fact. Who would get up 
and say that the manufacturing districts 
were suffering the slightest distress? He 
begged then to look to the facts. The 
same allegation of general distress was 
made as strongly month after month last 
year. It was the foundation of the Mo- 
tions of the hon. Member for Buckingham- 
shire last Session, and had existed, accor- 
ding to his representations, for upwards 
of a year and a half, and up to the 
present time. Early in this Session he 


(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) had 
taken the opportunity of stating the | 
amount of poor-law expenditure and the 


number of persons relieved. He stated 
that the poor-law expenditure for the 
year ending the 25th of March, 1849, 
was less than that of the preceding 
year, and that the poor-law expenditure 
for the half year ending Michaelmas, 1849, 
was less than for the corresponding half 
year in 1848, But he felt that the amount 
of expenditure was not of itself conclusive, 
because it might be said that it had 
arisen from the low price of corn. He 
took, therefore, the number of persons 
relieved, and showed that, comparing the 
number relieved on the Ist of July, 1849, 
as compared with those on the Ist of July, 
1848, and the number on the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1850, with the number on the Ist of 
January, 1849, there had been a consider- 
able diminution at the latter period. But 
a noble Lord in the other House (the 
Marquess of Salisbury), not content with 
that statement, moved for a return show- 
ing the state of matters up to the middle 
of February; and what had been the re- 
sult? It exactly corresponded with what 
he had stated before as to the dimin- 
ished amount of relief. The noble Lord 





there had been a great increase of pau- 


perism in the midland counties. Well, 
he would take the three counties with 
which the noble Lord was most con- 
nected — namely, Leicester, Northamp- 
ton, and Rutland, which would fully an- 
swer, he thought, the noble Lord’s descrip- 
tion of the midland counties ; and what 
did he find? He found from the Mars 
quess of Salisbury’s return, to which he 
had just referred, that in the second week 
of February, 1849, the number of per- 
sons receiving relief in the county of 
Leicester was 18,731; and for the same 
week in 1850, the number was only 
15,715. With regard to Northampton- 
shire the numbers were for the same 
periods 15,885 in 1849, against 15,530 in 
1850, and with respect to Rutland 1,410 
against 1,292. So that in each of these 
three counties there was, according to the 
latest return, a diminution, and not an 


| inerease, of the number of persons receiv- 


ing relief. He would not trouble the 
House with the other counties. [ Jronica} 
cheers.| Well, he would take one other 
county—the county of the hon. Gentleman 
who cheered so loudly—namely, Suffolk— 
and he would take the favourite year of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite (1847), when the 
price of corn was high; and what did, he 
find? He found that in the second week 
of February, 1847, the number of persons 
receiving relief in Suffolk was 30,329, 
and in 1850 the number was 29,319. , He 
would not detain the House with going 
over all the counties ; but he was ready to 
meet any hon. Member who should ehal- 
lenge his statement with regard to any 
particular county. But, said the noble 
Lord the Member for Stamford, there was 
not only distress in this country, but the 
distress in the sister country was still 
greater than here ; and in confirmation of 
his statement he read an extract from, he 
believed, the correspondence of a morning 
paper. It was a good thing to be able to 
produce facts in place of assertions. It 
so happened that the returns received from 
Ireland were up to a more recent period 
than those with regard to England. . The 
last return he had received was up to the 
middle of April. From that return it 
appeared that the total number of persons 
receiving relief in Ireland in the week 
ending the 14th of April, 1849,, was 
815,829 ; while in, the week ending the 
13th of April, 1850, the number, had 
fallen as low as 338,897, being a net 
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whole number now receiving relief. But 
the noble Lord said that the distress was 
increasing. Why, notoriously in Ireland, 
when the spring employment was over, 
there was always distress; but, compar- 
ing the week ended the 14th of April, 
with that ended the 7th of April, 1850, 
there was a diminution in the numbers re- 
lieved of upwards of 6,000 persons. He 
thought, then, that he had shown that in 
the selected counties of the noble Lord, 
and in the sister kingdom, the statements 
of the noble Lord were not borne out by 
the facts. It was very desirable that 


these assertions should not be met by mere | 


counter assertions, but by facts that 
were undisputed and indisputable. But 
there was another test of distress, one to 
which his right hon. Friend the Home 
Secretary had alluded in a recent debate 
—he meant the state of crime. Now, there 
was, as his right hon. Friend had then 
shown, a considerable diminution in the 
number of commitments for trial in 1849, 
as compared with 1848, He did not mean 
summary convictions, but commitments for 
trial at assizes or sessions. The commit- 


tals for trial at Epiphany sessions, 1849, 
were 4,443; at Epiphany, 1850, they were 


3,980. The next gaol delivery was at the 
Lent assizes. The number of commit- 
ments for trial at the Lent assizes in 1849 
was 2,805, while at the same period in 
1850 the numbers were 2,558, showing 
a decrease of 247, or nearly nine per 
cent. Then as to the number of commit- 
ments for trial at the Easter sessions, 
1849, they were 2,334. In 1850 they 
were at the same period, 2,007, showing 
a decrease in the commitments of 327, 
or fourteen per cent. Now, surely this 
was a most satisfactory statement to make 
to the House. It was quite notorious that 
the diminution of crime was a proof of in- 
creased employment and prosperity. Next 
as torevenue. The revenue for the year 
ending April, 1850, as compared with 
1849, excluding the corn duties, showed a 
slight decrease in the Customs duties ; 
but that was entirely owing to the extra- 
ordinary importation of foreign sugar in 
the preceding year. But there was an in- 
crease upon the Excise, the returns of 
which, for 1849, were 13,932,0001.; for 
1850, 14,002,5001. There was likewise 
an increase upon each of the items of 
stamps, taxes, and income tax; which fact 
was quite irreconcileable with the exist- 
ence of general distress. He was still 
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decrease of 476,932, or more than the | 
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more happy to be able to state that, 
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‘during the month, from the 5th of April 


to the 5th of May, the same improved 
appearance still continued. Then, s0 
far as employment was concerned, let 
them take the exports for the first three 
months of this year, as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1849 and 1848, 
The value of the exports in 1848 was 
11,684,0002.; in 1849 it was 12,822,0001.; 
in 1850 it was 14,000,0007. These 
exports are produced by the labour and 
employment of the people of this country, 
who, in addition to having good wages and 
employment, had the advantage of cheap 
food. Surely this afforded a strong argu- 
ment against the existence of general dis- 
tress. Of these exports he would mention 
one article of agricultural producee—wool. 
Taking the exports of wool for the last three 
years, in the first three months of each 
year they showed the following results: 
—In 1848, 1,750,000 lbs.; in 1849, 
2,080,000 Ibs; in 1850, 2,162,000 Ibs. 
That was an instance cf a very largely 
improved demand for agricultural produce. 
There was also an improved demand for 
both corn and stock. Indeed, he believed 
the price of stock as well as of corn had 
been mainly kept down by the quantity 
produced at home. The reports of New- 
castle market, for instance, state that the 
stock, both beasts and sheep, brought 
there had been gradually increasing during 
the past four years; and, at the same 
time, he should observe, that the importa- 
tion of foreign cattle had diminished. He 
would detain the House by no further 
statements at that late hour. He was 
glad this question had been fairly brought 
to an issue. He was glad that they 
were about to express an opinion upon 
what Lord Stanley had called ‘a mis- 
taken and insane policy.”” There he join- 
ed issue with the noble Lord. He (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) believed that 
policy to be a proper, a wise, and a just 
policy ; and it was one by which they were 
prepared to stand or fall. He believed 
that so far from sowing dissension, as the 
right hon. Gentleman had said, between 
two classes of society, that policy was es- 
sentially necessary for binding together all 
classes of the community. He believed 
that by it peace had been hitherto pre- 
served. He did not mind the violent lan- 
guage that had been used at public meet- 
ings. He was not afraid of farmers 
mounting their horses and riding down 
their fellow-citizens. At those meetings 
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entlemen talked together until they | Committee as was proposed less than four 
prought themselves up to fever heat. He years ago, but with an object very differ- 
did not think it very wise language to use; ent, and for a purpose quite contrary. But 
but he was not the least afraid of its when that Member for a county, who voted 
being put into execution. But what he | for a repeal of the corn laws, to-night made 
did believe was, that the policy which had | this Motion, what followed? Why, Sir, a 
been pursued was essential for the mainte- | Member for a borough—a liberal Member, 
nance of tranquillity and good feeling in but a Member for a town—scconded the 
the country, and that no other policy could resolution. [ Cheers, and ‘* No, no!”’] Most 
tend so much to maintain permanently decidedly it was seconded by a Member for 
those valued institutions which they must a borough, who sits upon that side of the 
all desire to maintain. House. And, therefore, when a proposi- 


Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I can assure the | 
House that at this late hour of the night it | 
isnot a very agreeable task to me to be | 
obliged to address it. But after the ob- 
servations of the right hon. Gentleman, in 
which he has described so freely the as- 
sumed policy which would be pursued 
by those with whom I act, I think I 
may, before the division is called, at 
least be permitted to place before the 
House a more correct perception of the 
course we should approve of. This Mo- 
tio has come upon myself somewhat un- 
expectedly, and I should think that that 
was the general feeling of the House. The 
Motion is, ‘‘ That this House will resolve 
itself into a Committee of the whole House 
to take into consideration the Acts relat- 
ing to the importation of foreign corn.” 
Now, Sir, this is not the first occa- 
sion upon which I have found that no- 
tice upon the table of the House. It is 
not four years ago that an identical no- 
tice was placed on the table, the object 
then being to propose, if we resolved our- 
selves into a Committee of the whole 
House, that the repeal of the laws which 
then regulated the importation of foreign 
corn should be passed by the House of 
Commons. Sir, I need not remind the 
House of the lengthened debates and ample 
discussions—of the fiery struggle that took 
place upon that occasion. I had the honour 
of voting, on every occasion when the ques- 
tion was brought before the House, in the 
minority—one not contemptible in number, 
though not ultimately successful in the 
object for which they struggled. In the 
majority I find the name of the hon. Gen- 
tleman who proposes the resolution now 
before the House. A Whig Member—a 
Member for a county—a Member of an 
ancient Whig family—a supporter of the 
repeal of the corn laws—one of the tri- 
umphant majority before whom we fell— 
after less than four years’ experience, feels 
it to be his duty to move that the House of 
Commons should form itself into the same 





tion of this kind is made by a county Mem- 
ber on that side of the House, and second- 
ed by a borough Member on that side of 
the House, all that I can recognise is the 
act of repentant free-traders. I cannot 
suppose for a moment that any caprice 
could have prompted the Gentlemen who 
have taken this step to solicit the atten- 
tion of the House of Commons to so grave 
a subject, and, in the presence of so many 
Members on both sides, to have submitted 
their views upon the question. There was, 
indeed, an hon. Baronet who taunted these 
benches in an early part of the evening 
because they were so thinly filled; but I 
may observe that I have seldom at that 
particular period of the evening seen 
the benches more fully occupied. But I 
have no doubt that had hon. Gentlemen 
known that the hon. Member for Maryle- 
bone was about to address them, the at- 
tendance at that time would have been 
more ample. Unquestionably, then, the 
hon. Gentleman who has made this Motion 
would not have taken such a step; anda 
Member for an Irish borough, a Gentleman 
entitled in every way to our respect, would 
never have come forward. to second it, and 
thus give voice to long suppressed feelings 
upon the benches opposite, had they not 
known from their own experience, and 
from public report, that both this country 
and the sister isle were in a state of great 
distress. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—who, not 
content with repeating the speech he made 
the first night of the Session, has also re- 
ee the speech of the hon. Member for 

yestbury—has, entering into considerable 
details, taken the usual tests of the poor- 
law, of the criminal returns, and of the reve- 
nue, to show that the working classes are 
not suffering at this moment. But you may 
have great distress in the country without 
the working classes suffering. No one will 
deny that the farmers of England, the most 
considerable portion of the middle classes, 
are suffering; and no one can be surprised 
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that they are suffering if the estimate of! permit me, what we do mean by ‘‘ protee. 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Wol- | tion,’’ for I have no wish to change the 
verhampton be correct —that they have | word now popularly accepted among us, | 
lost more millions than California has pro- | look upon this as a fact, that the legisla. 
duced. But we have had to-night a frank | tion of the year 1846 was the foundation 
admission of great distress by the hon.| of a new commercial system. I know it 
Member for Westbury. He says there is | is a convenient fashion, in debate upon eco. 
no doubt of the existence of great distress; nomic subjects, to treat the legislation of 
that it is confined to the middle classes, | 1846 as the completion of the legislation 
not of the agricultural body merely, but, of 1842. But I find in the two schemes 
of towns like Manchester and Liverpool | features of the most contradictory and op. 
—‘‘ especially,” he said, ‘‘among the| posite character. In the legislation of 
great towns of the north.”” It seems that | 1842, I recognise a wise effort to expand 
those important communities have been| our commercial relations upon scientifie 
guilty of great imprudence; investments in | terms of interchange, so that the labour of 
railways, it would appear, have ruined the | this country should not be brought into fatal 
north of England; yet let me remind the | and fallacious competition with the labour 
House that the expenditure in those rail- | of other countries: at the very moment that 
ways afforded the speculative data upon | those measures were brought forward, the 
which those laws were repealed, which | great feature of which was that the com. 
have consummated the agricultural ruin of | mercial interchange between countries 
the country. But ifit be a fact, as we are | should be balanced by countervailing du- 
told by hon. Gentlemen opposite, that the | ties, efforts were made, in perfect unison 
portion of the middle class connected with | with that wise policy, to induce foreign 
agriculture haverecently incurredaloss quite | nations to enter into commercial treaties 
unprecedented; and if it be a fact, as we|and tariff regulations with us. That 
are also told, that the other section of the policy announced that, while we were 
middle class not connected with agricul-| ready to open our ports to all the world, 
ture have incurred losses very consider- | we were resolved that strangers should not 
able, what must be the inevitable conse-|come in and enjoy our markets, unless 


quences upon the labouring classes, to| their markets were equally free to us. 
whose still limited and fast-vanishing | But all these principles were entirely dis- 
means you are now forced to appeal as | carded in measures which I really believe 
your only evidence of the prosperity of the |to have been fatal and insane, to quote 


country? If the House will permit me, I | the expression thrown into the discussion 
will now frankly express my opinion upon | by the right hon. Gentleman, in the legis- 
the Motion before us. It is not a Motion|lation of 1846. You then commenced 
of which, if I had been consulted, I should | the system of allowing free imports to 


have recommended the introduction; and I | 
will fairly tell the House why. My objec- 


tion to it is that it is of a partial character | 


—that it is asking us to take into consid- 
eration the interests of one class only. 


However just may be the claims of that | 
|of production in exchange for the foreign- 


class, I would rather we should have been 
called upon, at the right time, to take into 


come into this country from countries which 
met you with hostile tarifls; and, in my 
mind, you then took a step most injurious 
to the rights and interests of labour in 
this country. That is to say, the English 
producer not only had to give his articles 


ers’ articles, but he had also to pay a duty 





consideration the state of all the other | on the admission of his productions into the 
classes of the country, than that we should | foreign market. In fact, he paid tribute, 
be asked, inferentially, to legislate for the | and does pay tribute, to the amount of the 
advantage of one only. We have heard | duty imposed upon him. I maintain, then 
to-night a great deal more than we have ;—and it is the object of Gentlemen who 
of late heard from the other side of the} sit on this side of the House to maintain 
Ifouse upon what is popularly called ‘* pro- | —that the real principle of protection, as 
tection;”’ and the right hon. Gentieman}|a general rule, is, that free imports shall 
who has just addressed the House, as- | not be received from any foreign producing 
suming that we mean by the word ‘* pro-| country which, by hostile tariffs, refuses to 
tection” what in fact we do not mean, has | put our producers upon equal terms. That 
delivered himself of a violent invective | is a plain principle. I call that the prin- 
against a phantom of his own creation. | ciple of protection to native industry; and 
Now, I will tell the House, if they will} itcan be supported not only as high policy, 
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but defended as scientific truth. Now, if|we have a right to come to you and say 
I look to the Motion of the hon. Member | that, ‘‘ having placed us in competition 
for West Gloucestershire in this view, | with all the world, you can no longer post- 
on which it is proposed to found a duty | pone the question of deciding whether we 
upon the importation of foreign corn, I | shall be sustained by those burdens being 
find, as far as principle is concerned, that | taken off, or by giving us a countervailing 
he is justified on every principle of eco- |duty.”” Then, Sir, 1 may be asked, ‘* Do 
nomie science in proposing such a mea-| you suppose that the community can be 
sure; but when I lay that down as the | taxed for the advantage of a class?” 
general principle upon which the commer-!| Why, I say, that to tax the community 
cial code of this country ought to be es-| for the advantage of a class is not protec- 
tablished (as the only principle upon which | tion; it is plunder, and I entirely disclaim 
a commercial code can be established,|it; but 1 ask you to protect the rights 
which is just to the rights and interests of | and interests of labour generally in the 
British labour and native production), I | first place, by allowing no free imports 
find, with regard to those articles to which | from countries which meet you with coun- 
our attention is particularly called—the | tervailing duties; and, in the second place, 
importation of foreign corn—that there | with respect to agricultural produce, to 
are exceptional circumstances which solicit | compensate the soil for the burdens from 
our notice. It may be said, ‘‘If you) which other classes are free by an equiva- 
take as the principle of your commer-|lent duty. This is my view of what is 


| cial code, that every foreign country shall ealled ‘ protection ;’’ and it is because I 


send its imports free here, and we receive believe it is founded in justice—because I 
them free, are you prepared to let any| believe it can be supported by scientific 
country send its corn here free who will | argument—because I have never heard the 
receive our manufactures free?” ‘Now, | positions satisfactorily refuted — because 
Sir, 1 am not prepared to do that, unless | (above all) that a commercial system found- 
I can find consideration of the interests|ed upon such principles would, I believe, 
of the agricultural producer met by hon. | very much increase the prosperity of the 
Gentlemen opposite in a fairer spirit. In| country, and tend to terminate that misery 
my opinion, there are peculiar burdens | which is partially acknowledged by every 
upon the cultivators of the soil, from| Gentleman in this House, that perilous 
which all other producers are free, It has| position of the great middle class which 
been calculated by men of great eminence, | more than one Minister has admitted, I 
by political economists, to whose works am an advocate for protection, and for a 
Gentlemen opposite perpetually refer, that | commercial policy founded upon those prin- 
a fixed duty of 8s. is what the agri-| ciples which have been, and will again ere 
culturist has a right to expect as a coun- | long be, recognised by the country. And 
tervailing duty from the State, in eonse-| there is an important corollary to these 
quence of the peculiar burdens to which he | considerations to which I would briefly 
is liable. Now, Iam not one of those who | call attention. On the principle that no 
would wish the agriculturists to be com-| State should send its imports free here 
pensated in such a manner. I had rather| which will not receive ours freely too, 
you would settle the question of these pe-| you will derive the greater portion of 
culiar burdens as I have indicated they | your revenue from customs duties. There 
ought to be settled—that youshould make |may be a question as to the degree 
that fair adjustment of taxation to which, |in which the foreigner may pay a por- 
depend upon it, you must and will be) tion of your customs duties; but no 
brought— that you should say, ‘‘1t is| man of a temperate order of mind will, I 
not a just thing to go on as we have—one- | think, be found to maintain that the fo- 
third of the income of the country paying | reigner pays no portion of it. I think 
for the remaining two-thirds, which goes | that, under the circumstances to which my 
scot free.”” This, Sir, is now a matter of right hon. Friend has referred—such, for 
general—nay, universal—-interest; but if|instance, as a fixed duty of 5s. on 
you will not be just—if you will persist | corn—the foreigner would pay the whole; 
ina system which makes the tiller of the} but I don’t believe that, under any cir- 
soil repair your roads, support the poor, |cumstances, it would happen that the 
build vast establishments for the recep-| foreigner would not contribute some por- 
tion of the infirm and lunatics of the com-| tion to the Treasury of this country. But 
munity, out of his hard-earned gains, then| what portion does the foreigner contri- 
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bute of the revenue which is raised by 
inland taxation? And that is the reason 
why our lamented leader, Lord G. Ben- 
tinck, laid it down as a great principle of 
policy, that in all our attempts to re- 
lieve the community, to increase the 
means of employment, and diminish the 
burden of taxation, we should attack the 
Excise, and not the external revenue, 
which must be partially contributed by the 
foreigner. You have for years been acting 
upon the contrary principle, the necessary 
consequence of those fallacious assump- 
tions which have been the foundation of 
your policy; but if the fiscal intelligence 
that presided over our Exchequer some 
years ago had directed its power and 
attention to our inland revenue, our in- 
land revenue probably would not at this 
moment have existed. It might have 
vanished, as it were, with the excep- 
tion of one or two taxes which would grd- 
dually have lapsed as our surplus revenue 
justified alterations; whilst the labour of 
the English people would have got rid of 
the burdens which are contributed en- 
tirely by themselves. This is the rea- 
son why the people of this country have 
always connected the rights and interests 
of labour with the revenue raised from 
customs duties; and, instead of revenue 
raised from customs duties being founded 


Foreign 


upon a principle odious to the people, it is | 


founded upon a principle favourable to their 
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tion in which are concerned the rights an 
interests of labour. It is by sharp expe. 
rience—by the distress which is regog. 
nised and described by the hon. Membe 
for Westbury among the middle classes— 
it is in the trouble and travail which awaj 
them—it is in the suffering of the natig 
that the salvation of the people must be 
found. These are the views that have jp. 
fluenced me throughout this question; and, 
called upon to-night to vote for a Motion 
which, though limited in its character anj 
partial in its results, is founded upon scien. 
tific truth, and conducive to the prosperity 
of the realm, I cannot do otherwise tha 
record my support in its favour. 

Mr. COBDEN said, he would not delay 
the House more than a few minutes; ani 
he must confess at once, that he felt him. 
self labouring under that sort of mentd 
illusion which seemed to be shared with 
him by hon. Gentlemen opposite, for he 
was not sure that he understood the defini. 
tions of the hon. Gentleman who had jus 
sat down. He endeavoured to follow the 
hon. Gentleman, with some experience tu 
of the question, and some practice in fol 
lowing a debate; and he would try and put 
clearly before the House what the hon 
Gentleman said with regard to the priv 
ciples which he now advanced in that 
House. The hon. Gentleman began by 
saying that the policy pursued with regan 
to their legislation in matters of trade in 


interests, because whatever is raised from | 1846, was quite different from that whieh 
the foreigner is more welcome than that | had been pursued previously; that in 1812 


which is absolutely wrung from the native 


producer. I think that foreign corn should | of reciprocity. 


contribute, like all the productions of fo- 
reign labour, to our Treasury; but at the 
same time I should deplore any legislation, 
so partial and limited, upon such a subject 
as the reconstruction of our commercial 
code. I wish that question to be brought 
before the House upon its broadest basis; 
but when I am taunted with not bringing 
it forward, I am taunted by those who 
consider the question only with regard to 
the interests of parties, the chances of a 
good division, or getting up a temporary 
ery in the country. I never will be a party 
to such conduct. However I differ from 
the policy of 1846—however I may depre- 
cate and deplore it, I do not suppose you 
ean, like a capricious woman, in a year or 
a year and a-bhalf, turn round and rescind 
all you have done. No; I have said it 
before; and I repeat my conviction, that 
no vote of this House can decide, with any 
satisfaction to the people, the great ques- 





| the principle which they followed was one 


Now he could not allow 
the hon. Gentleman to occupy that ground, 
for since 1823, when Mr. Huskisson com- 


'menced the policy of free trade by redue- 


ing the duty on ribbons, gloves, and silks 
—when free trade was popular in high 
quarters whilst they were only dealing 
with articles of French luxury—from that 
period to the present time, with the excep- 
tion of a conditional clause in the navigt 
tion laws, there was not a single stipuls 


| tion for reciprocity in any measure of cow 


mercial legislation which had become lav 
in this country. But the hon. Gentleman, 
starting from that point, led them on tothe 
ground which he professed to occupy, 
namely, that he was a free-trader if they 
could have reciprocity with foreign cout 
tries. Now the hon. Gentleman’s defiai 
tions of protection and free trade differed 
in some respects from those of the right 
hon. Member for Stamford—and w 

not harmonise with those put forward by 
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Lord Stanley. And from the silence and 
gloom which prevailed amongst hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, he thought the mystery 
penetrated to them, late as it was, and 
that they saw the danger of the position 
which their leader was taking up. The 
hon. Gentleman advocated reciprocity, but 
he made an exception in favour of agri- 
culture. He said, ‘‘Let us have com- 
petition with the needlewomen, with the 
shirtmakers, the shoemakers, and with 
every branch of domestic industry, only 
let us have a special exception with 
regard to agricultural produce, and I will 
be a free-trader like the rest.’’ [* No, 
no!”] He (Mr. Cobden) hoped there 
was no fallacy or misrepresentation in 
what he said. The hon. Gentleman said 
that he was for free imports, provided 
an exception was made in favour of agri- 
evltural produce. Now, he wanted to 
know of what use that would be to the | 
needlewomen and the other classes for | 
whom they professed to have so much | 
sympathy ? What compensation would it | 
be for the needlewomen that the French, 
Germans, and Belgians, took their woollens, 
cottons, and iron, duty free, if the commo- 
dities which they made were subjected to | 
competition? The effect would be, that | 
they would ensure a larger importation of | 
those by the plan of the hon. Gentleman 
than by the other course. But the hon. 
Gentleman said that if he were allowed 
compensation for the burdens on land, he 
would apply the same principle to agricul- 
ture also. But did the hon. Gentleman 
find that principle in any of the resolutions 
lately passed at the meeting of which they 
heard so much? Was it not there laid 
down that without protection the farmer 
could not carry on his business, and could 
not compete with the foreigner? The 
tenant farmers were not now so blind with 
respect to the incidence of taxation as not 
to know the truth of what the hon. Gen- 
tleman stated at Marlow—that it was one 
thing to tax the land, the raw material, 
and another thing to tax the capital and 
industry employed upon it. The hon. 
Gentleman would therefore find himself 
much mistaken if he thought the farmers 
would be satisfied with the kind of com- 
pensation which he now proposed. And 
what a clumsy process was that of the 
hon. Gentleman, because he now proposed 
not only to take the tax from off the land, 
but he proposed to take it from real pro- 
Perty of all kinds, mills, railways, &c. 
And that was the compensation he pro- 
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posed to the farmers! The hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to be at variance with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Stamford, for the right hon. Gentleman 
said that they could not protect manufac- 
tures, because manufacture had arrived at 
that point of superiority by the application 
of skill, energy, and capital, that it did 
not require protection. The manufacturers 
could send the produce of their looms and 
spinning frames to Germany with a duty 
of 30 per cent, and to America with a 
duty of 20 per cent against them, and 
still beat them in their own markets. But 
the hon. Gentleman went further, and 
said that he objected to the Motion because 
it did not include manufactures and all 
kinds of domestic industry. The hon. 
Gentleman found fault with the partiality 
of the tax; but the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Stamford, with more frank- 
ness, admitted that they could not be im- 
partial—that if they were to protect any 
interest, it must be that interest which is 
unable to compete with the foreigners at 
our own doors, after paying for the cost 
of freight; whilst the manufacturers were 
able to beat their competitors in their own 
markets at a disadvantage of from 20 to 
30 per cent. The scheme of the hon. 
Gentleman was too transparent as re- 
garded the farmers not to be found out 
by them; but he proposed to make it 
acceptable to the country at large by 
including the stuff manufacturers of Brad- 
ford. But the manufacturers laughed at 
the hon. Gentleman when he talked to 
them in that way. They would not be 
caught in a partnership with the hon. Gen- 
tleman when the question was to put a tax 
on the price of bread. There was not an 
operative in Lancashire or Yorkshire, still 
less in Scotland—there was not a linen 
weaver in Ireland who would not laugh at 
such a proposition; and, therefore, he said 
of the Member for West Gloucestershire— 
“*T wish you joy of him.” If they gave 
him the picking of that side of the House 
to make them a present of one of his col- 
leagues, he would present te them the 
hon. Gentleman. Yes, and therefore the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Gloucestershire had done right in coming 
forward frankly and honestly, and flinging 
everything about cotton and hardware 
overboard, asking for a tax upon bread. 
The hon. Member for Paisley deserved the 
thanks of the House for giving the direc- 
tion to the debate which it had taken. 
He was followed by the hon. Member for 


Corn. 
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Wakefield, who made a speech in favour of |don, the chairman of which had state 


protection, but was going to vote against 
the Motion. Let the hon. Gentleman take 
courage and vote also. But he would re- 
peat now what he had said before, that it 
was discreditable in them, some of whom 
were at least supposed to have an interest 
in the price of cattle and corn, that they 
should be spending their nights in discus- 


sing the price of corn. It was astonishing 


| that the low price of food had tended t) 
; diminish crime. In the rural counties of 
| Berkshire, Wiltshire, and Hampshire, there 
‘had been noticed at the last quarter-ses. 
/sions a diminution of crime. In the ruml 
towns of Devizes, Salisbury, and Win. 
| chester, there was not a single prisoner for 
trial at the last sessions; at Andover there 
was only one. Was it true that the re. 


what long habit would reconcile them to. | venue had increased in consequence of the 
What would the House say if his hon. | moderate price of food? Was it true that 
Fricnd the Member for Manchester were to hey exports had increased—that the gold 
bring forward his last stock-taking, and to | in the coffers of the banks had augmented? 
show how unprofitable was the sale of yarns, Then, he said, unless they were advocates 
in which he dealt rather largely. This | for an inerease of crime, an augmentation of 
showed how much more they were at home | pauperism, a diminution of exports—unless 
at Mark-lane than on the Exchange. If he | they were advocates for increasing misery 
had talked of the low quality of wheat, | and want amongst the people, hon. Gentle. 
they would not have thought the allusion | men opposite would not dare to propose to 
at all astonishing. Had the hon. Member | that House another corn law. Would they 
for Manchester shown how small a margin | escape from their dilemma by saying that 
of profit there was as regarded cotton, that the House was not prepared to reverse its 
would have been considered derogatory to | former decision? He maintained that that 
the character of the House: that the House | House followed pretty closely any change 
did not perceive that the same mode of | which took place in the opinions of the peo- 
dealing with corn-was equally derogatory, | ple. Defective as was the representation, if 
only showed how long they had been fol-/any great change of opinion took place 
lowing a bad habit. He maintained that | out of doors in the third year of its exist- 
ence, that House speedily responded to it. 
corn. He would not say that he had| But how could hon. Members produce a 
reckoned on corn being so low. What he | change except by discussion? Could they 
had always asked was, that the price of | not speak from the lofty pedestal of that 
corn in this country should always be the | House to the whole country? In every 
natural price of the world; and then if it| journal they had an advertisement to 
were 35s., 40s., or 45s., he should be per- | make known their arguments : would they 
fectly satisfied. It was said that this was I fail to avail themselves of such an oppor- 
an experiment. He, or the people, had | tunity of appealing to the country? An 
never regarded it as an experiment. He} hon. Member had said that it was of no 
argued that the advantage of a low price | use to move, because they (the protection- 
of corn in this country must be tested al-} ists) were in a minority. How were ma- 
together by facts and expericnce. He | jorities created in that House, if not by 
was not going into the facts. The right/|discussion? If hon. Members opposite 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex-| would not discuss the question, it was be- 
chequer had in his able speech said all that | cause they knew that facts and experience 
need be said on that subject. The right|}and arguments were all against them. 
hon. Gentleman had access to statisties,|[‘‘Nv, no!’’] Well, then, if they had 
and he had brought them down to the | facts, and arguments, and experience, o 
latest time, and by the facts which he had | their side, what miserable debaters must 
brought forward would this question be|they be! He had always considered it 
judged. If hon. Members opposite wanted | his duty to advocate an opinion which he 
to re-enact the corn law, they must deal | conscientiously held in the face of majo 
with those facts; and, if satisfied that|rities; and they (the protectionist Mem- 
facts were on their side, they would court | bers) might depend upon it—he said this 
inquiry. Was it true, or was it not, that | for their encouragement—that, generally 
with a moderate range of prices for the first | speaking, truth was in a minority; and, 
necessaries of life, crime had decreased in | therefore, if they would set about discuss 
magnitude and quantity? He would not! ing the question, having facts, and argu- 
confine himself to the manufacturing dis- | ment, and experience, on their side, they 
tricts, or to the quarter-sessions of Lon-| would be victorious, But they talked of 


they had nothing to do with the price of 
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waiting for a dissolution. Was it true 
that farmers were suffering that distress 
which they (the protectionist Members) 
said they were? He would suppose that 
jt was; and yet they told them to fold 
their arms. They told them to submit to 
a state of paralysis, so far as their own 
pursuits were concerned. He must take 
it for granted that in telling the farmers to 
wait for a dissolution, as that which would 
restore protection, they did not tell them 
to prepare for competition with the fo- 
reigner. They were to wait three years 
for a dissolution, with the certainty of 
being ruined in the meantime. The land- 
jords did not appear likely to take any 
steps to enable the farmers to pass through 
the ordeal. Would it not be better if, in- 
stead of Iectting the farmers wait till the 
House reversed its decision, and in the 
meantime to do nothing, landlords were te 
share their sufferings? The right hon. 
Member for Stamford, who had taunted 
him with proposing to reduce the expendi- 
ture to the extent of five or six millions 
—about enough to relieve farmers from 
the burden of the malt tax—had held out 
a sort of shadowy offer of collusion with 
the Government, implying that his side of 
the House would get them out of their dif- 
ficulties with regard to the budget and 
the renewal of the income tax, if they 
would disregard the free-traders. Talk 
of a dissolution! He challenged them to 
return a Member in favour of protection 
for any borough in the kingdom having a 
population of twenty thousand. A great 
parade had been made about the people 
being interested in the question. Did hon. 
Members remember that not more than 
one in six of the adult males of this coun- 
try had a vote; and would it be wise in 
them, on the question of the people’s 
bread, to bring on their backs the question 
of the representation ? Even if they ob- 
tained a numerical majority, did they think 
that the two Members for Stamford going 
into one lobby would be allowed to count 
for the same as the hon. Members for 
Finsbury, Marylebone, or the Tower Ham- 
lets? No, they knew they would not. 
They must not be under the impression 
that he was afraid of a dissolution. [ Cries 
of “ Question!’’] That was the question. 
As he understood the matter, hon. Gentle- 
men opposite were going to hang up this 
question for a dissolution; and too much 
had been said on that side of the House, 
and by the press, to show that they (the 
free-trade Members) were afraid of a dis- 
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solution. Representing a constituency of 
a million and a half—not a very bad test 
—he invited that event. If hon. Members 
were really sincere in their professed 
wishes for a dissolution, they should sup- 
port a Motion for triennial Parliaments. 
If they really desired that the people should 
have an opportunity of deciding the ques- 
tion, they should vote for an extension of 
the franchise. By hanging up this ques- 
tion for a dissolution, at the end of three 
years, they would ruin the farmers by 
paralysing their energies ; and if Parlia- 
ment should be dissolved on the question, 
they would be doing their best to bring 
about the most democratic revolution in 
this country that could possibly be con- 
ceived. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, thehon. Mem- 
ber for the West Riding had appealed with 
great confidence to the result of a dissolu- 
tion. Now, he wished to ask the hon. 
Member whether the following words attri- 
buted to him, had been or not used by him 
in a speech which he had made not long 
since in Sheffield ? — 


“ T am told, upon very good authority, that let 
a dissolution take place next year, and 90 at least 
out of 105 Irish Members would come up pledged 
to restore the corn law. Again, let the English 
landlords enter this unholy alliance with the bank- 
rupt, beggarly, degraded landlords of Ireland, and 
become themselves equally degraded in the eyes of 
the world, and I mistake the temper of English- 
men, especially of Yorkshiremen, if you do not 
make such an example of these conspirators as 
will make them regret the day they ever attempt- 
ed it.” 


Thus spoke the hon. Member of those who 
desired a dissolution. He asked if that 
language was consistent with what they 
had heard from the hon. Gentleman in 
the House that night? He believed the 
hon. Member had spoken the truth at 
Sheffield. The hon. Gentleman showed 
an excessive anxiety for discussion in that 
House, and spoke of the propriety of a 
discussion being carried on by a minority. 
But he forgot that he had himself told his 
constituents at Leeds that he only wasted 
his time in that House—that it was use- 
less for him to discuss his proposition for 
financial reform there, unless it was taken 
up and discussed in meetings throughout 
the country. They (the protectionists) 
were following, therefore, the example of 
the hon. Gentleman ; and if they did not 
at this time promote divisions by the in- 
troduction of their measures, it was out 
of deference to those who show that their 
opinions were changing upon this ques- 
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tion. [‘* Divide!’’] THe appealed to the 
House whether the statement made by 
the hon. Member for the West Riding (Mr. 
Cobden) at. the same meeting with refer- 
ence to the measure of 1846 was not 
doubly true now, that a large number of 
the majority were voting against their 
convictions. [‘* No, no!” and * Divide!”’} 
The hon. Gentleman told his constituents 
that he could not find in that House 200 
men who voted heartily for the repeal of 
the corn laws ; and, as to the Upper House, 
he said he had gone through the list, and 
could not find twelve men who voted hear- 
tily for the measure. And if that was 
true of 146, no one, after hearing the ad- 
missions of hon. Members opposite, could 
doubt that it would be doubly true now of 
the majority (if there were one) against the 
Motion of the Member for Gloucestershire 
to-night. The hon. Member used two 
languages —one language in the West 
Riding, and another in that House. The 
hon. Gentleman endeavoured to find some 
fanciful differences between the arguments 
used by the hon. Member for Bucking- 
hamshire and the right hon. Member for 
Stamford ; because the hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire had advocated protection 
on the grounds of reciprocity, of equality 
of the terms of the interchange of com- 
modities between this and foreign coun- 
tries, and on the ground of special bur- 
dens; while the right hon. Member for 
Stamford had advocated protection to na- 
tive industry on the ground that each na- 
tion ought to adapt its laws to the special 
circumstances and requirements of its own 
people. The hon. Member for the West 
Riding declared on his own part and that 
of those who followed him, that the manu- 
facturers will have corn imported free, that 
it may be as cheap in England as in the 
cheapest country of the world: no matter 
what are the consequences to others, we 
will have free imports, said the hon. Mem- 
ber. Did he represent all the manufac- 
turing classes? Did he represent the 
manufacturers of the silk trade, for in- 
stance? In his published letter to Mr. 
Prowse, last autumn, he said that the silk 
manufacturers were ready to give up their 
15 per cent protection. [Had he consulted 
the manufacturers of Coventry and Mac- 
clesfield ? He (Mr. Newdegatc) was con- 
fident that the hon. Member had not, or 
that he knew the silk manufacturers would 
not agree to such a proposition, but con- 
cealed his knowledge of that fact. Was 
it likely the silk manufacturers should 
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agree to such a proposition, when the hon, 
Member, in the same letter, cited the re. 
duction of the duty on calico prints, in 
which trade he had been engaged, and 
confessed the injury that reduction had in. 
flicted, the best proof of his sense of 
which consisted in his having quitted that 
trade? The hon. Member represented, 
then, only a section of the manufacturers, 
the section of a class who were determined 
to sacrifice their neighbours for their own 
advantage, without consideration for the 
relations of this country to foreign nations, 
or the internal circumstances of this coun. 
try itself; but he differed from both the 
Member for Bucks and the Member for 
Stamford in this, that he urged the blind 
application of the principle of unrestricted 
imports, without reference to the policy 
of other countries, and without any con- 
sideration of the state uf the people of this 
country, and this for a class purpose, for 
the benefit of certain manufacturers, to the 
injury of the industrial classes. 

CoLtoxeL DUNNE said, he merely rose 
for the purpose of assuring the House that 
he never at any period of his life was 4 
free-trader. He denied the statement of 
the hon. Member for Buckinghamshire that 
he (Colonel Dunne) ever had been a free- 
trader. He defied the right hon. Gentle. 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer or 
any Irish Member who might support 4 
free-trade policy that night to say that 
Ireland had received the slightest benefit 
from free trade. They had first destroyed 
the manufactures of Ireland, leaving her 
nothing but agriculture to depend upon; 
and they had now also destroyed her agri- 
cultural prosperity. The test of improve- 
ment, as shown by the poor-law returns, 
was easily accounted for, inasmuch as many 
had gone to their long account, whilst 
many more had fled, and were flying, from 
destruction at honte. He begged to ask 
Irish landlords how many acres they had 
thrown upon their hands, and how many 
acres were out of lease, by reason of the 
flight of the farmers from the destruction 
that awaited them at home? He was ever 
most conscientiously opposed to free trade. 

Mr. GRANTLEY BERKELEY re- 
plied. He denied the assertion of the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
the object of his Motion was to bring about 
the imposition of an 8s. duty. All he 
wanted to obtain by his Motion was, that 
the House should reconsider the measure. 
He eared not for the sophisms of the hon. 
Gentleman on his left, the Member for the 
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West Riding, or the annoyance he felt at 
the part which he (Mr. G. Berkeley) took 
in the debate of that evening. In his 
opinion if any thing required reconsidera- 
tion, it was the question before them. The 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire had 
taunted him with having voted for free 
trade. He begged to say, he did no such 
thing. On the contrary, so doubtful was 
he on the matter, that he remained neutral. 
He did not like the appearance of the mea- 
sure; and he was, therefore, determined 
not to vote for it. He had watched the 
experiment, and he was now convinced it 
was a decided failure. The hon. Member 
for the West Riding had asserted that no 
reciprocity had been broken through. 
[Mr. Coppen: No, no!] What! had 
there been no breach of reciprocity be- 
tween this country and Brazil? [** No, 
no!” | He was not surprised at the anxiety 
manifested by the hon. Gentleman to re- 
move him (Mr. Berkeley) from that side of 
the House, because his views were at vari- 
ance with his own. The hon. Member for 
the West Riding had also laid down the 
lav—as he was in the habit of doing—and 
asserted that no borough with 20,000 in- 
habitants would return a protectionist can- 
didate, or a candidate adverse to free trade 
—what did he say to the return made by 
Cork? He regretted the noble Lord the 
First Minister of the Crown had not 
thought fit to favour the House with his 
opinions on the subject. He regretted it 
very much; and could not help observing 
that there were some lines of Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton that suited his position:—‘t The 
golden medium was his guiding star, which 
means move on until you’re uppermost ; 
and then things can’t be worse than what 
they are.’’ 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 184; Noes 
298: Majority 114. 
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Bentinck, Lord H. Brooke, Lord 
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Bagge, W. 

Bagot, hon. W. 
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Bankes, G, 
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Chatterton, Col. 
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Christopher, R. A. 

Clive, H. B. 
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Codrington, Sir W. 

Cole, hon. H. A. 

Coles, H. B. 

| Colvile, C. R. 
Conolly, T. 

| Davies, D. A. S. 

| Deedes, W. 

Dick, Q. 

Dickson, S. 

Disraeli, B. 

Dod, J. W. 

Dodd, G. 

Drax, J. 8. W. S. E. 

Drummond, H. 





Duncombe, hon. O. 
Dundas, G. 

Du Pre, C. G. 
East, Sir J. B. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Evelyn, W. J. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Farrer, J. 
Fellowes, E. 
Filmer, Sir E. 


Floyer, J. 
Forbes, W. 


Fox, S. W. L. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Galway, Visct. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Goddard, A. L. 
Gooch, E. S. 
Gordon, Adm. 
Gore, W. R. O. 
Granby, Marq. of 
Grogan, E. 
Guernsey, Lord 
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Hale, R. B. 
Halford, Sir Tl. 
Hall, Col. 

flalsey, T. P. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hamilton, J. H. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Ileneage, E. 

Henley, J. W. 
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Herries, rt. hon. J. C. 
Hlildyard, R. C. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hill, Lord E, 

Hood, Sir A. 
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Duckworth, Sir J.T. B. 


FitzPatrick,rt.hon.J.W. 


Forester, hon. G, C, W. 
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Hornby, J. 
Hotham, Lord 
Hudson, G. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Jones, Capt. 
Kerrison, Sir E, 
Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Knox, Col. 
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Lennox, Lord A. G. 
Lennox, Lord H, G. 
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Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lowther, II. 
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Manners, Lord C, S. 
Manners, Lord G. 
Manners, Lord J. 
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Maunsell, T. P. 
Maxwell, hon, J. P. 
Meux, Sir H. 
Miles, W. 

Morgan, O. 
Mullings, J. R. 
Mundy, W. 

Naas, Lord 

Napier, J. 
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Neeld, J. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
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Noel, hon. G. J. 
O’Brien, Sir L. 
Packe, C. W. 
Palmer, R. 

Pigot, Sir R. 
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Portal, M. 

Prime, R. 
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Rendlesham, Lord 
Richards, R. 
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Scott, hon. F. 
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Smyth, J. G. 
Somerset, Capt. 
Stafford, A. 
Stanford, J. F. 
Stanley, E. 
Stanley, hon. E. H. 
Stuart, J. 
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Talbot, C. R. M. 
Taylor, T. E. 
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Thornhill, G. 
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Walsh, Sir J, B. 
Welby, G. E. 
Williams, T. P. 
Wodehouse, E. 
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Yorke, hon. E. T. 


TELLERS, 
Berkeley, G. C. G. 
Dunne, Col. 


List of the Nors. 


Abdy, Sir T. N. 
Acland, Sir T. D. 
Adair, H. E. 
Adair, R. A. S. 
Alcock, T. 
Anderson, A. 
Anson, hon, Col. 
Anson, Visct. 
Anstey, T. C. 
Armstrong, Sir A. 
Armstrong, R. B. 
Bagshaw, J. 
Baines, rt. hon. M. T. 


Baring, rt. hon. Sir F.T. 


Barnard, E. G. 
Bass, M. T. 

Beckett, W. 

Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, Adm. 
Berkeley, hon. H. F. 
Berkeley, C. L. G. 
Bernal, R. 

Birch, Sir T. B. 
Blackall, S. W. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. 
Boyle, hon. Col. 
Brand, T. 

Bright, J. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brockman, E. D. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brown, H. 

Brown, W. 

Browne, R. D. 
Bulkeley, Sir R. B. W. 
Burke, Sir T. J. 
Butler, P. S. 
Buxton, Sir E, N. 
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Cardwell, E. 

Carter, J. B. 
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Drummond, H. H. 
Duff, G. S. 

Duff, J. 

Duke, Sir J. 

Duncan, Visct. 
Duncan, G. 

Duncuft, J. 

Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, rt. hon. Sir D. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Ellice, rt. hon. E. 
Ellice, E. 
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Evans, Sir D. L. 
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Henry, A. 
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Nugent, Lord 
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Ogle, 8. C. H. 
Ord, W. 

Osborne, R. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Paget, Lord C. 
Paget, Lord G. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 

Patten, J. W. 
Pearson, C. 
Pechell, Sir G. B. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R, 
Peel, F. 

Pelham, hon. D, A. 
Perfect, R. 

Peto, S. M. 
Pigott, F. 
Pilkington, J. 
Pinney, W. 
Power, Dr. 

Price, Sir R. 
Raphael, A. 
Rawdon, Col, 
Reid, Col. 
Reynolds, J. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
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Rice, E. R. 

Rich, H. 
Robartes, T. J. A, 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Romilly, Sir J. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, hon. E. S, 
Russell, F. C. H. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Salwey, Col. 
Scholefield, W. 
Serope, G. P. 
Scully, F. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Simeon, J. 
Slaney, R. A. 
Smith, rt. hon. R, V. 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, J. B. 
Smollett, A. 
Somers, J. P. 
Somerville,rt.hon.SirW. 
Spearman, H. J. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Staunton, Sir G. T. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Sullivan, M. 
Sutton, J. H. M. 
Talbot, J. IL. 
Tanered, II. W. 
Tenison, E. K. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thompson, G. 
Thornely, T. 
Tollemache, hon: F. J. 
Towneley, J. 
Townshend, Capt. 
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The New Houses 


Wilson, J. 

Wilson, M. 

Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Wood, W. P. 
Wortley, rt. hon. J. 8; 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wyld, J. 

Wyvill, M. 

Young, Sir J. 
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Vane, Lofd H. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Wakley, T. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Walter, J 

Watkins, Col. L. 
Wegg-Prosser, F. R. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Willeox, B. M. 
Williams, J. Hill, Lord M. 
Williamson, Sir I. Grey, R. W. 


The House adjourned at a quarter after 
Two o’cloek till Thursday. 


TELLERS. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, May 16, 1850. 
Mixctes.] Pusitic Brtts.—2* Greenwich Hos- 

pital Improvement. 

Reported.—Prussian Minister’s Residence. 

3* Process and Practice (Ireland); Distressed 
Unions Advances and Repayment of Advances 
(Ireland ). 


DEPARTURE OF THE FRENCH 
AMBASSADOR. 

Lord BROUGHAM: I wish now to 
advert to a circumstance, and ask a ques- 
tion of my noble Friend opposite (the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne), to which, if his pub- 
lie duty should not prevent him from re- 
sponding, I am sure he will, with his 
usual kindness and courtesy, give me an 
answer—I allude to the event, which I 
have learned with very great sorrow, of 
the departure, by command of his Court, 
of tle French Ambassador from this 
country to Paris. My Lords, it requires 
no addition to this fact to make it wear 
an aspect of grave and serious import in 
my eyes ; but I do not consider that the 
accidental cireumstanee of Her Majesty’s 


birthday coinciding with the departure of | 


the French Ambassador is to be put into 
the scale to add weiglit to the cireumstance, 
because I take for granted that that is 
owing, more or less, to the accidental co- 
incidence of this day with the day ap- 
pointed for the explanations that have 
been asked in the French Chamber. But 
Imust say, it will be to me a matter of 
gteat satisfaction, as it will be to the 
country at large, if my noble Friend should 
be found—when the time comes to take 
notice of what I am now stating—to view 
this departure of the French Ambassador 
as of less grave importance than I do. For 
of this I am certain, that the least diminu- 
tion of the friendly feeling between this 
country and France is a consummation 
most devoutly to be deprecated, the more 
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especially as France is one of the very few 
Powers—perhaps I ought to say almost 
the only great Power-——in Europe, with 
whom, from unfortunate circumstances, 
respecting which I cast blame upon no 
one, we are at the present moment on a 
friendly footing. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: I 
will endeavour to reply to what I consider 
the most material part of my noble Friend’s 
question. There can be no doubt that the 
sudden and perhaps unexpected absence 
of the French Ambassador from this Court 
is an event of importance; but, at the 
same time, I can assure my noble and 
learned Friend that it is not of that very 
grave importance which some persons 
have been disposed to attribute to it. My 
noble and learned Friend has almost anti- 
cipated what I, nevertheless, think to be 
my duty to state to the House, that the 
cireumstance of his leaving this capital on 
the day of Her Majesty’s birthday was 
simply accidental, and in no way connected 
with any intentional design of manifesting 
anything like disrespect to Her Majesty or 
to this country, which, in a ease of this 
sort, would have been identical. It was, 
I believe, solely from a desire—his pre- 


of Parliament. 


sence being required in the French capital 
by his Government —to give them the 
benefit of his presence within as short a 


time as possible. And without entering 
further into the subject, I am prepared to 
say there are circumstances which, in my 
opinion, may render the presence of that 
very eminent and intelligent person in 
Paris at this moment, more useful to the 
connexion between the two countries than 
would be his stay in London. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: I anticipated the 
explanation of the noble Marquess. But 
I can hardly ascribe the absence of the 
Russian Ambassador from the celebration 
of Her Majesty’s birthday to a similar 
eause. I wish I could. 

Subject dropped. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 16, 1850. 


Mixvres.] Pustic Birts.—1* Engines for taking 
Fish (Ireland); Borough Bridges. 
Reported. — Public Libraries and Museums; 
Sunday Fairs Prevention. 


THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 
Mr. B. OSBORNE wished to ask the 


hon. Member for Lancaster whether it was 
in contemplation to take down the gallery 


E2 
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in the new House of Commons at the back 
of the Speaker’s chair, which was intended, 
he believed, to be devoted to the ladies, 
and also whether any estimate of the pro- 
bable expense of its removal had been ob- 
tained by the commission ? 

Mr. T. GREENE said, it had certainly 
been suggested that the removal of the 
screen at the end of the House behind the 
Speaker’s chair, and the carrying it back 
in the same manner as was done at the 
other end of the House, would afford the 
opportunity of erecting there a good gal- 
lery for the public, where they could hear 
and see remarkably well. Some alteration 
was required in consequence of its being 
proposed to allot the gallery at the bar 
end of the House to Members. Some 
other accommodation was, therefore, ab- 
solutely requisite for the public, but it was 
not thought desirable to make any altera- 
tion whatever till the new House had been 
temporarily occupied by Members, as it 
might then be ascertained what alterations 
would be most convenient. He wished to 


take this opportunity of stating that the 
architect had, in 1844, submitted to a 
Committee of the House a plan of the 
louse agreeing with the plan upon which 


he had finally constructed it, and that he 
then gave the Committee a detailed ac- 
count of the accommodation afforded in the 
late House of Commons and the present 
House, and the accommodation proposed to 
be afforded in the new House. It was but 
due to Mr. Barry to state that he proceed- 
ed with the plan then proposed in conse- 


quence of no objection having been taken | 


by the House to his suggestions. He (Mr. 
Greene) also wished to correct himself upon 
a point on which he had misunderstood a 
question put to him by the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Middlesex the other night. 
He had stated, in reply to the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman’s question as to some 
ventilating apparatus erected in a court- 
yard, that it belonged exclusively to Mr. 
Barry; but he did not mean it to be under- 
stood that the ventilation of the new House 
of Commons was to be carried on by Mr. 
Barry. The commissioners at their ap- 
pointment received instructions to employ 
Dr. Reid to arrange the ventilation of the 
new House of Commens and the division- 
lobbies; but the ventilation of the Com- 
mittee-rooms and other parts of the House 
had been committed to Mr. Barry. He 
wished to be understood that Dr. Reid was 
intrusted exclusively with the ventilation of 
the new House. 
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Mr. ROEBUCK inquired whether there 


had been any deviations from the plan ori- 
giually submitted to the Committee by Mr, 
Barry ? 

Mr. T. GREENE said, there had been 
a deviation, arising from the circumstance 
that Mr. Barry, in the plan he had sub. 
mitted to the Committee, had proposed the 
erection of a gallery behind the Speaker's 
chair capable of containing 120 Members, 
He (Mr. Greene) thought that every one 
acquainted with the ordinary practice of 
the House, and the mode in which busi- 
ness was conducted, would be of opinion 
that a gallery for 120 Members behind the 
Speaker’s chair would be extremely incon- 
venient. The commissioners had there. 
fore felt it their duty to prevent that gal- 
lery from being erected, and the accommo- 
dation proposed by Mr. Barry had conse. 
quently been much limited. 

Mr. HUME asked whether it was likely, 
when the new House was occupied as an 
experiment, that it would contain one-half 
the number of Members ? 

Mr. T. GREENE said, the new House 
would probably have been occupied to- 
morrow; but, in this intensely cold wea- 
ther, he did not think hon. Gentlemen 
would like to submit to the experiment. 
The House would be occupied, experiment- 
ally, after Whitsuntide, and he thought it 
would be found to accommodate as many 
Members as the present House. 

Mr. ROEBUCK asked whether they 
would be accommodated in the body of the 
House, or in the gallery opposite the 
Speaker’s chair, which was to be substi- 
tuted for the gallery that had been pro- 
posed to be erected behind the Speaker's 
chair 4 

Mr. T. GREENE had spoken of the 
House altogether. He could not say, from 
recollection, what was the precise number 
of Members for whom accommodation 
would be afforded in the body of the new 
House. 


Subject dropped. 


Greece. 


AFFAIRS OF GREECE. 

Mr. M. GIBSON wished to ask the 
noble Secretary for Foreign Affairs whether 
the Greek question might be considered 
entirely settled, so that those persons who 
were interested in trade might have confi- 
dence in renewing their transactions? And 
also, whether there was a good understand- 
ing between the French and English Go- 
yernments as to the mode in which the 
settlement had been effected ? 
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Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, the 
discussions between the British Govern- 
ment and the Greek Government are en- 
tirely closed, so that commerce may be 
under no apprehension of restraint. En- 
gagements have been undertaken by the 
Greck Government which put an end to 
all demands on the part of the British Go- 
yernment. The only question remaining 
to be investigated is that portion of the 
claims relating to Don Pacifico’s demands 
upon Portugal, and the amount payable on 
that account. With regard to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s inquiry as to the understand- 
ing between the British and French Govern- 
ments, of course the French Government 
would have preferred, as we should have pre- 
ferred, that the question should have been 
settled by the intervention of the French 
negotiator. Circumstances interposed to 
prevent that settlement from taking place. 
It is well known that the French Ambas- 
sador went yesterday to Paris, in order 
personally to be the medium of communi- 
cation between the two Governments as to 
these matters; but I trust nothing can 
arise out of these circumstances likely to 
disturb the friendly relations between the 
two countries. 

Mr. DISRAELI wished to know from 
the noble Lord the Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, whether there was any objection 
to lay upon the table the papers relating to 
the recent proceedings in Greece ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON had no ob- 
jection. The papers showing the course 
of the negotiations were at present in pre- 
paration. 

Mr. ANSTEY wished to know if the 
parties whose property had been seized or 
injured during those proceedings in Greece, 
were to be debarred by the settlement 
which had taken place from seeking re- 
dress ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, it 
would not have been in the power of their 
negotiator in Greece to debar any party 
from seeking legal redress. 

Mr. ANSTEY wished to know if the 
matter (of redress) had been originally in- 
cluded in the proposed stipulations ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON replied, that 
no such stipulation had been proposed. 

Subject dropped. 


THE LATE PROTECTIONIST MEETING. 

_Mr. F. O’CONNOR begged to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, without 
intending to cast the slightest censure 
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upon the parties concerned, but merely to 
ascertain a fact which it was desirable 
should be known, namely, whether there 
was to be one law for the rich, and another 
for the poor—whether it was the intention 
of the Government to take any proceedings 
against the parties who had met at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, on last Tues- 
day week ? Ile had himself been at meet- 
ings, for attendance at which men had 
been prosecuted, where no such violent 
language had been used as had been 
spoken at the meeting to which he was 
alluding. [Laughter, and “Oh, oh!”’] 
He did not think the question was one 
which ought to be met by a laugh in that 
House. 

Sir G. GREY was understood to decline 
giving any answer to the question. 


LIFE POLICIES OF ASSURANCE 
(No. 2) BILL. 

House in Committee. 

On Clause 1, 

Sir F. THESIGER said, he enter- 
tained strong objections to this measure. 
The object of the Bill was to render poli- 
cies of assurance upon lives assignable. 
The Committee was probably aware that 
policies of assurance, like what were called 
_in law ‘choses in action’’—namely, debts 
and liabilities—could not be assigned so as 
| 





to enable the assignee to recover in his own 
jname at law upon such debt or liability. 
| Policies of assurance were practically as- 
| signable, because he was not aware that 
any difficulty had ever been made by as- 
surance offices, when they were perfectly 
satisfied that an assignment had taken 
place, in paying the amount of the policy 
to the assignee on receiving a proper dis- 
charge. The proposal of this Bill was, 
however, to take policies of assurance out 
of the category of choses in action, to give 
the power of assigning such policies, and 
to enable the assignees to recover at law. 
| No inconvenience had been urged as the 
| ground for such a change in the law; and 
; he considered that policies of assurance 
‘ought to be the Jast with regard to which 
| this power of assignment ought to exist. 
There would not be security against gam- 
ing in policies. Not having had an oppor- 
tunity of opposing the second reading, and 
objecting as he did to the Bill, as danger- 
ous and impolitic, he felt it his duty to 
move that the Chairman do leave the 
chair. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the Chairman do leave the chair.” 
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Mr. W. FAGAN said, that the reason 
he had brought in the Bill this Session 
was, that it had emanated from a Select 
Committee of the House last Session. It 
had passed the House, and was thrown out 
by the House of Lords without any obser- 
vation. He had therefore renewed it, 
thinking it extremely necessary. He ad- 
mitted that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was right in saying that life policies 
of assurance were at present practically 
assignable. They were, but it was with a 
Chancery suit hanging round them, which 
might be commenced at any time. But 
there was one important matter connected 
with the subject, of which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman seemed to be ignorant. 
On all occasions, so far as his experience 
had gone, the insurance companies required 
the personal representatives of the person 
insured to join in the receipt with the as- 
signee or person receiving the amount of 
the policy; and the consequence was, that 
the personal representative, who had no 
interest in the matter, often required to be 
paid a sum of money for joining in the re- 
ceipt, to the detriment of the holder of the 
policy, who had given full value for it. 
But an extreme difficulty arose out of the 
practice, where there might be no personal 
representative. He knew of one case in 
which a sum of 3,000/. was involved. The 
insurance office refused to pay the money, 
there being no personal representative to 
give a receipt. The policy had been as- 
signed fur a valuable consideration, and 
there was no simple remedy at law. But 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had given 
no sound reason, and had offered no practi- 
eal argument, in opposition to the Bill. In 
Ireland life policies of assurance were fre- 
quently given as securities for loans; but 
the Bank refused to take the assignments 
as security, on the sole ground that they 
were not assignable at law. 

Mr. MULLINGS deprecated the oppo- 
sition to the Bill; which he declared his ex- 
perience convinced him was necessary for 
the purposes of justice, to prevent the 
enormous litigation in Chancery which now 
was common in cases of assignment of po- 
licies. In one case, a policy of 5,000I. 
cost 2,300/. in Chancery litigation; and in 
another, a policy for 4,500J. cost 1,8002. 
in Chancery, before the right of the as- 
signee was settled, and in one ease it was 
settled against him. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL sup- 
ported the Motion of the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman the Member for Abingdon. 
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He thought the Bill was opposed to some 
of the recognised principles of English law; 
that it would operate injuriously on eer. 
tain branches of life policy assurance; and 
that it would unnecessarily alter the pre. 
sent system in England and Scotland. He 
thought, moreover, the proposal would be 
attended with danger, and that no ease 
had been made out which should induee 
the House to violate the existing law. 

Mr. F. FRENCH said, that there never 
yet was a Bill framed which could nos 
be evaded. He believed that several 
cases of great hardship existed in conse. 
quence of the defective state of the law, 
He hoped, therefore, that the House 
would take a common-sense view of the 
ease, and remedy the evil, no matter 
who might complain. 

The Committee divided ;:-— Ayes 69; 
Noes 66: Majority 3. 

The House resumed. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS. 

On the Motion of Mr. Ewart, the 
TIouse went into Committee on this Bill, 

On Clause 1, 

Mr. EWART moved the insertion ofa 
proviso to the following effeet :—That it 
shall be lawful for the mayor, upon the 
request of the town council of any munici- 
pal borough (the population of which, ae- 
cording to the last account taken thereof 
by authority of Parliament, exceeds 10,000 
persons), to ascertain whether the provi- 
sions of this Act shall be adopted for such 
borough in manner following; that is to 
say, by causing a notice to be affixed on or 
near the door of the town hall of the said 
borough, and on or near the door of every 
chureh or chapel within the said borough; 
and to be inserted in some newspaper 
published in such borough; or if there 
be none such, in some newspaper pub- 
lished in the county in which such 
borough is situate, and circulating in 
such borough; specifying some day not 
earlier than ten days after the affixing and 
publication of such notices, and at what 
place or places within the said borough 
the burgesses are required to signify their 
votes for or against the adoption of this 
Act, which votes shall be received on such 
day, commencing at nine of the elock in 
the forenoon, and ending at four of the 
clock in the afternoon of such day. 

Coronet. SIBTHORP denounced this 
Bill as absurd in every sense of the word, 
and intimated his intention of moving its 
rejection upon the report being brought 
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up. He thought the people were already 
sufficiently taxed, and that this Bill would 
open the door to increased and indefinite 
burdens being placed upon them. He had 
no desire to curtail the amusements of the 
people; if he could add to them he should 
be happy to subscribe money from his own 
urse, and not exact funds from those who 
could not afford to pay. THe thought the 
Bill was partial in its operation, that it was 
not demanded by the petitions which had 
been presented; and as, moreover, he 
thought it had been brought forward to 
gratify the whim of some parties and 
the vanity of others, he should take the 
advantage of a fuller House to move its 
rejection. 

Mr. STANFORD said, when the Bill 
was introduced there was a distinct under- 
standing that it was a permissive Bill. It 
was, however, subsequently found that the 
Bill was not a permissive but a compulsive 
one. The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Dumfries then gave notice of a clause 
of a permissive nature; but that clause, so 
far from assuring the sanction of two-thirds 
of the ratepayers of boroughs or towns, 
with a population of, or exceeding, 10,000 
persons, simply stated that the adoption of 
the Act should be authorised by two-thirds 
of the burgesses assembled by a notice not 
earlier than ten days. He had opposed 
that clause, and moved an Amendment to 
it, and when six o'clock, the hour of ad- 
journment, arrived, the further progress of 
the Bill was postponed till the present oc- 
casion. He would support the Bill cheer- 
fully if the hon. Member would modify it 
so that its provisions should be of a per- 
missive and not of a compulsory character. 
The Bill in its present state had a very in- 
sinuating title, but nothing else. Take 
away the title and there was no Bill at all. 
A more erude or ill-digested piece of legis- 
lation he never saw, and he felt convinced 
that it would not give satisfaction to the 
country. 

Mr. EWART must make exception to 
the manner in which the Bill had been at- 
taeked by the hon. Member for Reading, 
and would remind him that, if there were 
crude, crotchetty, and ill-digested Bills, 
there were also crude, crotchetty, and ill- 
digested speeches. Neither dil he think 
it redounded to the credit of the hon. Gen- 
tleman that he should mark his noviciate 
by making an attack upon a Member for 
having introduced a Bill of this sort. The 
hon. Gentleman had said the Bill was not 
maturely considered; but he begged to re- 
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mind the hon. Member that it had been re- 
commended by a Committee of last Session, 
and numerous petitions had been presented 
in its favour. Indeed, he was sure that the 
borough of Reading would approve of the 
Bill, unless, indeed, it was not a “‘ reading”’ 
borough. He would make the hon. Gen- 
tleman a present of the joke, as he consid- 
ered it suitable to the nature of his opposi- 
tion. He had, in the alterations which he 
proposed to introduce into the Bill, endea- 
voured to conciliate opposition and meet 
the objections of hon. Members. He pro- 
posed that notices should be affixed on the 
doors of churches and chapels, and should 
be advertised in the newpapers also, and 
he was willing to introduce any further 
provisions into the measure which would 
remove all objections to it, unless those 
objections were of an unreasonable kind. 
He regretted that the hon. Gentleman op- 
posite the Member for Reading had im- 
puted motives to him which did not 
actuate him in bringing forward the Bill. 
He had brought it in on public grounds 
only, and for a public purpose; and feeling 
that conviction he did not think it neces- 
sary to reply to those who said to the con- 
trary. He believed that the introduction 
of the clause which he proposed would have 
been more properly done on another stage 
of the Bill; but as the right hon. Seeretary 
for the Home Department had given an 
opinion that it would be better to do so 
then, he was willing to accede to his sug- 
gestion, If the hon. Member for Reading 
was really desirous that the measure should 
pass, and would give to him (Mr. Ewart) 
his support, he would willingly agree to 
any proposition which might be made to 
make the Bill more perfect. 

Sir G. R. PECHELL said, he had in- 
structions from the town he had the honour 
to represent, to put in a clause to extend 
the provisions of the Bill to towns with 
local Acts. At present it was confined to 
corporate towns, and he saw no reason why 
it should not extend to large towns which 
were not incorporated. 

Sir G. GREY said, there appeared to 
be considerable confusion with respect to 
the mode of proceeding with the Bill. The 
main question they had to determine was, 
whether the ratepayers had a sufficient 
control over the town councils. In order 
to give such a control, the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Dumfries had proposed a 
clause; and to that clause the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, the Member for Reading, 
objected, and proposed an Amendment, 
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Upon that the clause was withdrawn, and 
a new one was substituted, to which the 
Amendment did not refer, and he would 
therefore suggest that the Amendment 
should be withdrawn, and that the Bill 
should be committed pro formd, that the 
new clause might be considered, and that 
hon. Members might have an opportunity 
of seeing how it atfected the Bill. 

Mr. HUME was of opinion that the 
most important part of the Bill was that 
which gave a check to the ratepayers 
over the funds raised under the Bill, and 
as the new clause referred to that import- 
ant point, he hoped the House would allow 
it to be introduced pro forméd, for the pur- 
pose of its being considered. 

Mr. STANFORD had no intention 
whatever of imputing any sinister object 
to the hon. Member who had introduced 
the measure, for he entirely acquitted him 
of any such object. He would be the last 
person in the House to impute improper 
motives, and his own opposition arose en- 
tirely from his sense of public duty. He 
had no objection whatever to the course 
suggested by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for the Home Department, and 
he would not, therefore, any longer persist 
in his Amendment. 

The House resumed. Bill reported ; to 
be printed as amended; recommitted for 
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MARRIAGES BILL. 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [18th April], ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the chair.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. DIVETT rose to move, as an 
Amendment, that the House do resolve it- 
self into Committee on the Bill that day 
six months. In his opinion it was a scan- 
dalous and an immoral Bill, and he was 
astonished that a man of the learning and 
ability of the right hon. Member for Bute- 
shire should have been induced to take 
charge of such a measure. In all his Par- 
liamentary experience he had never seen 
anything of the sort; and, remembering 
the place which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman represented, he could not avoid no- 
ticing the fact, that there had that evening 
been presented from Buteshire a petition 
signed by 152 of the electors against the 
Bill. It might truly be said that Scot- 
land and Ireland were both against the 
Bill. Every one knew that great efforts 
were made to get up petitions in England 
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in favour of it; that a powerful firm of 
London attorneys, paid by a gentleman 
well known in that House, were sparin 
no pains to promote the Bill, for the pur. 
pose of effecting some marriages and of 
legalising others. It was not proper that 
he should then reopen the discussion of 
last year, or any former discussions; but 
it was impossible for any one who heard 
the speech of the hon. and learned Mem. 
ber for Abingdon to avoid feeling that it 
was their duty to stop at the stage which 
the Bill had now reached, and not oppose 
themselves to the deliberate sentiment of 
the men, and still more of the women, of 
England. It appeared to him that, ing 
social point of view, a more mischievous 
Bill had never been presented to Parlia- 
ment. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word ‘‘ That”’ to the end of the Ques. 
tion, in order to add the words ‘‘ this House 
will, upon this day six months, resolve it- 
self into the said Committee,’ instead 
thereof. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. A. J. B. HOPE seconded the 
Amendment. 

The House divided:—Ayes 42 ; 
40: Majority 2. 

Clause 1 agreed to. 

On Clause 2, 

Sir F. THESIGER said, they had now 
arrived at that stage of the Bill at which 
all discussion with regard to its principles 
should be suspended, and they should con- 
fine themselves entirely to a consideration 
of its details. He mentioned this in order 
that his position might not be misunderstood, 
and that when he stated his objection to 
certain portions of the Bill, it might not be 
supposed that he was in any degree waiv- 
ing the right which he had to object to its 
principle at some future stages, which he 
should most unquestionably do if an oppor- 
tunity should be afforded. What he pro- 
posed to submit to the Committee was, the 
Amendment of which he had given notice, 
that marriages with a deceased wife’s sister, 
which had been contracted since the year 
1835, in direct violation of a known law, 
should not by this Bill be rendered valid. 
It would easily be observed by hon. Mem- 
bers who were of opinion that the law with 
respect to these marriages ought to be 
changed, that they might quite consistently 
vote for his Amendment, because they might 
be of opinion, with him, that the Act should 
not have the operation which the clause, 
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as it at present stood, would give it. He | wilfully and deliberately violated a known 


thought it would be admitted that all retro- 
active laws were, in general, a violation of 
the principles of legislation. They were very 
sparingly to be resorted to, and not to be 
adopted unless there was something which 
amounted almost to a moral necessity. 
There were some instances where the Le- 
gislature had stepped in for the protection 
of parties who had through ignorance in- 
advertently violated the laws, and incurred 
penalties; but no instance could be found 
where persons guilty of a wilful violation of 
the law had found protection and indulgence 
from the Legislature; and more especially 
could no instance be found of such legisla- 
tive interference where the important rights 
of others would be affected by such legisla- 
tion. As illustrative of the mode in which 
the Legislature had interfered by retroac- 
tive laws, he would refer to the most re- 
cent instance of that kind—the Act passed 
in 1845 to exonerate the printers and pub- 
lishers of newspapers who, in violation of 
the law against advertising foreign lotte- 
ries, had inadvertently inserted advertise- 
ments of that description in their newspa- 
pers, and thereby incurred penalties of 
001., half of which went to the informer, 
and half to the Crown. The Legislature 
interfered and saved them from those penal- 
ties; but it was a remarkable instance to 
show how careful it was not to interfere 
with the rights of individuals which had 
accrued, though merely by putting them- 
selves forward to institute proceedings 
against the offending parties, that, although 
it declared that from the time of passing 
the Act, no proceedings should be insti- 
tuted by a common informer, and referred 
the whole matter to the Attorney General, 
yet in the suits which had been instituted 
and carried to judgment, it would not pro- 
tect the parties who had offended against 
what was considered the vested rights of 
those who had commenced proceedings; 
and those suits were only terminated on 
payment of costs by the parties proceeded 
against. That Act specially recited that 
those who had offended against the law, 
had done it through inadvertence. Taking 
the principle that the Legislature would 
only interfere in cases of ignorance or 
inadvertence, or where something like a 
moral necessity existed, let the Commit- 
tee look at. the position of those parties 
who, since 1835, had contracted marriages 
with a deceased wife's sister, and inquire 
Whether they had crred through ignorance 
or inadvertence, or whether they had not 





law. Referring to a letter at page 143, 
of Appendix No. 18, he found the writer 
stating—‘* I knew, of course, that I was 
running counter to the Act of Parliament.”’ 
In No. 19, a party says—* I did not ima- 
gine that Acts of Parliament could either 
ereate or annul moral obligations.”’ [Mr. 
S. Worttey: Finish the sentence.] The 
writer adds—‘‘ Though I so far respected 
them as to have the marriage solemnised 
in a country where the union was legal.” 
But that was not the object for which he 
had cited the passage. Though it might 
be doubted whether an Act of Parliament 
could annul a moral obligation, there was 
no doubt whatever that it could create one; 
for in the case of any law that was passed, 
not in opposition to the Divine law, there 
was a moral obligation to obey it. They 
were now dealing with wilful transgressors 
of the law, who knew perfectly well that 
the Act had rendered these marriages null 
and void; and there was no instance of the 
Legislature interposing for the protection 
of such parties. He might be referred to 
the Act of 1835, as an instance in which 
persons who violated the law, and knew 
they were violating it, had been protected 
by the Legislature, and their act rendered 
valid. It was, therefore, important to ex- 
plain the circumstances under which that 
law was passed; and it would be found not 
to have the bearing contended for on the 
other side. Up to 1835, the law as to 
marriages within the prohibited degrees 
was this:—Although these marriages, 
which he held to be contrary to the Divine 
law, might be annulled by a suit in the 
ecclesiastical court during the lives of the 
parties, yet, on the death of either, the ec- 
clesiastical courts could not interfere to in- 
validate the marriage, and render the issue 
illegitimate; or, if the ecclesiastical court 
was put into motion, the common law 
would interpose by prohibition. It had 
been erroneously supposed that the law 
made a difference between marriages with- 
in the prohibited degrees of affinity and 
those of consanguinity—that the latter 
were void, but that the former were 
voidable only. That was an entire mis- 
take. Both were on precisely the same 
footing prior to 1835. Even had the 
shocking and revolting case of a brother 
marrying a sister occurred prior to 1835, 
if either party were dead, there was no 
possible mode of invalidating that mar- 
riage; for all practical purposes for confer- 
ring legitimacy and succession on the chil- 
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dren, the marriage was a good one. The 
law had not, in opposition to the Divine 
law, declared those marriges valid, but had 
merely, for the sake of the innocent chil- 
dren, prohibited the ecclesiastical courts 
from invalidating them. But, to show that 
it gave it no sanction whatever to these 
marriages, there could be no doubt what- 
ever that, after the death of one of the 
parties, the ecclesiastical courts might have 
proceeded to punish the survivor for incest 
—showing that the reprobation of the ori- 
ginal prohibition was still stamped on mar- 
riages of that description, and that they 
were never sanctioned by any law. During 
the whole lives of the parties, not only 
might any person interested in the succes- 
sion have instituted a suit to annul the 
marriage, but the parties themselves, had 
they become tired of the union, or found it 
convenient to dissolve it, at however late a 
period during their joint lives, might have 
instituted a suit, and the marriage would 
have been instantly declared void. This 


brought the state of the law to the atten- 
tion of the Legislature, and they had one 
of three courses to adopt, either to leave 
those marriages in the state in which they 
were, to render them void, or to make 
them binding. 


The first course was quite 
out of the question; with regard to the 
second, it would have been a harsh and 
eruel thing for the Legislature to have 
taken away from the children the chance 
which they had, if no suit were instituted 
during the lives of their parents, of be- 
coming for all important purposes of life 
legitimate. There remained nothing else 
but to declare these marriages valid ; 
and as the Legislature was about to pro- 
nounce an authoritative decision that for 
the future they should be avoided, a con- 
sideration of all these cireumstances and 
the advantage of defining the law for 
the future, induced the adoption of that 
course. He was incorrect in saying that 
the Act of 1835 declared these mar- 
riages valid. It did not do so in terms; 
but it enacted that they should not be an- 
nulled by suit in the ecclesiastical court, 
with a reservation, however, as to the suits 
then pending. Thus, while the Legisla- 
ture meant to prevent these marriages be- 
ing annulled, it took special care not to 
declare them valid, as though reluctant to 
interfere with a divine prohibition, It was 
very remarkable that Scotland was except- 
ed from that Act. Why? Because, by 
the law of Scotland, marriages of that de- 
scription had always been considered null 
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and void. [Mr. 8. Worttey: No!] He 
maintained, with great submission, that 
that was the general impression, and that 
was the reason why the Legislature had 
excepted Scotland. In order that parties 
should have no excuse for ignorance jn 
future, and that there might be no donbt 
what was the law, the Legislature declared, 
in direct and positive terms, that for the 
future marriages within the prohibited de. 
grees, whether of affinity or consanguinity, 
should be null and void to all intents and 
purposes whatsoever. After that, there 
could be no possibility of doubt as to the 
state of the law. The circumstances wm. 
der which it was introduced were notorious; 
persons interested had their attention di, 
rected to the Act, and to the proceedings in 
Parliament; and the express and positive 
terms of the enactment shut out all fair or 
legitimate excuse for contracting marriages 
of that description. The parties well knew 
that the death of either of them would not 
prevent the ecclesiastical courts from an. 
nulling the marriages, and that all the fatal 
and painful consequences of illegitimacy in 
their offspring must follow. It was in 
favour of these parties, who, since 1835, 
in defiance of the law, had chosen to con 
tract marriages of this description, that his 
right hon. and learned Friend proposed to 
interfere by a retroactive law rendering all 
those marriages valid, and investing them 
with all the rights, privileges, duties, and 
sanctions which belonged to a legitimate 
union. Would any one venture to assert 
that they had the smallest title to such in- 
terference? Upon what ground, then, 
ought the House to interfere?  [Mr. 
Hume: The House has done so onee, and 
will do it again.] He must say it was in 
vain to attempt to make any distinction in- 
telligible to the hon. Member for Montrose. 
He had endeavoured to show the circum- 
stances under which the Act of 1835 had 
been passed, and the distinction between 
what was done then and what was proposed 
now; but, from the remark of the hon, 
Member, he utterly despaired of making 
his proposition intelligible to him. It had 
been suggested to him that the hon. Mem 
ber was going to vote in favour of his pro- 
position; and he thought it very possible, 
as he had made an observation against it. 
As a reason for interference, the hon. and 
learned Member for Southampton had ap- 
pealed to the compassion of the House, m 
favour of the innocent offspring of these 
marriages. Compassion was a most amiable 
quality, and it ought to be indulged, et 
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eept when higher considerations intervened. | out the stain of fifteen years—to put the 
Were they to legislate in reference to the | parties precisely in the same situation, 
children of these marriages, they should be| with regard to all the rights and conse- 
earried, if the principle was of any validity | quences of those marriages, as if they had 


at all, to an extent in the same direction 
which they could hardly anticipate. In 
the course of inquiry into this important 


and interesting subject, the feelings of all | 


must have been revolted by learning that 
marriages had taken place between per- 
sons related within very near degrees of 
consanguinity. There were the inno- 
cent offspring of these marriages; and if 
the House was to be consistent, and if they 
interfered merely for the sake of the chil- 
dren, and not of the parties themselves, 
could they stop short without rendering all 
these marriages valid, for the purpose of 
giving legitimacy to those innocent chil- 
dren? Throughout the country there 
were many more illegitimate children than 
the fruit of marriages of this description— 
all innocent victims of the shame produced 
by the guilt of their parents; would they 
push legislation to the extent of rendering 
all these persons legitimate? To legislate 
on the ground of compassion would open 
so wide a field in this direction, that it 
would embrace every case in which the 


criminal law imposed a punishment upon 
parties ; for in most cases, the effect of 
crime extended beyond the criminals them- 
selves to all who stood in a near relation 


tothem. He submitted these considera- 
tions to induce the Committee to exclude 
from the Bill those who had wilfully vio- 
lated the law, and who therefore could not 
be considered proper objects for this in- 
terference of the Legislature. He would 
appeal on this subject to his right hon. 
and learned Friend who had brought in 
the Bill, who was actuated by no inter- 
ested motives, but had been induced to 
come forward by the sincerity of his con- 
Vietions. He would ask him whether it 
was at all within the purpose of ordinary 
legislation, that parties who had acted in 
known, direct, wilful, and express violation 
of the law, should be put in precisely the 
same position as they would have occupied 
had the law been different, and the mar- 
rages which they had contracted lawful. 
Their position was this: they had con- 
tracted no marriages; their marriages con- 
ferred no rights, imposed no duties; no 
succession or legitimacy could follow from 
them. They were unions of a meretricious, 
and not of a matrimonial character. This 
Bill proposed, without any religious sanc- 
tion, without any legal ceremony, to wipe 


| 





been legal from the beginning, although 
they were utterly void to all intents and 
purposes—and to do that which no legisla- 
ture had previously done, to render that a 
holy union which, for fifteen years in some 
eases, had been one unhallowed by any 
legal or divine right whatever. If the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman was 
actuated by compassion for the children, 
let him consider whether it was discreet to 
weaken any of those motives which induced 
men to abstain from disobedience to the 
law by a tender regard for those near and 
dear to them—whether it was at all con- 
sistent that those persons who had openly 
and flagrantly violated the law should re- 
ceive—not the punishment, not the pardon 
of their offence even—but should receive, 
as a reward from the Legislature, the very 
fruits which they had derived from their 
offence. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had made a strong appeal to the 
House on the ground of the number of 
persons guilty of this violation of the law. 
If a few insignificant persons only had 
been found to have offended, he believed 
Parliament would never have been troubled 
with this question at all. Was it a con- 
sistent and just principle of legislation to 
say, that because the examples of offenders 
were multiplied—because the offence was 
rendered more dangerous by the num- 
ber of persons guilty of it—that therefore 
the law was to retire before the numbers 
of those who had invaded it? On sucha 
ground was the House to interfere for the 
protection and the reward of these parties, 
by placing them in the very same position 
in which they would have been had no 
offence against the law been committed ? 
Objecting as he did to the principle of the 
Bill throughout, he felt that there was 
such a violation of all principle in the at- 
tempt now made to render marriages of 
this deseription valid, that he could not 
discharge his duty without fairly and fully 
laying before the Committee the grounds 
on which they ought to abstain from the 
proposed interference. Unless it could be 
shown that, under circumstances at all 
similar, with wilful and known violators of 
the law, the Legislature had ever inter- 
fered and protected them in the way pro- 
posed, he must condemn this legislation 
not only as being against principle, but 
as a dangerous inyasion of existing rights, 
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This clause interfered in the most flagrant | were thousands of children suffering from His } 
manner with the rights of individuals, the | this state of things; but, above all, that that it 
rights of property and honours. He would | the fact of such a number of these mar. argue 
ask his right hon. and learned Friend whe- | riages having taken place without the cen. of 18 
ther he could bring forward any precedent, | sure of public opinion, or of the societies in such 1 
or anything like a precedent, for what he | which the parties lived, established the absolt 
proposed in this clause? Believing that he | fact that the present law was not in conso. valid. 
could not do so, he begged leave to move | nance with the public feeling. This was preces 
the omission of the words he had stated. | the state of the case; but he admitted that, ation, 

Amendment proposed, page 2, line 23, | if the Bill he had introduced was one for specti 
to leave out the words “hath been hereto- | the relief of persons who had wilfully vio. effect 
fore or.” lated the law, he would be taking a course FH) _ practi 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed | insulting to the House. He had been mari 
to be left out stand part of the clause.” challenged to point out a precedent for the BF  tracte 

Mr. 8S. WORTLEY said, after what | measure he had introduced. He would,in F fact, 
had passed that night previously to the | answer to this challenge, speak presently F ment 
division, and since, he was anxious to take | of the Bill of 1835; but in the meantime B very. 
the earliest opportunity in his power to ex- | he begged to refer to the Act of Lord — _ lation 
plain the position of the Bill, and the bear- | Hardwicke, which prohibited the marriage BF) maki 
ing which the Amendment of his hon. and | of children and minors without the con. F recei 
learned Friend would have upon it. He | sent of parents and guardians. This mea J to go 
did not wish to advert to the language of | sure was found to lead to great incon. ( and ' 
the hon. Member for Exeter; but when | venience, for in spite of the law minors BF Frier 
the hon. Gentleman was aware that on| married, and children were born; and in B _ provi 
that side of the question which he (Mr. | 1823 an Act was passed to redress the F not t 
Wortley) advocated, there were ranged | grievance. This Act recited the mis BF had 
some of the most eminent divines, some of | chiefs which the alteration in the lawof FB any 
the most pious men, some of the most} marriage had produced, and made all passe 
virtuous, and, he would add, some of the| past marriages actually valid, while a B been 
most wise, both in the Legislature and | clause was introduced for the reservation July. 
among every class in the country, he|of rights and honours. This clause he — mons 
thought it was hardly within the bounds; had transferred, word for word, from thinr 
of prudent language to designate a mea-| that Act of Parliament to the present — fit 
sure so advocated as an immoral andj Bill. Then, as for the Act of 1835, it —  atal 
scandalous Bill. He thanked his hon.!was all very well to mystify the operas Bit we 
and learned Friend the Member for Abing- | tion of that law; but, mystify it as they bya 
don for having stated publicly what he | would, the real and practical effect of that word 
would not have alluded to himself—that | law was to render all marriages of this J attra 
not in the most remote manner, either | sort that had taken place before valid. If J was 
by relationship or connexion, or even in-| that was so, did it not amount toa perfect was 
timate friendship, had he the slightest | precedent? His hon. and learned Friend tion: 
interest in this measure. Ile was ready | said it was not so, because, before the Act bein 
to say at once, in answer to his hon. | of 1835, marriages of affinity were on the JB fect 
and learned Friend, that he had no sym-| same footing with marriages of consan- the 
pathy with the man who wilfully dis-| guinity, both being voidable; and it could mise 
obeyed the law; and that he had no/ never be contemplated to make all mar- pror 
wish to extend to him any relief; but,!riages of this kind valid. He referred rend 
when his hon. and learned Friend referred | to some cases of unnatural and monstrous rag 
to the number of cases that had occurred, | connexion ;_ but, practically speaking, had 
and repeated the fallacy so often answered, | these marriages never having taken place, Mer 
that this was an appeal to the Legisla-|no remedy was wanted for them. They Bill 
ture as a matter of compassion to the’ punished murders, but they did not pur- be : 
persons who had entered into these mar- | ish parricide as such; for, as Cicero ob J 1 t 
riages, he must tell him that such was | served, there were crimes so monstrous, due 
not the case. The argument was this— | that the law did not contemplate their J ale 
that there were so many who had en-| being committed. [Here the right hon. of h 
tered into that state ignorant of the law and learned Gentleman quoted a passage bot! 
—that there were so many who had en-| from the writings of Mr. Serjeant Man- at t 
tered it in the belief that they were con- | ning in support of his view.] Was such J the 
tracting a valid marriage—and that there | marriage lawful or unlawful before 1835! 
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His hon. and learned Friend contended 
that it was unlawful, and he (Mr. Wortley) 
argued that it was voidable; but the Act 
of 1835 removed the contingency by which 
such marriage might have been rendered 
absolutely void, and made it perfectly 
valid. That Act was therefore a positive 
precedent for the clause under consider- 
ation, for the whole effect of it was retro- 
spective. It was intended to have that 
effect; and it had accordingly had the 
practical effect of rendering every such 
marriage that had been previously con- 
tracted perfectly valid. It was a curious 
fact, that during the pendency in Parlia- 
ment of the Act of 1835 certain parties of 
very high position and standing in the re- 
lationship which the Bill contemplated, on 
making the fact of their intention known, 
received advice from very high authority 
to go and be married as fast as they could, 
and they did so. His hon. and learned 
Friend had said that everybody knew the 
provisions of the law of 1835, but that was 
not the fact. Many persons of all classes 
had contracted these marriages without 
any knowledge of such an Act having 
passed. How was it passed? It had 
been introduced in the House of Lords in 
July, and it reached the House of Com- 
mons late in August, when there was the 
thinnest possible attendance of Members. 
Ifit had been heralded into public notice 
at all, it was only by the speech by which 
it was introduced into the House of Lords 
by a noble and learned Lord, whose every 
word always attracted notice, as it would 
attract the notice of posterity. But what 
was that Bill when so first introduced? It 
was the enactment of a statute of limita- 
tions to prevent all such marriages from 
being disturbed. But afterwards, in per- 
fect silence, and in fatal haste, as regarded 
the great body of the people, by a compro- 
mise—an unworthy and unprincipled eom- 
promise—all such past marriages were 
rendered good, and all such future mar- 
mages were rendered illegal. And what 
had been the consequence? An hon. 
Member, at the time, said that if the 
Bill passed in that shape, it would 
be a cause of disturbance to every family 
in the kingdom. And had the Act pro- 
duced no disturbance 2? He had received 
aletter stating these facts: Two persons 
of high station, with the perfect consent of 
both families, were engaged to be married 
at the instance of the deceased wife. On 
the Ist of September, 1835, those per- 
Sons were married, and they went upon the 
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ordinary tour. The writer stated that 
when he returned to the bosom of his 
family, and among his friends, he was in- 
formed that in the meantime an Act had 
passed the Legislature, and had received 
the Royal Assent on the 3lst of August, 
which rendered his marriage invalid, so 
that he had been necessarily living in a 
state of concubinage. This gentleman 
knew of the law, which had been smug- 
gled through the House in the manner he 
had described. But, how had it affected 
the lower classes? He wished further to 
refer to the evidence of Mr. Tyler, whose 
testimony was illustrative of this point. 
He said, in his examination, that he be- 
lieved the law was very little known. [Sir 
F, TuesiceR: And that he did not know 
of a marriage of this sort.]} Yes, and what 
was the fact ? Why, in three weeks after, 
Mr. Tyler discovered that one of his own 
churchwardens had contracted a marriage 
of this sort. [The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman read extracts from the evidence of 
clergymen given before the commissioners, 
in which they stated their belief that the 
law had hardly any effect in prohibiting 
these marriages among the lower orders. | 
Great doubts were also entertained among 
many eminent men whether the law ren- 
dered these marriages illegal if they had 
been contracted in countries where such 
marriages were recognised. It was a very 
prevalent opinion, that if the marriage 
were celebrated in Scotland, it would be 
legal. In 1840 a learned advocate of high 
station, and in the confidence of the Church 
of Scotland, had given an opinion that 
such a marriage was valid. But, whether 
that opinion was right or wrong, many 
persons from England and Ireland went to 
Scotland to be married, that they might 
have the benefit of what was supposed to 
be the law of the land. Lord Justice- 
General Macqueen was of opinion that 
such a@ marriage was a good marriage. 
Now, he would not ask the compassion of 
the House, but he would appeal to their 
sense of justice, with regard to the chil- 
dren. If legislation had entrapped per- 
sons into this painful situation, would they 
not, as in 1823, and as in 1835, at all 
events relieve them from the stigma which 
the law had thrown upon them? But what 
would be the effect of his hon. and learned 
Friend’s Amendment, supposing the words 
he proposed to strike out were omitted, 
and the rest of the Bill should be carried? 
The effect would be, that if those persons 
who had already transgressed the law were 
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to-morrow to go and be married, they 
would get all the benefit of this Bill, while 
their children who were already born would 
be left illegitimate. Thus the peccant 
parties would have all the benefit, whilst 
the innocent would undergo all the injury. 
In spite of all that had been said to the 
contrary, he would repeat, that it was not 
true that this was a measure merely affect- 
ing persons in high stations, but that it 
concerned, to a great extent, the middle 
and lower classes of the people. Among 
many cases that had been forwarded to 
him, was that of a pauper who was an in- 
mate of the workhouse of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster. On her being examined as 
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to her place of settlement, she said— 


« James married my sister at Paddington 
in 1841. She died in October, 1848. James 
then married me at St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster. My mother married my father, James 
, at St. Andrew’s Undershaft ; my father had 
previously married my mother’s sister.” 
Experience had shown that after persons 
had lived together for years as man and 
wife, and had reared up a family of chil- 
dren, on investigation it had turned out 
that the wife was by law no wife at all, 
and that the children whom they had re- 
garded as legitimate were declared by Jaw 
to be bastards. What was the consequence ? 
The father was sent to one settlement, the 
mother to another, perhaps 200 miles 
apart, while the children were sent to a 
third, and none of the parties would ever 
see one another again. Would the House 
then allow an Amendment which inflicted 
such an injury, especially upon persons 
who were perfectly innocent ? 

CotoneL THOMPSON said, as the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Abingdon had challenged the House to 
produce a precedent, he would offer him 
one. In the days of Catholic domina- 
tion in this country, the marriages of 
priests were prohibited; but in the reign 
of Edward the Sixth they were legalised. 
During that reign, priests married in Great 
Britain, and had families. When the next 
sovereign, of unhappy memory, filled the 
throne, such marriages were declared ille- 
gal. But nobody could feel a reasonable 
doubt, that many ecclesiastics who—so 
to speak—had learned to marry from the 
example of their predecessors, must, during 
Mary’s reign, have taken to themselves 
the comfort of wives under circumstances 
of evasion of the law, which were satisfac- 
tory to their own consciences. When Protes- 
tant sovereigns returned to the throne, he 
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would ask whether those marriages anj 
their offspring were not legitimised by Agt 
of Parliament ? The precedent applied in 
every point to the case under discussion, 
There was a breach of the existing law; 
everybody knew that; and a subsequent 
Act of Parliament legitimised the of 
spring. But why did these people break 
the law? Because they did not believe 
it was just and right, but had been made 
upon a@ false application of the words of 
Scripture. It being proposed now to alter 
the law as regarded parents, he saw nota 
shadow of reason why the offspring should 
not have the benefit of the change; and 
here was the decisive precedent. He ap. 
pealed to the House whether that was not 
the most essential part in the Bill, which 
gave a remedy to those who were suffering 
from the past legislation ? 

Mr. PETO, being one of the few Dis 
senters who were Members of that House, 
felt that he should fail in his duty if he did 
not express how deeply the millions with 
whom he was connected out of doors felt 
on this question. They felt that a ques. 
tion so sacred as that of marriage should 
be approached only on the unquestioned 
authority of the word of God, or as a great 
social and State necessity. Professing in 
things sacred only the word of God as theit 
rule of action, and believing that no inter. 
dict was to be found in the Scriptures of 
such marriages, and knowing that when 
made the subject of legislation it had not 
been approached in that spirit in whieh it 
ought to have been affecting as it did the 
happiness of the whole community, they 
avowed that the question had not been 
settled to their satisfaction. Previous to 
the Act of 1835 there were no petitions 
showing that any extensive dissatisfaction 
with the then state of things had arisen. 
There were no leading articles or corre- 
spondence in the public journals, or any- 
thing that showed from the state of 
public feeling a necessity for legisla 
tion. On the contrary, the Bill, as in- 
troduced in 1835, was to legalise those 
marriages; but, in its progress through 
the Upper House, it was also converted 
into a Bill annulling those marriages in 
future. He considered that the religious 
aspect of the question had been virtually 
given up. There was no solid ground to 
rest upon: the only points mooted were 
the passages in Leviticus, which were 1 
themselves extremely doubtful; and if the 
Hebrew nation was referred to it would be 
found that they held an opinion directly 
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the reverse of what had been stated. He 
was acquainted with the working classes, 
and he must tell the House that the Act, 
in reference to their happiness, had worked 
most injuriously. He could show a num- 
ber of instances where the parties were 
not aware of the Act, and also instances 
where parties finding that they were not 
bound by the most sacred of all ties, had 
tepudiated their offspring. He felt that 
their legislation should have for its object 
the happiness of the whole community, 
and not of a sectional part of it; and he 
could assure the House, on the part of the 
dissenting community, that through the 
length and breadth of the land, this law 
was repudiated. It was not based on 
sound principle; its object was not the 
welfare of the whole community; and it 
was inoperative in its working, for it did 
not check that which it was intended to 
check. Believing that it was not based 
upon the word of God, and that it had 


not its foundation in necessity, moral, po- | 


litical, or otherwise, they demanded that a 
law hastily and uriwisely enacted should 
be annulled. 

Mr. NAPIER agreed with the hon. 
Gentleman, that if they legislated at all 
upon this subject, they should legislate for 
the welfare of the great body of the com- 
munity. He found on the face of the 
report that almost the entire people of 
Ireland and of Scotland, and a large body 
of the people of England, were against 
this measure. He might, on that ground 


alone, ask, why were they to legislate for | 
the benefit of a few who, from ignorance | 


or from contempt of both human or divine 
laws, had contracted this relationship ? 
With regard to Ireland, he was not ac- 
quainted with a single individual, whether 
amember of the Established Church, or of 
the Roman Catholic Church, or a Presby- 
terian, who had expressed an opinion in 
favour of this Bill. He agreed that they 
should legislate for the welfare of the great 
body of the community. Now, it was ad- 
mitted in the report of the Commissioners, 
that almost the entire people of Scotland 
and Ireland, and a large portion of the 
people of this country, were against this 
measure. In fact, they were called upon 
to pass this Bill to carry out the objects 
and purposes of a few individuals. In Ire- 
land, a great majority of the Established 
Church, and also the ministry of the Pres- 
byterian Church, disapproved of these 
marriages. Amongst the laity of the 
tnited kingdom, said the Commissioners, 
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there were differences of opinion on the 
subject of these marriages; but they 
thought the prevailing opinion was against 
them. It could not be said there had not 
been ample time for the consideration of 
this question; and yet, would any hon. 
Member stake his reputation for accuracy 
on the assertion that the majority of the 
people were in favour of this measure? As 
far as Ireland was concerned, he could 
say, that both with regard to the Estab- 
lished Church and the Presbyterians, he 
had not met one single individual with 
whom he was acquainted who was in favour 
of it. In fact, every one with whom he 
had conversed on the subject, was adverse 
to it. They had the concurrent testimony 
of all Christian churches against the prin- 
ciple of the Bill; and the only sect of the 
Jews, which adhered to the text of Scrip- 
ture in that respect, agreed with the Chris- 
tian churches. He now came to the ques- 
tion of the retrospective effect of this Bill. 
What did the Commissioners say upon that 
point? They said, that with regard to mar- 
riages contracted since Lord Lyndhurst’s 
Act, very few had taken place among 
the poorer classes. If that were so, what 
an example were they setting to the com- 
munity? They had persons in the better 
ranks of life violating the law of man, and 
that which was believed by a large propor- 
tion of the people to be the law of God; and 
that was to be sanctioned! Let them legis- 
late as they would in this matter, there 
would still be this mischief, that they never 
could convince the great body of the people 
of the united kingdom that these marriages 
were consistent with the law of God, whilst 
they would at the same time derange the 
whole structure of society. Upon these 
grounds he had no hesitation in supporting 
the Amendment of his hon. and learned 
Friend. 

Mr. COCKBURN said, he was not dis- 
posed to follow his hon. and learned Friend 
who had just addressed the Committee, in 
addressing himself to the principle of the 
Bill. They were all agreed to diseuss the 
question on the supposition that the prin- 
ciple of the Bill had been admitted on the 
second reading; and the question then was 
how far they could adopt the clause before 
the Committee. The principle being 
adopted, he took it the measure was to 
pass; and the question then was, whether 
they would give it a retrospective and re- 
troactive effect. He wished to know why 
they should not. The hon. and learned 
Member for Abingdon had inveighed 
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against legitimising marriages contracted | Commission, that the law of Scotland was 
where consanguinity existed; but this | extremely doubtful on the point, as to 
measure proposed to do no such thing.| whether a marriage of this description, 
Because whatever fecling of compassion | solemnised in Scotland, was legal; but 
they might entertain for the issue of such| there was no question whatever that mar. 
marriages, in a legitimate point of view, | riages contracted on the Continent were 
nevertheless these marriages were contrary | perfectly legal. His hon. and _ learned 
to human and divine law, and no legisla- | Friend the Member for the University of 
ture could adopt them. The present was! Dublin had talked of such marriages as 
a different case, for here they were called | being opposed to divine as well as human 
upon to adopt the principle of legitimising | law. Now he wished to know how that 
in prospective. They all knew that in| could be said, when the opinion of the 
Scotland a man might, a few hours before | Church, as well as of the community out. 
death, after having lived during his life in | side it, was divided on the matter; and, 
a state of concubinage with a woman, | therefore, how any such assertion could be 
marry that woman, and their children were | made, was to him (Mr. Cockburn) perfectly 
consequently legitimised. Therefore the | monstrous. Let them, if they would, dis. 
idea was not at all so monstrous as his|cuss the question on social or moral 
hon. and learned Friend would wish to| grounds; but certainly such assertions 
make it appear. By the present Bill they | were not justified by the facts before them, 
did not contemplate validating marriages | The same hon. and learned Gentleman as- 
contracted within the prohibited degrees of serted that the churches in all ages of 
consanguinity, or the marriages of parties | Christianity were opposed to such mari- 
who had previously lived together in a| ages. Now the hon. and learned Gentle. 
state of concubinage—therefore the argu- | man might have abstained from that asser- 
ment did not apply. It was proposed by | tion, because it had been declared by the 
the Bill to legitimise a certain class of| hon. Gentleman who preceded him (the 
marriages ; and the question then was, hon. Member for Norwich), that the Dissen- 
would they extend its provisions to such | ters were perfectly unanimous in favour of 
marriages as took place since 1835?) the measure; and such being the case, it 
When that measure passed the House, it | was not competent for his hon. and learned 
was on the distinct understanding that it | Friend to assert that the universal Church 
should not be considered as conclusive of | condemned the principle of the Bill before 
the question, which should again be open|them. For the present, it mattered not 
for reconsideration by that House. It was | what the opinion of the Church or the Dis- 
well known that when Sir William Follett | senters was, because, the principle of the 
pressed the Bill on the House, and whenit | Bill being adopted, he assumed it was to 
was suggested as an argument against it| pass as regarded future marriages; and 
that it would have the effect of altering | the only question then was, whether they 
the law, his answer was, that its object | should apply the principle of the measure 
was to secure the validity of marriages |to marriages that had been contracted 
that had already taken place, under the | since the Act of 1835. Though they had 
existing state of the law, and to prevent! been in the habit of regarding marriage 
parties who had contracted such marriage | more in the light of a religious ceremony 
being questioned as to the legitimacy of | than a civil or legal contract, yet it would 
such marriage or its issue. He also said, | be in vain for them to pass _prohibitory 
‘* Let it pass, but on this principle, that | laws, if the matter were in any way left 
whenever the question shall be brought be-| in doubt. If other countries sanctioned 
fore the House, it shall be considered an | these marriages, and if by resorting to 
entirely open question.”” In consequence | those countries marriages of validity could 
of that, many parties had contracted such | be solemnised—and that the consciences of 
marriages. As the Act had reference the parties felt at ease, and free from the 
only to marriages solemnised within the | idea that they were living in concubinage 
realm, many parties were advised that by | —they would not hesitate to violate any 
repairing to Germany or Denmark, and | law to the contrary, particularly when they 
marrying there, such marriages would be | felt that the instincts of human nature 
legal, and, consequently, such marriages acted in unison with their conscientious 
were contracted in those countries. He convictions. i 
was aware that the Lord Advocate of Scot-| Mr.W. P.WOOD would not argue aga 
Jand admitted, in his evidence before the | the principle of this Bill; but, as the right 
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hon. and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Bute had made a pointed allusion to one 
part of what he (Mr. Wood) had stated on 
a former occasion, which involved a ques- 
tion of fact, perhaps the House would 
allow him to make a few observations upon 
it. It was indeed a monstrous fallacy to 
say that this was a Bill for the poorer 
classes. That there were one or two rich 
men who were deeply interested in it, he 
well knew; but there never was a more 
monstrous fallacy than the assertion that 
the poor were in the least degree interested 
in it. Now what he had stated on a former 
oecasion was this: that in the parish of St. 
Margaret, Westminster, or at least in that 
arish and St. John’s, there were between 
20,000 and 30,000 poor—if he had spoken 
of all classes he should have said 60,000, 
for that was the population—but he spoke 
only of the poor; that he had taken great 
pains to obtain information on the subject 
from persons who were in the habit of 
mixing among the poor, being employed 
in distributing charity, which alone was a 
proof that he was speaking of the poor; 
and that he had discovered only one case 
of a marriage of this kind. ‘he right hon. 
and learned Gentleman said there were 
twenty-one such cases, but they were 
marriages amongst all classes. [Mr. S. 
Wortley: No! I spoke of small shop- 
keepers and artisans.] But the small 
shopkeepers were a very wide class, and 
persons who were employed in distributing 
charity would not be likely to go amongst 
that class—they were not the poor. The 
poor were the labouring classes. Now, the 
Commissioners in their statistics gave 
1,500 of these cases, and only forty 
amongst the poor; by the poor he (Mr. 
Wood) meant labourers and mechanics. 
That was about 1-35th of the whole num- 
ber; and if the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman took the twenty-one cases in the 
families to which he (Mr. Wood) had re 
ferred, 1-35th would give him not one case 
among the poor. He knew that there had 
been a great many pamphlets in circulation, 
and advertisements in the public news- 
papers on the subject. A gentleman did 
him the favour to send him a copy of the 
Times, containing an advertisement in fa- 
Your of the Bill, and on the following day 
he was likewise complimented by receiv- 
ing a copy of the same advertisement, 
printed on a handsome sheet of paper. The 
letter was, he believed, written by a re- 
spectable person, an agent for a missionary 
Society, and it stated that there were three 
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other instances of these marriages to be 
found amongst the poor in the two parishes 
to which he had referred. Admitting that 
statement to be correct, it would then ap- 
pear that there were only four such mar- 
riages in a population of 30,000. Under 
these cireumstances, how could it be pre- 
tended that there was a case of enormous 
grievance as regarded the poor under the 
existing law? It ought, perhaps, to be 
stated, that although he was willing to ad- 
mit the statement respecting the three 
marriages, it was impossible to subject it 
to the test of accuracy, because when in- 
quiry was made for the names of the par- 
ties who had contracted the marriages, 
the informant said he did not recollect the 
names in a single case. A clergyman in 
the Potteries had also written to him, 
stating that he knew of many cases in 
which men had married two sisters, one 
after the death of the other, and that he 
had performed the service in one such case 
himself. He (Mr. Wood) said, he was 
sorry to find that the rev. gentleman had 
gone through the marriage service in such 
a case, because he knew that he ought not 
to have done so; however, he accepted it 
as a fact, and would be much obliged to 
him if he would furnish him with the names 
of the parties who had united themselves in 
the other cases. After he had made that 
request, he never heard from his rev. cor- 
respondent again. These circumstances 
confirmed the opinion he had formed, from 
his own observation, namely, that few of 
these unions took place amongst the poorer 
classes. Indeed, it must strike every one 
that poor men had seldom an opportunity 
of marrying a deceased wife’s sister, for in 
consequence of the poor, generally, marry- 
ing while very young, it was extremely 
rare that on the death of a wife she left a 
surviving sister unmarried. The hon. and 
gallant Colonel the Member for Bradford, 
maintained that it was proper to legislate 
ex post facto in favour of persons who, he 
said, had violated an unjust and immoral 
law. Now the law which the hon. and 
gallant Member treated in this off-hand 
manner had endured only from the time of 
the Heptarchy! For his part he thought 
the law was very just and moral, and 
hoped that the Legislature would never 
permit it to be altered. The proposed 
change of the law was defended on the 
plea that it was desirable to do justice to 
the children who were the result of these 
illegal unions. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Abingdon had so ably disposed of 
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that point, that it was unnecessary to dwell 
upon it further than to remark, that the 
hon. and gallant Colonel himself was dis- 
posed to inflict what was called injustice 
upon one class of children. The Bill of 
last year proposed to legalise marriage with 
a wife’s niece. The hon. and gallant Co- 
lonel, it seemed, had a particular fancy 
against that description of union—he used 
the word “ fancy,” because the hon. and 
gallant Colonel discarded all religious con- 
siderations with reference to this question; 
nevertheless he declared his intention to vote 
against the third reading of the Bill, unless 
the sanction which it gave to a marriage 
with a wife’s niece should be struck out in 
the Committee. It was probably in order to 
satisfy the hon. and gallant Member’s sin- 
gle scruple of conscience that the clause 
for legalising marriage with a wife’s niece 
was omitted from the present Bill. The 
consequence would be, that the children, 
the fruit of such unions, would continue 
subject to the same injustice which in the 
ease of other children was urged as a rea- 
son for adopting the measure. That was 
not the only exception; the Bill teemed 
with exceptions, and a remarkable one was 
to be found in the clause then under the 
consideration of the Committee. If, in 
addition to establishing a connexion with 
his wife’s sister, under form of marriage, 
a man should be guilty of the further im- 
morality of deserting that woman, and 
marrying another, the clause declared that 
the union with the wife’s sister should not 
be a marriage. In this case no pity was 
shown for the offspring of the union. Ex- 
ceptions and inconsistencies of a like na- 
ture were to be found in Clause 4, rela- 
tive to property and honours. It was a 
matter of surprise that the right hon. and 
learned Member for Buteshire should have 
referred to the alteration in the Marriage 
Act relative to minors, as a precedent for 
the change now proposed to be made in 
the law. Marriage with a woman under 
age was, in itself, neither an immoral nor 
an irreligious act, although it might be at- 
tended with social inconvenience. Expe- 
rience satisfied the Legislature that it 
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would be less injurious to society to lega- | 
lise such marriages, than to afford design- | 
ing men an opportunity of entrapping girls | 
into unions, and subsequently turning them | 
adrift; therefore, the marriages were made | 
valid, whilst parties contracting them were | 
rendered liable to punishment. It was | 
preposterous to pretend that the cases were 


parallel. 


If this Bill should pass, Parla | 
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ment would not be allowed to stop here, 
Step by step the Legislature would be 
drawn on to legalise marriages of blood 
relations. 

Mr. ROUNDELL PALMER said, the 
question was whether they would or would 
not accede to the views of the hon. and 
learned Member for Southampton, namely, 
to recognise in a subject of the realm the 
right to say that the duty of obedience to 
statute law must be limited by the extent 
to which the consciences of individuals re. 
cognised the law as binding upon them by 
a higher direction than that of an Act of 
Parliament. In other words, was Parlia- 
ment prepared to abdicate its right to le. 
gislate upon this subject? They were called 
upon to say that if a number of persons 
differed upon a theological point—if they 
prohibited any marriage upon the propriety 
of which there was a difference of opinion— 
he begged of the House to mind the steps 
in the argument, first, to eliminate a theo- 
logical difference of opinion—then it was 
set forth the divine law was not distinct, 
as there was such a difference—that being 
so, the moral obligation to obey the law of 
the land ceased—that the disobedience was 
innocent and even laudable, because it was 
according to conscience; end, finally, that 
Parliament was bound not merely to alter 
the law, but to give retrospective validity 
to illegal acts. Where was that principle 
toend? They might depend upon it that 
the relaxation would not end here—it went 
much further than this measure. Did not 
Parliament consider that marriages came 
fully under their consideration ? Had they 
not enacted that bastardy arose from neg- 
lected formalities and arbitrary regulations! 
Take the difference between England and 
Scotland. In Scotland the marriage con- 
tract was performed without going to the 
registrar, if the parties were desirous of 
living together as man and wife, and re- 
cognised each other as such. A marriage 
was thereby constituted, and the children 
born before and after marriage were legiti- 
mate. In this country it was different; and 
who would say that the regulations we im- 
posed were not salutary and useful? By 
the principle they were asked to sanction 
in this clause, they were, in truth, holding 
out a premium for disobedience—a positive 
inducement to disobey the law—nay, more, 
pointing out to the Queen’s subjects the 
mode in which the law could be evaded. 
Sanction this clause, and all that would be 
considered necessary was, to get a sufficient 
amount of money—procure some agitation 
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—get some lawyers to travel over the 

country to collect what was called evidence 

—advertise well in the newspapers—let 

men disobey the law in the first instance, 

and the result would be that, the law hav- 

ing been disobeyed, Parliament would be 

called upon, upon expediency motives, to 

alter it, and those who had violated the 

law would reap the fruits of their disobedi- 

ence. The hon. and learned Gentleman 

the Member for Southampton had stated 

that counsel had given opinions that such 

marriages were legal if solemnised in Scot- 

land, or on the Continent; and he suggested 

that, because lawyers had given such opin- 

ions, there must be some doubts upon the 

construction of Lord Lyndhurst’s Act. He | 
(Mr. Palmer) denied that there was any 

doubt whatever about the law—there was 

no pretence fora doubt. He knew very 

well that in this country lawyers would be 

found to give any opinion they wished upon 

any question. He would tell them the way | 
to obtain such opinions. Choose the man 

who you think will give the opinion you 

wish for, whose mind and inclinations are 

in that direction—or get the opinion of a 

man who had but little experience or prac- 

tice in the law—or a man who went about 

the country to collect evidence, and whose | 
opinions were thereby warped—or place the 

case before an eminent man who from the 
press of business had not time to read up | 
the matter—in any of those cases they 

might obtain a favourable opinion. But 

what was the fact? It did not appear 

that, with one exception, they had obtained 

an opinion favourable to such marriages 

from any eminent counsel but one, and 

that one who was now one of our most hon- 

est and upright Judges, when he reached | 
the bench, agreed with his learned bre- | 
thren, and thereby admitted that the opin- | 
ion he had previously given was an errone- 

ous one. Upon all these grounds, and | 
believing the Bill bad in principle, he felt | 
bound to support the Amendment of his | 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for | 
Abingdon. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, he was not going 
to make a speech on the subject again. 
He had already expressed his opinions and | 
given his vote against going into Commit- | 
tee on the Bill. He, however, now consid- | 
ered that the question as to the principle | 
of the measure was settled, and that they | 
might, therefore, take it for granted that 
itwould pass and become an Act of Parlia- 
ment. The simple question was, whether | 
the proposition of the right hon. and learned 
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Member for Bute was correct; and, upon 
the whole, he (Mr. Bouverie) felt he ought 
to support the Bill. It would certainly in- 
flict an injustice upon the offspring of those 
marriages. There was no question about 
punishing parents; the only question was 
as to the punishment inflicted on the chil- 
dren. It was the duty of the Legislature 
to see that the children of those marriages 
were not prejudiced or injured, as they 
were the fruits of connexions now declared 
to be legitimate and proper. Although 
he had voted against the principle of the 
Bill, he now felt he ought to support the 
proposition of the right hon, and learned 
Member for Bute. 

Mr. DRUMMOND thought the Com- 
mittee had involved itself in considerable 
difficulty by not discriminating the religious 
from the social part of the question. He 
did not understand how it was possible, if 
the Bill were passed, because hon. Members 
believed it to be according to the law of 
God, that they should declare the children 


| of those who had formed these connexions 


illegitimate. He did not understand how 
they could say that such connexions were 
according to the law of God at one time, 
and not at another time. He would not 
admit that the Bill was to pass and become 
the law of the land. If no one else did so, 


he should divide the House against the 


third reading, and take every advantage 
that he could to destroy the Bill in Com- 
mittee. But he could not see on what 
ground they could refuse to legitimatise the 
children, if from this moment they sanction- 
ed these connexions; that, he agreed, was 
a mere act of justice to all those who were 
innocent. But hon. Members had taken 
ground considerably too high, and when 
they said the religious part of the question 
was given up, he begged to inform them 
that he wholly disputed their power, right, 
authority, and capacity, to interpret the 
word of God. The will of God would re- 
main what it was, whether they voted one 
way or another. They said the Church 
was divided on the subject. So long as 
the Church could express unity, her voice 
was unanimous in condemning these mar- 
riages. If they wanted to know what was 
the opinion when the law was first given, 
they must look to the interpretation of 
those who lived nearest to the time; and 
from that hour down to the Reformation 
there never was a question on the subject. 
Seeing the whole people of Scotland were 
so violently opposed to this measure as he 
knew them to be—looking to the similar 
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opinion of the great majority in this | | 
country, for he had never met, out of that | 
House, one person in favour of the Bill— | 
[‘* Hear !’?]—others might live in different 
society—when he was told that the great | 
majority of the Dissenters in this country | 
were in favour of the Bill, though their 
opinions were ordinarily much more in 
harmony with the opinions of the Church 
of Scotland than with those of the Church | 
of England, he must confess his belief to 
be that the popularity of the measure in 
that House arose from its being thought 
another stab would by this means be given 
to the authority of that Church; and that 
more on that ground than on any other 
the measure had received any sanction. 
Mr. HEALD bore personal testimony 
to the fact, though the hon. Member for 
West Surrey might not be aware of it, 
that marriages of this kind had taken place 
for years past to a very great extent; and 
he also expressed a conviction that a peti- | 
tion which he had presented from Stock- 
port, in favour of the Bill, signed by the 
mayor and 500 of the principal inhabitants 
of the town, correctly represented the feel- 
ing of that borough. He should therefore 
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vote in favour of the innocent persons 
specially contemplated by the clause under 


discussion. 

Mr. C. ANSTEY denied that the con- 
current judgment of recognised Christian 
churches was against marriages with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister. Unless the Church 
of Scotland, which was divided into two 
sections, had declared itself against them, 
no recognised church had expressed an 
opinion. The Chureh of England, accord- 
ing to the statement of the hon. Member 
for Surrey, had no organ by which she 
could express an opinion, or determine any 
question with respect to discipline or doc- 
trine whatsoever. The opinion of the Ro- 
man Catholic was explicit. In Ireland, 
where the genius of the people did not 
favour such marriages, whether the people 
were Protestant or Catholic, they did not 
take place; but elsewhere they were as 
common as among persons who were not 
of the Roman Catholic faith. Dr. Wise- 
man declared, that as Vicar-Apostolie of 
the Pope, he had to grant, for such mar- 
riages, hundreds and hundreds of dispensa- 
tions. [Mr. Drummonp: Hear, hear !] 
So profound a canonist and theologian as 
the hon. Member for West Surrey knew 
that a dispensation could give no relief 
from the prohibitions of the law of God, 
but only from the prohibitions of the 
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Church. The prohibition was imposed 
for wise social ends, and for equally wise 
ends the power of dispensation was re. 
served to the Church. A dispensation 
was equally needed in the case of first 
and second cousins. The Roman Catholic 
conscience in this country had not had 
time to conform itself to the morality of 
But was the law 
of the country in antagonism to the law of 
God on these marriages before the 5th 


| year of William IV. ? Did the country first 
| become Christian, making its laws con- 


formable to the law of God, in 1836? 
With respect to the social consequences, 
he knew a case which had occurred since 


| that time, of a man who by the first wife 


had no children, by the second a large 
family. Those children were bastards, 
not by common law, but by the statute of 
William IV., that sacred Act, the proposal 


| to alter w hich was held to argue infidelity 


and blasphemy. In consisteney the op- 
ponents of the Bill ought to take away the 
power of defeating the present absurd and 
oppressive law by testamentary deeds, 
The parties in the case he had mentioned 
celebrated the marriage according, not 
only to their conscience, but the law of 
their Church—a tolerated, and therefore, 
according to Lord Mansfield, an established 
Church —the Church of Rome. He 
should vote against the Amendment. 

Mr. MULLINGS ealled attention to 
the operation of the clause in cases where 
an estate had been left to an elder son 
with succession to his children, and simi- 
larly to a younger son. If the elder bro- 
ther married his wife’s sister, were the 
children of the younger son, not being 
born of such a marriage, to be affected 
by the retrospective operation of the 
clause ? 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 11]; 
Noes 68: Majority 43. 


List of the Nors. 


Acland, Sir T. D. Duff, J. 

Arbuthnot hon, H. Duncan, G, 
Arkwrightt, G. Dundas, G. 
Beresford, W. Du Pre, C. G. 
Boyle, hon. Col. Farrer, J. 

Broadley, H. Fordyce, A. D. 
Butler, P. S. Gladstone, rt. hn. W.E, 
Chatterton, Col. Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. Grace, 0. D. J. 
Cotton, hon. W. H. 8 Greene, T. 

Cowan, C. Hamilton, G. A. 
Cubitt, W. Heneage, G. I. W. 
Currie, H. Herbert, rt. hon. S. 
Dick, Q. Hildyard, R. C, 
Drummond, II. I. Hildyard, T. B, T. 
Duff, G. 8. Hood, Sir A, 
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Hope, A. Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Hornby, J. Peel, Col. 

Hotham, Lord Portal, M. 

Hughes, W. B. Pusey, P. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. Reid, Col. 

Jones, Capt. Richards, R. 

Law, hon. C. E. Seymour, H. K. 
Lennox, Lord A. G, Simeon, J. 

Lowther, hon. Col. Smollett, A. 

Lygon, hon. Gen. Stanley, E. 

Manners, Lord C. S. Stanton, W. II. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. Turner, G. J. 

Moore, G. H. Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Mullings, J. R. Vivian, J. E. 

Mundy, W. Walpole, S. H. 

Mure, Col. Wegg-Prosser, F. R, 
Napier, J. 
O'Flaherty, A. 
Oswald, A. Thesiger, Sir F. 
Palmer, R. Wood, W. P. 


Sm F. THESIGER said, that this 
Amendment having been lost, he would 
not press the others of which he had 
given notice. 


Mr. ROUNDELL PALMER 


TELLERS. 


moved 


the insertion of words limiting the validity 
of such marriages to all ‘‘ civil and tem- 
oral” intents and purposes. 

Mr. S. WORTLEY said, he had no 
objection to the Amendment, which was 
accordingly adopted. 


Mr. ROUNDELL PALMER said, that 


although he had given no notice of any 
Amendment to the remainder of the clause 
—not seeing how it could be usefully done 
—yet he could not allow so important a 
point to pass altogether sub silentio. The 
clause professed to affect the validity of 
all such marriages where by “verdict, 
judgment, decree, or sentence in some ac- 
tion, suit, or proceeding, civil or criminal, 
either in the ecclesiastical courts, or any 
of Her Majesty’s superior courts, the hus- 
band shall, in the lifetime of his said de- 
ceased wife, have been found or pronounced 
guilty of adultery with the other party to 
such marriage.’” Now he thought that 
this qualification, while it was a confession 
of the weakness of the whole ease, atford- 
ed no remedial power whatever with re- 
spect to the mischief in view, because it 
was well known that, with reference to 
the poor and labouring classes, there was 
hardly an instance of a conviction for adul- 
tery—the law of divoree in their case being 
practically a dead letter—and hence it was 
absurd to insert a qualification, saying 
that something must be done which in 929 
cases out of 100 could not be done. Even 
i eases where it might be done, the 
chances were that it would not, and there- 
fore the clause afforded no real practical 
security whatever against the danger in 
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question. It was clear in the great multi- 
tude of cases, where a man had adulterous 
connexion with his wife’s sister, it was 
not at all probable that they would be pro- 
secuted to a judgment in the courts, and, 
above all, where the parties belonged to 
the lower classes. Since the Bill was last 
before the House, a case had come before 
the, public of a man and a woman having 
been executed at Cambridge for the mur- 
der of the wife of the first, and the sister 
of the latter criminal, between whom, it 
appeared, an adulterous intercourse had 
for some time been carried on. Such a 
ease as that would not be met by this 
proviso. 

Mr. F. MAULE rose to move a proviso 
at the end of the clause, of which he had 
given notice, namely, that nothing in this 
Act contained should be considered to ap- 
ply to Scotland. His original intention was 
to put this provision exactly in the same 
words as it stood in the Act of 1835, from 
the effects of which Scotland was entirely 
exempted; and he could not understand upon 
what ground a country, which was not only 
opposed to marriages of this description, 
but in which the marriages were stated not 
to exist, should be included in this Bill, or 
why a law should be forced on Scotland to 
which the whole people were repugnant. 
He trusted that the House, especially those 
who had a regard for the opinion of the 
people, would not stand by and see their 
opinions entirely set at nought. Let him 
point out what had happened, not only as 
to Scotland, but with respect to the whole 
Presbyterian persuasion. Look at the 
evidence taken by the commission. Whilst 
there were witnesses from the Church of 
England, from dissenting communities, 
and priests from the Church of Rome, not 
one clergyman of the Presbyterian denom- 
ination had been found to give evidence 
before the Committee; because it was well 
known that no Presbyterian minister would 
be found who would have the slightest 
doubt on the subject. A public meeting 
had been held in Edinburgh, and a com- 
mittee had been constituted to oppose this 
Bill. An intrusion of a very extraordinary 
character was made by the paid agents of 
the supporters of the Bill. The meeting 
was not a whit the less public because the 
agents were not allowed to move resolu- 
tions. He held in his hand a list of 262 
persons, at the head of whom he found the 
name of the Lord Provost of the city of 
Edinburgh, and also the Principal of the 
University, and the representatives of the 
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Episcopal Church in Scotland. It was sign- | 
ed by the ministers of the Church of Scot- 
land, and by ministers of every persuasion 
all mingled together; by the sheriffs of Fife 
and Edinburgh; by numberless magistrates 
of the city, by professors of law and others. 
Heunderstood by the petition which was pre- 
sented from Edinburgh, that the vast body | 
of the community was entirely opposed to 
the principle of the Bill. He would now 
refer shortly to the petition presented that 
day from 6,000 of the most respectable | 
females in Edinburgh, all of whom express- 
ed themselves diametrically opposed to the 
principle of the Bill, and stated that they | 
looked upon it as one the effect of which | 
would be to destroy the whole fabrie of so- 
ciety. He would now call their attention | 
to the feelings of the people of Glasgow, | 
in which place a public meeting was held, | 
at which certain resolutions were adopted | 
in opposition to the Bill. His right hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Bute | 
had presented a large petition from Glas- 
gow that night in favour of the Bill. He 
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If that were the fact, it was a confirming 
proof of the opposition of the people of 
Glasgow to the Bill, when it was found that 
not a single shopkeeper there allowed the 
petition to stand on his counter for signa. 
The only public place where it was 
allowed to stand for signatures was at the 
Exchange, where no petition could be re. 
fused to be received, and even there it got 
but very few signatures. Such, however, 
being the way in which the petition was 
got up, it could not be expected that it in 
any way expressed the feelings of the peo. 
ple of Glasgow, as a great many had sign. 
ed it under a false impression, and it could 
only be held as representing the feelings of 
a very small minority of the people. With 
reference to the application of the principle 
of this Bill to Scotland, he would ask the 
House what necessity there could be for 
it in that country? These marriages 
had never existed there at any time, and 
the reason why they had never existed 
stood upon two grounds. In the first 
place, they were repugnant generally to 


(Mr. F. Maule) was informed on good au-| the feelings of the people; and in the next 
thority that some paid agent of the pro- | place they were contrary to, and directly 
moters of this Bill had tried to get up a| in the face of, the Confession of Faith in 
meeting at Glasgow in its favour, and had | the Scotch Church. He might also add, that 
utterly failed, inasmuch as he was unable | whatever might have been the differences 
to get one single respectable man to pre- | between the Dissenters in Scotland on other 
side at it. That being so, this petition | matters, they always had maintained, and 


had been got up, and he held in his hand| he hoped they always would maintain, 


a paper stating the wanner in which it had 
been got up. 
that a meeting was held for the purpose of 
opposing this Bill, that Sir James Camp- 
bell occupied the chair, and that resolu- 
tions in opposition to it were passed with- | 
out a dissentient voice. It then stated | 
that immediately after a gentleman of the | 
name of Sleigh, an itinerant barrister-at- | 
law in the pay of the promoters of the Bill, | 
appeared at Glasgow, and attempted to 
get up a meeting; that he could not ac- | 
complish his object, nor could he even get | 
one respectable citizen to become a mem- 
ber of a committee to take steps to pro- | 
mote the Bill. It then appeared from this 
statement that Sleigh employed and paid 
a sheriff's officer to get up a petition, and 
hired porters to stand at the corners of the 
streets, and others to go from door to door 
soliciting signatures. It was also repre- 
sented to be a petition on the Marriage 
Bill; and the placards which were posted 
about Glasgow in reference to it had the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| their deep-rooted attachment to the Con- 


It stated in the first place | fession of Faith. Not only were these 


marriages repugnant to the feelings of the 
people, and not only were they forbidden 
by the Confession of Faith, but he was in- 
formed that there was not one instance 
among the few that had taken place in 
Scotland of that kind, where the parties 
who had contracted it had ever been able 
to maintain their position in the neighbour- 


‘hood in which they had previously lived. 


They were always obliged to go to some 
distant land where the character of their 


/marriage was unknown, and where they 


were enabled to live in comfort and peace 


,as far as regarded the interference of other 


individuals. The Confession of Faith in 
Scotland was not only part of the law of 


‘the Chureh, but it was engrafted in and 
‘amalgamated with the law of the land. 
‘The 24th chapter of the Confession of 
| Faith, which related to marriage and di- 


vorce, laid down that a man may not 


|marry any of his wife’s kindred nearer 


words which conveyed its real tendency so | than those whom he may marry of his own 
indistinctly printed, that it was almost im- | kindred; and that a woman may not marry 
possible to tell what its real object was. | any of her husband’s kindred nearer than 
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she may marry of her own. That was| measure in general, he hoped that the 
the distinct law which this Act was now | House would see the justice of not en- 
introduced to set aside. He did not give | forcing it on a people to whom it would 
up one iota of the grounds on which that | cause such a vast amount of pain and 
law stood; and he would take that oppor- | misery. 

tunity of expressing his confidence in the, Same Clause, at the end of the Clause 
originators of the Confession of Faith, | proposed to add the following Proviso, 
and his belief in the truth of their interpre- | ‘‘ And provided also, that nothing in this 
tation of the religious part of the question. | Act contained shall be construed to apply 
He would now remind the House of the! to Scotland.’’ 

sad disasters which must arise in Scotland} Question put, «That the Proviso be 
if this Bill were passed. The hon. and | there added.’ 

learned Member for Southampton had | Mr. OSWALD seconded the Motion; 
stated that it was the law in Scotland! and he did so under the firm conviction 
that in cases where a man lived in a long | that it embodied the wishes of nearly the 
state of coneubinage witha woman, he may | whole people of Scotland. When the 
at length, at the moment of dying, enter! number of petitions that had been pre- 
into the bonds of wedlock, and so make sented against the Bill, amounting to 183, 
the children legitimate. He would ask the! with 14,000 signatures, and the other 
hon. and learned Gentleman if he would | manifestations of public opinion, were con- 
agree to have the same law extended to sidered, no doubt could remain as to the 
England? Would he like to see that sys- | real feeling of Scotland in the matter. It 
tem of law established in England which | had been said that it was nearly new legis- 
he so condemned in Scotland? He (Mr. | lation that was to be repealed; but he did 
F. Maule) did not approve of the continu- | not believe that was the case even in Eng- 
ance of such a law, and he had done all land, and it certainly was not in Scotland. 
in his power to get rid of it. If the in-| Not a single judgment in a case of the 
troduction of such a law would be objec- | kind could be found in the records of any 
tionable in England, why should it be in-| court in Seotland, for in truth the people 
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sisted upon that for the purpose of assimi- | never thought of contracting such marri- 
lating the law, they should extend this Bill | ages. 
to Scotland, and give it the same ered Mr. S. WORTLEY, as the Member re- 


there as in England. He had no doubt | sponsible for the Bill, and as the represen- 
that the hon. and learned Member for| tative of a Scottish county, felt called 
Southampton would refer to the Scotch | upon to state why he could not consent to 
law; but he (Mr. F. Maule) would call the | exempt Scotland from its operation. He 
attention of the House to the evidence of | was quite ready to admit that the opinion 
the hon. and learned Lord Advocate, which | of a large proportion of the Scottish peo- 
stated, that so far as the civil courts were, ple was opposed to the measure, and, 
concerned, no ease of the kind had ever, | therefore, as a matter of personal feeling, 


within his knowledge, been brought before | 
the civil courts in Scotland. He felt that 
if this law was extended to Scotland, they 
would hold out to the people additional in- 
ducements to stray from the paths of virtue. | 
God knew they had enough of means of 
that kind in that and all other countries. 
It might be said, that if this Bill went | 





he should have been very glad at once to 
have assented to the proposition of the 
right hon. Gentleman; but he had included 
Scotland in the measure as the result of 
strong conviction on the subject, derived 
alike from his own judgment and from 
that of others in whom he confided; and 
were he now to sanction the exemption re- 


against the genius of the people of Scot- | quired, it would be at the sacrifice of his 
land, they would not act on it; but that| own self-esteem, and of the esteem, more- 
was not a sufficient reason to excuse them | over, of those who, however differing from 
for giving a plausible pretence for straying | him, would, he believed, do him the jus- 


from the paths of virtue. In deference to 
the moral and religious feelings of his fel- 
low-countrymen, he would entreat the 
House to aid him in rescuing Scotland 
from such a Jaw as this being inflicted 
upon it. He held that Bill as obnoxious 
ma religious point of view; and if he 
could not succeed in destroying it as a 





tice to admit that he was acting wholly 
from a sense of duty. The right hon. 
Gentleman complained that no Presbyte- 
rian ministers from Scotland had been 
called before the Commission. Such was 
quite the case; and, moreover, no evi- 
dence whatever from Scotland had been 
taken, and for this simple reason—that the 
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Lord Advocate and himself, members of 
the Commission, already knew quite well 
that the proposed measure was objected to 
by a large proportion of the Scottish peo- 
ple, and themselves made the Commission 
distinctly aware of the fact, thus rendering 
evidence upon the matter unnecessary. The 
right hon. Gentleman, however, was incor- 
rect in giving the House to understand 
that the Scotch people were unanimous, or 
anything like unanimous, on the subject. 
It did not suit the dignity of the subject 
to talk about paid agents; but this fact 
was certain, that petitions, numerous in 
signatures, and of unquestionable charac- 
ter, had come up from Scotland in favour 
of the Bill. It would seem from the right 
hon. Gentleman that there had been no 
public meeting at Edinburgh in favour of 
the measure, but only one against it; 
whereas the fact was, that the meeting as- 
sembled against it was so little of a public 
meeting at all, that Mr. Russell and ano- 
ther gentleman, who sought to address the 
meeting for the Bill, were summarily eject- 
ed by order of the Lord Provost; a cireum- 
stance at once producing so decided a re- 
action, that in two or three days afterwards 
a public meeting was held in Edinburgh, 
at which resolutions decidedly in favour of 
the Bill were passed: that very day, again, 
there had been presented a petition from 
Edinburgh in its favour, signed by no 
fewer than 5,600 persons; and similar pe- 
titions from Ayr, Linlithgow, and other 
places, the character of which was beyond 
all controversy. He was of the clear con- 
viction that it was better to pass the mea- 
sure, with all its sins and imperfections, as 
an imperial measure, than to have one law 
on the subject for one part of the kingdom, 
and another for another—to have the same 
person held a wife in England and a con- 
eubine in Scotland —a legitimate child 
south of the Tweed, a bastard on its nor- 
thern bank. He quite admitted that mar- 
riages of the kind under discussion had 
not been frequent in Scotland, but it was 
altogether a mistake to say they were un- 
known there; there were examples of peo- 
ple absolutely going to Scotland for the 
very purpose of celebrating them there. 
There was no trace even of the prohibition 
in Scotland until that country came under 
the rule of the Church of Rome. The 
Confession of Faith of John Knox did 
not contain one word about any such pro- 
hibition; but there was a contemporary 
Act of Parliament which imposed the pun- 
ishment for incest upon persons who should 
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marry within the degrees ‘‘ expressly pro- 
hibited by the word of God.” In 1840, 
the learned procurator of the Scottish 
Church gave a distinct opinion in favour of 
the legality of these marriages. The 
present measure differing, however, from 
that of last year, reserved the Confession 
of Faith of the Scottish Church, and pre- 
served intact the doctrine and discipline of 
that church. He could only say that if he 
thought this measure would tend to demo- 
ralise the people of Scotland, or to lower 
the tone of religious feeling in that coun- 
try, he would rather have his right hand 
cut off than press the House to give it its 
sanction. 

Mr. COWAN said, he had felt much dif- 
ficulty as to the course he ought to pursue 
on this question. Last year he had felt 
strongly inclined to vote for the Bill of the 
right hon. and learned Member for Bute; 
but after more mature consideration, he 
deemed it his duty to offer to this measure 
his most strenuous opposition. He had 
come to this conclusion, because he thought 
that the 18th chapter of Leviticus estab- 
lished the fact that these marriages were 
contrary to the word of God, and conse- 
quently ought not to be legalised. His 
right hon, and learned F:iend had pro- 
posed, in his Bill of last year, to give men 
permission to marry their wives’ nieces; 
but he had omitted that provision from the 
present Bill, no doubt from a conviction 
of the social evils such a permission would 
entail. The feeling of the people of Scot- 
land, of every religious denomination, was 
nearly unanimous in opposition to this 
Bill. He regretted that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had, on a former 
occasion, spoken of the Confession of 
Faith as the offspring of rebellion and 
fanaticism. [Mr. Wortiey intimated his 
dissent.] He (Mr. Cowan) was glad, then, 
that he had afforded the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman an opportunity of dis- 
claiming such an opinion; for he was re- 
presented to have said that the second 
Confession of Faith was adopted “in the 
heat of rebellion, and in the heat, he must 
say, of fanaticism.’’ He was sure such an 
opinion would be repudiated by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s constituency. 
He (Mr. Cowan) considered that Profes- 
sion of Faith one of the most noble 
monuments to the piety, patriotism, and 
talent of those men of whom he felt the 
world was not worthy. It was a profession 
of the faith under which, with the cate- 
chisms then also framed, a people had 
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they ought to be for the happy homes en- 
joyed by the people of this country. One 
of the greatest blessings God had bestow- 
ed upon them was that of congregating 
them in families, and that their homes 
were adorned and blessed by the fairer 
portion of creation, who stirred them up 
to deeds of charity and benevolence. He 


hoped this measure would not be forced | 
upon Scotland against the opinion of the | 


eople of that country. 

Mr. S. WORTLEY had never used any 
such expression as that the Confession of 
Faith was the offspring of rebellion and 
fanaticism. The utmost he had meant to 
say, was that the Confession of Faith was 
adopted by the Westminster Assembly 
during the Rebellion, when, no doubt, fan- 
aticism ran high. He regarded that con- 
fession as a noble monument of piety, for 
which he entertained the greatest respect. 

Sm F. THESIGER wished to call at- 
tention to a statement made in a work 
referred to by his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Bute, in which it 
appeared to him that very great misrepre- 
sentations had been made as to the law of 
Scotland. A letter had appeared in the 
Times newspaper, headed with the sig- 
nificant word ‘* Advertisement,’ showing 
that it had been paid for out of the funds 
provided for promoting this Bill, and signed 
“A Lover of Consistency,’’ which con- 
tained these passages :— 

“ It is stated, in an article on collateral affinity 
in the last number of the Law Review, just pub- 
lished, and which I am informed is from the pen 
of no less learned a person than the Queen’s 
ancient Serjeant (Manning), ‘ That in Scotland a 
bastard is allowed, in total disregard of the well- 
nerited rebuke of St. Paul to the Corinthian con- 
verts, to marry the widow of his own father; nay, 
the illegitimate Scotchman is at liberty to marry 
his own whole sister, the child of his own natural 
father and of his own natural mother.’ Perhaps 
some of your readers will tell us whether this 
information may be relied on; for, if so, the 
Scotch, who are said to evince such horror at the 
bare idea of rendering it lawful for them to marry 
their deceased wives’ sisters, are indeed straining 
at a gnat while they complacently swallow a 
camel, and a dromedery or two into the bargain.” 


He wished to ask the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate whether there was 
any ground for this assertion of Serjeant 
Manning; for a work of high authority, 
Bankton’s Institutes of the Law of Scot- 
land, which had been revised by Lord 
Hardwicke, represented the law as directly 
opposed to the proposition of the learned 
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been trained up to fear God and honour | Serjeant ? 
the Queen. They were not so thankful as | 


la 
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He wished to ask whether, in 
respect of marriage, illegitimate relations 
did not stand upon precisely the same foot- 
ing as legitimate relations, though, with 
regard to succession, there was necessarily 
great difference ? 

The LORD ADVOCATE said, it was 
not usual to be addressed in the way in 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman had 


appealed to him for a professional opinion 


upon various points of considerable dif- 
ficulty. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
could not be so little read in the law of his 
own country, nor in the law of Scotland, 
nor in the larger law of Europe, out of 
which the law of Scotland had principally 
originated, as not to know it had always 
been a question of very great difficulty to 
determine whether a bastard relation con- 
stituted any relation whatever. With re- 
gard to the authority of Bankton, he would 
inform the hon. and learned Gentleman 
that he was not a very high authority; and 
he (the Lord Advocate) had always held 
that when such marriages as were now the 
subject of discussion came to be investi- 
gated, either in the civil or criminal courts, 
it would turn out that the marriage con- 
templated in this Bill was in Scotland a 
lawful marriage; and he had good reason 
for saying that that was the opinion of an 
hon. baronet, than whom no person ever 
stood higher in the Church of Scotland-- 
Sir H. Moncrieff. The question had not 
been tried in the civil courts; and, with 
regard to the criminal courts, there were 
two statutes, which were passed in the 
year 1567, which affected the question. 
One of these statutes said that marriage 
should be as free as the law of God had 
made it; and the other, that every person 
who married within the degrees forbidden 
in the 18th chapter of Leviticus should be 
deemed to commit incest, and suffer death. 
The 18th chapter of Leviticus was there- 
fore adopted into the law of Scotland, and 
the criminal courts would put their own 
construction upon it; on the other hand, 
the law of Scotland said marriage should 
be as free as the law of God had made it. 
He could only say that, after having used 
all diligence in the inquiry, he had come 
to a deliberate opinion, that these mar- 
riages were not forbidden by the law of 
Scotland. With regard to the particular 
question of exempting Scotland from the 
operation of the measure, if it were pos- 
sible, in a case involving a question of such 
a crime as incest—and he could bring him- 
self to say that what was incest upon one 
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side of the Tweed would not be incest upon 
the other—he would at once say, let Scot- 
land be exempted from the operation 
of the Bill. If the measure were for 
the general interest of the empire, then 
he could not consent to exempt Scot- 
land from its provisions. He could not 
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consent to a state of things so mon- | 


strous as to allow that in England to be 
free, which in Scotland he would condemn 
as incestuous. He should say, with all 
deference to the opinion of his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary at War, that of all 
the propositions which he had heard main- 
tained during the discussion, the present 
appeared to him the most utterly indefen- 
sible, as it declared that what was good 
for England was not to be good for Scot- 
land. 


Sir F. THESIGER hoped the learned | 
Lord would not think he had been called | 


upon improperly. Certainly the Committee 
must feel obliged by the learned Lord’s 
remarks having been elicited. He (Sir F. 


Thesiger) had not intended to offer an) 


opinion of his own on a question of Scotch 
law. All he had done was to cite the 


opinion of another (Serjeant Manning), 
whose authority was admitted to stand very 


high. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he admitted all the 
strength of the arguments that had been 
used by the learned Lord Advocate, with 
respect to the propriety of extending to 
Scotland, as far as it might be practicable 
to do so, the legislation which was applied 
to England. Je entirely concurred with 
the learned Lord that it was highly inex- 
pedient that there should be one law for 


Seotland and another for England upon a} 


subject on which it was but natural to sup- 
pose that the populations of each country, 
being in an equal state of civilisation, should 


think alike, and in respect of which it was | 


likely that they should feel an equal degree 
of interest. But had they taken into con- 
sideration the feelings of the people of 
Scotland on this measure? That the 
people of Scotland were almost unanimous 
in their hostility to it, was a proposition 
from which few would have the hardihood 
to dissent. Why, then, should such an 
obnoxious enactment be thrust upon the 
Scottish people? Why was the House 
asked to make this alteration in the law ? 
Who called for it? What was the pres- 
sing necessity which rendered it impera- 
tive on the Legislature to change the law 
of marriage? Was there anybody there 
who would press that necessity and explain 
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it? The fact was that certain persons had 
contracted marriages against the law— 
they had broken the law; and what was 
the House asked to do? Why, to alter 
the law in order to meet the case of those 
who had deliberately violated it. Mark 
how all the feelings that ought to govern 
us had been perverted and turued from 
their righteous purpose, in order to ad. 
vance this singular project. Some men, 
under the influence of ungovernable de. 
sire, had broken the laws of the country— 





others contemplated doing so. There was 
|no mitigation in their offence, it admitted 
| of none—there was no reason or palliation 
| for it, and yet the men who had thus auda. 
'ciously offended, had the presumption to 
'eome to that House and talk about inva. 
|sions on the rights of conscience. They 
would have the House to believe that this 
sister who was so anxious to become a 
wife, was a person who was entitled to 
their sympathy, and had the strongest claim 
on their friendly consideration. He denied 
it entirely. He was of opinion that such a 
woman was precisely the kind of person 
who had less claim on the favourable con- 
sideration of that House than, perhaps, 
anybody else in the community. There 
was no sufficient cause to alter the law, 
Who were they who were desirous that it 
should not be altered? A whole nation— 
a large portion of the male inhabitants of 
this country, and almost without an excep- 
tion the whole of its female population. 
Again, he asked, why were they called 
upon to change the law? Was there any 
public demand for it—was there any pres- 
sing necessity which would justify the 
House in attempting an unexampled inva- 
sion on the present state of the law? He 
denied it. They who called for the inno- 
vation were persons who felt that their un- 
lawful desires were checked and coerced by 
the Act at present in operation, and who 
longed for such a modification of the law 
as would enable them to gratify their un- 
holy propensities. Those who protested 
against the measure were called enemies 
of religious freedom ; but he confessed he 
was at a loss to understand what connexion 
could possibly exist between religious liberty 
and the objection which, upon a ground of 
ordinary policy, he conscientiously enter- 
tained against allowing a man to marry his 
deceased wife’s sister. He could not un- 
derstand such logic; but this he saw clearly, 
that by the change they were about to in- 
troduce, they would sow dissensions and 
heartburnings among many families which 
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now lived together in amity and affection. 
He believed that, under the pretext of do- 
ing a benefit, they were about to inflict a 
serious mischief—he believed that, under 
the pretext of securing an effective guar- 
dianship to orphan children, they would 
deprive them of the tender solicitude of the 
most affectionate of guardians—the sister 
of their dead mother. They would trans- 
form her from a kind and beneficent aunt 
into a callous and heartless stepmother, 
who would look upon her own children with 
feelings very different from those with 
which she would regard the offspring of her 
deceased sister. They would excite con- 
flicting feelings in bosoms which, until now, 
had not known a contest; and they might 
take his word for it, that, however well in- 
tended their legislation might be, jealousy, 
disunion, and rancour would follow in its 
train. 

Mr. COCKBURN would not follow the 
hon. and learned Gentleman into a disqui- 
sition on the general merits of the ques- 
tion; but he was prepared to contend, in 
reference to the proposition at present un- 
der consideration, that the principle of the 
measure having been affirmed, it ought to 
be extended to Scotland as well as to Eng- 
land. The reason why he thought so was, 
that it was highly inexpedient, impolitic, 
and inconvenient that there should be any 
discrepancy between the laws of both 
countries on such subjects. As these 
marriages were unknown in Scotland, 
there was no practical necessity why the 
measure should be extended to that coun- 
try; but there was the strongest possible 
necessity why the general principle of 
having the laws of both countries uniform 
should be recognised. It was impossible 
to exaggerate the amount of misery and 
distress which had been occasioned in nu- 
merous families by the difference at pre- 
sent existing between the laws of divorce 
in England and in Scotland. He knew 
an instance himself, where a man who was 
married in England, and went to reside in 
Scotland, was divorced from his wife in 
the Scotch court upon the plea of adultery. 
He came back to England and married a 
second wife, and, being tried in England 
for bigamy, was sentenced to transporta- 
tion, and sent to the hulks. The sentence 
Was approved by the twelve Judges, and 
yet there was no question that, according 
to the law of Scotland, the judgment of 
divoree which had been passed upon him 
was in that country, at all events, a com- 
plete liberation ¢ vinculo matrimonie. It 
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was of great importance that, upon ques- 
tions such as this, the law should be iden- 
tical in two countries which were divided 
by what was little better than an ima- 
ginary border. If it was true that the 
repugnance against such marriages in 
Scotland was absolutely unanimous, there 
need be no apprehension that the passing 
of such a measure as the present would 
occasion such alliances; and if, on the 
other hand, there were some persons in 
Scotland who were desirous to contract 
such marriages, the House might rest as- 
sured that they would not be deterred from 
doing so by the proposed exemption. They 
would cross the border, and contract the 
marriage where it would be legal by the 
lea loci. 

Mr. ROEBUCK explained. He had 
not argued against extending the Bill to 
Scotland, but that the strong feeling of 
the Scotch people against it called on us 
to consider before we passed it at all. 

Sir G. CLERK rose to bear his testi- 
mony to the feeling with which the Bill 
was regarded in the country with which 
he was connected. It was indeed almost 
unnecessary for him to do so, for the Lord 
Advocate admitted that it was with great 
pain he felt himself bound to vote for a 
measure so distasteful to Scotland. He 
must ask the House of Commons on what 
ground they were going to force on the 
people of Scotland a Bill so abhorrent to 
their feelings? He acknowledged the 
great inconvenience of differences between 
the laws of the two countries, and would 
desire to assimilate them, were it not that 
he was met by a principle infinitely greater 
than any temporal or civil inconvenience. 
The Scotch people were convinced such 
marriages were forbidden by the law of 
God; and, divided as they were on religi- 
ous, political, and ecclesiastical questions, 
in that opinion they exhibited the greatest 
unanimity. When the people presented 
petitions in favour of the Bill, they were 
led to believe that it was merely to repeal 
Lord Lyndhurst’s Act, and to replace the 
law on the same footing as before 1835. 
It was held in England, that though these 
marriages were voidable before the ecclesi- 
astical courts, they were valid if one of the 
parties died before the action was brought. 
That never was the case in Scotland ; and 
ever since the Reformation these marriages 
had been expressly forbidden both by the 
Coufession of Faith, and by the Acts re- 
lating to it. The right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate stated there were very 
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grave doubts if these marriages were con- 
trary to the law of Scotland, and had 
quoted the opinions of the Scotch bar, that 
marriages should be as free as they were 
allowed to be by the word of God. But 
the extension of the degrees within which 
marriages could be contracted after the 
Reformation took place, in order to remove 
the great restrictions which had existed 
under the Roman Catholic law, and the 
Confession of Faith, left no doubt as to 
the intention to limit all marriages within 
the true doctrine of the word of God. He 
would give his opposition to the proposed 
extension of a Bill to Scotland which was 
regarded by the Scotch people with the 
greatest repugnance. 

Cotone. THOMPSON said, it was 
from recollections of the many Scotch and 
Trish friends with whom he had been as- 
sociated, that he heard with pain the con- 
stant demands for excepting first Scotland 
and then Ireland from Bills evincing the 
advancement of the age. As an English- 
man he was proud to believe, that history 
and facts proved that England kept the 
lead; though he was ready to avow she 
owed it only to the chance of Agricola hay- 
ing established his normal schools in that 
As regarded the 


portion of the empire. 
present Motion, he would entreat English 
Members not to go to the division with the 
impression on their minds that the whole of 
Scotland was opposed to the Bill, and in 
favour of the present Motion. The people 
of Scotland were under strong ecclesiasti- 


cal influence. He never had met with a 
Scotchman abroad, who did not avow that 
in that country the people were under an 
overbearing ecclesiastical power. It hap- 
pened to him to have been at Edinburgh 
on a Sunday, and, having no other day, he 
visited a friend in Princes-street. They 
had knotty points to settle, connected with 
dry questions of mathematics started by 
Pythagoras. For the elucidation of these, 
it was desirable to put down some keys on 
the pianoforte. They were not going to 
play Cosi fan Tutti, nor La ci darem, but 
only to put down a key or two for demon- 
stration. His friend, however, reminded him 
they were in Edinburgh, and he should feel 
the consequences of music being heard in 
his house, though the other culprit might 
be going away. Now both of them be- 
lieved that the sabbatical observance in 
question was not only not in the scriptural 
rule, but that it was entirely unscriptural 
and anti-Christian; and they would either 
of them have gone te the stake upon the 
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question, as readily as on any other, if 
they had lived in the burning days, though 
he would not undertake to say how much 
that readiness would be. But was not this 
persecution ? Was it not the tyranny of 
a majority over a minority ? He mention. 
ed the occurrence as a proof of the power 
exercised over the mind of Scotland. But, 
did any one believe that there was not in 
that country a strong and struggling mi- 
nority against such power? He would un. 
hesitatingly assert that there was a strong 
and struggling minority which looked to 
_ Members to support the present 

ill. 

Mr. F. SCOTT moved that the Chair. 
man report progress, and ask leave to sit 
again. 

Mr. F. MAULE hoped the hon. Gen. 
tleman would not persist in his Motion. 
He (Mr. F. Maule) had seen no reasons 
why this clause should be agreed to. The 
Bill was altogether obnoxious to the people 
of Scotland, and no sister-in-law could 
live in the house of her deceased sister's 
husband if it were known that she was at 
liberty to marry him. The children of 
the widower would be thus deprived of 
that protection which they at present en- 
joyed under the conviction that any mar- 
riage between the sister-in-law and the 
widower would be an incestuous connexion, 
not only by the law of God, but also by 
the natural feelings of man. 

Mr. SCOTT would not press his Mo- 
tion. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 137; 
Noes 144: Majority 7. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

House resumed, 

Committee report progress ; to sit again 
on Thursday, 13th June. 


COURT OF PREROGATIVE (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. KEOGH moved the Second Reading 
of this Bill, the general principle of which 
was to establish a general court of probate 
for the whole of Ireland, and to effect 
certain alterations in the mode of proce- 
dure of the court. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Sir R. H. INGLIS said, the Bill pro- 
posed to effect extensive changes, and he 
thought it very unseemly to attempt to 
pass the second reading of such a measure 
at that hour of the morning. 
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Mr. KEOGH said, he merely asked the 
House to affirm this principle, namely, 
that the ecclesiastical courts of Ireland 
ought to be reformed. 

Mr. MONSELL could assure the hon. 
Member for the University of Oxford that 
in Ireland the feeling was unanimous in 
favour of the Bgl, and they were very 
anxious to have it passed intoalaw. The 
abuses that it proposed to correct were 
universally admitted. As his hon. and 
learned Friend had given a distinct pro- 
mise that he intended to move that the 
Bill be referred to a Select Committee, he 
trusted that the hon. Baronet would not 
persist in his opposition to the second 
reading. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, the mere asser- 
tio that this was a measure of reform 
ought not to be sufficient to induce the 
House to assent to its second reading. A 
measure of reform might be passed in a 
hundred different ways; and he thought 
that one o’clock in the morning was not a 
fitting hour to discuss which of those ways 
was the most advisable. He therefore 
trusted that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would not press the second reading of 
the Bill on that occasion. 

Mr. C. ANSTEY said, when this Bill 
was last before the House it was postponed 
on the application of the hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin, who 
grounded that application on the supposi- 
tion (for it amounted to no more) which he 
then expressed, that if certain parties in 
Ireland were consulted respecting it, he 
might feel it his duty to offer objections to 
it. Those parties had had ample time to 
consider the measure, and the result was 
that the hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Dublin had that night laid 
on the table of the House a petition from 
parties who would be affected by the Bill, 
praying that when the Bill went into Com- 
mittee their interests might be considered. 
His hon. and learned Friend, therefore, had 
no opposition to offer to the second reading 
of the Bill, as he admitted that its prin- 
ciple was just; and he hoped that the 
hon. Baronet would consent to withdraw 
his opposition. 

Mr. NAPIER was bound in candour to 
say that many of the details of the Bill 
Were extremely objectionable. He admit- 
ted that in many respects the jurisdiction 
in question required reform. le thought 
it was the duty of the Government to take 
charge of so important a measure as the 
present. He had no objection to offer to 
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the second reading, on the understanding 
that it should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. REYNOLDS had read the Bill, 
and he felt no hesitation in saying that al- 
though some of the clauses would effect an 
improvement upon the administration of 
the law in the Prerogative Court of Ire- 
land, he believed that other clauses would 
prove most prejudicial to the public in- 
terests. He could scarcely find words suffi- 
ciently strong to express his surprise that 
any hon. Gentleman should attempt to ob- 
tain a second reading of such a Bill at one 
o’clock in the morning. He found in the 
Bill a proposal to increase the salary of the 
present Judge of the Irish Prerogative 
Court from 3,0001. to 3,6000., whilst in 
the same Bill there was a proposal to di- 
minish his labour. The Bill also proposed 
to vest an enormous patronage in the Judge. 
It proposed to give him precedence of the 
several judges of the superior courts of 
Ireland. Yes, a mere ecclesiastical judge 
was to be raised over the heads of nine big- 
wigs at one o’clock in the morning. The 
Bill proposed to appoint two registrars of 
the court at 7001. a year each, and a tax- 
ing officer at 400/. a year, although they 
had already three taxing officers in Ireland 
at present who were only half employed. 
He had been charged with an anxiety to 
‘“‘take a pull at the Exchequer;” but all 
his efforts in that respect were completely 
thrown into the shade by this Bill. It was 
‘a pull at the Exehequer’’ with a ven- 
geance. He thought that such a question 
as this ought to be left in the hands of the 
Government. There was certainly one 
part of the Bill of which he approved— 
namely, the part which proposed to open 
the practice of this court to men not only 
of his religious persuasion, but to men of 
every religious persuasion. That, he 
thought, was an improvement; but it was 
like one grain of wheat ina barrel of chaff. 
It was very difficult to find anything valu- 
able in the Bill, and he should therefore 
conclude by moving that the debate be ad- 
journed. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the debate be now adjourned.”’ 

Mr. BOUVERIE hoped that the House 
would assent to the second reading of the 
Bill, as he believed that it would be a great 
improvement on the present system. He 
did not believe that the Government had 
any disposition to deal with the question, 
and he hoped that the hon. Gentleman 
would persevere with it. 
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CoLtoye,. CHATTERTON was decidedly 
opposed to the Bill. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS thought that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Athlone ought, in the first instance, to 
have moved that the administration of ec- 
clesiastical law in Ireland be referred to a 
Select Committee; and after that Commit- 
tee had reported to the House, he could 
present the present Bill for their adoption, 
or such a measure as might be recom- 
mended in the report of the Committee. 

Sir G. GREY thought the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had taken a course 
which was not unusual. They were, in 


fact, not called upon at one o’clock in the 
morning—as had been alleged—to fix the | 
salaries of the Judge in question, and off- | 


cers acting under him; the question was 


one of detail, and could be disposed of in | 


Committee. He had heard no objection 
stated to the principle of the Bill. With 
regard to the Government taking this mat- 


ter into their hands, he must make the | 


same reply as he had already made with 
regard to the English ecclesiastical courts 
—namely, that there did not appear to be 


sufficient time this Session fully to prepare | 


He 


& measure on so important a question. 


thought that the House ought to assent to 


the second reading of the Bill, on the un- 
derstanding that it was to be referred to a 
Select Committee. 

Mr. GROGAN said, there were two 
money clauses in the Bill, and it was there- 
fore of importance that the Government 


should pay particular attention to it. | 


Would the Government have any objec- 
tion to permit the Committee to examine 
witnesses from Ireland who were practi- 
eally acquainted with the workings of the 
ecclesiastical courts, if the Bill should be 
referred to a Select Committee ? 

Sir G. GREY said, it was for the Se- 
lect Committee to say whether or not such 
witnesses should be examined, if the House 
should give them the power of summoning 
witnesses. He could not give any under- 
taking on the part of the Government to 
take up this measure. 

Mr. KEOGH said, he had been pre- 
vented from stating the principal provisions 
of the Bill by the impatience of hon. Gen- 
tlemen, who met his attempted explana- 
tion of the Bill by cries of ‘* Move, move!”’ 
As to the proposed increase in the salary 
of the Judge, that, of course, would be left to 
the discretion of the House; but he might 
observe that the Bill would materially in- 
crease the labours of that functionary, as it 
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| proposed to abolish twenty-two diocesan 
| courts, and transfer the business to his court, 

Mr. TURNER trusted that the House 

would not permit the Bill to proceed any 
further. The details of the measure were 
_of the most complex character, and in them 
/was very much involved its principle. The 
details could not be settled until the prin- 
|ciple of the Bill was fully debated in the 
'House. A measure of a comprehensive 
|character was in preparation, for the pur- 
| pose of reforming the ecclesiastical courts 
of England, and he thought that it would 
| be better to postpone this Bill for Ireland 
until that measure was fully discussed. 

The House divided :—Ayes 34; Noes 
91: Majority 57. 

Mr. REYNOLDS then moved that the 
House do now adjourn. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
' this House do now adjourn.” 
| The House divided:—Ayes 20; Noes 
95: Majority 75. 

CotoxneL. CHATTERTON should, at 
that late hour, oppose the second reading 
of the Bill, and would, therefore, move 
_ that the debate be adjourned. 
| Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
| the debate be now adjourned.” 
| Cotoxen SIBTHORP did not consider 
‘it fair at that late hour (half-past one 
|o’clock), to bring forward so important a 
| Motion. 
| Mr. M. O’°CONNELL hoped the hon. 
| Memher for Athlone would press the ques- 
tion of second reading. 

Mr. KEOGH begged to assure the 
| House that his object was to have the Bill 
referred to a Select Committee; and, such 
| being the case, he hoped it would meet 

with no facetious opposition at that stage. 

Lorpv J. MANNERS appealed to the 
hon. and learned Member who had charge 

lof the Bill whether he would persist, in 
| the face of these Motions for adjournment, 
| on the second reading, seeing that it would 
| be impossible to carry his object. 

Mr. KEOGH thought that he had a 
peculiar claim on the House. He had not 
entered into a full statement of the nature 

of the Bill, in obedience to the wish, as he 
understood it, of the House ; and now he 
considered the second reading ought to be 
agreed to in order that the Bill might go 
| before a Select Committee. 

| Mr. F. SCOTT objected to the Bill, as 
it was against the principle of uniformity 
‘of legislation. ‘ 
| Mr. HENLEY considered that the Bill 
should be discussed, and they were asked 


| 
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to send the Bill without discussion to a! QUER was glad his hon. Friend did not 
Select Committee. The principle of the | oppose bringing up the report, because it 
Bill was to sweep away the diocesan! was desirable the Bill should be printed 
courts. He was not prepared to say whe- | and laid before the country, in order that 
ther they should act wisely by doing so, | it might be seen what benefits the measure 
but it was necessary that they at least| would confer. No doubt some parts of 
should take the sense of the House upon! the proposal would increase the duties in 
it. 'some cases; but, taking it altogether, he 
The House divided :—Ayes 20; Noes believed it to be a very considerable boon 
83: Majority 63. to the country. He should be glad if he 
List of the Aves. | -_ lay — ——— yd or 

Sines tan’. | which would show w ith any degree of pre- 
Mullines J. R | cision what would be the loss or gain on 
Oeweld, A. |each item ; but he could assure his hon. 
Reynolds, J. | Friend it was next to an impossibility to 
Scott, hon. F. ido it. All that the Government knew was 
Tavlon TE the number of stamps that were issued, 
Willoughby, Sir II. | but to what purpose those stamps were 
| applied they could not tell. He intended 

| laying on the table a comparative scale of 
Lowther, hon. Col. | the present stamp duties and the proposed 
Mackenzie, W. F. z | duties, and whatever explanation he could 
COLONEL RAWDON appealed to hon. | give on that point he ‘should be glad to 
Members not to persist in their opposition | furnish to his hon. Friend. He was quite 
to the second reading. sensible with regard to the 1/. ad valorem 
Mr. REYNOLDS expressed his hope | duty on conveyances of personal property, 
that the Spartan band over the way would | that it might produce in some degree an 
persevere in dividing the House until the | effect such as his hon. Friend had stated; 
second reading was postponed. | but, upon the whole, he thought the pro- 


Arkwright, G. 
Bateson, T. 

Beresford, W. 
Brotherton, J. 

Cotton, hon. W. H. S. 
Deedes, W. 

Halsey, T. P. 

Hastie, A. 

Heald, J. 

llenley, J. W. TELLERS. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Chatterton, Col. 


Sir G. GREY said, that as it was im- | posed measure contained a fairer scale of 


possible to prevent a very small number of | duties than existed at present. His atten- 
Members retarding the progress of busi- | tion had been called to that and other mat- 


ness when they had made up their minds 
to do so, he should recommend the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, in. order to save 
time, to withdraw his Motion, and fix the 
second reading for To-morrow. 

Mr. KEOGH felt too much indebted to 
those hon. Gentlemen who had supported 
him not at once to accede to the advice of 
the right hon. Baronet. 

Bill to be read 2° To-morrow. 


STAMP DUTIES. 

Resolutions reported. 

Sm H. WILLOUGHBY asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he 
intended to furnish any data by which hon. 
Members might know what would be the 
precise gain or loss on the changes pro- 
posed to be effected? The 1l. per cent 
ad valorem on all conveyances had caused 
alarm to those who were interested in the 
transfer of joint-stock and other descrip- 
tions of personal property, as it would be 
extremely onerous, and, unless some modi- 
fication were made in it, he believed it 
Would meet with a most determined oppo- 
Sition. 


. The CHANCELLOR or me EXCHE- 





ters, but it was impossible he could enter 
into a discussion of them then. 

Mr. HENLEY wished to know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman would object to 
lay on the table an account of the value 
of the respective stamps that had been 
issued; and also the calculations upon 
which he had arrived at his conclusions 
with respect to progressive duties ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER would lay on the table an account 
of the produce of each class of stamps, 
and that was the only document which he 
could say was a certain document. 

Resolutions agreed to. 

The House adjourned at a quarter after 
Two o'clock. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 17, 1850. 
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RECALL OF THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said: My Lords, 
I believe that I may say—and I grieve 
from the bottom of my heart that 1 may 
now justly and correctly say—that I did 
not yesterday take too grave and gloomy a 
view of the event of the departure of the 
French Ambassador. It turns out—l ask 
now for no explanations from the noble 
Lord opposite—it turns out that, instead 
of using the word “departure” yesterday, 
I ought to have used the inauspicious word 
‘*‘recall.’’ It turns out that the French 
Government, in the exercise of its undoubt- 
ed discretion, has deemed it to be its duty 
to take a step which has not been taken 
since the year 1803. May God avert the 
omen! May no such years of war and 
mischief follow the late step as did follow 
its predecessor—the same step taken forty- 
seven years ago. I now give the noble 
Lord opposite an opportunity—which he 
will, no doubt, embrace, and which, per- 
adventure, even now he covets—to explain 
how it happened that you, my Lords, were 
given to believe yesterday by the most can- 
did and straightforward Minister whom I 
have ever known, and by the most fair, 
and honest, and honourable friend whom I 
ever possessed or held dear in the world, 
he having evidently been kept in the most 
profound and unaccountable ignorance of 
the facts of the case—I now, I say, give 
the noble Lord opposite an opportunity to 
explain how he was induced to give me and 
you, my Lords, to understand, not indeed in 
terms, but taking all his statement altoge- 
ther, in substance and effect, that the recall 
of the French Ambassador, by order of the 
French Government—which I viewed as 
an event of grave importance, and which 
he, according to his information, naturally 
and justly viewed as an event of inferior 
importance—was only for the purpose of 
enabling that very able, that very intelli- 
gent, and that very excellent person to 
give important information to his Govern- 
ment yesterday, that day being appointed 
for the interpellations on the affairs of 
Greece in the National Assembly. It turns 
out that there is not the shadow of a foun- 
dation for taking such a view of the case. 
It turns out that the French Ambassador 
was recalled, not to give any explanations 
to his Government, but because of, and in 
token of—for I have the despatch to prove 
it in my pocket—the grave dissatisfaction 
of the French Government with our con- 
duct—a dissatisfaction echoed by the na- 
tional representatives chosen by universal 
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suffrage of the French people—a dissatis. 
faction with the conduct of our Government, 
and with the breach of the promises by our 
Government to the French Government, 
made and given. My Lords, I shall be 
told, no doubt, to-night, as indeed I was 
told yesterday, that it was an accidental 
coincidence, this celebration of the birth. 
day of Her Majesty and the departure of 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys for France. Be it 
so. I shall be told that no offence to Her 
Majesty was intended. Be it so. I shall 
be told, too, that any slight on Her Ma. 
jesty would be an offence to the British 
nation. Thatisso. But, how does it hap- 
pen that, if M. Drouyn de Lhuys was re. 
ealled to furnish explanations which were 
never furnished, his Chargé d’ Affaires, 
M. Marescalchi, who was left in his post, 
and had not to furnish any explanations, 
did not think fit, as he was commanded not 
to think fit, to testify his respect for that 
auspicious solemnity by attending at the 
official banquet of our noble Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs? He did not attend it, 
I was told yesterday that there were rea- 
sons for the non-attendance of the Russian 
Ambassador at that dimer. [Laughter.] 
There is no reason for laughter; 1 wish to 
God that there was. [A Noble Lor: 
That there had been illness—measles in 
the family of Baron Brunow.] Yes! there 
was that complaint in the Baron’s family, 
but it was two months ago. But what com- 
plaint was there in the family of M. Mares- 
ealchi, who has no family ? or in that of the 
Bavarian Ambassador, M. Cetto? And yet 
the Russian, the French, and the Bavarian 
Ambassadors had one and all abstained from 
assisting at the celebration. I may be told 
that there was no doubt an explanation 
given in the French Assembly by the 
French Minister—I believe there was, for 
so my private information states, and it is 
confirmed by that in the public journals. 
Of all the party of order, every different 
section vehemently cheered the communi 
cation made to the National Assembly by 
General La Hitte, of an apparent rupture 
between the countries. God forbid that it 
should end in an actual rupture! I trust 
that it will not. I can prove that this 
was the reception which the communica- 
tion of General La Hitte’s despatch to M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys met from the National 
Assembly; but I supersede all despatches, 
after the way in which I have been treat- 
ed. Itis said that there was one excep- 
tion to this vociferous cheering in the 
French Assembly, and that there was & 
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dead silence among the party of the Moun- 
tain, the party of disorder, anarchy, and 
blood, but among no other: for all the 
friends of order—moderate Republicans as 
well as Legitimists—vehemently cheered 
the inauspicious communication of General 
La Hitte. There was no sympathy with 
those cheers on the part of those degraded 
characters who form the Mountain, nor 
on the part of their still more contemptible 
and degraded leaders, who, by issuing or- 
ders from London, where they are protect- 
ed, are doing all they can to stir up disaf- 
fection and enmity between the French 
people and the French Government. I 
know this, my Lords, from my own sources 
of information, and also from communica- 
tis made to me by the French Govern- 
ment when at Paris. The complaint of 
the French Government is, that London is 
made the focus of all intrigues against its 
existence—that it is the source from which 
all communications are made to the parti 
Rouge—so called because it takes the 
colour of blood as its appropriate ensign. 
[“Hear, hear!’’] Yes, the parti Rouge 
takes its orders from the Caussidieres and 
the other crapulous leaders and miscreants 
who now infest this country after they had 
been forced to desist from infesting France. 
The French Government complain bitter- 
ly of this—I am taunted with it when 
in France. I am asked, ‘‘ Why we allow 
it?” 1 can only reply, ‘We have no 
Alien Bill;’’ and I beg it to be distinctly 
understood that I express no regret that 
we have no Alien Bill. It isa misfortune; 
itis a necessary evil. Yet, I would not 
suffer any infringement to be made on the 
principles of the constitution to meet a 
particular case like this. I know, how- 
ever, that all parties in Paris circulate the 
report that the leaders of the vile Red 
party are not so ill received as they ought 
to be in this country. I am sure that they 
are not received at all by any Members of 
Her Majesty’s Government; and I trust 
that they are not received by any man who 
values his character, through the whole 
extent of the country. I leave others to 
determine what was meant by the strange 
and ominous silence of this Red party on 
the reception of General La Hitte’s com- 
munication. For, I assure you, my Lords, 
that I am well informed that this party, 
whilst it is engaged in stirring up the 
hatred of the French people against the 
French Government, and against the 
friends of order, is equally actively en- 
gaged in stirring up ill-will and bad blood 
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between the people of England and France 
by every calumny and mendacity which 
they can circulate against us in their vile 
and worthless publications. Itis said, my 
Lords, that all this will blow over—and, I 
believe it will; but the misfortune is, that 
after blowing over, these evils do not leave 
things in the same posture, in the same fa- 
vourable attitude in which they found them; 
and I verily believe, that if these little blasts 
should continue to blow over us, they will 
eventually lead to a breach of that peace, the 
advantages of which to England, to France, 
to Europe, and to humanity at large, ‘‘ pass 
all understanding.”” One word more, my 
Lords, before I conclude these observations, 
which have almost been extorted from me. 
General La Hitte, having gained the con- 
current voice and the hearty support of all 
the friends of order to his communication 
that he had recalled Mr. Drouyn de Lhuys 
from this court, proceeded to add, that in 
his letter, which was read from the tribune, 
he had directed M. Drouyn de Lhuys to 
communicate it in extenso to my noble 
Friend and former Colleague, Lord Pal- 
merston. That declaration drew forth a 
repetition of the uproar of applause to 
which I have before alluded, only it was 
still more cordially and forcibly echoed. 
Now, one of three things must have hap- 
pened. Either M. Drouyn de Lhuys must 
have disobeyed the positive orders of his 
Government, and did not communicate the 
despatch which he was ordered to commu- 
nicate, and must have said that his ab- 
sence was only temporary, and intended to 
smooth everything over—in which case he 
will never be employed again by any party 
whatsoever, for no ambassador can be per- 
mitted or would ever dare to disobey a 
positive order on such a subject; or he 
must have communicated the despatch, 
which he had received and was ordered to 
communicate, to Lord Palmerston, and 
Lord Palmerston had neglected to commu- 
nicate it to the noble President of the Coun- 
cil; or, if Lord Palmerston had communica- 
ted it to his noble Friend, his noble Friend- 
must have taken a view of its importance 
very different from that which has been 
taken by myself and all the rest of the 
world, without an exception. Be this as 
it may, I am bound to declare my opinion 
on the rights of this question, and it is 
most important that I should guard what 
I now say. The judgment which I shall 
form on the rights of this question, whe- 
ther the Government of England or that 
of France is in the wrong, or whether 
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Lord Palmerston and Mr. Wyse or General | and for the purpose of affording explana 
La Hitte and Baron Gros are in the right | tions to them on the facts of the case, [| 
on the merits of this matter, will be quite | will not say what the result of those explana. 
apart from anything I have said on the un- | tions may be, but I do most earnestly hope 
happy circumstance of the recall of the | that that result may be such as to prevent 
French Ambassador. I shall form my | any sort of interruption in the friendly in. 
opinion fairly and impartially, with a lean- | tercourse between the two countries, and 
ing, however, which every good patriot |to the unbroken continuance of which— 


ought to have, towards his own country, 
and with a wish to find its Government in 
the right. Under no other bias than that 
shall I come to any conclusion on this sub- 


and I can say no more—I individually, 
‘and not only I individually, but Her Ma. 
|jesty’s Government collectively, attach as 
|much importance as my noble and learned 


ject; and if I find that the French Go-| Friend opposite. Now, with respect to 
vernment is in the wrong, and if I find on} one matter of fact of less importance, to 
the best information which I can obtain | which my noble and learned Friend al. 
that we are in the right, I shall be the | luded, adverting to the peculiar and, in 
first and the most zealous to support by | some respects, unlucky accident of this 
all the force and weight of the British | occurrence having taken place on Her Ma. 
empire our Government against the Go- | jesty’s birthday, and inquiring why this 


vernment of France. I hope and trust 


that even now my noble Friend the Presi- | 


dent of the Council will give us such in- 
formation as may soothe the discontent and 
the disappointment, and the somewhat ir- 
ritated feelings which exist out of doors, 
both in this city and in Paris, and I may 
even add throughout both countries, in re- 
gard to the parties who have given rise 
to this interruption of international tran- 
quillity. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: I 


am sure that not only the House, but my | 


noble and learned Friend opposite, will ap- 
preciate the motives which induce me, at 
the commencement of the very short state- 
ment I have to make, to say that that 
statement will be confined simply to setting 
my noble and learned Friend right in mat- 
ters of fact, without any comment what- 
ever upon those facts, or upon the obser- 
vations which have fallen from him. My 
Lords, I have nothing to retract from the 
statement which I made yesterday. At 
the time I made that statement I knew, 
what I also know now, that when the 
French Ambassador left this country, he 
left it having received and having pre- 
sented no letters of recall. If these letters 
of recail had been sent to him from Paris, 
they could not have been received at the 
time when he left London, and up to this 
moment no such notice of recall has been 
left with Her Majesty’s Government. I 
also wish to say that I know that the 
French Ambassador held communications 
with my noble Friend the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs previous to his having 
quitted London, and that he went furnish- 
ed with a variety of documents which could 
not be known to the French Government, 


/ circumstance was not connected with the 
| mode and period of the recall, why M. 
|Drouyn de Lhuys, the Ambassador, ab- 
| stained—of course, in consequence of his 
quitting London—from attending the din. 
ner given in honour of the birthday—why 
he so abstained, and also why a very ex- 
cellent and distinguished person, who now 
fills, or will fill, the place of Chargé d’ Af. 
faires in his absence—why he did not at- 
tend, and what significance his absence 
can have—all these suppositions and in- 
ferences, my Lords, ouly come to this, 
that M. Marescalchi did not go where he 
was not invited to go. I may further add, 
for your Lordships’ satisfaction, that the 
Russian Ambassador, who abstained from 
attending on that occasion, intimated to 
my noble Friend the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, that he was prevented 
by indisposition. With respect to these 
matters of fact, I trust the House will ex- 
cuse me if I do not follow the example 
which has been set, under circumstances 
of unnatural, and I hope unfounded, ex- 
citement in the French Assembly. I do 
not think there was much tending to edi- 
fication in the example set either by the 
Minister who made that communication, 
or the Assembly to which it was made. 
But there was at least this point worthy of 
notice, and perhaps of imitation, that the 
communication so made was not followed 
by discussion on either side. 

Lorp BROUGHAM observed, that after 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys had left England, in 
consequence of his letters of recall, M. 
Marescalchi ceased to be Secretary of Le- 
gation, and became Chargé a’ Affaires. 
He found these words used in the despateh 
of General La Hitte to M. Drouyn de 
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Lhuys—“‘ The President has invited me 
to direct you to return to France after 
having accredited M. Marescalchi as 
Chargé d@’ Affaires. You will be pleased 
to communicate this despatch to Lord 
Palmerston.’’ Lord Palmerston was there- 
fore informed that M. Marescalchi was no 
longer Secretary of Legation, but was be- 
come Chargé d’Affaires. For “ invite’”’. 
was a courteous French phrase meaning 
“eommand ;’”’ and there were many cases 
in which an officer who refused an invita- 
tion of this kind from his superiors would 
be tried by court-martial. It was thus 
clear, that before M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
left England he had communicated to | 
his noble Friend (Lord Palmerston) that | 
M. Maresealchi was become Chargé d’Af- 
faires; and, under such circumstances, he 
hoped that his noble Friend had invited | 
him, in common courtesy, to his official | 
diner. With regard to the fact that 
there had been no letters of recall, their 
Lordships were still desired to believe that 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys went to give infor- 
mation to his Government, and that there 
were no hostile communications between 
that Government and our own. But what 
said General La Hitte’s despatch ?—** We 
have received, on this point, the most for- 
mal promises, which, however, have not 
been observed.’? And what then follow- 
ed?—‘* You are charged to apply to the 
English Cabinet, to make certain demands ; 
and, those demands not having been agreed 
to, it has appeared to us that the prolonga- 
tion of your sojourn in London is no longer 
compatible with the dignity of the Repub- 
lie.” M. Drouyn de Lhuys read this des- 
patch to Lord Palmerston, and it was a} 
recall of the Ambassador of France to all 
intents and purposes. Whether it was in 
the diplomatic sense a formal letter of re- 
call he would not pretend to decide ; but 
he considered it, as he said before, a letter 
of recall beyond all controversy. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE again 
contended that no letters notifying the re- 
call of M. Drouyn de Lhuys as French | 
Ambassador had as yet been presented to 
the English Government; and, to his 
knowledge, no intimation had either been 
entertained or expressed by the French 
Government of sending such letter of re- 
call to Her Majesty’s Government prior to 
the departure of M. Drouyn de Lhuys. 

Lord BROUGHAM observed, that in 
the view which his noble Friend took of | 
this part of the case he was perfectly jus- 
tified in repeating the assertion respecting 
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the non-existence of any letters of recall ; 
but he contended, on the other side, that 


he (Lord Brougham) was justified in treat- 


ing the despatch of General La Hitte as a 
recall complete. The French Government 
considered it as such, and had resolved to 
please the people of France by showing, 
that it felt our conduct towards them to be 
incompatible with the dignity of the French 
Republic. 

After a few words from the Marquess of 
LONDONDERRY, 

Lorp BROUGHAM: I have been 
told by those who were present in the 
other House that the statement made 
there on this subject is utterly inconsist- 
ent with that just made by my noble 
Friend. I never understood my noble 
Friend to express any doubt of the de- 
spatch having been communicated to Lord 
Palmerston. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: I 
did not state that the despatch had not 
been read ; I could not have stated that, 
but no copy of it was left. 

Lord BROUGHAM: But a parole 
communication of it was made by M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys to Lord Palmerston. 

Subject dropped. 

House adjourned to Monday, May 27. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 17, 1850. 
Mixutes.] Pusric Bruts.—1* Exchequer Bills. 

(8,558,700/.); Stamp Duties (No. 2); Collection 

of Fines, &e. (Ireland); Summary Jurisdiction 

(Ireland); Lord Lieutenancy Abolition (Ire- 

land). 

2? a and Improvement of Land Ad- 
vances; West India Appeals; Alterations in 

Pleadings; Acts of Parliament Abbreviation. 

3* Sunday Fairs Prevention. 


RECALL OF THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR. 


Mr. DISRAELI: I wish to put a 
question to Her Majesty’s Ministers. It 
having been officially announced that the 
Ambassador of the French Republic has 
been recalled from the Court of St. 
James’s, and that his recall was occasioned 
by conduct on the part of the British Go- 
vernment, supposed to be derogatory to 
the honour of the French Republic, I wish 
to know whether Her Majesty’s Ministers 
deem it expedient to afford any communi- 
cation to the House explaining the causes 
of an incident of such grave import ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: Sir, all that I 
can at present state to the hon. Member 
is, that General La Hitte, the Minister of 
Foreign Afiairs to the French Republic, 
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informed the Marquess of Normandy that, 
in consequence of what he considered the 
ill-treatment of France by the Government 
of this country, he had thought it neces- 
sary to recall M. Drouyn de Lhuys. At 
the same time he said that M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys having been sent here in order to 
settle the affairs of Greece, and to endea- 
vour to come to some arrangement with 
the British Government on that subject, 
those affairs having terminated, and that 
endeavour having failed, it was natural | 
that the Ambassador who had been de- 
puted for that special purpose should re- 
turn home. This is the only statement 
on the subject that I can at present make. 
I will only add that I am very sorry that 
this feeling should exist on the part of the 
French Government; for I am sure that 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
there has been every wish to listen to the 
representations of the Government of France 
on the affairs of Greece; we had every 
hope that the results of the mission of 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys would have been suc- 
cessful, and we were always ready to give 
every facility for bringing the affair to a 
satisfactory conclusion with the mediation 
and aid of the French Government ; and 
I feel convinced that had not M. Gros, for 
some reason which I cannot divine, so sud- 
denly given up his mission, on the 23rd of 
April, and declared to the Greek Govern- 
ment his functions suspended, there would 
have been ample time for the arrival of 
the despatch from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and then this misunderstanding could 
not have occurred. 

Sir JOHN WALSH: Sir, it is matter 
of public notoriety that in the statement 
relating to this subject which took place 
in the French Legislative Assembly, Gene- 
ral La Hitte read to the Assembly the de- 
spatch recalling M. Drouyn de Lhuys, and 
detailing the reasons for that recall. At 
the end of the despatch, M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys is directed to communicate a copy 
of it to Lord Palmerston ; I should like to 
know whether that despatch was so com- 
municated, and whether it was in the hands 
of the noble Viscount when he yesterday 
answered the question put to him by the 
right hon. Member for Manchester ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys did not communicate a copy of the 
despatch to my noble Friend ; neither did 
my noble Friend nor any Member of the 
Government have a copy of it. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: I am sure the noble 
Lord does not desire that there should be 
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any the slightest misapprehension on this 
subject. It might be presumed, from 
what the noble Lord has now stated, that 
on the part of the French Minister who 
has left this country, there had been some 
want of duty, or of performance. This, I 
am sure, is not intended by the noble 
Lord, but it certainly is to be implied from 
what he has said ; because in the letter 
read to the Legislative Assembly by Gene. 
ral La Hitte there is the instruction that 
the letter is to be communicated to the 
Foreign Secretary of State of this coun. 
try. The noble Lord informs us that no 
copy of the despatch was communicated 
to the British Government. The ordi- 
nary form on these occasions, I believe, 
is for the person who has received such 
a note to go with it in his hand and 
to communicate it to the person indi- 
cated in it by reading it; if this was done 
by M. Drouyn de Lhuys, the noble Vis- 
count must have been in full possession of 
all the contents of the despatch when he 
yesterday made his explanatory answer to 
the right hon. Member for Manchester. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: There are two or- 
dinary modes of communicating such notes; 
one is to read them to the Foreign Minis- 
ter, giving no copy, the other is to read 
them and to leave a copy with the Minister. 
The former course was the course taken 
by the French Ambassador. Following, 
I presume, the orders he had received from 
his Government, and with no sort of inten- 
tion of discourtesy, he read the letter in 
question to my noble Friend, but commu- 
nicated no copy of it; and my noble Friend, 
in his statement to the House yesterday, 
gave what was his impression of the case. 

Sm JOHN WALSH: But though the 
Foreign Secretary had not formally had an 
actual copy of the despatch placed in his 
hands, still he was in full possession of all 
its contents. 

Lorv J. RUSSELL: No doubt the 
French Ambassador read to my noble 
Friend the despatch he had received, ac- 
companying it at the same time with such 
observations as he thought proper to make. 
A very long interview took place. 

Mr. C. ANSTEY: Perhaps I may be 
permitted to ask if, in consequence of 
what has occurred, the Marquess of Nor- 
manby may be expected in this country? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: There has been no 
order sent recalling the Marquess of Nor- 
manby, and I trust no such order will be 
necessary. The hon. Member for Mon- 
trose has suggested that the Committee of 
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Supply should not be taken until Monday, 
but [ must adhere to my proposition that 
it be taken on Thursday. The Motion 
that the House go into Committee will 
then afford an opportunity to the hon, 
Member for Buckinghamshire, or any other 
hon. Gentleman who desires further in- 
formation on this subject, to seek it, or for 
the Government, should it have further 
information, to give it; for this reason it 
js not desirable to name the later day, and 
I hope my hon. Friend, who has already 
made so many sacrifices for the public ad- 
vantage, will consent to make one more on 
this occasion. 

Mr. DISRAELI: It would be very con- 
yenient if, meantime, the House could be 
put in possession of the papers on the 
subject. 

Lorv J. RUSSELL: I did not suggest 
that the Motion for going into Committee 
of Supply on Thursday should be made 
the occasion of a regular debate on the 
subject; but simply that it would afford 
the opportunity for any question that might 
be considered expedient by Members. As 


to the papers, they are too voluminous to 
he prepared in so short a time. 


Subject dropped. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS, 

Sir B. HALL begged to ask the noble 
Lord the First Lord of the Treasury cer- 
tain questions of which he had given him 
notice. It appeared from a paper he held 
in his hand, containing the cases deter- 
mined by the Judges in the matter of 
appeals against the assessed taxes, that in 
1842 the Bishop of Exeter left his palace, 
and in 1844 refused to pay the assessed 
taxes, in consequence of his absence from 
his episcopal residence. This fact in itself 
proved that the bishop had not resided at 
the palace from 1842. The questions he 
wished to ask were these : 

1. It appearing by the second report 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, page 
1], that on the 5th August, 1845, and 
the 26th May, 1846, sums amounting to 
3,000. were paid for “altering and im- 
proving house at Exeter,”” whether any 
further sum had been advanced for a simi- 
lar purpose; if so the date when advanced 
and the amount, and by what authority 
such sums were advanced ; whether any 
account had been rendered to the Ecelesi- 
astical Commissioners of the manner in 
Which those sums have been expended, 
and if so, the date of such account, and 
when it was rendered; whether, when the 
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Ecclesiastical Commissioners last revised 
the incomes of the archbishops and bishops, 
they received from them a detailed account 
of their incomes from lands, fines, rents, 
and all other sources, for the purpose of 
showing the gross income; and whether, 
in order to show the net income, the arch- 
bishops and bishops gave in under different 
heads the several items of expenditure ; 
and, if not, upon what data the Ecelesi- 
astical Commissioners fixed the sums that 
should be paid into the Episcopal Fund 
from the richer sees, and the sums that 
should be paid from that fund to the poorer 
sees; and whether the Commissioners will 
make a return of the data upon which such 
revision was founded ? 

2. Whether the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners had, or have since, received full 
and particular accounts of the property 
belonging to the several sees, the mode in 
which such property is leased, tho date of 
the several leases, the fines and rents re- 
ceived by the archbishop or bishop, and 
the names of the parties to whom leases 
have been granted ? 

3. As it appears by the return of in- 
comes made in 1845, that the net income 
of the Bishop of London was reduced from 
14,5101. 9s. 4d. in 1837, to 12,4811. 8s. 
in 1843, notwithstanding the Paddington 
Estate was built upon during that interval, 
and the Bishop of Exeter’s net income fell 
from 2,136/. Os. 9d. in 1837, to 341l. 
10s. 5d. in 1845, to ask whether any rea- 
sons were given for such diminutions, and 
if so, to'what causes they are attributable? 

4. When the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners purpose making any report of their 
proceedings, no report having been made 
for three years ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, in answer to 
the first question, he had to state that 
by Orders in Council of the 5th of August, 
1845, and the 26th of May, 1846, a sum 
amounting to 2,500. was ordered to be 
advanced ‘‘ for altering and improving 
house at Exeter;’’ that that had been 
advanced out of a sum standing to the 
credit of the see of Exeter; and that the 
bishop could himself have drawn that sum 
during his incumbency. 

Sir B. HALL asked whether the noble 
Lord had any account of the rents from 
various sources which the dignitaries of 
the Church derived, or whether he knew 
upon what data the larger sees had been 
reduced, and money had been paid over to 
the poorer sees? He was anxious to ascer- 
tain what really was the property of the 


Commissioners. 
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archbishops and bishops; and, perhaps, in 
answering the question, the noble Lord 
would state whether any late report had 
been issued by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL begged to state, in 
reply, that the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners had received in 1844 a return con- 
taining a revision of the incomes of the 
several bishops, and there was no objec- 
tion that the data upon which that return 
and revision were founded should be given 
the hon. Baronet. He believed that no 
such particular account could be furnished 
as the hon. Baronet sought for; but in the 
next Session of Parliament a further re- 
port from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
would be presented. 


Subject dropped. 


LORD LIEUTENANCY ABOLITION 
(IRELAND) BILL. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: Sir, I rise to 
make a proposal to the House on a subject 
of the greatest importance, not only to the 
administration of Ireland, but to the future 
welfare of the united kingdom. Before, 


however, I enter upon the immediate sub- | 


ject of the Motion I have to make, I wish 
to clear away two misapprehensions which 





|at the time of that union: 


have been sedulously circulated upon the | 


subject of that Motion. The one is, that 


there is an intention to follow up this mea- | 


sure now, or in a short time, by the re- 
moval of the courts of law from Dublin to 
London. 


I can only say that there never | 


was the slightest foundation for such a- 


supposition, and that we never had in 


contemplation a measure which we think | 
would be injurious to Ireland, and to the | 


administration of justice in that country. | 
A second rumour, which has been spread | 


through the means of an anonymous publi- | 


the Government have come in making this 
proposal is one which has been very recently 


adopted, and has arisen from the proceed- | 


ings which took place some months ago in 
Ireland. With regard to that report, I 
have to say, that it is totally without foun- 
dation; that, in fact, the Members of the 


present Government have for a very long. 
time had in contemplation the measure | | 
now have to propose, and that when Lord | 
Clarendon went to Ireland, he went there | 


on a distinct understanding with me that 
the office of Lord Lieutenant would—if 


cation, is, that the determination to which | t® ™#ke it entire and complete. 
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months, or should be postponed to a later 
period, must depend upon the state of Ire. 
land, and the opportunities that might arise 
which we might consider favourable to 
such a measure. The House will perhaps 
recollect that, whether in office or out of 
office, I have always stated, that though | 
thought this object desirable, I considered 
that it ought to be left to the Executive 
Government of the day to choose the time 
when the measure should be carried into 
effect. I will now proceed to the Mo. 
tion. I think no one will deny that, 
upon general principles, the two countries 
being united, there ought to be one single 
administration. Of course the adminis. 
tration of affairs must be more uniform, 
must be more steady, must be more easily 
determined upon, if those who have to carry 
on the Government can meet together and 
arrange the measures they consider it ad- 
visable to adopt. This was so strongly 
the opinion of one of the greatest men 
this country ever produced, who took an 
active part in the Revolution of 1688, 
and who was mainly instrumental in 
carrying the union with Scotland, that he 
strongly objected even to a temporary con- 
tinuance of the Privy Council of Scotland 
We have, in 
the Hardwicke Papers, the minutes of a 
speech Lord Somers addressed to the 
House of Lords upon that occasion, some 
few words of which I will read, as bear- 
ing upon this question, and showing how 
strong an opinion that great man had 
formed of the importance of having one 
administration when the Parliaments were 
united. The proposal was to continue the 
Privy Council for several months. Lord 
Somers said— 

“ True concern for preserving the public peace, 
Ileartily desirous of the union. No less desirous 
Not at all per- 
fect while two political administrations subsist. 
The advantage of Scotland is to have the same 
easy access to the prince ; to be under the imme- 
diate personal care of the prince ; and not to owe 
their protection and countenance to any subordi- 
nate institution. This was my argument at the 
union. Will not prevaricate. Worse state after 
the union, if a distinct administration continue. 
Now no Parliament to resort to in Scotland. The 
marks of distinction will continue.” 

The House will see that these were merely 
the heads of his argument, and no doubt, 
in the hands of Lord Somers, that argu- 
ment received its full elucidation. The 
opinion of Lord Somers clearly was, that 


Parliament should concur with us—be to- | the state of Scotland would be worse after 
tally abolished; and that, whether that|the union than before, if, with a united 
abolition should take place within a few | Parliament, two separate administrations 
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were continued. There were reasons 
which, at the time of the union with Ire- 
land, prevented the Government of that) 
day from taking the same course which 
had been taken with regard to the union 
with Scotland; but that fault was pointed | 
out in this House when the propositions 
for the union were brought forward, and 
Mr. Sheridan, referring to the speech 
made by Lord Somers, declared he thought 
the time for a union with Ireland could not 
yet have arrived, because it was not pro- 
posed to make that union complete by 
uniting the administration. The House 
will remember, that at the time the propo- 
sition of that union was first made, we were 
in a state of war. It was then considered 
necessary to maintain an administration in 
Ireland, and especially to have some person 
at the head of the Executive who could 
apply all the means of war against any 
enemy who might attack that country. 
It appears, however, that at the time of 
the union with Ireland, the subject of the 
abolition of the Lord Lieutenancy was 
taken into consideration by the Sovereign 
who then ruled the destinies of this coun- 
try. I have been kindly furnished by a 
friend with a copy of a letter addressed by 
George III. to Mr. Addington, showing 
that though His Majesty thought it inex- 
pedient to abolish the Lord Lieutenancy at 
that time, he considered it a measure that 
might at some future period be wisely 
adopted. The letter, which has reference 
to the general question, is as follows :— 


“Mr, Addington must not think that the King 
will unnecessarily take up his time with letters ; 
but, at the outset of our business, it would be 
highly wrong to have anything omitted that oc- 
curs. The more the King reflects on the conver- 
sation of last night and the proposed arrange- 
ments, the more he approves of them. But he 
blames himself in having omitted to mention the 
natural, nay, necessary, return of the Marquess 
Cornwallis from Ireland. He well knows many 
have thought the office of Lord Lieutenant should 
altogether cease on such an event. The King’s 
opinion is, clearly, that perhaps hereafter that 
may be proper, but that at present it is necessary 
to fill up that office with a person that shall clearly 
understand that the union has closed the reign of 
Trish jobs ; that he is a kind of President of the 
Council there ; and that the civil patronage may 
be open to his recommendation, but must entirely 
be decided in England. Earl Chatham, if he 
can be persuaded, is the man whose honour, recti- 
tude of mind, and firmness, is best caleulated for 
that station, particularly from his love for the mi- 
litary profession, to which he is again returned,” 


This clearly shows that George III. thought 
the office might at some future time be 
abolished, and also that he considered that 
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@ person, in order to be qualified for it, 
should belong to the military profession, 
and should be able to command the forces. 
The question now occurs, therefore, whe- 
ther the time has come to which George 
III. refers in the letter I haye read when 
it may be proper to abolish this office; and 
in considering that question I shall first 
advert to the general reasons which seem 
to me to make such an office ill calculated 
for the government of Ireland, and in the 
next place to the particular objections 
which may be made to the Motion. Now, 
Sir, with regard to the question of admin- 
istration, I think there can be no doubt it 
is advisable that the persons who have to 
carry on the administration of Ireland 
should be able to have that oral intercourse 
with those who are carrying on the gene- 
ral government of the country, which is 
found of so much use in all the depart- 
ments of administration. There is no de- 
partment of administration in which you 
have not the benefit of some person at the 
head of that administration, either a Mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, or having immediate 
access to the Cabinet, who may state what 
measures are considered necessary, and 
what course it is expedient to pursue, or 
who may afford explanations and meet ob- 
jections which may be made to the course 
proposed. With regard to any transac- 
tions that may take place with respect to 
our most remote dependencies, you have a 
Colonial Secretary who is ready in Parlia- 
ment to propose and defend such measures 
as may be necessary. You have likewise, 
in the Cabinet, a Foreign Secretary, who 
can state to the Cabinet what course he 
deems it expedient to pursue with regard 
to foreign affairs. But with respect to the 
Government of Ireland, a country so near 
us, you are obliged to communicate on all 
matters relating to mgasures to be pro- 
posed to Parliament, and measures of ad- 
ministration by despatches or by letters— 
a most imperfect mode of communication 
when compared with those explanations 
which can take place by conversation with 
regard to every other department. It is 
adverse, also, to the genius of our system 
of government, because I believe there is 
no Government in the world by which such 
important decisions are taken without be- 
ing committed to writing, as by the Govern- 
ment of this country. Now, with regard 
to the Government of Ireland, though it 
has happened when I have been in office 
that those who have been Lord Lieutenant 
of that country have always been personal 
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friends of mine, with whom I have kept 
up a constant correspondence, I have al- 
ways felt the difficulty of being obliged to 
ask by letter for explanations of matters 
of administration in Ireland, and to answer 
objections to measures that might be pro- 
posed by us. I consider this a disadvan- 
tage to the Imperial Government of this 
country; but I also regard it as a much 
greater disadvantage to Ireland. I con- 
sider that Ireland is a great loser from not 
having a Minister in the Cabinet, who can 
explain the interests of that country upon 
any question, who can state what course 
he thinks it desirable to pursue, and who, 
from his peculiar knowledge, and by the 
abilities he is able to bring to the task, 
can enforce the adoption of the course he 
recommends. So much has the disadvan- 
tage to Ireland of conducting the govern- 
ment of that country by a Lord Lieuten- 
ant been felt, that upon more than one 
occasion a Chief Secretary for Ireland has 
been placed in the Cabinet for the purpose 
of discussing Irish measures. The House 
must see that that is a remedy to which 
recourse would not have been had but for 
the deficient construction of your adminis- 
tration for Ireland; because, to have the 
chief in Ireland, and his secretary in the 
Cabinet a concurrent party to giving or- 
ders to the Lord Lieutenant his own chief, 
is, in principle, most objectionable. Some- 
times it has been found exceedingly con- 
venient; but at other times, as I ean tes- 
tify myself, it has been attended with 
much inconvenience, as it obviously must 
be when the Chief Secretary is a man of 
great talents and energy, when, in fact, 
the Government of Ireland is vested in the 
Chief Secretary, and the views that are 
carried out are not those of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, but of his ChiefSecretary, who ought 
to be the instrument of carrying into exe- 
cution the measures of the Lord Lieuten- 
ant. It would have been a great benefit, 
both on general principles of administra- 
tion, and also in the practice of adminis- 
tration, if we had the chief in the Cabinet 
and his under-secretary, like other under- 
secretaries, consulted and advised with 
upon all measures, but acting subordinately 
to the Chief Minister for Ireland. But, 
Sir, while this inconvenience has—at least 
whenever I have been in office—been felt 
to be considerable, it has been maintained 
that it was necessary to have an executive 
officer in Ireland, on account of the delay 
which must occur in communicating with 
that country. The necessity for such an 
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officer has been urged, because on most 
important oecasions—such, for instance, 
as the reprieve of convicts by the Crown 
—a change of wind, or some delay in the 
journey, might retard the communication 
from this country, and so prevent persons 
from receiving the benefit of pardon, or of 
a commutation of sentence. Now, Sir, 
however valid this argument may have 
been in former times, I think its whole 
force is done away with now by the changes 
which have taken place, and the facility 
and rapidity of the means of locomotion 
tween the two countries. There is no 
document to which I could appeal—no 
papers I could lay before the House— 
which would be so convincing on that sub- 
ject, as a work well known to the Members 
of this House, called Bradshaw’s Rail- 
way Guide; for any person who consults 
that interesting volume will find that a 
steamer arrives in Kingstown harbour at 
half-past 10 at night, conveying the intel- 
ligence which has left London the same 
morning. It will be found, also, that the 
journey from Dublin to Cork by the South 
Western Railway can now be performed in 
about seven hours. That is a rapidity of 
communication far exceeding the facility of 
communication between London and Edin- 
burgh at the time of the union between 
Scotland and this country, and when the 
separate administration was abolished; it 
is a rapidity of communication which, I 
say, refutes all those arguments that were 
derived from the difficulty of communica- 
tion, and the consequent necessity of main- 
taining an Executive in Ireland, in order 
to carry into effect the measures and de- 
sires of the Government. Sir, these are, 
generally speaking, the reasons relating to 
general administration and legislation which 
make it appear to me to be advisable to 
abolish the Lord Lieutenancy, and to put 
a Secretary of State in the place of the 
Lord Lieutenant. But if we refer to Ireland, 
land, and ask what are the benefits which 
that Lord Lieutenancy confers upon Ireland, 
I think we shall then find that in many re- 
spects the existence of the Lord Lieuten- 
ancy is far from injurious than beneficial. 
There are several points of view in which 
that injury can be shown to the House. 
In the first place, the Lord Lieutenant is 
placed there in a kind of anomalous posi- 
tion, asked for everything, appealed to for 
everything, blamed for everything, and yet 
not having that power which should belong 
to this situation. He has the semblance 
but not the immunity of royal dignity. He 
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has the responsibility but not the freedom | tacked, may be blamed, may be violently 


co rmo 
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of action of a Minister of the Crown. He 


assailed, but a Secretary of State has his 


js therefore obliged to bear much without | own freedom of action; he takes his part 


answering ; to appear to defend himself 
with great reserve; not to take that free 
line which a Minister of the Crown can 


take in defending his own acts; and, at | 
the same time, not looked to with any of | 


that reverence which attends the person of 
asovereign. The ‘divinity which hedges 
aking” gives but small protection toa 
viceroy. We have seen in our own time 
that it has seemed rather a tempting ob- 
ject—rather a temptation for attack and 
for violence, to have in Ireland what ap- 
peared the representative of Royalty, whom 
faction and sedition could attack. We 
have seen that no character, no kind of 
polities, no former services, have saved the 
Lord Lieutenant from such attacks. We 
can remember the violent outrage commit- 
ted against the Marquess of Wellesley, who 
went to Ireland with all the character and 
the fame that had attended his viceroyalty 
in India. We can remember that, as was 
truly said, some vagabond exposed the 
Earl of Haddington to the imputation of 
being a partisan Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. We can all recollect that the Mar- 
quess of Anglesey, with the best and kind- 
est intentions towards Ireland, was de- 
nounced as ‘‘ the Algerine Anglesey,”’ was 
considered as a violent despot—was de- 
nounced to the people of Ireland by every 
odious name that could be applied. When 
the Marquess of Normanby was in Ireland, 
the great majority of the Roman Catholies 


were disposed to favour his viceroyalty, | 


and then we had a great number of per- 


sons of high rank refusing to attend the | 


leeves and drawing-rooms at the Castle, 
not paying that respect which they would 
otherwise do to the representative of the 
Sovereign, because they disapproved of the 
line of policy which he pursued. We have 
had since then other demonstrations of a 
similar kind; I will not refer to those which 
have very recently taken place, but all these 
instances have shown that which I think 
from previous reasoning you would naturally 
expect, that those who are disposed to op- 
pose the politics of a particular viceroy are 
rather incited to that attack than deterred 
from it by the appearance of representa- 
tion and of reflection of Royalty which he 
may be considered to exhibit. It seems to 
be a very great thing, a sort of show of 
Patriotism, to be able to brave and to beard 
4 viceroy in the Castle of Dublin. A See- 
tetary of State, we all know, may be at- 





in this or the other House of Parliament, 
and neither the Crown nor the service of 
the Crown suffers by the debates which 
take place in regard to acts for which he is 
obviously and in the first place responsible. 
In the next place, I think that with regard 
to all parties in Ireland, the past history of 
the viceroyalty shows that it tends to pre- 
vent the harmony and effective impartial 
administration which ought to exist. In 
former and past days the viceroyalty was 
the semblance of a party power, strong, 
powerful, energetic, but unjust and intol- 
erant. That has passed away. No Go- 
vernment that has existed of late years has 
wished or attempted to govern by means 
of that party. But, at the same time, the 
consequence of that change has been, that 


those who formerly held this power, and 


who considered themselves entitled to sup- 
port at the Castle, are rather irritated and 
embittered by finding that they have no 
longer that power, while the great body of 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland are apt to 
feel a jealousy lest that partial administra- 
tion should not have altogether ceased; 
and they look at the viceroyalty with 
some fear that that partiality may be re- 
vived. Now, by mixing and confounding 
the administration of Ireland with the 
general administration of the united king- 
dom, you would get rid of those feel- 
ings. You would neither have a mino- 
rity of the Irish people thinking that 
they had a separate local administra- 
tion for themselves; they would be bound 
up together with the great body of the 
Protestants of that country ; and the Ro- 
man Catholics, on their part, would not 
look to anything else than that fair and 
equal share which they ought to have in 
the administration of the united kingdom. 
I do not know that against these objects, 
which seem to me of vast weight, it will 
be objected that we ought not to destroy a 
separate local administration in Ireland 
which is of benefit, for the purpose of the 
expense which may take place in Dublin, 
and the access which it gives to a court to 
a great number of the gentry and nobility 
of Ireland. I own it appears to me, while 
I think that all those taunts that have 
been thrown out against the society of the 
viceregal court in Ireland are very ill 
placed, yet that there is no reason, while 
the Queen herself is but twelve hours’ dis- 
tant, why there should be any need of any 
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other court than that of Her Majesty; 
and that those who wish to pay the homage 
of their loyalty may very well resort to 
Her Majesty herself to pay the homage 
and the respect that is due. And I think 
that the presence of a viceroy, and the 


levees and the drawing-rooms, rather tend 


to hide than to reflect the splendours of 
the Throne. On the other hand, I cannot 
but think that in this respect, as in many 
others, the Irish are losers by the con- 
tinuance of a viceroy. I think the habits 
of expense into which persons are led by 
the short distance there may be to Dublin, 
and the carrying their families there, when 
otherwise they would be contented to re- 
main in the country, or sometimes to pay 
an occasional visit to Dublin—I think 
those habits cannot but be injurious. 
Moreover, there is with regard to this 
general subject another evil in that facility 
of resort to Dublin. I have said that the 


Lord Lieutenant is appealed to for every- 
thing, asked for everything, and blamed 
for everything, Now, upon many subjects, 
no person in England or Scotland ever 
thinks of asking for the advice or the 
judgment of the Secretary of State. There 
are many questions upon which magis- 


trates and others are content to come to 
the best decision that they can, and to 
leave to the course of law any ultimate 
judgment of their proceedings; but the 
having this viceroyalty in Dublin—the 
having the viceroy with his legal advisers 
close by him, continually leads to appeals 
to Dublin for the sake of getting an opin- 
ion—for the sake of getting some advice 
from the Lord Lieutenant, which it really 
does not belong to any Minister of the 
Crown to give. It is far better that, ac- 
cording to the practice of England and 
Scotland, the magistrates and the people 
should be taught te rely on their own in- 
terpretation of the law, and that only upon 
rare occasions should they resort to the 
Ministers of the Crown for advice. I 
think that will be the result, in many in- 
stances, of the abolition of the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy. But with regard to other and 
more important occasions, the resort that 
they have would be far more useful and 
effectual than it is at present. It con- 
tinually happens that a large deputation 
is sent to the Lord Lieutenant ; the Lord 
Lieutenant accepts their memorial ; he can 
ouly say that he will transmit it to Eng- 
land. It is sent to the Treasury or to the 
Home Office ; it is there considered ; the 
whole case, perhaps, is not fully before the 
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| Treasury or the Secretary of State, and 
| the Lord Licutenant not having the power 
| to decide, and the Treasury or the Seere. 
tary of State not having all the informa. 
tion, neither the appeal nor the decision 
upon it is so satisfactory as it ought to be, 
But in those rare and important cases, if 
ithe resort was made to a Secretary of 
State in London, the whole case might be 
gone over, the whole circumstances might 
he explained, and a decision come to, which 
would be effectual. I do not think it 
would be desirable that Ireland, when de. 
prived of its Lord Lieutenant, should never 
have the opportunity of seeing its Sove. 
reign ; and | have great pleasure in stat 
ing, without being able to name any par. 
ticular time at which Her Majesty would 
visit Ireland, that it is Her Majesty’s gra. 
cious intention from time to time to pay a 
visit to Ireland, and to have the residence 
in the Phenix Park maintained for Her 
Majesty. And I can truly say, that the 
manner in which Her Majesty was received 
upon her visit last year, the demonstrations 
of loyal affection which sprang so univer. 
sally from the people, have left the deepest 
impression, and will induce Her Majesty 
at all times to he happy to take an oppor- 
tunity to revisit her subjects in that part 
of the united kingdom. I come now to 
the manner in which I propose that this 
change should take place. 1 propose that it 
should take effect by an Order in Council, 
after the Act was passed, at any time that 
Her Majesty may deem it expedient that 
that Order in Council should be made. I 
propose that another Secretary of State 
should be added to the present three See- 
retaries of State, for the purpose of carry- 
ing on the important business connected 
with Ireland. I will not say that the 
arrangement that may be made will be 
exactly the arrangement that subsists at 
present, because there may be some of the 
functions which are now exercised by the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland which it may 
be more convenient shall be exercised by 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment ; but I own, considering the im- 
mense amount of business connected with 
Ireland, necessarily connected, without 
those unnecessary appeals to which I have 
alluded, and considering also the number 
of measures which it is necessary to pre- 
pare for the consideration of Parliament 
respecting Ireland, I do not think it would 
be possible for the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, charged as he is 
of late years with many important duties 
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which formerly did not belong to his office, ' commissioner, to make the assistant com- 
eficiently to perform all the duties which missioner one of the Commissioners, with a 
are now performed by the Lord Lieutenant salary to be appointed by the Lords of the 
and Chief Secretary for Ireland. I believe Treasury, and that one other person shall 
it would be better upon the whole to keep, be named to complete the Poor Law 
the Lord Lieutenancy, with all the disad-| Board. We do not contemplate any addi- 
vantages which I have stated, than to at- | tional expense for the purpose of the Poor 
tempt to throw this immense mass of busi- Law Board; but I think it necessary that 
ness into an office which is already suffi-| the assistant commissioner should have a 
ciently, if not overloaded with business of | place at the Board of Commissioners, and 
the State. I propose, therefore, that there | have power to exercise the functions now 
should be a power of appointing a fourth! exercised by the chief of the Poor Law 
Secretary of State, not of course dividing | Commissioners in case of his absence. The 
his functions from those of the other Sec-| present assistant poor-law commissioner 
retaries of State; he would be charged with | is Mr. Ball, and he would naturally become, 
the affairs relating to Ireland, but, like the | under this Act, one of the Commissioners, 
other Secretaries of State, he would be | I know not that there is any other matter 
capable of discharging any of the functions | which in this early stage I need explain to 
and duties belonging to a Secretary of the House. The Bill has been for some 
State. It would be, I think, inconvenient | months under the review of the Govern- 
jn administration if he should not be able| ment of Ireland, as well as of persons in 
to take the place and discharge the duties | this country; and the Lord Chancellor of 
of other Secretaries of State, in case they | Ireland has very carefully Jooked at its 
were absent, or if they were not in his| provisions, with a view to its bearing upon 
absence to despatch the business of Ireland | existing Acts. Of course, when the Bill 


that might require urgent attention. Theis before the House, that matter will re- 


Bill which I have had drawn up provides | quire great attention, and those who are 


that the different powers now exercised by | fully cognisant of the Acts which give 
P y | y cog g 


the Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council, | powers to the Lord Lieutenant, will see 
should be exercised by Her Majesty and| whether the object has been carried into 
the Privy Council; and that the powers | effect in a manner which will provide for 
usually given to a Secretary of State the future good government of Ireland. I 
should be exercised by a Secretary of | have not touched upon one part of the 
State, recognising the power to appoint a | subject which, in the cyes of some per- 
fourth Secretary of State; and that, if | sons, may be of considerable importance, 
appointed, he and one Under Secretary | but which I regard as nothing to the great 
should have the power of sitting in the | magnitude of this change—I mean the 
House of Commons. There are certain | question of expense or economy in carrying 
powers belonging to the Privy Council in| this change into effect. Of course, upon 
Ireland which are of a judicial nature, and | the whole there will be a saving by the re- 
which we propose to leave with that Privy | duction, but at the same time there will be 
Council, the Lord Chancellor of Ireland! many clerks and other persons in Ireland 
being constituted President of the Coun-| who cannot well, after a very long period 
cil, or in his absence some other Privy | of service, be removed to this country, and 
Councillor named by Her Majesty. With|to whom compensation and superannua- 
regard to several other powers that belong | tions, and so on, therefore will be given. 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, upon | It is right to say, also, upon this part of 
the advice and representation of the Privy | the subject, that as there is no provision in 
Council in Ireland, we propose that recom- | the civil list for any expenses that may be 
mendations should be made by the Privy} incurred in such visits as I have stated 
Council in Ireland to Her Majesty, and|that the Queen may be disposed to make 
that Her Majesty shall exercise those | to Ireland, there may be occasions when, 
powers. There is a board which was very | not to the amount that there was when 
recently created in Ireland, namely, the | George IV. went to Ireland, but to some 
Board of Poor Law Commissioners for Ire-| amount, there may be a call for a vote of 
land, which could not subsist in the man- | this House, in order to defray the extraor- 
ner in which it is at present constituted; |dinary expenses of the visits. I should 
at present the Chief Secretary and Under | say that it is so important that the Queen 
Secretary are members of that board. We | of this country should visit every part of 
Propose to abolish the office of assistant | her kingdom —that those visits tend so 
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much to make Her Majesty acquainted 
with the feelings of Her people, and give 
such gratification to the feelings of Her 
subjects, that it is most desirable that 
those visits should take place—and I do 
not think there will be any difficulty in re- 
gard to the expense for that purpose. I 
will now resume my seat, only stating that 
this change has been some time in contem- 
plation; that it is, as I think, an improve- 
ment with a view to the general govern- 
ment of Ireland; that it will enable the 
Irish Minister, whoever he may be, to 
bring Irish measures before the Cabinet 
and before the Parliament far more com- 
pletely, far more successfully, than he is 
enabled to do when he is resident in Dub- 
lin. I have stated that, as far as Ireland 
is concerned, I think there will be a great 
advantage to Ireland in this change. I 
have stated likewise that I think, with re- 
gard to the local effect of the presence of 
a viceroy in Ireland, that, however able 
that viceroy may be, however disposed to 
act impartially between parties, it is im- 
ponsible for him often to take such a line 
that he will not incur the resentment and 
the obloquy of men of one extreme party or 
another, and that his presence there tends 


to keep alive and to embitter party feel- 


ings. I have stated likewise that I think 
the presence of a Government in Dublin 
tends to perpetuate reference to Govern- 
ment upon matters upon which a Govern- 
ment ought not to be consulted at all, and 
that the cessation of those references will 
of itself be a benefit to the people of Ire- 
land, and the future administration of that 
country. I have stated likewise, that I 
think there is nothing in the maintenance 
of a court in that country which ought to 
induce the House to refrain from abolish- 
ing the institution, and that resort to the 
Queen’s Court in London is the natural 
and proper resort for all Her subjects of the 
united kingdom. I will state finally, that I 
think, whether persons are favourable to the 
Parliamentary union of the two countries, 
or unfavourable to it, they must all agree 
that this institution ought not to be kept 
up. If they are favourable to the union, 
and adhere to it asa settled and established 
part of the institutions of this kingdom— 
as I do myself—I would say, I think, that 
if Mr. Pitt had been able to propose this 
completion of the union at the time when 
he originally brought it forward, he would 
have followed the example of Lord Somers; 
and that we are more fortunate, half a 
century afterwards, in having cireum- 
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stances favourable to it. I would say, 
also, that those who think the union ought 
not to exist, should not be satisfied with 
this partial representation, which does not 
give a Parliament—which does not give 
power; but in fact, while it does not give 
to the people of Ireland the right of taking 
a part, and of having a representative 
among the Ministry of England, gives 
them nothing in the shape of local power 
as a substitute for that loss. I would say 
in the end, that I trust the circumstances 
of the present time are favourable to this 
abolition; that the Earl of Clarendon, who 
in his administration of the viceroyalty has 
had to encounter the effects of famine, the 
dreadful sufferings among the people caused 
by scarcity and by disease, and who has 
had to meet the outbreak of an insurree- 
tion which was intended to overthrow Brit- 
ish power in that country—has overcome 
some of those difficulties, and I trust by 
the merey of God we are not going to have 
again the infliction of others; and now, 
when the country is tranquil, now when 
the country is governed pzaceably, and at 
the same time firmly, by the Lord Lieu 
tenant, I think the time has arrived when 
we may safely provide for the abolition of 
that viceroyalty, and merge that substi- 
tuted and delegated into the general powers 
of the united kingdom. I now move for 
leave to bring in a Bill to provide for the 
abolition of the office of Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“ That leave be given to bring in a Bill for the 
abolition of the office of Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and for the appointment of a Fourth Secre- 
tary of State.” 

Mr. GRATTAN said, the speech of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
was without argument, without solidity, 
without point, and without anything to 
characterise it as the production of a great 
man and a great Minister. He (Mr. Grat- 
tan) rose to raise his voice to preserve the 
remnant of Irish dignity and nationality. 
He had not joined the Manchester school, 
and he should not take any lessons from 
the financial reformers. The noble Lord 
said, there was to be a Secretary of State 
for Ireland; but what was his next sen- 
tence? That he was not to be confined to 
Irish business. The noble Lord said, that 
the representatives of royalty in Ireland 
had been bearded; but he seemed to have 
forgotten that in England they had not 
only bearded, but cut off the head of 
royalty. He liked to approach royalty, he 
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liked to look at the Sovereign’s face. Now | and magistrates of the land chose to make 
they could not look at the Sovereign’s face | the English monarchs lords of Ireland; 
across the water, or even through the tube | they gave to them the rights, titles, and 
that the noble Lord had alluded to. It was | prerogatives of chief magistrates, and ex- 
like the Frenchman who was looking at the acted from them that they should give 
king through a telescope when the sentinel | charters and laws. What was that but a 
interrupted him, saying, ‘* Monsieur, on compact? They would find it in the Brit- 
ne lorgne pas le Roi.” That was the sort | ish Museum, in the works of Andrew Paris, 
of Government they should have. Whowas in Giraldus Cambrensis, and in Brant, 
it that had made the Irish Lord Lieute-| The office was afterwards performed by de- 
nant so bad? Why, it was the English | puty, and in the time of King Henry VIII. 
Government. He charged them with hav-;an Act was passed making him king of 
ing, as Englishmen, not only mismanaged | Ireland, and hence the name of deputy was 
the affairs of his country, but with having | changed into that of Lord Lieutenant. The 
poisoned the minds of honest men till, noble Lord had said that if Mr. Pitt had 
they had made them a by-word and a re- | lived, he would have supported the measure. 
proach, and then the Government did not | Now, in 1799, when the question of the 
distinguish between the men and the office, | Union came before the House, Mr. Pitt 
but abolished the office. The Earl of Cla-| made use of these words, ‘‘ Ireland cannot 
rendon had made himself so unpopular in| justly complain, because it is not proposed 
Ireland that the only party who supported | to remove the Lord Lieutenant.’’ Then 
him were the men he wanted to hang in | at that time Mr. Cooke, who was the friend 
Ballingarry. ‘The men who supported him | and secretary of Lord Castlereagh, pub- 
were the supporters of democratic govern-| lished a pamphlet in which he told the 
ment. He took the liberty to say, that if| Irish people that this office was not to be 
her Majesty’s Ministers withdrew the Lord | abolished. And Lord Kilwarden said, 
Lieutenant, they must send two comman-| ‘‘ Dublin will remain the perpetual resi- 
ders-in-chief to Ireland. The noble Lord | dence of the representative of Her Ma- 
was not the Prime Minister, he was not the | jesty.”’ And Mr. Foster, who was Speaker 
of the House of Commons, went further. 
He said, ‘‘ Dublin will continue the metro- 
polis of the kingdom, in which, as in all 


Minister of the Home Department; but he 
acted there as the Solicitor of the Trea- 
sury. It was Downing-street against Dub- 


lin. Now, he (Mr. Grattan) denied the 
right and power of the court; he challenged 


the array. He told the noble Lord that he 
was seeking that which was above his 
powers, and that which he could not ac- 
complish by law. In the nineteenth cen- 


other countries, its nobility and its gentry 
will reside.’’? The noble Lord at the head 
of the Government said they were not to 
resort to Dublin, but to London. Mr. 
Foster went on to speak of the university 
and of science, and he said, ‘‘ This will 


tury they had discovered some objections | become the tranquil site of eloquence, of 
to the Lord Lieutenancy. Why, since the | arts, and of learning.” There was a 
year 1361 they had had ninety-four Lord |justice in Providence that the very men 


Lieutenants, and they had not found these 
objections. And they had had thirty-seven 
kings, and there had been no objection to 
the offiee by any one of them, except that 
there was a miserable letter from George 
lII., and the letter of Lord Somers. Al- 
lusion had been made to Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh, Allow him to state that persons 
had gone to those cities, and had reported 
against the state of nudity—he did not 
mean personal nudity—but the state of 
uudity those cities were in. They had no 
court in Edinburgh or Glasgow; there was 
no court at Holyrood-house; but when 
Seotchmen came to London, they stopped 
aslong as they could. It went to denation- 
alise the people, and that was the object of 
this measure. This office was created by 

€ people of Ireland. The peers, princes, 


who meant to do mischief turned evidence 
against them. Did not this evidence show 
that Ministers were not to be trusted ? 
Trust them not; they were all alike, sav- 
ing a little difference in stature, and a 
little difference in intellect. And then Mr. 
Cooke said— 





“The union is to make no change in the estab- 
| lishment of your viceregal court, which will dis- 
| tinguish and adorn your society, and which will 
; remain in all its splendour. It will continue to 
draw within its circle from all parts of the king- 
| dom the rank, the fashion; it will give employ- 
ment to your manufactures, and secure a supply 
| of the luxuries as well as of the comforts of 
| life.” 
| Now, he asked, was the noble Lord about 
to do this—was he about to improve and 


,enrich Ireland? The noble Lord talked 


| of jobs. He (Mr. Grattan) did not wish to 
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press Government severely, because when 
he had the advantage of a man, when he 
had him down, he did not wish to knock 
out his brains. He asked the noble Lord 
how dare he talk about jobs? He would 
read him a lesson. Do not mention Down- 


ing-street in connexion with jobs. He would | 


call their attention to a certain transaction 
connected with Ireland. The noble Lord 
had alluded to one revolution. He would 
allude to the revolution of 1782.  Ire- 
land had at that time 100,000 men in 
arms to assert her rights. 
vernment of England was changed, and 
William III. was set up here—a name he 
should always revere, however much it 
was reviled—a Lord Lieutenant was sent 
to Ireland, who was thought likely to as- 
sist in bringing their honesty to the Down- 
ing-street standard. In 1782, just as a 
proposition in favour of Ireland was about 


to be brought into the House, an English , 


Seeretary was sent over, who addressed 
himself to Lord Charlemont and Mr. Grat- 
tan, and wanted to bribe them. Aye, a 
Downing-street Secretary offered a bribe 
to Lord Charlemont and to Mr. Grattan; 
and what was the condition? ‘* Delay the 
question; don’t bring it on in Parliament 


(those were the very words); wait till we. 
have fixed ourselves in the Cabinet, till we 
have shown our force to the English Min- 
istry, then you may bring forward your 


proposition.” Those two men had the 
wisdom of Fabricius, as well as the honesty 
of Cato—they were incorruptible, and Irish 
honesty carried them through. They 
brought forward the question a few days 
afterwards, and carried it triumphantly. 
They made a convert of the English See- 


retary, who found out that Hibernian’ 


honesty was much better than the dusky 
commodity of Downing-street. Those 
patriots came to the following resolution, 
and he would recommend the sentiment 
to the attention of Englishmen :— 

“« That we cannot forbear expressing our grati- 
tude at His Majesty’s appointment of the Duke 
of Portland to the government of this kingdom ; 
that we are convinced that his representation was 
faithful (alluding to the representations which the 
Duke of Portland and Mr. Fitzpatrick had made 
to the English Court); and that a free people and 
an uncorrupt Parliament will unite to give a con- 
stitutional Chief Governor decided support.” 
That accounted for Governors being beard- 
ed in Dublin. When they ceased to be 
constitutional and frugal, and wished the 
Irish people not to be free, then they were 
bearded, either by a man at Ballingarry, 
or a man at Dolly’s Brae. Whenever a 


When the Go- | 
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| Minister had come from Downing-street on 
/an important occasion, he had been the 
| author of mischief in Ireland. He would 
'give an instance. In 1785, under the 
| Vieeroyalty of the Duke of Rutland, he 
and Mr. Orde brought forward eleven pro. 
positions in favour of the trade, of Ire. 
land; they were accepted, and Parliament 
granted 140,000/., having before granted 
100,0002. in 1782, and raised 20,000 sea. 
|men, who had afterwards fought in the 
naval battles and helped to gain the vie. 
tories of this country. The eleven pro- 
positions were sent over to England. What 
did the ‘‘ fourth Secretary,” as he might 
style him, thendo? He proposed twenty. 
two resolutions, trenching upon the rights 
and liberties of Ireland, and sowing dis. 
sension between the countries; these were 
adopted in preference to the others; but 
the 140,000/. was never returned. In 
1795 Lord Fitzwilliam had come over, 
with a promise, in the very words Mr. 
Pitt had used, in favour of the Catholics; 
and on the strength of that, the Parlia 
ment granted 200,000/. There was no 
doubt that while the English Government 
sent them good Lords Lieutenant, and 
coaxing, pleasant Secretaries, such as the 
hon. Baronet now on the Ministerial bench, 
they were able to get all the money they 
wanted. In this case the Government ob- 
| tained the grants, but the promised mea- 
sure of relief was never passed. In pro- 
posing this measure, Ministers were laying 
down a bad principle; they ought to ad- 
here to compacts and treaties. Nothing 
could be more dangerous than for a Minis- 
{ter to lead the van in popular infidelity, 
| for such it was. The example would be 
readily seized on by those whose conduct 
began with treachery and ended with trea- 
son. But he would give the House Eng- 
lish as well as Irish examples of the purity 
| of Downing-street—that polyglot museum 
of virtuous Secretaries—where they were 
}enshrined in cases, and only let out ad 
| libitum, either at the will of the Minister, 
lor the dictation of the Sovereign. Did 
| they never hear of the names of Mr. Trotter, 
or of Mr. Steele, or of a defalcation in the 
Navy department, or of the impeachment 
of Lord Melville? Was it to be tolerated 
that the occupants of Downing-street 
| Should turn round and tell the Lord Lieu- 
tenant that he was a jobber? Had the 
House forgotten the names of those mili- 
tary officers who figured in an examination 
at its bar, along with Mary Ann Clark, in 
the case of the Duke of York ? He would 
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advise his countrymen to rely on their own | or emoluments, but because they would be 
Irish integrity and honesty, and to mis-|shut out from all communication with the 
trust that of Downing-street, even when | Government. By taking away the Irish 
presided over by the noble Lord. The court, gentry with dilapidated fortunes 
proposition now made arose from frenzied | would be brought over here to associate 
folly on one part, and angered ambition on | with similar persons in this country; and 
another. Lord Clare had tried to coerce | thus an unfavourable impression would be 
Ireland, but he fell into his grave in the created of the morals of the people of Ire- 
act. He could not forget the virtues, not-|land. The noble Lord was an advocate 
withstanding many errors, of Lord Hard- | for going further, though he would not do 
wicke, of the Duke of Richmond, and of | away with the Irish courts of law. If they 
the Duke of Bedford. The noble Lord | lost their Ambassador to France, he would 
_ deceived himself if he thought he could | advise them to keep the Lord Lieutenant 
walk up and down Downing-street with | in Ireland. Remove the court, and what 
Ireland under his arm—dressed in tabinet, | would become of the charities? Now durst 
he supposed ? The idea was so ridiculous | any one teach them to violate the rules of 
that it would, doubtless, be laid hold of in | charity, and to neglect their first duty to- 
Punch. The noble Lord might imagine | wards their poor fellow-creatures? The 
this would reconcile all parties, with the | grants for charitable purposes in Ireland 
help of some additions to the peerage—jhad been reduced from 400,000/. to 
such as the Marquess of Ballingarry and | 175,000/., and the letter of Mr. Redington 
the Duke of Dolly’s Brae. The truth was, | said they were further to be reduced ten 
if these continued attacks on Ireland were | per cent every year till they came to no- 
persisted in, Irishmen would be compelled thing. Thus while the court was taken 
to hate Englishmen. This was no econo- | away, the direct Government aid to the 
mical measure; for it would involve several | charities was rapidly diminished. The 
new appointments. The time was_ ill | number of these charities was great; there 
chosen for bringing in this measure, when | were thirteen dispensaries, and seven con- 
there were 40,000 soldiers in the country, | vents, the benefits of which were very 








besides police, and the people were flying | great, especially that established by the 
from the country as fast as they could get | Sisters of Mercy. Out of sixty-one cha- 
out of it, leaving it in despair, because it | ritable institutions in Ireland, only eleven 
had been beggared and made uninhabit-| were supported by Government, the re- 
able. Both Orangemen and Catholics were | mainder were supported by Dublin; but 
leaving, not because they hated each other, | how would it be if the court was removed ? 


but beeause the English Government would | If such things were done now, what would 
not let them love each other. Would the | take place when they got a fourth Seere- 
House believe it, that in the last ten | tary in Downing-street, and had no longer 
years no fewer than 912,000 persons had | the Lord Lieutenant to appeal to? Were 
left Ireland, of whom 178,000 had gone | the sheriffs and juries, who had represen- 
toNew York. The people had gone from | tations to make in criminal cases, to be 
his own lands; he could not help it; he|sent through ‘* the Bangor tube” to wait 
could not keep them at home. What| upon ‘* the fourth Secretary” in Downing- 
was more, in 1848 and 1849 no less than | street? Representations of this kind were 
408,000 had gone to America—not to | frequently necessary. The Fever Hospital 
British America, but to the United States. |of Dublin had already suffered from the 
In that country the whole expense of the| diminished support; the institution had 
Government was eight millions; here it| been obliged to give up its cars for the re- 
Was sixty-five millions; but the people went | moval of patients, who were now conveyed 
there not so much for cheap government as | in hired public vehicles, to the imminent 
for good government. The noble Lord | risk of the public at large who used them. 
was driving them away by his measures. | Another institution, the Lying-in Hospital, 
He might get rid of a viceroyalty in one | had been compelled to appeal to 400 no- 
Country, on grounds of economy; the so-|blemen and gentlemen, in consequence of 
cialists and communists would get rid of a| the diminution of the Government grant; 
royalty in another, for the same reasons. | and to these 400 applications they only got 
Let the noble Lord beware of the encou- | fourteen answers, with donations of fifteen 
tagement which this would give to the de-| guineas. It was idle to say that the coun- 
mocratie principle. The people of Dublin | try was prospering, or to talk of good news 
complained, not of the removal of offices | from Ireland. ‘Truc, the sun shone; but 
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were not the people fleeing from the coun- 
try, and leaving their rents unpaid? At 
one place he had seen forty evicted indi- 
viduals, who had slept all night in an open 
field upon straw. The gentry of Ireland 
were obliged to stay and witness these 
scenes of misery. Let no one dream of 
restored prosperity and peace from the 
operation of such a measure as the one 
now proposed. He would call upon the 
House to repent in time. Let them not 
delude themselves with the notion that the 
appointment of a fourth Secretary of State 
would restore that wealth, prosperity, and 
peace of which the Irish metropolis had 
been deprived since the Act of Union. At 
the time that measure was adopted, there 
resided in Dublin one Duke, four Arch- 
bishops, twelve Bishops, three Marquesses, 
forty-one Earls, twenty-one Viscounts, and 
nineteen Barons. The property of Dublin 
then amounted to 2,000,0007. In 1831— 
thirty years after the Union—Dublin was 
favoured occasionally with the residence of 
one Duke, and the resident nobility had 
been reduced to two Archbishops, five 
Earls, and three Barons ; and the property, 
instead of 2,000,0007., was only 96,0007. 
In 1850, Dublin had the advantage of the 
occasional residence of one Duke—the 
Duke of Leinster—and amongst the resi- 
dents were only one Archbishop and one 
Earl, and the property had become reduced 
to 20,0007. He hoped that time would, 
at least, be afforded to the people of Ire- 
land to express their sentiments on the 
measure. He contended that this office 
was granted to Ireland not by charter but 
by compact, and that that House could 
not break the solemn compacts and trea- 
ties of nations. He defied any lawyer to 
say that this Bill, if carried, would not be 
an infringement of the principles of the 
constitution. He maintained that the pro- 
posed Secretaries for Ireland would not be 
more honest than many of those individuals 
who filled the office of Lord Licutenant. 
With reference to the state in which Ire- 
land had been placed by the conduct of 
Lord Clarendon, he might say— 


“« Jacet ingens littore truncus 
Avulsumque humeris caput.” 


Or he might apply a still apter quotation— 


“ Quid Crassos, quid Pompeios evertit et illum 
Ad sua qui domitos deduxit flagra Quirites.” 


He would 


Should he say—Hibernos ? 
merely add that Ireland had made herself 
the slave of England; she had given Eng- 


land her blood and her treasure. She had 
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sent forth men to reap and gather in the 
harvests of England, to build her palaces 
and to ornament her cities; she had given 
to England money and blood to fight her 
battles and win her triumphs; she had given 
to England a Wellington and a Gough; 
and, for thus immortalising the name of 
Englishmen, this abolition of the remnant 
of her past prosperity was presented to her 
by way of aeknowledging her services, 
Mr. GROGAN begged to give his cor. 
dial support to the views of the hon. Gen. 
tleman the Member for Meath; and the 
fact of his doing so ought to be a proof to 
the noble Lord, who unfortunately was not 
present, that the evil to result from this 
measure was not felt alone by one party, 
but that it was the universal opinion that it 
would inflict a great injury on the city of 
Dublin. He regretted that on this oeca- 
sion not a single Cabinet Minister was on 
the Treasury bench. [Mr. Fox Maule, 
amidst loud cheers, took off his hat and 
bowed to the hon. and learned Member.] 
He had not seen the right hon. Gentleman; 
but unquestionably the noble Lord by whom 
this measure was brough’ forward, or the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, or the right 
hon. Baronet the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, ought to be present; yet not one of 
them would condescend to remain there and 
hear the case of the Irish Members. That 
bespoke a foregone conclusion; it proved 
that the Government were determined to 
earry their measure, be the arguments 
against it what they may. He would pro- 
ceed to answer the arguments which had 
been used in support of the proposition of 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern 
ment. It was not their fault that the 
power vested in the Lord Lieutenant was 
restricted, much less should it be used as 
an argument to deprive the city of Dublin 
of the benefits which his residence there 
conferred upon it. The facilities for oral 
communication which the new Secretary 
of State would have with the other Mem- 
bers of the Government had been urged 
as a reason for abolishing the office 0 
Lord Lieutenant; but on that point he 
begged to refer to the opinion expres 
in the year 1830, when the subject was 
formerly under discussion on the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Montrose by the then 
Secretary for Ireland, Lord Francis Leve- 
son Gower, the present Earl of Ellesmere. 
What he (Mr. Grogan) wanted to show 
was, that though it might be convenient 
for the Secretary for Ireland to have a0 
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opportunity for oral communication with 
the Members of the Government here, 
there was a still greater necessity for hav- 
ing facilities for communication with the 
oficers of the Irish Government. It was 
said on that occasion by the noble Lord to 
whom he had referred, that he was never 
more convinced of the advantage that ac- 
erued from oral communication with the 
oficers of the Irish Government and the 
legal advisers who were acquainted with 
the feelings of the people, than during the 
late trials; and that that advantage could 
not be compensated for, by affording a 
facility for communicating with the Secre- 
tary for the Home Department. But, under 
the present system, there was no difficulty, 
if necessary, of having that oral communi- 
cation between the Irish Secretary and the 
Members of the Government. There were 
times when the Secretary for Ireland was a 
Cabinet Minister. The Earl of Lincoln 
was a Cabinet Minister when Secretary for 
Ireland, and so was the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade 
when he filled the same office. It was said 
that it would be a benefit to the Irish gen- 
try not to have to resort to the Irish court, 
as they would spend their money in the 
metropolis; but in the same breath, with 
singular inconsistency, the noble Lord said 
they could resort to London to pay their 
respects to Her Majesty. Another reason 
urged was, that the magistrates and other 
parties charged with internal duties, re- 
sorted to the Irish dffice for information on 
a variety of points, when they ought to 
decide those points themselves. He (Mr. 
Grogan) thought that was an unfortunate 
objection on the part of the noble Lord. 
The magistrates of Ireland had good reason 
to know that if any course were safe, that 





was their safe course. When, according 
to the best exercise of their intellect, they | 
endeavoured to carry out an Act of Parlia- | 
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from that country as to the policy which 
the state of the country required. Every 
argument urged by the noble Lord might 
be used as an argument for the mainte- 
nance of the office. The economic ques- 
tion had altogether been avoided, and the 
noble Lord said, that if that were the sole 
consideration in view, it would not weigh 
with him at all. Taking all things into 
account, there might be some small annual 
saving in pounds, shillings, and pence; 
but he was afraid that there would be an 
annual loss in the shape of dissatisfaction 
and discontent, and, above all, of suffering 
and injury to the city which he had the 
honour to represent. It was the last rem- 
nant that remained to Ireland of what she 
was previous to the Union. There were 
many men alive who remembered what 
Dublin had been before the Union; but 
where now were the noblemen that then 
resided there? They were in this country, 
to which all their public establishments, 
one by one, had been removed. And for 
what reason was this blow to be inflicted 
upon them? Who had applied for this mea- 
sure? There was no petition for it—there 
was no allusion to it in the Speech from 
the Throne—no notice that would have in- 
duced the Irish people to protest against it. 
He begged to read an extract from the ar- 
gument in favour of the Union in the Me- 
moirs of Lord Castlereagh :— 

“ Thirdly, though our Parliament will meet in 
England, there will be always a court in the capi- 
tal; and, therefore, so far as the amusements of 
polished life are concerned, there will be no in- 
crease of inducements to resort to the great capi- 
tal of the nation.” 


But now it was proposed to abolish that 
court. A great decrease had taken place 
since 1800 in the productive industry of 
Ireland. He referred to a statement made 
in 1841, from which it appeared that up 
to that period a great reduction had occur- 


ment, they had been reprimanded for so|red. For instance, in Limerick, in 1800, 
doing. What had occurred the other day | there were fifty-six lace manufactories; 
in the north? They saw three magistrates | there were now only twelve. In the town 
dismissed from the bench, because they , of Roscrea there were 900 linen manufac- 
exercised their own independent judgment, | turers; in 1840 there was not one. In 
and differed from the opinion of the Attor- | Dublin there were 2,500 silk manufactu- 
ney General; but their opinion was con-|rers; there were now only 250. These 
firmed by other benches of magistrates | were only instances; the same was the re- 
and by the Chief Baron. It was likewise | sult of every other trade. Of stuff serge 
said, that the Secretary of State would be | manufactories, there were twenty-five be- 
on the spot to defend himself in Parlia-| fore the Union—in 1840 there was only 
ment; but there was as little weight in| one; at the period of the Union, ninety- 
that argument as in any other, for he| one master manufacturers and 4,389 opera- 
must get communication from Ireland, and | tives; but in 1841 the masters had dwin- 
should be guided by the advice received | dled down to twelve, and the operatives to 
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682. A similar decrease had taken place 
with respect to wool-combers, carpet-ma- 
nufacturers, the blanket-manufacturers of 
Kilkenny, and other trades. They had 
sunk under the great power and capital 
and superior commercial talent of England, 
and now it was proposed to remove what 
he might call the last remnant of their na- 
tionality. The diminution had even gone 
further than he had stated, and so far only 
were the returns incorrect. Their police 
and their crime had, during the same pe- 
riod, increased, and a great portion of that 
was the necessary consequence of their 
poverty. The population were leaving the 
country. Those who had escaped the pes- 
tilence were fast emigrating to the United 
States—the Government of which might, 
perhaps, to-morow, be found in a hostile 
attitude to this country. It would be well 
for the Government to pause in the course 
which they were pursuing. They all knew 
the complaints which had been made of 
the manner in which some districts of 
England had been inundated with Irish 
pauperism. They had also scen the man- 
ner in which the Irish poor had been sent 
back to their own country, and how a 
lazaretto had been established to check 


the communication between one part of 


the united kingdom and another. They 
had overladen Ireland till she could no 
longer bear up against the burden. Look 
at what was passing in the Encumbered 
Estates Courts. Some bold men were 
found to purchase, and he hoped they 
would continue to do so; but what had 
become of the original owners of the soil ? 
They were being swept away to make 
room for new proprietors, who could not 
be expected to cherish the same sentiments 
and attachments to the spot as their pre- 
decessors. The result of the course they 
were pursuing would soon be to drive every 
man of consequence from Ireland, which 
would then become a wretched colony, 
governed by tax-gatherers and excisemen. 
It was not the loss of the sum that was al- 
lowed for the maintenance of the office 
which they complained of, for that was com- 
paratively trivial, but they complained of 
the loss of the expenditure of wealthy 
families who frequented the court in Dub- 
lin, for that expenditure would be removed 
to London. He believed that there existed 
throughout Ireland a very strong feeling 
upon this subject, and that had the people 
of that country received due notice, or be- 
lieved that it was really the intention of 
the Government to bring forward the mea- 
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sure, the petitions against the Bill would 
have been far more numerous than they 
were at present. The measure, if passed, 
would in his opinion inflict a lasting and 
ruinous injury upon the inhabitants of 
Dublin. He could not see how the numer. 
ous artisans and poor persons of the city 
of Dublin could be benefited by the saving 
in public expenditure which would be ef. 
fected by the abolition of the viceroyalty, 
especially when that abolition would be ac. 
companied by the withdrawal of the few 
remaining nobility and gentry of the coun. 
try. The allowances made to the various 
medical and other charities had been con- 
stantly reduced, and it had even been said, 
that in order to carry out more effectually 
the system of centralisation, it was the in- 
tention of the Government to discontinue 
the establishment at Kilmainham for the 
poor worn-out soldiers of the country. 
Feeling as he did most strongly upon the 
subject, he should give his most strenuous 
opposition to the measure in every form in 
which it might be brought forward. 

Mr. W. FAGAN, though he was in the 
habit of acting in political matters accor- 
ding to the dictates of his own judgment, 
would candidly confess that if there werea 
general expression of opinion in Ireland 
against the measure of the noble Lord— 
nay, more, if the people of Dublin had ex- 
hibited any very decided hostility against 
it, he would act in that case against his 
own judgment, and oppose the Bill; for it 
was a principle in poMtics with him, that 
the people are generally right—that they 
are seldom wrong, and never very long 
wrong. But he perceived in Ireland no such 
very general expression of sentiment against 
the abolition of the office of Lord Lieutenant; 
and, even in Dublin, with a population of 
over 300,000 inhabitants, the feeling must 
indeed be languid, when the only petition 
produced there was the one presented that 
evening by the Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
having only ten thousand signatures. He, 
therefore, felt himself at liberty to adopt 
the course his judgment suggested, and 
support the measure of the noble Lord. 
He agreed in opinion with the noble Lord, 
that in either of two cases—whether the 
people of Ireland were desirous of a real 
and complete union with this country, and 
of trying the experiment once more whe 
ther an English Parliament could legislate 
with justice for a people of different race, 
religion, and character; or whether, on 
the other hand, they still clung to the hope 
of having a domestic legislature for the 
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management of their own affairs: in either | during that period—he referred particu- 
case, as was stated by the noble Lord, the | larly to the times of Swift, of Lucas, and 
abolition of the office of Lord Lieutenant of Molyneux—the unceasing efforts of the 
would be beneficial to Ireland. In the! Lord Lieutenants were to crush that na- 
first case, it is impossible to have a real | tional party, or to corrupt it, to raise up 
and complete union with England, and to | an English interest in Ireland in opposition 


participate fairly in all the institutions of 
that country, unless Ireland is directly go- 
yerned by the Sovereign through a Secre- 
tary of State having a seat in the Cabinet. 
In the second ease, he always held the 
opinion, that without union amongst all 
classes, creeds, and parties in Ireland for 
a common purpose—without a strong and 
general national sentiment, the repeal of 
the Act of Union could never be achieved. 
Now, there is no hope of such union so 





to that party which every chicanery and 
cajolery were employed to divide and 
weaken. Every reader of the history of 
that period recollects the conduct of the 
Lord Lieutenant of the day, when the 
Irish House of Commons refused to pass a 
Money Bill because it did not originate with 
them, but, as the law then required, with 
the English Privy Council. He came down 
to the House of Commons to browbeat and 
intimidate them for this noble patriotism, and 


long as the office of Lord Lieutenant re- | insisted on placing a protest against their 
mains—so long as “‘ the reign of jobbery,”’ | proceedings on the Journals. This conduct 
as George the Third called it in his letter | of Lord Townsend was but a specimen of 
to Mr. Addington, quoted by the noble | the unvarying hostility of every Lrish local 
Lord—so long as that reign of jobbery | Government to Irish interests. From 1783 
continues—so long as intrigue and faction ; to the Union, the Lord Lieutenants, with 
are upheld in order to maintain English in- | one exception, to which he would take oc- 
terest against the measure of the repeal, |casion shortly to allude, appear to have 
. 80 long will division exist—and so long had but two objects in view—to obtain 
will the repeal of the Union be imprac-| commercial advantages for England over 
ticable. But the moment that fruitful Ireland, and by every means, even to the 
cause of discord and faction is removed, | instigation of rebellion, to carry the Union. 
then they might hope to find Irishmen | From 1801 to the present time, the his- 
working together for a common object— | tory of Irish Viceroys is easily told-—from 
the regeneration of their country. Was | the Union to 1806, it was the system al- 
there, he would ask, anything in the his- | ternately to cajole and insult the Roman 
tory of Lord Lieutenants to induce them to! Catholic population. During the short 
hope, judging from the past, that there | administration of the Duke of Bedford the 
was any benefit to be derived from the | policy was to give a triumph to neither 
continuance of that office ? He would take | party. Then came the Duke of Richmond, 
acursory glance at the history of the Irish | whom he was surprised to hear his hon. 
Government from the commencement, to | and learned Friend the Member for Meath 


show how injurious and hostile to Ireland | 
itever was. From the time of Henry the 
Seeond to the reign of Anne, Ireland was 
governed by military chiefs, whose vocation 
it was to trample on the Irish within their 
tule, to resist the attacks of the natives 
from outside the pale, and to oppress the 
Catholic population of that country; and 
when their military duties were suspended, 
they turned their attention to destroy the 
infant manufactures of Ireland, as witness 
the conduct of Strafford in the reign of 
Charles the First, and of the Lord Deputy 
In the time of William the Third, who so 
ably seconded his master that he most effec- 
tually crushed the woollen manufacture in 
that country. From the reign of Anne to 
1782, during which period the Catholic 
Population of Ireland hau no political ex- 
istence, and when the only national party 
in the country were the Protestant gentry; 





praise. That Lord Lieutenant governed 
avowedly and openly for a party, and 
through a party, and that the Orange 
party, and for years the same policy was 
followed by his successors—by Talbot, 
Northumberland, Haddington, and others. 
The Marquess of Wellesley was generously 
disposed towards Ireland, but he was con- 
trolled and thwarted by his own officials 
—by the right hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge University, for instance. He, back- 
ed by the English Government, prevailed, 
and the Marquess of Wellesley’s good in- 
tentions came to nothing. The Marquess 
of Anglesey, in his first government of Ire- 
land, showed a noble and chivalric disposi- 
tion to do justice to that country; but the 
moment that disposition openly displayed 
itself, he was recalled for daring to advise 
the Roman Catholics to persevere in their 
efforts for Emancipation. Then there was 


II 2 
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the Marquess of Normanby, the most popu- 
Jar Viceroy that Ireland ever had. But what 
was the result of his generous and noble 
conduct while in that country? Was he 
not persecuted without cessation in both 
Houses of Parliament, and was he not but 
poorly sustained by his own party, and all 
because he loved Ireland not wisely but 
too well? The other Viceroys since 1836 
he need not mention. They had on that 
occasion but one duty, namely, to dis- 
courage and repress the national senti- 
ment then rising up in favour of a repeal 
of the Union. Of Lord Clarendon he 
would say nothing, from motives that may 
easily be appreciated—because, fecling as 
he did towards that nobleman, he feared 
that if he spoke of him as he had often 
before—he would be, as he had been al- 
ready, subject to misrepresentation. From 
the very commencement to the end, he 
could but point at four Lord Lieutenants 
who had shown a disposition to sustain and 
forward the interests of Ireland, and the 
result was their own sacrifice. The first 


was Sir John Perrot, in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, who was tried for high treason, be- 
cause of his generous conduct in Ireland, 
and he only escaped execution by dying in 


the Tower. The next was the Earl of 
Fitzwilliam, who came to Ireland as Vice- 
roy in 1795, with the view of emancipat- 
ing the Catholics; and the moment he de- 
veloped that determination he was recalled. 
The third was the Marquess of Anglesey; 
and the moment the chivalry of his char- 
acter made him come forward to support 
Trish interests, he was sacrificed. And, 


lastly, there was the Marquess of Nor- | 


manby, a thorough friend of the Irish peo- 
ple, who feel to this day that he was badly 
treated by his enemies, and poorly sup- 
ported by his friends, because of his sym- 
pathy for them. It is clear, then, that, 
with few exceptions, the object of these 
Lord Lieutenants, from the beginning to 
the end, was to break down publie spirit in 
Ireland—to oppress, and then divide, in 
order to rule—at one time governing on 
the principle of giving a triumph to neither 
party ; at other times, and far oftener, on 
the principle of ruling for a party, and 
through a party. It cannot then be de- 
nied, that, in a political point of view, the 
office of Lord Lieutenant was not advanta- 
geous to Ireland. But it was said by the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin, that 
the removal of the office would be carrying 
still further the baneful system of cen- 
tralisation which now-a-days was so much 
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the fashion. Now he (Mr. Fagan) was 
opposed, as much as any one, to that sys. 
tem ; and he was free to admit, that if the 
viceregal government was now surround. 
ed, as it used to be, by various State de. 
partments—by an Exchequer—by Excise 
and Customs—by military establishments, 
and that these all were to be swept away, 
he would abandon his objections on poli- 
tical grounds to the office, and would op- 
pose its abolition. But all these establish. 
ments have long since been centralised in 
London, and the abolition of the Lord 
Lieutenancy centralises nothing—it merely 
uproots a bad system of jobbing, intrigue, 
faction, and place-hunting, and gives to 
Ireland the advantage of being governed 
directly by its Sovereign, and not by a 
proconsul. This, of necessity, as in all 
large monarchies, entails centralisation to- 
wards the seat of government; but the 
only remedy for that is local institutions of 
a truly national character. The noble 
Lord the First Minister has stated that 
the courts of law are not to be removed, 
and indeed any man with ordinary reflec. 
tion must see how impossible it was to do 
so. The police establishment would also 
be retained; so that, in point of fact, there 
was no centralisation at all. Ie was very 
much struck with a remark of the noble 
Lord, with which he fully concurred. It 
was this—that the existence of a Lord 
Lieutenant close at hand, took away all 
self-reliance on the part of the local 
authorities and magistrates in that coun- 
try. This was quite true: day after day, 
from all parts of Ireland, the Castle of 
Dublin was inundated with applications for 
advice on the most trivial subjects, and the 
magistrates seemed afraid to act on their 
own responsibility. They will henceforward 
feel more self-reliant ; at the same time, 
when advice will be really necessary to be 


| obtained, there will be the Chancellor, an 


Irishman—and long may he continue to 


| fill the office! ready to afford the informa- 


tion. The noble Lord did not refer much 
to the expenditure occasioned by the resi- 
dence of a Lord Lieutenant in Dublin. He 
was right; for, in his (Mr. Fagan’s) opin- 
ion, the expenditure was but of trifling ad- 
vantage. Supposing there were 100,000). 
a year so expended, he maintained that the 
greater part of that was expended amongst 
a few retailers of English and foreign 
manufactures, and amongst English domes- 
ties, and that the Irish artisan received 
very little benefit from it. It was true, 
some few shopkeepers would for the pre 
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sent suffer by the change—for this he was 
sorry; but it was always so—no great pub- 
lie benefit ever takes place without injuring 
some. But after a time it would be more 
advantageous to all employed in trade and 
business. [The hon. Member then quoted 
a passage from Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations, to show how far more those great 
towns prospered by their persevering indus- 
try that had no court resident there; and, 
on the other hand, how the population of 
all towns that were dependant on the ex- 
penditure of a court languished in poverty 
without exertion, and without self-reliance. | 
There was another objection to the aboli- 
tion of the Lord Lieutenancy, which was 
made in the debate in 1823, by the right | 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Cambridge | 
University—which would show the light in 
which the office was regarded by modern 
statesmen. The right hon. Gentleman 
used this argument against the Motion in 
1823 of the hon. Member for Montrose, 
for the abolition of the Lord Lieutenancy. 
He said — 

“Tt was necessary that there should be some 
emblem of royal authority kept up amongst them 
as a sort of relief from the painful feclings of 
subjugated men.” 

There was a reason for the retaining the 
office! a toy for the people. But he! 
would tell the right hon. Gentleman that | 
whatever may be the state of mind of the 
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Irish nation in 1823, it was not now to | 
be eajoled or dazzled by such a bauble as | 


that. No, the very contrary was the case; 
for, as Sir Henry Parnell said in the same 
debate— 

“The people had suffered so much injustice 
from local Irish government that they never would 
place confidence in it; and if you wish them to 
change that feeling—if you are desirous of trying 
yourselves how you may succeed in winning their 
confidence, you must abolish the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy.” 

In that opinion he (Mr. Fagan) concurred. 
The Proconsular Government of Ireland 
must be got rid of—the intrigues and fac- 
tion and place-hunting at the Castle must 
be abolished, and Ireland must be govern- | 
ed by Her Majesty directly through her 
Secretary of State having a seat in the! 
Cabinet, and responsible for his acts. He 
was glad to hear it officially announced 
that Her Majesty would occasionally—he 
hoped annually—visit Ireland, and that the 
Viceregal Lodge was to be kept up for her 
accommodation. The expenditure which 
those visits would occasion, even for one 
fortnight, would execed the expenditure 
for a whole twelyemonth occasioned by the 
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residence of the Viceregal Court. But 
putting these considerations aside, he would 
reiterate that he supported the abolition of 
the office, because of its political conse- 
quences to Ireland, and principally, and 
above all, because of the union amongst 
Irishmen, for the nation’s good, which 
would unavoidably follow. 

Mr. M. O’CONNELL declared it to be 
his intention to vote against the Bill. On 
the present question he considered himself 
to stand in that House, not as an Irish 
Member, but as a Member of the Imperial 
Parliament, and as one who was bound to 
look to imperial interests. Now, in his 
view of the case it was the interest of all 
Her Majesty’s subjects to continue the 
connexion between England and Ireland 
as long as possible. If he were to argue 
this matter as one who was ready to adopt 
any means to gain a desired end, he should 
vote with the hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken; but, feeling himself pledged to en- 
deavour to preserve as long as possible, as 
a Member of that House, the connexion 
between the two portions of the united 
kingdom, his opinion was that he was 
bound to vote against this measure. As 
a repealer, he should not ask a greater 
boon than that the measure should be car- 
ried. As a Catholic, it offered him the 
strongest and most speedy means of get- 
ting rid of the temporalities of the Church 
in Ireland. But they were now dealing 
with a subject which was neither an Irish 
nor an English subject. They were deal- 
ing with a matter with which, in his opin- 
ion, they were not thoroughly acquainted. 
They were not aware of the inherent love 
of the people of Ireland for any institution 
which had been long established amongst 


'them. After this Bill had passed, the ques- 


tion would be, not repeal, but separation. 
It would be no mock rebellion, no mock 
insurrection—12 policemen with a few fel- 
lows before them in a farmyard—but it 
would be likely to unite the people against 
the Government—to bring the people into 
collision with the law. The object of Mr. 


| O’Connell always was to keep peace and 


good faith between the two countries; and 
it was because he (Mr. M. O’Connell) was 
anxious to do the same that he should op- 
pose this Bill. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE said, he could not 
help admiring the extravasated genius of 
the hon. and learned Member for Meath, 
as exhibited in his opposition to the Bill; 
nor could he refrain from congratulating 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin, on his having 
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found a colleague that evening who had 
made one of the best repeal speeches he 
had ever heard. However important the 
question at issue might be—and in point 
of fact it involved the whole future govern- 
ment of Ireland—to him it appeared to 
rest within the narrowest compass. It was 
nothing more nor less than whether the 
government of Ireland was to proceed on 
the same principle as the government of 
Scotland or Wales, and whether Ireland 
was to be finally incorporated with this 
country? If it could be shown that the 
difficulties of communication with Ireland 
were such as to place her in a totally dif- 
ferent position from Scotland ; if it could 
be shown that under a Lord Lieutenant 
Ireland had prospered, her people had been 
in a state of comfort, and her commerce 
had increased, or if, further, it could be 
proved that the retention of the office was 
bound up with the feelings of the Irish 
nation, in either of these cases the office 
ought not to be abolished, seeing that it 
was as cheap a pageant as the most ardent 
financial reformer could devise; but if the 
reverse of all this were true, then hon. 
Members might well consider whether they 
ought not to support the Bill under con- 
sideration. Now he did not give his sup- 


port to this Bill from any abstract love of 
political uniformity, for he believed that 
the greatest mischief had arisen from at- 
tempts to engraft English institutions on 


Irish habits. But, on the other hand, he 
was not to be deterred from voting for the 
Bill by the cuckoo ery of centralisation. 
If indeed it was proposed to remove the 
courts of justice from Ireland, or to abolish 
all the local boards of charity, or if, fur- 
ther, it were proposed to rob his hon. 
Friend the Lord Mayor of Dublin of his 
civie crown, and to place it on the brow of 
the Lord Mayor of London—then would 
he admit that this was the most mischievous 
scheme of centralisation that could be ima- 
gined. But he apprehended that nothing 
of this sort was contemplated. So far 
from thinking that the office was a proof 
of nationality, or that there were any sen- 
timents of national pride connected with 
it, he considered it as great a parodox in 
government as in nature, that the shadow 
should remain when the substance had de- 
parted—that the Viceroyalty of Ireland 
should flourish when the Irish Parliament 
had ceased to exist. He regarded the ex- 
istence of the office of Lord Lieutenant as 
a proof of national serfdom, and knew of 
no other office which tended so much to 
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demoralise Ireland and to weaken England, 
The office of Lord Lieutenant was origi- 
nated at a time when the difficulties of 
going to Ireland were greater than those 
attending a voyage to Nova Scotia were 
at present, and when the inspired words of 
Grattan were nearly true, that ‘“‘ the sea 
protested against the union of the two 
countries.”” When Lord Stafford was 
about to proceed to Ireland as Lord Lieu- 
tenant in 1633, he was delayed three 
months by contrary winds, and having 
started, he was unable to proceed, because 
the Irish channel was infested with pirates, 
until a ship of war had been sent round 
from the Thames. But now that the skill 
of the engineer had outstripped the genius 
of the legislator, and the science of Ste- 
phenson had done more to incorporate Ire- 
iand with England than all the laws which 
had been placed on the Statute-book—dis- 
tance at least formed no ground for retain- 
ing the office of Lord Lieutenant. The 
hon. and learned Member for Meath had 
asked the House whether they would abolish 
a national institution which was dear to 
the hearts of the Irish people. A national 
institution! Why, if ever there was an 
institution which was anti-Irish in its ten- 
dency and anti-national in its design, it was 
that of the Lord Lieutenant. From the 
year 1172, when the first Lord Lieutenant 
was appointed to rule over a miserable ter- 
ritory under Henry II., down to the pre- 
sent time, how many Irishmen, he would 
ask, had been appointed to fill the office ? 
From 1711 to 1800, only one Irishman held 
the office; from 1800, down to the present 
day, it had been held by two Irishmen. If 
they ran over the list of Lord Chancellors, 
he thought the case would be found the 
same; it was certainly the same as regarded 
the Chief Secretaries for Ireland. The 
hon. and learned Member for Meath had 
referred to the history of Lord Lieutenant, 
and had quoted early writers to show that 
the existence of this office was the subject 
of a compact between the Irish people and 
Henry Il. Why, surely the hon, Gentle- 
man must know that the people did not 
then exist. A few Anglo-Norman barons 
attempted at the time to make some com- 
pact with the king, but, notwithstanding 
that, the argument used would not hold 
water. What were the histories of the 
Lord Lieutenancies? Could any Irishman 
look back to them with pride? He would 
quote to the hon. Gentleman a passage from 
the life of one of the most successful Lord 
Lieutenants of his day—Lord Mountjoy. 
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These were the results of English policy 
under Lord Deputy Mountjoy, in the words 
of Sir John Davis :— 

“ Whereupon the multitude being brayed as it 

were in a mortar, with sword, famine, and pesti- 
lence together, submitted themselves to the Eng- 
lish Government with demonstrations of joy and 
comfort.” 
What was the project of the Lord Deputy 
Surrey in 1528? Why, to transport the 
Irish altogether from the country, and to 
stock the land with English. [Colonel 
Dunxe: They are doing so now.] It was 
not fair in anybody, far less in a Member 
of that House—to say that the Government 
were transporting the people of Ireland. 
That sort of thing might do well enough 
for an obscure print, but it was unworthy 
the position of a Member of Parliament. 
In 1633 Lord Stafford, being Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, said in a letter to Charles 
I., ‘‘ The benefit of this Crown shall be 
my principal and sole end.’’ He came 
now to the reign of Queen Ann. The fol- 
lowing was the description given by Dean 
Swift—that patriotic Irishman, who was 
always boasting that he was not an Irish- 
man—of Lord Wharton :— 

“He contracted such debts in England, his 
friends were forced to leave Ireland at his mercy. 
He has sank his fortune by endeavouring to ruin 
one kingdom, and hath raised it by going far to 
ruin another. He has gained 45,000/., half in the 
regular, half in the prudential way.” 

The following was Mr. Grattan’s descrip- 
tion of the Marquess of Buckingham- 
shire :— 

“This was the man who made his entry into 

Dublin, seated on a triumphal car drawn by pub- 
lie credulity, on one side fallacious hope, on the 
other many-mouthed profession; a figure with 
two faces—one turned to the treasury, the other 
presented to the people, with a double tongue 
speaking contradictory languages.” 
What was the description given of the 
Lord Lieutenancy by a popular agitator in 
1850, a friend of the Lord Mayor? He 
termed the castle a sink of corruption, 
&e.— 

“TI believe that if that sink of corruption, that 
hot-bed of sycophancy, Dublin Castle, as a vice- 
royal institute, be removed from Ireland, Orange- 
men and Roman Catholics, Whigs, and Tories, 
will see the folly of their divisions, and unite for 
the good of their common country.” 

The hon. and learned Member for Meath 
knew very well that until lately it had 
never been customary for the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to reside in Ireland. Of twenty 
Lord Lieutenants in one century, Lord 
Townsend was the only one who resided 


there; and what did he do? Why, he 
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‘left a debt of 260,0007. amongst the Irish 
people; and Dean Swift, lamenting the 
| state of Dublin, said— 

“We are so far from having a king to reside 
| among us, that even the Viceroy is generally ab- 
( sent four-fifths of his time in the Government.” 
What was the consequence? Why, that 
there never was any settled government 
at all. Lord Thurlow said, in a celebrated 
letter— 

“‘ The people are scarcely settled with a repre- 
sentative of the Crown before intelligence arrived 
they were to part with him, and that another was 
appointed in his stead. This circumstance is suf- 
ficient to make them have a very poor opinion of 
British councils, and to produce a belief they were 
guided by caprice and whim,” 

He really thought that after his having made 
these quotations, the plea that the office of 
Lord Lieutenant was a national institution 
could hardly take its place among the 
claptraps usually submitted to that House. 
He found that whenever the Lord Lieuten- 
ant had been disposed to treat with consid- 
eration the native Irish, he was sure to be- 
come unpopular in England, and to be ac- 
cused of sacrificing English interests. It 
was for this cause that Sir John Perrot 
was denounced and impeached in 1588; 
and Lord Fitzwilliam was recalled in 1795 
because he wished for the emancipation of 
the Lord Lieutenant, and did not choose 
to be the tool of the English Minister. 
But, to come to their own days, why was 
the Marquess of Normanby ostracised by 
the Protestant nobility? For this single 
reason—because he presumed to recognise 
the existence of Roman Catholics. Ano- 
ther ebjection which he made to this office 
was, that being an office partly for show 
and partly for business, and being attend- 
ed with a certain degree of parade, it had 
a great tendency to make royalty ridicu- 
lous. In this country, whatever might be 
the vices or defects of the sovereign, the 
king’s name was a tower of strength; no 
one thought of entering into the consider- 
ation of the monarch’s private life. But 
the inmate of Dublin Castle was the ten- 
ant of a gilded pillory to be pelted by 
every scurrilous vituperator. When a 
Tory Lord Lieutenant went to Ireland to 
succeed a Whig, orange flags were waved. 
The Castle tradesmen, too, were changed, 
being appointed, not so much for the good- 
ness of their wares, as for the pliability of 
their votes. What happened if a Whig 
Lord Lieutenant succeeded? A new set 
attended the levees; the Viceroy’s actions 
were severely scrutinised; if he advanced a 
Roman Catholic to an office, the ery was 
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raised of the Chureh in danger; but if he 
extended the courtesies of the Castle to a 
popular leader, great was the commotion, 
frequent the meetings in the Rotunde; the 
Lord Lieutenant was anathematised from 
the pulpits, and denounced in the boudoirs 
of Dublin. He had himself heard the 
Marquess of Normanby likened by a po- 
~_ preacher to Nebuchadnezzar, because 
re had asked Mr. O’Connell to dinner; and 
he had good reason to believe that the 
hon. and gallant Member who had lately 
been returned for Cork, owed his seat to 
the grave imputation which had been cast 
upon Mr. M‘Carthy, that he had dined with 
the Earl of Clarendon. Her Majesty’s 
deputy in Ireland was often treated worse 
than the unpopular candidate at a West- 
minster election. Earl de Grey, whose 
charities were always distributed as equally 
in Ireland as in England, has his name 
placarded because he had given away a 
shin of beef. Even the ladies did not es- 
cape, as would appear from the following 
paragraph, which had recently appeared in 
the Dublin Evening Mail :— 

“If the festivities of Dublin Castle are to con- 
tinue to be conducted as they were at the late St. 
Patrick’s ball, it were better the viceroyalty it- 
self were abolished than to suffer the indecorums 


exhibited on that occasion to be engrafted on the 


social system of private life. If, however, the 
extinction of the viceregal office be thought too 
strong a measure of remedy, we would at least 
recommend that the closing ball of the season be 
given upon an anniversary less under the peculiar 
influence of our national saint, than St. Patrick’s 
day. We are most unwilling to advert to a topic 
so ungracious; but pressed by so many curious 
revelations as encumber our table, and urged by 
the serious remonstrances of the truly polite and 
accomplished circle of fashion which still lingers 
round the castle with a view to sustain the dig- 
nity of the viceregal court, we cannot but say 
that public decency requires the extensive and 
rigid reform of a festivity which of late has de- 
generated into a saturnalian revel. We shall not 
be more explicit ; but we trust that on the recur- 
rence of the festival the incidents of the night 
will not require an announcement from the cham- 
berlain’s office, that ‘stretchers have been pro- 
vided for the accommodation of the ladies.’”’ 

Did the Marquess of Wellesley meet with 
better treatment ? The Roman Catholics 
of Ireland could seareely forget that, in 
1812, that distinguished man refused the 
highest rank in the Cabinet on their ac- 
count. The historian of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Association, however, said that in 
spite of all his abilities and intentions, 
the Marquess of Wellesley left Ire- 
land without having couciliated one party, 
and being disliked by the other. Simi- 
lar was the treatment of the high- 
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minded Marquess of Anglesey. To come 
down to the present day. Lord Com. 
wallis never held the Government in such 
perilous times as Lord Ciarendon. What 
had been the conduct of Lord Clarendon? 
He had pursued ‘‘ the even tenor of his 
way” without looking to Irish or English 
interest, but looking to the public weal, 
In fact, such had been the treatment of 
all distinguished Lord Lieutenants, that a 
Viceroy could only hope to escape censure 
when he observed a decorous mediocrity; 
he could only elicit praise when his din- 
ners were frequent, or when his cook was 
of first-rate character; in short, it is an 
office where an Amphytrion would be pre- 
ferred to Solon, Beau Nash before Burke; 
and the convivial memory of a Rutland 
lingered longer in the minds of the people 
than the exalted wisdom of a Wellesley. 
There was another evil. He could not 
conceive a greater evil than a divided 
Executive. He asked, who was the re- 
sponsible Minister, the Lord Lieutenant or 
the Chief Secretary ? In 1822 there was 
no responsible Minister for Ireland. Who 
was the responsible Minister for Ireland in 
that House ? There were certainly two re- 
sponsible officials in the House, both men 
of undoubted ability. There was first the 
Solicitor General for Ireland; but if any 
one asked the hon. and learned Gentleman 
a question, he was first referred to the So- 
licitor General for England, then to the 
English Attorney General, and then to the 
Home Office; and it was only by a sort of 
Cesarean operation that any information 
could be got from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. There were the office of Chiet 
Secretary. Although the chief secretary- 
ship was a sort of preparatory school for 
English statesmen, the office was paid 
higher than of any Cabinet Minister. He 
received 5,500/. per annum; he had two 
houses besides the usual perquisites. When 
he first heard of the appointment of the 
right hon. Member for Drogheda, he had 
great hopes, from his known talent, and 
tried integrity, that he would have proposed 
measures for Ireland; he was the political 
partisan selected in 1846, who moved the 
Amendment which destroyed the late Go- 
vernment; he was the political Milo who 
rent the oak, and now, caught in the re- 
bound, his hands were fettered. If he 
escaped from being devoured, it was only 
from his conciliatory demeanour and de- 
sire to please everybody. Was it not no- 
torious that he was not allowed to pro- 
pound any question connected with Ire- 
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land? Was it not notorious that if a 
question were aked, he was obliged to com- 
municate with the Lord Lieutenant ? Was 
it not notorious that Bills were dropped 
carelessly on the table, and were never 
more heard of ? The House was told that 
they were hereafter to be brought into life 
by the sunny suggestions of Irish Mem- 
bers. The Government of Ireland was a 
perfect anomaly. Sometimes the Lord 
Lieutenant controlled the Chief Secretary. 
Occasionally the Chief Secretary controlled 
the Lord Lietenant. Sometimes the Under 
Secretary controlled both; and there was 
that mysterious personage who was termed 
the law adviser of the Castle, who occa- 
sionally pulled the strings of the Fantoccini 
of the Castle when they were called into 
action. With that state of things, the 
House was bound to give a responsible 
Minister to Ireland. He had heard some- 
thing about the Irish people being unani- 
mous that this office should be retained. 
He would read an extract upon this subject 
from the Nation :— 

“The appeal of Dublin to the provinces in fa- 
your of Lord Lieutenancy has obtained no sup- 
port except in Sligo. Kilkenny, Drogheda, and 
Limerick refused. In the centre of Dublin only 
twenty-four inhabitants of Post-office Ward at- 
tended an anti-abolition meeting. At meeting 
of custom-house board only twelve persons at- 
tended.” 

He found no other men who were in favour 
of this retention of the Lord Lieutenant. 
In fact, this question, so far from being a 
national question, narrowed itself to a Dub- 
lin consideration; and he would not believe 
that Dublin, with all the advantages of its 
port, its population of 280,000, with its 
courts of law, its charities, and boards of 
all sorts, he would not believe that Dublin 
depended for its prosperity on the Lord 
Lieutenant. He felt confident of this. A 
packet station in the west of Ireland, a 
dockyard at Cork, would be considered 
much more a national object; and Dublin 
would prosper herself much more by a 
thriving people in the provinces, than by 
the continuation of a mock court and a 
party-coloured Viceroy. Some argument 
had been attempted to be founded upon 
the Act of Union. He found there no 
word about the Lord Lieutenant. There 
was a clause there stating that the Privy 
Council should not be extinguished. That 
proved that Mr. Pitt intended to extinguish 
the Lord Lieutenancy. So far from relying 
on the Act of Union, Mr. Pitt, if he could 
be brought to life, would tell the House 
that he intended to do away with the Lord 
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Lieutenant. In arguing for the abolition 
of this office, he thought, first, that the 
grievances of Ireland must be redressed, 
and its real wants relieved, before other 
changes would do any good. He thought in 
the first place that they must revise the 
system of poor-laws in that country if they 
mished to have any people in the land; 
and as long as they retained the Protestant 
Church in its present shape, they could 
have neither peace, prosperity, nor content 
in Ireland. He was happy to hear from 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, in stating the purport of the Bill to- 
night, that it was the gracious intention of 
the Sovereign of these realms to visit 
Ireland more frequently. He hoped that 
would not be merely a promise in the 
House; he did not wish Her Majesty to 
reside there only for a fortnight; he wished 
Her to take up Her residence in Dublin 
every year for a certain number of months, 
and he should feel no objection if this Par- 
liament held its sittings occasionally in 
Dublin. Hon. Gentlemen must not expect 
Ireland, with a population of eight mil- 
lions, to be treated as a petty province; 
he could not connect national independence 
with the existence of the Castle of Dublin. 
Sure he was that the spirit of Irish na- 
tionality would burn with a purer flame 
when it ceased to light its torch by the 
lurid and corrupting glare of Castle in- 
fluence. Sure he was that Ireland would 
not cease to be a kingdom, because she 
was no longer regulated as a colony, or go- 
verned as a dependence. 

Sir L. O’BRIEN could not give his as- 
sent to the measure which the noble Lord 
had introduced, and thought that the loss 
of the Lord Lieutenant would be very in- 
jurious to Ireland. The noble Lord, how- 
ever, had thought it necessary to promise 
them the visits of Her Majesty as some 
compensation for that loss; but he (Sir L. 
O’Brien) was afraid, that when Her Ma- 
jesty found herself at the Phenix Park, 
She would very soon grow tired of that re- 
sidence, and remain there but a short 
time; and that would be but a small com- 
pensation for the loss of a permanent 
court. He thought the Government would 
be among the first to feel the inconvenience 
which would be occasioned by the loss of 
this office. The Secretary of England 
would be obliged to depend for information 
on the statements of persons who came to 
his office in Downing-street; whereas, under 
the present arrangement, every inquiry 
could be carried on on the spot. He was 
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convinced they would incur a great risk by 
passing a measure of this kind. If, how- 
ever, in the progress of the discussion on 
this subject, he should have reason to be- 
lieve that his present impressions were 
erroneous, no one would be more ready to 
acknowledge it. 

Mr. REYNOLDS trusted, as the repre- 
sentative of the city of Dublin, he should 
be excused for throwing himself on the in- 
dulgence of the House, and, above all, as so 
many allusions had been made to him, 
was the habit of the late Mr. O’Connell, 
during the heyday of his political glory, in 
addressing his countrymen at any large 
public meeting, to say, ‘‘ This is a great 
day for Ireland.’”” The hon. Member for 


Montrose might on that occasion say, | 


Al- | 


“This is a great night with me.” 


| 


It | 
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| to know what passed in Dublin within the 
last two months. Within that period, the 
high sheriff of the county had called g 
| meeting to take into consideration the pro. 
| position of the noble Lord at the head of 
|the Government. This meeting was held 


‘with open doors in the largest room in 


| Dublin, and was attended by the most 
respectable classes, and it unanimously 


| adopted petitions to that House, as well as 


to Her Majesty, praying for interference to 
stay an act of injustice and spoliation on 
‘them. The citizens of Dublin, not satis. 
fied with that, a fortnight afterwards called 
upon him (Mr. Reynolds), as Lord Mayor, 
to convene another meeting on the subject, 
He did so, and a more numerously and 
respectably attended meeting was never 
held in that city, and the petition adopted 


though the noble Lord at the head of the|at it had been signed by upwards of 
Government had introduced the Bill, yet '10,000 names within a very short time; 
any merits or demerits to which it was en-/|the corporation of Dublin and the two 
titled, should be assigned to the hon. Mem-! boards of guardians also petitioned una 
ber for Montrose. If it was intended to|nimously against this ill-advised mea. 
deprive the kingdom of Ireland of a resi-| sure. This was his arswer to the ca- 
dent Viceroy, it was entirely due to the|lumny of his hon. Friend the Member 
exertions of his hon. Friend. He found in| for Cork. It was true that not many 
the annals of that House that in May, | petitions had been presented on the sub- 
1823, his hon. Friend brought forward a| ject, but there were good reasons for 
Motion for the abolition of the office of| this. One was that the people of Ire. 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; but on that | land had not much confidence in that 
occasion, not receiving much support, he House, and they considered it would bea 
withdrew his Motion. In the month of | waste of time and paper to petition it. He 
May, 1830, he repeated his experiment, | was sent there to tell the truth, and he 
and divided the House; but his Motion for would do so at all hazards. They said it 
an address to the Crown for the removal of | was a foregone conclusion, and however 
the Lord Lieutenant was lost, 115 voting|much Whigs and Tories might differ on 
for it, and 229 against it. On looking over | other points, they never disagreed when 
the list of the minority, he was happy to} the principle of centralisation was to be 
find only four Irish Members voting with | carried out; they had always sacrificed 


him; on the present occasion he found 
several Irish Members cheered the noble 
Lord. The hon. Member for the city of Cork 
(Mr. Fagan), pursuing the course which was 
followed by the Members for that place when 
Ireland was robbed of its domestic legisla- 
ture, was one of the supporters of this mea- 
sure. The hon. Member said, that if the 
people of Cork and Dublin were adverse to 
the proposition, he should doubt his own 
judgment, and vote with them; and added, 
that he was satisfied that the people of 
Ireland were favourable to it; he did not 
stop there, but boldly asserted in that 
House that the people of Dublin were fa- 
vourable to it. He (Mr. Reynolds) thought 
that he was a better authority on the point 
than his hon. Friend, and to this assertion 
he would venture to give the flattest con- 
tradiction. His hon. Friend did not scem 


| Ireland to it, and would do so now. In 
| May, 1830, when the hon. Member for 
Montrose brought forward his Motion, the 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer the right 
hon. Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge, not only voted but spoke against 
the proposition. In May, 1844, the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, and 
the right hon. Member for Tamworth, both 
spoke against the Motion. He wished to 
know where the two right hon. Gentlemen 
were that night. At any rate if they could 
not have these right hon, Gentlemen pre 
sent, they could at least refer to their 
speeches in Hansard made on other occa 
sions. In 1830, the right hon. Member 
for the University of Cambridge said— 
“The hon. Member for Limerick had mentioned 
the embarrassments which, he said, arose from the 
state of the government in Ireland, He did not 
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concur with the hon. Gentleman in his opinion ; 
he knew, on the contrary, that his opinion was 
most erroneous; and that hon. Gentleman had 
failed to prove the existence of the evil to which 
he alluded, and of which he said the people of 
Ireland had a right to complain. For his own 
part, he could assert that no such evils existed ; 
but if they did, would they be remedied by removing 
that authority which at present secured some con- 
trol over them ? But, supposing the office of Lord 
Lieutenant to be abolished, what was the system 
proposed as a substitute for it? The only one 
he had heard of was that of his hon. Friend be- 
hind him, to appoint a Secretary of State for Ire- 
land, who should reside in this country. But how 
could such an officer living in this country attend 
to the affairs of Ireland? How could he obtain 
that infurmation which he must possess, to dis- 
charge the functions of his office properly? He 
could have no means of obtaining any such infor- 
mation; and he put it to the House whether it 
were not more probable that the system which 
formerly prevailed in Ireland, and to the ill effects 
of which no one could be insensible, would revive 
under such a change, and would lead again to all 
those evils which the Legislature had ever been 
most anxious to check, than that the abolition of 
the office of Lord Lieutenant should lead to the 
improvement of Ireland.” 


Again, he observed— 


“He would not detain the House by entering 
more largely into the subject, which had perhaps 
already been sufficiently argued. He would merely 
say, however, that the House ought, in deference 
to the feelings of the people of Ireland, who were 
interested in retaining the administration of an 
officer of the Crown of such rank as the Lord 
Lieutenant, and of keeping amongst them gentle- 
men of such wealth as those who are generally 
appointed to fill that office, out of deference to 
the people of Ireland, the House ought to reject 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Aberdeen.” 


The right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth also stated that he thought a 
local Government in Ireland was essential 
to the well-being of that country. He had 
the opinion of another authority on this 
subject. Mr. R. Martin, the then Mem- 
ber for Galway, in the first debate on the 
question, stated that he had a large share 
in bringing about the Union, and at the 
time it was a positive understanding that 
the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland should be 
regarded as a permanent office. But he 
wished to call the attention of the House 
to the opinion of the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government in 1844. In that 
year the noble Lord, when resisting the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Montrose 
for an address to the Crown for the aboli- 
tion of the office of Lord Lieutenant, 
said— 

“The noble Lord had stated that such a change 
asthe Motion of the hon. Member contemplated, 
would be very unsatisfactory to the people of Ire- 
land. He (Lord J. Russell) had had occasion to 
consider in former years whether it were advisa- 
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ble to abolish the office of Lord Lieutenant, and 
although he thought there were reasons of great 
force in favour of such a step, yet he came to the 
conclusion that it was not expedient at that time 
to make such a change ; and he should think that 
this likewise was a time in which it would not be 
expedient to carry that change into effect. Le 
thought the noble Lord was justified in saying, 
that in the present state of the country it could 
not with safety be done.” 


That was the opinion of the First Minister 
of the Crown in 1844. And what had he 
said this night? That the Lord Lieuten- 
ant had pacified Ireland, that everything 
was tranquil and going on satisfactorily, 
and that therefore he would abolish tho 
office. With great respect to the noble 
Lord, he must say that that did not appear 
to be a very good reason. If Ireland was 
now peaceful and obedient to the law—and 
he believed she was—and if that pleasing 
and satisfactory result was to be attributed 
to the government and exertions of the 
Lord Lieutenant, it would rather seem to 
be a good reason for continuing him in 
office, than a reason for abolishing his 
oftice. It was plain from the speeches 
of the hon. Members for Cork and Mid- 
dlesex, that they had been reading the 
history of Ireland, in connection with the 
administration of the Lord Lieutenant ; 
but he thought that the allusions they 
had made to Strafford, and other politi- 
cal delinquents who had followed him in 
the office, were beside the question now 
before the House. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Middlesex had this advantage 
—that he had graduated in the Castle 
of Dublin, and had passed four years of 
his military life in it. He was there- 
fore an excellent authority, and he gave 
him credit for not having revealed any of 
the secrets that had come to his know- 
ledge. But when it was proposed to re- 
move the Lord Lieutenant from Ireland, 
he would ask what had already been done 
in the way of removal? They had re- 
moved the Board of Customs from Dublin; 
they had removed the Board of Excise 
from Dublin—in a word, all the public 
boards had from time to time been re- 
moved, and had been settled in this coun- 
try; so, that if even a letter-carrier were 
to be employed in Dublin or Cork, or the 
remotest town in Ireland, he must receive 
his appointment from the General Post 
Office in London; or if a spirit-dealer 
or distiller was treated unjustly, he must 
memorialise the Board of Excise in Lon- 
don. They had, in fact, taken everything 
away; and now it was said to the Irish 
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people, Why should the Lord Lieutenant 
be left in Dublin? Are you not an inte- 
gral part of the British empire? Then 
they passed the free-trade measures, and 
by the Act of Union withdrew the nobility 
from Ireland, and poverty followed. What 
had they done next? In 1800 they found 
Ireland in a comparatively prosperous con- 
dition, with a national debt not amounting 
to 30,000,000/., and in 1816 they divided 
their own burdens, by amalgamating the 
English and Irish Exchequers, and made 
her owe 150,000,000/., charging her with 
the expenses of a war in which England 
had involved her. The present Motion was 
supported by one party on grounds of eco- 
nomy; and their Nestor would say, that 
the revenue from Ireland was 4,500,0000. 
per annum; that it cost 4,000,000/. to pay 
the interest of her debt, and 3,000,000. 
for Ordnance, miscellaneous expenditure, 
&e., 7,000,0007. in all; that, therefore, 
Treland cost the British nation 2,500,000. 
per annum, Had the people of Ireland 


kept their Exchequer separate, and not 
been dragged into the ruinous expenses of 
the war, they would have been out of debt, 
and could not have been taunted with being 
beggars at the door of the British Parlia- 


ment. The currency of the two countries 
had been assimilated, with a loss to Ireland 
of 1,000,0007. The protecting duties that 
existed between the two countries had 
been repealed; and the coarse linen manu- 
facture of Ireland had vanished as well as 
the woollen. However their merchants 
might be embarrassed, it would still be 
said, ‘‘ Are you not an integral portion of 
the British empire ?”’ But, to return to the 
opening speech of the noble Lord in pro- 
posing this measure. The noble Lord 
said that it was inconsistent to have a Lord 
Lieutenant not having sufficient authority, 
whereby his action was paralysed; and the 
noble Lord said there was party feeling. 
But who had encouraged that party feel- 
ing? Both Whigs and Tories—it was to 
be seen in both parties in Ireland. The 
noble Lord said also it was desirable that 
whoever had the official care of that coun- 
try should be here in order that there 
might be oral communication. But must 
he not have oral communication elsewhere 
also-—in Ireland? But there was another 
point. Everybody knew that there were 
savings banks in Ireland under English 
management. This he knew was an un- 
palatable subject; but what had been 
done in respect to savings banks? An 
Act had established sayings banks all 
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over the united kingdom; but an Act 49 
imperfect, that it released the parties who 
received the money from all responsibility, 
The English Government had insisted upon 
managing the local affairs of Dublin in the 
office of the Commissioners of the National 
Debt, and insisted upon having the cus. 
tody of the money; and what had been 
the result? The sum of 64,0001. was 
owing to the unfortunate depositors in a 
bank, the well known St. Peter’s Bank, 
Cuff-street, Dublin, that was insolvent in 
1820 or 1821. That was the result of 
British management. He was told that 
if this office was abolished, everything 
would go smack smooth in London; but 
in his opinion it would be only trans. 
ferring the sin of jobbing to that place. 
First, it had been said that the office was 
to be abolished on principles of economy; 
and now it was to be abolished on scientific 
grounds, because Mr. Stephenson the en- 
gineer had invented a tube to connect the 
two countries more closely together; but 
some fine morning the tube might break 
down; and God help the country which de- 
pended for prosperity and for the mainten- 
ance of her institutions upon an iron tube! 
The case of Scotland had been referred to. 
Scotland, it was said, had gone on very 
well without a chief governor. But the 
causes were very different. Scotland had 
made a good bargain for herself. The 
transaction was one of taking a poor coun- 
try into partnership with a very rich coun- 
try. But in the case of Ireland it was 
taking a rich country into partnership; a 
country rich in the elements of wealth and 
in population. But it was said, ‘* You are 
an idle race in Dublin; but lose the Lord 
Lieutenant and you will become indus- 
trious.”” The noble Lord promises to 
leave Ireland the Privy Council and the 
Poor Law Commissioners. In the name 
of his fellow-citizens he would say, that 
if the office of Lord Lieutenant were abo- 
lished, he would make the Government 4 
present of the Privy Council, and of the 
Poor Law Commission, which the noble 
Lord so kindly said he would leave be- 
hind. With respect to the Queen’s visits 
to Ireland, he should be rejoiced to see 
Her Majesty in that part of the empire in 
every year of Her life, which he sincerely 
hoped would be a long and happy one. 
But had the noble Lord put that in the 
Bill ? He paused for an answer. Had the 
noble Lord inserted such a clause in the 
Bill? He might be told that that would 
be trammelling Her Majesty’s actions; but 
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the Irish people would accept all reason- 
able excuses for an omission, in the hope 
that on her next visit Her Majesty would 
make a longer stay. He believed that 
the noble Lord intended well to JTreland; 
but he thought that the noble Lord had 
been badly advised. And let him remind 
the noble Lord that he was inflicting this 
wound upon Ireland at a period unparal- 
leled in her history—after four years of 
destitution and famine—a period when she 
had lost half a million of her population by 
aforeed emigration from the land of their 
birth, and another half million by fa- 
mine, and when the soil remained unculti- 
vated, and the population unemployed. 
The case of Scotland presented no analogy. 
Scotland had her own religion; England 
had foreed her own religion upon Ireland. 
Presbyterianism was the established reli- 
gion of Scotland, and he rejoiced that it 
was so, as an acknowledgment that the 
Church of the majority should be the es- 
tablished religion. But what had been 
done in Ireland? The Protestant religion 
had been forced down the throats of the 
Catholic people, the vast majority of whom 
were compelled to support the religion 
of the small Protestant minority, and 
yet they were told that Ireland was an in- 
tegral part of the empire. Let there be 
nothing said of equality of rights in the two 
countries until the temporalities of that 
Church had been abolished. The noble 
Lord said that this was the time for the 
abolition of this office. That proposition 
he denied. Ile gave notice to the hon. 
Member for Cork, and the other Irish 
Members who would vote that night on 
conscientious motives, that if the people of 
Ireland had a vote on the question, they 
would not be with them on this occasion. 
He believed that if the people of Ireland 
were polled, 19-20ths of both sexes would 
be found to vote against this Bill. It was 
said that the Nation newspaper was for 
this Bill, and so, no doubt, would be the 
people of Ballingarry. If he were a re- 
publican, he also would be for the Bill, 
and not only that, but he would go down 
on his knees to say a Pater and Ave for 
the noble Lord for having introduced it. 
With regard to Ballingarry, he would tell 
them that they might as well call a colli- 
sion between a wheelbarrow and an omni- 
bus an earthquake, as apply the term re- 
bellion to the proceedings that had taken 
place there. In conclusion, he implored of 
the noble Lord to withdraw the Bill, as 
he could assure him he would not live 
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twelve months after it passed without re- 
gretting that he had followed the counsel 
of the hon. Member for Montrose on the 
subject. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, the Motion be- 
fore the House is for leave to bring in a 
Bill to provide for the abolition of the 
office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
for the appointment of a fourth Secre- 
tary of State; and the House must, doubt- 
lessly, be aware that, during the interest- 
ing and prolonged discussion which has 
taken place, no observation has been made 
upon the second object of the Bill. I 
am far from wishing to treat with dis- 
respect its first object ; and if I do not 
allude to it at length, it is because it 
has received considerable attention from 
hon. Gentlemen well qualified to give an 
opinion upon a subject naturally very in- 
teresting to them—I mean the Members 
connected with the sister kingdom. Gene- 
rally speaking, I must say that, with refer- 
ence to the office of Lord Lieutenant, I 
should feel disposed to defer to the feel- 
ings of Irish Members; but I am sorry 
to say that upon this, as upon every 
other occasion, it is extremely difficult to 
ascertain what are the feelings of the 
Irish Members. If I had the good fortune 
to be an Irish Member, I should not hesi- 
tate as to the course which I should adopt. 
I cannot pretend to have given very deep 
consideration to the question. It is true I 
have heard, as many hon. Gentlemen have 
no doubt heard, what the popular opinion 
is upon the subject; and I admit, no mat- 
ter what might have been my opinion upon 
the question as a matter of sentiment, that 
I had a vague idea that there were im- 
portant political reasons for the aboli- 
tion of the office. This was my impres- 
sion until I heard the address of the noble 
Lord the First Minister of the Crown. 
That impression, however, has been com- 
pletely removed by his address. I listened 
to the speech with the utmost attention, 
and it appeared to me that no one ever 
more successfully demolished the proposi- 
tion which he presented than did the noble 
Lord. He said there were great political 
reasons which influenced him. He said, 
‘The measure which I am going to pro- 
pose is a measure for the abolition, in the 
first place, of the Lord Lieutenancy of 
Ireland. Ireland is extremely tranquil— 
particularly well governed—and there is 
an individual who is Lord Lieutenant of 
that country, and who is the most successful 
governor that ever flourished, and I am 
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going to take him away.” This is the 
great political reason which the noble Lord 
gave for the course which he intended to 
pursue. Then, after the political reason, 
there was a moral reason. He said, 
“‘The expenditure of private families is 
more considerable than desirable. The 
Irish gentry are put to considerable expense 
in going to court in Dublin ; but, to avoid 
this for the future, they will not have to 
pay their court in Dublin, but they will 
have to come to the Court at London.” 
There was also a third reason, which I 
cannot exactly describe as a political or as 
a moral reason, but as rather a loyal one. 
The noble Lord said nothing could be more 
gratifying to Her Majesty than to visit 
Ireland, and that nothing could be more 
commendable than the loyalty of Her sub- 
jects in that portion of the empire. This 
was a communication which we did not 
doubt, and one, I am sure, always gratifying 
to the House to hear; but because nothing 
could be more complete than the gratifica- 
tion of our Sovereign, or nothing more 
sincere and united than the ebullition of 
loyalty which greeted Her, the noble 
Lord says he will put an end to all the 
circumstances and causes which bring 
about these results. The noble Lord was 
ably supported by several hon. Gentlemen 
who followed him in the debate. The 
hon. Member for Cork made a powerful 
address to the House. The hon. Gentle- 
man called attention to the conduct of the 
Lord Deputies in the time of the Planta- 
genets, and framed upon it an argument 
on the possible conduct of Lord Lieuten- 
ants of the present day. But if the Lord 
Deputies of the time to which the hon. 
Gentleman alluded were strangers to Ire- 
land, and had no sympathies in common 


with the people; it might as well be! 
{the Government in England now, so it is 


urged that the Plantagenet kings of Eng- 
land were strangers to the people; yet 
no one would pretend that the state of Eng- 


land was not very flourishing in those | 
I protest against legislating in the | with justice and impartiality. 


days. 
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Lord Lieutenaney you cannot develop 4 
spirit of self-reliance in the Irish people,” 
The hon. Gentleman then went on to say, 
“* Give the Lord Chancellor the same fune. 
tions as those now exercised by the Lord 
Lieutenant, and you will have a person 
who can communicate with those who 
seek his advice, and one to whom the 
people can write for advice by every 
post.”” I should like to know in what 
respect the proposition of the hon. Gen. 
tleman meets his own difficulty, because 
I cannot see how the self-reliance of the 
people is to be more developed if the Lord 
Chancellor is to have delegated to him 
all the functions which were formerly 
discharged by the Lord Lieutenant. The 
hon. and gallant Member for Middlesex, 
whose accurate knowledge of the con- 
dition of Ireland, I am sure, is acknow. 
ledged, though he is not an Irish Mem- 
ber, made an able speech, as he always 
does, and supported the Motion on the as- 
sumption that the government of Ireland 
under a Viceroy had been a government of 
jobbing, corruption, and inisrule. But I 
could refer to periods in the history of this 
country, and make as good a case against 
the Parliament and the Government of this 
country as he has made against the Go- 
vernment of the Castle of Dublin. I, too, 
might refer to backstair influences which 
affected our administration and Parliament 
even in comparatively recent periods; but 
would any such reference be said fairly to 
apply to the present period? The institu. 
tions of a country take their character 
from the age in which they flourish. No 
doubt, the Castle of Dublin was once, like 
other courts, as corrupt as the country 
could bear. But public spirit is improved 
since those periods, and just as you could not 
have such illegitimate influences acting upon 


quite possible for you to have a Lord Liev- 
tenant pure and just in the relations of life, 
and who will administer the government 
I protest, 


present day on the abolition of the office | therefore, at being called on to decide upon 


of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland by appeals 
to the time of Henry IT. 


the character of an institution by reference 


The hon. Mem-| to scenes and characters that flourished in 


ber for Cork, after indulging in these his- | the Castle of Dublin under circumstances 


torical associations, proceeded to show the | quite different. 


But if libels published in 


practical inutility of the present measure. | newspapers are to be cited as evidence 
He said, “As long as you have a Lord | against the character of a court, I would 
Lieutenant in Ireland, you will destroy the remind the House that at a period compa- 
self-reliance of the people, because they ratively recent, the person of the British 
are in the habit of constantly asking the | Sovereign was very freely libelled, and yet 
Lord Lieutenant for advice on all imagin-| that was never adduced as an argument 
able subjects, and unless you abolish the | for the abolition of the Monarchy, It is 
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not my intention to vote against the Mo- 
tion of the noble Lord—a Motion merely for 
Jeave to bring in a Bill, because that would 
be an act of discourtesy to a Minister of the 
Crown; and the noble Lord, of all persons, 
js not the Minister to whom I would so 
act; but I wish to observe, that no hon. 
Member has alluded to the second portion of 
the object of the proposed Bill. It is an 
important one. It may, or it may not, be 
necessary to abolish the office of the Lord 
Lieutenant. I have no doubt, however, 
that, before it takes place, we shall have 
an ample and satisfactory discussion upon 
that head; but I think it would be per- 
fectly consistent to accede to the abolition 
of the office of Lord Lieutenant, without 
acceding to the proposition of appointing a 
fourth Secretary of State. I hope the 
House will consider the importance of se- 
parating these two points. It is only 
recently since we appointed a third Secre- 
tary of State in this country; and we should 
remember that Secretary of State had a 
province allotted to him, and an office the 
duties of which, in all probability, may be 
soon greatly diminished. I allude to the 


Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
Night after night you are telling us that 


the colonies must be allowed to govern 
themselves. If this permission be accorded 
them, the duties of the Colonial Office 
may soon be very much diminished. 
Well, you are now crudely and suddenly 
called upon to appoint a fourth Secretary 
of State. This is a proposition different 
from that involving the abolition of the 
Lord Lieutenaney, and also different 
from the propesition made some time since 
by the hon. Member for Montrose. Re- 
member what Sir William Wyndham said, 
speaking of Secretaries of State, ‘* These 
great officers never appear without an 
equipage of clerks.’’ There were con- 
siderable objections raised at the time 
to the appointment of a third Secretary 
of State; and it was then urged that 
the appointment would not materially, 
orat all, add to the expenditure of the 
country. But what has been the result ? 
Why, the expenditure on account of the 
third Secretary is 80,0001. per annum; and 
yet we are now called upon to appoint a 
fourth Secretary of State without any 
man in the Cabinet, or out of it, having any 
precise idea what the nature of his duties 
are to be, or what the expenditure is 
likely to be. Even the noble Lord has 
hot told us, for he told us that there 
Were many duties of the Secretaries of 
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State which were not to be performed 
by the new Secretary. I cannot consent 
to the appointment of a fourth Secretary 
of State with his equipage of clerks, un- 
less we have more information from the 
Government. I see no reason why the 
affairs of Ireland may not be placed under 
the direction of the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. The affairs of 
Scotland and of Wales are under the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment; and, since there is a desire 
for a similarity of administration, why 
should not Ireland be placed with the 
others? It may be necessary that there 
should be subordinate assistance. That 
assistance I would give; but hesitate, I beg 
of you, before you sanction the appointment 
of a fourth Secretary of State, with all the 
patronage of such an office, until you have 
ascertained whether there will be sufficient 
work for the three Secretaries of State 
whom you have already appointed. I re- 
member my ever to be lamented friend 
Lord George Bentinck—who was extreme- 
ly jealous of an increase of patronage, and 
who thought that the Whig administration 
had a peculiar talent for multiplying offices 
—saying (and the statement was never 
contradicted) that the Irish famine was in 
one sense a godsend, for it gave the Whig 
Government 16,500 places. Now, Sir, we 
have a new proposition, upon which I will 
not give any very decided opinion, except 
that it savours somewhat of fantastical re- 
form. No one doubts that Ireland might 
continue to be governed as well, and I think 
better, without this alteration; yet, under 
the shadow and colour of this alteration, you 
are called upon to appoint another officer of 
State of the highest class, and of the great- 
est salary, and, moreover, whose appoint- 
ment must lead to an equipage whose sal- 
aries will in all probability quintuple in the 
first year that of their chief. If this were not 
a House of financial reformers, these sug- 
gestions might have some influence; but I 
know that in a House of financial reform- 
ers, economy is a subject which is never 
considered. In the good days of that 
great man whose words I have quoted 
(Sir William Wyndham), if a Minister had 
brought forward a Bill like this, you might 
have had a Place Bill brought forward, 
and perhaps carried; but, with an associa- 
tion of financial reformers, I feel we have 
a barrier to deal with against any propo- 
sition for reduction, which no one can sur- 
mount. In olden times we might have 
opposed this measure with sympathy out of 
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doors, and perhaps success within; but in a 
liberal age thisis impossible. And why? We 
have just been listening to one of the most 
earnest supporters they have in this House 
—the Lord Mayor of Dublin—who has 
come here in all the paraphernalia of his 
office—to add weight and importance to 
the great authority which he lends the 
Government. What says the right 
hon. Gentleman the Lord Mayor of Dub- 
lin? He says, “If I had time I 
would really impeach the Government. 
The question of the savings banks alone is 
one upon which they ought to be called 
over the coals.’’ But if the existence of 
the Government was at stake, why then 
the right hon. Gentleman, who thinks 
they ought to be impeached, would at 
once come down and vote for them. What 
is the state of the country at this time ? 
When you are telling us night after night 
that you cannot bear the burden of taxa- 
tion, and that you only vote against Mo- 
tions, the object of which is to relieve that 
burden, because you are afraid that the 
existence of the Government would be en- 
dangered, what is the real state of the 
country? Why, Her Majesty’s Ministers 
themselves, who take a favourable view of 
the state of the country, what do they say ? 
They say that the country is not ruincd— 
that only the middle classes are ruined. 
But surely that is enough to make you 
pause before you accede to the appoint- 
ment of one of the most expensive, and, as 
far as any data have been placed before 
us, one of the most unnecessary of offices, 
with an establishment of a very great and 
necessarily increasing amount. We on this 
side of the House know that, as far as our 


constituents are concerned, we are not} 


justified in acceding to any proposition the 
object of which is to increase the public 
expenditure. The greatest portion of the 


ruinedmiddle class that we represent, really | 


cannot view the institution of a new office 
of this description without considerable 
alarm. I know very well that Her Ma- 


jesty’s Ministers may tell us that practically | 


there will not be any great increase of ex- 
penditure, because, on the one hand, they 
are abolishing an expensive office; and, on 
the other, are only applying the funds 
which have hitherto been appropriated to 
it to the payment of the expense of the 
new offices which were now projected. But 
we must not be permitted to indulge in such 
adream. The noble Lord has not spoken 
with very considerable frankness upon the 
subject. One might say, indeed, that, to- 
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night, frankness has not been the forte of 
the noble Lord. But he has given ug, 
hint that increased expenditure must acerue 
from the new system. He has told us that 
there are necessarily pensions and super. 
annuations to be given to officials who cap. 
not be removed; and certainly I am the last 
person who would give a vote which would 
unjustly press upon individuals of that class, 
But, whatever may be our feelings of jus. 
tice, the bill must be paid, and in providing 
for those individuals, who, I am informed, 
are no scanty class, a considerable portion 
of the funds which now go to the Lord 
Lieutenant will be required. That, hov. 
ever, is only a fraction of the greater ex. 
penditure which the noble Lord shadowed 
forth. He offers to Ireland the gracious 
boon of an annual visit of a beloved Sove. 
reign, but also reminds us that there must 
necessarily be a vote—an annual vote— 
for that purpose, in addition to the civil 
list. [Lord J. Russext: I did not say an 
annual visit, nor an annual vote.] Ah! 
You see already the visit is not to be an 
annual one! But if the visits are to be 
occasional only, then I ms.intain that ocea- 
sional visits are more expensive than annual 
ones. Au annual visit, always expected, and 
for which all are prepared, would be much 
more economical than an occasional visit, 
often delayed, long procrastinated, and 
compensated for by a lavish and profuse 
expenditure when it arrives. Though, w- 
der all the circumstances, it may be grati- 
fying to all of you that the visit should take 
place, still, in an age of economy and in 
a House full of financial reformers, we must 
take into our serious consideration the 
facts which influence the Government 
in making such a proposition. I as 
sume that the whole expenditure of the 


office of Secretary of State for Ireland will 
| be an addition to the general expenditure 


of the country; and I believe that the great 
majority of the House are also of that 
opinion. What I want the House to feel 
is, that they are called upon to-night for 
the first time, not merely to assent to the 
abolition of an office which, upon the sur- 
face of it, has a character of economy, 
but to embark in a course which, in 
dependent of every consideration of policy, 
must be a source of increased and, I be- 
lieve, of lavish expenditure. Let those 
who represent the ruined middle class, 
whether they live in those towns in the 
north which, two or three years ago, were 
to rule all England—who, whether they re- 
side in Manchester or Liverpool, or in the 
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districts and counties which we represent 
—all equally agree in thinking it to be 
impossible for them to meet the present 
claims of taxation; let them well consider 
what the nature of the present proposition 
is. Are we to sanction the institution 
of another department of State, and 
that one which necessarily entails a vast 
expenditure? I was not before aware 
that our external condition was such 
as to justify increased expenditure. I 
should say, so far as I can form an 
opinion, that we should treasure up all 
the resources we have, and rather cur- 
tail our domestic expenditure and pre- 
pare for coming storms—that we should 
rather await the hour when increased ex- 
penditure may be necessary to maintain 
our national honour and the national 
safety. Whether I look to our position at 
home or our position abroad, I cannot 
justify to myself a vote that will greatly 
increase the public expenditure of the 
country. What will the Committee up- 
stairs upon Public Salaries say to this 
Motion? Does the noble Lord mean to 
refer the fourth Secretary of State to the 
Committee upon Public Salaries? Per- 


haps he thinks, from experience, that it is 


a safe tribunal. But ‘‘ the galled jade may 
wince.’’ He may carry his system too far. 
Even the patience of a Parliamentary 
Committee, managed by a Minister, may 
be exhausted in a moment of domestic 
disaster and foreign peril. I know that it 
is almost useless and presumptuous on our 
part to make these observations. I know 
that it is impossible to induce the House, 
by a vote, to sanction the disapprobation 
which even they probably feel. We cannot 
endanger the existence of the present Go- 
vernment. That is clearly out of the ques- 
tion. We know it. We have numbers 
inthis House not contemptible, and a party 
inthe country tolerably numerous; but we 
have no practical men amongst us, and 
we feel it. Give us practical men, and 
we might govern the country. Give us 
4 Chancellor of the Exchequer who would 
only break down four times before Easter 
in his budget, and we might then look to 
office. Give us a practical man like that, 
and even the defunct Tory party might 
once again exist. Give us a practical 
Seeretary for the Colonies, who finds only 
three insurrections in Her Majesty’s do- 
minions at the same moment—with such a 
Practical Secretary of State we could do 
wonders. But, above all, give us a practi- 
cal man for our Secretary of State for Fo- 
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reign Affairs—let him deprive our Sove- 
reign of all Her allies—with such a prac- 
tical man we even might form a Min- 
istry. 

Mr. HUME considered that the hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire had not 
formed a correct impression of the Bill. 
The House ought to be jealous of any ap- 
pointment of a new department; but the 
hon. Member forgot there was a Secretary 
for Ireland with a large establishment, 
which the Bill would materially lessen, and 
the only difference was, that the new Sec- 
retary would, with great propriety, have a 
seat in the Cabinet. If Ireland became in 
course of time as quiet as Scotland, her 
affairs might be managed by the Secretary 
for the Home Department. One of the 
main effects of this measure would be to 
remove those abuses which arose from go- 
verning Ireland as a colony. The Bill 
would create an additional Secretary of 
State, who might be consulted on all ocea- 
sions as to the administration of Irish af- 
fairs; and that feature of the Bill induced 
him to believe that the measure would 
work well. Let any man look to the state 
of Ireland for the last fifty years, and he 
would find that a great portion of her evils 
were attributable to the focus of faction in 
Dublin Castle. He did not believe that 
this Bill had been introduced with the view 
of increasing the patronage of the Govern- 
ment; on the contrary, it appeared to him 
that it would effect a very great and a very 
proper reduction in the expenditure of the 
country. For one, he begged to tender his 
thanks to the noble Lord for having intro- 
duced this measure, which he considered 
to be one step towards the redress of those 
grievances of which Ireland had such just 
reasons to complain. He agreed that it 
was only one step, which should be followed 
quickly by many others in the same direc- 
tion. He sincerely trusted that every one 
of those institutions of which Englishmen 
were proud, and to which they attributed 
the properity of England, would be extend- 
ed to Ireland. Ireland expected such ex- 
tension, and the Legislature was bound to 
fulfil her expectations. No Irishman in that 
House had regretted more deeply than 
himself the misgovernment of Ireland, and 
it had ever been his desire to remedy her 
grievances. He had frequently introduced 
practical measures to remedy the abuses by 
which Ireland’s prosperity was prevented. 
As long as the domination of the Estab- 
lished Church was permitted to exist, Ire- 
land need not hope to become a prosperous 
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country. He had often stated in that 
House that if he had been born in Ireland 
he should have been a rebel; for he would 
never have submitted to the injustice with 
which that country was treated by England, 
at least he would have exerted himself con- 
tinually in attempting to free her from 
foreign oppression. It was his belief that 
this was a most important and useful mea- 
sure, and it should therefore have his warm 
support. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER would certainly not attempt to fol- 
low the hon. Member for Buckinghamshire 
into that field into which he had invited 
the House to enter, because he was desirous 
that the debate of the evening should have 
a practical conclusion, and that they would 
not separate before they gave the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government per- 
mission to introduce the Bill, so that it 
might at once be printed and circulated 
throughout Ireland, whereby the inhabi- 
tants of that country would have an oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with its pro- 
visions at the earliest opportunity. He rose 
for the purpose of correcting an impression 
which the speech of the hon. Gentleman 
opposite the Member for Buckinghamshire 


might convey as to the economy of the pro- 


posed measure. Now, it was not in any 
way whatsoever on account of economy 
that his noble Friend had submitted this 
measure to the consideration of the House; 
he introduced the measure believing that 
it would tend to the good government of 
Ireland. But the lively imagination of the 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire, the 
light of which they often admired, had cer- 
tainly led him into the strangest notions of 
economy that ever were heard of; because, 
if the hon. Gentleman had paid the slight- 
est attention to the estimates which were 
on the table of the House, he must have 
seen that the result of the measure, in all 
probability, must be to save the country a 
considerable portion of the expense of a 
great establishment. And what was the 
position of the hon. Member for Bucking- 
hamshire ? Why he said, ‘‘ You are going 
to abolish the office of Lord Lieutenant and 
the offices connected therewith, and for 
those offices you propose to substitute a 
Secretaryship of State, which substitution 
must entail a large additional expense on 
the country;”’ and the hon. Gentleman 
went on to say that, in his opinion, the ex- 
penses attendant on the new office would 
be about 100,0001., instead of 20,0001., 
the sum now paid to the Lord Lieutenant 
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of Ireland. Now, really the hon. Gentle. 
man’s imagination had soared rather higher 
than usual; he had gone far beyond those 
bounds by which he ordinarily limited him. 
self. But what were the facts? The 
new Secretaryship of State for Ireland 
would in every way resemble the Seere. 
taryship of State for the Home Depart. 
ment. Now, the expense of the Home 
Seeretaryship appeared by the estimates 
to be, in round numbers, 26,000/. a year, 
The expense of the Colonial Secretaryship, 
including foreign postage, which amounted 
to a considerable sum, was 37,0001. a year, 
Now, the expenditure of the Viceroyal 
establishment, including the salary to the 
Lord Lieutenant, 20,000/.; his household, 
6,0001.; and the expense of the Irish Office, 
22,500l.—amounted to 48,5007. There. 
fore, putting the expense of the new See. 
retaryship of State at the highest, namely, 
37,0001., there would be a saving to the 
country of 10,000/.; and, supposing it to 
be, as it most probably would be, more 
like an expense to the Home Secretary- 
ship, instead of the Colonia! Secretaryship, 
there would be a saving to the country of 
22,0007. a year by the change. He of 
course did not mean to pledge himself that 
the expense would be no more than 26,0001. 
a year. As the measure had been fully 
and fairly discussed—as important speeches 
on the question had been delivered on both 
sides, he hoped that the House would per- 
mit his noble Friend to introduce this Bill, 
so that those whose interests would be 
more immediately affected by it might 
have as early an opportunity as possible 
of considering its details. 

Mr. LAWLESS said, the question had 
not been fairly diseussed, and he therefore 
proposed the adjournment of the debate; 
and he did so for three or four brief reasons: 
first, because neither the right hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Tamworth, nor the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Cambridge, had taken part in 
the debate, and were not then in the 
House; and as both of these right hon. 
Gentlemen had spoken on the subject on 
previous occasions, it was of the utmost 
importance to the people of Ireland that 
before the debate concluded they should 
express their opinions on this Bill. Another 
reason was, that the right hon. Gentleman 
the representative of the city of Dublin had 
not had a fair hearing. As he (Mr. Law- 
less) was anxious that the representatives 
of Ireland should have an opportunity of 
fairly meeting the question, he hoped that 
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the House would consent to an adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
this debate be now adjourned.”’ 

Mr. M. J. O°;CONNELL was of opinion 
that the majority in Ireland, both in Mem- 
bers and people, would be found to be de- 
cidedly in favour of the Bill. He hoped 
that they would not have a repetition of 
those vexatious divisions which had taken 
lace on the previous night after twelve. 
o'clock. He hoped that the opponents of 
the measure would see that they could not 
effect any real object by entering into such 
petty contests. He was very much sur- 
prised to hear the hon. Member for Buck- 
inghamshire, in the small portion of his 
speech which he devoted to the question of 
the office of the Lord Lieutenant— [Mr. 
Lawtess: The hon. Gentleman is not 
speaking to the question before the House. ] 
There could be no doubt that he was per- 
fectly in order. The hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire, in that small portion of 
his speech which he had devoted to the 
question before the House, coquetted in a 
strange manner with the Gentlemen on 
that (the Opposition) side of the House 
who were opposed to this abolition. He 
(Mr. M. J. O’Connell) held in his hand a vo- 
lume of Hansard which reported the hon. 
Gentleman to have said, in his place in 
that House—‘*‘ Thus they had in Ireland a 
starving population, an absentee aristoc- 
racy, an alien Church, and, in addition, 
the weakest Executive in the world.”’ That 
was the hon. Gentleman’s description of 
the office of Irish Viceroy in 1844. That 
phrase was itself a strong argument in 
favour of the abolition of the office of Lord 
Lieutenant. He believed that whatever 
might have been said against the abolition 
in 1844, when Dublin was within twenty- 
four hours of London, now when it was 
within twelve hours for travellers, and, 
would shortly be within five hours for the 
electric telegraph, it was quite absurd to 
say anything against it now. But his ob- 
jection to this Motion was, that in the 
hands of the ablest man it was impossible 
that it should work well. In a home por- 
tion of the empire they had an institution 
combining part of the properties of a colo- 
nial government, and part of the qualities 
of a foreign ambassador. They had all 
the irresponsibility that belonged to a eolo- 
nial governorship in addition to all the en- 
couragements to intrigue and jobbing that 
Were inseparable from the carrying on of a 
colonial governorship in connexion with the 
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working of the present system. The Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland was in the condition 
of an ambassador in a strange land. Di- 
plomacy was perhaps rather a delicate 
subject to touch upon in the present state 
of affairs; but a great deal of the evil that 
had existed in Ireland, even under the 
ablest administration, appeared to him to 
be the result of the semi-diplomatic char- 
acter of the Lord Lieutenant. His belief 
was that Ireland ought to be governed in 
the same way that Scotland was. In the 
speech of the hon. Member for Bucking- 
hamshire, to which he had alluded, the 
hon. Gentleman expressed a hope that in 
future there would be a better government 
in Ireland; and he founded that hope on 
the existence of a power that had arisen 
in the world, but was not yet sufficiently 
recognised—a power that doomed a system 
which could not bear discussion. He (Mr. 
M. J. O’Connell) believed that this office 
could not bear discussion, and that there- 
fore its existence was doomed. 

Cotone. SIBTHORP said, this was 
nothing more nor less than a job. Believ- 
ing, as he did, that instead of lessening 
the expense, notwithstanding what the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had said, it 
was only another measure of dangerous 
reform—where it would end God only knew 
—he should support the Motion of the hon. 
and learned Member for Meath. He did 
not think the measure had been sufficiently 
discussed. Though he was sure everybody 
would be gratified if Her Gracious Majesty 
should visit that country, he was convinced 
that the present system was more likely to 
benefit Ireland. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, in the last fifty 
years there had been no measure intro- 
duced into that House which would have 
such an effect on the destinies of Ireland as 
this measure would; and he thought it was 
but reasonable that every Irish Member 
should have an opportunity of expressing his 
sentiments upon it. Therefore, he should 
support the Motion for an adjournment. 
Almost all previous organie changes in the 
country had been ushered in by a notifica- 
tion in the Speech of Her Majesty at the 
beginning of the Session; but no such no- 
tification was given in this instance. It 
was true that reports were spread that it 
was the intention to abolish the office; but 
seeing that no Bill was introduced in an 
earlier period of the Session, people began to 
think it would not be introduced; and it was 
owing to that, he believed, that there was 
so much apathy on the subject in Ireland. 

12 
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The House divided :—Ayes 19; Noes 
213: Majority 194. 

Mr. M. J. O'CONNELL thereupon 
moved that the House do now adjourn. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
** That this House do now adjourn.”’ 

The O’GORMAN MATION, although 
he was prepared to vote against the Bill, yet 
could not support the present Motion. He 
trusted his hon. Friend would withdraw it, 
or else he would place him and several of 
his hon. Friends under the necessity of re- 
tiring from the House without voting, for he 
would not be a party to a factious opposi- 
tion to the introduction of this Bill. 

Mx. M. J. O’CONNELL begged to re- 
mind the House that there were several 
Gentlemen whose opinions were valued in 
Ireland who had not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of delivering them. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that the opin- 
ion of the House had been very clearly 
expressed against the adjournment. His 
object in proposing that the Bill should be 
brought in before the Whitsuntide holydays, 
was that the Bill might go to Ireland in a 
printed shape, that time might be had for 
its consideration, and then that the House 
should come to the discussion of the Bill 
on the second reading, after opportunity 
had been given to the constituents of hon. 
Members to express their opinions upon it. 
But if hon. Gentlemen persisted in their 
Motions for adjournment, he (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) should not lose the opportunity which 
those hon. Gentlemen, he thought, gave 
him of showing the nature of the opposi- 
tion which was offered to the introduction 
of the Bill. The people of Ireland would 
see that if a very considerable time were 
not given them before the second reading 
was moved for considering the details of 
the Bill, it was not the fault of the Govern- 
ment, but of those hon. Members. With 
this declaration he would not object to the 
adjournment of the House; but if hon. 
Gentlemen moved the adjournment, he 
(Lord J. Russell) would close with that 
Motion, and would accept it. 

CotonEL DUNNE denied that the noble 
Lord had any right to charge the Irish 
Members with offering a factious opposi- 
tion to the Bill. He had not given them 
time to consider the measure, and express 
their sentiments upon it. The custom 
was, when organic changes were to be pro- 
posed, to give notice of them in the 
Queen’s Speech. The details of the Bill 
were wholly indifferent to the Irish people. 
The question with them was not whether a 
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fourth Secretary of State or any other 
officer was to be appointed, but whether 
the Lord Lieutenancy was to be taken 
away from them. The Bill had been 
brought in by surprise; and the mode in 
which the noble Lord now proceeded, had 
more the appearance of an order or man- 
date from a despot than anything else. 

Lorpv NAAS put it to hon. Members 
opposite whether the course they were 
pursuing was either creditable to them. 
selves, or likely to be beneficial to the pub- 
lic. He had intended to express his opin- 
ions to-night ; but, being anxious that the 
Bill should go to Ireland and be discussed 
during the Whitsuntide holydays, he should 
reserve what he had to say respecting the 
Bill until the second reading. The Motion 
for leave to bring in a Bill was never re. 
fused, except under very extraordinary 
circumstances. It had been said that this 
Bill had been brought in by surprise; but 
the House would remember that almost 
before Easter— [An Hon. Member: Be- 
fore Easter?] Yes, before Easter, the no- 
ble Lord at the head of the Government 
gave notice of his intention to bring in a 
Bill providing not only for the abolition of 
the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland, but also 
for the appointment of a fourth Secretary 
of State. He had heard that proposal 
very much discussed in Ireland during the 
Easter recess, and it was therefore hardly 
fair to say that sufficient notice had not 
been given of the intention of the Govern- 
ment to propose this measure. 

Mr. TAYLOR was also anxious to 
address the House on the introduction of 
this Bill, and he should vote against the 
introduction of the measure. But he could 
not support the Motion for adjournment. 

Mr. M. O’CONNELL consented to with- 
draw his Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 170 ; Noes 
17: Majority 153. 
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Keating, R. 
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Lindsay, hon. Col. 
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Lockhart, A. E. 
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TELLERS. 


Hill, Lord M. Bellew, R. M. 


List of the Noes. 


O’Brien, Sir L. 
O’Brien, Sir T. 
O’Connell, M. 
Reynolds, J. 
Seully, F. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Taylor, T. E. 
TELLERS. 
Grogan, E. 
Grattan, H. 


Butler, P. S. 

Dickson, S. 

Dunne, Col. 

Fagan, J. 

French, F. 

Frewen, C. H. 

Grace, O. D. J. 
Hamilton, J. H. 
Lawless, hon. C. 
Mahon, The O’Gorman 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Lord 
John Russell and Sir George Grey. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICES. 

On the Motion that the House go into 
Committee of Supply, 

Mr. HUME objected to their doing so 
at that hour (One o’clock). 

Lorp J. RUSSELL hoped the House 
would not object to going into Committee 
merely for the purpose of taking such 
votes as the exigencies of public business 
required. 

Sir L. O’BRIEN hoped the noble Lord 
would persevere in going on with the pub- 
lic business, were it only out of considera- 
tion for those Gentlemen who came from a 
great distance, and who otherwise would 
be detained in town in consequence of the 
Session being protracted until the summer 
was nearly over. 

Mr. HUME would always object to 
voting money after Twelve o’clock. 

The CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was very desirable that a 
few votes should be taken that night, to 
enable them to carry on the public ser- 
vice. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP would support 
the hon. Member for Montrose, for he had 
nothing to do with courtesy, and was ad- 
verse to going into Committee of Supply 
at that hour of the night. Many things 
in the estimates required to be strictly 
looked after, and, among others, he wished 
for some information about the sum ex- 
pended on royal palaces. He read in the 
Times—a paper which he much respected, 
though differing from it in many matters— 
that they should be satisfied with the 
statement given in a return, that no more 
than 22,0001. had been expended last year 
on the palaces. Was that, however, a 
true return? He believed it was not. It 
was, no doubt, the sum expended in virtue 
of the votes of that House: but there 
had been a large sum expended besides— 
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namely, the amount supplied by the Woods 
and Forests. This was not inclnded ; and 
therefore he denounced it as an underhand 
proceeding. 

The House then went into Committee, 
and the following votes were agreed to :— 

(1.) 50,0002., Civil Contingencies, on ac- 
count. 

(2.) 50,0007., Stationery, Printing, &c., 
on account. 

(5.) 50,0001., New Houses of Parliament, 
on account, 

Mr. B. OSBORNE asked in what man- 
ner the latter sum was to be applied ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that certain charges were 
outstanding which it was desirable should 
be paid forthwith. He had not the slight- 
est wish to avoid a discussion on the sub- 
ject; but he hoped the hon. Gentleman 
would put off the Motion of which he had 
given notice relating to it till Friday next, 
when he (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) should be glad that the discussion 
should take place, as much misapprehen- 
sion at present prevailed respecting this 
matter. 

The House resumed. 

Xesolutions to be reported on Thursday 
next. 


Greece— 


GREECE—BAY OF SALAMIS. 


Mr. COBDEN moved for a return of 
the British naval foree in the Bay of Sa- 
lamis and the other waters of Greece for 
the last three months. He said that his 
object in moving for this return was, that 
the House might be aware what force had 
been employed in collecting a debt of eight | 
or nine thousand pounds; and as the Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs had 
informed them that the affair was finished, 
and as the fleet had, therefore, he pre- 
sumed, been dispersed, he did not see how 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Admiralty could offer any opposition | 
to the Motion. The return would, per- | 
haps, assist in the devising of some better | 
mode of settling such trifling and trumpery | 
disputes in future. 

Motion made, and Question put— 

“That there be laid before this House, a Re- 
turn of the British Naval Force in the Bay of | 
Salamis, and the other waters of Greece, on the 
ist day of March, 1st day of April, and Ist day of | 
May, giving the names of the vessels, with the 


numbers of their crews, and their complement of 
guns.” 





{COMMONS} 


‘ about 8,000. 





Sir F, T. BARING said, he had already 
stated to the hon. Gentleman privately 
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what he must state to the House if the 
hon. Gentleman persisted in his Motion~ 
that, consistently with his duty to the 
public service, he could not give the in- 
formation which the hon. Gentleman re. 
quired. It was one of the questions hardly 
agreeable to discuss in that House; and he 
must take upon himself the responsibility 
he had never yet heard refused to a public 
servant, to state that he did not think it 
consistent with the public service, and for 
other grave reasons, to give the information 
of the amount of force on a particular sta- 
tion at so late a period as was now moved 
for. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, that similar returns 
to that moved for had been acceded to 
with regard to the stations at Malta and 
the Tagus; and as it could not be sup- 
posed that other Powers were not ac- 
quainted with the amount of force em- 
ployed, it was absolutely puerile to make 
the public service the pretence for re- 
fusal. The House had a right to know 
on all occasions where our slips were, what 
were their number, and what they were 
doing; and it was simply because matters 
connected with foreign policy were all 
managed by some hocus pocus at the Fo- 
reign Office that this country often found 
itself in quarrels, from which it had great 
difficulty in extricating itself. 


Mr. HUME was afraid that the refusal 


| to accede to the Motion would create mys- 


tery where there ought to be none. The 
right hon. Gentleman said he would take 
upon himself the responsibility. What re- 
sponsibility 2 The ships were gone. 

Mr. COBDEN said, that he wanted the 


return simply as a record, and his Motion 
| had no reference whatever to our present 


relations with France. He thought good 


/might come out of the fact that the fleet 


had been employed in collecting a debt of 
Would the right hon. Gen- 
tleman consent to the Motion if it were 
limited to the 1st of April or the Ist of 
Mareh ? 

Siz F. T. BARING said, he must object 
to the whole return. 

Mr. COBDEN said, that as there was, 
he believed, a majority on the Treasury 


| bench, it would be useless for him 10 


divide. 
Motion negatived. 


The House adjourned at Two o'clock 
till Thursday next. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 23, 1850. 


Misutes.] Pustic Brirs. — 2° Stamp Duties 
(No. 2); Exchequer Bills (8,558,700); Muni- 
cipal Corporations (Ireland). 

Reported.—West India Appeals; Alterations in 
Pleadings. 


AFFAIRS OF GREECE—RECALL OF THE 
FRENCH AMBASSADOR. 

Sr JOHN WALSH said: Seeing the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
in his place, I rise to put a question to him 
as to the course of business this evening. 
1 thought I understood him on Friday, 
though I am not always quite happy in 
. eatching his intentions or meaning; but | 
thought he intimated that he proposed to 
fix the Committee on Supply for this even- 
ing instead of a later day, in order to afford 
an opportunity for explanation or discus- 
sion with respect to the state of our foreign 
relations. I wish now to know, did that 


arrangement refer to an explanation to be 
furnished by the Government, or was it 
with a view to giving hon. Gentlemen at 
this side of the House an opportunity of 
raising a discussion, if they should think 
proper—was it for the latter purpose, or 


with a view to a voluntary statement from 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, as to the extraordinary 
complications in which our foreign relations 
are placed ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: It is my 
intention to make a statement this evening 
upon the subject to which the hon. Baro- 
net has adverted, especially in reference to 
what passed upon a former occasion. 

On the Question that the House do then 
resolve itself into a Committee of Supply, 

Viscount PALMERSTON said: Sir, I 
feel from what passed on a former occa- 
sion in this House, more especially with re- 
ference to the answer which I then felt it 
my duty to give to my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Manchester, that it is due 
both to myself and to the House that some 
further explanation should be given. My 
right hon. Friend on Thursday last asked 
me, if I remember rightly, amongst others, 
one question, whether there existed a per- 
feetly good understanding between the Go- 
vernment of France and the Government 
of England in regard to the affairs of 
Greece? I stated, as far as I remember, 
that the French Ambassador had left 
London the day before; that he had been 
charged by Her Majesty’s Government 
with explanations to be given to the Go- 
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vernment of France; that one of the objects 
of his return was to give explanations him- 
self ; and I stated also that I hoped nothing 
would arise out of those matters to disturb 
the friendly relations subsisting between 
this country and France. Now, Sir, about 
that time there was read in the French 
Assembly the letter of General Lahitte, 
recalling—no, that is not the word to use, 
because it admits of a double meaning, but 
ordering back the French Ambassador— 
requiring him toreturn to France. It was 
thought by many persons in this House 
and elsewhere, that there was an incon- 
sistency on my part in the answer which I 
gave in this House with respect to the 
transaction itself—that I endeavoured to 
suppress something which I ought to have 
stated. What passed with regard to that 
circumstance is this—questions had arisen, 
and differences of opinion had occurred, 
between the Government of France and 
the Government of England in the course 
of the few days preceding, in consequence 
of the manner in which the affair had ter- 
minated between England and Greece at 
Athens. When first M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
communicated with me, I had not received 
the despatches from Athens. On Monday 
morning the French Ambassador came to 
me for the purpose of entering upon a dis- 
cussion of those transactions. I told him 
that I was obliged to go down to a Com- 
mittee of this House to which I had been 
summoned for the purpose of giving evi- 
dence, and I begged him to return to me 
the following morning. On Tuesday mor- 
ning he came, when I went with him at 
great length into the despatches I had re- 
ceived from Athens, which I read to him; 
and I also read to him the reports made 
by Mr. Wyse of what passed in Greece, 
doing my best to explain to him, according 
to our view of the matter, how the course 
adopted was one which ought not to give, 
justly, any ground of offence to the Go- 
vernment of France. Our conversation 
was long; the French Ambassador left 
me at rather a late hour, saying that he 
should return the next day to continue the 
conversation. He came the next day 
(Wednesday) at 12 o'clock, and I forget 
whether it was at the outset, or in the 
course of that conversation, which also 
lasted to a late hour, as hon. Gentlemen 
will see by a reference to the account of it 
given by M. Drouyn de Lhuys, that he 
read to me the letter of General de Lahitte. 
Of course, I could not concur with the 
opinions expressed in that letter as to the 


Greece, &c. 
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grounds upon which the French Ambas- 
sador was ordered to return to Paris. 
When I spoke to M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
on the subject, he said, ‘‘I must go 
back. To-morrow the papers will be pre- 
sented to the Assembly; to-morrow pos- 
sibly questions will be put on the sub- 
ject; to-morrow there may be a dis- 
cussion. It is my duty to be at Paris 
before the Chamber mects, in order to 
afford to my Government any explanations 
they may wish to have from me.” I 
said that I certainly concurred in the pro- 
priety of the course he meant to pursue, 
and that I would not press him to remain; 
but I begged M. Drouyn de Lhuys to com- 
municate to his Government, early the 
next morning, the substance of the ex- 
planations I had given him. I furnished 
him, also, with copies of some of Mr. 
Wyse’s despatches, having marked, espe- 
cially, those passages to which I wished 
the attention of the French Government 
to be called, and to which I had drawn his 
attention, and I begged him not only to 
give his Government such explanations as, 
in the capacity of their representative, he 
might think fit to give; but that he would 
also lay before them the detailed explana- 
tions I had had the honour of giving him. 
Well, Sir, thus stood matters on the Thurs- 
day when I was questioned in this House. 
Now I must say, in the first place, that it 
could not in the ordinary course of things 
be expected by me that the letter of Gene- 
ral Lahitte would have been read to the 
French Assembly, even before the As- 
sembly was in possession of the documents 
connected with the transactions to which 
that letter related. It certainly never en- 
tered into my mind that such a course of 
proceeding would in any case be adopted. 
But I was also justified in thinking that 
the explanations with which I had furnish- 
ed M. Drouyn de Lhuys were of a nature 
calculated, if not to remove entirely the 
dissatisfaction the French Government felt, 
and in the spirit of which that letter was 
written, at all events greatly to modify that 
feeling, and to lead to further explanations. 
Now, entertaining that opinion, and be- 
lieving it possible that at the very moment 
when I was giving my answer, the French 
Minister might have been assigning to the 
Assembly, as a reason for the return of M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, simply that which was 
one object of his early return, namely, the 
giving of explanations, and the communi- 
cation of those explanations to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, 1 would ask any man in 
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this House who values the good under. 
standing between this country and France, 
who has any just appreciation of the inte. 
rests of this country, and of the duty of a 
Minister, whether I should not have been 
guilty of the greatest indiscretion, of the 
most mischievous act—I will say of a ecul- 
pable proceeding—if I had proclaimed that 
feeling on the part of the French Govern. 
ment which had been expressed in their 
letter, but which, for all 1 knew, might at 
that moment have ceased to exist? Sup. 
posing the French Minister had given, as 
a reason for the return of M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys, the simple ground of explanations, 
what mischief should I not have done if I 
had proclaimed the other ground, and thus 
nailed and fastened the French Government 
to a dissatisfaction which might at that 
moment have been removed? I am confi- 
dent that I need no further justification for 
the course I then pursued. It was indica- 
tive of an earnest desire to soften, if pos- 
sible, anything like angry feeling on the 
part of the French Government. The 
letter of General Lahitte, however, re- 
quires that I should make some observa- 
tions, because that letter charges Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and me especially as 
the organ of that Government in these 
transactions, with having broken faith—I 
may say—with the Government of France, 
inasmuch as it asserts that, contrary to 
engagements, the negotiation of Baron 
Gros was put an end to by an act of 
Mr. Wyse, and that it was by such de- 
termination that the coercive measures 
were renewed; and it asserts, moreover, 
that the negotiation was put an end to by 
Mr. Wyse on a point upon which he ought 
to have referred for further instructions to 
the British Government. It is my opinion 
that the papers which are already in the 
hands, I believe, of many Members—for I 
did my best to have them delivered this 
morning—will show that the functions of 
Baron Gros were not suspended by any act 
of Mr. Wyse, but by the act of Baron Gros 
himself; that Mr. Wyse, so far from wish- 
ing Baron Gros’ negotiation to be suspend- 
ed, expressed a strong desire that it should 
be continued; and that Mr. Wyse did not 
admit the validity of the grounds upon 
which Baron Gros thought himself by his 
instructions compelled to suspend his fune- 
tions. I think those papers will show that 
even after Baron Gros had communicated 
to Mr. Wyse that his mission was termi 
nated, or his functions for the moment sus- 
pended, Mr. Wyse, so far from taking ad- 
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vantage of the earliest opportunity of hav- 
ing recourse to coercive measures, made, 
through Baron Gros, a communication to 
the Government at Athens which, if it had 
been accepted, would have satisfied those 
claims which Baron Gros did not in prin- 
ciple dispute, and would have left untouch- 
ed, and subject to further discussion, the 
particular points upon which a difference 
of opinion had arisen. Baron Gros’ re- 
quest to Mr. Wyse was, ‘‘ Refer to your 
(Government for instructions as to the point 
of difference which has arisen between us, 
and in the meanwhile continue in statu 
quo;” that was to say, ‘* Retain in your 
possession the vessels you have already de- 
tained, but abstain from seizing any more.” 
After Mr. Wyse had received the commu- 
nication from Baron Gros, intimating that 
his functions were suspended until further 
orders from France, which could not be re- 
ceived for an interval of at least three 
weeks, Mr. Wyse said— 

“If the Greck Government will send the sums 
which I think are just amounts of compensation 
to the persons for whom particular fixed sums 
have been required, and for the losses of Mr. 
Finlay, and of Mr. Pacifico, so far as his furniture 
and household goods are concerned; if the Greek 
Government will send 180,000 drachmas, accom- 
panied by a letter stating that amount to be in full 
satisfaction of all claims mentioned in my note of 
January 17, except the claims of Mr. Pacifico for 
losses resulting from the destruction of his docu- 
ments, I will” — 


Do what ?—continue the statu quo ?—no, 
but ‘I will immediately release all the 
Greek merchantmen now under detention, 
and by that means set the commerce of 
Greece entirely free.’”” No doubt that 
would have been a very advantageous 
arrangement for the Greek Government, 
providing it was prepared to do that 
which from the commencement we had 
required—to admit the principle of our 
demands. But that arrangement, be it 
remembered, would have left for future 
discussion the terms of the letter of apo- 
logy for the insult offered to the British 
Navy in the case of the boat of the Fan- 
tome; it would have left for future discus- 
sion the arrangements connected with the 
claims of Mr. Pacifico for the destruction 
of his Portuguese documents. Baron Gros 
replied — 

“I have notified to the Greek Government 
that I am no longer in official communication 
With them, and therefore I cannot make this pro- 
Posal officially.” 

But he intimated that unofficially it should 
made. This was on the 24th, and 
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Baron Gros informed Mr. Wyse, by a pri- 
vate letter, that he thought the next day, 
the 25th, by five o’clock in the afternoon, 
Mr. Wyse would receive the letter and the 
money from the Greek Government. Mr. 
Wyse suspended any resumption of coer- 
cive measures till after the time thus men- 
tioned by Baron Gros as that at which he 
would probably receive a communication 
from the Greek Government; and it was 
not until after five o’clock on the evening 
of the 25th—the communication of Baron 
Gros that he had suspended his functions 
being dated the 23rd—that, not receiving 
the anticipated communication, Mr. Wyse 
made the announcement that on the next 
morning coercive measures would be re- 
sumed. I think, then, we are justified in 
saying that it was not Mr. Wyse who put 
an end to Baron Gros’ negotiation, and 
that it was not Mr. Wyse who determined 
that coercive measures should be resumed; 
but that Mr. Wyse, whether rightly or 
wrongly, but rightly, as I think, considered 
that Baron Gros had officially withdrawn 
himself from the negotiation, and that 
consequently the case had arisen in which 
coercive measures were necessarily and at 
once to be resumed. I think the French 
Government are entirely mistaken in sup- 
posing that there was, on the part of Mr. 
Wyse, any departure—at all events in in- 
tention—I do not think, in fact, from the 
clear understanding which had existed, 
Iam bound to say, from the commence- 
ment, that it was to rest with Baron Gros, 
and not with Mr. Wyse, to determine when 
Baron Gros should cease to exercise his 
functions. Then the question arises, whe- 
ther, giving Mr. Wyse full credit for being 
right in his opinion—and I think the 
papers will show he was so—that Baron 
Gros had himself withdrawn from the ne- 
gotiation, the point upon which they differ- 
ed was one on which it was incumbent 
upon Mr. Wyse to refer for further in- 
structions to his Government, and, pending 
the receipt of those instructions, to main- 
tain the status guo—the detention of the 
vessels which were already in our posses- 
sion, without making any further seizures. 
It was understood, from the very begin- 
ning of the negotiations, that though we 
accepted the good offices of France, we 
accepted them for the purpose and in the 
hope of obtaining, by her friendly inter- 
vention, that satisfaction which we had 
begun to endeavour to obtain by the em- 
ployment of our nayal force; and we 
distinctly announced that we could not 
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abandon any of our demands. That there 
was no misunderstanding on that subject, 
is plain from the despatches of M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys which have been published, I 
suppose, from authentic copies about to be 
presented to the French Assembly, in 
which he clearly !ays down what in his 
understanding was the limit of the func- 
tions of Baron Gros. The functions of 
the French negotiations were not to inter- 
fere with the principle of the demands of 
this Government, or the sums which we 
had fixed in particular cases as the specific 
satisfaction to be obtained ; but they were 
to be confined to a discussion as to the 
amount of those sums which were not 
fixed in our demands—the amount to be 
paid to Mr. Finlay for the land which had 
been taken from him, and the amount 
which might be due to Mr. Pacifico for the 
losses he had sustained by the sacking of 
his house, in furniture, goods, money, and 
other property. The principle of our de- 
mands was contained in the six articles we 
communicated to the French Government. 
We required an apology for the outrage 
committed upon some of the crew of the 
Fantome ; compensation for the Ionians 
who had been tortured in one ease, and 
ill-treated in another; compensation to the 
Ionians who had been plundered in the 
custom-house at Salcina ; compensation 
to be settled for Mr. Finlay’s land; com- 
pensation to be settled for Mr. Pacifico’s 
losses at Athens; and compensation to be 
ascertained for any loss he might have 
sustained by the destruction of documents. 
On the 16th of February M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys wrote to say— 

** As to the questions that are to be examined 

in these conferences, they shall be those which 
shall not implicate in principle the denial of the 
English claims.” 
On the 22nd of February, again, he says, 
** As to the second point,” upon which he 
had been ordered to interrogate me, ‘‘ that 
Minister ”’—myself— 

“Told me, as I have had the honour of inform- 
ing you, that the mediation will comprise the 
questions which do not implicate in principle the 
negation of the demands of the Cabinet of Lon- 
don. 


that indemnity.” 
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Thus it is laid down in principle that an | 
indemnity is due to Mr. Finlay and Mr. Pacifico. | 
It remains to settle what shall be the amount of | 
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conditions :—1, Payment in cash of the indempj. 
ties claimed by the maltreated English and Ionian 
subjects ; of the value of the land taken from Mr. 
Finlay, according to the estimate set upon it with 
the consent of M. Gros; and the damages do. 
manded for the personal bad treatment to which 
Mr. Pacifico was subjected, as well as for the pil- 
lage of his house, with the exception of his Porty. 
guese claims, which remain to be examined.” 


Showing that it was distinctly understood 
that this portion of Mr. Pacifico’s claims 
was entirely separate from the other. 


“2. The transmission of a letter to Mr. Wyse, 
expressing regret for the arrest of an efficer of the 
Fantome. 3. A promise to make a loyal inquiry 
on the subject of the Portuguese documents which 
Mr. Pacifico alleges to have been carried away 
from him. This is the only arrangement which 
Mr. Wyse can find (can be instructed to find) sa- 
tisfactory, and accept.” 


A misunderstanding, it seems, existed at 
Athens on this subject; and on the 8th of 
April M. Drouyn de Lhuys wrote to Gene. 
ral Lahitte— 


“‘ According to a letter from Mr. Green (the 
Consul at Athens) dated March 19, it would ap- 
pear that M. Gros, on the faith of his correspon- 
dence from Paris, is persuaded that in case he 
himself should declare that his good offices have 
failed, and that he expects no result from their 
continuance, Admiral Parker would not have re- 
course to coercive measures without new orders 
from his Government. That is completely erro- 
neous, and it is of great importance to rectify, in 
that respect, the opinion of our negotiator. In 
such hypothesis the coercive measures would re- 
sume their course ipso facto, as I have had the 
honour of informing you on the 23rd of February 
and 20th of March. If any difference of opinion 
should arise between M. Gros and Mr. Wyse on 
the question of knowing if the compromise which 
the negotiator proposes, relative to the only points 
which he will have to examine, is or is not ac- 
ceptable, it is only then that Mr. Wyse and Admi- 
ral Parker will have to refer the subject to their 
Government.” 


The question then is, what was the point 
upon which—a difference having arisen 
between Baron Gros and Mr. Wyse— 
Baron Gros requested Mr. Wyse to refer 
for instructions to his Government; and on 
Mr. Wyse stating that he did not think 
himself bound or at liberty to do so, Baron 
Gros said, ‘‘ I withdraw from the negotia- 
tion.” Was it a point the negotiator was 
to determine or not ? I think I have shown 
by the extracts from these despatches, 
that it was clearly understood between us 
that the only points which that negotiator 


There are other extracts I might read to | would have to examine were with reference 


the same effect. On the 22nd of March, 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys wrote— 
“ The following is an answer to these two ques- 


tions :—Mr. Wyse is authorised at present to ac- 
cept of an arrangement based on the following 


| to the amounts to be given to Mr. Finlay 


and Mr. Pacifico as compensation for their 
losses. Now, it would seem from the 
papers upon the table that the negotiation 
broke off, not upon these points, but upon 
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the question whether the Greek Govern- 
ment was or was not to make an engage- 
ment, that it would not only examine the 
question as to the losses of Mr. Pacifico 
by the destruction of his Portuguese docu- 
ments, but would engage to pay to him the 
amount of any loss he might be proved to 
have sustained by the destruction of those 
documents. Baron Gros had agreed, on 
the 16th, to such an engagement, and had 
also agreed that a sum to the amount of 
150,000 drachmas should be deposited as 
a pledge for the fulfilment of the éngage- 
ment; and the only difference between 
Baron Gros and Mr. Wyse upon that ar- 
rangement was, that Baron Gros proposed 
that the deposit should be held conjointly 
by Greece and by England; while Mr, 
Wyse, for reasons which he explains, con- 
tended that the security should be depo- 
sited either in the Bank of England, or, if 
Baron Gros preferred it, in the Bank of 
France. Baron Gros, in the course of the 
discussion, said he would take that ques- 
tion into further consideration; but after 
Mr. Wyse had reason to think that Baron 
Gros had consented to submit to the Greek 
Government an arrangement containing 
those stipulations, Baron Gros, for reasons 
which he was fully entitled to express, al- 
tered his opinion, retracted his proposal, 
and said he was satisfied Mr. Pacifico’s 
claims upon that head were not deserving 
of any serious consideration, and that all 
he would agree to would be that the Eng- 
lish and Greek Governments should enter 
into an investigation, and apply to Portu- 
gal to ascertain whether Mr. Pacifico had 
any claim on this account. Mr. Wyse 
could not agree to a proposal which involved 
the negation of one of the principles of our 
demands. He could not do so according 
to his original instructions; still less could 
he do it in the face of instructions which I 
sent him on the 25th of March, entering 
somewhat into detail as to the particular 
question of Mr, Pacifico’s claims, and 
which will be found in the printed papers. 
Mr. Wyse naturally said there was nothing 
to refer—that he could not refer for further 
instructions on a point which had been set- 
tled by the basis on which the good offices of 
France had been accepted, and also by in- 
structions he had recently received, which 
he showed to Baron Gros. Mr. Wyse read 
those instructions to M. Gros, and he said, 
“T will read them again if you think fit; 
if there is anything you think doubtful I 
will explain it; but these are my in- 
structions, and upon them I am bound to 
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act. M. Gros, however, thought other- 
wise. Whether he was acting under the 
erroneous impression alluded to in the de- 
spatch of M. Drouyn de Lhuys to General 
Lahitte, I cannot say; but Baron Gros and 
Mr. Wyse differed in opinion, and upon 
that point mainly the negotiation broke off. 
There was another demand made by Mr, 
Wyse upon his own responsibility, and not 
arising from his instructions, which, for the 
reasons stated by him, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment think he was right in urging, 
Baron Gros originally proposed that the 
Greek ships should be restored with their 
cargoes in the very same condition, or as 
nearly so as possible, as when they were 
captured. Mr. Wyse, as a counter-pro- 
posal, inserted a condition that the Greek 
Government should be answerable for all 
the damages arising from the coercive 
measures. Objections were made to that, 
and Baron Gros having withdrawn his pro- 
posal, Mr. Wyse also withdrew his. But 
Mr. Wyse having learned that the Greek 
Government was collecting statements of 
losses, with a view, as was reported to 
him, of bringing forward at some future 
time those claims as a set-off against the 
claim of this country upon Greece for the 
amount which has been paid for interest 
and sinking fund upon the guaranteed loan, 
he thought it right to shut out any such 
demand, by an engagement not imposing 
upon the Greek Government any pecuniary 
liability, but simply debarring them from 
putting forward themselves, or supporting 
on the part of others, any claim of that 
character; and I must say that, consider- 
ing the importance of establishing a good 
understanding with Greece, I think it was 
quite right to insist upon that clause, to 
prevent that which would have given occa- 
sion, naturally, to a recurrence of un- 
friendly relations with Greece. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would not—no British 
Government would — have admitted the 
claim; but the claim might have been 
pressed in a manner to disturb friendly re- 
lations with that country. But the main 
point upon which Baron Gros insisted, and 
upon which Mr. Wyse felt himself bound 
to resist, was whether the Greek Govern- 
ment should be liable to pay whatever 
might appear upon investigation to be due 
to Mr. Pacifico for the loss sustained by 
the destruction of the Portuguese docu- 
ments. We made no claim of the particu- 
lar amount; we did not pretend to say it 
would be 1l., or 107., or 1001.; but, be it 
ever so small or ever so great, we thought 
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that upon principle it was a claim the 
Greek Government were justly liable to 
make good, and that was one of the prin- 
ciples of our original demand, from which 
we never contemplated the possibility of 
our receding. Well, then, I say I think 
General Lahitte was under a very errone- 
ous impression when he asserted in that 
letter that the negotiations were broken off 
by the act of Mr. Wyse terminating the 
mission of Baron Gros, and broken off up- 
on a point on which Mr. Wyse ought to 
have referred to his Government. I need 
not, I am sure, say that this circumstance, 
that any discussion—any difference of opin- 
ion of this kind, has arisen between the 
Government of France and the Govern- 
ment of England, must be a source of the 
most painful regret to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. I hope I have said nothing—lI 
am sure it was not my intention to say 
anything, which could tend either to increase 
the misunderstanding, or to propose the 
slightest obstacle toits removal. I am not 
without hopes that upon a question of this 
sort, where clearly there could have been 
no intention on the part of the British Go- 
vernment in the slightest degree to offer 
an affront, or to be wanting in respect to 
the Government of a friendly Power—I 
cannot divest myself of the hope that the 
discussion going on between the two Go- 
vernments may end in a manner that will 
be satisfactory and honourable to both. 
Sorry I am sure I should be, if anything 
I should say should throw any difficulty in 
the way of such an adjustment; and I 
should hope, if these things are made the 
subject of debate in this House before it is 
known how the discussion may terminate, 
that no hon. Member, whatever his opinions 
may be, would express them in a manner 
calculated to have a prejudicial effect upon 
the discussion. It is the anxious desire of 
Her Majesty’s Government to cultivate the 
most friendly relations with France. It is 
immaterial to us who are the men of whom 
the Government of France is composed; 
we have no business to inquire into that, 
or to meddle with it; they are the Govern- 
ment that is, and it is with the Govern- 
ment that is that we are in communication 
and negotiation. And, as I have said, I 
cannot but believe that, whatever the opin- 
ion of the Government of France may be as 
to the matter at issue, at least they will do 
us the justice to think that, whatever ground 
of complaint they may fancy themselves to 
have, they have no ground of complaint 
against us for any want of good intentions 
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towards them, or any deficiency in that 
friendly feeling which it would be the duty 
of Her Majesty’s Government, or of any 
Government that may succeed it, to enter. 
tain towards the Government and nation 
of France. 

Si JOHN WALSH: Sir, as it was in 
consequence of a question which I addressed 
to the noble Lord opposite that some 
doubts were raised, I believe, respecting 
the tenor of the reply of the noble Lord 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs to the 
question of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Manchester, perhaps I may be 
allowed shortly to advert to the explanation 
the noble Lord has now given. I would 
premise that no one has a greater sense of 
the value of relations of amity between 
France and this country than I have, and 
that, therefore, no one can be more ready 
to make full and ample allowance for the 
motives to which the noble Lord has ad- 
verted—for his desire to put away any- 
thing that might have a tendency to dis. 
turb those friendly relations, and to leave 
it perfectly open to the French Govern- 
ment to adopt language on the other side 
of the water which may be most favourable 
to the maintenance of those relations. At 
the same time, giving full weight to these 
considerations, I may be permitted to ob- 
serve, that it does appear to me, upon 
the facts the noble Lord has stated, that 
he strained very much the statement that 
he made upon that occasion. The noble 
Lord, in making that reply to the right 
hon. Member for Manchester, that he 
trusted nothing would oceur to disturb the 
friendly relations between this country and 
France, was at that moment in possession 
of the despatch of General Lahitte to M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys; and that despatch, I 
think it is important for us to recollect, 
was communicated to the noble Lord, not, 
indeed, in writing—a copy of it was not 
given to him—but, if I am not mistaken, 
was communicated to the noble Lord for- 
mally and officially, as a direct communi- 
cation from the French Government. It 
was not communicated to him privately 
and confidentially, in the course of con- 
versation, among a variety of other matter, 
merely as intimating the opinion of M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, and his wish to apprise 
the noble Lord of the feeling existing in 
Paris on the course the noble Lord had 
pursued. It was an official communication 
from the head of the French Govern- 
ment. It does appear to me that it was 
scarcely acting with ingenuousness towards 
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the House for the noble Lord, in the face 
of that communication, to declare so broadly 
that he trusted there was nothing to dis- 
turb the friendly relations between the two 
countries. [Lord Patmerston: I did not 
say so; I said, ‘* That I trusted nothing 
would arise out of the circumstances to 
disturb the friendly relations between the 
two countries.”’] It is not my intention 
to analyse the noble Lord’s statement, 
able as everything must be which proceeds 
from him. It must be obvious that, as we 
have had no time at present to peruse the 
bulky volume just placed in our hands, it 
would be impossible, on the spur of the 
moment, to deal with a subject in which it 
js necessary to collate dates and compare 
details and statements one with another, 
when two or three negotiations have been 
going on simultaneously at Athens, and in 
London or Paris. I conceive that the 
great question between the noble Lord and 
the French Government with respect to 
the rupture of this negotiation is, whether 
Baron Gros was in such a situation that 
the negotiation actually and entirely ter- 
minated, or whether that case only had 
arisen in which a reference to London and 
to Paris was contemplated. It appears to 
me clear, from what we have already seen 
in the public papers, the translations from 
papers presented to the French Chamber, 
and which I suppose we may assume to be 
authentic, that Baron Gros himself did not 
consider the negotiation entirely termi- 
nated, but that the case had arisen in 
which it was desirable that a reference 
should be had to the Government at home; 
and it is unfortunate, that on the spot 
Baron Gros himself, the negotiator en- 
gaged with this difficult and delicate task, 
does not concur in the view taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government here, or by their 
representative at Athens, that they are at 
issue upon that first and cardinal point on 
which so large a portion of the merits of 
this question must necessarily hinge. The 
noble Lord seems to draw the line very 
strongly, that these claims were to be ad- 
mitted, in all their integrity, by the French 
negotiator, and there was to be no question 
as to the principle of them, but only as to 
the amount to be awarded to Mr. Pacifico; 
but I do not think the French Government 
appear to concur with the noble Lord in 
that view either. It appears to me that 
they considered that to restrict their medi- 
ation within such narrow limits would place 
them in a somewhat degrading position, 
and that the claims of Mr. Pacifico upon the 
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Portuguese Government of so very pro- 
blematical a nature, and upon the face of 
them appearing so monstrous and extrava- 
gant, fell within the matters which the 
French negotiator would be justified in 
investigating. But, as I have said, not 
having had the opportunity of perusing the 
documents, I will not venture to go over 
the statements of the noble Lord. I con- 
cur with him that it would be most desir- 
able that our relations of amity with the 
French Government, and with those other 
great States of Europe which are alienated 
from us at this moment, should, if possible, 
be renewed. Whatever may be the argu- 
ments with which the noble Lord is en- 
abled to defend the line of negotiation he 
has adopted, there can be no doubt that 
the result has been to place England in a 
most unfortunate position; that the nego- 
tiations, in their issue, have been most 
unsuccessful. The noble Lord has dwelt 
upon the alliance with France; he has 
clung to that; it has been the keystone of 
the arch of his policy; and that keystone 
he has contrived, somehow or other, to 
pick out himself. The noble Lord had 
searcely an ally left in Europe but France, 
and he has contrived to offend and to ali- 
enate that ally. I do not conceive, con- 
sidering the gravity of the step the French 
Government has taken, and the publicity 
given to it, that it will be so easy as the 
sanguine hopes of the noble Lord appear 
to paint, to renew the amicable relations 
which have subsisted. I fear the noble 
Lord has contrived to place himself in a po- 
sition of such antagonism with that Govern- 
ment, that he will be a great bar to the 
resumption of friendly relations between 
the two countries. Thisis a subject which, 
as it implicates the honour of this country, 
as it touches nearly its interests, and is 
big with evils and menaces great danger 
to the future, cannot be disposed of lightly 
or hastily; it must oceupy the attention of 
this House. We should be neglecting our 
duty, indeed, if, with a charge thus pub- 
licly made before the whole of Europe, 
implicating the honour and good faith of 
England, and leading necessarily to an in- 
terruption to all our friendly relations with 
the Continental Powers, it should not re- 
ceive in this country, and from this Le- 
gislature, the fullest and most deliberate 
investigation. I conceive that so far there 
is no hostility of feeling at present between 
the French and the English communities. 
I consider that the feelings of England 
towards France are friendly. I consider 
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that there is no national irritation at this 
moment existing on the part of the French 
towards England. Let one or two steps 
be taken in this direction—let us proceed 
with anything like rashness or a desire 
from party motives to vindicate what we 
may find, upon examination, to be objec- 
tionable, and a rivalry must inevitably 
spring up, old feelings of irritation will be 
revived, and the peace of Europe itself will 
have but a short lease of duration. It is 
impossible—I say it advisedly—it is im- 
posible for a state of things such as exists 
at this moment between England and 
almost all the other Powers of Europe, to 
subsist without the future of England being 
menaced with war. 
to conceive that such a state of things can 
long go on, that there can be merely this 
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Mr. SMYTHE: Sir, I should not now 
trespass upon the attention of the House 
if it did not appear to me that there were 
statements in the explanation given to. 
night by the noble Lord at the head of Fo. 
reign Affairs not entirely countenanced b 
the statements in the papers laid upon the 
table of the National Assembly of Franee, 
For instance, I understood the noble Lord 
to say that Baron Gros had withdrawn 
from the negotiation. Now, there is a 
despatch laid before the National Assem. 
bly, in which Baron Gros, on the 24th of 
April, distinctly intimated to Mr. Wyse 
that he had not withdrawn from the media- 
tion; his words were (alluding to the origi- 


It is impossible for us | nai stipulation that coercive measures should 


be resumed without further orders, ‘in case 
he should declare that he gave up the réle 


kind of tacit hostility—this kind of neutral | of mediator ’’), ‘I have not given up the 
hostility—this hostility in heart and in! réle of mediator; I presented to you a pro- 
spirit pervading so large a portion of the | ject which I think just and satisfactory, 
Continent, without its breaking out some- | For God’s sake submit it to Lord Palmer. 


where. 


Let us show, that we, the Legislature of | than that ? 
this country, are prepared to bring to the | 
consideration of this question no spirit of 
party, but to consider it with caution, with 
deliberation, and with impartiality; and 
that while we shall always be ready to 


this country, we feel that we are strong 
enough to do justice even at the expense 
of ourselves. - 

Viscount MAHON had only one obser- 
vation to offer at this stage of the discus- 
sion of these affairs. He simply rose to 
complain, or, more properly speaking, to 
lament the great delay which had taken 
place in the production of the documents 
necessary for the understanding of this 
case. This morning those papers were not 
delivered with the Parliamentary papers. 
In his own case they had not been delivered 
at half-past three, when he left home; but 
he had been told that at some time be- 
tween that hour and the present moment, 
a certain number of copies had been sent 
to Members. He was willing to hope that 
the noble Lord at the head of Foreign 
Affairs had used all despatch and expedi- 
tion in having the documents prepared; 
but, in the absence of those documents, he 
did not think this question could be dis- 
cussed. He therefore entered his protest 
against being drawn into a discussion upon 
this question when the documents upon 
which his opinion must practically be 
founded were not yet fairly in the hands of 
Members. 


Let us guard against it in time. | ston.” 





Can any thing be more distinct 
Now, Sir, if the French peo- 
ple, or the European public, believe in 
those protestations of amity towards France 
in which the noble Lord has indulged, and 
with which he succeeded in evoking the 


| sympathies of this House, and if the Eng- 
maintain the real honour and interests of | 


lish public are parties to those sympathies, 
I think it would have been easy for Mr. 
Wyse, in pursuance of his conciliatory in- 
structions, to have acceded to the request 
of Baron Gros. Sir, I agree with the 
noble Lord the Member for Hertford 
in thinking that the time has not yet 
arrived for the complete discussion of 
this question. But, Sir, what has ar- 
rived, what has happened, what may be 
regarded as an accomplished fact, and 
that upon which some discussion may well 
arise in this House, is the alarming ex- 
change of intimate and confidential rela- 
tions with the Government of France for 
those of alienation and estrangement. Sir, 
it is seldom that I venture to speak in 
Parliament. The last time I presumed to 
address a few words within these walls, in 
1847, I remember that I ventured to im- 
plore the noble Lord not lightly to throw 
away that intimate and cordial under- 
standing with France, which had been be- 
queathed to him by his predecessor the 
Earl of Aberdeen. What has become of 
that entente cordiale now? Why, Sir, the 
Minister of July, 1840, as it was foreseen 
by the most clearsighted of his colleagues, 
has taken every opportunity, under every 
Government of France, to break from that 
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wise, that essential, that auspicious alli- 
ance. For the severance, Sir, is not of 
yesterday. It began when the House of 
Orleans was on the throne of France. It 
began on the question of Switzerland; it 
exposed itself in an isolated protest on the 
question of Cracow; it was consummated 
in the policy which followed upon what was 
called the Spanish marriages. But did 
the severance stop there? Did it stop 
with the fall of Louis Philippe from the 
throne of France? Sir, that severance 
was again manifested after the accession 
of the Republic; it was exhibited in the 
Straits of Messina; it was again shown 
when France reverted to the policy of order 
in the Italian peninsula; once more the 
other day in the affairs of the Rio de la 
Plata; and it has lastly broken out in the 
lamentable and untoward occurrence now 
under discussion. Sir, in these observa- 
tions I intend to confine myself simply to 
the question of our relations with France. 
I would say then, that I think when the 
noble Lord just now, in his able and mas- 
terly statement, proved his case, he did 
not prove a case which in any way im- 
pugned the opposite case of the French 
Government. The noble Lord took great 
pains to show that he had narrowed and 
contracted the original intervention of 
France, first of all from arbitration to 
mediation, and, secondly, from mediation 
to “ good offices.”’ Now, all this I think 
is of a pedantry unworthy of a great nation. 
Surely, in the matter of these miserable 
monies, we could well have afforded to 
submit to the arbitration of a powerful 
and therefore disinterested nation like 
France. But, unhappily, I think through- 
out his negotiations the noble Lord has 
marked his policy by jealousy and distrust, 
and insult towards that Government. Sir, 
I say the noble Lord showed jealousy to 
France, precisely because he offered first 
arbitration, then mediation, and then good 
offices. I say he showed distrust to France, 
asin the papers laid on the table of the 
National Assembly I find that he began 
by abuse of the resident Minister, M. 
Thouvenel, and wound up by abuse of the 
special envoy, Baron Gros. I assert, fur- 
ther, that the noble Lord has shown insult 
to France, as he entered into a convention 
on the 18th of April—and let it be re- 
marked, that throughout the whole of his 
masterly statement not one word escaped 
the noble Lord with regard to that conven- 
tion, and one might be led to suppose it 
had never been projected—which eonven- 
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tion he was obliged to repudiate and reject 
on the 10th of May, and thus offer insult 
to the Government of France. And why 
was it repudiated and rejected? Because, 
on the 27th April, the noble Lord, by the 
aid of a leviathan fleet of Great Britain, 
had at last harpooned his miserable min- 
now, the infinitesimal monarchy of Greece. 
What wonder, then, that an ardent and sus- 
ceptible people, ignew indoles, should take 
notice of so long a series of evil offices from 
the Minister of July, 1840. What wonder 
is it that they should have risen as one 
man, represented by seven-eighths of a 
chamber elected by universal suffrage, to 
applaud the recall of their Ambassador. 
Sir, I have seen it somewhere stated that 
that recall was not sympathised in by the 
higher authorities in France. But this I 
will venture to say, that be the prince or go- 
vernor what he might, who should be at the 
head of affairs in France, he would stand 
a very good chance of sleeping within the 
week at Vincennes on Mount Michel, if he 
had not exhibited that sympathy. It is 
also stated that one portion of the As- 
sembly did not entertain the same feeling 
of indignation at the noble Lord’s conduct 
as is entertained by the people of France. 
But it was only the other day that I read 
a work from the pen of M. Ledru-Rollin, 
certainly the ablest and most eloquent 
leader of the democracy of France. Speak- 
ing of the foreign policy of England, M. 
Ledru-Rollin alludes to it as a worn-out 
vulture in its isolated eyrie. - He states 
that England enters into no treaties which 
it does not violate; and that the sea is not 
more full of ruin and of wrecks than the 
history of England of diplomatic crime. 
Therefore I think it unlikely that the 
party which M. Ledru-Rollin still guides 
from exile should sympathise in the fo- 
reign policy of the Minister of July 1840. 
Now, Sir, it appears to me there are only 
two solutions to this question which would 
be satisfactory to this House. One is al- 
most too absurd to name—the retirement 
of the noble Lord at the head of Foreign 
Affairs; for he is a necessity to that 
Europe to which ke is at the same time 
odious. I will logically prove it. No man 
will dispute that Great Britain is a neces- 
sity to the balance of power. In the pre- 
sent state of parties it is as undeniable a 
necessity that the Whigs should govern, 
and the noble Lord is unquestionably indis- 
pensable to the Whigs. It is, therefore, 
impossible to arrive at that solution. But 
there is another solution still, I would 
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venture to ask the noble Lord to give 
effect to that stipulation of the 18th April, 
by which a benefit will be conferred on 
Greece, a courtesy shown to France, and 
justice will be done to England, whose 
honour in this matter is, I think, so 
solemnly engaged. 

Mr. DRUMMOND: Sir, I am of opin- 
ion that the statement made by the noble 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs on a former 
evening, which has not been interpreted by 
some persons as it ought to have been, 
has now been satisfactorily explained. It 
further appears to me that the noble Lord 
did nothing but his duty in making that 
statement in the terms which he used. 
There is, however, much truth in the old 
saying that when a man is determined 
either to marry or to fight, it is very diffi- 
cult to prevent him. I wish I did not see 
such a pugnacious spirit—such a desperate 
desire to fight, on the part of Her Majes- 
ty’s Ministers. It is true that many cases 
may arise in which it would be impossible 
to put up altogether with an insult from a 
weaker Power; but I remember perfectly 
well the great Mr. Grattan observing, upon 
some occasion—I think it was when Sir F. 
Burdett was committed to the Tower— 

« Every one sides with the weaker party. You 
may sometimes see a little deformed dwarf kick- 
ing the shins of a great giant of a fellow, and when 
the giant, very properly, boxes his ears, all the 
bystanders sympathise with the dwarf by calling 
out ‘ Well done, little one.’ ” 


I am willing to admit, though only for the 
sake of argument, that it was necessary 
for the British Government to send a fleet 
to exact a sum of money from Greece; but 
the moment a great Power like France 
offered its mediation in the matter, Minis- 
ters would have best consulted true policy 
and real dignity by at once surrendering up 
the whole question, and putting it entirely 
out of their own hands. They ought to 
have given France a carte blanche to deal 
with the matter as she pleased. It unfor- 
tunately happens that the documents 
which have been placed upon the table of 


the House, contain evidence showing it | 
to be the general opinion of foreign } 


Powers that the English Government have 
instigated every rebellion that has occurred 
throughout Europe. It is also the opinion 
of the rebels themselves, who complain 
that England fomented their mischievous 
proceedings at first, and left them in the 
lurch at last. The result is, that now we 
have not a single friend in any part of Eu- 
rope. It must be admitted that the noble 
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Lord the Secretary for Foreign A ffairs js 
not particularly nice as to giving offence to 
foreign Governments. Only that morning, 
on reading some papers lately presented to 
the House, relative to the renewal of terms 
of amity between this country and Spain, 
I observed that the noble Lord had inge. 
niously contrived to rub the old sore. The 
noble Lord professed an anxiety to be upon 
terms of peace and amity with the Spanish 
Government, and yet he went out of his 
way to parade before that Government in 
the most offensive and insulting manner a 
name which he knew was odious to it, 
Now, suppose two private gentlemen had 
had a quarrel about one of their servants, 
and agreed to make peace with each other, 
would not every feeling of delicacy and 
honour prevent the name of the servant 
from being introduced into their confer 
ence? It is desirable the House should 
clearly understand that it is not upon 
Ministers they are called upon to pronounce 
judgment in these matters. It is the ho- 
nour of the Crown which is at stake—it is 
a question of peace or war. If the House 
of Commons do not decidedly say by 
large majority that they will have peace 
with France—cost what it may cost— 
[ Cries of ** Oh!’ from the benches usually 
occupied by the ** financial reformers” and 
** friends of peace.”’| Oh, I am nota 
member of the Peace Society. I am not 
one of those who say that there should be 
no war, but I have a great contempt for 
the pot valour which would rush into a war 
without counting the cost, and would then 
come back here whining and erying out for 
diminished armaments, to be followed again 
by complaints of crippled commerce and 
starved manufactures. Let us understand 
what we are about. Weare going to war, 
not with France alone, but with Austria 
and Russia secretly backing her, and we 
must look very sharp if, after the de- 
spatches which have been received this 
day, America is not found behind them. 
CotoneL DUNNE believed what had re- 
cently occurred would not have the effect 
of altering our relations with Greece, nor 
cause any misunderstanding with France. 
With respect to the possession of the 
islands of Cervi and Sapienza, he had 
been connected with the commission, ap- 
pointed twelve years ago, in separating 
Greece from Turkey, and was well aware 
that those islands were considered part of 
the Ionian Islands, and that the Govern- 
ment of Greece had no claim whatever 
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| upon them. 
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Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I would recom- 
mend the House not to ratify, by too as- 
senting a cheer, the suggestion of the 
noble Lord the Member for Hertford, that 
we should not presume to give any opinion 
upon foreign transactions in this House 
until the papers having relation to them 
have been laid upon the table. I re- 
member some little time ago, when the 
affairs of Italy caused considerable ex- 
citement even in the House of Commons, 
a feeling of equal delicacy induced the 
House to postpone a discussion, and to 
withhold an opinion upon some of the most 
important transactions of modern history, 
until the papers on the subject were laid 
before them. At the end of the Session, 
or, I believe, after the prorogation of Par- 
liament, these papers appeared in the shape 
of three folio volumes; and I venture to 
say, if hon. Gentlemen who read those 
three volumes, and digested and mastered 
their contents, walked into the lobby of 
this House, we should see the small- 
est minority ever found in that chamber. 
Sir, I believe there is no popular assembly 
in Europe that less willingly obtrudes it- 
self in discussions connected with our di- 
plomatie relations than the House of Com- 
mons. I am sure that no Government, 
in England, has been more tenderly treated 
by the House of Commons in that respect 
than Her Majesty’s present Government. 
But exactly in proportion as that wise re- 
serve prevails among us, do I think we 
have a right to expect, on the part of the 
Government of the day, a becoming frank- 
ness. It is an understood condition of the 
compact between the Government and the 
Opposition on this subject, that if the latter 
does not provoke discussions which might 
injure important negotiations, the former 
shall evince when necessary a proportionate 
frankness. Sir, the speech of the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State, to-night, 
has been described as an able and masterly 
statement; but, for the life of me, I can- 
not understand why it should not have 
been made a week ago; for the noble Lord 
has said nothing which he might not have 
said the day before the adjournment. If 
the beneficial consequences the noble Lord 
contemplates are to flow, I think it mat- 
ter of regret that even a week should have 
been lost in making a statement which 
might as well have been made then as now, 
and which, according to the silent expecta- 
tions of hon. Gentlemen opposite, is caleu- 
lated to remove all those inconveniences we 
have observed and lamented. Now, Sir, I 
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do not desire or intend, on the present occa- 
sion—I see no necessity for so doing—to 
enter into any discussion upon the affairs 
of Greece. But I would observe that al- 
though the noble Lord has, we will admit, 
answered satisfactorily the question of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Man- 
chester of last Thursday, I am not aware 
that the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment has yet satisfactorily explained that 
tone of reserve and tint of equivocal colour- 
ing which characterised his reply to other 
questions on that day. I apprehend that 
no sane man thinks the Greek claims are 
anything but a pretext—no one of sane 
mind can suppose that a powerful armament 
of Britain was suddenly brought into the 
waters of the Mediterranean to advocate the 
somewhat ludicrous and suspicious claims 
of Mr. Pacifico. Some cause, not stated, 
seems to have been at the bottom of this 
demonstration. In some of the diplomatic 
documents that have transpired in this, 
country, it would appear that some intima-‘ 
tion of this cause is given. It seems to have 
been necessary, in the opinion of the Go- 
vernment, that a great demonstration of the 
power of England last year should be made 
in the Mediterranean seas. There were 
disturbances in one of our dependencies 
—in a Greek State under our protection. 
And here I would remark that I observe 
one point of unanimity in the supporters 
of Het Majesty’s Government. These sup- 
porters are unanimous as a whole, but as 
sections they are in opposition. One class 
of supporters regard the noble Lord the 
Secretary for the Colonies as an extremely 
incompetent and headstrong Minister. An- 
other section of those Gentlemen, unani- 
mous in their support of the Administration, 
take it in their head to denounce the other 
Secretary, the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. He is a harsh 
and arbitrary Minister, they say. But it 
happened last year, that these two Secre- 
taries of State, who are supposed not to 
agree in sentiment upon any subject what- 
ever, were obliged to interfere in the 
same quarter of the globe, and to co- 
operate together. The moment I heard 
the Colonial Secretary was meddling 
in Ionia, and afterwards, in co-operation 
with the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in Attica, I thought that something 
would happen. And when the expected 
discussion takes place, we may perhaps 
discover that these two stars crossing 
each other have produced those disasters 
which we now deplore. The noble Lord 
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the Member for Hertford warned us not to | reasons why the Minister Plenipotentiary 
give our opinions until the papers are be- | of all the Russias was not his guest. But 
fore us. But the noble Lord might have considering that even in this book, which 
remembered that the papers on this subject | we have not had an opportunity of reading, 
are now in the possession of the House. I | there are several despatches of the Russian 
cannot say—and I suppose I speak the feel- | Ambassador, and considering that in all 
ing of the majority of the House—I cannot | the transactions connected with Greece, 
say they are in my possession, for I have | Russia is a party deeply interested, and one 
not received them yet. They came too | of the chief Powers of the world, it would 
late : they came, like the noble Lord’s de-| have been extremely satisfactory if the 
spatches, too late for the post. If the; noble Lord had not ignored the existence 
noble Lord could only have contrived that | of Russia, and had informed the House 
we should have had our papers as soon as [that he not only had a prospect of re. 
the French Assembly had their documents, | establishing a cordial understanding with 
I confess I should have listened with much | France, but that our cordial understanding 
more satisfaction to the ‘‘ masterly state- | with Russia was not in the least degree 
ment’ of the noble Lord, which we cannot | damaged or endangered. But neither of 
answer, because the noble Lord at the time | these great and salient points was even 
he speaks brings forward for the first time | so much as incidentally alluded to through- 
those voluminous papers, and lays them | out the “ masterly statement.”” But there 
on the table. But, Sir, I observed| was another point—and I am speaking 
very singular omissions in the ‘‘ masterly | now without authentic documents, and 
statement”’ of which we have heard so | following the noble Lord, who certainly 
much. We heard nothing, for instance, | with masterly tactics made his defence, 
as the hon. Member for Canterbury very | because he kept from us the documents 
properly pointed out—we heard nothing} and authorities by which it only could 
throughout that singular exposition—not | be confronted — there is, I say, a third 
a single allusion to the convention of| point on which I could have wished that 
April agreed upon in London. Who|we had had satisfactory information, and 
could possibly have supposed—who really | that is with respect to the islets that we 
was in ignorance of these matters—that | have heard so much about. It would have 
whilst the noble Lord was entering into| afforded some satisfaction, I am sure, 
all these interesting details about the do-|to the House, if the noble Lord had 
ings of third-rate diplomatists in a fourth-| told us that these elements of future dis- 
rate State—that the Foreign Minister of} cord were dismissed from this question, 
England and the Ambassador of the Re-| and that hereafter, however anxious may 
public of France were negotiating together | be the position of Great Britain—how- 
in the capital of Great Britain? Why, Sir, | ever great the difficulties with which we 
no doubt the grievance—the sore grievance | may have to contend as regards France 
of the French nation—is, that they should | and the other Powers connected with the 
have permitted the Ambassador of their | question—still that this long controverted 
Republic to enter into a negotiation and | subject had been finally settled by the di- 
draw up a convention with the Foreign Min- | plomacy of the noble Lord. Yet to those 
ister of England; and then find, instead | three great, and in my opinion principal, 
of these great personages solving the knot | points connected with this question, not 
—notwithstanding all that demonstration | one allusion has fallen from Her Majesty's 
of good feeling on the part of France, and} Ministers. I say Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
all that employment of powerful energies, | because I reprobate the loose habit we get 
that it all ends in a squabble in a remote | into in this House of attacking the chief of 
corner of the world, carried on by ob-| a particular department, instead of the Go- 
scure and subordinate individuals. But the | vernment. If any blunder is made, the chief 
‘* masterly statement ’’ made other omis- | criminal is the First Minister of the Crown 
sions on matters of the first importance; | —he it is who is the chief of the policy of 
for I listened in vain for the slightest | the Government; and I mean to hold him 
allusion to the position in which we|responsible, The noble Lord the Secretary 
are placed with respect to Russia in| of State, although he presides over his 
consequence of these transactions. I did | own peculiar department, occupies in real- 
not expect the noble Lord to enter into} ity a subordinate position. Well, if no al- 
the details of his diplomatic dinner |lusion is made to the principal points on 
party —I did not wish him to give us| which the attention of Europe is now fixed, 
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and if after weeks of cramming, and pre- 
yenting us from having the documents by 
which we might meet the Government, if 
the only case brought forward by the Go- 
yernment is a case which omits these im- 
portant points, and one that is narrowed to 
the smallest issue—let us see how satisfac- 
tory is the ‘‘ masterly statement”’ as re- 
spects the very narrow issue on which the 
noble Lord has chosen to enlighten us—I 
mean the immediate causes of the misun- 
derstanding with France, which has arisen 
out of the proceedings in Greece. Well, 
Sir, it appears that the French Republic, 
in consequence of the arrival of our fleet 
at Athens—remembering always, as the 
House should, that France by treaty is 
peculiarly interested in all the transactions 
of these countries—the French Republic 
was desirous to mediate in this affair. The 
noble Lord studiously avoided a mediation 
or an arbitration on the part of France. 
The noble Lord—the organ of the Govern- 
ment on this question—I do him the jus- 
tice to admit that his expressions on this 
subject, as far as I can form an opinion 
from the documents laid before the French 
Assembly, never were equivocal or ambigu- 
ous. From the first moment when the 
French Republic offered her mediation, she 
might have distinctly collected, from the 
language, the manner, and demeanour of 
the noble Lord, his extreme unwillingness 
that she should interfere in the business. 
Now, Sir, what does the noble Lord do 
under these circumstances ? He says, ‘ I 
am for no arbitration or mediation, but I 
consent to the French Republic exercising 
what are called ‘ good offices.””’ Now, 
Sir, if there is any process in diplomacy 
more dangerous than another, it is con- 
senting that a third Power shall exercise 
good offices. That Power, remember, is in- 
vested with no authority under these cireum- 
stances, and therefore incurs no responsibi- 
lity; and—except in the case in which both 
parties between whom the controversy lies, 
are anxious that a termination of the misun- 
standing should take place, and that a 
golden bridge should be conveniently and 
quickly formed, by which the one may re- 
tire with honour—it is a principle in the 
conduct of such affairs which ought never 
to be lost sight of, never to consent to in- 
vesting a third Power with a fulfilment only 
of what are termed ‘good offices;”’ for under 
no circumstances, except those of mere 
form, can I recollect an occasion where 
such a delegation has not ended in disap- 
pomtment, and often in disaster. Still, 
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one thing is quite clear. However unwil- 
ling the Government was at the beginning 
to assent to the interference of France— 
however impolitic it was on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government to agree to this 
doubtful position being assumed by the Re- 
public — having once taken that course, 
Her Majesty’s Ministers should have 
acted cordially. They should have act- 
ed sincerely. However imperfect the 
machinery with which the Republic of 
France was invested for the fulfilment of 
the common object, it was not Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government who had refused arbi- 
tration or mediation that ought to have 
thrown difficulties in the way, or to have 
created impediments that might prevent a 
satisfactory termination of the Eom. 
Now, did Her Majesty’s Government act 
thus—did they act cordially, sincerely, and 
frankly towards the French Republic ? 
That is a question to be decided even by 
hon. Gentlemen who have received the 
‘masterly statement’ with such ready 
cheers, and who are averse to entering 
into the discussion to-night. And I say 
the evidence before us is complete on the 
subject, without analysing the book, which 
none of us have yet read. Here is a 
passage which my eye catches accidentally 
in turning over the blue book, and I will 
read it to the House, because, while very 
brief, it is yet pregnant with meaning. It 
is in the despatch of the Marquess of Nor- 
manby to Viscount Palmerston, written on 
the 9th, and received on the 10th instant, 
and it describes the effect produced in Paris 
when the news first arrived of the settle- 
ment of the Greek question. There is a 
conversation given between the Marquess 
of Normanby and General de la Hitte. 
What will the House think of this ?— 


“ General de la Hitte read me a despatch which 
he had communicated when he had first received 
it from M. Drouyn de Lhuys, of the date of the 
3rd of March, in which he states himself to have 
discussed the point with your Lordship, and to 
have obtained your complete assent to the condi- 
tion there required by the French Government, 
that in case of any difference of opinion between 
Mr. Wyse and Baron Gros as to the terms to be 
proposed to the Greek Government, hostile pro- 
ceedings should not be recommenced until a fur- 
ther reference had been made for instructions to 
London and Paris.” 


Let the House mark the words— 


“in case of any differences of opinion between 
Mr. Wyse and Baron Gros as to the terms to be 
proposed to the Greek Government, hostile pro- 
ceedings should not be recommenced until a re- 
ference has been made for further instructions 
from London and Paris.” 
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These are very wide words; and what Ge- 
neral de la Hitte thought he had a good 
right to complain of was, that Mr. Wyse 
had stated that he never received instrue- 
tions of that character, and certainly had 
acted in the last instance in defiance of 
their purport. The Marquess of Normanby 
goes on to say— 


“T was unable either to admit or deny that M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys had rightly understood your 
Lordship to assent to this condition on the part 
of the French Government, having had no direct 
communication with you since that date, on this 
particular point; but I am bound to state that 
snch has been the impression here; and from 
General de la Hitte’s constant language, I do not 
believe that he would have continued the good 
offices of France had he believed that they 
could have had the termination they have now 
received,” 


That despatch, to my mind, is pretty well 
conclusive as to the merits of the question. 
You may split hairs— you may explain 
away phrases, but I ask the House this 
simple question, ‘‘ Do you think that when 
the French Republic sent an Ambassador 
here to draw up a convention with the Eng- 
lish Minister which would settle the affairs 
of Greece, that they could have imagined 
that, by any possible combination of cireum- 
stances, the affairs of Greece could be set- 
tled at Athens instead of at London?” 
No man will deny that diplomatic cor- 
respondence may be susceptible of many 
explanations—it is possible many miscon- 
ceptions may occur— great errors may 
be committed in one quarter and another 
—I do not say that the House is called 
upon to give an opinion on these points, 
but I am satisfied the House cannot for a 
moment conceive that the French Govern- 
ment would have consented to send an Am- 
bassador to London, if they had believed 
it possible that the dispute would be settled 
at Athens. That, Sir, is the cream of the 
ease. Then I ask why, after Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had received the first 
overtures of the French Government with 
coldness and a repulse, why did they, after 
finally declining their suggestion, assent to 
a most imperfect and unsatisfactory ma- 
chinery for the settlement of the business ? 
Was the conduct of Her Majesty’s Minis- 
try straightforward to France, even if it 
was not cordial? First, it was not cordial; 
and then it was not frank. The catastro- 
phe never could have occurred if there had 
been cordiality. I don’t know what the 
First Minister thinks of this affair. Every 
night he is reminded by Members on both 
sides of the House that he is a Minister 
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free from ressponsibility to Parliament, and 
that makes a man bold. But the noble 
Lord, I believe, has not yet been in power 
for four years, and I think he must haye 
sometimes reflected on the remarkable 
diplomatic occurrences that have taken 
place within that short period. One day 
we are told that a Plenipotentiary of our 
Government is rudely expelled from Madrid, 
Next we learn with anxiety that the Aus. 
trian Ambassador has disappeared from 
London; and then we suddenly learn that 
the French Ambassador is recalled. And 
only a little time ago we heard that the 
waters of the Hellespont were in commotion, 
fven the Turkish Ambassador was ner. 
vous; and nobody knows what has become 
of the Russian Ambassador. It is not 
known whether he, too, has gone off, or 
whether he still remains to adorn that so- 
ciety of which he is justly considered an 
ornament. But I think the noble Lord, 
remembering these circumstances — that 
his Government has been in a series of 
diplomatic scrapes from the first moment 
of his taking office—that the country has 
been reconciled to these unfortunate con- 
tingencics by the recollection that at least 
our powerful neighbours were still upon 
the best terms with us—and that whatever 
might be our differences with the other 
Powers of Europe, the French people yet 
remained, under every form of government 
the cordial ally of England—I think the 
noble Lord, when he finds that his Admin- 
istration may have succeeded in depriving us 
even of that sole compensation for all the 
other mischances of our diplomacy, that 
even the noble Lord, although it is seven 
o’clock, and though there seems to be a 
kind of agreement that there shall be si- 
lence on the other side, will feel it only 
due to the country that he should get up, 
and, if possible, give the House the assur- 
ance that we have still one ally left. 
Lorp J. RUSSELL: Sir, the speech 
we have just heard is one of the greatest 
proofs that could have been given of the 
wisdom of the advice of the noble Lord the 
Member for Hertford, that it would be 
well not to debate this question until hon. 
Members had had time to peruse the con- 
tents of the papers on this subject; for, 
certainly, if the hon. Gentleman who has 
just spoken had had a glimpse of the con- 
tents of those papers, he could not have 
fallen into the series of errors which have 
characterised his speech. The hon. Gen- 
tleman expresses his wonder that my noble 
Friend made no reference to the convel- 
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tion of the 18th of April. Why, the object | have been highly useful if Baron Gros had 


of my noble Friend’s explanation was to 
show that the charge and statement that 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in France 
appeared to have made, that my noble 
Friend had made a promise which he had 
not kept, was not a well-founded state- 
ment. But the convention to which he 
alludes was made on April 18, and on the 
23rd of April Baron Gros made that an- 


nouncement to the Greek Government and | 


to Mr. Wyse, which, in the opinion of Mr. 
Wyse, suspended and put an end to the 
powers of Baron Gros as a negotiator. 
Mr. Wyse might be right, or he might be 
wrong, in that interpretation; and my noble 
Friend’s arguments were intended to show 
that Mr. Wyse was justified in that inter- 
pretation, and in the consequent recourse 
to coercive measures. But if he was right 
in that course, and justified in that inter- 
pretation, it is obvious that the convention 
of the 18th of April must arrive too late 
to influence the French negotiator on the 
23rd of that month. The intervening four 
days were not sufficient to allow it to go 
out, so as to exercise any influence in 
Greece over the conduct of the English 
and French negotiators. And yet this 


seems to have been such a puzzle to the 
hon. Gentleman, that he cannot understand 
why my noble Friend did not explain why 
the convention of the 18th of April did not 


conclude the business in this country. If 
it should appear that Mr. Wyse has mis- 
taken his instructions, and the purport of 
Baron Gros’ announcement to the Greek 
Government, then it might be said that my 
noble Friend had not laid due emphasis on 
the convention of the 18th of April. But 
the statement which my noble Friend made, 
precluded his having any necessity to lay 
any stress upon that convention. Whether 
the hon. Gentleman was right, or Mr. 
Wyse was right, might be a matter for 
argument when hon. Members have read 
the papers. The hon. Gentleman also 
complained that this negotiation had been 
concluded at Athens and not in London. 
Why, from the first it was intended that 
this question should be settled in Athens, 
and not by England only. France sent a 
negotiator there for the express purpose of 
settling the question there; and the first 
thing the French Ambassador did was to 
agree that the negotiation should be con- 
dueted at Athens. The convention was 
Proposed on the 15th of April, and carried 
out on the 18th. It was an afterthought 
of the French Ambassador, and it would 





not thought it right to take the step he 
did. The convention would then have 
concluded the whole negotiation upon terms 
perfectly satisfactory to England and 
France; and we certainly lament that it 
did not do so. Allusion.has been made to 
the explanation I made a few days ago; 
and, without entering upon the general 
discussion, I am anxious to state a few 
words with respect to the explanation I 
then made. Having been engaged in pub- 
lic business on Friday, and having attended 
a Select Committee of the House until 
three o’clock, I had not read the despatch 
which was read by General Lahitte to the 
French Assembly. I had seen a general 
statement in the newspapers that the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs had read a de- 
spatch for the withdrawal of M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys, but I had not read the despatch. 
But what I had read was a despatch of the 
Marquess of Normanby, giving an account 
of his communication with General Lahitte; 
and when the hon. Gentleman asked me 
the question which he put, I stated the 
purport of that despatch—that, in conse- 
quence of the displeasure felt by the 
French Government with respect to the 
affairs of Greece, they had thought it right 
to recall their Ambassador. That was my 
statement, made in perfect conformity with 
the representations which had been made 
to us. But I went on to say that the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs had 
stated to the Marquess of Normanby that 
the return of M. Drouyn de Lhuys should 
be considered as natural, since, having 
been sent here specially to settle the affairs 
of Greece, and the negotiations having 
failed, his mission had reached its termina- 
tion. Now, it is right I should state that, 
by a despatch received to-day from the 
Marquess of Normanby, it appears that 
while the Marquess says he has a recollec- 
tion that these were the terms used by 
General Lahitte, the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, yet that, in consequence 
of the Marquess of Normanby having stated 
that these events might affect his position 
in Paris, the words may have been used 
out of civility and kindness to him. Gene- 
ral Lahitte does not, it appears, recollect 
having used these terms; and the Marquess 
of Normanby says, that being the case, he 
certainly cannot hold the French Minister 
of Foreign Affairs to words which he does 
not recollect having employed. Now, not 
being aware that the statement I made was 
one which General Lahitte would not bear 
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out, and having given it as the Marquess of 
Normanby stated it—whether it was a 
statement that went in anyway to explain the 
termination of M. Drouyn de Lhuys’ mis- 
sion or not—it was a matter for which I was 
not responsible. I wish to state that the 
French Government had, from displeasure 
with the conduct of England, recalled their 
Ambassador from this country, yet that 
there had been words used by the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs from the na- 
ture of which we did not think the matter 
so serious as that circumstance might have 
led us to suppose. With respect to any 
other statement of mine, I can only say 
that I answered the questions asked of me 
to the best of my judgment. When the 
hon. Member for Radnorshire asked whe- 
ther we had a copy of the despatch recall- 
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sures. These coercive measures were sus 
pended at the request of the French Go, 
vernment, who offered their good offices 
on the occasion. Those good offices were 
accepted and were successful, no further 
coercive measures being rendered neces. 
sary. Another case took place with re. 
gard to Mexico, and in that instance our 
position was reversed. France and Mexico 
were on the eve of hostilities; but the good 
offices of England were successful in pre- 
venting those hostilities, and restoring 
peace. Therefore it is not at all true, as 
a general maxim, that good offices may not 
be of great service with respect to such 
matters. I need not enter into other ques. 
tions on which hon. Gentlemen have touch. 
ed; but I will say that I agree so far with 
what has been stated, that if there is any 
explanation we can make to the French 





the actual purport of his question, I an-| Government, consistent with the honour 
swered that we had not a copy of that | and the interests of England, that may re- 
despatch; but, in answer to a question put | move the unhappy misunderstanding that 
by another hon. Gentleman, I stated that | exists, and restore to a state of harmony 


the despatch had been read. Therefore I 
say, Sir, that the statement I made the 
other evening to the House was a state- 
ment of the whole truth, so far as I was 
then aware of it. With respect to the 


general question, though the House does 


not think it proper to enter into a formal 


discussion on these matters, yet I am truly | 


sorry that there should have been any ob- 
servations made ; and I think there were 


observations made by the hon. Member for | 
Canterbury that may tend rather to in-| 


crease than to diminish the ditficulties of 
this question. In any discussion that may 
hereafter take place in this House, I shall 
be happy to take my full share of responsi- 


bility along with my noble Friend who. 


has conducted these negotiations, because, 


though he was the organ of the Govern- | 


ment, and in full possession of the senti- 


ments of the Government on the matters | 


in question, yet I, as the head of that Go- 
vernment, avow and consider myself to be 


mainly responsible for the course which | 


has been pursued. Sir, I must further 
add, in answer to the observations of the 


hon. Gentleman, that there have been oc- | 
casions—for there have been more than | 
one occasion—when mediation and good | 
offices— [Mr. Disrazxt: I spoke of “good | 
offices’’ ]—there have been occasions, then, | 


I say, when the exercise of ‘‘ good offices”’ 


have been essential in maintaining the | 


peace of two countries. I need only state 
the case of Naples, in which a demand by 
ourselves was enforced by coercive mea- 


| the relations between the two countries, 
' there is no effort that Her Majesty’s Go- 
| vernment will not make to accomplish that 
‘desirable object. I trust, notwithstanding 
the taunts of the hon. Member for Buck. 
'inghamshire, that we shall have credit for 
| cordiality and sincerity in that wish. I do 
not think any circumstance, since I have 
filled the situation which I now hold in 
public affairs, has given me so much pain 
as this unhappy difference with the Go- 
vernment of France. There has been more 
than one occasion on which—I do not wish 
‘to enter into details—we have shown 
wish to consult the interests of the Gover. 
ment of France, when, I will not say the 
interests of England, but the popular feel- 
ing of England, was a good deal against 
the proceedings of the French Gover- 
ment, because it was our wish to show for- 
bearance to a Government which we de 
sired to see strong and powerful, and whose 
existence and strength we conceived to be 
necessary to the permanent peace and 
prosperity of Europe. 
| Subject dropped. 


SUPPLY—ADULTERATION OF COFFEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
| Chair.” 

Mr. C. ANSTEY said, that on bring- 
ing forward the subject which he had now 
again the honour to move, he last year 
jhad pointed out that there were thre 
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courses open to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer: to repeal the customs duty on 
colonial coffee altogether—to enforce the 
existing law—or to impose an excise duty 
on vegetable substitutes for coffee. The 
right hon. Baronet had stated that he did 
not think it expedient to propose any 
change of the existing law; the inference, 
therefore, was, that he would not longer 
interpose between the laws and their en- 
forcement. The public health was affected 
by these adulterations of coffee, perpe- 
trated by fraudulent dealers, under the di- 
rect sanction of the Treasury minute, to an 
extent which the witnesses described as 
perfectly awful. It was a singular fact, 
that whilst the consumption of all other 
articles had increased since the reduction 
of the customs duties in 1846, that of 
coffee alone had decreased. The reason 
of this was that coffee was adulterated to 
an enormous extent, and because the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and the Government stood in the way 
of the operation of the law which would pre- 
vent that adulteration from taking place. 
The Act of the 43rd Geo. III. prohibited 
the adulteration of coffee and cocoa under 
apenalty of 100/. and a forfeiture of the 
article. But the Act was to be put into 
operation by means of the Commissioners 
of Excise. Now, it was singular that 
whilst the Commissioners prosecuted for 
adulterations of tea and pepper, they had 
not prosecuted for adulteration of coffee. 
On the 4th of August, 1840, on complaints 
being made to the excise by coffee dealers 
in Liverpool that that article was adulte- 
rated to a great extent by mixing chicory 
with it, the Lords of the Treasury issued 
a minute prohibiting any prosecution, and 
stating that no fraud had been committed 
as long as the duty on the chicory had 
been paid. This was the minute the re- 
scinding of which he wished to obtain, 
through the instrumentality of that House. 
It was not unfair or uncharitable to sup- 
pose that some secret reasons, some pow- 
erful influence, must have operated on the 
mind of the then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and the Lords of the Treasury, 
which induced them thus to interfere with 
the execution of the law of the land, and 
to give an advantege to the fraudulent 
dealer over the fair dealer. But let the 
House observe how it affected the revenue. 
In 1830 the revenue derived from the duty 
on coffee amounted to 579,3631. In 1847, 
after the duty had been reduced, there 
were 37,472,153 lbs. of coffee delivered for 
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consumption in this country; in 1848 it 
was reduced to 37,107,279 lbs.; in 1849 it 
was still further reduced to 34,431,074 lbs.; 
and in the three first months of the present 
year there were introduced into five prin- 
cipal ports of the kingdom, 5,888,761 Ibs. 
against 7,623,464 lbs. for the correspond- 
ing period of last year; so that in three 
months the revenue had decreased to the 
amount of about 36,000/., and it was cal- 
culated, at a moderate estimate, that the 
falling-off for the present year, as com- 
pared with the last, would be 162,0001., 
or, if compared with 1847, 250,000/. 
The merchants at home, the colonists, and 
the retail traders, all, with one exception, 
had presented memorials to the Govern- 
ment complaining of the system of adul- 
teration, and alleging that as long as it 
was suffered to continue, the revenue would 
decrease. The one exception to the gene- 
ral voice was Mr. Younger, who avowed 
himself to be the fortunate individual who 
discovered the art of adulterating coffee 
with chicory, and who asked the Govern- 
ment to give him an opportunity of trying 
another method of adulteration by the use 
of another vegetable. That gentleman 
complained that other persons were in the 
practice of adulterating chicory itself, and 
he alleged that 10,000 tons of chicory and 
10,000 tons of another vegetable, which 
was used as a substitute for chicory, were 
annually sold in this country for coffee. 
Assuming the half of these figures to be 
the truth, it would show that 22,400,000 lbs. 
of stuff was sold in our markets under the 
name and at the price of coffee, while, ac- 
cording to the returns, the amount of 
coffee entered for consumption during last 
year was 34,431,074 1b. How great must 
be the loss of revenue under a system 
which permitted a spurious article to be 
substituted for coffee to an amount almost 
equal to the quantity of coffee itself that 
was imported into this country? How 
could the right hon. Gentleman ask for 
new taxes, when he thus voluntarily aban- 
doned a revenue of 250,000I. sterling per 
annum? The memorialists, among whom 
were the members of the Chamber of 
Commerce at Ceylon, and no less than 91 
respectable houses in London, at the head 
of which was Baring Brothers, asked no 
protection; all they required was that the 
operation of the law might not be impeded. 
He knew many persons supposed that the 
mixture was more wholesome than the 
genuine coffee. Whether that were so or 
not, it was @ fraud to sell chicory for 
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other substances. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had exhibited some of the essence of 
acorns, and if he had tasted it he was 
sure the illness which had kept the right 
hon. Gentleman from his place in Parlia- 
ment, and which the House had so much 
regretted, must be attributed to that fact. 
Mr. Younger said that the farmers adul- 
terated the chicory root to an extent of 
from 25 to 50 per cent, by mixing up with 
it parsnips, beetroot, &c. This forced 
what Mr. Younger calls the respectable 
houses to do the same, and they adul- 
terated again to the extent of from 25 to 
50, and sometimes 75 per cent. 
got to the grocer it was again adulterated, 
so that its identity was completely lost. 
He would read for the House a list of 
articles with which it was adulterated. 
First, there was common ruddle; then 
there was a kind of earth called Spanish 
brown, inferior to Venetian red. A very 
common mode of adulteration was by 
mouldy ship biscuits. These were obtain- 
ed at Liverpool, Bristol, and Hull in large 
quantities. His informant stated that on 
a complaint being made to a Quaker gen- 
tleman, that the stuff which he sold for 
coffee to the grocers was not of the proper 
colour, he made this answer, ‘‘ We can 
put a little more soot in it to work up the 
colour.” Burnt sugar and a modicum of 
isinglass, and even Russian glue, were 
used in adulteration. Another gentleman 
complained that rope yarn and even vege- 
table offal from the dunghill were used, 
and all under the direct sanction of the 
right hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Yes, for those who looked to him for in- 
structions were the persons whose duty it 
was to enforce the law and suppress the 
abominations, but they were not allowed 
to prosecute. The right hon. Gentleman 
showed as little regard for the public 
health as he did for the public revenue: 
and the result of the system was discou- 
ragement to the fair trader, and encourage- 
ment to the unfair one. Several traders 
were obliged to adopt the system of adul- 
teration in self-defence ; but he had letters 
in his possession to show that they were 
ready to avow submission to the law if the 
law were applied to all fairly, which would 
not be permitted by the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer. By the trade and navigation 
reports, it appeared that the total quantity 
of coffee imported in the months of March 
and April, 1849, was 1,615,615 Ibs, 
whilst in the corresponding months of the 
present year the importation reached 
2,170,493 lbs., thus showing a great in- 
crease. The quantity entered for con- 
sumption in the months of March and 
April, 1849, was 2,823,920 lbs., whilst in 
the corresponding month of the present 
year it was only 2,454,540 lbs., thus show- 
ing a considerable decrease. In the quar- 
ter ending 5th April of the present year, 
the increase of importation as compared 
with the corresponding quarter of the pre. 
vious year, was 4,236,999 lbs., whilst the 
decrease in consumption was 3,650,526 
Ibs. He might go on and show that the 
ease was similar throughout, always an 
increase in the importation, and a decrease 
in the consumption ; and the petition to 
the Treasury asserted that whilst the con- 
sumption of the genuine coffee was falling 
off, that of the adulterated article was in- 
ereasing. The only article which exhibited 
similar anomalies was that of cocoa, which 
was allowed to be adulterated in the same 
way as coffee. The papers he held in his 
hand showed that the revenue on tobacco, 
which had been increasing for years back, 
still continued to increase ; and he wished 
to state that what the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer refused to do in the case of 
coffee, he did in the case of tobacco ; be- 
cause he found in the return moved for by 
the hon. Member for Neweastle that in 
1844 several prosecutions had been sue- 
cessfully carried out against parties for 
adulterating tobacco by means of chicory, 
sugar, and other articles. In 1847 he 
found that the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer instituted two prosecutions for 
the adulteration of tobacco by means of 
chicory, in one case to the extent of 5 
per cent, and in the other 3 per cent; and 
that on conviction the latter was let off, 
and the former fined 507. In 1844 he 
found that the prosecutions for the adul- 
teration of tobacco by means of chicory, 
saccharine, and other matters, amounted 
to 78; in 1845 to 102; in 1846, to 15; 
in 1847, to 9; in 1848, to 15; and in 
1849, to 12; thus showing that the pro 
secutions had done their work, and since 
then the revenue was on the increase. The 
previous Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
right hon. Member for the University of 
Cambridge, in taking office in 1841, found 
the revenue on tobacco declining, as was 
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the case at present with the revenue in 
coffee ; and, on inquiry, he found, it was 
owing to the system of adulteration that 
prevailed. He accordingly prepared a Bill 
regulating the sale of tobacco, and defin- 
ing the substances that might be used in 
its adulteration ; and he had the authority 
of that right hon. Gentleman for saying 
that not only did the revenue increase, 
but it continued steadily to increase. Now, 
he did not ask the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to bring in a Bill, he only asked 
him not to stand in the way of the execution 
of the law by revoking the Treasury order, 
and to listen to the representations made 
by the merchants and those interested in 
the growth of coffee. He did not want to see 
any heavy duty imposed upon the growth of 
chicory, as had been desired by some of the 
memorialists of the Treasury, but was anx- 
ious that the Government should permit the 
Commissioners of Excise to give effect to 
the 43rd Geo. III. and 3rd George IV., 
prohibiting the adulteration of coffee with 
chicory, or other deleterious articles. 

Amendment proposed— 

“To leave out from the word * That’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘ for 
the sake of the public health, the improvement 
of the revenue, and the encouragement of the 
fair trader, it is expedient that the Commissioners 
of Excise be directed to prosecute all persons 
offending against the laws which regulate the sale 
of roasted vegetable substitutes for coffee, or 
whereby the fraudulent adulteration of coffee is 
made punishable,’ ” 
instead thereof. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER did not propose to deny the facts 
stated by the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
There was no doubt about the fact that the 
consumption of coffee had fallen off, as well 
as the revenue derived from it, and that 
chicory, and perhaps other articles, were 
mixed with coffee. But there was still a 
further question— whether the falling-off 
in the consumption of coffee was owing to 
its mixture with chicory. Of that he had 
very great doubts. Several other articles 
had fallen off in consumption as well as 
coffee. There was another remarkable 
cireumstance. The price of ordinary tea 
consumed by the great body‘of the popula- 
tion had been reduced in price to the 
amount of ls. a pound. A preference was 
given to tea over coffee; for a much larger 
quantity of tea was imported last year than 
during the preceding year, and there was, 
of course, an increased revenue from that 
source. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
Proposed that the Act 3rd George IV. 
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should be enforced against those who adul- 
terated coffee. His first reason for that 
proposal was founded on the ground of the 
public health. He could only now repeat 
what he had said on a former occasion, 
that he did not believe the use of chicory 
by itself with coffee was in the slightest 
degree prejudicial to the health of the 
people. The hon, and learned Gentleman 
might not like chicory: he (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) did not like it; but that 
was not the question. Though there had 
been many memorials from dealers in coffee 
against the use of chicory, it was worthy of 
remark that not one had emanated from the 
consumers. It was notorious that chicory 
was mixed with coffee—he had never heard 
any one deny it, nor that such mixture was 
injurious to the health of the party who used 
it. Nor was there anything unwholesome 
in the greater part of the other vegetable 
mixtures. He was surprised to hear the 
hon. and learned Gentleman say that peas 
and beans and carrots were deleterious, 
and had never heard any one else say so. 
The second ground which would justify the 
Government in interfering, was the loss of 
revenue; that ground occasioned their in- 
terference in the case of tobacco. It was 
not for the sake of the health of the parties 
smoking tobacco that the Government in- 
terfered to prevent adulteration, or whe- 
ther tobacco was made more or less healthy 
by the addition of water or other ingredi- 
ents, for he disclaimed the idea of taking 
the slightest care of the health of the to- 
bacco smoker—but purely upon the con- 
sideration of revenue. Then, as regarded 
tea, the Government interfered upon an- 
other ground. It was notorious that sloe 
leaves, dried upon copper, were mixed with 
tea—that was a most deleterious mixture, 
and the Government interfered in the case 
of teas on grounds of public health; in that 
of tobacco on considerations of revenue. 
If the hon. and learned Gentleman made 
inquiries, he would find that all the milk 
he drank did not come from the cow, nor 
was all the bread he ate composed of wheat 
flour; but he would hardly ask the Govern- 
ment to watch the doings of the bakers 
and dairymen. Regard must be had to the 
old maxim, Caveat emptor. If the mixed 
coffee was unpleasant to the taste or in- 
jurious in its effects, why, the public would 
teach the seller not to continue its sale by 
keeping away from his shop; and the ven- 
dor of the genuine articles would have the 
more custom. The original sanction for 
the use of chicory was issued when Lord 
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Althorp was Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
that sanction was confirmed by his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Portsmouth, 
and by his immediate predecessor. He only 
followed in the same course as the four or 
five Chancellors who had preceded him. 
Now, as fo the effect upon the revenue, he 
had not the slightest doubt but that the 
sale of chicory promoted, rather than in- 
jured, the sale of coffee. A deputation 
from Manchester had waited upon him, 
having the same object as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman; but the facts stated by 
them proved that the use of chicory in- 
creased the sale of coffee. The cheapest 
ground coffee was ls. a pound, whilst the 
whole coffee cost at the lowest price ls. 4d. 
Thus, by the mixture of chicory, parties 
were able to sell the mixture at less than 
the price of coffee unground. The mass of 
the people consumed the cheaper article, 
and by consuming the mixture in much 
larger quantities (in consequence of its 
cheapness) than they otherwise would, the 
actual consumption of coffee was in the 
same proportion increased. Therefore he 
thought it extremely probable that the con- 
sumption of coffee was increased, and not 
diminished, by admixture with chicory. 


He would again assert that, as far as 
he could learn, the use of chicory was 


anything but injurious. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had referred to a me- 
morial from the planters of Ceylon, who 
complained of the use of chicory; but the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would see by 
reference to the papers on the table of the 
House that the decrease in the importation 
of coffee was not in colonial but in fo- 
reign coffee, for whilst there was a falling- 
off in the imports of the former to the ex- 
tent of 6,000/. sterling in the foreign ar- 
ticle, the decrease of revenue amounted to 
60,000/., or sixfold. But the material 
question, after all, was, what was the re- 
medy which could be proposed, admitting 
that the evil existed? There were three 
courses: that of reducing the duty upon 
foreign and colonial coffee, so as to render 
the adulteration less profitable; or imposing 
an excise unpon chicory; or prosecuting 
those who mixed chicory, or any other sub- 
stitute, with coffee. The first was the 
most reasonable. It could not now be 
adopted; but he would reserve to himself 
full liberty to consider the question at some 
future period. The second, whether an 
excise duty should be put upon chicory, 
would be objected to most strenuously by 
the growers of chicory in this country. 
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The subject had been most carefully con. 
sidered, and, looking at the great opposi. 
tion that would be raised against such 
a measure, and the dislike of the nation 
to the imposition of any new tax, he did 
not think it would be expedient to pro. 
pose it. Lastly came the question whe. 
ther they would put in force the 43rd 
Geo. III. against those who mixed chicory 
with coffee. Now, the intention of the 
enactment was to prevent adulteration 
only in certain cases, where the adulte. 
ration was clearly deleterious to health, 
or where it affected the revenue. It 
had always been so construed as not to 
admit of the interference of informers; 
the Legislature shrank from allowing 
them to interfere. The only parties then 
who could interfere were the officers of ex. 
cise, and they could not do so without the 
authority of their superiors. The question 
was not merely whether he was to revoke 
a Treasury minute, but whether he was to 
undertake a crusade against all the coffee 
dealers in the kingdom, send the excise 
officers into the house of every seller of 
coffee to endeavour to ascertain whether 
the coffee was adulterated; and, if so, to 
institute a prosecution. Now, that was 
rather a serious step. He had a strong 
suspicion that, if he were to take sucha 
course, and oblige the excise officers to 
make domiciliary visits, petitions would 
pour into that House from every part of 
the country, and raise such a flame as the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would be very 
unwilling to enkindle. There was another 
consideration. It would be exceedingly 
difficult to prove the adulteration, and it 
was exceedingly desirable that no prosecu- 
tion should be instituted upon insufficient 
evidence. Sufficient evidence could only 
be obtained by suborning shopmen and 
other persons in the coffee dealer’s em- 
ploy; they alone could satisfactorily prove 
the admixture. [Mr. Anstey: Chicory 
could be easily distinguished from the 
whole coffee.] Yes; but the excise offi- 
cers would be obliged to look at what was 
ground as well as what was whole. He 
had desired the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue to learn if there were any ready, 
certain, and available test of the adultera- 
tion; and the answer he received was, that 
neither by chemical nor by any other mode 
could it be ascertained with any degree of 
certainty whether a mixture contained chi- 
cory or not. The efforts of excise offi 
cers, if this course were adopted, would 
probably prove vexatious in the first um 
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stance, and ineffectual in the second. 
must again say that he was not prepared 
to enter upon a crusade against coffee 
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{the fair trader said, ‘‘I1 am in the same 
| interest as the revenue, and I call upon you 
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to protect the public, but the revenue; but 


dealers, for he was perfectly convinced | to exercise its powers in my behalf.’’ The 


that such a proceeding would be harass- 
ing and futile. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, without ask- 
ing the Government to adopt the course 
proposed by the hon. and learned Mem- 


right hon. Gentleman had very properly 
said that the sending an excise officer 
into every coffee dealer’s establishment 
would be attended with very great diffi- 
culty and objection. Favouritism would 


ber for Youghal, there could be no doubt | come into play, and it would be found 


that the present state of the coffee trade 
might very properly form the subject of 
discussion in that House. Seeing that 
the consumption had decreased since 1848 
from nearly 10,000,000 lbs. to 7,5000,000 
lbs., it was not surprising that the coffee 
trade should feel anxious to represent their 
cease to the right hon. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The right hon. Gentleman 
had observed that no memorials had been 
presented from the consumers, and that 
caveat emptor was the principle to be ap- 
plied to this case. That implied, that if 
purchasers were on the alert the evil would 
not exist. If therefore the evil did exist, 
it was clear that the purchasers were not 
alive to it, or they would either have pur- 
chased their coffee in the bean, or applied 
to the right hon. Gentleman. What they 
complained of was, that chicory and other 
substances should be consumed as coffee— 
that the dealers traded upon the ignorance 
of the poor, and sold them another article 
instead of the one they asked for. He had 
been informed by a gentleman who was 
well acquainted with the subject, that the 
seale of adulteration usually adopted was, 
that coffee sold at 1s. per lb. contained 
three parts chicory and one part coffee; 
that sold at ls. 4d. contained five parts 
chicory and three parts coffee in eight 
parts; and coffee at 1s. 8d. per lb. con- 
tained equal parts of each. He thought 
that was a very undesirable state of things, 
and three remedies were suggested. One 
was the placing an excise duty upon chi- 
cory; that was considered objectionable. 
The next was one that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had very properly alluded to with 
caution, the giving a stimulus to the con- 
sumption of coffee by reducing the duty. 
That he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would shortly have it in his power to adopt, 
although he would not give any pledge on 
the subject. The course suggested by the 
debate was, whether the right hon, Gentle- 
man was disposed to give to the Act of 
Parliament an interpretation which he was 
night in saying it did not originally bear; 

ese powers were, he believed, given not 





that one fraudulent trader was overlooked, 
while another was prosecuted. The views 
he took of the question were entertained 
by the Chamber of Commerce, Liverpool, 
whose sympathies were altogether with the 
coffee dealers; but they did not think it ex- 
pedient to petition Parliament for the adop- 
tion of the remedy now under consideration 
—they thought, with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, that it would be exceedingly diffi- 
cult to give the proposition practical effect, 
and that its result would ultimately be to 
drive the trade into the hands of the sys- 
tematically-fraudulent traders. In the 
justice of these opinions he was entirely 
disposed to concur, and he was not sur- 
prised that the right hon. Gentleman 
should withhold his concurrence from the 
proposition. He hoped, however, the sub- 
ject would receive the consideration of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and that he would 
be able to devise some means of redress- 
ing a grievance which was now very gene- 
rally complained of. 

Mr. MOFFATT said, there was one 
class of persons interested whose present 
position had not been taken into account, 
namely, the colonial producers. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said, the colonial producer was 
protected as against the foreign producer 
by a differential duty of 23d. per lb. That 
statement would have been true five years 
ago; but now that a large quantity of 
coffee was exported year by year to the 
Continent, there was practically no pro- 
tection against the new rival in the compe- 
tition. The hon. Gentleman had appeared 
to think that the consumption of coffee was 
not much diminished by the introduction of 
chicory. But on that point he must have 
been undeceived by the statements put for- 
ward by the hon. Member for Liverpool, 
showing that there had been a falling-off 
of 25 per cent. The course proposed by 
the hon, and learned Member for Youghal 
was open to great objection. There were 
about 100,000 vendors of coffee in the 
united kingdom; and of these he believed 
95,000 coffee dealers sold their coffee 
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mixed with chicory. He quite agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman that it was not 
desirable that he should enter upon a cru- 
sade against all these dealers in the article 
of coffee. 

CotoneL THOMPSON said: The town I 
represent, grinds coffee for half the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. I have no doubt we 
put chicory into it; I hope we do not put 
brickdust. But there was always one re- 
source. Any man who had an idiosynerasy 
for unmixed coffee, might buy it in the 
berry. On another point too, he should be 
happy to abate the anxiety of the hon. 
and learned Mover. He might depend 
on it, that if coffee at 6d. per Ib. was mixed 
with equal quantities of chicory at 2d. per 
Ib., the schoolboy’s answer, founded on 
the rules of Alligation, medial and partial, 
would be right in saying coffee so mixed 
would in the long run be sold at 4d. 
per |b. 

Mr. ANSTEY would not press his Mo- 
tion to a division, being satisfied with the 
discussion which had taken place. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Supply—Impressment 


SUPPLY—IMPRESSMENT OF SEAMEN, 

House in Committee. 

Captain HARRIS: I rise, Sir, for the 
purpose of calling the attention of the Go- 
vernment to the importance of making pro- 
vision, by legal enactment, for speedily 
and effectually manning her Majesty’s fleet 
in the event of a war. Nothing, Sir, but 
a very strong sense of duty would induce 
me to bring this subject before the House 
—a firm conviction, arrived at after ma- 
ture deliberation, that whatever inconve- 
nience may arise from its being debated, is 
more than counterbalanced by the manifest 
peril to which the country would be ex- 
posed on a war breaking out, with the ex- 
siting traditions and enactments, which 
are not only inefficient, but prejudicial to 
the objects which they profess to attain. 
I need not dwell on the paramount impor- 
tance of securing resources to send a pow- 
erful fleet to sea on a declaration of war. 
Upon the rapidity with which that fleet 
could be equipped, upon the efficiency of 
its organisation, might depend the issue of 
the struggle; nay, not only a triumph on 
foreign shores, but the safety of our own 
from insult and invasion. 
the exigencies of the Navy in the event of 
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states, that to man our Navy in 1848, jp. 
eluding ships in commission, in ordinary, 
and those progressing on the stocks, 
112,000 officers, men, marines, and boys, 
would be required; of these, 70,000 petty 
officers andseamen. We have now 26,000 
of the latter. Therefore, to maintain the 
whole power of our Navy afloat, we should 
require in addition 44,000 petty officers 
and seamen. Let us examine what facili. 
ties the existing law affords for obtaining 
these men. The Act 5 & 6 Will. IV, 
e. 24, recognising the undoubted right of 
the Crown to the service of all seafaring 
men for the defence of the country in the 
event of a war (they being exempt from 
the militia ballot), contemplates a proch. 
mation of a compulsory term of service for 
five years. It promises a double bounty 
(understood to be 10/.) to every man volun. 
teering for the Navy within six days of the 
proclamation, on his arrival in port. It 
also gives the bounty to those serving in 
the fleet, or engaging for a fresh term of 
service. These are the inducements to 
volunteers to enter the Navy. That they 
would be insufficient to compete with the 
high wages that would be offered by the 
mercantile marine in that emergency, is so 
well understood by those conversant with 
the subject, that a further compulsory 
power is acknowledged to be indispensa- 
ble. What is that power, our only re. 
source at present? Impressment. Now, 
Sir, after maturely considering the sub- 
ject—after testing the most valuable opin- 
ions, both in and out of the service, for 
several years, I have arrived at the con- 
clusion that the boldest and most frank 
way of dealing with the question is also 
the wisest, and that impressment by armed 
gangs should be abolished, as contrary to 
the spirit of the constitution, derogatory 
to the honour of the country, and in- 
jurious to the efficiency of the Navy. 
That, fully recognising the right of the 
Crown to the services of its subjects 
for the defence of the country, that pre- 
rogative should be exercised in a@ con 
stitutional manner, by legal enactment, to 
obtain the successive service, for a limited 
period, of seafaring men on board Her 
Majesty’s ships in time of war, without 
distressing the mercantile marine; but, on 
the contrary, a fair and legal machinery 
being established, that service would cheer- 
fully contribute to a force, on the efficiency 


|of which its own existence must depend. 


a war? Mr. Ward, in his evidence before | Now, what would take place on war being 
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declared under the existing law? The 
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dread of the pressgang would drive thou- 
sands of our best seamen to foreign service 
—not the dislike to the Navy so much, as 
disgust and apprehension at the method of 
compulsion. Well, you would have the 
bounty—a most vicious and expensive me- 
thod, which would lead to an outlay of a 
million in the first year of the war. The 
merchant service would outbid you, and 
you would fall back on the pressgang. I 
have great doubts whether you could im- 
press men as you did last war. The opin- 
jon of the country would rise against you 
as one man, and compel you to a more 
constitutional course; but in the interim 
your fleet would be lying idle, and the de- 
magogue and political agitator would be 
sowing the seeds of discontent, and para- 
lysing your energies. Seize time, then, 
by the forelock, and now, in profound 
peace, enact a wise and practicable law, 
which would enable you to meet war with- 
out doubt or apprehension. I will now 
explain the system which I would substi- 
tute for impressment; but I must premise 
that I think the Board of Admiralty are 
those whose duty it is to take the initia- 
tive, and who, from their experience and 
the means of information they possess, are 
better qualified than myself to originate a 
plan. Upon the declaration of war, the 
Crown would, according to the emergency 
of the case, issue a proclamation specify- 
ing the term of years for which all sea- 
faring men should be called on to serve. 
Every seaman should be liable to be bal- 
loted four times in each year; and after 
serving the time specified in the proclama- 
tion, he should be entitled to a protection, 
unless the continuance of a war should ne- 
cessitate the proclamation of a further 
term. The register ticket, which would 
also exhibit his claim on the Merchant 
Seamen’s Fund, should bear a stamp of 
ballot or protection, as the case might be. 
Ballot on shore would take place at the 
shipping offices, and afloat on board mer- 
chant ships, both at home and abroad, 
conducted by a commissioned officer from 
the man-of-war requiring men, under strin- 
gent regulations, not to distress short- 
handed ships. In this manner I assume 
that 25,000 petty officers and seamen 
would be obtained from the merchant ser- 
vice. I would make the Navy so justly 
popular, that the remaining 20,000 would 
be furnished by volunteers. Not much re- 
mains to be done to effect this, so greatly 
has the condition of the seaman been im- 
proved during late years. For instance, 
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the increase and better quality of his pro- 
visions, by the abolition of banyan or 
meatless days; regular supplies in har- 
bour of fresh beef and vegetables; salt 
meat and bread of very superior quality; 
preserved meats for the sick, with the best 
medical attendance and stores; cheapness 
and better quality of slop clothing; more 
accommodation between decks, from the 
increased size of ships in each class, and 
height of lower deck; more frequent leave 
on shore; increase of wages 4s. 6d. per 
month since 1797; allowance abroad of 
one-third of pay; good service badges and 
reward money now extended to able sea- 


men, 


Add to this, diminution of corporal 


punishment, and their morals, health, and 


comfort more cared for. 


I believe that 


the present as well as the late Board of 
Admiralty have been most anxious for the 
welfare of the seamen; but still it is a fact 
that there have been occasions on which it 
has been most difficult to man ships when 
put into commission, and it is also notori- 
ous that a large proportion of our sailors 
have shipped i» foreign services, more es- 


pecially in that of 


the United States. 


The.e is a strongly prevalent but not well- 
founded opinion, that the men are better 


off in that service. 


I have taken some 


pains to ascertain the comparative scales 
of wages, pensions, and provisions, in the 


two services. 


They 


are from official 


sources, and, I believe, correct :— 


CoMPARATIVE SCALE OF WaGEs IN BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN SERVICES. 


British. 
Warrant Officers. 
Ist Class...91/. per an. 
2nd Class...71 9 
3rd Class...61 a 


Officers 
2nd Class ditto 2 
Ordinary ........ 
Landsmen 





American. 
Warrant Officers. 
Ist Class..140/. per an. 
2nd Class..125 - 
8rd Class..105 pe 


Ist Class Petty 

Officers..4/. & 
2nd Class ditto 
Speer 


Ord inary 
Landsmen 


Per calendar month. 


After 21 years’ ser- 
vice, a pension of 10d. 
aday. Should he con- 
tinue in the service, he 
will receive it in addi- 
tion to his pay, and en- 
titled, on discharge, to 
an increase varying up 
to 1s. 2d. aday—Green- 
wich Hospital. 





No pension for ser- 
vice. An asylum at 
Philadelphia, but not to 
be compared to Green- 
wich. 





Comparative SCALE 0 
IN THE BRITISH AND 


British. 
Biscuit ............ 1b. 
Spirits ........066. $ pint 
Fresh Meat 1 Ib. 
Vegetables .,.... 4 1b. 


Sugar .....se00 1} 02. 
Chocolate oz. 
Tea ceccccccccccecs J} OF. 
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F PROVISIONS ALLOWED 
AMERICAN SERVICES. 


American. 
BRNOUNE  oc.cc6ccrece 
Spirits ............ $ 
| Fresh Meat...... 1} lb. 
Vegetables regulated 
| to equal articles for 
| which substituted. 
| Sugar... ccccccccocce B OZ. 
err T 
| Tea } 0z., but as a sub- 
| stitute for cocoa. 


Salt Meat. 


Salt Beef ......... § lb. 
PlOUr 6. ccccccscccee % Ib. 
Salt Pork ......... $ lb. 
Peas } pint, with 1 lb. 


Salt Beef ......... 1 Ib. 
Flour $1b., } Ib. raisins 
Salt Pork 1 Ib. 
PAS .....eccccceeee § pint 
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raisins, 1 lb. flour. 


Substitutes in both Services. 
Soft bread, sago, rice, | Butter, cheese, dried 
beer, coffee, vinegar. fruits, pickles, mus- 
butter, cheese. tard, vinegar. 





It will be seen that in the scale of 
provisions there is no material differ- 
ence; in that of wages those of the 
United States are much higher; but, on 
the other hand, they have no pension for 
long service, no good-service reward, and 
no institution which can be compared to 
Greenwich Hospital. There is also much 
abuse in the distribution of their slops; so 
much so, that petty officers and men are 
frequently in debt to the purser the whole 
amount of pay due to them on their dis- 
charge. Their comforts are not equal to 
those of our seamen; for instance, they 
have no mess tables, but take their food 
off the deck; the discipline is more irregu- 
lar and severe—the practice of dry-start- 
ing still existing there. I have lately visit- 
ed American men-of-war, and found more 
than half the crew were British, but they 
were a very inferior class of men. Yet I 
think that a moderate increase of wages 
in our service would be a fair and prudent 
measure. I would make up the first-class 
petty officer’s pay to 3/. per calendar 
month, the second class to 2. 10s., the 
able seaman 2/., the ordinary seaman to 
ll. 10s., and landsman to 1l. 5s. I would 
give a pension at the end of fifteen years, 
to increase ld. a day each succeeding year 
for an indefinite period of service. I 
would restore the pension of warrant 
officers’ widows to the footing on which 
they stood previous to 1830. I believe 
this would be a measure both of justice 
and sound policy. The warrant-ofticer is, 
or ought to be, a man superior to his ship- 
mates in character, conduct, and ability. 
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Strong inducements should be held out to 
men of the first stamp to seek this station, 
which we know is often refused by the 
best petty officers. There is no incentive 
to duty so strong in minds of a high order 
as the knowledge that they are toiling for 
those whom they love. This feeling ig 
the true chivalry of civilised life. It will 
make a man face danger with a cool 
courage, wounds and disease without re. 
pining, and the passage to death as a debt 
due to the country which cherishes those 
dearer to him than the life he lays down, 
I would also suggest a better method for 
the distribution of prize money. I think 
Government should take it in their own 
hands, thus affording more facility and se. 
curity to seamen advancing their claims; 
for it is notorious that at present, from the 
bankruptcy of agents, they frequently lose 
it, and from the delay in payment, their 
absence on foreign stations, loss of papers, 
and ignorance of business habits, they do 
not obtain what is due to them. This, Sir, 
is no party question. The officers and men 
of Her Majesty’s fleet are of no political 
party. There was a time, indeed, during 
the last century, when faction found its 
way on board our ships amongst officers of 
the highest rank, distracting their councils, 
and paralysing their energies, even in the 
hour of battle. But Nelson laid the evil 
genius. The pure example of his gene 
rous spirit and patriotism without alloy, 
banished it, I trust, for ever from the fleet; 
for, with a legacy of undying glory, he 
left a password to the Navy, that to serve 
our country with undivided zeal and energy 
is to do our duty. 

ApmiraL BERKELEY cheerfully ad- 
mitted that his hon. and gallant Friend 
had brought forward the subject in a fair 
and candid spirit; but he could, at the 
same time, assure him that not only the 
present but preceding Boards of Admiralty 
had taken it up in the same spirit as he 
had introduced it. He was further proud 
to say, that owing to the improved arrange- 
ments in the naval service, the number of 
desertions were daily decreasing, and were 
now so few that the smallness of the num- 
ber was really wonderful, compared with 
the desertions of a former period. With 
respect to the mode of manning the Navy, 
he assured his hon. Friend that the pre- 
sent Board of Admiralty, as well as pre- 
ceding boards, had taken the greatest pains 
to have a reserve in hand, and that that 
reserve could be made use of whenever the 
Government thought proper. With 1 
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spect to impressment, he had endeavoured 
to trace the objections of the men to it, 
and he had been able to find only one pe- 
tition from them against it. That petition 
was presented in 1760, and he had no 
doubt that the same spirit animated them 
now which animated them then. That 
petition wound up by stating that if it 
could be shown that impressment was the 
only mode of manning the Navy, so anxious 
were they for the honour of the country, 
they would submit to it without a murmur. 
He himself neither desired impressment, 
nor thought it necessary; but, should the 
necessity ever arise, he was satisfied that 
British seamen, sharing the sentiments he 
had just cited, would willingly bow to it. 
Subject dropped. 


SUPPLY — EXPENSES OF COMMISSIONS 
OF INQUIRY. 

Mr. J. STUART said, that he had 
given a notice to call the attention of the 
House to the return (No. 669), of 1848, 
of the number of Commissions of Inquiry 
appointed since 1830, and the expense of 
each. No doubt the hon. and gallant 
Member who moved for the return, intend- 
ed that it should afford authentic informa- 
tion, not only of the commissions, but of 
the expenses of those commissions. The 
order of the House required, not only that 
the expenses generally should be stated, 
but all incidental matters, such as the 
members, the officers, and clerks. It 
appeared by this return that no fewer than 
ninety-one Commissions of Inquiry had 
been issued by the successive Governments 
of this country between 1830 and 1848. 
It appeared, moreover, that, according to 
this return, the expense to the country of 
these Commissions of Inquiry had been 
above 638,000/. That would appear to 
be an enormous sum; but he was sorry to 
say that by reference to documents more 
authentic, from their nature, than this re- 
turn, contemporaneous with this return, con- 
taining information extracted by examination 
from individuals before Committees of the 
House, the statement of 638,000I. as the 
expense of these commissions, was not 
one-fourth of the expense to which the 
country had been put. He was anxious to 
call the attention of the Government to 
this subject, because when the hon. and 
gallant Member, who moved for the return, 
had obtained an order for the continuation 
of the return, there should be some greater 
degree of care and attention bestowed upon 
the returns, In 1838 a commission was 
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issued on tidal harbours. That commis- 
sion might have been of great utility, and 
he found it stated that the expense of the 
commission was 1,779l.; but when he 
turned to the report of the Committee on 
Miscellaneous Expenses, he found that for 
this commission alone the printing was for 
the three years 5,1171. He attributed no 
ill faith to this return; he attributed to it 
carelessness and gross inaccuracy. In 
1845 a commission was issued with a very 
peculiar object in its inquiry; it was called, 
“* The Metropolitan Railway Termini Com- 
mission.’” The modest sum of 5021. was 
stated as its expenses in this return. 5021. 
seemed not to be much; but he had looked 
at the report of the Committee on the Mis- 
cellaneous Expenditure, and he found that 
instead of 502/., for the two years’ print- 
ing of this commission, 2,8571. was paid. 
So gross a degree of carelessness, such 
extraordinary inaccuracy, ought not to be 
passed over without the notice of the House. 
It would be found in the report of the Com- 
mittee of Miscellaneous Expenses as to the 
various expenses attending these Commis- 
sions of Inquiry, that the result was that, 
instead of 638,000/., the country had been 
put to an expense of 2,000,000/. by these 
Commissions of Inquiry. One of the wit- 
nesses who had been examined stated that 
these Commissions of Inquiry were one 
great cause of the expense of printing for 
which the House voted from year to year, 
without attending to the way in which the 
large sum was applied. The witness stated 
that the great expenses of printing were 
wholly occasioned by new Commissions of 
Inquiry, and he added that he should not 
be surprised if the sanitary printing was to 
come to 60,0007. He called the attention 
of the Government to these matters, pre- 
suming that that was all that was neces- 
sary to remedy these enormities. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP was very glad 
his hon. and learned Friend had drawn the 
attention of the House to the subject. He 
(Colonel Sibthorp) had moved for the pro- 
duction of the return referred to; but he 
confessed that, now it was on the table, it 
was very difficult to know what really was 
the expense of these commissions. He did 
not suppose that this and other returns were 
made out wilfully incorrect, but it was evi- 
dent that there was great carelessness in 
not showing the House and the public what 
expenses really were incurred. He had 
no doubt as to other commissions being 
asked for, which would cause a great public 
expenditure, if his hon. Friends and him- 
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self did not persist in exposing the system, 
and insist upon having a full explanation 
of the expenses. 

Sur F. T. BARING said, he ought per- 
haps to apologise for the absence of his 
right hon. Friends and Colleagues on that 
occasion, but they were certainly not aware 
that this question would have been brought 
forward. With reference to this return 
itself, he apprehended that the gravamen 
of the complaint made by the hon. and 
learned Member for Newark was, that the 
expense of the printing was not included 
in it. [Mr. Stuart: And the station- 
ery.] The printing and stationery. [Mr. 
Stuart: And the clerks.] Well, if the 
expense of the clerks was omitted, it cer- 
tainly would imply some incorrectness in 
the return. With respect to the stationery, 
there was not a separate account kept of 
it as regarded each department of the pub- 
lie service, but an estimate was made every 
year of the probable quantity that would 
be required by each. With reference to 
the printing, he could not but admit that 
it was a heavy expense; but he was in- 
formed that regulations had been issued 
by the Treasury, in conjunction with the 
Home Office, for putting these matters, as 
regarded the printing at all events, on a 
better and more economical footing. Per- 
haps, when the miscellaneous estimates 
should be brought forward, the hon. and 
learned Member would introduce this sub- 
ject again, and then those of his Colleagues 
to whom the subject more particularly re- 
lated would be there to give such explana- 
tions as might be required. 

Subject dropped. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


NAVY ESTIMATES—1. NAVAL STORES. 

House in Committee of Supply, 

Sir F. T. BARING said, that the Votes 
that would be proposed would include, in 
the total amount of each, the original as 
well as the supplemental estimates. He 
should now propose that there be granted 
to Her Majesty the sum of 883,9991., to de- 
fray the charge of naval stores, building 
and repairs, outfits of fleet, &e. 

Mr. COBDEN said, that his hon. Friend 
the Member for Montrose (who was absent) 
had given notice of an Amendment on this 
vote, which he presumed he would move 
on some future stage of the estimates. 
He (Mr. Cobden) thought that the practice 
of appointing the first day after an ad- 
journment of the House for going into 
these Votes was not only an inconvenient 
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system, but ought to be put an end to, 
He belonged to two important Committees 
upstairs; and it was there agreed, that as 
all the Members were not likely to be in 
town immediately after the Whitsuntide 
holidays, the Committee would not resume 
their sittings till Monday next. He had 
observed that the Government systemati- 
cally named the day on which Parliament 
assembled for voting large sums in the 
estimates; and if such a course were per. 
sisted in, the House ought to resist it by 
a vote. At the present it was not the 
intention of his hon. Friend to divide the 
Committee. 

Sir G. PECHELL thought that at least 
this vote ought, under the circumstances, 
to be postponed; and fully agreed in the 
remarks of the hon. Member for the West 
Riding. With respect to the vote itself, 
various ways had been pointed out for the 
reduction of our expenditure, whether in 
the Naval or any other department. The 
hon. Gentlemen on the opposite side would 
not admit that the Army and Navy should 
be exposed to a reduction such as was 
comprised in the financial plans of the hon, 
Member for the West Riding; but if not, 
let them, then, see whether the efficiency 
of the Navy could not be kept up consist- 
ently with the reduction of votes like this. 
There was a large class of vessels now 
kept in ordinary at considerable expense; 
he meant the class of vessels from 28 to 
44 guns, which would be of no use in any 
future war, and ought to be put up to 
auction, and got rid of. But if they still 
preferred to keep these ships in ordinary, 
at so great an expense, at all events they 
might reduce the expense and cheapen 
the system of caulking them. As to the 
cost of building ships, too, there was no 
comparison between the cost of building in 
our dockyards and in private yards. For 
example, the Waterwitch brig, built by 
Messrs. White of Cowes, after several 
years’ cruising, was sold, a most efficient 
vessel, to the Government for 121. a ton; 
while the cost of vessels built in the dock- 
yards reached 20/..a ton. The next point 
was the consumption of coals. They never 
saw a steamer using her sails; but, m 
cases where there was not the least neces- 
sity for haste, up went their steam, though 
wind and tide might be favourable. | 
saving of 201. a day might be effected in 
some of the dockyard ports by a little at 
tention in this matter; and if the port 
admiral were to make a weekly return of 
the consumption of coals, there would be 
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much less smoke raised in future. He 
trusted his right hon. Friend at the head 
of the Admiralty, who, he sincerely be- 
lieved, had the interest of the service as 
well as its economical management at 
heart, would take his remarks in good 
part, and give his attention to the points 
to which he had ventured to refer. 

SmF. T. BARING regretted that the 
hon. Member for Montrose had not been 
aware of the firm intention of Government 
to bring on the Navy Estimates that night, 
and consequently was not present; but, at 
the same time, the hon. Member must have 
been quite aware of the course Government 
intended to pursue respecting them. Ie 
could assure the House he did not find it 
very agreeable to bring on the estimates 
the first day after the holidays; but any 
one present at five o'clock could not say 
there was not an ample attendance of hon. 
Members. It was scarcely fair, in talking 
of a large expenditure, to omit to state 
that a reduction of 390,000/. had taken 
place in the vote as compared with former 
years. He was happy to state that a re- 
duction had taken place in the sum for 
coals, as compared with the cost last year, 
of not less than 54,000/.; and very strin- 
gent regulations had been issued by the 
Admiralty respecting the issue and use of 
fuel. He believed the hon. Member for 
Brighton was not an advocate for building 
men-of-war in private yards. [Sir G. 
PecHELL: Not altogether.] The case 
of the Waterwitch did not offer a fair com- 
parison; because she was purchased second- 
hand, and never was built at the cost 
stated, and there was, of course, consider- 
able difference in the price of a new vessel 
and of one some time in service. 

Mr. FITZROY asked on what ground 
80 large a reduction was estimated in the 
cost of coal. He also wished to know 
whether any steps had been taken for the 
speedy coaling of our steamers. The sub- 
ject was one of great importance, and had 
been under the consideration of the former 
board, and he hoped to hear some method 
was in view for obviating the difficulties of 
providing steamers with fuel in cases of 
Pressing urgency. 

Sir F, T. BARING explained that the 
reduction was caused by the decreased 
consumption at the different yards, and by 
the coal being contracted for at lower 
Prices. The mode of fuelling had also 
caused a reduction, and it was hoped some 
further improvement might be made on 
the present method. 
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Mr. DISRAELI was anxious to express 
his concurrence in the objections taken by 
the right hon. Baronet to the course pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for the West 
Riding. He did not agree with that hon. 
Member that it was inexpedient to proceed 
with important business on the first day 
Parliament met after a recess. His opinion 
was that, if it were understood that im- 
portant business would be brought on, the 
attendance of Members would be more 
numerous, and it was no greater hardship 
upon one more than upon another. He 
regretted the absence of the hon. Member 
for Montrose, which was the more remark- 
able, perhaps, because it was so rare an 
occurrence. In the absence of that hon. 
Member, his supporters ought not to post- 
pose the Motion of which he had given no- 
tice, because there was now a possibility 
of its being carried, which there would not 
be if the financial reformers were all pre- 
sent. 

Lorp J. MANNERS said, that as it 
had been announced that the hon. Member 
for Montrose would divide, on some future 
occasion, upon the Motion to which they 
were just about to assent, it would perhaps 
be better not to oppose the vote now. 

Vote agreed to. 

(2.) New Works at Devonport. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That a sum, not exceeding 339,839/., be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the charge of 
New Works, Improvements, and Repairs, in the 
Naval Establishments, and for a new Dock and 
Engine House at Devonport Dock Yard, which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1851.” 


Sir W. MOLESWORTH said, that as 
a Member of the Committee on the Naval 
Estimates, he felt it his duty to object to 
the part of the vote which referred to Key- 
ham docks. The expense of those works 
had been going on increasing year after 
year, and the Committee had agreed they 
ought not to have been undertaken. There 
was now a proposal to give 120,0001. for 
the docks at Keyham, and a further sum 
of 20,0001. was set down for works at Bull- 
point, which had been rendered necessary 
to protect the docks. He thought those 
works ought to be stopped at once, and 
therefore proposed a reduction in the vote 
to the amount of 140,0001. 

Afterwards Motion made, and Question 
proposed— 

“That a sum, not exceeding 199,8391., be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the charge of 
New Works, Improvements, and Repairs in the 
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Naval Establishments, and for a new Dock and 
Engine House at Devonport Dock Yard, which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1851.” 


Sir F. T. BARING said, that the utility 
of the docks at Keyham had been so fully 
discussed it was hardly necessary for him 
to enter upon the question again. Though 
the Committee had expressed a doubt as 
to the propriety of commencing the works 
at all, they thought it would be inexpedient 
and unwise, having already expended such 
large sums, not to complete them; and, as 
far as his recollection served him, they re- 
commended that the works should go for- 
ward gradually; and, with reference to the 
engagements of Government, that recom- 
mendation had been strictly followed, and 
it would be very unwise to stop works 
which would be useful in case of war, and 
to throw away upwards of 500,000I. al- 
ready expended on them. 

Mr. PETO agreed that the works ought 
not to be stopped altogether, and he re- 
commended that the vote now proposed 
should be granted, which would effect the 
most useful part of the plan, and then the 
works might be stopped. But in respect 
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to the factories for building and repairing 
steam machinery, he really thought the 


Government ought to pause before pro- 
ceeding with that portion of the design, 
for they could be at once better and more 
cheaply supplied by the great engine manu- 
facturers on the Clyde and the Thames. 
Mr. COBDEN objected to the proposal 
to lay out 150,000/. to complete the basin. 
It should be recollected that the basin would 
never have been made at all had it not 
been intended for the use of the factory. 
It appeared that the Government could 
not make their steam machinery without 
these enormous basins, but the manufac- 
turors could; they had only a sea wall, 
from which they put the boilers on board 
the vessels. But the Government must 
do everything in such a magnificent way 
that they must have basins. In voting 
the 150,0001., they would be voting for 
one step only in the whole process. He 
was not aware that the Government had 
submitted any new plan since the last re- 
port. But the sum of 150,0000. was not 
all. The Committee had reported that 
when the factories were completed, 80,0001. 
would be required for the wages of the 
workmen to be employed in them, and for 
their tools and instruments 20,0001. more. 
Then would come the outlay for keeping 
the machinery in repair. And all this was 
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for an establishment which the Committee 
had pronounced useless, and would not 
have recommended at all had it not been 
begun; and the question practically was, 
whether they would incur an annual ex. 
penditure of 100,000J. for wages and tools, 
The right hon. Baronet the First Lord of 
the Admiralty said these works would be 
useful in time of war; but he contended 
that if that time should come, there were 
factories and basins in existence adequate 
to answer any call. He should support 
the Motion for stopping the works. 

Mr. PETO said, that all he was anxious 
about was, that the Government would 
promise not to begin the factories for steam 
machinery until circumstances had proved 
them to be actually necessary, 

Sir F. T. BARING said, that not one 
farthing was taken on this vote for facto- 
ries or machinery, or for anything beyond 
the basins; and that nothing would be 
done in respect to factories or machinery 
without the subject aguin coming before 
the House. 

ApmiraL BOWLES defended not only 
the basins but the factories; as, without 
them, the Government would have no place 
to repair and refit its steam navy. It was 
of vital importance to England, as a mari- 
time power, that there should be a steam 
basin at Plymouth. 

Mr. M‘GREGOR was disposed to take 
the same view of the subject as the Go- 
vernment. He was of opinion that the 
docks at Deptford, Sheerness, and New- 
porthaven might be dispensed with, and 
that the requirements of the country might 
be satisfactorily met by there being four 
docks only, one at Woolwich, another at 
Chatham, a third at Portsmouth, and 
fourth at Devonport. He would support 
the present vote, inasmuch as it was in 
intended to defray the expense of works 
which were in progress of completion. 

Mr. BRIGHT wished to call the at- 
tention of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Southwark to the circumstance that 
120,0007. was the sum which Gover 
ment required for the present year; that 
the other expenses referred to were not 
now to be incurred; and he hoped, there- 
fore, that the hon. Baronet would not 
think it necessary to divide the Committee. 
He agreed with his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the West Riding as to the Govert- 
ment factories; for England was not in that 
respect like France, or any of the cont 
nental countries, as the French Gover 
ment, if they wished to build steam ships, 
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must do so for themselves, inasmuch as 
they could not have recourse to such pri- 
vate establishments as England possessed 
on the banks of the Thames, the Clyde, 
and the Mersey, where fleets could be pro- 
duced and fitted out in much less time than 
any Government could build them. 

Sm F. T. BARING stated, that Go- 
yernment were not now about to make any 
demand for factory building. It was not 
his practice to state in one year what he 
intended to do in the next. The factories 
which the Government at present possessed 
were capable of meeting the demands upon 
them; therefore nothing would be done 
with the factories this year, and nothing 
whatever done until after the matter came 
regularly under the notice of Parlirment. 

Mr. CORRY reminded the Committee 
that the factories existed not for the con- 
struction but the repair of steam vessels. 
It was essential for the safety of the coun- 
try that the steam navy should have faci- 
lities of repair at certain intervals along 
the coast, when they could not enter either 
the Thames or the Mersey without incon- 
venience and loss. 

Mr. COBDEN said, that the Govern- 
ment ought to confine themselves to the 
repair, and not engage in the construction 
of boilers. He thought, that as they had 
now steam basins, docks, and factories, 
which would enable them to repair be- 
tween 100,000 and 200,000 horse power, 
and the total horse power of the steam 
navy did not reach anything like that ex- 
tent, they had made pretty good provision 
already for a time of war. The Select 
Committee had been told by persons con- 
nected with the public dockyards that 
boilers could be made in those establish- 
ments at less cost than by private persons. 
The mode of taking stock pursued by 
these public servants, however, differed 
widely from that adopted by private indi- 
viduals, for the former made no account of 
the interest of money, wear and tear of 
machinery, or the cost of the plant and 
establishment. Ie considered that the 
boilers required for the public service eould 
be obtained from private individuals at less 
expense than they could be manufactured 
in the public establishments, and he there- 
fore thought the Government ought not to 
continue the manufacture. 

Cartan HARRIS said, if the hon. 
Member for the West Riding looked at the 
expense to which the country was sub- 
jected during the last war by contracts for 
building ships, he might perhaps come to 
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the conclusion that the soundest policy and 
the best economy was to maintain public 
establishments of this kind. 

Sir W. MOLESWORTH said, that, as 
he understood the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty to say that nothing would be done 
with regard to the factory buildings till 
the subject was brought under the consid- 
eration of Parliament next year, he would 
not press the Amendment. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put. 

Vote agreed to; as was also 

(3.) 27,6801. for Medicines and Medical 
Stores. 

(4.) Miscellaneous Services. 

Motion made, and Question put— 

“That a sum, not exceeding 175,698/., be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the charge of 
divers Miscellaneous Services which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending the 
31st day of March, 1851 ; also, for divers Miscel- 
laneous Services connected with the Searching 
Expeditions under the command of Captain Penny 
and Captain Austen.” 


Mr. COBDEN said, the estimate con- 
tained an item of 100,000J. for bounty al- 
lowed for the capture or destruction of 
enemies’ ships of war and of piratical ves- 
sels. He thought the Committee ought to 
have some explanation on this subject. 

Lorp D. STUART observed that the 
vote had increased enormously, for last 
year it was only 20,0001. 

Sir F. T. BARING said, the money 
was required for paying the bounty or head 
money given for the capture of pirates. 
Ife could give the House details of all the 
particular transactions relating to the cap- 
ture of pirates, but as the accounts had 
appeared fully in the newspapers, he 
thought it was scarcely necessary now to 
go into them. 

Mr. COBDEN expressed his desire to 
have some information with respect to the 
pirates, in order to ascertain whether they 
were really pirates. He doubted very 
much whether this demand for head money 
was legal, because he believed the Act for 
the supression of piracy did not apply to 
the present description of cases. The best 
proof of this was to be found in the cireum- 
stance that the first Act of the Government 
in the present Session was to repeal the 
existing law which authorised the payment 
of head-money. He would like the Commit- 
tee to consider for a moment the cireum- 
stances under which this money was de- 
manded. A gentleman named Brooke, 
who was sometimes styled Rajah Brooke, 
became possessed, by means which he 
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would not now stop to describe, of a dis- 
trict of country north-west of the coast of 
Borneo. He had certain disputes with his 
uext neighbours, whom he was pleased to 
call ‘* pirates.”” Now, these people were 
just as much pirates when Sir J. Brooke 
knew them as they had ever been before. 
They were tribes who had been in a state 
of predatory warfare with each other for 
many years, but they had never attacked 
us or any of our vessels. This was the 
real point at issue. No English vessel had 
ever been molested or assailed by those 
pirates. He denied altogether that acts 
of piracy had been committed against our 
vessels in the India Archipelago, and he 
appealed to Lloyd’s to show that there 
was no increased charge for assuring 
vessels trading in the Indian seas. The 
history of this massacre of ‘ pirates,” 
for he could eall it nothing else, was 
simply this:—The hostile tribes against 
whom Sir J. Brooke made war were 
engaged upon business of their own, and 
had no intention whatever of attacking 
us. Sir J. Brooke, however, engaged 
the services of a ship-of-war and two 
smaller vessels, and lay in wait at the 
mouth of a river for the prahus of the 
natives, which were merely open row- 
boats, and were not vessels of war. 
When the fleet of boats appeared in 
sight, Sir J. Brooke, without calling 
upon them to surrender, or in any way 
communicating with them, with the 
view of ascertaining what they wanted, 
fired a broadside into them of shot, balls, 
and rockets, and the unfortunate wretches 
were unable to make the slightest attempt 
at resistance or defence. The English 
steam-vessels of war were then driven 
among the boats, and the miserable crea- 
tures were crushed under the paddle- 
wheels, and annihilated by hundreds in 
the most inhuman manner. Some idea 
might be formed of the nature of the at- 
tack when not even one of our sailors was 
injured in the affray. Indeed, the attack 
reminded him more of a battue of sheep 
or rabbits than of honourable warfare. 
After this mighty feat of valour had been 
performed, they came to a Christian as- 
sembly, and demanded 20/. a head for 
slaughtering the unhappy wretches. There 
was no proof whatever that the men were 
pirates, and Sir J. Brooke himself admit- 
ted that the prisoners whom he had cap- 
tured (and who, if they were pirates, ought 
to have been hanged), were treated by him 
with the greatest kindness and then sent 
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home. He(Mr. Cobden) declared the men 
had been murdered, without one tittle of 
evidence that they had ever molested us, 
and that the evidence against them would 
not have been sufficient to convict for petty 
larceny. With regard to the charge which 
was made for destroying pirates in the 
Chinese seas, he believed the demand was 
an illegal one, because we had never been 
molested or interfered with by the so-called 
pirates. He, therefore, objected, on prin- 
ciple, to paying 20/. a head for killing 
people who had never done anything to us. 
He thought that the least the Committee 
might do was to delay voting this money 
until further information was before them. 
Mr. DRUMMOND was not able to say 
why the Government repealed the statute; 
but when the hon. Member for the West 
Riding asked for proof of these Bornean 
pirates being really such, it was enough to 
say, let him look for any record of voyages 
or travels, printed or in manuscript, that 
called them anything else. Yet now we 
were to be told they were only innocent 
free-traders. They dealt in men and wo- 
men to be sure; and their last act of trade, 
before they were attacked by Sir J. Brooke, 
was, that they seized upon a body of per- 
sons who were really trading, and put them 
all to death. It was true they carried on 
war among themselves; the tribes upon the 
coast were of different nation and religion 
from those in the interior, who were able 
to trade, but these pirates would not let 
them. What was the proof of their being 
pirates? The judgment of every compe- 
tent court; and the House of Commons 
was not fitted to set aside the judgment of 
the courts in Singapore and elsewhere. 
Because Sir J. Brooke was carrying on 
most successfully and meritoriously a most 
thriving colony, which a certain person 
wanted to turn into a matter for his own 
aggrandisement, taking shares and making 
Sir J. Brooke a joint jobber with him, that 
man had been an anonymous slanderer of 
Sir J. Brooke for the last three years, and 
that was the truth of the matter. As to 
our having no right to attack persons un- 
less they were pirates against our com- 
merce, why then did we send Lord Ex- 
mouth out some years ago against pirates 
who never touched any person sailing un- 
der an English flag? He (Mr. Drum- 
mond) hoped there would be an_ oppor- 
tunity hereafter, as was promised, 0 
going into the matter fully, when Sir J. 
Brooke’s salary should be before the House. 
Mr. COBDEN said, the hon. Member 
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for West Surrey was speaking of a differ- 
ent set of tribes from those he had alluded 
to. He spoke of Labuan, but Sir J. 
Brooke did not live within 300 miles of 
that place; he was living on his own pro- 
perty in the equivocal character of a rajah, 
and receiving 2,000/. a year from the Go- 
yernment as Governor of Labuan, and 
5007. as consul to his own court. They 
had besides appointed a deputy governor 
at 1,200. a year, and the whole island 
was in confusion because the Lieutenant 
Governor had misconducted himself in the 
absence of the Governor. The hon. Gen- 
tleman would not tolerate jobs in England, 
and he hoped he was not going to tolerate 
them in Borneo. He had no personal hos- 
tility to Sir J. Brooke; he never saw him 
in his life; he had never come into contact 
with him; but he had a right to speak of 
him on public grounds when he was called 
on to vote away the money of his constitu- 
ents. He had a right to speak of him 
when he was called on to vote 100,000/. 
where no grounds had been shown for the 
claim, and where these pirates, if pirates 
they were, were only disputing amongst 
themselves. 

Mr. DRUMMOND said, that it was very 
probable that the depredations of these 
pirates extended over 300 miles, because 
they had large deep rivers, along which 
they sailed. 

Mr. COBDEN said, that Labuan was 
at the extremity of the island, and Sara- 
wak was at the north-west coast, and a 
person must go by sea to get there. He 
was not going to let the hon. Gentleman 
off that way. 

Mr. PLOWDEN said, that having been 
for sometime in China, and having some 
acquaintance with the subject under dis- 
cussion, he hoped the House would allow 
him to make a few remarks. THe had been 
inthe China sea in the year 1809 or 1810, 
and at that time a piratical fleet infested 
the whole southern coast, and spread dis- 
may in every quarter. They did not con- 
fine their atrocities to the Chinese, for they 
attacked English and American vessels. 
One of the most trifling punishments which 
they inflicted was to tie the hands of their 
Vietims together, and pass a rope through 
them, and haul them up the mast. He 
went on board Her Majesty’s frigate the 
Dedalus, commanded by Capt. Bell, which 
was then in these seas, as an amateur, in 
order to assist in destroying these pirates. 

hey were requested to escort some vessels 
up the Canton river, and they disguised 
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the frigate as a merchant vessel, in order 
to induce the pirate boats to come out. 
They did come out, and attacked them, 
and, of course, a very formidable fire was 
opened upon them. He was sorry to say, 
however, that it was ineffectual, because 
the boats soon got into shallow water, 
where the frigate was not able to follow 
them. They enabled the vessels, however, 
to get up the river. On another occasion 
a sloop of war, commanded by Capt. Wells, 
son of Admiral Wells, having lost her fore- 
mast, hoisted the usual signal for a pilot, 
the union-jack, whereupon one of the hon. 
Member for the West Riding’s honest 
traders decoyed Capt. Wells into a fleet of 
about 40 piratical junks. The sloop, how- 
ever, was furnished with very heavy metal, 
and gave the pirates a tremendous thrash- 
ing. The punishment inflicted on them 
had a good effect, for their leader after- 
wards declared that he would never again 
attack the British. Such was a brief out- 
line of what they were in the China Sea. 
Now, with regard to the Malay pirates, the 
House would remember that the Malay 
pirates infested the whole of the Archipel- 
ago, and were of a most atrocious char- 
acter. The House must recollect their 
conduct on the occasion of Lord Amherst’s 
embassy, when the Alceste was wrecked. 
Nothing but the most determined valour 
on the part of British seamen could have 
protected them on that occasion from fal- 
ling into the hands of these merciful people. 
The hon. Member for the West Riding said, 
that these boats were plied by oars, but he 
begged to tell the hon. Gentleman that 
they had large decks, and that they 
When Captain Bell 
commanded the Samarang in these seas, 
he was attacked while he was at din- 
ner by some of these tribes, of whom it 
was very likely the Dyaks formed a por- 
tion. No less than 19 of his men were 
killed, and Captain Bell and his first lieu- 
tenant were wounded. He, however, put 
down the pirates, and of those whom he 
had taken he tied the hands together; he 
put shot into their stomachs and threw 
them into the sea. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, that it must be 
matter of regret to observe that every par- 
ticular case of suffering, cruelty, and atro- 
city mentioned by the hon. Gentleman had 
been received with great cheering and 
laughter by hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
Now the statements of the hon. Gentle- 
man appeared to have no bearing what- 
ever on the question before the House, 
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or if they had anything, told in favour | 


of the view which he and his hon. 
Friend near him took. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite accepted the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman in fayour of the vote; 


but he had not communicated a single | 
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‘been committed, although the accounts 
‘came from persons who were interested in 
‘making the case wear the best aspect, 
His hon. Friend did not say that all these 
| persons were innocent traders. What he 
said was that there were probably inno. 


fact which came nearer to their own cent traders amongst them. He said that 
times than 1810. [Mr. Prownen: 1816.]| many of them were smugglers, but that 
He would give the hon. Gentleman all the | there was no proof whatever which would 
advantage of the additional six years, but | satisfy any court in this country, on the 
it could be no satisfaction to them to vote | most flimsy charge, that these persons 
100,0002. for 5,000 lives taken away at|were pirates. Now when he recollected 
the rate of 201. per head, that the hon. | that that House had prayers read every 
Gentleman was able to give them some day at that table—when they recollected 
anecdotes of what took place so far back | thet they were a Christian Parliament, 
as 1810. Was the fact of certain matters | and that they professed day after day, as 
having taken place some forty or fifty he heard hon. Gentlemen opposite profess, 
years ago to be taken as a proof of cir-| great respect for religion in connexion 
cumstances now supposed to be passed or | with the State—and when, notwithstand- 
passing on the coasts of Borneo and ing this, he found them voting rewards for 
China? The House would do well to' the slaughter of 5,000 human beings, 
look into this matter. This vote of; without one particle of evidence that the 


100,000. represented 5,000 persons or! men they slaughtered were guilty of any 
pirates slain and estimated at 201. a head. | crime—he declared that he could not con- 
Now he wanted to know from the First! ceive how any Parliament, much less a 
Lord of the Admiralty whether any infor- | Christian Parliament, could do this without 
mation whatever of an accurate character, | —he would not use the words that suggest- 
or even approaching accuracy, had reached | ed themselves to him—but without bring- 
the Government so as to justify them in ing everlasting disgrace upon them. 


submitting this vote to the House. Nei-| Sim F. T. BARING said, that the 
ther in the estimates, nor in the statement | speeches of the hon. Members for Man- 
of the right hon. Gentleman, was the least chester and the West Riding conveyed a 
ground alleged so as to justify the House | certain amount of censure on the gallant 
in agreeing to the vote. He was afraid | officers engaged in the expedition; and he 
the right hon. Gentleman knew nothing | should be glad to know whether these gal- 
about the matter; for never in his recol-| lant officers, who had been executing a 
lection had a vote of such an amount been | disagreeable and painful duty, deserved to 
accompanied with so bold and unmeaning be stigmatised? He thought there existed 
a statement as that which the right hon. | considerable misunderstanding in the minds 
Gentleman alluded to this vote. Was this! of hon. Gentlemen as to how the reward 
100,0002. decided upon in the courts of | was estimated. By the operation of 4 
Singapore, Hong Kong, or elsewhere ?! certain Act of Parliament a certain sum 
If a trial had taken place in distant parts, ' of money was allowed as head money. 
was the evidence of such a nature as/ That Act rendered it necessary that the 
would satisfy the courts in this country? applicants should go before a court of jus- 
Had any evidence been laid before the| tice and prove that the parties with whom 
Government here? If so, why did not! they had been engaged were pirates, and 
the right hon. Gentleman lay that evidence | therefore in every case before money was 


before Parliament, when he came to ask | paid, the parties were bound and required 


them for so large a sum for so grave a 
matter as the slaughter of 5,000 assumed 
pirates? He hoped his hon. Friend would 
move that this vote be postponed until the 
Government consented to lay before the 
House the facts, data, and evidence on 
which they had the conscience to ask Par- 
liament to vote this enormous sum, 
Whatever the Goverment might think of 
this subject, the publie were horrified at 
the narratives of the atrocities which had 


to have a decision of a court of justice 
that those against whom they acted were 
| pirates. He thought the House could not 
|have better security than that; and, in 
his opinion, a court of justice, after hear- 
ing evidence in a case, was much more 
likely to be a sufficient tribunal than that 
House. Now, it so happened that in the 
| first application which occurred, they had a 
report of what took place on the occasion. 
Sir C. Rawlinson, who tried the case, said 
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he must be satisfied that the parties had | Ile wished to ask if he were correct in say- 
been pirates, and he decided on having | ing that the Admiral on the station issued 


further evidence of that fact before issuing | 
an order. Inquiry accordingly took place; 
he heard the evidence, and then decided 
that the proof was sufficient as to the 
nature of the parties for whose destruction 
remuneration was claimed. The evidence | 
taken on that occasion had been forwarded 
to Government, and he had then extracts 
from the confession of a Bornean pirate 
before him, who declared in evidence, on 
the oecasion in question, that rapine and 
plunder had been the object of his asso- 
ciates. He (Sir F. Baring) therefore 
thought that the decision of an English 
lawyer should carry more weight in that 
House than the slanders circulated against | 
the officers. Then there was also an opin- | 
ion that should not be overlooked in the 
matter, namely, that of the commercial 





the orders of which he (Mr. Cobden) had 
spoken, and which had been confirmed at 
home, to the effect that British ships-of-war 
should not kill natives under the plea of 
piracy unless they had attacked English 
vessels, He wished to know if that were 
correct ? 

Sir F. T. BARING said, that the ships 
engaged were sent specifically for that pur- 


| pose. As to the parties attacked, he should 


say he did not exactly remember the words 
of the order; but his impression was, that 
the hon. Member for the West Riding had 
mistaken it. 

Mr. COBDEN said, there was another 
reason why they should defer the question. 
It was a question that referred to the de- 
struction of 5,000 human beings, and for 


which they were called upon to pay 100,0001. 


body in the neighbouring countries, in sup- | Now, was it not right that they should in- 
port of which he would quote the address | quire if these 5,000 individuals were right- 
of the merchants and traders of Singa-/ fully destroyed, and whether they were 


pore to Sir J. Brooke. But, independent | 
of all these things, there should be some | 
allowance made for the characters of mem- | 
bers of an hon. and gallant profession, | 
who had onerous duties to perform, and | 
who, whatever other slanders might be 
urged against them, were never open to | 
the imputation of inhumanity. He trusted | 
that the House, if pressed to a division, 
would exhibit the sense in which they en- | 
tertained the question. 

CoroneL. SIBTHORP said, that it was. 
sellom he agreed with or supported Her | 
Majesty’s Ministers; but upon the present 
occasion he could not but do so. However, 
after what had fallen from the hon. Mem- 
ber for the West Riding, he did not expect 
that either the case made out by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, or that by the hon. 
Member for Newport, would satisfy either 
the hon. Member for the West Riding, or 
his man Friday, the hon. Member for 
Manchester. He did not know how many 
innocent free-traders might have been 
amongst those pirates. There might have 
been a great number. But it was high 
time that that mistaken out-of-doors feel- 
ing of humanity for pirates should be put 
a stop to. There was cruelty enough 
practised by the free-traders at home to 
those unfortunate persons who were in 
their employ, and they should begin by 
putting a stop to that. 

Mr. COBDEN said, he blamed the ser- 
vice, not that they had done these deeds, 
but for having done them without order. 





bound to pay the 100,000/.2 They had 
not a single proof before them that the 
parties bad ever attacked an English ves- 
sel. He did not mean to say that the 
men destroyed were all innocent traders; 
he admitted, on the contrary, that they 
were barbarians, savages, engaged in inter- 
tribal warfare; and if such were the case, 


\he did not think they were bound to pay 


for the destruction of such savages, unless 


|it could be shown that they had attacked 


English vessels. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL wished 
to bring the Committee to the point before 
them. They had really no discretion in 
the case, because there was a positive and 
imperative Act of Parliament, which said 
that after it had been adjudged that pirates 
had been destroyed, a certain payment was 
to be made. Sir C. Rawlinson had de- 
cided that these pirates were pirates. 
There was thus a judgment in rem—[Mr. 
Coppen: Where is it ?]—which was final 
and binding to all intents and purposes. 
It was therefore a waste of time to pursue 
this discussion. 

Lorp J. MANNERS coneluded that 
the hon. Member for the West Riding 
must be ignorant that any judgment had 
been given in this case; for when the At- 
torney General pointed out that such was 
the case, the hon. Member asked in an 
audible voice, ‘* Where is that judgment ?”’ 
The hon. Member for Manchester had ven- 
tured, because those on his side of the 
House had cheered the interesting state- 
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ment of the hon. Member for Newport, to | forward a ease in which one of them had 
accuse them of being disposed to cheer | been attacked; and he would even extend 
every bloody sentiment. So unjust and, the remark to ships trading from the Mer. 
absurd an averment only deserved to be|sey and the Thames. By passing that 
treated with contempt. | vote, they would sanction acrime. It was 

Mr. PLOWDEN said, his statement | with great reluctance that he opposed any 
was impugned because it referred to days | vote brought forward by the Government; 
gone by; but the very same kind of trans- | but he could not support the vote now un- 
actions were occurring at the present day. | der consideration. He believed the time 
Gentlemen opposite had a meeting some | would come when Sir J. Brooke would be 
six or eight weeks ago to discuss these | tried in this country for the massacre, and 
questions; but he thought they would al-| that Gentlemen, at the next election, would 
ways on these occasions be the better by | hear more on this subject than they would 
having Captain Aaron Smith among them. | desire. 

Mr. COBDEN knew something of Cap-|_ The O’GORMAN MAHON scareely 
tain Aaron Smith, who had himself been a | expected, after such statements as those 
most atrocious pirate. If a Committee | made by the hon. Member for Newport, 
were appointed to inquire, evidence could | that the vote would have been opposed; 
easily be brought forward to prove what | least of all did he expect that the friends of 
the conduct of that man had been in the| peace would charge any person in that 


case of the Cambria, Captain Cook. It | 


could be shown that Captain Aaron Smith, 
who was with a piratical ship in the Gulf 
of Mexico, took Captain Cook from his 
vessel, and carried him on board the pirate 
ship, where he was tied to the mast and 
wounded in such a manner by the crew 
that he still bore the marks upon his body. 
Captain Aaron Smith was tried for piracy. 
[An Hon. Memper: And acquitted.| He 
was tried and acquitted; but he was not 
tried on Captain Cook’s charge; and he 
(Mr. Cobden) would certainly believe Cap- 
tain Cook before Captain Aaron Smith. 
His firm belief was, that this Captain 
Aaron Smith was all that Captain Cook 
had charged him with. 

Lorp J. MANNERS wished the Com- 
mittee to observe, that the hon. Member 
for the West Riding asserted in the first 
place that those people had been unjustly 
put to death against whom Sir C. Rawlin- 
son had pronounced judgment, and then 
he asked them to look upon Captain Aaron 
Smith as a pirate because he was tried 
and acquitted. 

An Hoy. MEMBER stated the case of 
a relative of his own, who served on the 
coast of Borneo, and who was attacked by 
those very people who were described by 
the hon. Member for the West Riding as 
innocent of piracy. 

Mr. M‘GREGOR said, that if he had 
sufficient confidence in the judgment of 
the Court of Singapore, he should support 
the vote, but because he had not, he should 
oppose it. The ships belonging to his own 
constituents were as much exposed to 
piracy in the East as those of any other 
port; yet he would defy any one to bring 





House with having received with acclama- 
tion those statements, as wanting Christian 
feeling, and as the rewarders of murder, 
He deprecated such attacks as unworthy of 
the character which that House ought to 
maintain. Gentlemen might dispute the 
fact of pirates existing in those seas; but 
he believed the brother of a Member of 
that House—the brother of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Crickdale—had lost his life during 
the last eight months by an attack of these 
pirates. The rewards they proposed to 
give were not for the murder of 5,000 pi- 
rates, but for the protection of millions of 
the human race. 

Coroner THOMPSON still remained 
unconvinced that any English vessel or 
subject had been molested by these s0- 
called pirates. He would go further and 
say, he believed there was not a jury in 
the land that would not return upon their 
oaths that there had been no such thing. 
They were manifestly petty tribes warring 
upon one another after their own way. He 
did not find any tangible attempt to state 
the name of any vessel or individual that 
had been attacked, and therefore he did 
not believe that any such thing had taken 
place. He did not think the hon. Mem- 
ber for Newport saw all the inferences 
that would be drawn from his own state- 
ment. He wished the hon. Member would 
repeat his statement, as it had been 
imperfectly heard. Since he declined, 
he (Colonel Thompson) would only request 
that he would stop him the moment he 
stated anything incorrectly. He believed 
he heard the hon. Member say, he knew 
an instance where a British frigate, m 
1816, captured two vessel swhich were cou- 
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sidered of the class of those now in ques- 
tin. The crews rose upon the frigate, 
and attempted to recover their vessels— 
no unusual event among any belligerents. 
A number of the frigate’s people were 
killed in the contest which ensued; and 
when the struggle was over, the captain 
of the frigate—such had been the hon. 
Member’s affirmation—ordered the survi- 


yors of the captives to be run up to the} 


yard arms, and the wounded to have shot 
put into their stomachs and be thrown over- 
board. It was clear enough, after this, who 
were the pirates. He would merely ask, 
what would have been the comments if the 
cease had been reversed. It was enough to 
make a man tear off the uniform he had 
ever worn in a service where such things 
were done. And those who did them were 
christened men, and would probably have 
been offended if any had called them infi- 
dels. But the public would judge be- 
tween them, and it would be seen whether 
the opinion of the House or of the public 
would carry the day. He should par- 
ticularly like to ascertain whether the 
transactions in China were in accordance 
with the orders on that station or not; 
and it behoved the House to know by 
whom those orders were contravened. 

Mr. 8. HERBERT had always imagin- 
ed that piracy was a crime against the law 
of nations; and he did not know that it 
was necessary, in order to justify any na- 
tion in repressing piracy, that the persons 
who had been the victims of that crime 
should belong to that nation. But the 
hon. Member for the West Riding was so 
horrified at the crime which had been com- 
mitted by a British officer when in pursuit 
of pirates, that he was not content that 
the victims of these pirates should have 
been perhaps some Portuguese crew; his 
humanity would not be satisfied unless the 
crew of an English ship had fallen victims 
to the atrocities of those piratical tribes. 
The whole opposition to the vote was found- 
ed upon misapprehension. If they thought 
the whole of these proceedings to have 


been unjust, they should either appeal (if. 


it were possible) from the decision of the 
Court of Admiralty at Singapore, or move 
an Address to the Crown for the removal 
of Sir C. Rawlinson, for having made an 
unjust decision. But if neither of these 
steps were taken, then, in common justice, 
they could not refuse to allot to the officers 
the amount of the prize money which the 
Act of Parliament awarded him. But, 
dismissing that part of the case, he wished 
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to ask a question of the Government, which 
he had no doubt they would be able to an- 
swer in a way perfectly satisfactory for the 
reputation of Sir J. Brooke. It was al- 
leged that Sir J. Brooke was engaged in 
extensive mercantile speculations in Sara- 
wak, while the piratical tribes which he 
had been repressing were principally in 
the neighbourhood of that locality. Now, 
even a clerk of 1001. a year in Ceylon was 
not permitted to have a coffee garden, be- 
cause he should not be tempted to engage 
in mercantile speculations. This was a 
just regulation. It was, therefore, of im- 
portance that some Member of the Govern- 
ment should be able to state to the House, 
that the assertion which had been widely 
spread by the public press respecting Sir 
J. Brooke was entirely unfounded. 

Mr. HAWES said, that from all the in- 
formation he possessed, his belief was di- 
rectly opposed to the report that Sir J. 
Brooke was engaged in any mercantile 
undertaking whatever. Indeed, he be- 
lieved, on the contrary, that it was be- 
cause Sir J. Brooke had abstained from 
entering into mercantile speculations, that 
he obtained the enmity of those by whom 
he was once admired. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that in reference to the question put by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Wiltshire, he was bound to state, in 
justice to Sir J. Brooke, that the imputa- 
tion cast upon him as to trading, was one 
to which his friends were in a position to 
give the most positive contradiction. Sir 
J. Brooke applied to him (the Attorney 
General), not professionally, but as a pri- 
vate friend, to advise him as to his moving 
for a criminal information against the par- 
ties who had published the report, in order 
that he might have an opportunity of ex- 
plaining the whole of his conduct; and Sir 
J. Brooke refrained from taking that step 
entirely upon his (the Attorney General’s) 
advice. He (the Attorney General) there- 
fore took upon himself the whole responsi- 
lity of Sir J. Brooke having so acted. He 
(the Attorney General) thought that as Sir 
J. Brooke was a public man, whilst there 
was a possibility of such a charge being 
made against him in the House of Com- 
mons, it was his duty to wait till that op- 
portunity was afforded for giving a contra- 
diction to it. 

Mr. H. A. HERBERT read ao return, 
moved for by the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose, in which it was stated that eight and 
twenty piracies on British vessels had been 
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committed since the year 1839 in the 
neighbourhood of these islands, in most of 
which instances the crews had been mur- 
dered. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 145; 
Noes 20: Majority 125. 


List of the Nors. 

Robartes, T. J. A. 
Salwey, Col. 
Smith, J. B. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Tenison, E. K, 
Thompson, Col. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Williams, J. 


Brotherton, J. 
Greene, J. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Hardeastle, J. A. 
Henry, A. 
Ileyworth, L. 
King, hon. P. J. L. 
Lushington, C. 
M‘Gregor, J. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Pechell, Sir G. B. 
Pigott, F. 

House resumed. 
ported To-morrow. 


TELLERS, 
Cobden, R. 
Bright, J. 


Resolutions to be re- 


WOOD USED IN SHIPBUILDING. 
House resolved itself into Committee. 
Mr. BROTHERTON moved, it being 

half-past One o’clock, that the Chairman 
report progress. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.” 

The Committee divided; and it appear- 
ing that there was only one Teller for the 
Ayes, the Chairman declared that the Noes 
had it. 

Mr. MITCHELL moved the resolution 
of which he had given notice. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

* That it is expedient that a Drawback should 
be allowed on the Duties now payable on all Wood 
imported for the purpose of Shipbuilding.” 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was desirable that he 
should put an end to this measure at once, 
and perhaps the best course to adopt was, 
to move that the Chairman should leave 
the chair. Nothing could be so objection- 
able as a system of drawbacks; the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
had availed himself of every opportunity 
to do away with them, and though a few 
still remained they should not reintroduce 


a system that had led to great inconveni- | 


ence. The total number of registered ves- 
sels was 30,000, the number registered at 


Lloyd’s 10,000, and therefore the number | 


to which the measure could possibly apply 
was one-third only of the vessels existing 
in this kingdom; and by far the greater 
proportion of the vessels surveyed and re- 
gistered at Lloyd’s, were vessels to which 
this measure would be no boon at all, It 
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could not be extended to the smaller yog. 
sels engaged in the coasting trade and 
in fishing, without opening the door to 
fraud. He objected to the measure, be. 
cause it must, therefore, necessarily be a 
partial, and not a general measure, If 
they allowed a drawback in the cases 
proposed, where were they to stop ? 
|They would be asked to allow it on 
| timber used on railroads and in manv- 

He did not mean to say, if 4 





| factories. 


| drawback were allowed in the way pro. 
posed, that a very large amount would be 
lost to the revenue; but it was against the 
|fraud that would be practised that he 


| wished to guard. He believed it impos 
‘sible to distinguish with perfect accuracy 
the different kinds of fir or oak timber, and 
the corresponding duties which would be 
levied upon it, and frauds to a great extent 
| would be certain to exist in the carrying 
‘out of any plan of drawbacks upon timber 
employed in shipbuilding. He was, how- 
ever, bound to say, that the state of the 
timber duties was at present most un- 
satisfactory; as many of the less valu- 
able kinds of timber paid a very heavy 
duty, while some of the higher classes 
| paid but a small amount of duty. He was 
anxious that in anything he might say, he 
should not be understood to say anything 
against a revision of the timber duties upon 
some future occasion. He begged there- 
fore to move, that Mr. Bernal do leave the 
chair. 
| Whereupon Motion made, and Question 
put, ‘That the Chairman do leave the 
_ehair,”’ 
Mr. CARDWELL said, that the argu- 
ments used by the right hon. Gentleman 
now were as different as could possibly be 
from those resorted to when the subject 
was first introduced. What were his argu- 
ments to-night? They rested on a series 
of false analogies. He had referred to the 
timber used in mines and railways, as 
though they stood on the same footing as 
shipbuilding ; whereas nothing could be 
more dissimilar, The sole ground on whieh 
the hon. Member for Bridport rested his 
Motion was, that having subjected the Bri- 
tish shipowner to competition with foreign 
shipping, you ought to remove all impedi- 
ments which prevented him from entering 
fairly into the contest. Now, vessels em- 
ployed in the coasting trade were not ex- 
‘posed to this competition, and therefore 
‘did not come within the principle. The 
‘ground on which the Motion rested was, 
| that, contrary to the policy pursued in 
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other matters, they were maintaining a|of the mining interest had equal weight 
duty on the raw material used in a manu- | with those of the shipbuilding interest, 
facture which employed more adult labour, | inasmuch as the drawback which they for- 
perhaps, than any other branch of indus- | merly possessed on timber used in mining 
try. Another objection was the difficulty | had been removed on the faith of a pro- 
of making distinctions between the differ- | tecting duty being maintained on foreign 
ent classes of timber. Surely this was no ores. In 1847 this protection had been 
ground for refusing the hon. Member leave | removed, and they were entitled to have 
to bring in his Bill. Let it be brought in, the drawback restored. He defied any 
and then it would be time enough to see | one to show that it had ever been made an 
how far its machinery was effectual for its | engine of fraud during its maintenance in 
professed objects. | former years. 

Mr. MITCHELL reminded the right} Mr. J. L. RICARDO supported the Mo- 
hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer, that in tion of the hon. Member for Bridport on 
his speech on the budget he distinetly | the ground that under the new navigation 
pledged himself to agree to this drawback laws any amount of foreign timber knocked 
if it could be done without loss to the reve- | together in the shape of a ship escaped the 
nue, as a majority of the House had voted | duty, while the raw article, which would 
fur the principle. With respect to the| give employment to our artisans, was sub- 
objection urged against the measure, that | ject to a heavy duty. There could be no 
it would necessarily be a partial one, he did | difficulty in ascertaining the quantity and 
not think such would be the case, as every | quality of the timber used in vessels, for 
one of the owners of the 30,000 ships | their classification at Lloyd’s depended 
might, according to his plan, upon pay- | upon this circumstance. 
ment of a fee to the surveyor of one pound,| The Committee divided ;—Ayes 50; 
send in his claim for the allowance of the Noes 19: Majority 31. 
drawback. It was quite true that there 
were only eleven ports where surveyors List of the AYEs. 
seg anes a Pony 8 solely but he | Armstrong, R. B. ; Hodges, T. L. 
ad yet to learn that the other surveyors | paring, rt. hon. SirF.T. Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
were not trustworthy. Again, the right | Bellew, R. M. Jervis, Sir J. 
hon. Gentleman said, that it would be im- | ery C. L. G. Lacsetien, -. W.S. 
ossible istineuis as ; | Brand, T. wis, G. C. 
penal 10 distinguiah the class of timber | ccvendish, hon. C. 0.  M-Culiagh, W. T, 

a rs u + Opposi- | Cayendish, hon, G, H, Maule, rt. hon. F. 

tion to this, he had letters in his hand | Childers, J. W. Mostyn, hon, E, M. L, 
from some of the most eminent wood- | Cowper, hon, W. F. O’Connell, M. 

brokers in London, assuring him that no | Craig, Sir W. G. Parker, J. 

man conversant with the trade would find | Davie, Sir I. R. F. Price, Sir R. 


the least difficulty in the matter. He had 
also a letter to the same effect from Mr. 
W. Smith, of Neweastle, whom he had no 
hesitation in calling one of the first ship- 
builders in the world. It was all very well 
to hint at a revision of the timber duties; 
but knowing the numerous claimants by 
whom a Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
always beset, he was not disposed to trust 
the claims of the unfortunate shipbuilders 
to the chance of a remission next year. 

The CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
QUER explained, that what he had stated 
inhis speech, to which reference had been 
made, was, that as there appeared to be a 
very strong feeling in the House in favour 
of allowing the drawback, the question 
should certainly receive his consideration, 
although he was decidedly opposed to re- 
sorting back to the old system of draw- 
backs. 

Mr. WYLD contended that the claims 


| Dawson, hon. T. V. 
Dundas, Adm, 
Dundas, rt. hon. Sir D. 
Dunne, Col, 
Ebrington, Viset. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Foley, J. HU. UH. 
Fortescue, hon, J. W. 
Freestun, Col. 

Grace, 0. D. J. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Hallyburton, Ld. J.F.G. 
Hatchell, J, 

Hawes, B. 

Hayter, rt. hon. W.G, 


Adair, H. E. 
Birch, Sir T. B. 
Brockman, E. D. 
Brotherton, J. 
Cardwell, E. 
Dunean, G. 
Forster, M. 
Greene, J. 





Rawdon, Col. 
Romilly, Col. 
Romilly, Sir J. 
Russell, F. C. H. 
Somerville, rt.hn. SirW. 
Spearman, H. J. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Tenison, E. K. 
Townshend, Capt. 
Tufnell, H. 

Wilson, J. 

Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 


TELLERS, 
Hill, Lord M. 
Howard, Lord E. 


List of the Noes. 


King, hon, P. J. L. 
Lockhart, A. E. 
Palmer, R. 
Pechell, Sir G. B. 
Pigott, F. 
Scholefield, W. 
Smollett, A. 
Stanford, J. F. 
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Thompson, Col. Wyld, J. 


Thornely, T. 
TELLERS. 
Mitchell, T. A. Ricardo, J. L. 
The House adjourned at half after Two 
o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 24, 1850. 
Minvutes.] Pusiic Bitts—Reported.—Exche- 

quer Bills (8,558,700); Convict Prisons, 
3° West India Appeals; Alterations in Plead- 
ings; Registration of Deeds (Ireland). 


SUPPLY—ASSESSED AND WINDOW 
DUTIES. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
chair.” 

Mr. BLACKSTONE rose to move for 
leave to bring in a Bill to repeal the in- 
crease of ten per cent on the assessed 
taxes. He did not think the Motion, if 
carried, would embarrass the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, or alter his financial ar- 
rangements. In bringing forward the pro- 
position for this increase of ten per cent, 
the right hon. Gentleman’s predecessor had 
stated that the national expenditure was 
49,432,0001.; income, 46,700,0007.; de- 
ficiency, 2,732,000/. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had proposed, by the increase of 
ten per cent on the assessed taxes, to raise 
2,760,0001., and by the addition of five 
per cent to the customs and excise, to 
raise 1,895,0001.; whereas he only raised 
206,0007., searcely } per cent, instead of 
5 per cent. The reason lie had not en- 
cumbered his Motion with the repeal of the 
5 per cent additional duty on the excise 
and customs was, that the complete revi- 
sion of taxation made by the right hon. 
Member for Tamworth had _ remitted 
4,000,0002. from the customs and excise; 
and since then excise duties had been re- 
mitted to the amount of 1,300,000. on 
glass, and auctions, and bricks. Now, 
the House had readily imposed the 10 per 
cent addition on the assessed taxes when 
the revenue was in a state of depression, 
and he hoped would as readily remove the 
addition now that the revenue was pros- 
perous. When the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer brought forward his budget this 
year, he stated— 

The national income ...... £52, 


52,785,500 
Expenditure...........000. 50, 


78 
533,652 


Surplus.........0.c0e8 £2,251,848 
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But, in reality, the right hon. Gentleman 
understated the surplus, for from papers 
since received it appeared thus :— 
£52,916,918 
50,378,418 


TROOEIG 000.105.000.005. 500s0ecn00 
Expenditure.........00.seeeee 


Surplus............000... £2,538,500 


Thus the surplus really exceeded that 
stated by the sum of 286,6521., which was 
about the amount of revenue he now asked 
might be remitted. He was aware that 
the right hon. Gentleman would say that 
the assessed taxes fell principally on the 
rich, and that there were other taxes which 
pressed more upon the labouring classes; 
but in some items, as that of male servants, 
this was not at all true; and the as. 
sessed taxes fell really upon labour. This 
was shown by a comparison between the 
number of male and female servants in 
Ireland, where the duty on male servants 
did not exist, and England. On the census 
of 1831 :— 

Treland. 
98,742 
252,155 


Great Britain. 
Male servants SRE TPED scaecesas 
Female ............ 678,451 


Thus, in this country, where there was a 
heavy tax on male servants, the propor- 
tion of females was 63 to 1, in Ireland 2} 
to 1. Moreover, it would be seen that 
since the 10 per cent was imposed, every 
item of the assessed taxes had fallen off. 
Thus it was with—the tax on servants :— 
In 1841, it was 204,3217.; 1842, 203,8161.; 
1843, 194,0641.; 1844, 191,0617.; 1845, 
191,7007.; ~1846, 192,4627.; 1847, 
193,836. Showing a falling-off of 44,0001. 
per annum. So as to another item of 
the assessed taxes, clearly pressing upon 
labour, and discouraging trade— 
THE TAX ON CARRIAGES. 
Above Two Wheels. Two-wheeled ditto. 
ee. lS 
442,850 123,972 
428,904 118,878 
424,077 112,410 
420,127 167,773 
So as to a similar item, that of the tax on 
horses :—In 1842, was 414,5821.; 1843, 
388,1812.; 1844, 369,6427.; 1845, 
374,6571.; 1846, 373,9667. Showing 4 
loss to the revenue of 40,0001. per annum 
from the increase of duty. So as to the 
tax on dogs :—In 1841, it was 170,9501.; 
1847, 148,4137. The fact was, all the 
duties were declining. Thus gentlemen 
were having two-wheeled carriages under 
the cost of 211., or having their names put 
on them, and hence avoiding the duty, as 
appeared from the— 
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NUMBER OF TWO-WHEELED CARRIAGES. tax had been originally imposed. Revenue 
For which duty was paid. Exemption claimed. to the amount of 300,000/. was derived 
Be gee | from it. It was more consistent than any 
at; eee ceeceseecees “,4 | . : 
substitute that had been suggested for it 
There was one item on which there had | with the well-being and prosperity of the 
been an increase, that of the window duty; | great body of the people. He confessed 
but that was because in 1840 the right | that when the time for reduction came, 
hon, Gentleman the Member for Ports-| the assessed taxes he should consider as 
mouth when Chancellor of the Exchequer | the last species of impost that ought to be 
had a fresh survey. The result had been, | removed. There were many far more bur- 
that the window duty— In 1840, was | densome imposts than the assessed taxes. 
1,298,3221.; 1846, 1,603,785. Thus the | THe hoped the House would concur with 
fresh survey in 1840 added 430,000/. He/|him in resisting the present Motion, and 
had stated these facts to show that the in- | go at once into Committee of Supply. 
erease of 10 per cent on the assessed taxes; Mr. BANKES said, that the right hon. 
had only diminished the revenue—and as | Gentleman had especially avoided the 10 
the addition had only been asked to make | per cent on the window tax, a matter that 
up a deficiency in the revenue, he thought | did not exclusively concern the rich. It 
it should be removed when there was &/ was a subject that had excited public feel- 
surplus—and that it was the first duty of ing very much ; and, if some concession 
the Government to take it off before re-| were made on that point, the public would 
pealing any other duties. receive it as an earnest of the intention of 
Amendment proposed— the Government to act with good faith in 
“To leave out from the word ‘That’ to the this matter, and as affording some hope 
end of the Question, in order to add tke words | that the whole of that odious tax would be 
‘Leave be given to bring ina Bill to repeal so| eventually removed. He quite differed 
much of the Acts 3 and 4 Vie. c. 17, as imposes | fygm the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
a duty of 10 per cent on Assessed and | (>, <\dering the Motion now before them 
indow Taxes, 5 P 
; as one that merely affected the rich; on 
instead thereof. the contrary, he maintained that it very 
The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- | deeply affected the humbler classes of the 
QUER said, it had hitherto been his duty} community. One of the great advantages 
to resist every proposition of this kind, | arising from the luxuries of the rich was, 
and he must admit that, in many cases, it | that they gave employment to the poor. 
had been a painful duty. On the present | Now, these taxes deprived many persons 
oceasion, however, he had no great scruple | of bread who otherwise might be employed 
in opposing the Motion of the hon. Gentle-| as servants. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
man who had just addressed the House. | chequer said he should not take into ac- 
The hon. Gentleman had truly and cor-| count the circumstances under which the 
rectly anticipated the answer which he | additional 10 per cent was imposed; but 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) was pre- | surely the House would not sanction such 
pared to give to his speech and Motion.{a position. It was only imposed for a 
He had felt it his duty to resist the reduc-| temporary purpose, and to make good a 
tion of what were called the taxes onj| temporary deficiency. The Government 
knowledge, and the taxes on air and light; | now had its command a surplus, and the 
and he could not now sacrifice the revenue | earliest opportunity should be taken to do 
derivable from the object of the hon. Gen- | that which was nothing more than an ob- 
tleman’s Motion by abandoning the addi- | servance of good faith. At a future time, 
tional 10 per cent which he sought to} if a Chancellor of the Exchequer were to 
abolish. The imposts of which the hon. | come forward and say that he wanted to 
Gentleman complained, namely, the as-| impose an additional duty merely for a 
sessed taxes, were the most unobjection- | temporary purpose, the House would surely 
able species of taxation, and the 10 per| remember what they had that night heard 
cent amounted to 290,000/. Surely, those |from the right hon. Gentleman. Even 
who kept horses, dogs, and male servants | upon sanitary grounds he thought the ne- 
in abundance, who used armorial bearings, | cessity for relieving the country from the 
and who used hairpowder, were more fair | window tax was most pressing. The right 
subjects of taxation than the poorer and | hon. Gentleman had a surplus, and seemed 
industrious classes. It did not seem to him | resolved to keep it; but he would not suc- 
that it signified much on what ground the | ceed in showing that the people who bore 








Supply— 
the heaviest burdens had derived any ad- 
vantage from that surplus of which the 
right hon. Gentleman was so boastful. 
The remissions asked amounted only to 
200,0002. or 300,0007., and if granted 
they would certainly give great satisfac- 
tion to the country at large. 

Sin G. PECHELL supported the Mo- 
tion. The House had already smashed 
the windows by the vote agreed to a few 
weeks ago; he hoped, however, that they 
would sooner or later reconsider their de- 
cision, for the window tax operated most 
unfavourably on building, as well as on 
human health. 

Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 130; Noes 
65: Majority 65. 


List of the Nogs. 


Adderley, C. B. Knox, Col. 
Alexander, N. Lacy, I. C. 
Arkwright, G. Lennox, Lord A. G. 
Bailey, J. Lennox, Lord II. G. 
Baillie, H. J. Lockhart, A. E, 
Baldock, E. H. Meagher, T. 
Baldwin, C. B. Manners, Lord J. 
Bankes, G. Meux, Sir I. 
Bennet, P. Mundy, W. 
Boldero, H. G. Naas, Lord 

Buck, L. W. Neeld, J. 
Chatterton, Col. O'Flaherty, A. 
Christopher, R. A. Packe, C. W. 
Clifford, H. M. Pechell, Sir G. B. 
Cochrane, A.D.R.W.B. Plowden, W. Il. C, 
Cubitt, W. Salwey, Col. 
Davies, D. A. S. Sandars, G. 
Disraeli, B. Smyth, J. G. 
Duncombe, hon. A. Smythe, hon. G. 
Dundas, G. Somerset, Capt. 
Du Pre, C. G. Stanley, E. 
Edwards, II. Stuart, Lord D. 
Evans, Sir D. L. Stuart, H. 
Fitzroy, hon, Il. Taylor, T. E. 
Forbes, W. Thornhill, G. 
Gore, W. R. 0. Trollope, Sir J. 
Hall, Sir B. Waddington, H. S. 
Halsey, T. P. Walmsley, Sir J. 
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Hamilton, Lord C. 
Ilarris, hon. Capt. 
llood, Sir A. 
Ilornby, J. 
Houldsworth, T. 
Hudson, G. 


Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Williams, J. 
Willoughby, Sir II. 

TELLERS. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Vyse, R. H. 


SUPPLY—FOREIGN POLICY. 
Order for Committee again read. 


Mr. B. COCHRANE said, he could not 
allow one Supply night to pass without 
expressing to the House the conviction 
which had been impressed upon him dur- 
ing his recent stay abroad of the universal 
feeling of hostility with which this coun- 
try was now regarded in every part of the 
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Continent. He felt bound to take the 
earliest opportunity of stating that eon. 
viction, and he was not only satisfied of 
the prevalence of those hostile feelings by 
what he had seen and heard, but he had 
received letters since his return which bore 
evidence to the same effect. Having fre. 
quently addressed the House on the sub. 
ject of Greece, he was in communication 


| with persons there, and they had written 


to him to say the universal feeling was, 
that Greece was ruined by the policy of 
the noble Lord at the head of Foreign 
Affairs. He had formerly concurred in 
the views expressed by the noble Lord 
with respect to that country. He always 
understood it was the noble Lord’s inten. 
tion to act in favour of the people against 
the tyranny by which they were oppressed; 
but the result of the noble Lord’s policy 
had been that the King of Greece was 
triumphant. Let the House be aware of 
that fact. The game of the King had 
been played by the noble Lord, and the 
country was ruined! The King was not 
at all affected by the policy which had 
been pursued, but the kingdom of Greece 
was deeply injured, and the revenue would 
be diminished nearly one-half by the mea- 
sures the noble Lord had adopted against 
her. Turning from Greece to the other 
countries of Europe, he could assure the 
House, as one recently coming from them, 
that it was perfectly painful to listen to 
the feelings expressed against this country. 
He wanted to have some explanation of 
the policy which injured us so materially 
in the opinion of all, and so diminished our 
influence. The noble Lord should say 
what his intentions were when he sent 
Lord Minto into Italy—wben he revolt- 
tionised every kingdom there—Naples, 
Rome, Tuscany, Piedmont. When Lord 
Minto upheld the revolutionary party in 
every one of those countries, they were 
told it was for the sake of giving free 
institutions to the people, and that Eng- 
land should exercise her just influence on 
Italy. Good God! what had been the 
result 2 Where was the influence of Eng- 
land now? She had none—none what- 
ever. Where were the liberal institutions 
of which they had heard? Why, the 
policy of the noble Lord had overthrown 
every chance of liberal institutions and of 
free government in those countries. He 
had rendered them unfit for it. He wished 
some person with a higher position m the 
House had taken up these questions ; but 
the House would pardon him, as one who 
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had had the privilege of communicating 
freely with persons thoroughly informed 
upon such matters, for stating what he 
had heard and learned. He would refrain 
from touching on the recent misunder- 
standing with France, but, taking the 
broad facts of the case, he would ask, had 
not France been our sole remaining ally ? 
“France and England against the world”’ 
was the maxim of Napoleon. The noble 
Lord had now lost France, and we stood 
isolated among the nations of Europe 
without a single ally and without one 
friendly Power. Such was the result of 
the policy carried out by the noble Lord. 
If, as he sincerely hoped, notwithstanding 
the apathy which prevailed here on foreign 
questions, the consideration of our foreign 
policy was brought forward as it ought to 
be, he would be prepared to show that 
every one of the complaints against the 
noble Lord was well founded, and that he 
was not wrong in stating our policy had 
revolutionised Italy. It was disgraceful 
to the House that these questions were not 
brought forward and properly discussed. 
He was anxious they should know from an 
eye-witness, and from one who had only 
that day received letters from abroad, 
what had been the melancholy and hope- 
less result of the noble Lord’s policy. It 
was notorious the result of the noble 
Lord’s upholding revolutionary opinions in 
other countries must be disturbances 
throughout Europe: and all the excuse 
the noble Lord could make was, that while 
all other countries had been revolutionised, 
England had remained firm. Ie (Mr. Coch- 
rane) had hoped a more generous feeling 
would prevail in this country, and that the 
effect of England’s remaining firm would 
have been to induce the noble Lord to 
extend to other countries a more generous 
and noble policy. If we were in such a 
Prosperous condition—thanks to the high 
moral feelings of the people of this coun- 
try—was it noble, generous, or just, to 
send agents into other countries to dis- 
seminate republican doctrines? The noble 
Lord said last night that we must be pre- 
pared to recognise any Government in 
France; and indeed his policy led him 
(Mr. Cochrane) to think that the Govern- 
ment the noble Lord would most readily 
Tecognise would be a Government which 
he hoped they never would see in France, 
and one which this country ought never 
directly or indirectly, to sanction—the go- 
Yernment of such men as Barbés and So- 
brier, In every country of Hurope they 
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looked to the noble Lord as the supporter of 
republican opinions—in every country they 
regarded the intervention of Lord Palmer- 
ston and the mission of Lord Minto as the 
source of revolutions. At a future day 
he hoped some hon. Member, of a position 
which would secure his representations due 
weight with the House, would bring for- 
ward the whole question of our foreign 
policy fully, distinctly, unhesitatingly, and 
uncompromisingly. It was not a case of 
mere party, nor was it to be met by frivo- 
lous explanations. The question could be 
evaded no longer, for it had now become a 
matter of necessity that our foreign policy 
should receive more marked attention than 
the House had hitherto bestowed on it. 
It was not right for the House to say con- 
stantly ‘‘ Oh, we don’t care for foreign 
affairs—they are nothing to us.” He 
had not attempted to enter fully into these 
questions ; he would wait until the subject 
was formally brought forward, and then 
prove all his assertions. Foreign affairs 
would one day compel the House to attend 
to them, and it would then be found that 
the course which had been followed re- 
specting them was involving our own most 
vital interests, as he believed it had al- 
ready deeply compromised our national 
honour and our national integrity. 
Viscount PALMERSTON : I will not 
follow the hon. Gentleman into all the 
topies on which he has touched on a Mo- 
tion for going into a Committee of Supply. 
I can only say that what I have just heard 
from the hon. Gentleman leads me in some 
degree to alter an opinion very prevalent 
in this country, and which I have enter- 
tained, that it is desirable English gentle- 
men should travel abroad in order fully to 
understand foreign affairs. It certainly 
appears to me that the hon. Gentleman 
was quite as good a judge of our foreign 
affairs before he went abroad. I only wish 
to deny totally the assertions he has so 
broadly and deeply made with respect to 
the effect of Lord Minto’s mission to Italy. 
The hon. Gentleman having been abroad 
has not had time to read the papers at 
home— [Mr. B. Cocmraye: I have read 
them all]—and I can only recommend him, 
if he has any leisure time to spare, to read 
the blue books which have been produced 
respecting Italy. [Mr. B. Cocnrane: I 
have read the whole of them.] Then I am 
sorry that the hon. Gentleman has so mis- 
spent his time, that these documents make 
so little impression on his mind. The mis- 
sion of Lord Minto was neither intended 
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to produce revolution in Italy, 
followed by that effect. 
different object in view. 
sent to Italy to give to those Governments 
which might wish to have it, the opinion 
of the Government of this country with 
respect to carrying out temperate and mo- 
derate reforms which might save them 
from revolution; and I must say my opin- 
ion is, that if the advice which Lord Minto 
was instructed to give, when asked for, but 
not unsolicited, had been in all cases fol- 


lowed, many disasters which the hon. Gen- | 
tleman deplores would not have taken | 


place. The country which first asked Lord 
Minto’s advice, and followed it, was the 
kingdom of Sardinia; and it was a proud 
proof of the soundness of the advice of my 
noble Friend that the kingdom of Sardinia 
was one of the few States which now af- 
forded an example of tranquillity, order, 
and constitutional liberty. 

Lorp C. HAMILTON wished very much 
that the noble Lord would tell them whe- 
ther it was in consequence of Lord Minto’s 
advice that the kingdom of Sardinia had 
twice broken through solemn treaties, and 
twice had marched her armies into the 
dominions of Austria? Had those aggres- 
sions, which had been attended with the 
most disastrous consequences to Sardinia, 
so that her capital would have been hos- 
tilely occupied but for the clemency and 
liberality of the assailed party, been in 
accordance with Lord Minto’s advice? If 
so, the present condition of Sardinia cer- 
tainly depended more on the forbearance 
of Austria, than on any efforts of the noble 
Lord’s policy. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: So far 
from the aggressions of Sardinia on the 
Lombard territory of Austria having been 
the result of any advice of Her Majesty’s 
Government, the papers prove that this 
Government remonstrated repeatedly, in 
the strongest possible manner, against 
those proceedings. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

House in Committee of Supply—Mis- 
cellaneous Estimates. 


SUPPLY—ROYAL PALACES. 
Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“ That a sum not exceeding 83,160/., be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to detray, to the 31st day of 
March, 1851, the Expense of Maintenance and 
Repair of Royal Palaces and Public Buildings, 
for providing the necessary supply of Water for 
the same, for the Rents of Houses taken for 
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nor was it! 
It had a totally | 
Lord Minto was | 
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occasional and temporary accommodation of the 
Public Service, for the Purchase and Repair of 
Furniture required in the various Public Depart. 
ments, and for Services connected with the Light. 
ing, Watching, and general protection of the 
Publie Offices.” 

CotoneL SALWEY moved that the sum 
be reduced by 593/., the amount of the 
estimate for rebuilding the houses of the 
military knights of Windsor. Perhaps it 
was not generally known that there were 
charitable trusts set apart for this purpose, 
The Public Petitions Committee had printed 
a petition from Windsor, which stated that 
in 1843, 3,2001. of the public taxes was 
appropriated to the repairs and rebuilding 
of the knights’ houses. Now these were 
expenses that under certain deeds executed 
in the time of Henry VIII. ought to have 
been borne out of the trust estates; but the 
deans and canons of Windsor had appro- 
priated these estates to their own use. In 
1830 the sum of 7,0007. was exacted from 
the country; in 1844, 3,100U. was obtained 
for rebuilding the military knights’ houses 
of the lower foundation, and repairing those 
of the upper foundation. He found also 
the sums of 2000. and 6001. appearing in 
the Miscellaneous Estimates for 1848; then 
there was another sum of 1,2601., and 
now they had an additional sum of 593. 
Now, this was a great public robbery. 
The dean and chapter divided 22,5000. a 
year amongst themselves. They held a 
property which in Henry VIII.’s time was 
worth 600/. a year. It was now worth 
12,0001., and that with former grants 
made up 22,5001. They allowed to these 
unfortunate knights labourers’ wages—a 
shilling a day; and the dean and canons 
had now the effrontery to come to this 
House to ask the nation to rebuild these 
houses. This was a grievous wrong. He 
thought the time had come when the coun- 
try should deal with such questions. He 
now moved that the item be reduced by 
the sum of 5931. 

Afterwards Motion made, and Question 
proposed— 

“ That a sum not exceeding &2,5671., be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to defray, to the 31st day of 
March, 1851, the Expense of Maintenance and 
Repair of Royal Palaces and Public Buildings, 
for providing the necessary supply of Water for 
the same, for the Rents of Houses taken for 0¢- 
casional and temporary accommodation of the 
Public Service, for the Purchase and Repair of 
Furniture required in the various Public Depart- 
ments, and for Services connected with the Light- 
ing, Watching, and general protection of the 
Public Offices.” 

Sin G. GREY said, the houses in whieh 
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these knights resided were in fact part of | been manifested, and the right hon. Gen- 
the building belonging to Windsor Castle. |tleman the Secretary of State for the 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman founded | Home Department had now under consid- 
his objection to this vote on the claim of eration the military claims of the officers 
the military knights to share in the in-| recommended to the institution. None 
creased value of the estates. That was a| were appointed now, unless officers in dis- 
wide question, which could not be entered | tressed circumstances, who had _ served 
upon now. It was a strictly legal ques- | their country gallantly. The object of the 
tin; and if these knights had a legal hon. and gallant Member was a laudable 
daim it was not to the House of Commons | one; but, as the noble Lord had observed, 
they should go, but to a court of law. The | if the vote were withheld, the houses could 
question had been submitted to his prede-| not be repaired. He (Sir De L. Evans) 
eessor, the right hon. Baronet the Member | hoped the hon. and gallant Member would 
for Ripon, and the opinion of two of the | withdraw the Motion, and introduce it on 
law officers of the Crown—the present | the Ecclesiastical Bill. There was reason 
Chief Baron and the late Sir W. Follett! to believe that the ecclesiastical body at 
—had been taken upon it, and the right! Windsor had extensive revenues them- 
hon. Gentleman considered it his duty not selves, and, not content with them, they 
to interfere. | were appropriating a large portion of the 
CoroneL SALWEY said, it was per-| funds which belonged to those distressed 
fectly well known that these poor men | knights. 
were not in a situation to go to law with| Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
such a body as the dean and canons of | Mr. COBDEN said, he saw a charge of 
Windsor. But he would prove his point. | 8501. for repairs, and furniture, and rates, 
Henry VIII. by his will granted lands and | of our Ambassador’s house at Paris. They 
tenements of the value of 600. a year, on | had been led to suppose, from the inquiry 
certain conditions. On the death of that | upstairs, that the furniture was not at the 
monarch, various steps were taken by the| expense of the public. They paid the 
Privy Council, and on the 4th of August, | Ambassador 10,0001. a year, and 4,0001. a 
1567, a deed was executed to declare the | year for expenses connected with the 
trusts. Now, he begged the House to re-! office; they found him a building which 
mark that in the reign of Queen Mary the , was, in fact, a palace, and he did not see 
funds were devoted to the purpose for | why there should be this charge in addi- 
which they were intended, for out of the | tion. 
revenue thirteen houses were built, which} Lorp SEYMOUR said, that the furni- 
the knights resided in at the present day. | ture alluded to was for the official rooms, 
CoroneL THOMPSON hoped the Mover | and that the 850/. also included charges 
would go to a division. His conviction! for lighting, water rates, contingencies, 
was, that the matter ought to be looked , Ke. 
into; and he bespoke the attention of both | Cotonet SIBTHORP said, he was in- 
military and naval men to the subject. It formed that other expenses had been in- 
was a contest between poor knights and curred in the improvements of Bucking- 
ecclesiastics; and the great fish were swal-| ham Palace which were paid for by the 
lowing the little. | department of Woods and Forests, besides 
Lorv SEYMOUR hoped his hon. and | those which were sanctioned by the House. 
gallant Friend would consider what would He wished to know whether that was the 
be the effect of his Motion, if carried. | case? 
Parliament had no power to compel the! Mr. HAYTER said, he believed the 
Dean and Chapter of Windsor to repair gallant Colonel was entirely misinformed. 
the houses; and if Parliament refused the He did not apprehend that there was any 
Vote, the consequence would be that the|sum of money whatever expended on 
houses would not be repaired at all. | Buckingham Palace, except what was 
Sin De L, EVANS believed the insti- voted by that House. The Commissioners 
tution of the Knights of Windsor was ori- of Woods and Forests undoubtedly took 
ginally a good one; but, like many other | care of the royal parks, but they had no- 
ancient institutions, its design had been| thing at all to do with Buckingham 
much neglected, and appointments made | Palace. 
too much a matter of patronage. The| Coroner SIBTHORP: Oh, oh! but if 
present Government were attending to it a garden is attached to a house, it is part 
a much better spirit than had previously | of the house. Lverything that was con- 
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nected with Buckingham Palace ought to 
be considered as belonging to it. 

Vote agreed to. 

22,0007. additions to the Ordnance 
Office, Pall-mall. 

Vote agreed to. 


SUPPLY — BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“That a sum, not exceeding 14,672/., be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to defray, in the year 1850, 
the Expense of making an Ornamental Enclosure, 
and forming a Public Garden, in front of Buck- 
ingham Palace.” 

Viscount JOCELYN wished to know 
what spot had been selected to which to 
remove the marble arch. 

Lorp SEYMOUR said, it was intended 
to remove it to the centre mall in St. 
James’s Park, nearly opposite Stafford- 
house. The public would have the same 
access to the garden which it was proposed 
to make as they now had to the park. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE wished to know 
whether the sum put down for the removal 
of the arch and putting it up again included 
the whole charge? The Committee ought 
to understand that first and last this arch 
had cost the country 120,0007. He would 
propose that it should be sold rather than 
removed at the expense of the public. He 
wished also to know what was the meaning 
of 3,500I. for ‘* groundwork of garden,” 
as it was called, and whether this was the 
whole sum that would be required for that 
purpose? If the hon. Member for the 
West Riding would make a Motion for dis- 
allowing the sum of 10,000/. on account 
of the arch, he would cordially support it. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER hoped he should be able to satisfy 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman as to what 
was intended, and that the proposal was 
one which the House ought to agree to. 
Every one would agree that it would never 
do to leave the arch where it was. The 
question had been mooted as to the site to 
which it should be removed, and various 
suggestions had been made. The last 
proposal was one which would contribute 
very much to the pleasure and amusement 
of the great body of the people. It was, 
that the arch should be moved down the 
park, nearly opposite to the entrance into 
the stableyard, to stand across the centre 
mall in the park, so as to form an approach 
to the palace. It would stand across the 
portion of the mall through which the 
Queen drove when going towards White- 
hall. Then it was proposed to remove the 





great hoarding in front of the palace, and 
to replace it with an iron palisade, like that 
which formerly enclosed the open part of 
Buckingham Palace. It was also proposed 
to take off from the upper end of §¢. 
James’s Park, and from the lower portion 


jof the Green Park, two square plots of 


ground, and to lay them out as formal 
gardens. He could testify, from his own 
experience, living near the spot, to the 
great satisfaction afforded to a large body 
of the people by admission to the park on 
summer evenings, and especially on Sun. 
days. There was not a more pleasing and 
satisfactory sight than to see the crowds of 
people who spent a large portion of the 
evening there in summer. A few years 
ago, it had been supposed that if the peo- 
ple of this country were permitted to roam 
at large among trees and flowers, they 
would do them injury; but this was far 
from being the case. It was remarkable 
that the people of towns seemed to take 
the greatest possible pleasure in the sight 
of grounds laid out and planted with flow. 
ers. These two portions of ground, which 
would add very much to the architectural 
appearance of the palace, would also con- 
tribute to the amusement of the inhabitants 
of the metropolis. The proposal was that 
these two spaces should be inclosed, and 
laid out as formal flower gardens, and of 
course open to the public—the great object 
being to increase their means of innocent 
amusement. It was intended that these 
gardens should be laid out, and should 
have seats along the walks. It was also 
proposed that there should be a site in 
which either statues, or casts, or architec- 
tural ornaments, might with advantage be 
placed. That was open to future consider- 
ation; all that was proposed at present 
was to lay out the ground and form flower 
gardens. The present vote would not cover 
the whole expense which would be neces- 
sarily incurred in the formation of these 
gardens. It included the expense of mov- 
ing the arch, of inclosing the front of the 
palace, and of laying out the ground where 
the gardens were to be formed. Some 
further expense would be necessary—n0 
very large sum, he believed, if all that was 
done was to lay out the ground as flower 
gardens. If architectural ornaments were 
introduced, that would, of course, involve 
a further expense; but that was no neces 
sary part of what was now proposed, and 
might be either done or not in any future 
year as Parliament might be disposed. 
All that would be entailed by this vote 
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would be the expenditure included in the |; QUER said, his hon. Friend was mistaken 


estimate for forming the flower garden. 
Mr. GOULBURN said, two questions 
were before them—one, as to the formation 
of ornamental flower gardens, and the 
other as to the position of the arch; and 
he must say, that notwithstanding the ex- 
planation just given by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, it was difficult to ascer- 
tain the bearing of these different ques- 
tions—what ground, for example, was to 
be given in one direction, and what ground 
was to be withdrawn in another. He 
thought, therefore, it would be satisfae- 
tory to have a plan of the arrangements 
made out, in order that the House might 
be able sufficiently to understand them. 


He should have some doubts as to the | ly high. 





when he spoke of the removal of the arch 
costing 10,0007. The item included the 
removal and erection of the arch, and mak- 
ing the enclosure in front of the palace. 
As to the Queen’s state coach, it had passed 
through the arch where it stood now, and 
what it had done before it could do again. 

Mr. V. SMITH was as anxious as any 
one to see the arch in a proper place, but 
he thought estimates more explicit should 
be laid before them, so that they might be 
able to know what the enclosure was to 
cost, and what the removal of the arch. 
There was a sum of 6501. put down as 
commission for designs, superintendence, 
&e.; a sum which he thought exceeding- 
Then what was a clerk of the 


propriety of placing the arch in the cen-| works for? His right hon. Friend the 
tre of the mall; but as to the flower | Chancellor of the Exchequer said he was 


gardens, they would, no doubt, be a source | 


of great enjoyment, and he did not at pre- 
sent see that there could be any objection 
to their construction. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, his right hon. Friend was in 
error when he supposed that if ground was 
given in the one case, it would be withdrawn 
in the other. No ground would be with- 


drawn at all except that which was to be 
surrounded by the iron palisade in front of 


the palace. All the rest would be open to 
the public. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE thought, seeing the 
sum now proposed was only a part of the 
expenditure to be incurred, that the vote 
should be deferred till an estimate of the 
whole outlay was laid before the House. 
He would therefore move that this vote be 
postponed. 

The CHAIRMAN said, it was not com- 
petent to the hon. and gallant Member 
to move the postponement of the vote. 
He could only negative it. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE, in that case, would 
move that the vote be negatived. 

Mr. DRUMMOND asked whether it 
had been ascertained that the Queen’s 
state coach could go through the arch ? 
He very much doubted it. Then he 
thought 10,0007. a very large sum 
for removing the arch a space of some 
300 yards. There was, no doubt, to be 
an enclosure of some kind, but then they 
had no estimate of the expense to be in- 
curred in each case. There was, besides, 
4 large item for “« groundwork of garden.” 
What was meant by the groundwork of 
a garden ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 





going to remove the marble arch, and 
place it in the mall for the amusement of 
the public; but he did not see how that 
could be, unless something were placed 
upon the arch which would be calculated 
to excite amusement. 

CotoxeL SIBTHORP asked whether 
the country was in a fit state to enter into 
all the extensive alterations proposed? He 
thought it was not; but the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer having got a surplus, seem- 
ed to be so flush of money that he did not 
know how to expend it. 

Lorp SEYMOUR did not suppose that 
any one could wish to leave the marble 
arch where it now was. He might state 
that the removal of the arch would cost 
about 4,000/.; the cost of the iron railing 
would be 6,0001.; and the commission 
for designs, superintendence, &c., would 
be 6501., being the 5 per cent commis- 
sion of the architect on the expenditure, 
including the cost of designs. The whole 
sum amounted to 14,6721. He had en- 
deavoured to ascertain what would be 
the entire estimate, and he found that it 
would come to about 26,0001. before the 
work was finished, so that another vote 
in a future year, scarcely so large as 
the present, would be sufficient. 

Mr. 8. HERBERT thought, that 
though there might be a technical objec- 
tion to the proposal of the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman the Member for Middle- 
sex, that the vote should be postponed, yet 
the Government of itself might postpone 
the vote for further consideration. Of 
course, no one wished to see the marble 
arch remain in its present position ; but 
he would much sooner see it remain there 
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than removed to an inappropriate place. 
The arch was one of the most beautiful 
works of art in town, and it would be a 
pity to see it placed in a situation not 
suited to its proportions. He believed 
that when the noble Lord the Member for 
Falkirk was at the head of the Woods and 
Forests, he intended that the arch should 
be placed in a different situation from that 
now proposed. He (Mr. 8S. Herbert) 
thought the noble Lord’s intention was, 
that the mall of the park should be con- 
tinued through Spring-gardens to Charing- 
cross; that a new access to Charing-cross 
should be made from the park, at the ex- 
tremity of which the arch should be placed; 
and that the approach thence should ex- 
tend onward to Buckingham Palace. He did 
not know what difficulty might arise to this 
planfrom the expense of removing the houses, 
but he certainly thought it was a better 
proposal than that made by the right hon. 
Baronet the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
As to his plan, they had received but a 
very vague description of it, and he (Mr. 
S. Herbert) hoped, therefore, that the vote 
would be postponed till complete plans and 
estimates were laid on the table, so that 
there could be no danger of exposing 
themselves to the charge constantly brought 
against them of concluding all such mat- 
ters precipitately. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER thought everybody admitted that 
the arch ought to be removed. In fact, it 
must go; it could not remain any longer 
where it was ; therefore, they must decide 
where it was to go to. Several proposals 
had been made on the subject; and, among 
others, that of the noble Lord the Member 
for Falkirk had been brought forward; 
but his was a scheme which necessarily 
involved a great expenditure. They would 
require to remove the house of Sir John 
Guest, a portion of the chapel in Spring- 
gardens, and take off a considerable corner 
of Messrs. Drummond’s banking-house, 
together with other buildings, so that the 
outlay would come to be very great if the 
plan of the noble Lord were adopted. It 
was certainly very desirable that any 
scheme of this kind should be well con- 
sidered. They were, he confessed, too 
much in the habit of doing these things in 
haste, and considering them afterwards ; 
and he thought, therefore, that great care 
should be taken to place the arch in the 
best possible position. He wished to say, 
also, that in the proposal he had made, the 
arch and the ornamental grounds must go 
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together, for merely to put the arch in the 
place proposed without any additional 
ground being taken and laid out around it, 
would be to detract greatly from its ap. 
pearance. The arch and the ornamental 
grounds on either side of it, must therefore 
go together, and be considered together, 
As it was of importance that this matter 
should be well considered, however, he 
would not now press the vote, but would 
consent to withdraw it for the present, in 
order that the House might have full time 
to form a deliberate opinion upon the sub- 
ject. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


SUPPLY — TEMPORARY ACCOMMODA. 
TION FOR THE HOUSES OF PARLIA- 
MENT. 

On its being proposed that 3,129]. be 
granted to defray the expenses of providing 
temporary accommodation for the Houses 
of Parliament, committee-rooms, offices, 
and temporary official residences for the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and 
other officers of the House, &e., for the 
year ending the 31st of March, 1851, 

Mr. B. OSBORNE said, that he wished 
to make some observations generally on 
the building of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment; and he would either do so on this 
vote or on the next, which required a grant 
to defray the expense of the works at the 
‘“* New Palace,’’ as it was called, but 
which he should always call the two Houses 
of Parliament. If hon. Members were 
anxious to preserve their character as men 
of business, it was time they should insist 
upon knowing who was responsible for the 
expenditure of the different sums of money 
which had been advanced from time to 
time on account of the works at the New 
Houses of Parliament. The Old Houses 
of Parliament were burnt down in October 
1834. Since that period a great many 
Committees had sat on the subject of 
building the New Houses; aud he wished 
to draw the attention of the House for 4 
short time to what had hitherto been the 
result of their labours. He was, however, 
sorry to see so beggarly an account of 
financial reformers on the benches around 
him when a subject on which they might 
save a large sum of money was under con- 
sideration. He was glad, however, t0 
observe the hon. Member for the West 
Riding in his place; but his hon. Friend 
the Member for Manchester was absent, 
as if he took no interest in the question. 
The first Committee which sat was appoint- 
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edin 1836; then followed what was a thing 
of rare occurrence—a Joint Committee of 
the two Houses of Parliament, which sat 
in 1837. That Joint Committee sane- 
tioned the estimate which was given in by 
Mr. Barry for building the New Houses. 
That estimate fixed the expense at 
707,1047. But what was the amount in- 
eurred, and the probable amount to be 
incurred? No less than 2,045,923. Mr. 


Barry had since sent in an altered estimate, 
which had been laid before the Commis- 
sioners appointed to superintend the new 
buildings ; but in what terms did these 
Commissioners express themselves in re- 
They said, in 


gard to that new estimate? 
their report— 

“We have to request that you will not consider 
the estimate as altered by Mr. Barry, as having re- 
ceived our sanction ; but it has been drawn up by 
him, as far as possible, in accordance with the 
directions of the House of Commons.” 


Here, then, were they —the House of 
Commons—voting for and sanctioning an 
estimate which their own Commissioners 
had declared they could not give their 
sanction to. There was one item put 
down in that estimate under the head of 
“Works of a decorative character, furni- 
ture, &e.,’’ to the amount of 497,4001.; 
but it was at the same time stated, that 
“it was impossible to estimate the amount 
under that head.’’ It must be obvious to 
every one who knew the way in which the 
erection of the building was being carried 
on, that this so-called estimate of Mr. 
Barry was, in fact, no estimate at all. For 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, therefore, 
tocome down to the House, as in all pro- 
bability he would do, and tell them that 
this was an estimate, was mere moonshine. 
Mr. Barry could not give an estimate. He 
did not know from one day to another 
what alterations were going to be made. 
It was fitting, therefore, that the House 
should know in what situation the country 
stood in regard to an estimate for the 
completion of these new buildings. There 
was a very remarkable circumstance in 
connexion with the item set down at 
497,4001. for decorations, paintings, fur- 
mture, and so forth. Lord Duncannon put 
i an estimate on the 18th of April, 1837; 
and let the House mark the contrast be- 
tween that estimate and the one submitted 
to the Commissioners by Mr. Barry. In- 
deed, he considered Lord Duncannon to 
have been the only Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests that ever controlled 
Mr, Barry, or who ever understood him. 


{May 24} 
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[‘‘Hear!’’] In saying these few words, 
he did not mean to make any personal 
attack on Mr. Barry. He knew nothing 
of that gentleman, and he thanked his 
stars that he did not. He spoke of Mr. 
Barry only in his publie capacity. Now, 
in 1837, that gentleman stated that the 
whole building would be completed in six 
years. They were now in the sixteenth 
year since that building commenced, and 
they were not near its completion. And 
was there any Gentleman in the House 
who could tell him when the building would 
be completed? In April 1837, Lord Dun- 
cannon reported that the expense of the 
building would not exceed 724,9841., being 
about 24,0007. more than the estimate 
originally put in by Mr. Barry. But the 
estimate put in by Lord Duncannon in- 
cluded 14 per cent for contingent expenses, 
and a sum of 60,0001. for the purchase 
of ground in Abingdon-street, besides 
30,0001. for fittings and fixtures. Let the 
House compare this estimate with the one 
submitted in 1849 by Mr. Barry, and 
which the Commissioners would not sanc- 
tion. If the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
did not step in, it was time the House of 
Commons should do so, and insist upon 
knowing who was responsible for the ex- 
penditure of all this money. Was the hon. 
Member for Lancaster responsible? No. 
Was the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government responsible? No. Were the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests re- 
sponsible? No; they denied being so. It 
was attempted to hold the hon. Member 
for Lancaster responsible; but it was un- 
fair that the House should appoint that 
hon. Member and others to act as a Com- 
mittee, with most limited powers, and after 
the walls of the House were built, the de- 
corations planned, and the furniture or- 
dered. It appeared to him that the hon. 
Gentleman had been so appointed in order 
that he might be made a sort of scapegoat. 
[Hear!”?] He would repeat the asser- 
tion, and why? Because it was quite ob- 
vious that that hon. Gentleman had no con- 
trol over the payment of this money. It 
was the Government of the country whom 
he held to be responsible, for they alone 
had the control over this large expendi- 
ture. The House of Commons was not 
to be referred to the First Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests; the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was responsible for these ex- 
cessive sums which had been expended 
over and above the first estimate. He 
hoped hon. Gentlemen would not say that 
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this building was an ornament to the 
country, and therefore the expense ought 
not to be objected to. It was not his in- 
tention to criticise the style of the build- 
ing; but it was the duty of that House to 
see that the estimate was kept within pro- 
per bounds. An estimate had been laid 
on the table, which did not include any 
charges for decorative works, but which 
was confined to the useful portions of the 
building, to the Houses of Parliament, and 
to the official residences. By the comple- 
tion of those residences alone a saving of 
2,000/. a year to the country would be ef- 
fected, as they were now paying rent or 
making allowances to the Speaker to that 
amount. After the useful parts should be 
completed, then, if hon. Gentlemen chose 
to ‘‘have a taste,’’ and to involve the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in debt, let 
them go to the decorative department. In 
one of the resolutions which he had placed 
on the Notice-paper, he stated that the ex- 
penditure had been lavish and very extra- 
vagant. On this subject he would refer to 
the examination of Mr. Barry before the 
Committee which sat in 1844. He was 


asked, whether the Woods and Forests 
had ever called upon him for any plan? 
His answer was ‘‘ Never.” 


He was then 
asked whether he could tell the Committee 
what the ultimate cost of the whole build- 
ing would be? His reply was, that he was 
unable to guess what the ultimate cost 
would be. Was ever such an instance 
known? It was thus that the whole affair 
proceeded; the architect being totally un- 


able to give any estimate of what the | 


whole cost of building the New Houses 
would be. Unless, therefore, the House 
insisted upon having an estimate, no con- 
trol could be possibly exercised over the 
expenditure on account of these build- 
ings. The way in which the Government 
viewed the matter was shown by a reply 
given by the noble Lord the Member for 
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much confusion and mystery about the New 
House of Commons, that he really should 
not be surprised at any Minister giving any 
answer concerning it. Well, to revert 
again to the Committees. In 1844 a reso. 
lution was passed by the Lords’ Committee, 
which stated, that it appeared upon the 
evidence of Mr. Barry, that during the pro- 
gress of the building of the two Houses of 
Parliament certain departures had taken 
place from the plan originally adopted, 
which alterations had been made by Mr, 
Barry without any authority from either of 
the boards that had been appointed to su. 
perintend these buildings, to which cir- 
cumstances the Committee thought it right 
to call the particular attention of the 
Tlouse. Well, the particular attention of 
the House was called to it; but from that 
day to this, no notice had been taken of it, 
and they had been going on voting sums 
of money most lavishly, and the Houses 
were still unfinished. But that was not all, 
In 1841, a Committee sat on the subject 
of ventilating and warming the House of 
Commons, An estimate was put in at 
86,0000/.; the total amount already ex. 
pended (not including Mr. Barry’s experi- 
ments with his nine boilers) was 124,408). 
He believed it was not competent for him 
to move the resolutions of which he had 
given notice in Committee; if not, he was 
inclined to propose that the vote be stopped 
until an estimate of the cost for finishing 
the useful portion of the work be supplied. 
He hoped, however, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would give the House an assu- 
rance that those portions of the works 
should be finished before any further ex- 
pense were incurred for statues and other 
matters connected with the fine arts. He 
wished also to know whether the present 
erection in the new House of Commons was 
intended for a gallery, or for a shelf for 


| Hansard’s Debates; and what was the 
| estimated expense of pulling down the 


the city of London, who, in 1848, on being | back window and putting up a new gal- 


asked who was responsible for the money 
expended on the New Houses of Parlia- 
ment, said that he hoped the estimate 
would not be exceeded; but as to the Go- 
vernment being responsible for any outlay, 
that was totally ont of the question. It 
was high time, therefore, that the House 
should know where the responsibility rest- 
ed. [Lord J. Russeut : 
reply.| The noble Lord would find this 
reply attributed to him in Hansard—it 


was certainly very unlike what the noble | 


| lery. 
‘give him the assurance he required, he 


If the right hon. Gentleman would 


would not object to the vote now pro- 
posed. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, the House had better agree 
to this vote in the first instance, and re- 
ceive the explanation which he had to offer 


That was not my | when the next vote was proposed. 


Mr. B. OSBORNE considered that it 


| should be given at once. 


Captain BOLDERO thought the House 


Lord would say; but still there had been so | should insist upon knowing what the whole 
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expenditure of the new Houses would be, 
including the temporary accommodation. 
The previous estimate was wrong, because 
it ought to have included every expense 
connected with the new House of Com- 
mons. 

Vote agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“That a sum, not exceeding 104,660/. be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum ne- 
cessary to defray, to the 31st day of March, 
1851, the Expense of the Works at the New 
Houses of Parliament.” 

The CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER said, he could assure his hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Middlesex 
that, so far from being desirous of avoiding 
explanations on this subject, he was ex- 
ceedingly glad that an opportunity had 
been afforded him to make the explanation 
which he intended to make; because, un- 
fortunately, considerable misunderstanding 
existed in the minds of some hon. Gentle- 
men on the subject—at least of those who 
had not paid that attention to it which had 
been paid by the hon. and gallant Member 
for Middlesex. He hoped, however, that 
the explanation which he was about to give, 
would at least tend to remove that misun- 


derstanding, and that the necessity for so 
constant a repetition of this subject in the 


House might be removed. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had stated how long 
ago it was since the fire took place which 
destroyed the old Houses of Parliament, 
and that Mr. Barry had expressed his 
hope that in about six years the - new 
Houses of Parliament might be rebuilt. 
The answer which Mr. Barry had to make 
on that point was, that justice had not been 
done to him by the House, inasmuch as 
they had not furnished him with the money 
necessary to enable him to proceed with 
the speed which he desired in the erection 
of the Houses. He (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) was very far from saying that 
the control of the House in that erection 
was at all times of a satisfactory charac- 
ter; but he did think that, since the time 
when the Commission was appointed by 
the House about two years ago, an ade- 
quate control had been exercised as to 
the erecting of the new building. But 
the House must remember this, that, 
after all, it was the House of Commons 
that was mainly responsible for the great 
expenditure which had been incurred. It 
was a Committee of the two Houses of 
Parliament which decided upon certain 
plans which were to be adopted. They 
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selected the architect, they approved of 
the design, and the whole framework of 
the building was decided, not by the Go- 
vernment, but by the Parliament of the 
day. Now, a notion had prevailed in that 
House, unfortunately to a considerable ex- 
tent, that a very large excess of expendi- 
ture had been incurred almost on the sole 
responsibility of the architect himself. But 
that was not the case. He had seen Mr. 
Barry that morning, and he stated that, as 
far as that portion of the building which 
was included in his original estimate of 
707,1041. was concerned, that estimate had 
not been exceeded; but that expense be- 
yond that estimate had been incurred in 
consequence of alterations and additions 
which had been suggested by various Com- 
mittees and Members of Parliament, which 
alterations and deviations were not of 
course included in the original estimate. In 
the estimate of 2,000,000/. there were in- 
cluded large sums which might or might 
not be incurred, as the House determined 
to adopt or not to sanction them. He did 
not think that any practical advantage 
would be gained by going back beyond the 
year 1844, when a Committee of that 
House sat upon this subject. That Com- 
mittee, in their report, stated that no 
blame was to be imputed to Mr. Barry, 
and they suggested certain alterations in 
the plan, which were considered to be for 
the convenience and advantage of the 
House of Commons. The hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman was altogether mistaken in 
asserting that there was no plan on which 
the building was being proceeded with. 
There was such a plan, and it had been 
submitted to and approved by the Commit- 
tee of 1844. The building up to the pre- 
sent time had been proceeded with in entire 
conformity with that plan; and when he saw 
Mr. Barry that morning he put this question 
to him—‘** Has there been since 1844 any 
alteration of importance, or which has en- 
tailed the outlay of any considerable sum 
of money, and which was not sanctioned 
by the Committee of 1844?’’ His (Mr. 
Barry’s) answer was perfectly distinct, that 
no deviation to any extent had taken place, 
no expenditure of any considerable amount 
had been made, which was not in perfect 
conformity with the designs approved by a 
Committee of the House in 1844. The 
estimate of the expenditure at that time 
was, he believed, 1,016,0000., the ori- 
ginal estimate being 707,1041. But it 
should be recollected that the estimate of 
707,1041. was for the building only. It 
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did not include the purchase of the site, 
which, according to a return moved for in 
1847, by the hon. Member for Montrose, 
amounted to 82,000/.; nor did it include 
the new river terrace. There was also a 
very considerable item of expenditure, 
which was not included in the original 
estimate, on account of the foundation, 
because when the workmen began to dig 
into the ground it was found to be a quick- 
sand. The cost of these two items was 
about 109,0007. It was unnecessary for 
him to go over all the items; but the total 
excess over and above what was included 
in the original estimate amounted to 
800,000/.; and then a sum of 497,0002. 
for fittings and decorations--the probable 
expense for which purpose was not included 
in Mr. Barry’s estimate for the building. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman wished for 
two estimates: the amount which was re- 
quired to finish the House of Commons, with 
the lobbies, approaches, and library; and 
the amount required for the completion of 
the official Houses. Now, both these esti- 
mates were already on the table of the 
House. The estimate for the first was 


102,1807., and for the second 30,0001. 
The heads of expenditure not included in 
the original estimate of Mr. Barry, were 


the purchase of the site, the embankment 
of the river, the extra cost of the founda- 
tion, the approaches, the alterations made 


in consequence of the recommendations of | 


that House, and the suggestions of some 
of its Members, the warming, ventilating, 
lighting, fixtures, decoration, furniture, and 
accidental charges; none of these were in- 
cluded in the original estimate of 707,104. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman said, there 
was no check over the expenditure. It 
was very true that the discretion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was limited 
by the plan adopted by the House of Com- 
mons; and if he were asked his private 
opinion he would say that, in his opinion, 
a less ornamented and less expensive 
style of building would have been better; 
but the House of Commons having de- 
cided on the plan, they had now nothing 
to do but to carry it out as well as possible. 
But the Treasury, since the last two years, 
had sanctioned no expenditure other than 
what was in strict conformity with the ori- 
ginal plan of Mr. Barry, and with the re- 
commendation of the Committee of 1844, 
with the exception of the new gallery in 
the House of Lords for the reporters, [ Mr. 
Ossorne: That was because they could 
not hear in the old one.] With this ex- 
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ception, no other expenditure of any amount 
had been incurred that was not in conformity 
with the plan sanctioned by the Committee 
of 1844. The amount expended in conse. 
quence of the suggestions of the Commit. 
tee of 1844 amounted to 41,0001, of 
which 34,0002. was for ventilation. There 
was, however, some expense beyond that 
contemplated by the Committee, which he 
had sanctioned to the amount of 7,0001., and 
the House would say whether he had exer. 
cised an ill-judged diseretion. The first item 
of this kind was 1,500/. for an alteration of 
the main sewer, so as to cut off the sewer. 
age of the House from the general sewer- 
age in this part of the metropolis. He also 
sanctioned 1,2001. for a smoking room— 
and 3,000/. for certain alterations in the 
journal office, library room, and corridors, 
in order to afford greater accommodation 
to Members and to the clerks employed in 
those rooms. That was the amount of ex- 
penditure which he had taken upon himself 
to sanction, beyond what had been sug- 
gested by the Committee of 1844. He 
quite agreed with the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, that they should first finish 
the useful parts of the House; and he 
had acted upon this opinion, because with 
the exception of certain contracts which 
had been entered into, and which could not 
be put an end to, the entire expenditure 
proposed for this year, or at least nine- 
tenths of it, was for the necessary accom- 
modation of Members. A sum of 15,0001. 
was to be applied this year almost en- 
tirely to the finishing of the House, li- 
brary, corridors, so as to have the House 
completely ready for Members by next 
Session of Parliament. A very small por- 
tion of that sum would be appropriated to 
the ornamental parts of the building, so 
that they might be carried on slowly, in 
order to avoid the great additional exper- 
diture which would have to be incurred 
hereafter if they were suspended altoge- 
ther. The hon. Gentleman said, that he 
hoped all the contracts of the Commission 
of the Fine Arts would be suspended. It 
had been the intention of Parliament that 
the building should be made conducive to 
the encouragement of the fine arts in this 
country. He thought that the House of 
Commons could not very satisfactorily dis- 
cuss these questions of taste, and that they 
were better left to the Commissioners ap- 
pointed for this purpose. He had, there- 
fore, made an arrangement two years 
ago, which had been announced to the 
House of Commons; and, as he under- 
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stood, approved by them, that the ex- 
enditure on this head was not to go 
beyond 4,0001. a year, and that an ac- 
count of its outlay was to be laid before 
Parliament every Session. The account 
of last year’s expenditure had already 
been given. He did not think it would be 
right to discontinue that expenditure, and 
he trusted that the House would not sane- 
tion that recommendation of the hon. and 
allant Gentleman. As he had before 
stated, the information he required was al- 
ready on the table of the House. 

Sm B. HALL said, there certainly was 
an impression on the public mind that the 
Houses of Parliament were to have been 
completed for not much more than 700,0001., 
and it was very unfair for a person in Mr. 
Barry’s position to give in such an estimate 
as should delude the public by appearing 
to be so small, and then to come down and 
say the foundation was bad, and that it was 
necessary to expend more money to make 
it good. If any hon. Member had been 
building a house, and had engaged an 
architect, who had told him he could build 
it for 20,0007., and he had found afterwards 
that it cost him 60,000/., he would have 
applied rather a strong epithet towards the 
architect. They were placed in precisely 
the same position; and he thought the con- 
duct of Mr. Barry was open to very severe 
censure. Now, the right hon. Gentleman 
said there had been no money expended 
without an adequate control being exer- 
cised over it. But he found that on the 
2lst of March, 1844, in a Committee of 
the House of Lords, where Mr. Barry was 
examined, that gentleman stated that he 
had made deviations from the original 
plans, and had incurred expenditure upon 
their account without consulting anybody. 
[The Cuanceior of the Excnequer: But 
that was before 1844.] He was tracing the 
history of the case. Mr. Barry had no 
right to make any alterations without the 
sanction of the governing body at the time. 
He blamed Mr. Barry for this—that they 
would not have the building which was 
originally proposed, for the estimate of 
707,0002.,but that it would cost 2,000,0002. 
or 2,500,0007. That was a matter of a 
very grave nature, and he was obliged to 
his hon. and gallant Friend for having 
brought it forward. Two years ago his 
hon. and gallant Friend had called atten- 
tion to the subject, and he (Sir B. Tall) 
believed that from that time there had been 
more supervision over Mr. Barry. He 
thought they ought to have now a most 
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distinct understanding from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer what would be the exact 
sum required for finishing the whole—the 
time when the Houses would be completed, 
which would enable them to give up the 
temporary residences now occupied by the 
Speaker and officers of the House. Any 
one who had been in the New House of 
Commons lately must have seen the con- 
stant changes and consequent expenditure 
which had been going on. He went into 
the House about a month ago, and he then 
asked a man who appeared to be a super- 
intendent there, what was the object of 
various things he saw there; and the an- 
swer he received was that the man could 
not tell, for there were so many alterations 
it was impossible for him to say what Mr. 
Barry intended to do. He remembered 
that on a particular Friday he went to the 
House of Commons and saw a large gallery 
at the end of the chamber. He went again 
on the following Tuesday, but the gallery 
was gone, and he was glad to remark the 
change. There had been differences between 
Dr. Reid and Mr. Barry, which had led to 
great expense; but he must say that never 
was he in any room which was better venti- 
lated than the present House of Commons, 
and he thought great praise was due to Dr. 
Reid for it. He had been in the House 
when there was only a small number of 
Members present, and afterwards later in 
the evening, when there were between 500 
and 600; but it would be found on the in- 
formation of the messenger who attended 
to the thermometers that they seldom 
varied during the whole of that time more 
than from 2 3 degrees. Mr. Barry 
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wished to get the whole matter into his 
hands, and to exclude Dr. Reid. They 
had had quarrels between themselves, and 
the House had been the sufferers. He 
would only add that he hoped Dr. Reid 
might continue to have the ventilation of 
the House. 

Mr. T. GREENE said, he did not wish 
to relieve Mr. Barry from any of the re- 
sponsibility attaching to him. At the same 
time he conceived they were bound to un- 
dertake their own share of the responsibi- 
lity. As regarded the accommodation of 
the New House of Commons, finding that it 
was not sufficient, Mr. Barry had erected a 
gallery for Members behind the Speaker’s 
chair, which being disapproved of, he 
had removed it again, though it was con- 
structed to accommodate 120 Members. 
The next extension of accommodation was 
tried on the floor of the House, on either 
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side of which six rows of benches had been 
put up; but it being found that they en- 
croached too much on the width, and that 
the floor would be consequently too nar- 
rowed by them, one bench on either side 
had to be removed—and finally, a certain 
= of the space allotted to strangers 
iad to be encroached on. However, all 
these alterations had been sanctioned by 
the House; and he did not, therefore, see 
why the House should seek to avoid its 
own share of the responsibility, and throw 
it all over on Mr. Barry. 

Sir W. CLAY thought the hon. and 
gallant Member for Middlesex had hardly 
made sufficient allowance for the great dif- 
ficulties with which Mr. Barry had had to 
contend. All who had dabbled in bricks 
and mortar knew how hard a matter it was 
to keep within original estimates. If this 
was difficult when only one employer was 
to be consulted, how much more so must 
it be when there were a thousand, every 
individual of whom was at liberty to make 
suggestions and raise objections ? It must 
be remembered that Mr. Barry had to deal 
with one of the largest buildings in the 
world, devoted to various purposes, and 
with respect to which he had scarcely any 
experience to guide him. After all that 
had been said, he believed the event would 
prove that Mr. Barry had solved the dif- 
ficulty, and they would find themselves in 
a very comfortable and certainly a very 
handsome house, though he did not believe 
it could be more comfortable than the one 
in which they now sat. It was impossible 
to attempt an adequate defence of Mr. 
Barry, because that would involve the ne- 
cessity of going through minute details to 
which the House would never listen; but 
the account furnished at the beginning of 
1849 appeared to him to contain his com- 
plete defence. One cause of the increase 
of expense was the enormous cost of the 
foundations, and another the arrangements 
fur ventilation. He quite agreed with the 
hon. Member for Marylebone that there 
never was a better ventilated chamber than 
the one in which they now sat; and any 
one who remembered the deadly atmosphere 
of the old House on a crowded night, must 
feel grateful to Dr. Reid. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it was a mistake to give him co- 
ordinate power with Mr. Barry in making 
the arrangements. With respect to the al- 
terations, they had been approved by the 
Committee; and the explanation of the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
showed how slight they had been since 
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1844. It had become very much the 
fashion to undervalue the design; but, 
speaking the opinions of many more com. 
petent judges than himself, he had no hegj. 
tation in saying that it would be a noble 
and magnificent work, and would reflect 
high honour on the architects when they 
were gathered to their fathers. If objec. 
tions might with justice be made to the 
site and order of architecture, let it be re. 
membered that the Legislature was answer. 
able for both. He doubted now whether 
they had made a wise choice as to the 
latter. [‘* Hear, hear!’’] It was very well 
to say ‘‘ Hear, hear,’’ now; but hon. Mem. 
bers should recollect that the order was 
chosen almost unanimously. Probably the 
flowing continuous lines of Grecian archi- 
tecture might have been better adapted to 
so vast a pile; but taking it all in all, he 
believed it would be as fine a specimen 
of architecture as the world had ever 
seen. 

Mr. DRUMMOND said, that the peo- 
ple’s attention was directed to this point— 
we had been for some time past spending 
three millions of money to make a House 
of Commons, which, after all, we had not 
got. It might be very true, as had been 
stated, that the House of Commons ori- 
ginally made choice of the style of archi- 
tecture adopted in the building; but it 
seemed very extraordinary that none of 
the intelligent gentlemen composing the 
commission to whom the architect's plan 
was referred, seeing a blank space to 
represent the interior of the House of 
Commons, should ever have thought of 
ascertaining that it would hold the persons 
for whose accommodation it was destined. 
There was no difficulty in determining the 
point. The commissioners had only to 
take the fattest Member they could find, 
and multiply him by 658. [Sir W. Cray: 
The House would then have been too 
large.] Then the commissioners might 
have taken a spare Member, and if he 
had been in the House he would have had 
no objection to serve as the model himself. 
Here was a gentleman who was called the 
best architect the country possessed, aided 
by several intelligent Lords and Gentle- 
men, and, after all, they had not built 4 
house fit for its object. It was a great 
absurdity. He had no doubt that Mr. 
Barry had considerable difficulties to con- 
tend with, and it was not fair to lay all 
the blame on him; but it was useless to 
disguise the fact—make what alterations 
you please, you must at last knock down 
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one end of the present House of Com- 
mons. [‘* Hear.’’] That must be done 
and the building extended, or there would 
be no room for Members in their own 
house. He had had some experience with 
respect to ventilation, for he had had the 
misfortune or pleasure to build more houses 
than one ; and he found that there was no 
question of practical science so difficult to 
deal with as that of ventilation. Many 
men expended large sums on apparatus for 
warming their houses, and when winter 
came they found that their rooms were as 
cold as ice cellars. One thing at least 
ought to be decided on with respect to the 
New Houses of Parliament—all display of 
omament should be put a stop to until 
essentials were completed. Nothing could 
be more absurd than to go on spending 
money on pictures which would not fetch 
5l. if they were to be hawked all through 
Europe. An opinion prevailed in this 
country that we were great lovers of the 
fine arts. We had plenty of money, and 
it was thought we had only to spend it to 
create as many Raphaels and Michael 
Angelos as we pleased. Depend on it, 
money would never make art. As regard- 
ed the brilliant external ornaments of the 
New Houses, they would all be utterly 
thrown away but for the probability of 
their forming the most magnificent aviary 
for swallows and sparrows the world ever 
saw, 

CotoneL SIBTHORP believed it would 
be admitted that their ancestors transacted 
better and more important business in the 
Old Houses of Parliament than was trans- 
acted in the present, or was likely to be 
transacted in the New Houses. He was 
aware there existed a feeling out of doors 
that many portions of the New Houses 
were in a crumbling condition already, 
owing to the quality of stone used in their 
construction. He hoped that, if untrue, 
that report would be contradicted. They 
had already paid a large sum of money, 
more than four times the original estimate: 
and he hoped the House would be informed 
as to how much more would be required to 
complete them, as also when they could 
obtain possession of them. 

Mr. COBDEN thought that great good 
would come of the discussion raised on the 
question, inasmuch as the responsibility— 
which had long been a debated question— 
had now been fixed on the House. He 
feared much that the total expenditure 
would one day be revived and brought as 
an indictment against that House and the 
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constitution of it. But what was done 
was done, and there was no use complain- 
ing. It appeared they started on an esti- 
mate of 700,000/., and that they had now 
reached some two millions. He had heard 
it stated that a certain nobleman—a very 
competent judge in such matters—had 
estimated the eventual cost of the works 
as likely to be nearer four than two mil- 
lions; and he (Mr. Cobden) would confess 
he had a strong supposition they were 
travelling to that extent. Therefore, he 
was anxious the House should take the 
responsibility on itself. He could not see 
why the House, when voting money, should 
place the control of that money in hands 
outside the House, or, why there should 
not be a committee of the House to man- 
age it. He thought there should be a 
permanent committee, at least during the 
Session, sitting, who would be charged 
with all responsibility. As regarded the 
estimates for work done, he would observe 
that the estimate then before them was 
given without any reference to the sums 
previously expended. Why not adopt the 
same plan in regard to the estimates for 
the building of these houses, that was 
adopted in reference to the other miscel- 
laneous estimates? He would venture to 
suggest in future, when the estimates were 
being given, that the original estimate and 
the subsequent expenditure should be set 
forth, leaving a margin wherein to state 
the probable future expenditure. There 
would be an advantage in such a plan, 
because then it would be prominently 
brought before the minds of hon. Gentle- 
men every year; and the attention of the 
House, as well as of the country, would 
be called to the outlay. He begged to 
suggest, as a means of providing against 
future extravagance, that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would give them to un- 
derstand that the same plan would be 
adopted in reference to this as to other 
estimates. 

Captain BOLDERO could never under- 
stand why Mr. Barry had been left with- 
out any control. Even at the eleventh 
hour those buildings might be placed under 
the superintendence of the Ordnance De- 
partment, or of the Woods and Forests. 
An expenditure much in excess of the esti- 
mates was usual where there were under- 
ground works; but there was no instance 
in which the original expense of such a 
building as the new Houses of Parliament 
had exceeded the estimate three times. 

CotoxeL SALWEY attributed the large 
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expenditure on the New Houses to the cir- 
cumstance that they had been designated 
by the magniloquent name of ‘“ palace.” 
When Her Majesty, with the unostenta- 
tious taste for which she was distinguished, 
was content with the humbler designation 


of a house, surely her faithful Commons | 


might content themselves with an edifice 
of humbler pretensions. He begged to 
ask the hon. Member for Lancaster how 
many Members could be accommodated in 
the New LIlouse ? 

Mr. T. GREENE replied, that in the 
New House, with the recent modifications, 
the number of sittings for Members was 
446; in the present House with the gal- 
leries the number was 456; in the Old 
House there were only 387 sittings for 
Members. 

Sir B. HALL wished to know what 
number the body of the House and galleries 
would contain ? 

Mr. T. GREENE replied that the num- 
ber on the floor was 277, the number in 
the present House being 296. The number 
in the gallery of the New House was 133, 
and with an addition of 66 would amount 
to 199. 

Sm B. HALL wished to know what 
number of Members could be accommo- 
dated in the New Houses, first in the body 
of the House, next in the side galleries, 
then in the gallery opposite the Speaker’s 
chair: also the accommodation for the 
public as compared with that in the pre- 
sent House, and the accommodation for 
Peers. 

Mr. T. GREENE had not separate re- 
turns. Supposing the gallery behind the 
Speaker’s chair allotted to strangers, that 
would hold 120. The present Speaker’s 
gallery held 44, and the strangers’ gallery, 


Mr. Atperman HUMPHERY advised 
his hon. Friend to have a body of the me- 
tropolitan police seated in the New House; 
the capacity of the New Coal Exchange 
had been so tested. 

Mr. T. GREENE observed, that a bat- 
talion of Guards had been marched into 
the present House when it had to be tested. 
He hoped the worthy Alderman would at- 
tend in his place if an experiment were 
made to test the capacity of the New 
House. 

Mr. ALpERMAN HUMPHERY had com- 
plained of the New House from the com- 
mencement, but his remonstrances had 
been scouted. Each lobby would not contain 
more than 150 persons, and if 250 went, 
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|on a division, into the lobbies they would 

be suffocated, as in the black hole of Cal. 
cutta. The New House was a perfeetly 
ridiculous composition, which reflected no 
credit on anybody who had anything to do 
with it. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP inquired whether 
the stone used in the new buildings was 
| already in a state in which it ought not to 
| be? 
| Mr. GREENE was not aware that there 
| Was any reason whatever to complain of 
‘the stone. There might be a stone here 
land there defective; but, as a whole, the 

stone was in a very satisfactory state. The 
| Geological Society had adopted the same 
stone for their own building. 

Sir Ti. VERNEY said, that the im. 
pression left on his mind by serving on 
the first Committee on this subject, after 
the destruction of the former House, was 
that it was important for the transaction of 
business that the ILouse should not be too 
large. If it accommodated conveniently 
from 150 to 250 Members, and could ad- 
mit a crowded House with some sacrifice 
of convenience, that would be better than 
a very large building in which the small 
average number of Members attending the 
Ilouse would be comparatively lost ; but 
he rose only for one purpose, to urge the 
Committee to admit no more delay in com- 
pleting the House. The more delay that 
took place, the more experiments would 
be tried; the more expense incurred, the 
more especially of that expense to which 
he had a peculiar aversion, that for tem- 
porary accommodation. He addressed 
himself to this subject with great freedom, 
because he, together with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose, had exerted himself per- 
severingly in this Committee to obtain a 
different site for the Houses of Parliament, 
as well as another style of architecture. 
He could not sit down without expressing 
his concurrence in the observations of the 
hon. Member for Marylebone, with refer- 
ence to the good ventilation of the present 
Ifouse. Those who had sat in the old one 
would recollect how very bad its atmosphere 
frequently was. 

Mr. BANKES had heard the House of 
Commons blamed for many wasteful ex- 
periments. The root of the evil lay in 
the resolution to build an immense edifice 
merely because the chamber occupied by 
the Commons had been burnt down. The 
Lords had the complaisance to give up 
their chamber to the use of the Commons, 
and to rest contented with inferior accom- 
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modation. The House, however, must 
bear its share of the blame; but the Go- 
yernment of the day ought to bear a much 
larger, because it was they who laid the 
estimates before Parliament; and here he 
begged to say that it was not always very 
easy for Members to know when Govern- 
ment intended to bring forward particular 
parts of the estimates, and that if it had 
not been for the astuteness of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Middlesex, he doubted 
whether the House would have had an op- 
portunity of discussing the present ques- 
tion. For himself, he had taken every op- 
portunity he could get of protesting against 
the wasteful expenditure which had so long 
gone on with regard to the new Houses; 
and if the hon. and gallant Member for 
Middlesex would move a resolution clearly 
expressing dissatisfaction on that point, he 
would vote with him. With respect to the 
arrangements of the New House, he 
begged to say that there was one which 
would be productive of great inconvenience 
—he meant the distance between the li- 
brary and the interior of the House, which, 
he feared, would often lead, as in the old 
House, to Members being shut out from a 
division which they had perhaps been all 
night waiting for. He begged to observe, 
also, that when the Houses were finished, 
the expense of keeping them up, of venti- 
lating, warming and lighting them and 
their labyrinths of passages, would be enor- 
mous. That was, perhaps, past all re- 
medy, but it was still in their power to con- 
trol to some extent the expenditure with 
regard to elaborate decorations. 

Lorv R. GROSVENOR said, that the 
House having heard from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lancaster a statement of the ca- 
pacity of the New House of Commons, it 
might be interesting for them to know 
what were the resolutions of the Committee 
of 1835 with reference to this question. 
That Committee stated that in their opin- 
ion the body of the House should contain 
sitting room not for 277 Members, but for 
from 420 to 460 Members—that adequate 
accommodation for the remainder should 
be provided in the side galleries—that, in 
addition to a gallery behind the Speaker’s 
chair, there should be one at the lower end 
of the House large enough to accommo- 
date not 120 but 200 strangers—and that 
retiring rooms should also be provided for 
strangers to occupy when the galleries were 
cleared. Where these imaginary retiring 
rooms were he did not know. The Com- 
mittee also recommended that accommoda- 
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tion should be provided for Members of the 
other House, and for distinguished individ- 
uals, to the extent of at least 100 sittings; 
whereas the space actually set apart for 
that purpose, and which reminded him 
more of the pens of Smithfield than any- 
thing else, would accommodate little more 
than half a dozen individuals. He did not 
wish to say anything against Mr. Barry; 
but he would simply ask what would a 
private individual do if he were told 
that instead of the original estimate of 
700,000/. being sufficient to complete his 
house, it would probably amount to be- 
tween 2,000,0007. and 3,000,0001. ? 
Would any man in such a case recommend 
the architect to his friends—especially if 
he found that after incurring that expense 
every inconvenience which had been expe- 
rienced in the old House had been tenfold 
increased ? 

Mr. CUBITT said, there appeared to 
be three subjects on which dissatisfaction 
was felt—namely, expenditure, time, and 
space. On the first point it had been said 
that the foundation was known before the 
estimate was presented. That observation 
was applicable only to the foundation of 
the river wall. As regarded the great 
mass of building, no one could tell what 
cost the foundation would involve. It was 
easy enough to estimate the expense of an 
ordinary style of building; but this was a 
description of building with respect to 
which architects could not have had much 
experience. The drawings laid before the 
contractors could convey no idea of the ex- 
pense subsequently incurred. There was 
no drawing which would give a correct no- 
tion of the expense of the florid and ornate 
style followed by the architect; and from 
what he (Mr. Cubitt) had seen, he must 
say that if he had attempted to make an 
estimate from the drawings, it would not 
have covered the expense of the building 
when finished. As one who had some re- 
gard for his country, and who felt some 
pride in having a seat in that House, he 
thought the country had done well when 
erecting a structure which would probably 
last for centuries, in making it as good a 
work of art as could possibly be made. In 
his opinion, there was no building in Eu- 
rope, whether ancient or modern, which 
could compete with that which was deser- 
vedly termed the New Palace of Westmin- 
ster; and a country which could spend be- 
tween fifty and sixty millions annually, 
should not, for such a purpose, grudge 
an expenditure of two or three hundred 
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thousand pounds « year for ten or twelve 
ears. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE thought that what- 
ever might be the effect of this debate in 
the House, it would be certain to produce 
one effect out of it, and that was, to show 
that in the management of their own affairs 
they were totally incompetent. What was 
the history of this debate? The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had defended the 
share which the Government had had in 
the building; the Commissioner appointed 
by that House had defended the Commis- 
sioners; the hon. Member for Bedford had 
eulogised the ventilation; the hon. Baronet 
the Member for the Tower Hamlets had 
eulogised Mr. Barry, and had told them that 
they might think themselves lucky inhaving 
employed him, because posterity would 
undoubtedly regard this as the finest build- 
ing in the world; and last of all came the 
hon. Member for Andover, and said, that 
this great country ought not to complain if 
they were cheated out of double the amount 
of the original estimate. With respect to 


what had fallen from the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Tower Hamlets, he begged 
to say that it would afford little consolation 
to hon. Gentlemen who were being starved 
to death in the committee rooms, or to 


those who would hereafter be cramped to 
death in a House which could only accom- 
modate 270 Members on the ground-floor 
—it would, he said, be little satisfaction to 
them to be told that posterity would regard 
it as the finest building in the world. He 
was surprised that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in his defence, had given the 
go-by to what he had said about the ex- 
travagant expense which was incurred for 
temporary buildings to supply the place of 
the official residences which Mr. Barry, in 
1842, promised should be completed in 
eighteen months. It appeared, too, from 
a return issued in 1849, that whereas the 
sum originally agreed to be paid by way 
of commission to the architect was 25,0001., 
a claim was now made for 72,000/.; and 
though the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was in conflict with him upon the point at 
this moment, he should not wonder if he 
had to succumb. He called upon the Go- 
vernment, whom alone he regarded as 
responsible for the expenditure, to remodel 
the Commission which superintended the 
building; and he suggested that two addi- 
tional Members should be added to Lord 
Sudeley and the hon. Member for Maryle- 
bone. [‘* No, no!’’] He mentioned the 
hon. Baronet, because he knew he had the 
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power of saying no, and could shut his 
ears to the blandishments of Mr. Barry, 
He called upon the Government to adopt 
steps to take the matter out of the hands 
of the hon. Member for Lancaster and the 
other Members of the Commission. As 
regarded the general arrangements of the 
New House, a room providing on the floor 
for only 270 Members, and for only about 
15 Peers, instead of being an honour to 
the country was a disgrace to the House 
of Commons, and a satire on its character; 
and with reference to the future, it was 
necessary that immediate steps should be 
taken to bring Mr. Barry under some sort 
of control. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE.- 
QUER said, it was not easy to please so 
many masters. He denied that either the 
present Government or the present House 
of Commons was responsible for the ex. 
penditure, which was sanctioned fifteen 
years ago. He considered himself as being 
responsible only for the expenditure which 
had taken place since he became Chaneel- 
lor of the Exchequer. He repeated what 
he had said before, that the greater portion 
of the expense which had been complained 
of had been sanctioned previous to the ap- 
pointment of the Palace Commissioners— 
an appointment which wes strongly advo- 
eated by the hon. and gallant Member for 
Middlesex, and unanimously approved of 
by the House. No allegation had been 
made of want of control over the expendi- 
ture since that appointment; and it was 
rather hard, therefore, that because there 
was a want of control before, although 
there had been none since, they should 
visit these Commissioners with censure 
which they did not deserve. With regard 
to what the hon. and gallant Member for 
Middlesex had said about the temporary 
buildings, he did not think that the expense 
was at all extravagant. 

Sir De L. EVANS wished to call the 
attention of the House to the expenditure 
which had been incurred in consequence of 
the recommendations of the Commissioners 
on the Fine Arts. When he looked over 
the names of the twenty Commissioners, 
he felt something like awe in venturing to 
find any fault with their decisions; and if 
he thought that the majority, or anything 
like the majority, of the Commissioners 
were aware of what had taken place, he 
should hardly dare to say a word. Pro- 
bably, however, in this case, as in others, 
one or two active persons, or the Seere- 
tary, did the work of the Commission, 
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the report went forth to the world with 
the sanction of authority. There was in 
the estimate now under consideration a 
sum of 1,000 guineas for three pictures 
to ornament the refreshment rooms of the 
Peers. He took this merely as an illus- 
tration of the lavish spirit which had pre- 
sided over the whole of these transactions. 
He was glad to find that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was prepared to admit the principle 
that all expenditure for ornamental pur- 
poses should be suspended till the useful 
parts of the building had been completed ; 
butthere was one little exception of 4,0001. a 
year, which, he thought, might be allowed 
for decorative purposes in the department of 
the fine arts. Assuming this to be the pro- 
per limit, he objected to the mode in which 
the encouragement proposed to be given 
to the fine arts was to be carried out; and, 
instead of having an account of the manner 
in which the distribution of encouragement 
had been made during the past year, he 
would rather have the items of the money 
proposed to be spent in this way for the 
next year. In the present estimate, the 
House of Commons were informed that 
4,9501. had been laid out during the past 
year in a manner which was now beyond 
their control. Thus 200/. was put down 
for one quarter’s salary to Mr. Dyce for 
painting the Queen’s robing-room, and 
3001. for a cartoon and fresco of St. Ce- 
cilia, in the upper waiting-hall. Next, 
there was an item of 400/. for a cartoon 
and freseo of Lear and Cordelia, also in 
the upper waiting-hall; and no less than 
1,800/. was set down for models for sta- 
tues for the House of Lords. If this was 
the sum charged for the models, he wanted 
to know what the statues themselves would 
cost? He should positively oppose the 
vote for 1,0501. for Mr. Landseer’s three 
pictures for the Peers’ refreshment-rooms, 
though this was a mere trifle in the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners. If the 
House went on from year to year with 
4,000/. as the limit for decorations, it 
would require fifty years to complete the 
ornamental part of the structure if the re- 
commendations of the Commission were to 
be carried out. With regard to the three 
pictures for the Peers’ refreshment rooms, 
they could not be seen by the public at all; 
because they were placed in the dining- 
room of the House of Lords, and even the 
Peers themselves used the apartment but 
seldom. The light in the room was very 
imperfect, and noble Lords had not par- 
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taken of dinner there, as he was told, for 
the last two months. He understood that 
670 statues had been recommended for 
erection, all of the heroic size, made of 
bronze, and covered with unburnished gild- 
ing. He did not deny that the present 
was a fit opportunity for promoting the 
fine arts, but he thought that some limit 
ought to be placed upon the expenditure 
incurred. He found that Lord Sudeley, a 
noble Lord who was as accurate a judge 
on matters of taste as any person, said, in 
1844, in answer to some observations by 
Mr. Barry— 

“ If the buildings of the Houses of Parliament 

are meant for the fine arts, Mr. Barry may be 
correct in his observation; but I consider that 
the Houses of Parliament are built for no such 
purpose, and that though the fine arts ought to 
be called in for the purpose of embellishing them, 
no necessary architectural arrangements should 
be altered upon their account.” 
Hie would ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to inquire what orders had been 
given to the artists employed, for he should 
be very sorry to do anything harsh towards 
them, as they were not responsible for 
what had been done. He observed that 
there were ‘‘ engagements entered into, 
but not yet paid,’’ in this estimate, and a 
sum of 2,250/. was put down for these 
engagements next year. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that his hon. and gallant 
Friend had admitted that the present was 
a fit opportunity for encouraging the fine 
arts; and he would remind the House that 
this matter had been already considered 
and settled. With the sanction of both 
Houses of Parliament this Commission was 
appointed, and he must say, with all de- 
ference to the House of Commons, that 
they would make a very bad committee of 
taste. What had passed to-night con- 
vinced him that they were the worst pos- 
sible body to select or to superintend the 
execution of works of taste. He thought 
that the arrangement made two years ago 
was the best arrangement that could be 
made under the circumstances, and he dis- 
claimed the expression of any opinion on 
what had been done. The House, how- 
ever, would forgive him for saying that a 
selection made by them would not be likely 
to lead to a satisfactory result. On the 
question of the sum to be allotted for the 
purposes of decoration, the Treasury was 
supreme, and not the Commissioners; but 
the distribution of a sum of 4,000/. was 
left to their discretion, and he thought that 
their discretion was better than any which 
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the House of Commons could exercise. Of | this vote would have the effect which we al] 


course the House might at any time refuse 
a vote; but, upon the whole, he thought 
the matter had better be left where it 
was. 

Mr. STANFORD wished to know whe- 
ther the hon. and gallant Member for 
Westminster made his objections from 
economical views? With regard to the 
fine arts, he was sure that hardly any 
hon. Member could be found who would 
not admit, that before the Commission had 
been appointed in connexion with the build- 
ing of the Houses of Parliament, the school 
of historic art had been always wanting. 
In a valuable little work, called the Fine 
Arts Almanack, it was stated that the 
great historie school of art had not arisen 
until the burning of both Houses of Par- 
liament had exposed the nakedness of the 
land relative to historic painting. When 
we viewed the great exhibition of cartoons 
and oil paintings which had followed that 
calamity, there was no Englishmen but felt 
the opprobrium that had hung upon this 
country in the want of this school of art. 
The splendid works of genius that were 
then produced gave a triumphant contra- 
diction to the charge of being deficient in 


great painters, and relieved this country 
from the charge that had heretofore stood 


against us. It was known to every dilet- 
tante that it was impossible to give full en- 
couragement to the arts unless they fur- 
nished large and spacious walls for exhi- 
biting frescoes and historical pictures. The 
only opportunity they had for encouraging 
such arts was, when they were erecting 
large buildings like these New Houses of 
Parliament, and when they could command 
the talents of the ablest men in the profes- 
sion. It was becoming a great nation like 
this to take a high stand in the historical 
school of art. Even looking at the ques- 
tion in an economical point of view, he 
was ready to meet the objections of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Westminster. 
The hon. and gallant Member must admit 
that it was beneficial to the manufacturing 
interest to form a high school of design, 
and every one knew at what a disadvan- 
tage our manufacturers would be placed in 
competition with the productions of foreign 
countries if we had not this school of de- 
sign. On all these grounds he thought 
that this sum of 4,000/. yearly for the en- 
couragement of the school of arts and the 
promotion of the school of design was the 
most economical and beneficial vote that 
this House could come to. Le hoped that 





so much desired—that men of talent, taste, 
and judgment, would be chosen to give 
effect to and to execute these designs, No 
one could read the name of Edwin Land. 
seer without feeling persuaded that we 
had chosen one of the greatest artists in 
this or any other country. He felt that 
the Committee would be fully justified in 
agreeing to this vote. 

Sir B. HALL said, that what his hon, 
and gallant Friend the Member for West. 
minster generally objected to was not the 
appropriation of 4,000/. per annum to the 
particular purpose, but the arrangement 
that the application of the sum was not to 
be subject to the previous sanction of the 
House of Commons; and what he espe. 
cially objected to was, that 1,050. should 
be given for pictures which were to be put 
up in a place where nobody but the cooks 
and waiters of the House of Lords, or 
perhaps a stray Peer or two, would see 
them. He quite concurred in his hon. and 
gallant Friend’s objections. His hon. and 
gallant Friend had mentioned the proposed 
item of 1,800. for models of statues for 
the House of Lords. He did not know 
whether other Members had seen any of 
these models: ho had. ‘Che Commission, 
in their eighth report, gave an account of 
their having deputed a Committee to in- 
spect these models, and set forth how the 
Committee, adapting their views to the 
narrow niches to which the statues were 
fated, restrictive of anything like attitudes, 
sanctioned for the statues a severe form, 
free from violence of action. The Com. 
mittee was aware that the first statues to 
be erected were eighteen in number, re- 
presenting the prelates and barons who 
signed Magna Charta. Anxious to ob- 
serve the effect of this particular encour- 
agement of the fine arts upon sculpture, 
he called upon a countrymen of his, Mr. 
Thomas, of Belgrave-place, well known for 
many admirable productions, and there 
saw the models in the required severity, 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Earl of Pembroke of the time. He asked 
Mr. Thomas how it was that the statues 
had such extremely narrow shoulders, 
for they were narrower from shoulder to 
shoulder than any man he (Sir B. Hall) 
ever saw in his life. Mr. Thomas replied, 
“Mr. Barry will not allow us room for 
them.” [Laughter.] If any hon. Mew- 
ber doubted his assertion, let them go to 
Mr. Thomas’s studio, and see how the 
barons of old have been curtailed of their 
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fair proportions. This, then, was the way 
in which they were encouraging the fine 
arts. It was preposterous that the archi- 
tect, who had designed the gaudy and 
meretricious looking chamber for the meet- 
ings of the Lords, should not give the 
artists who were called upon to decorate 
that room sufficient space for their sub- 
jects. The hon. and gallant Member for 
Westminster had alluded to the pictures 
which were to be placed in the refresh- 
ment room of the House of Lords. The 
Commissioners stated in one of their re- 
ports, that they were of opinion that the 
conditions of light in that room, and other 
circumstances, were such as to render it 
questionable what subjects and styles of 
painting would be adapted to the depart- 
ment; and they subsequently reeommend- 
ed that Mr. Edwin Landseer’s paintings 
should be placed in that room, one of the 
worst in the building, and one to which 
the public would not have access. It was 
well known that Mr. Edwin Landseer was 
at the very head of his branch of the pro- 
fession; and the Commissioners ought, 
therefore, to have selected some room for 
his paintings where they could be seen to 
advantage. Looking at the question in an 
economical point of view, he (Sir B. Hall) 
would say, that if 40,000/. or 50,0002., in- 
stead of 4,000/., would advance the pro- 
gress of art in this country, he would 
gladly vote for grants to that amount; but 
he objected to voting money for the pur- 
chase of works of art which were to be 
excluded from public inspection. 

Viscount MAHON did not feel himself 
entitled to make any statement on behalf 
of the Fine Arts Commission, to which re- 
ference had been made; but, as a member 
of that Commission, he wished to offer to 
the Committee a few remarks on this sub- 
ject. The hon. and gallant Member for 
Westminster had stated his opinion that of 
the many distinguished men whose names 
appeared on the Commission very few took 
an active part in the proceedings of the 
board, and that probably all the work was 
done by the Secretary, or by one or two ac- 
tive persons who co-operated with him. He 
(Lord Mahon) could assure the hon. and 
gallant Member that he was altogether in 
error on that point. The hon. and gallant 
Member need not, however, take this 
assurance merely on his (Viscount Ma- 
hon’s) authority. The meetings of the 
Commissioners were regularly mentioned 
in the public papers, and the names of the 
members who attended were given; and if 
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the hon. and gallant Member took the 
trouble to examine the list of meetings, he 
would find that they were generally fully 
attended. But, further, the reports of the 
Commissioners were sent round to each 
Commissioner for consideration and ap- 
proval, and any Commissioner who did not 
approve of the reports would withhold his 
signature. The hon. Member might, 
therefore, be able to judge from the sig- 
natures attached to each report whether 
the recommendations contained in those 
documents were or were not consonant 
with the opinions of the majority of the 
body. The hon. and gallant Member had 
further said that the Commissioners had 
recommended the erection of several hun- 
dred statues; but on that point also he was 
in error. 

Sir De L. EVANS explained that he 
had said that the erection of these statues 
was recommended in reports laid before 
the House by the Commissioners; but, 
while some of those reports were the re- 
ports of the Commissioners themselves, 
others did not come directly from them, 
although under their authority. 

Viscount MAHON said, the matter 
stood thus: The Commissioners designed 
to erect a certain but a smaller number of 
statues. In the first instance, they ap- 
pointed a Committee to consider the names 
of those persons who might justly claim 
such an honour, and the Committee sent in 
a very extensive list of persons who had 
been distinguished in the history of this 
country, or for their attainments in science 
and literature. That, however, was merely 
a table for selection, and the number of 
statues actually sanctioned by the Com- 
mission, independently of the statues for 
the niches in the House of Lords, if he re- 
membered rightly, did not exceed eighteen. 
The hon. Gentleman had, therefore, mis- 
taken the general list for subsequent selec- 
tion for the list for actual execution. With 
regard to the pictures which it was pro- 
posed to place in the Peers’ refreshment 
room, the Commissioners had felt that in 
an undertaking for the promotion of Bri- 
tish art, they would but inadequately con- 
sult the interests of that art if they did 
not accord a place to the distinguished ge- 
nius of Mr. Edwin Landseer. That gen- 
tleman was so eminent in .his own branch 
of art, that the Commissioners felt it in- 
cumbent upon them to find some place 
where his productions might be placed, and 
he was commissioned to paint three pic- 
tures. The hon. and gallant Member for 
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Westminster had, on a former occasion, 
raised a laugh in the House by observing 
that the subjects of those pictures were 
connected with the chase; but if the House 
concurred in the opinion that some tribute 
was due to the genius of Mr. Edwin Land- 
seer, they could hardly expect that genius 
to be exerted on any subjects but those on 
which it had been so conspicuously display- 
ed. The hon. and gallant Member for 
Westminster and the hon. Member for 
Marylebone took exception, however, to the 
apartment in which it was proposed that 
these pictures should be placed—the Peers’ 
refreshment room. He (Viscount Mahon) 
would state explicitly that he believed the 
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play of limb. The Commissioners had not 
come to their conclusions without carefal 
deliberation; they had presented yearly re. 
ports, they had been in constant commanj- 
cation with the Government; and under 
these cireumstances he hoped that the 
House might not be inclined to take any 
course implying blame to them, or ecaneel- 
ling the decision at which they had ar. 
rived. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE said, the noble Lord 
told them that the Commissioners had ge. 
lected the least unsuitable situation they 
could find for Mr. Edwin Landseer’s pic. 





tures. They were, however, to be put into 
'a dark room, resembling the cabin of a ship, 


Commissioners would have been very de- | where they could not be seen for two hours 
sirous to find some other site for them, and | any day in the year. He (Mr. Osborne) 
on two occasions a considerable body of | denied altogether that the New Houses of 
the Commissioners visited various rooms in | Parliament were built for the purpose of 
the new Houses with the view of ascer-| encouraging the fine arts. It was very 
taining whether any more appropriate site | well for Gentlemen to tell them that 
could be found; but considering the sub-| they were to encourage the fine arts by 
jects of those pictures, which would not be | giving large sums of money to artists at 
suitable to every kind of decoration, and | the top of their profession; but he ehal- 
considering, also, the manner in which the | lenged any one to show that the fine arts 
spaces in other apartments were intended | had been encouraged by such means. He 
to be supplied, the Commissioners, after | objected, however, to the pictures of Mr. 
anxious consideration, came to the conclu- | Edwin Landseer, who was at the top of his 
sion that no place would be more suitable, | profession not only in this country but in 


or less unsuitable, for Mr. Edwin Land- | the world, being placed in the cabin to 
seer’s paintings than the apartment which which it was proposed to consign them. It 


had been selected. It never was their in- | was very well for some nineteen noble Lords 
tention, however, that the public should be | and dilettanti Gentlemen to meet in the 
excluded from the advantage of inspecting | morning, and spend the public money in 
these pictures. The time for the inspec- | encouraging the fine arts; but he objected 
tion by the public of the Houses of Par-| to this Fine Arts Commission altogether, 
liament, and of the apartments connected | and if any one would second him he would 
with them, would be in the morning, when | move its abolition, and would divide the 
the Members were not engaged in the} House on the question. The Members of 
transaction of business; and the Commis- | that House had a duty to perform beyond 
sioners certainly intended that the Peers’ | that of a commission of public taste. They 
refreshment room, with any pictures it | were supervisors of the public purse; and 
contained, should be as accessible to the | he objected to the expenditure of large 
public as any other portion of the building. | sums of money upon Barons with narrow 
With respect to the niches for statues in| shoulders who were to be crammed into 
the House of Lords, he did not think any the inconvenient positions they had heard 
blame could justly attach to the architect described. Certainly such narrow-shoul- 
on account of their size, for it was obvious dered Barons would never have wrung 
that if it had been desirable to afford a| Magna Charta from the Crown. 


greater play of limb or development of | 
figure to the statues, they need only have | 
been made somewhat smaller. The Com- 
mittee would remember, however, that the 
statues for these niches were those of the 
Barons who signed Magna Charta, and it 
would be necessary for the artists to ad- 
here to the costume and style of art of 
that period which, as they knew, was 


marked by a certain rigidity and want of 


CotoneL RAWDON thought that House 
was of all places the least suitable fora dis- 
cussion on the fine arts. He might state, 
however, that he had been a Member of 
the Committee of that House which origi- 
nated the commission that had been re- 
ferred to, and one of their principal sub- 
jeets of consideration was how far the 
erection of the New Houses might be made 
the means of promoting the fine arts ™ 
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this country. The determination of that 
Committee caused a great sensation among 
young artists, who looked forward to op- 
portunities which had never before been 
afforded them of exercising and displaying 
their talents. He was astonished that the 
hon. and gallant Member for Westminster 
should talk of the lavish expenditure on 
these objects, and should say that it had 
not tended to the advancement of art. If 
that hon. Gentleman looked at the frescoes 
which had been painted in the House of 
Lords by young men who were previously 
almost unknown, in a material which was 
perfectly new in this country—if he ab- 
served the extraordinary execution of Mr. 


Dyce’s fresco, and also the admirable man- | 


ner in which Mr. Maclise had accomplished 
his painting, would he then maintain that 
nothing had been done for the promotion 
of art? The hon. Member for Marylebone 
had found fault with the statues; but if hon. 


Gentlemen went into Westminster Abbey, | 


orany other Gothic building, they would 
find that the statues were, as had been 
said, in a position of rigidity, and that any 
violence of action would be totally at vari- 
ance with the style of the buildings they 
were intended to adorn. 

Lorpv C. HAMILTON said, that when 
the commission was first established, it was 
not understood that the New Houses of 
Parliament were to be galleries for pic- 
tures and statues. The whole proceedings 
connected with the erection of the New 
Houses had been marked by the most dis- 
graceful bungling, and an utter absence of 
everything like management. At first it 
was a question whether 200,0007., 300,0000. 
500,000/., or 700,000/., should be expend- 
ed in all. The latter estimate was ulti- 
mately selected, and how closely it had been 
followed, the House and the country were 
now aware. If the object were to build a 
House of Parliament which should serve 
as a picture gallery and a sculpture gallery, 
let an architect be appointed who could 
adapt the building for those purposes, and 
not one who prepared niches for figures so 
small that they were obliged to be denuded 
of their arms and shoulders before they 
could be got in them. Then, they were 
told of the importance of encouraging his- 
torical painting in the decoration of these 
buildings. He did not understand much 
of the fine arts, it was true, and that might 
account for his being totally at a loss to 
see how placing these pictures, illustrative 
of the chase, in the refreshment rooms, 
Where they would be concealed from the 
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| public, could be any encouragement to his- 
torical painting. With regard to the hon- 
our which would be done to the genius of 
Mr. Edwin Landseer, by giving him the 
order to paint these pictures, it was well 
known that that eminent painter was con- 
stantly solicited in vain to paint by noble- 
‘men and others, who were amxious to be- 
come possessed of his pictures at any price; 
and to ask him to pain pictures for the 
purpose of decorating the walls of a dark 
room, which would be closed the greater 
part of the year, and where they could be 
seen for scarcely two hours a day when 
open, was absurd. Instead of encouraging, 
‘this looked very like burying high art. 
Unless they opened the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, including galleries, lobbies, and re- 
freshment rooms, wherever there were pic- 
tures, all the year round to the public free, 
and without the necessity of applying for 
tickets, it was useless to talk of it asa 
national encouragement to the fine arts. 
He should vote for the proposition of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Westminster, 
not with the view of casting any slur on the 
| commission, or of disputing the high art of 
| Mr. Edwin Landseer, but because of the 
unfitness of the room in which the pictures 
| were to be placed. 
| Coroxen DUNNE protested against 
sums being lavished upon objects of na- 
| tional vanity, while the hospitals of Dub- 
| lin were to be robbed of the trifling sum 
| they had hitherto reccived. He appealed 
| to the hon. and gallant Member for Ar- 
;}magh, and every Irish Member, whether 
, they could vote for such an appropriation 
| of public money. Much as they were in 
| Ireland called blunderers, he did not think 
they would there have erected a hall for a 
particular purpose, and then find out, when 
it was built, that it would not hold the 650 
Members who were to assemble in it. 

CotoxeL RAWDON said, it was most 
unjust to him to let it go forth to Ireland 
that he wished to rob the hospitals of Dub- 
lin to lavish the money on the refreshment 
room of the House of Lords. There was 
no hon. Member more anxious for the pros- 
perity of those establishments. 

CotoneL DUNNE assured his hon. and 
gallant Friend that he never supposed that 
he wished to rob the hospitals: he had the 
sincerest regard for his hon. Friend. 

Sir De L. EVANS did not, by the pro- 
position which he had made, intend to cast 
any reflection on the Commission of the 
Fine Arts, or on the distinguished artist 





who had been named. LHe objected to the 
N2 
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subject of the pictures, while so many other 
more suitable pictures illustrative of events 
in the history of this country, in Europe, 
or the East, could be placed there. 

Afterwards Motion made, and Question 
put— 

“That a sum, not exceeding 103,660/. be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum ne- 
cessary to defray, to the 31st day of March, 1851, 
the Expense of the Works at the New Houses of 
Parliament.” 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 94; 
Noes 75: Majority 19. 


List of the Avrs. 


Adderley, C. B. Hotham, Lord 
Aleock, T. Johnstone, Sir J. 
Archdall, Capt. M. Keating, R. 
Arkwright, G. Kershaw, J. 

sailey, J. King, hon. P. J. L. 
Baldock, E. I. Langston, J. H. 
Baldwin, C. B. Law, hon. C, E. 
Bankes, G. Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Bass, M, T. Lushington, C. 
Berkeley, hon, IT. F. Mackie, J. 

Best, J. Micnaghten, Sir E. 
Blackstone, W. S. Manners, Lord J. 
Blandford, Marq. of Milner, W. M. E. 
Boldero, H. G. Molesworth, Sir W. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. Mowatt, F. 

Boyd, J. Newry & Morne, Visct. 
Broadley, I. Ogle, S.C. H. 
Carew, W. I. P. Ord, W. 
Castlereagh, Visct. Pechell, Sir G. B. 
Cavendish, hon. G, IT. Plowden, W. I. C. 
Cayley, E. S. Repton, G. W. J, 
Chaplin, W. J. Romilly, Col. 
Childers, J. W. Salwey, Col. 
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Berkeley, Adm. 
Bowles, Adm. 
Brockman, E. D. 
Brotherton, J. 
Susfield, W. 
Butler, P. S. 
Campbell, hon. W. F. 
Clay, J. 

Clay, Sir W. 
Cockburn, A. J. E. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Craig, Sir W. G. 
Dundas, Adm. 


Dundas, rt. hon. Sir D. 


Ebrington, Visct. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Forster, M. 
Freestun, Col. 
Grace, O. D. J. 
Greene, T. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grey, R. W. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Grosvenor, Earl 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Harris, R. 

IIatehell, J. 

Hawes, B. 

Hayter, rt. hon. W. G. 


Hobhouse, rt. hon. Sir J. 


Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hope, H. 'T. 


Howard, hon. E, G. G. 


Jervis, Sir J. 
Jones, Capt. 
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Labouchere, rt. hon, Hf, 
Lascelles, hon. W, §, 
Lewis, G. C. 
Lindsay, hon, Col, 
M‘Neil, D. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Matheson, J. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maule, rt. hon. F, 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Mundy, W. 
Parker, J. 
Pelham, hon. D, A, 
Rawdon, Col. 
Rich, H. 
Romilly, Sir J. 
Russell, F. C. H, 
Scholefield, W. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L, 
Simeon, J. 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, M. T. 
Somerville, rt.hn.SirW, 
Stanford, J, F. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thornely, T. 
Townshend, Capt. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Wilson, J. 
Wilson, M. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir. 
Wyvill, M. 
TELLERS, 
Hill, Lord M. 
Howard, Lord E, 


The two next votes, namely, (5.) 3001, 
Works, Isle of Man; (6.) 92,8741., Holy- 


head Harbour, were agreed to. 


Clifford, I. M. 
Cobden, R. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Dalrymple, Capt. 
Disraeli, B. 
Dodd, G. 
Drummond, II. 
Dunean, G. 
Dunne, Col. 

Du Pre, C. G. 
Esteourt, J. B. B. 
Evans, J. 

Fagan, W. 
Farrer, J. 
Goddard, A. L. 
Granger, T. C. 
Greene, J. 
Grogan, E. 

Hall, Sir B. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hardeastle, J. A. 
Hastie, A. 
Heyworth, L. 
llildyard, R. C. 
Hood, Sir A. 


Sandars, G. 
Seully, F. 

Shafto, R. D. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Smollett, A. 
Stanley, E. 
Stanley, hon. FE. H. 
Stansfield, W. R.C. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Tenison, E. K. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col. 
'Tollemache, J. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Turner, G. J. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Westhead, J. P. B. 
Williams, J. 
Wood, W, P. 
Wyld, J. 


TELLERS. 
Evans, Sir D, L. 
Osborne, R. B. 


List of the Nors. 


Adair, R. A. S. 
Anson, hon. Col. 
Armstrong, Sir A, 


2 


Armstrong, R. B. 
Baines, rt. hon, M, T. 
Bellew, R. M. 








SUPPLY—PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND). 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“ That a sum, not exceeding 18,093/. be granted 
to Iler Majesty, to defray the Expense of main- 
taining the several Public Buildings in the De- 
partment of the Commissioners of Public Works 
in Ireland ; also the Expense of Inland Naviga- 
tion and other Services under the direction of the 
said Commissioners, to the 31st day of Mareh, 
1851.” 

Mr. COBDEN called attention to the 
fact, that there was comprised under this 
vote one item of 12,000I. for the repair of 
the road from Holyhead to Shrewsbury. 
He could not understand on what pretext 
it could be justified that the cost of repair- 


‘ing the roadJn question should be charged 


upon the imperial resources of the coun- 
try. 
Mr. HAYTER explained that the duty 
of keeping the road in repair devolved by 
Act of Parliament on the Commissioners; 
and, as they had no funds out of which 
to defray the expense of such an wl 


'dertaking, they had no alternative but to 
apply to that House for an estimate. 


Mr. COBDEN thought that the sooner 
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the Act was altered or repealed, the bet-| present ycar, and that the House would 


ter it would be for the country. The road 
from Holyhead to Shrewsbury was not a 
national institution, and there was no 
sufficient reason, that he could see, why 
the expense of keeping it in repair should 
be charged on the Imperial Exchequer. 

Sm J. TROLLOPE coneurred in this 
opinion. 
road in question should be treated differ- 
ently from the Great Northern road, or any 
other highway in the country. The ex- 
pense of repairing it ought to be defrayed 
from local charges. 


The CIANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- | 


QUER explained. 


He could see no reason why the | 


| 
| 


| 





have to defray the current expenses for the 
repairs of that building. 

CotoxeL SIBTHORP wanted to know 
if Dublin Castle could not be conveniently 
sold to the highest bidder ? 

Mr. M.O’CONNELL looked on the item 
as an omen that Government were getting 
ashamed of their Bill; but if they meant 
to do away with the Lord Lieutenancy, 
why pay 4521. for Castle furniture in one 
year? Who was to make use of that fur- 
ture ? 

Mr. B. OSBORNE said, he observed 


an item of 58/. for the repair of Irishtown 


It was true that the | church. The Protestant Church in Ireland 


road from Holyhead to Shrewsbury had | had quite enough money to repair their own 


ceased to be the main line of communica- 
tion between Dublin and London, and he 
admitted it was objectionable that the ex- 
pense of keeping it in repair should be de- 
frayed out of the public funds. He would, 
therefore, direct his early attention to the 
matter, with a view to see whether it might 
not be possible to introduce some improved 
arrangement for the future; but in the 
mean time it was desirable that the present 
vote should be agreed to, in order that cer- 
tain liabilities might be discharged which 
had been incurred under the Act. 

CotonEL DUNNE wished to know what 
was to be done with Dublin Castle. He 
found that under the present vote was 
comprised an item of 4,0007. for the re- 
pairs of that building, and he certainly 
should like to know what it was intended to 
do with that venerable edifice. It was un- 
derstood that the Pheenix-park was to be 
kept up for the service of the Queen, in 
theevent of Her Majesty visiting Her Irish 
dominions; but what was to be done with 
Dublin Castle @ 
fourth Irish Seerctary should reside there ? 
He also wished to be enlightened as to the 
intentions of the Government with re- 
spect to the Royal Hospital at Kilmain- 
ham. Ie hoped there was no truth in 
the report that that institution, established 
in the reign of Charles II., for the relief 
of Irish pensioners, was to be broken up, 
and that the inmates were to be transferred 
to Chelsea. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER replied, in reference to the first in- 
terrogatory of the hon.-and gallant Gen- 
tleman, that no matter what might become 
of the Bill at present on the table of the 
House for the abolition of the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy, it was at all events certain that 
the Castle would be occupied during the 


Was it intended that the | 


| 





churches, and he should like some expla- 
nation of the item. 

Mr. HAYTER said, the building to 
which the hon. Member referred was a 
small church in one of the worst localities 
in Dublin. It was attended by the mili- 
tary in the neighbourhood, and the repairs 
had always been included in the estimates. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE thought that was a 
very good reason why they should be in- 
cluded no longer. As it was a mattér of 
principle, he would suggest that the sum 
of 581. be disallowed. 

Mr. GROGAN begged to ask if the 
Castle of Dublin was to be maintained as 
an occasional residence for Her Majesty ? 
Imagination ran fast in Dublin, and, as 
persons seemed to think the Castle would 
be a second Hampton Court, it might be 
well to set the question at rest. 

Sir G. GREY replied, that he had no 
certain information on the point, but it 
was clear that it would be necessary the 
State apartments should be kept up, as, in 
case Her Majesty visited Ireland, the only 
reception rooms were in the Castle. 

Cartain TAYLOR hoped Government 
would give some intimation of what was to 
be done with Kilmainham. 

Mr. F. MAULE, in reply, said, an im- 
pression had gone abroad that it was in- 
tended to withdraw the establishment at 
Kilmainham; but the fact was that no de- 
cision had been come to. The Committee 
had directed their attention to the subject, 
and had inquired if all the purposes of the 
establishment might not be answered by 
Chelsea Hospital; but, as yet, they had 
only taken evidence, had formed no opin- 
ion, and had made no communication to 
Government. After they had reported, it 
would be for Government to adopt their 
recommendation, if it was thought fit. 
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Mr. M. O’CONNELL could only hope 
any proposition to withdraw the hospital 
would be met in the same way as a similar 
proposal seventeen years ago. 

CotonEL SIBTHORP said, that the vote 
for public works in Ireland was 18,0931. 
Now, in that total sum there appeared an 
item of 1,240]. 10s. for maintenance and 
repairs of the College of Maynooth, and 
he begged to move that that vote be nega- 
tived. 

Mr. HAYTER said, that the Act of 
the 8th and 9th of Victoria, cap. 8, di- 
rected that the Commissioners of Public 
Works in Ireland should cause the build- 
ings of the College of Maynooth to be 
kept in repair; but that Act did not pro- 
vide any means whereby the expenses of 
those repairs were to be defrayed; a vote 
for that purpose, therefore, became neces- 
sary every year. 

Lorv J. MANNERS inquired if they 
were to have a vote of 1,20U/. every year 
for the College of Maynooth ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Such sum as might be necessary 
every year; this year it was 1,240J. 10s. 

Mr. HAYTER: It was 1,114/. last 


ear. 
Mr. REPTON said, that no repairs 


were now going on in the old buildings at 
Maynooth. 

Mr. DRUMMOND objected to trying 
. the whole Maynooth question by a side 
vote; neither would he consent to the pur- 
chase of new buildings under the pretence 
of repairing the old. 

Mr. HAYTER again referred to the 
Act of Parliament in consequence of which 
the vote was proposed, and repeated that 
it was for the repair of old buildings. 


Lorp J. MANNERS should not object 
to the vote if it were for bond fide repairs, 
but, as no repairs were now going on, some 
suspicion attached to the matter. 

Mr. HAYTER could not allow it to be 
supposed that the Commissioners of Public 
Works would be guilty of such a gross 
breach of duty as to obtain money for one 
purpose and apply it to another. 

Afterwards Motion made, and Question 
put— 

“ That a sum, not exceeding 16,8521. be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense of main- 
taining the several Public Buildings in the De- 
partment of the Commissioners of Publie Works 
in Ireland ; also the Expense of Inland Naviga- 
tion and other Services under the direction of the 
said Commissioners, to the 3lst day of March, 
1851.” ‘ 


{COMMONS} 
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The Committee divided: — Ayes 47i 
Noes 124: Majority 77. 


List of the AYES. 


Adderley, C. B. Hood, Sir A. 
Archdall, Capt. M. Jones, Capt. 
Arkwright, G. Kershaw, J. 
Baldock, E. H. King, hon. P. J. L, 
Blackstone, W. S. Manners, Lord J, 
Blandford, Marq. of Mundy, W. 
Brockman, E. D, Newport, Visct. 
Brooke, Lord Newry and Morne, Visct, 
Carew, W. H. P. Plowden, W. H., C, 
Clifford, 1. M. Salwey, Col. 
Colvile, C. R. Seymer, H. K. 
Disraeli, B. Smyth, J. G, 
Dodd, G. Smollett, A. 
Drummond, II. Stanford, J. F. 
Dunean, G. Stanley, E. 
Farrer, J. Stanley, hon. E, I. 
Forbes, W. Taylor, T. E. 
Fox, S. W. L. Trollope, Sir J. 
Goddard, A, L. Verner, Sir W. 
Grogan, E. Waddington, H. S. 
Hardeastle, J. A. Walmsley, Sir J. 
Harris, hon. Capt. Williams, J. 
Harris, R. TELLERS. 
Hastie, A. Sibthorp, Col. 
Heyworth, L. Repton, G. W. J. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(8.) 10,7882., Kingston Harbour. Vote 
agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported on Monday 
next. 

Committee to sit again on Monday nett. 


REGISTRATION OF DEEDS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL moved 
the Third Reading of the Bill. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this Bill be now read a Third 
Time.” 

Mr. P. WOOD asked when the House 
might expect the long-promised report of 
the Commission appointed three or four 
years ago to consider the question of a 
registry for England ? 

Sin G. GREY had been in hopes that 
the report would have been presented long 
ago; but the Commissioners having been 
engaged in preparing it, he expected that 
it would at an early period be put in pos 
session of the House. 

Mr. DRUMMOND would take that op- 
portunity of stating the course which he 
intended to pursue with regard to the Real 
Property Transfer Bill, which stood for 
the second reading that night. He had 
brought forward a similar Bill last yeat, 
but was recommended to withdraw it till 
the report of the Commission was laid on 
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the table. He believed the real cause 
why that report had not been received was 
that, with all their learning, the Commis- 
sioners had not got common sense enough 
to know that it was possible to describe a 
piece of ground by other means than by a 
map, or by taking the latitude. It was 
quite clear that it was next to impossible 
for an independent Member to carry 
through a Bill of this sort; and if he asked 
ithe House to discharge the order for the 
second reading of his Bill, it was because 
he thought it better to trust to a really 
true reforming law officer of the Crown, an 
animal as extraordinary as a Whig Chan- 
celior of the Exchequer with a shilling in 
his pocket. He thanked the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the (Solicitor General) 
for this measure, and hoped that they 
would have a good Registration Bill for 
England next year. 

CoronEL DUNNE said, the opinion in 
Ireland as to the value of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s law reforms was very 
diferent from that expressed by the hon. 
Member who had spoken. A Member of 
that House, whom he did not see in his 
place, told him that the substitution which 
was proposed for the present simple mode 
of registration in Ireland, was one of the 


most complicated and diffieult description, 
which he doubted if the hon. and learned 


Solicitor General understood himself. He 
referred to the operation of the Incumbered 
Estates Act, and said that there was no 
such thing as property now recognised in 
Ireland—that there had not been such a 
court in Ireland for the last 700 years. 
He would not, however, oppose the Bill. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL depre- 
cated the system of dragging in the 
working of the Incumbered Estates Bill 
on the discussion of a question like the 
present; but as it had been done, he 
wished to refer to a statement made a 
few nights ago by the hon. Member for 
Roscommon, to the effect that the Com- 
missioners had sold land as belonging to 
one estate, which actually formed part of 
another. The circumstances were these: 
The ancestors of the gentleman whose 
estate was sold had leased the adjoining 
estate, and had confused the boundaries 
between them. The Commissioners, there- 
fore, in selling the estate, had sold it sub- 
ject to the proper boundaries being after- 
wards ascertained; so that, in point of fact, 
they had not soid any part of the adjoining 
estate, 

Bill read 3¢, and passed. 


{May 27} 
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The House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o’clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 27, 1850. 
Mixurtes.] Pusuic Bits.—1* Sunday Fairs Pre- 
vention ; Registration of Deeds (Ireland) ; 

Deanery of St. Burian Division. 
3* Defects in Leases Act Amendment. 


DEANERY OF ST. BURIAN DIVISION 
BILL. 

Lorp PORTMAN, as one of the Council 
of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, rose to present a Bill to divide the 
Deanery of St. Burian, and said: The 
Deanery of St. Burian appears, from. an- 
cient historieal accounts, to have been 
founded by King Athelstan, who ** having 
set his heart upon the conquest of Corn- 
wall, thought it could not be completed 
unless he reduced the Scilly Islands, which 
he had a view of from the western pro- 
montories ; he vows, therefore, a religious. 
house in case he returved with victory; 
and being returned according to his wish, 
he acted according to his vow. He built 
a collegiate chureh in sight of those islands, 
and dedicated it to St. Burian, a holy wo- 
man of Ireland (who had at that time an 
oratory, and was buried here), placing a 
dean and three prebends in the college.” 
The deanery is supposed to be exempt 
from all ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and that 
no appeal lies from the registry eourt, but 
immediately to the King in Council. And, 
as stated in a note in Oliver’s Monasticon 
Diocesis Exoniensis, ‘It has lost all its 
lands. The prebends are merged im the 
deanery, and the deanery itself is in sub- 
stance only a rectory, including three 
parishes served by eurates appointed by 
the dean.’’ The three parishes are those 
of St. Burian, St. Levan, and Sennen. 
From the remote and exposed situation of 
the deanery in the most western promon- 
tory of England, the want of resident 
landowners, with the appropriation hitherto 
of the tithes by a non-resident dignitary of 
the Church, a state of things has arisen 
which cannot but be lamented, and affords. 
strong grounds for the changes that are 
now proposed. The dilapidated and muti- 
lated condition of St. Burian and the other 
two churehes is a subject of great regret. 
It is melancholy to see the havoe that has 
been made of the rich carvings, gildings, and 
ornamental decorations. Sufticient, how- 
ever, remains to give an idea of their pris. 
tine beauty, and to excite an anxious de- 
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sire for their restoration. The Honourable 
and Reverend Fitzroy Henry Richard 
Stanhope, the present incumbent, who is 
aged about sixty-three years, became dean 
of St. Burian upon the death of Dr. 
Jenkin in 1817. Mr. Stanhope has never 
resided in the deanery, nor is there now 
any residence or glebe lands either in St. 
Burian or in the parishes of Sennen or 
St. Levan. The deanery of St. Burian, 
consisting of the three parishes of St. 
Burian, St. Levan, and Sennen, forming 
together the western extremity of the 
county of Cornwall, and for the most part 
bounded by the sea, is a donative and pe- 
culiar, of which the patronage belongs to 
His Royal Highness. The population, ex- 
tent, and ecclesiastical revenues of these 
three parishes, are as follows :— 





Popula- | Commutation 
‘ tion. | Tithe Rents. | 


Acreage. 





St. Burian ...| 1,911 £570 6,964 
St. Levan 250 2,230 
Sennan 230 | 2,328 





The deanery has its own spiritual court, 
and is, in fact, an extra-diocesan benefice, 
governed in ancient times by a dean and 
chapter. All the glebe and other church 
lands having been alienated long ago, and 
there being no parsonage-house in any 
part of the deanery, the deans, for 300 
years and upwards, have been non-resident, 
while their chapter has become wholly ex- 
tinct, and the spacious collegiate church 
of St. Burian, formerly highly ornamented, 
has been materially defaced and injured 
for want of proper ecclesiastical superin- 
tendence. Since the deanery lost its re- 
sident beneficed clergy, the ecclesiastical 
duties of the three parishes have been per- 
formed by two curates, of whom one offici- 
ates in St. Burian, the other having the 
conjoint charge of St. Levan and Sennen. 
The general objects contemplated by the 
Bill are, the abolition of the deanery upon 
the next avoidance, and the establishment 
of a distinct rectory in each of the three 
parishes of St. Burian, St. Sennen, and 
St. Levan; the appropriation to each 
rectory of the ecclesiastical revenues aris- 
ing within the parish, and making the 
incumbent of each subject to the ordinary 
jurisdiction of the Bishop of Exeter, and 
making provision for the acquisition of 
parsonage-houses and glebes; also the 
abolition, on the next avoidance of the 
deanery, or sooner, with the consent of the 


Duchy of Cornwall, the Bishop of Exeter, 
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and the present Dean of the present Re. 
gistry Court, and the peculiar and exempt ju- 
risdiction of the Dean, and placing the whole 
under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the 
Archdeacon of Cornwall and the Bishop of 
Exeter, as in other parishes in the county of 
Cornwall; and the transfer of all registers, 
records, wills, &c. to the Registry of the 
Archdeaconry of Cornwall. If the ecele. 
siastical revenue arising within each parish 
is given to the incumbent, three livings, 
with what would appear to be sufficient 
endowments, may be provided. In this 
case, the incnmbent of St. Burian would 
have an income of 570I., with a district of 
6,964 acres, containing a population of 
1,911; the incumbent of St. Levan, an 
income of 2501., a district of 2,230 acres, 
and a population of 531; and of Sennen, 
an income of 2301., a district of 2,328 
acres, and a population of 659. The in- 
come of each of the incumbents would, of 
course, for a time be diminished in the 
event of a loan being obtained from Queen 
Anne’s Bounty Fund towards the erection 
of parsonage-houses. It is considered pro- 
bable that there would not be material dif- 
ficulty in providing sites for suitable resi- 
dences, and that the assistance which could 
be obtained from Queen Anne’s Bounty 
would be sufficient for the erection of the 
buildings. The advantage likely to be 
derived from the proposed changes gene- 
rally can scarcely be over-estimated, cal- 
culated, as they would be, most materially 
to improve the condition of the population, 
and at the same time remove a considerable 
public scandal, detrimental to the Church 
not only in the deanery itself, but in the 
surrounding vicinity. The abolition of the 
registry court would relieve the inhabitants 
from what is considered a great grievance 
and abuse. 

Bill read 14; and referred to the Stand- 
ing Order Committee, on Thursday, 6th 
June. 


ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 

The Marquess of WESTMINSTER, 
as Lord High Steward, intimated that he 
had laid before Her Majesty the Address 
which their Lordships voted on the Birth 
of another Prince, and that Her Majesty 
had condescended to receive it most gracl- 
ously, and to return the following answer:— 

“My Lords, 

“I have received your loyal and affection- 
ate Address with much satisfaction. I thank 
you most cordially for your Congratulations 
on the Birth of another Prince, and for the 
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assurances of the interest you take in My domes- 
tic happiness.” 


On the Motion of Lord Campsett, the 
Answer to the Address was ordered to be 
entered on the Journals of the House. 


THE COURT OF CIIANCERY. 


Lorp BROUGHAM then rose to move 
for certain returns connected with the state 
of business in the Court of Chancery. 
He did this, he said, in consequence of 
having heard it reported, and even seen it 
publicly stated, that there was an enormous 
arrear of business in the court which was 
presided over by his noble and learned 
Friend (the Lord Chancellor), who, from 
indisposition, was not present on this occa- 
sion: he gave a positive denial to those 
statements. The arrears in this House 
consisted of little more than the causes 
that had been entered this Session ; and 
the arrear in the appeal business had sel- 
dom been less than it was at present. He 
might add that it was not desirable to 
have the appeal business without arrear, 
as it frequently happened that a case 
which was at first appealed from the other 
courts was. afterwards withdrawn on more 
calm and mature deliberation; and this of 
course would be prevented if the case were 
taken up as soon as it was entered. The 
business was not quite in the same state in 
the Court of Chancery, but still the arrears 
were much less than when he took the 
Great Seal in November, 1830. All this 
would be shown by the returns, and he 
thought it was only justice to his noble 
and learned Friend that they should be 
brought forward. He could not make this 
statement without expressing his deep 
sorrow that his noble and learned Friend 
was not likely soon to resume his useful 
and invaluable labours in the Court of 
Chancery. 
whatever arrangements of a temporary 
nature it might be necessary to make, he 
earnestly hoped that this fitting opportunity 
would be taken, which would greatly di- 
minish the sorrow that all felt in the pros- 
pect of heing deprived of the services of 
that able and learned and in all respects 
admirable Judge, of making, on good and 
sound principles, a permanent arrangement 
—in which the public and the profession, 
and the law, and the lawgiver were all 
alike interested—to remodel the duties of 
that high officer of State, who was also the 
head Minister of justice in this country. 

Returns ordered. 


{May 27} 


He deeply lamented that ; and | 
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AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS, 
The Marquess of SALISBURY pre- 


sented a petition agreed to at public meet- 
ing of the county of Hertford, complain- 
ing of agricultural distress, and praying 
for a return to protection. The noble Lord 
said, that he had delayed presenting this 
petition, after the indifferent manner in 
which the subject was treated in the Speech 
from the Throne, and until he had made 
the fullest inquiry into the statements 
made by the noble Lord (Earl Grey) oppo- 
site on the subject in question, and also by 
certain Members of the Government else- 
where. The noble Marquess then read 
extracts from the second annual report of 
the Poor Law Board, 1849, and from other 
documents, to show that the general pros- 
perity of the country was on the whole less 
now than in 1846. The first document show- 
ed that the return from 558 unions proved 
that the amount expended on relief to pau- 
perism during the half year ending Mi- 
chaelmas last was 1,653,0611., being a re- 
duction of only 97,098/., or 54 per cent as 
compared with 1848. The property tax 
returns (as well as could be gathered) were 
less; the number of paupers had increased 
from 829,533 in 1846, to 1,373,367 in the 
week ending 25th March, 1850—an in- 
crease mainly attributable to agricultu- 
ral distress; while the cost of maintenance 
for the poor had risen from 2,000,000. 
or thereabouts in 1843, to 6,000,000/. in 
1849. The noble Marquess said, that the 
boasted prosperity of the manufacturing 
districts was unreal, for that in Manchester 
and other towns of that character, the 
average among the working population 
was one-third employed in the whole year, 
two-thirds unemployed. The wages of 
labour likewise had fallen at least 10 per 
cent lower than they were in 1840, though 
he had always understood that the pros- 
perity of a country depended upon the 
establishment of a high rate of wages to 
the working classes. In proof of this pro- 
position the noble Marquess read the fol- 
lowing return :— 


The Labourer Had. 
44 wks wages, 

128 ........£26 8 0 
4wkshay,16s 3 4 0 
4wks harvest, 

Di icdsecacscs, &: OR 

£33 12 0 

26 80 


The Labourer Has. 
44 wks wages, 

9s .........£19 16 0 
4wkshay,13s 2 12 0 
4 wks harvest, 

TEEvinscnacse 4 OS 
£26 80 
Has...... 


£7 40 21 per cent reduction 
in value, 
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Brt. forward,£7 4 0 


Paid for flour, 
26 bushels, 
at 10s. 1d. 

£13 2 2 

Pays for ditto, 

9s. 6d. 
£12 70 
— 015 2 


£6 


8 10 


The Labourer Had. 


44 wks wages, 


4 wks harvest, 

Ph ctimncnt! & 
£31 49 
25 10 4 
£5138 
Paid for 26 
bush. 9s 4d 
£1228 
Pays for ditto, 
7s. £9 2 0 
— 3 08 


£2 13 0 


Agricultural 


21 per cent reduction 
in value. 


Deduct advantage in 
price of flour 2s. 54d. 
per week, or 18 per 
cent loss. 


The Labourer Ilas. 
44 wks wages, 
9s ’ 
4 wks hay, 


18} per cent reduction 
on value of labour. 


Deduct advantage in 
flour 1s. per week, or 
9 per cent reduction. 


This calculation is taking the average of a 
labourer’s family to consist of five persons 
who would consume half a bushel of flour, 


(28 lbs.) weekly. 


He contended that a 


depreciation of manufacturing interests had 


occurred, as well as 


of the agricultural 


interest; in proof of which he read the 


following :— 
Cotron Manvurac 


TURES—IMpPortTs. 





Not made up. 

East India piece goods... 
Decr. on 1848...11,0902. 
Incr, on 1849... 5,448/. 

Other articles 
Incr. on 1848...69,6742. 
Ditto on 1849...70,860/. 

Wholly or in part 
made up. 

Cotton manufactures...... 
Iner, on 1848...8, 1911. 
Ditto on 1849...2,097/. 

CORtOM FART occccccceeseces 
Incr. on 1848...8,326/. 
Ditto on 1849...4,652/. 


_ Total... . 
With respect to the 


| ‘Three Months ending 
April 5. 





1848, | 1849. | 1850. 





£. 
12,212 


2 is | 
23,302 10,769 


| \ 
|30,982 29,796 | 100,656 
14,618 


5,320| 8,944 13,646 
a 
| 


(66,031 |62,080| 141,132 








general condition of 


the people the following document told its 
own tale, and indicated clearly enough a 


great depreciation :— 
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Jan. 1849, estimat. populat...15,736,000 
Jan.1850, ,, Me .-- 15,945,000 
209,009 or 1 per ct, 
Quantity oF TEA ENTERED FoR IlomE 
ConsuMPTION. 
Ibs. 
3 months endg. Apr. 5, 1849...12,066,744 
Ditto ditto 1850...12,245,121 
Increase ... 22. 178,377 or 1} ,, 
Cwts. 
1,469,672 
1,413,054 


56,618 or 4 ,, 


Sugar. 
3 months endg. Apr. 5, 1849... 
Ditto ditto 1850... 


Decrease ... ... 
lbs, 

9,386,255 

7,465,884 


1,920,371 or 22 ,, 


CorrEE. 
3 months endg. Apr. 5, 1849... 
Ditto ditto 1850... 


pee ae 
Ibs. 


922,665 
724,240 


Cocoa. 
3 months endg. Apr. 5, 1849... 
Ditto ditto 1850... 
Decrease ... ... ... ... 198,425 or 22 ,, 
Cwts. 
88,673 
66,528 


CurRANTS. 
3 months endg. Apr. 5, 1849... 
Ditto ditto 1850... 
Decrease 22,145 or 25 ,, 
Cwts. 
32,029 
21,598 


Raltsins. 
3 months endg. Apr. 5, 1849... 
Ditto ditto 1850... 


Decrease 10,431 or 80 ,, 
The noble Marquess quoted extracts from 
the Letters on Labour and the Poor, 
which have appeared at various times in 
the Morning Chronicle, and concluded by 
asking the noble Earl opposite (Earl Grey) 
how long the experiment of free trade was 
to be continued ? 

Eart GREY replied that he was not 
aware that the Act of 1846 contained any 
clause limiting the operation of that mea- 
sure to any definite period, nor had he 
ever heard the remotest intention express- 
ed in any quarter of making any alteration 
in that Act. 

The Eart of MALMESBURY said, his 
noble Friend had got just the same answer 
from the Government, as one with which 
he (the Earl of Malmesbury) had been fa- 
voured on a similar occasion. He thought 
that if the noble Earl meant what he had just 
said—and he believed the noble Earl was 
a man who generally said what he meant, 
and meant what he said—he was a Minis- 
ter better fitted for the ancient empire of 
the Medes and Persians, than for the con- 
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stitutional government of Great Britain. 


The noble Earl seemed to entertain a great | 
jin 1850, there were 1,056. The last two 


dislike for these discussions; but so long as 
the different Parliamentary papers were 
delivered to their Lordships for their per- 
usal, he must expect to have them thus in- 
cidentally discussed. The information con- 
tained in the papers recently delivered was 
at once important and most alarming. The 
return of all the indoor and outdoor paupers 
for each year, from the year 1846 to the year 
1850, was most appalling. It proved the en- 
tire fallacy of the dictum of the noble Lord 
in that House, that pauperism had decreased 
in the last five years. On the contrary, its 
increase in England and Wales within that 
eriod had reached to the vast amount of 
125,000 persons. The last year of pro- 
tection was the year 1846—the last of free 
trade was the year 1850. In 1846 the 
price of wheat was 54s.; in 1850 it was 


38s. a quarter; and yet, when the price of | 


wheat was one-third less than it was for- 
merly, the number of paupers was 125,000 
more. The free-trade Government had 
made two promises to the people, when 
they deluded them into the repeal of the 
corn laws. They had given them a pro- 
mise of reciprocity, and they had given 


them a promise of the prosperity of the 


lower classes. Reciprocity they had not 
got; the prosperity of the lower classes 
had not happened. He had expected at 
any rate, after all the promises they had 
received, to find something like prosperity 
in the agricultural districts; but in going 
through this list [holding out a paper in his 
hand] he found no signs of prosperity either 
in the agricultural or manufacturing dis- 
tricts. In Cheltenham, which was not ex- 
clusively either an agricultural or a manu- 
turing place, there were, in 1846, the last 
year of protection, 909 paupers; in 1850, 
the last year of free trade, there were 
1820. In Liverpool, in 1846, there were 
12,200 paupers; in 1850, there were 
17,800. In Manchester, in 1846, there 
were 13,900; 1850, 13,926. In Preston, 
in 1846, there were 3,021 paupers, and in 
1850, 5,187. He would not enter into 
other details on this subject, for it was the 
same everywhere; but he would give their 
Lordships just one specimen from a dis- 
trict purely agricultural. In the Isle of 
Portsea, in 1846, there were 3,200 paupers; 
in 1850, there were 6,200, or nearly double. 
[A Noble Lorp : Look to Neweastle.] He 
had been referred to Newcastle. Well, he 
would read the entry under the town of New- 
castle. In 1846 the number of paupers was 


{May 27} 
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4,946; and in 1850, there were 7,966. In 
Morpeth, in 1846, there were 882 paupers; 


were places which the noble Earl was 
doubtless well acquainted with. With 
these facts before them, it was impossible 
for noble Lords opposite to argue that their 
policy had turned out beneficially. He 
then read to their Lordships various re- 
turns recently laid on their table, all of 
which, he insisted, conspired to establish 
the same point. For instance, in 1845, 
when the old corn laws were in force, the re- 
turns of corn sold in England and Wales 
were 5,700,000 odd quarters of wheat; in 
1849, the last year for which the same re- 
turns had been received, they were only 
4,500,000, so that the decrease of the corn 
sold in England and Wales between the 
years 1845 and 1849 was just 1,200,000 
quarters. With these papers, showing that 
all their promises had failed—that they had 
not gained the advantages of reciprocity 
by their generous system towards the 
foreigner, that they had not diminished 
the amount of pauperism, and that their 
low prices had not checked the importa- 
tion of foreign corn—he did not think that 
he was wasting the time of the House in 
calling its attention to the facts, or in de- 
claring that the old corn laws must be re- 
stored, if their Lordships had any hope 
of seeing the country restored to its former 
prosperity. 

Eart GREY replied, that the noble 
Lords opposite must not be surprised if the 
Government refused to enter into these in- 
cidental debates on the corn laws until it 
was acquainted with the real object sought 
to be achieved by them. It had been 
stated on a former occasion, that when 
the corn laws were on the point of being 
repealed, the advocates for their repeal 
had perpetually discussed the policy of 
them with a view of influencing public 
opinion, and without submitting any regu- 
lar Motion to the House. But, at that 
time, there was no doubt as to the object 
of such discussions—it was either the 
qualified or the total repeal of the corn 
laws. At present, however, they stood in 
a different situation. He was ready, when- 
ever the noble Lord opposite (Lord Stan- 
ley) pleased, to debate the question whe- 
ther the measure of 1846 ought to be 
changed or not; but when he entered upon 
such a debate he wished to know distinctly 
what were the views of noble Lords on the 
other side; for their Lordships were at pre- 
sent in a singular state of ignorance on the 
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subject. Not one of the noble Lords oppo-| 1846 was the very height of the railway 
site had yct stated distinctly whether they | mania, and he believed that at that time 
wished to go back to the old sliding scale | the companies expended millions of money 
of 1828 or not. Did the noble Lord (Lord | mainly in labour. Now, however, there 
Stanley) wish simply to repeal the Act of | were not as many hundred thousands of 
1846, and return to the law under which | pounds expended in such labour as there 
they had the agricultural distress of 1833, | were then millions. Since 1846 also they 
1835, and 1836, or did he want something | had had to encounter all the consequences 
else? In another place it had been de- of the famine in Ireland; and it was noto- 
clared, upon very high authority, that what | rious that that famine had been the means 
was desired was a fixed duty of 8s. upon | of bringing into all our great manufactur. 
wheat—the measure so scornfully rejected |ing towns very large numbers of Irish 
in 1841. Another Gentleman in that place | paupers, for whose relief it was necessary 
had said what he wanted was an alteration | to provide. He thought these cirenm- 
of the various burdens upon land; but, on | stances would fully account for the in. 
the other hand, that notion of relief, by | crease of paupers this year as compared 
altering taxation, had been denounced as | with 1846. When he found the revenue 
altogether nugatory and delusive by the | prospering to an unexampled extent, when 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Stanley), in a| he saw trade sound and active, notwith. 
very eloquent and remarkable speech which | standing all the difficulties arising from a 
he made in reply to certain memorials that | short crop of cotton, and when he looked 
had been presented to him. What, then, | at the general state of the country, he did 
did noble Lords opposite want? A fixed | not think the returns to which the noble 
duty, a sliding scale, or a change of taxa- | Lord had alluded gave the slightest reason 
tion? What alteration in the existing po-| to doubt the success of the policy of 1846. 
licy of the country did they mean to pro-| The noble Earl had referred to a return of 
pose? He could only say that when the | the quantities of wheat that had been sold 
Government knew the specific measures | in different years, and had stated that the 
which were to be proposed, he had no sales of 1849 showed a falling-off as com- 
doubt they would be able to show good } pared with 1845 of some 1,200,000 quar. 
reasons against their adoption. His own! ters. He should have thought that his 
opinion remained unshaken. He firmly | noble Friend must have seen how fallacious 
believed that to the alteration of their com- | that comparison was; for the return for 
mercial policy in 1846 they were, under} 1849 showed mainly the sales of the crop 
Providence, indebted for the safety in which | of 1848; and it was notorious that that 
this country had passed through a period | crop in the south of England was one of 
of unexampled difficulty. The noble Earl) the most defective that had been known. 
(the Earl of Malmesbury) had quoted re-| The erop of 1849 would not, of course, ap- 
turns with respect to the number of paupers | pear in the return until the latter part of 
relieved in England and Wales during the | the year; and he believed that the agricul- 
last five years; and he had endeavoured to! tural distress now so much and, he ad- 
show that tlhe number of paupers now re- | mitted, so justly complained of, had much 
ceiving relief was considerably greater than | more to do with the consequences of the 
the number relieved in 1846, the last year} very bad crop of 1848 than with the 
of protection. But if the noble Earl looked | change in the law. If the noble Earl com- 
at the return, he would find that, though | pared the quantity of corn sold in the last 
there was now an increase in the number! six months with the quantity sold in the 
of paupers, as compared with 1846, yet | corresponding six months of the year be- 
that the year 1850 showed a reduction in| fore perfect free trade was established, he 
the number as compared with 1847, 1848, | would find that since the harvest of 1849 
and 1849. For instance, the total number | came into operation, there had been a very 
of paupers relieved in England and Wales | large: increase in the amount of corn sold 
in 1847 was 908,000 ; in 1848, 993,000 ; | as compared with the latter period. He 
in 1849, 943,000; and in 1850, 890,000. | would only add, that he considered this a 
The noble Earl was, however, well aware | question far too important to be argued 
that there were circumstances in the con- | upon the imperfect data of the occurrences 
dition of the country, independently of the | of a few months. He believed that those 
price of corn, which might account for the | who would dispassionately and carefully 
difference between the number of paupers | examine into the practical effects of pro- 
relieved this year and in 1846, The year | tection, as it had been tried under various 
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modifications during a period of thirty 
years, and would look to the melancholy 
consequences which had resulted from rais- 
ing expectations on the part of the farmers 
which were constantly disappointed, would 
admit that—judging even at this early 
period of their experience of the new po- 
liey—it was impossible to say that the in- 
terests of agriculture had been disadvan- 
tageously affected. He believed there 
never was a time when greater exertions 
were made to improve the system of culti- 
yation, and to diminish the cost of obtain- 
ing agricultural produce, and he was satis- 
fied that those efforts would meet the suc- 
cess they deserved. 

Lorv STANLEY : My Lords, I am not 
surprised to hear the noble Lord express an 
opinion that, notwithstanding all that is 
passed, he remains entirely convinced of 
the merits of the system of free trade; 
that he sees nothing in the state of the 
country which causes him the smallest ap- 
prehension or alarm; that he believes the 
interests of all classes are prospering great- 
ly; that although the agriculturists may be 
suffering a little, yet in general there is 
great prosperity; and I am not surprised 
that he says, if we will only tell him what 


it is we propose, and without knowing what 
we propose, for the relief of agriculture, he 
is quite satisfied that he could give us a 


good reason against the proposition. The 
noble Earl says, that previous to the re- 
peal of the corn laws, incidental discussions 
took place in Parliament, and that the ob- 
ject of those discussions was clear and in- 
telligible; that it was to prepare the public 
mind for an alteration of the then existing 
state of the law. I take the liberty of say- 
ing, that, even agreeing with the noble 
Earl that this question is not to be decided 
upon the incomplete information which we 
possess, and that we should not call upon 
your Lordships to come to a decision or 
make any alteration in the present state 
of the law upon that information, I will 
tell the noble Earl that our intention is by 
these discussions, as the intention was by 
the discussions previous to the repeal of 
the corn laws, to impress upon the public 
mind, week by week, and day by day, if 
need be, the practical operation and work- 
ing of the system which you have intro- 
dueed—entirely remitting all import duties 
upon agricultural produce. My Lords, I 
will not answer the noble Earl’s question, 
of what form of duty or what amount of 
duty we may propose when we shall think 
itright to introduce the question; but this 
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I will say, that I am satisfied that a 
change is coming over the public mind. I 
do not expect it to come over the mind of 
the noble Earl: far be it from me to enter- 
tain any such exaggerated expectations ! 
But the public are watching the progress 
of events, and that portion of the public 
who suffer under these events, notwith- 
standing the declaration of the noble Earl, 
are beginning to open their eyes to the real 
effects of the system of so-called free trade. 
They are watching the progress of that 
experiment—a most dangerous and fear- 
ful experiment—and are gradually arriving 
at the conviction, that in some shape or 
another, and in some mode or another, an 
alteration must be made in that experi- 
ment, and that we must revert to the sys- 
tem which shall afford moderate protection 
to British industry. The noble Earl quar- 
rels with my noble Friend behind me. 
What we say is, ‘* You promised us great 
results—you promised us universal em- 
ployment—you promised us high wages— 
you promised us increased consumption— 
you promised us universal prosperity; and 
we find, and we prove from your own pa- 
pers and figures, that these promises 
have not been fulfilled, and that you are 
compelled now, not to point triumphantly 
to the successful issue of your predic- 
tions, but to apologise, and to assign rea- 
sons, picked up here and there, why your 
predictions have not been verified, and why, 
in spite of free trade, you have not the 
prosperity which you expected to have.” 
Will the people of England—at least will 
those whose eyes are not already opened 
by suffering, continue blind? My noble 
Friend has called the attention of your 
Lordships to the difference between the 
pauperism of this country in the year 1850 
and in the year 1846. What is the noble 
Earl’s answer? The answer of the noble 
Earl is—‘ True, pauperism in the year 
1850 is greater than it was in 1846; but 
then it is less than in the year 1849; 1849 
was less than 1848; and 1848 was less 
than 1847.” Well, but it is quite true that 
in the year 1850 we had an abundant har- 
vest at home. In 1847, 1848, and 1849, 
in addition to the blessing of free trade, 
we had the blessings of famine also; and, 
consequently, it is not very extraordinary 
that, with the cessation of famine, and 
with an abundant harvest in 1850, pauper- 
ism should be less now than in the years 
1849, 1848, and 1847. But 1847, 1848, 
1849, and 1850, were all of them years of 
free trade. They were all of them years 
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of free importation of corn, and the last 
three of them years of very low prices 
for corn. My noble Friend took the 
amount of pauperism in the year 1846— 
the last year of import duties, and the last 
year, comparatively speaking, of high prices 
for corn, and contrasted it with the amount 
of pauperism in the year 1850, the year 
of free trade and low prices, and, upon com- 
parison, showed that the amount of pau- 
perism in the year of import duties and 
high prices was less than the amount of 
pauperism in the year of free trade and 
low prices. And then my noble Friend 
says — ‘* But I am happy to congratulate 
my noble Friend—let him look to his own 
immediate district, and he will see a dimi- 
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the papers from which the comparison 
purports to be made, a number of addj- 
tional articles, amounting to no less than 
two millions and a half sterling, which 
articles did not exist at all in the ae. 
counts from which these papers were 
prepared ; consequently, the increase 
from 53,000,000/. in the year 1845 to 
58,000,0002. in the year 1849 must have 
a reduction made from it to the amount 
of 2,500,0002. or 3,000,0001.; and to 
that extent the papers, which show the 
state of the export trade, afford, in my 
mind, a most fallacious view of the case, 
But it is not alone to the export trade that 
iI look. I admit that your export trade 
may have increased, and has increased; 





nution of pauperism.’’ We have shown an | but I say, and those who act with me say, 
increase of from 4,000 to 7,000 in one! that, important as your export trade un- 
place, and from 3,000 to 6,000 in another | doubtedly is per se, it is unimportant as 
—and we have shown this even by the! compared with the amount of your home 
papers upon your Lordships’ table, which | trade; and, unfortunately, though you have 
exhibit by far too low an estimate, for | the statistical means of ascertaining the 
they only give the number of paupers ac- | amount of your export trade, you have not 
tually receiving relief in 1850, as compared | the corresponding means of obtaining the 
with statements made of the number of / amount of consumption in the home mar- 
paupers, with their families, who received | ket; and it is my firm belief that whatever 
relief in previous years. So that the real! advantage the manufacturing and com- 


increase of pauperism is greater than ap-| mercial interests may have derived from 


pears by these returns. But, setting that | an increase of exports, these advantages 
aside, the noble Earl opposite says that | have been far more than counterbalanced 
my noble Friend will find a diminution of | by a diminution—the amount of which we 


pauperism even in his own immediate dis- 
trict; and, on referring to the papers, and 
comparing the amount for the year 1846 
with that for the year 1850, it appears 
that the glorious result to which the noble 
Earl points so triumphantly is a diminu- 
tion of pauperism in the agricultural dis- 
trict of Christchurch to the extent of one 
single individual! But we point to other 
circumstances, independent of the amount 
of pauperism, and we say—if these things 
do not arise from free trade—if they do 
not arise from diminished means—if they 
do not arise from the poverty of the home 
market, and the inability to consume, the 
results of free trade, we are entitled to ask 
Iler Majesty’s Government from what it is 
they do proceed ? Accounts are, I know, 
sometimes deceptive, and, among others, 
I would call your attention to the accounts 
of the exports. Great credit has been 
taken for an increase in the declared value 
of the exports between 1845 and 1849, 
apparently of above five millions ; and of 
ten millions, or more, between 1848 and 
1849. But, when we come to sift these 
papers, we find that, for the first time, in 
the ycar 1849, there are introduced into 


are unable to guess, but the effects of 
which we see in every part of the country, 
and practically feel in every direction—of 
the power of the home consumer to take 
up manufactured articles. Take the case 
of cotton, for example. I hold in my hand 
an account of the imports of cotton, and 
find that, whilst in the first three months 
of 1849 the imports of cotton were 547,000 
bales, in the corresponding period of 1850 
they had fallen to 468,000 bales. The 
consumption of cotton in the home market 
from the lst of January to the 12th of 
April, 1849, was 432,500 bales ; but for 
the same period in 1850 the consumption 
had fallen from 432,500 to 338,000 bales, 
being a decrease of 94,500 bales, or of 
twenty-one per cent upon the whole con- 
sumption of the first three months of 1850, 
as compared with the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1849. With regard to the exports 
of cotton goods, it is true that in the year 
1848 there were 22,000,0001., and in 
1849, 26,000,0001., the increased ex- 
portation amounting to 4,000,0001. Now, 
of that increased exportation there was to 
foreign countries 1,735,0001.—we pre- 
sume exclusive of exports to slave-trading 
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countries—and I pray you to observe, as 
one of the principal effects of the free-trade 
system, that the increased exports to the 
three slave-trading points alone exceeded 
2,000,0002. 1 know how wearisome your 
Lordships must be with figures; but re- 
member it is upon figures that this ques- 
tion mainly turns, and by figures alone we 
can show the effects of the present sys- 
tem of free trade upon the country. Our 
object is to show that under free trade 
the consuming power is diminishing, and 
if the consuming power is diminishing, and 
you contend that it is not in consequence 
of free trade, on you rests the onus of 
showing to what that diminished consump- 
tion is to be attributed, you having pro- 
mised us a large increase of consumption 
as the consequence of free trade. With 
regard to the sale of wheat, barley, and 
oats in England, I tell the noble Mar- 
quess, who moved for them to show that 
the decrease in price is owing to the 
goodness of the harvest, that they will 
not answer his purpose. Why, my Lords, 


this paper which has been laid upon the 
table of your Lordships’ House, so far as 
it is good for anything, is valuable as 
proving the very opposite of that which 


the noble Marquess wished to demonstrate 
when he called for its production. It may 
be true that the amount of corn sold in 


1849 exeeeded that sold in 1848; but let | 


the noble Marquess opposite refer to the 
year 1850, the first four months of which 
he justly describes as the produce of the 
harvest of 1849, and he will find that, 
with the exception of the first four months 
of 1849—which is the produce of the de- 
fective harvest of 1848—this boasted con- 
sumption of corn in the British markets 
is, in 1850—with that single exception of 
1849—lower week by week, and lower 
on the whole, than it was in any other 
year mentioned in the paper moved for 
by the noble Marquess. This document, 
therefore, if I have read it aright, is fatal 
to the very purpose for which it was pro- 
duced. It goes to prove the very reverse 
of the argument which it is the object of 
the noble Marquess to maintain. Free 
trade has impaired the condition and 
straitened the circumstances of the labour- 
ing classes of this empire. Such is the 
position which I am prepared to take up, 
and I trust that your Lordships will not 
deem it irrelevant if I should take leave to 
justify myself in that position by referring 
to the diminished consumption of some 
few articles of domestic use amongst those 
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classes of our population who have hereto- 
fore been placed beyond want. The arti- 
cles to which I allude are not absolute ne- 
cessaries—they are luxuries of an humble 
description—perhaps it would be more 
correct to describe them as comforts—but 
they are articles the diminished consump- 
| tion of which is an evidence as melancholy 
| as it is incontestable of the petty shifts to 
| which our people are obliged to have re- 
course, and of the small economies they 
| are compelled to exercise in order to make 
| both ends meet under the system of uni- 
versal prosperity which has been estab- 
lished amongst us under the designation 
of ‘‘free trade.”’ The five articles in 
question do not furnish, I admit, an infal- 
lible testimony as to the general working 
of the free-trade system; but I do think 
that they are precisely those articles the 
increase or diminution in the consumption 
of which supplies a fair criterion of the 
extent to which our poor people are en- 
abled to enjoy the small and homely com- 
forts of life. They are cocoa, coffee, dried 
fruits, including currants, figs, and raisins, 
unrefined sugar, and tallow. Now, let us 
see how the consumption of these articles 
has varied during stated periods in each 
of the last three years. The consumption 
of coffee during the first three months of 
1848 was 877,000 lbs.; during the corres- 
ponding period of 1849 it was 922,000 Ibs., 
and during the corresponding period of 1850 
it was 724,000lbs. The consumption of 
coffee has fallen from 9,900,000Ibs. in the 
first three months of 1848 to 9,368,000lbs., 
in 1849, and to 7,460,000 Ibs. in 1850. 
Currants have fallen in the following pro- 
portion: In the first three months of 1848 
the consumption was 73,000 ewt.; in 1849 
it was 88,000 ewt.; and in 1850 it had 
sunk to 66,000 ewt. Of figs there were 
consumed, in 1848, 47,046 lbs.; in 1849, 
53,004 Ibs.; in 1850, only 39,011 lbs. Of 
raisins there were consumed only 21,000 
ewt. in 1850, against 32,000 ewt. in 1849, 
and 37,000 ewt. in 1848. The decline in 
the consumption of sugar is also remark- 
able. There were consumed, in the first 
\three months of 1848, 1,494,000 ewt.; 
in 1849, 1,469,000 ewt.; and in 1850, 
1,413,000 ewt. The returns under the 
head of tallow give a result not less dis- 
heartening. There were imported for 
home consumption, in the first three 
months of 1848, 292,000 ewt.; and in the 
three first months of 1849, 313,000 ewt.; 
while in 1850 the importation did not ex- 
ceed 194,000ewt. Moreover it is worthy 
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of remark that the diminution in quantity | 


taken into home consumption was co-exist- 
ent with a large exportation in the shape 
of candles and soap. Now, my Lords, 
these facts may possibly be coincident with 
a state of great prosperity—I do not say 
they are conclusive evidence of the failure 
of your free-trade system, but they are 
evidence, and particularly when taken in 
conjunction with increased pauperism and 
diminished employment—for the noble 
Earl will not venture to deny, though he 
spoke of the prosperity of the manufactur- 
ing districts, that an increased and in- 
creasing number of mills are working short 
time, that wages in the manufacturing 


districts have fallen, and that in the agri- | 


cultural districts they have fallen, and 
must and will fall still further—I say, 
when we have these facts before us, indi- 
cating a diminished power of consumption 
in the home market, we cannot agree to 
congratulate the noble Earl on the success 
of that which I will still call “an experi- 
ment;’’ and we will continue to point the 
attention of the Government and the coun- 
try to the practical working of that expe- 
riment, and leave it to Her Majesty’s 
Ministers to justify their perseverance in 
that policy to its full extent, notwithstand- 
ing the failure which it manifests in its 
effects—notwithstanding the diminished 
consumption of the country—notwithstand- 
ing the increased distress and ruin which 
have been brought by that system upon a 
large portion of the community. We do 
not bring forward a specific measure; but 
if it will be any satisfaction to the noble 
Earl to hear again the declaration to which 
he has referred, and which I had the hon- 
our of making to a numerous and impor- 
tant deputation which waited upon me a 
short time since—I will repeat to him my 
confidence that this country will not be re- 
stored to a state of prosperity until it does 
not only deal with the unjust taxation 
under which certain interests of the coun- 
try are labouring, but also until it shall 
return to a just, and moderate, and equita- 
ble system of import duties for the protec- 
tion of British industry of all descriptions. 
I am satisfied that that policy will prevail 
in the long run; and as confidently as the 
noble Earl speaks of the success of the 
experiment, so confidently do I feel that 
its failure is becoming day by day more 
manifest, and that in some shape or an- 
other—I will not gratify the noble Earl 
by telling him in what precise shape—he 
will have, or, in defiance of him, Parlia- 
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ment will have to retrace the steps the 
have taken, and revert to a sounder and g 
wiser policy. 

Fart GREY: I cannot help expressing 
the satisfaction with which I have listened 
to the concluding observations of the no. 
ble Lord. It is clear from what he has 
said, that he is desirous of returning tog 
system of moderate import duties for the 
protection of British interests, that the 
noble Lord himself has given up the slid. 
ing scale of 1842, and that that Act js 
abandoned by noble Lords opposite. 

Lorp STANLEY: I am glad that the 
noble Earl is satisfied at hearing my state. 
ment; but allow me to say that I hope I 
may not be judged by the inferences which 
the noble Earl has drawn from my observa. 
tions. 

Eart GREY: Oh, I am quite satisfied, 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 
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38° Court of Chancery (Ireland). 


BIRTH OF A PRINCE—HER MAJESTY’S 
REPLY TO THE ADDRESS. 


Mr. LASCELLES brought up Her 
Majesty’s gracious Answer to the Address 
presented by this House on the Birth of a 
Prince :— 

“T thank you sincerely for your dutiful and 
affectionate Address; and I receive with much 
satisfaction your Congratulations on the Birth of 
another Prince, and the assurance of the interest 
you take in My domestic happiness.” 


CHESTER AND HOLYHEAD RAILWAY 
BILL. 

Bill read 3°. 

Mr. 0. GORE moved a clause which, he 
said, he felt it his duty to propose as chair- 
man of the Shrewsbury and Birmingham 
line, and still more so as Member for 
Shropshire—a county which, without 1t, 
would be seriously prejudiced by being de- 
prived of due means of communication 
with the north. Unless Parliament pre- 
vented railways from becoming monopolies, 
they would become the greatest curses to 
the country. The clause was propos 
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only to prevent monopoly, and ought to 
have been acceded to on the part of the 
romoters of the Bill. If the Bill passed 
without the clause, the traffic of the 
Shrewsbury and Birmingham Company 
might be stopped at Chester, by the pro- 
moters of the present Bill, the leviathan of 
railway companies, the London and North 
Western Company, which exercised a huge 
and unjust monopoly, and lived upon liti- 
gation, selfishly and constantly oppressing 
the smaller companies, as in the present 
instance. Irish Members were as much 
interested as he was in resisting such a 
system, and supporting the proposed clause, 
which had originally been inserted in the 
Bill, and had been omitted by mistake. 

Clause brought up and read 1°, 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the said Clause be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Mr. GLYN entered into a defence of 
the proceedings of the London and North 
Western Company. He wished the House 
to understand that the London and North 
Western Company were not the promoters 
of the present Bill. The Bill had origi- 
nated with the Chester and Holyhead 
Company, in the full belief that unless the 


leasing to the London and North Western 


was sanctioned, or unless Government 
came forward with assistance, it would be 
impossible to complete that great under- 
taking. He could assure the House it was 
not his desire or wish to see the Bill pass 
in its present form, for he thought it would 
be more advantageous to the London and 
North Western Company to have existing 
arrangements between the two companies 
remain in their present state. He objected 
to the insertion of the clause, as it had 
been sanctioned by the Committee on 
ex parte evidence, and would operate in- 
juriously. 

Mr. SLANEY said, that this clause had 
been recommended by the Committee. He 
hoped it would be adopted. As for the 
stopping of the express trains, he was au- 
thorised to say the opposers of the Bill 
were ready to give up that point. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL sup- 
ported the clause. It had been unanimous- 
ly inserted by the Committee, and had been 
expunged by an accident: if the House 
was not disposed to reinsert it, he thought 
they at least ought not to reject the pro- 
position of the hon. Mover, and refer the 
question to the Railway Commissioners. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, in such a case 
as this, where one railway ran into ano- 
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ther, which formed the continuance and 
the line of communication of both, there 
must be conflicting interests, and it was 
possible that the interests of the public 
might be prejudiced. The question was 
one of great difficulty, and which, in 1844, 
had been considered, and the conclusion 
arrived at had been that it was impossible 
to settle it by any general regulation. It 
was now proposed to leave it to the Rail- 
way Commissioners to adjust and regulate 
the traffic at the point of junction; but he 
warned the House against deciding, in the 
case of a particular Bill, what ought to be 
decided on general principles. The House 
had, indeed, already declined to sanction 
a general measure founded on the same 
principle—the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Stoke—and he thought they would do well 
to reject this clause. 

Mr. SHEIL wished Shrewsbury to be 
in close communication with Dublin, and 
apprehended that, if the clause were re- 
jected, and the London and North Western 
Company were left to its own ideas of self- 
interest, the communication might be in- 
tercepted. The Committee had sanctioned 
the clause, and he should abide by it. 

Mr. C. VILLIERS said, the Shrews- 
bury line had authorised him to agree to a 
proviso referring to the Railway Commis- 
sioners, not, indeed, as erroneously stated 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Oxford, the regula- 
tion of the traffic, but the settlement of 
such points of difference as might arise 
between the two companies. 

Lorp R. GROSVENOR said, he had 
before this had experience of the manner 
in which the larger companies were prone 
to oppress the smaller; and the London 
and North Western Company had actually 
made it a stipulation of their amalgama- 
tion with another company that all facili- 
ties should be withdrawn from the Shrews- 
bury and Birmingham line. The Earl of 
Dalhousie’s scheme for giving the great com- 
panies the power of supplying the smaller 
lines had been rejected, on the ground of its 
interfering with competition; but if the 
House desired to retain a rag or shred of 
competition in this case, it must protect 
the Shrewsbury Company by inserting this 
clause. 

Sir C. DOUGLAS wished to know 
whether the Committee who had sanctioned 
the clause were aware that it was in contra- 
vention of other decisions of Committees. 

Captain DUNCOMBE ssaid,_ between 
conflicting decisions they had endeavoured 
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to take the course consistent with common | supplying the New River Company. |j 
sense and justice. was supported on the false grounds of 

Mr. ROCHE said, the right hon. Mem-| remedying the navigation of the River 
ber for Dungarvon had supported the clause Lee, it being notorious that the River Lee, 
for the sake of communication between | so far from not being in the position of af. 
Shrewsbury and Dublin. He (Mr. Roche) fording sufficient accommodation, already 
opposed it for the sake of communication | furnished accommodation for three times 


between London and Dublin. The Ches- | 
ter and Holyhead Company were unable to | 
carry on their line without the advance of | 
500,000/. from the London and North | 
Western Company, who could not advance | 
the money on the terms to be imposed by 
this clause. 

Mr. T. EGERTON said, he believed 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Stoke had | 
been brought in because the London and 
North Western Company would not make 
some fair concessions to the South Staf- 
fordshire Company (of which the hon. 
Member was chairman), and had been 
withdrawn because, under that compulsion, 
the London and North Western Company 
had conceded what they had before re- | 
fused. 

Mr. G. H. CAVENDISH proposed, as | 
& compromise, that the clause should be | 
withdrawn, if the Chester and Holyhead | 
Company would give up its leasing | 
powers. 

Mr. JACKSON acceded to this propo- 
sition, and declared that, if the Bill was | 
not passed and acted on (as it could not be | 
if the clause were agreed to), there would 
be no chance of the Chester and Holyhead 
Company completing their line. 

The House divided :—Ayes 118; Noes 
137: Majority 19. 

Bill passed. 





RIVER LEE TRUST BILL—SUPPLY OF 
WATER TO THE METROPOLIS. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Mr. MOWATT would move, that the 
Bill be read a second time that day six | 
months. He did so for this reason—all | 
the bond fide schemes for supplying the | 
metropolis with water had been put off | 
because the House was not in a condition 
to legislate, inasmuch as they were daily 
expecting some report from the Board of 
Health of some general scheme. This 
Bill did not propose to remedy the great 
defects of the existing systems of supply, 
but simply proposed to bolster up the ex- 
isting companies, by diverting a large por- 
tion of the River Lee for the purpose of 








the amount of traffic it could ever possibly 
have. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word now,’’ and at the end of the Question 
to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months.” 

Question proposed, ‘* That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mason BERESFORD said, that only 
one out of the forty-seven clauses of the 
Bill related to the supply of water. 

Mr. MOWATT said, if that clause was 
struck out, he would withdraw his opposi- 
tion. 

Mason BERESFORD contended that 
the objection to the one clause was the 
best reason for allowing the Bill to go be- 
fore a Select Committee. He denied that 
it was a Bill for regulating the water sup- 
ply; its great object was the improvement 
of the navigation. 

Mr. COWPER said, the lowering of 
the bed of the river, and other improve- 
ments, would create a great surplus of 
pure river water, which the clause in ques- 
tion would empower the company to sell. 
It was in no respect a Bill for supplying 
the metropolis with water, like the Henley 
Bill, or the Watford Bill, to which refer- 
ence had been made. The money received 
for the sale of the water would be applied 
to the improvement of the navigation. No 
ground whatever had been shown for inter- 
fering with the regular course pursued with 
private Bills. Should this Bill be carried 
in its present form, it would not at all in- 
terfere with any measures which the Sani- 
tary Commissioners might adopt for the 
water supply of the metropolis. 

Sm W. MOLESWORTH saw no valid 
reason for opposing the second reading of 
this Bill. While improving the naviga- 
tion of the Lee, it would give a better sup- 
ply of water to the metropolis. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, the Bill appeared 
to have come before the House under false 
pretences. Only a majority of two in 4 
meeting of fifty trustees had agreed to 
promote this Bill; and of those present 
fifteen were ex officio trustees, and a great 
number took no active part in the business 
of the trust. The owners of mill property 
on the Lee complained that they would be 
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seriously injured by the Bill in its present | 


form. He should therefore second the 


Amendment. 


Sir J. DUKE, as one of the trustees, | 
said, he should support the Bill. 
denied that so large a number of ex officio | 
trustees had been present at the meeting | 
referred to. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed, and re- 
ferred to the Committee of Selection. 


RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION BY THE 
NEWRY BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 

Mr. G. H. MOORE said, he rose for | 
the purpose of putting a question to the | 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Ireland, of which he had already given no- 
tice. On the 6th of April, four pauper 
children applied for and obtained admis- | 
sion into the Newry workhouse. When | 
asked by the board what religion they 
professed, they replied that they were Ro- | 
man Catholics. But it was almost impos- | 
sible to believe that, after that plain avowal, | 
the board put the religion of those children | 
to the vote, and decided that they were 
Presbyterians—and that they should be | 
treated as Presbyterians in the workhouse. 
One of these children, whose conscience 
the guardians thus cruelly ignored, was 
sixteen years old, according to her own 
statement: the guardians, he believed, 
had decided her to be fourteen. She was 
at all events arrived at the age of disere- 
tion. She might be hanged or transported 
if she had committed a crime at that age; 
and if the law held a person of that age to 
be responsible for his acts, it must be taken 
for granted that she had some notion of | 
religious matters. A few days after the | 
extraordinary decision of the board, she | 
brought a charge against the matron of | 
the workhouse, for dragging her, against | 
her earnest entreaties and protests, into a | 
Presbyterian place of worship. The case | 
was inquired into before the board of | 
guardians, and they decided that they had | 
already voted that the girl was a Presby- 
terian, and that the matron was perfectly | 
justified in dragging her to a Presbyterian | 
place of worship. As these proceedings | 
on the part of the board appeared to be of | 
4 most extraordinary character, he should | 
Wish to be informed whether the right hon. | 
Gentleman had inquired into the matter? | 

Sin W. SOMERVILLE had made some 
inquiry into the matter, and the only in- | 


formation of an official character which had 





| 
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reached him was an extract from the pro- 
ceedings of the board of guardians contain- 
ing a resolution to the effect that, in their 
opinion, the charge brought against the 
matron was wholly,unsubstantiated. But 
he was quite aware that that did not meet 
the charge against the board of guardians 
themselves, and he had already written for 
further information. 


of Parliament. 


SUPPLY—IIOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

House in Committee of Supply. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“That a sum, not exceeding 92,300/., be 
granted to Her Majesty, to pay the Salaries and 
Expenses of the two Houses of Parliament, and 
Allowances to Retired Officers of the two Houses, 
to the 31st day of March, 1851.” 

Mr. HUME said, he found there was a 
considerable increase in the amount pro- 
posed to be voted as salaries and expenses 
of the House of Lords. Last year it was 
21,900/.; in the present estimate it was 
32,4001. The amount required in aid of 
the fee fund was last year 14,000/.; in the 
present year 24,5001. 

The CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the expenditure of the 
House of Lords was in process of progres- 
sive reduction. The cause of the increase 
in the vote this year was, that during the 


‘last few years there had been a balance of 
' money received from fees, which was partly 
| unexpended last year, and which was availa- 


ble for reducing this demand upon the Trea- 
sury. This balance having been expended 
last year, a greater proportion of the sala- 
ries and expenses of the House of Lords 


/had to be met by the vote now before the 


House. 

Mr. V. SMITH said, that a very care- 
ful report had been made by a Committee 
of the House of Lords upon the salaries of 
their officers. The Treasury ought to 
have put hon. Members in possession of 
this report, so that they might see how the 
money was voted. 

Mr. HUME proposed to reduce the vote 
by 32,400/., the amount of the salaries, 
&e., of the officers of the House of Lords, 
in order that the Government might have 
the opportunity of laying the report of 
their Lordships’ Committee before the 

louse. 

Afterwards Motion made, and Question 
put— 

“ That a sum, not exceeding 59,9001., be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to pay the Salaries and Ex- 
penses of the two [louses of Parliament, and Al- 
lowances to retired Officers of the two Houses, to 
the 31st day of March, 1851.” 


02 
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The CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Committee on Miscellane- 
ous Estimates expressed a hope that the 
accounts and expenditure of the House of 
Lords would be submitted to a searching 
revision by a Committee of that House. 
This revision was going on, and he should 
therefore oppose the Motion. 

Mr. HUME replied, that the House 
had at present no proof of this searching 
investigation. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 48; 
Noes 110: Majority 62. 

Original Question put. 

Vote agreed to 


SUPPLY—THE TREASURY. 


On Vote (2.), 56,1003. for the salaries 
and expenses of the Treasury, 
Mr. FORBES moved a reduction of 10 
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Mr. HUME should not be disposed to 


agree to a reduction of 10 per cent in the 
| salaries of the forty-five junior and other 
,clerks, who were now in the receipt of 
from 901. to 2001. or 4007. per annum, 
He was favourable to a reduction of the 
number of the clerks, rather than of their 
salaries. He trusted that some examina- 
| tion would be instituted into their qualif. 
cations before clerks were admitted, be. 
cause young men, very unfit to enter the 
Treasury, were sometimes appointed. Was 
there any necessity to have twenty mes. 
sengers in the Treasury, at a cost per an- 
num of 2,3151. ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER agreed with his hon. Friend, that 
the true principle of reduction in the Trea- 
sury was rather a reduction of numbers 
than of salaries. A reduction of 5,800I. 





per cent upon the sums voted for salaries in the salaries and expenditure of the 

in this vote, which would reduce the entire | Treasury had been made within the last 

vote to 50,4901. He believed such a redue- few years. He did not think the number 

tion would prove a benefit to the country, | of messengers too great. 

and at the same time add to the popularity} Mr. M‘GREGOR believed that at the 

of the Government; and he should be very | Treasury, as well as at the Board of Trade, 

glad to think that his constituents had not | there were too few messengers, instead of 

lost more than that by the alterations in | being a superabundance. 

the commercial policy of the country. Mr. DISRAELI said, the hon. Member 
Cotonen. THOMPSON was in the re- | who introduced the Motion could see from 


ceipt of information showing that his con-| the manner in which it was received what 


stituents, not by their own wrong, but by | were its chances of success. There were 
the occasion of a wrong inflicted on them, | two circumstances which made any proposi- 
were 20 per cent better off now than they | tion coming from his side of the House, on 
had been under protection. He considered | the subject of economy in the public ex- 
himself, therefore, entitled to ask to be set | penditure, not likely to be very successful. 
off against the hon. Member. | One was the existence of the Committee 
Cotone. SIBTHORP said, his hon. | which was sitting on the subject, and an- 
Friend the Member for Stirlingshire had | other was the existence of the Reform 
very properly excepted the salaries of the | Financial Association. As long as those 
First and junior Lords of the Treasury and | two bodies were at work, it was not pro- 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer from his | bable any economical proposition from the 
Motion, because the salaries of those higher | Opposition side of the House would be sue- 
officers were now now under the considera- | cessful. He should therefore recommend 
tion of a Select Committee. He thought, | his hon. Friend to withdraw his Motion. 
however, that the Chancellor of the Ex-| Mr. FORBES said, that his hon. Friend 
chequer was bound to pledge himself to | had stated what he believed to be a melan- 
adopt the decision of that Committee, what- choly truth, and as it was of no use to divide 
ever it might be, and whatever reduction | the House, he would withdraw the Motion. 
they might recommend in the salaries upon! Coronrt THOMPSON hoped that the 
which the right hon. Gentleman and his| financial reformers would never, without 
Colleagues had fattened. | great consideration, agree to any Motion 
The CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE-' for a reduction in the expenditure coming 
QUER would not enter into the question | from the Opposition side of the House, which 
whether Her Majesty’s Ministers had | was prefaced by the assertion that the 
grown fat or lean since their accession to | proposition was founded on the sufferings 
office. But if the Committee upstairs | of the country arising out of the recent 
should recommend a reduction of the sala-| changes in our commercial legislation. 
ries paid to high political officers, those The financial reformers were always ready 
salaries would be reduced from that time. |to contend that the people were a great 
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deal more able to meet any expense than 
they were before; though that would form 
no reason for needless expenditure. 

Mr. HUME protested against the doc- 
trine of the hon. and gallant Colonel. He 
(Mr. Hume) would support a proposal for 
economy coming from any side of the 
House. The only question at present be- 
fore them was, whether the salaries given 
were more than was necessary, considering | 
the amount of business done. 

Mr. COBDEN said, he was anxious that | 
the country should exactly understand the 
difference between the financial reformers 
and the hon. Member for Buckinghamshire 
and those who followed him. He was 
anxious that no mistake should exist on 
the point. The proposition of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Stirlingshire 
was this, that the country ought no longer 
to continue to pay the same salaries to 
those who were in its service as formerly, 
because they no longer enjoyed the bless- 
ings of the corn law. That was the pro- 
position; and the proposition of the hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire—for it all origi- 
nated with him—was this, that they should 
reduce the wages of all their public ser- 
vants, whatever was their yearly salary or 


weekly wages, and that they should not 
stop till they came down to the postmen 
who delivered them their letters at 10s. 


a week. Hon. Gentlemen opposite, in 
thus discussing that question, founded their 
arguments on the assertion that the coun- 
try was now less able to pay the same 
salaries in consequence of the recent 
change in their commercial policy. There 
he (Mr. Cobden) parted company with the 
financial reformers on the other side, and 
he was willing to join issue on the subject 
before the country. It was proposed to 
reduce the wages of all the servants em- 
ployed under the Government, which was 
by far the largest employer of labour of all 
kinds in the country. They employed 
8,000 or 9,000 men—shipbuilders, car- 
penters, and labourers in the dockyards, 
and tens of thousands were employed in 
the Post Office, and it was proposed to 
give the signal to the entire country of a 
universal reduction of wages. He called 
that a war upon wages. Unless hon. Gen- 
tlemen were prepared to carry the same 
Principle into all the private establishments 
in the country, how in common justice 
could they propose to cut down the salaries 
and wages of the Government servants ? 
Did they mean to deal with the servants of 
the Government in a different manner from 
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those who were employed in private estab- 
lishments? And if they meant that there 
should be a universal reduction of wages 
throughout the country, he would not be a 
party to any such reduction. It was not 
necessary, it was not just, and he doubted 
if it was practicable. So far from the late 
commercial policy of the country cheapen- 
ing labour and diminishing the resources 
of the country, he believed the contrary to 
With respect to the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, where a large amount 
of labour was employed, he could posi- 
tively affirm, that never within his know- 
ledge of that part of the country were the 
people so well employed, never had they 
such ample remuneration when measured 
by‘the command which their wages gave 
them over the necessaries and comforts of 
life. So far from there being a tendency 
to reduce wages now, the tendency had 
been during the last twelvemonthis in the 
other direction. They were not, then, war- 
ranted in the assumption that the people 
were suffering from their late commercial 
policy. The facts were against them. If 
the agricultural labourers were in a differ- 
ent condition, why not get employment for 
them? ‘There was plenty of scope for it. 
Let them be employed in inereasing pro- 
duction. Let hon. Gentlemen find the 
means of bringing more capital upon the 
soil. If they did not choose to do these 
things, let them not come to that House 
and proclaim that wages were reduced, 
and free trade a failure, when the fact was, 
that with regard to employment and the 
general circumstances of the country, it 
was signally successful. He would join 
hon. Gentlemen opposite in reducing inor- 
dinate salaries, or any salaries where the 
services rendered were not sufficient for 
the payment made, but he would not join 
them in a ery for universal reduction of 
wages; he would never join in any sweep- 
ing and unreasonable proposition of this 
kind; he would never join them in a spite- 
ful and malicious vote, designed in a mise- 
rable spirit of retaliation, in order to make 
the system of free trade unfavourable in 
the country. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, there appeared 
more excitement on the side of the House 
of the hon. Member for the West Riding 
who had just sat down, than on the Opposi- 
tion side. The hon. Member had assured 
the House of the prosperity of the coun- 
try, and the great success of the commer- 
cial changes which had lately taken place. 
Now, although the present discussion was 
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not called up by the matter then under 
consideration, he was sure the House would 
be glad to hear that, although, as was ad- 
mitted, there were some districts—parti- 
cularly the agricultural distriets—which 
were not in so flourishing a state as was 
imagined, there were others which were 
not in a similar condition. But if the hon. 
Member for the West Riding appealed so 
triumphantly to the improvement of the 
condition of the labouring classes, he would 
refer the hon. Member to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester for information on that 
point, and would recommend the hon. 
Member for the West Riding to ask the 
hon. Member for Manchester whether or 
not his mills were at that moment closed ? 
That was not a circumstance, however, of 
an isolated character. The hon. Member 
for Manchester was not a man of that want 
of enterprise or capital who would unneces- 
sarily resort to such a proceeding as the 
closing of his mills. Now, that was a fact 
which was not exactly consistent with the 
general prosperity in the manufacturing 
districts which the hon. Member for the 
West Riding described. He thought the 
hon. Member for the West Riding was 
entirely mistaken in the line which he 


supposed hon. Gentlemen at the Opposi- 
tion side of the House were taking on 


the subject of retrenchment. They did 
not eall themselves financial reformers, as 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
West Riding and his friends did. They did 
nothing of the kind. What were the cir- 
cumstances of the case? They found 
great distress prevalent amongst those 
classes—the middle classes he meant— 
which the hon. Member for the West Rid- 
ing told them were the most important 
classes of the community. The hon. 
Gentleman could not deny that. The 
agricultural middle class were in a state 
of distress, and they were told that the 
middle class connected with trade and 
commerce were equally so. An _ hon, 
Member had lately told the House that 
no less than a hundred millions sterling 
had been lost in the large towns which 
the hon. Member for the West Riding 
described as in such a state of prosper- 
ity. It being the fact, then, that the 
great body of the middle classes was in a 
condition of great distress, they who re- 
presented the middle classes, and, for his 
own part, he could say he represented 
about 60,000 of that body, felt it to be 
their duty on every occasion to support 
such measures of just and rational retrench- 
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ment as might be brought forward, found. 
ed, not upon statements merely hypotheti. 
eal, like some propositions brought for. 
ward by hon. Gentlemen opposite, but 
upon arguments based upon a full know. 
ledge of the case. They had never intro. 
duced these propositions for retrenchment 
upon the allegation of the condition of one 
particular class, but upon the considera. 
tion of the general state of the country, 
What, then, had they done? The hon, 
Member for Oxfordshire had proposed a 
measure for the reduction of all fixed 
salaries to a certain extent. The hon, 
Member for the West Riding had come 
forward upon that and every similar occa. 
sion, confounding the question of wages 
with fixed salaries. On the present ocea- 
sion, also, the hon. Member had risen 
and said, they at his (Mr. Disraeli’s) 
side of the House were attacking wages, 
He could assert that they were not at- 
tacking wages. What they said was this, 
that seeing the altered position of the 
country, and the paying power of those 
classes which the hon. Member for the 
West Riding had described as important, 
having been reduced—that class having 
been sunk to great distress—all fixed pay- 
ments of public salaries and expenditure 
ought to undergo rational, effective, and 
just revision. But no one had said a word 
about salaries; and the hon. Gentleman on 
that as on every other occasion, had con- 
founded wages with fixed salaries. He 
(Mr. Disraeli) had said that the middle 
classes were suffering, and he supposed 
no hon. Gentleman would deny that state- 
ment. Would the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Bradford deny it? [Had not his 
constituents lost a good deal during the 
last few years ? 

CotoneL THOMPSON: On the con- 
trary, they have gained a great deal, and 
they are in a better condition than they 
ever were in their lives. 

Mr. DISRAELI: The hon. and gal- 
lant Member has made a sally not quite 
Parliamentary; but he would ask whether 
the constituents of the hon. and gallant 
Colonel had not lost by railroads? Had 
it not been stated the other night on the 
other side of the House that there was not 
one great town in the north of England 
which had not been half ruined by these 
railroads? And if that were not so, the 
House ought certainly to view with suspl- 
cion the statements made by those finan- 
cial reformers. He hoped he had clearly 
explained the motives which had induced 
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hon. Gentlemen on his side of the House to 
support reasonable measures of retrench- 
ment. They were in favour of such mea- 
sures, because they believed that the pay- 
ing power of the country was reduced, 
and that it was reduced becanse the mid- 
die classes were not at present in a condi- 
tionin which they could maintain those ex- 
pensive establishments which they had 
maintained at a preceding period and un- 
der other cireumstances. 

Mr. V. SMITH said, he thought it 
would be a great misfortune if on every 
subject of public economy they were to 
recur to the questions of free trade and 
protection. The real point which the 
House had then to consider was, whe- 
ther a certain sum would be an ade- 
quate payment for certain services. THe 
did not agree with the hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire that the paying power 
of the country had of late years become 
reduced ; on the contrary, he thought 
the state of the revenue showed that it 
had increased. He was quite ready, 
however, to admit that it would be just 
and reasonable that the House should 
from time to time diminish public sala- 
ries if it should be found that a reduc- 
tin had taken place in the prices of 
commodities. But it appeared to him 
that the House had not yet had sufficient 
experience of the effects of free trade to 
justify its adoption of the proposal to 
effect a reduction of public salaries. In 
his opinion, a percentage reduction of 
salaries would be an unfair mode of pro- 
ceeding, and he had therefore voted 
against the proposal of the hon. Member 
for Oxfordshire upon that subject. But 
hecertainly thought that there were ano- 
malies in the salaries paid to some public 
officers, which required revision. He found, 
for instance, that the salaries of the Sec- 
retaries of the Treasury amounted to 
2,5007. a year, while all the heads of 
departments recently appointed were in 
the receipt of only 2,000/. a year; that 
latter sum being the amount of the sala- 
ries of the President of the Council, of 
the President of the Poor Law Board, and 
of other officers discharging duties of the 
highest importance. But he could not 
help thinking that there was a conclusive 
reason why the House should not adopt 
the proposal then under their consider- 
ation; and that was, that as they had at 
that moment a Select Committee inquiring 
Into the question of public salaries, it 
Would not be advisable that they should 
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adopt any particular measure of retrench- 
ment until they should have received the 
report of that Committee. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North- 
ampton had entirely misrepresented the 
grounds on which his hon. Friend the 
Member for Oxfordshire had proposed the 
reduction he had submitted to the House. 
That proposal had been supported distinct- 
ly on this ground, that as a great and per- 
manent reduction had taken place in the 
cost of all consumable articles in this coun- 
try, it was just and reasonable that a pro- 
portionate reduction should take place in 
the salaries of public officers. The amount 
of these salaries had been raised in the 
years 1801, 1810, 1812, and 1816, in 
consequence of increased prices; and he 
thought it but fair, that as a fall in prices 
had recently taken place, the House should 
accommodate salaries to the altered cir- 
cumstances of the recipients, and of the 
country generally. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Northampton had 
said that his (Mr. Newdegate’s) hon. 
Friend the Member for Oxfordshire had 
proposed a percentage reduction, with- 
out reference to the anomalies which ex- 
isted in the amount of the different salaries, 
computed according to analogous cases of 
employment, and the labour performed. But 
his hon. Friend had done no such thing. 
He had merely proposed that there should 
be a reduction of salaries such as the alter- 
ed circumstances of the recipients and of 
the country would justify, and that the 
cases should be taken singularly, one by 
one, into consideration according to their 
respective merits. He (Mr. Newdegate) 
should like to know on what principle the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the West 
Riding based his proposals for financial 
reform and retrenchment. The hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed to discard the principle 
that the public officers should receive re- 
muneration accommodated to the cireum- 
stances in which those officers were placed, 
and to the nature of the duties they had to 
perform. Was this the fact? The hon. 
Gentleman was silent; but if he rejected 
that principle, then he (Mr. Newdegate) 
should ask, on what other principle he 
based his proposals for retrenchment ? 
Those proposals, itshould be observed, were 
almost exclusively confined to our military 
and naval defensive establishments; and 
no sooner did any hon. Member on that 
(the Opposition) side of the House propose 
a reduction in the civil service, than the 
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hon. Member shrank from the proposal, and 
declared that it was a malicious clap-trap 
got up by a discontented faction. Why 
was the hon. Member so tender to the civil 
service, and so severe to the military ser- 
vice? Wasit possible that, speculating upon 
future contingencies, he thought the time 
might come when he should have reason to 
lament a reduction in the salaries of the 
civil servants of the country? Or was it 
that the hon. Member was animated solely 
by a desire to reduce our defensive estab- 
lishments? Did the hon. Member wish to 
see our trade unprotected? The other 
night the hon. Member had certainly shown 
himself the advocate of pirates; but he had 
only been supported by a small minority of 
about twenty Members. Did the hon. 
Member wish to see our China trade unpro- 
tected? Or was he so jealous of the 
greatness of this country among the na- 
tions of the world that he was endeavour- 
ing, by destroying our defensive estab- 
lishments, to verify his own saying in that 
House, that ‘‘ it wastime for us to leave off 
singing ‘Rule Britannia?’”’’ If the hon. 
Gentleman merely wished to adapt the sa- 
laries of public servants to the circum- 
stances of the country, and of those ser- 
vants themselves, why was he so hostile to 
any proposal for retrenchment that ema- 
nated from that (the Opposition) side of the 
House, and reject the co-operation which 
was spontaneously tendered to him in the 
cause of economy. One thing was clear, 
namely, that they should never look for the 
cordial co-operation of the hon. Member in 
any attempt to reduce the salaries of those 
who had reaped the full advantages of the 
reduction in prices consequent on the adop- 
tion of free trade—that was to say, of those 
public officers whose position, as residents 
in this country had been materially altered 
by the measures which the hon. Gentleman 
had promoted. 

Vote agreed to, as was also a Vote (3.) 
for 26,000/. for the salaries and expenses 
of the office of Her Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for the Home Department. 


SUPPLY—FOREIGN OFFICE—THE 
PASSPORT SYSTEM. 

(4.) 71,0007. for the salaries and ex- 
penses of the office of Her Majesty’s Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs, 

Viscount MAHON said, there was a 
matter in connexion with this vote which 
seemed to him anomalous and defective, 
namely, the passports granted to Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects about to visit foreign States. 
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He made no charge against the Foreign 
Secretary, nor did he attach any blame 
whatever to him, for the fault lay in a sys. 
tem which was of old standing, and the 
predecessor of the noble Lord had taken 
the same course as himself. But for that 
very reason, the question being free from 
any party considerations, he (Viscount Ma. 
hon) asked the noble Lord and the House to 
consider whether the present mode of grant- 
ing passports was not suscepteble of great 
improvement. Happily and wisely, we re. 
quired no passports from our fellow-sub. 
jects travelling from one part of the king. 
dom to another, nor from foreigners who 
landed upon our shores; but in all continen. 
tal States a different system prevailed, 
They required a passport from British sub- 
jects. We, then, might take one of two 
courses: either say that the system was 
foreign to our habits and feelings, and that, 
therefore, we would take no part in grant. 
ing passports ; or else take such measures 
that, though not for ourselves nor for our 
own objects, our own authorities should 
grantthem. We should either not grant 
passports at all, or, if we did grant them, 
let us do so under a proper and intelligible 
principle. The present mode was most 
inconvenient. We approved of foreign 
Ministers residing in England granting 
passports to British subjects, and we at 
the same time issued passports at the 
Foreign Office; but the passport was given 
gratuitously by the Foreign Minister, whilst 
by our own Minister a large premium was 
exacted. When he(Viscount Mahon) was 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs under the Duke of Wellington, he 
had an opportunity of seeing how the sys- 
tem worked; and it now remained the 
same. A fee of two guineas and a half on 
each passport was demanded at the Foreign 
Office. The result was that of the thou- 
sands or tens of thousands of British sub- 
jects proceeding yearly to the Continent, 
only an insignificant number obtained 
passports from the Foreign Office, being 
deterred by the expense. There were some, 
indeed, who thought it desirable to travel 
under the passport of the British authori- 
ties; but even these persons might easily 
evade the charge which the Foreign Office 
made. Suppose, for instance, that a person 
was desirous of travelling to Madrid or 
Vienna, and applied at the Foreign Office 
at home for a passport, the charge was 
two guineas and a half; but if he ob 
tained a passport from the French Ambas- 
sador in London, so far as Paris, he might 
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when once at Paris, obtain from the British 
Ambassador a passport to Madrid or to 
Vienna for nothing. Whilst 2. 12s. was 
charged at home, the British Legation 
abroad gave the passport free of charge. 
So that the present system was not only 
defective and anomalous, but led to eva- 
sion. He thought it would be much better 
to reduce the charge to 4s. or 5s., and 
then the passports of the Foreign Office 
here would be eagerly sought ‘after, for 
British subjects would prefer travelling 
directly under the passport of the Foreign 
Office. The present high charge of two 
guineas and a half defeated itself; it was 
neither a source of emolument, nor a gua- 
rantee of security. It was also to be ob- 
served that Austria alone, of continental 
States, refused to receive a passport not 
regularly viséd by Her own Ministers and 
functionaries. One might travel from 
Munich to Berlin under the passport of 
the British Minister without any visé from 
any Prussian functionary, but could not 
proceed to Vienna without a visé by the 
Austrian Ambassador. The time which 
the granting of passports occasioned occu- 
pied a great portion of the time of our 
foreign legations, and it would be more 


cheaply, more efficiently, and more satis- 


factorily done at home. He had the au- 
thority of our late lamented Minister in 
Sweden, Sir Thomas Cartwright—whom 
he might be allowed to name as a most up- 
right and most intelligent servant of the 
State—that while he was stationed at 
Frankfort as Minister, Frankfort being a 
central point where thousands of English 
passed continually, almost the whole time 
of one of the gentlemen in his legation was 
consumed in granting passports and visés. 
As regarded the system of passports gen- 
erally, he would be very glad to see them 
entirely done away with by foreign Powers 
—for experience had proved that they 
gave no protection or security to the State 
which required them, and that they only 
led to inconvenience, annoyance, and delay 
to individuals. There was a disposition 
in France some time ago, he believed, to 
abolish the system; and the distinguished 
Personage who presided over France was 
anxious to get rid of it; he only regretted 
that his wishes were not accomplished. 
He was quite sure the noble Lord would 
give the subject his best attention, and in 
another Session of Parliament the ques- 
tion might, he thought, be not unworthy 
the inquiry and consideration of a Com- 
mittee of the House, for which he (Viscount 
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Mahon) might, perhaps, be inclined to 
move. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, it was 
quite true, as his noble Friend had remark- 
ed, that there was an anomaly in the pre- 
sent system of arrangement regarding 
passports, and that the sum paid to the 
Foreign Office was higher than that re- 
quired by any Foreign Minister residing 
here, if, indeed, the latter charged any fee 
at all. But his noble Friend must know 
that the sum charged for passports at the 
Foreign Office consisted partly of the 
stamp duty and partly of the fee which 
was paid into the aggregate fee fund, out 
of which the expenses of the offices of the 
three Secretaries of State were paid. If 
the charge at the Foreign Office was 
smaller, it would probably happen that a 
larger number of persons would seek pass- 
ports there; but the consequence would 
be, that a greater number of clerks would 
be required there ; indeed, a considerable 
addition would be needed to the present 
staff there, which was already inadequate 
to the performance of the duties at present 
imposed on it. Thus the adoption of the 
plan would interfere materially with the 
transaction of other more important busi- 
ness, and would increase the expense of 
the establishment. And even as to the 
convenience of individuals, he was not sure 
that it would be productive of any very 
material advantage. No British subject 
who at present went abroad was in want of 
a passport. He could obtain them from 
the Belgian, French, or Spanish Embassies 
when travelling to those countries, and ex- 
change them abroad for British passports 
upon easy terms. A _ British passport 
might be easily obtained in Paris, and, 
considering the great number of British 
subjects who travelled only short distances 
on the Continent, he could not see any 
great improvement in the change pro- 
posed. Seeing, therefore, that the plan 
suggested by his noble Friend would occa- 
sion considerable additional expense in the 
establishment over which he presided; that 
there was not room there for more than 
the present number of clerks; and that no 
practical inconvenience existed—he did not 
think it would be desirable to alter the 
present system. 

Mr. HUME did not think it was con- 
sistent with the dignity of England that 
her subjects should travel under foreign 
passports. He remembered travelling on 
the Continent some years ago, and he was 
the only person out of a party of twenty- 
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two who carried the passport signed by 
the British Minister at home. English- 
men ought always to travel under their 
own, and not under foreign, colours. As 
to the expense, he thought a charge of two 
or three shillings on each passport would 
defray the whole of it. Ile knew no man 
in that House more anxious to maintain 
the dignity and honour of England than 
the noble Lord at the head of the Foreign 
Office; yet this.was an anomaly which he 
thought the noble Lord had not given suf- 
ficient reasons for not removing. He wished 
to know from the noble Lord how many 
passports had last year been issued by the 
Foreign Office ? 

Mr. ROEBUCK hoped the noble Lord 
would not answer that question. The per- 
son who travelled with a British passport 
travelled under the protection of the British 
flag, which guaranteed him a character. 
Now, he wished to ask, was that protec- 
tion and that character to be obtained for 
half-a-crown, or a crown, or even two 
guineas? He advised the noble Secretary 
opposite not to place the British passport 
in the hands of every man who had money 
to command it. He (Mr. Roebuck) wished 
to see the system abolished altogether, and 
that the English nation would set the ex- 


ample to the rest of Europe, by declaring | 


she would grant no more passports. Eng- 
land should proclaim the non-necessity of 
them, and declare that every man who 


travelled did so under the safeguard of the | 


law, and that wherever he went, as a sub- 


ject of England, the power of the law pro- | 


tected him, so that he consequently re- 
quired no passport. They were not neces- 
sary, for the rogue and the evil-designed 
could ever have one. Throughout the 
thirty republics of America there was no 
passport ; and he thought the same system 
should be adopted in England. Therefore, 
in his opinion, the noble Lord ought not 
to answer the question of the hon. Member 
for Montrose, because the fewer passports 
he gave the better. 

Mn. COBDEN said, his experience of 
the Foreign Office passports showed him 
that they were not superior or better in 
any way to the passports given by the 
Consuls. He had tried both, and, whilst 
having to pay 2/. 2s. for the Foreign Office 
passport, he had nothing to pay for the 
psssport of the Consul. 

Mr. V. SMITH said, that if the sug- 
gestion of the hon, and learned Member 
for Sheffield were acted on, it might lead 
to great inconvenience to British subjects, 
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and therefore the consideration should be, 
whether a better system of granting pass. 
ports could not be adopted. As there ap. 
peared to be a general wish for the abolj. 
tion of passports altogether, and as he un. 
derstood there had been some negotiation 
on the subject with France, he would ask 
the noble Lord whether he had had any 
communication with any other Power of 
Europe, and whether there was any pro- 
bability of that most absurd system of 
passports being abolished ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
certainly had a very good reason for not 
answering the question of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Montrose, as he was not 
_able to do so; but he could say that a very 
| small number of passports had been granted 
| at the Foreign Office. As to the question 
of his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Northampton, there had been no communi- 
cation made by Her Majesty’s Government 
to any foreign Government in regard to 
this matter, which peculiarly belonged to 
their own internal regulations. He did not 
know of any ground upon which we should 
be justified in asking any foreign Govern. 
ment to dispense with regulations which 
they adopted for their own internal pur- 
poses; but certainly, some time ago, there 
was reason to think that the French 
Government was going to reconsider these 
arrangements. He had not heard that 
they had earried that intention into effect, 
nor had he heard that any other Govern- 
ment had any intention of abolishing the 
system of passports. 

Mr. ROEBUCK wished to know whe- 
ther there was any passport between this 
country and Belgium ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON believed 
that passports continued to be given. 

Viscount MAHON said, the system 
to which the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield referred still existed, but was 
leniently administered. Passports were 
required, but were not often asked for. 
The noble Lord the Foreign Secretary, 
however, had not met the objection of the 
facility of evading the expense of obtaining 
British passports at the Foreign Office 
under the present system. 

Mr. HUME begged to call the atten- 
tion of the noble Lord to the charge of 
22,0001. for Queen’s messengers and extra 
couriers. He thought, since the facilities 
of travelling by railway had been afforded, 
that expense might be considerably re- 
duced; though certainly, his desire would 
be to reduce the number of despatches. 
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Viscount PALMERSTON said, that | he understood that while the distance be- 
both at home and abroad considerable | tween Paris and Madrid was ye by 
reductions had been recently made in the | foreign couriers in five days, an Englis 
amount of travelling sn for messsen- | messenger always took seven days to ac- 
gers and ona P il bewge the er 24 He was —— 

Mr. ROEBUCK understood that Eng-| also that an English messenger always 
lish messengers travelled much more slowly | took some person with him, who paid the 
than foreign messengers; and that they expenses of the journey to the messenger, 
generally arrived two days later oe any ey Fone ware! was paid by — 
other. The cause of that was, that the | British Government. 1is was a sort o 
English messenger was paid a certain mile- | stigma upon the public service of England; 
age, and instead of travelling oe — | and, at the same time, made it oupese = 
couriers, on horseback, he travelled in a| our messenger system was used to sub- 
carriage. Instead of going, like a Spanish _— the —_ aa of individuals, to 
or French messenger, to Madrid or Athens | the detriment of the public service. 
on horseback, he went in a carriage, and| Viscounr PALMERSTON said, it 
travelled like a gentleman, instead of tra- very often happened that it was of great 
velling as a courier. If that could be done | advantage to the public service that the 
away with it would be a good thing. |} messenger should have some one with him. 

Viscount PALMERSTON could as-| The messenger never allowed the bags 
sure the hon. and learned Gentleman | containing the despatches to be out of his 
that he was misinformed when he said that j possession, and yet his presence was ne- 
the British messengers were at all less ex- | cessary at different places in order to show 
peditious than the messengers of other | his passports, to hire horses, and so forth. 
countries. They always went by railway | Jt would be very difficult for him to do this 
when that mode of travelling was available, | and to carry his bags with him. It was 
otherwise they travelled in carriages. It| therefore very convenient and useful to 
was impossible they could carry their bags | have some person with him. He did not 
containing despatches on horseback. As! believe that the British messengers were 
a proof of the zeal with which these messen- | slower travellers than the messengers of 
gers rendered their services to the Govern-| other countries. They were required to 
ment of this country, he would mention an | gtate the time of their arrival at, and of 
instance in which a gentleman (for they | their departure from, every place; and his 
were gentlemen) performed his duty on an | impression was that the opinion of the hon. 
occasion when it was required that he | and learned Gentleman was not founded 
should make an extraordinary effort. One upon a true state of facts. 
of the Queen’s messengers, Colonel Town- Me. HUME asked how 1k wae that 
ley, be order to carry a despatch of very | 1,345. were charged for two librarians at 
considerable importance from the Foreign | 4, Foreign Office ? He did not know that 
Office to Constantinople at the time when the extent of the library there required 


4 question was pending between Russia two librarians at such an expense to the 
and Turkey, was three days and three country, 


nights in the saddle without quitting it, : ~ - 

and performed that journey in the worst Viscount PALMERSTON replied that 

weather and under the greatest possible these gentlemen, besides their duties as 
librarians, were employed to arrange and 


difficulties. This showed that these ser- |! 
vants of the public were willing to perform, index the despatches and records of the 
office; and that the present staff, so far 


and capable of performing duties, when f be; np port ec 
required of them, which one would think | 'T°™ %eIMg excessive, was ina equate to 
the duties to be performed. 


it was almost impossible that any human i 
being would be able to go through. He| Vote agreed to, as were the following 
was glad at having this opportunity of | votes :— 
doing justice to that excellent courier| (5.) 37,4001. for the salaries and expenses 
whose great exertions he had mentioned, | of the Office of Secretary of State for the 
and whose zeal had not been surpassed by | Colonies. 
any person employed in that department of} (6). 2,000U. to pay the salary of the Lord 
the public service. Privy Seal. 

Mr. ROEBUCK had no doubt of the} (7.) 24,100J. for the salaries and contin- 
truth of the noble Lord’s statement; still | gent expenses of the Postmaster General. 
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SUPPLY—COMPTROLLERS OF THE 
EXCHEQUER. 

(8.) 6,5761. for paying salaries and ex- 
penses of the Department of Comptroller 
General of the Exchequer. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP considered that 


this was one of the most gross jobs that | 


ever was practised by any Government. 
By Lord Monteagle’s appointment to the 
office of Comptroller General, the noble 
Lord got what he (Col. Sibthorp) called 
something comfortable to pop into. When 
the noble Lord was appointed, a notori- 
ous defaleation took place with regard to 
the Exchequer bills; and he (Col. Sib- 
thorp) moved for the number of days the 
noble Lord was in his office, and where he 
was when he was not in his office. Le 
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ments might be made with respect to 
them. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHR. 
QUER was understood to say the subject 
was under consideration. 

Vote agreed to; as was also Vote (9,), 
for 2,7001. for salaries and expenses in the 
State Paper Office. 


SUPPLY—ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION, 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“ That a sum, not exceeding 3,640/., be granted 
to Her Majesty, to defray a portion of the expenses 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners.” 

Mr. V. SMITH said, this vote ought 
not, in his opinion, to appear in the miseel- 
laneous estimates. The Committee which 
sat on those estimates in 1848 had declared 





thought he had done some gvod; for since | that the expenses might fairly be defrayed 
he had moved for those annual returns the | out of the funds at the disposal of the Com- 
noble Lord was to be found more in his! mission. On the 15th of March, 1844, 
office, and they should have more returns, | the Commission, in a reply addressed to a 
they might depend upon it. He had made | communication from the Treasury, agreed 
the noble Lord work for his pay. They | to throw on the property entrusted to them 
had there a sum of 6,5761. put down, but | such portion of the salary and expenses as 
the salary of the Comptroller General was | might be considered to be immediately 
charged upon the Consolidated Fund. He | connected with its possession and manage- 
wished it was charged in that vote, for if ment; and as all the proceedings connected 
it- were he would take the sense of the with the Commission had to do either with 


House on a Motion that it be struck off the possession or the management of the 
forthwith. The expense of that office was, | property, that was virtually a consent to 
in fact, 8,5761., and the whole of the busi- | defray the entire cost of management. 
ness might be performed by the Bank of | Since the report of the Committee of 1848 
England much more satisfactorily, and | was made, the Ecclesiastical Commission 
with more security, than at the present had not been exhibited in such a light before 


board. He would not object to give 500V. | the public as to justify the present demand. 
a year to the assistant comptroller if he The time was come when they might very 
could knock off the salary of the Comptrol- | fairly ask the Commissioners to take this 
ler General. | expense upon themselves. His only reason 
Mr. HUME thought the hon. and gal-| for not opposing the vote was, that there 
lant Member might with great propriety | was a Bill pending with regard to the Ee- 
have struck off the assistant comptroller. | clesiastical Commission, and that it was 
[Colonel Sistnorr: Oh, no, he is the bet- | not desirable to raise the question involved 
ter man of the two.] They could not re-| in that Bill on that occasion. It was de- 
move the Comptroller, for the appointment | sirable, however, that the House should 
was under Act of Parliament; but he con- | have some information with respect to the 
sidered that evils arose from the appoint- | Bill to which he referred. 
ment of the assistant comptroller. By that; Sir B. HALL agreed with his right hon. 
means it had been made a sinecure office, | Friend that the House should be informed 
and there should be no office now where | when the Bill would be proceeded with. 
duties were not done. There was a chief | They should have as little to do with the 
clerk at 9001. a year, and an accountant Commissioners as the Commissioners de- 
at 5501., and a considerable number of | sired to have to do with them. Three 
others. There were also the officers of | years had elapsed since the Commissioners 
weights and measures, and he did not see | had made any report. From the moment 
what duties they had to perform. He | that the hon. Member for Cockermouth, in 
would suggest to the right hon. Gen-| 1847, made any observations on the mode 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer | in which the Commission was managed, 
that considerable alterations and improve- | the Commissioners had declined making, 
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as they were bound to do, their report to’ 
the House. On the first of that month 
orders for returns were agreed to by the | 
House; within a few days after those 
orders were issued to the episcopal body 
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misfortune, they were still incarcerated in 
bastilles, and subjected to the most revolt- 
ing treatment, and it was time that some 
check were put to the system. On the 
first establishment of the New Poor Law 


Poor Law. 


from the Office of the Secretary of State | system, he had predicted that it would 
for the Home Department, but as yet there | confer no benefit on the poor, but quite the 
was no result. Similar delay occurred last contrary; and experience had proved the 
year. His hon. Friend the Member for truth of his prediction. The time had 
Macclesfield having moved for certain re- |come when some check should be put to 
turns with regard to Welch bishoprics, | the expenditure under this head; and if 
nine months (not a very uncommon period | he did not despair of success, he would di- 
of gestation) elapsed before those returns | vide the Committee. The Treasury bench 
were obtained from the Bishop of St. Da- had, however, not only the aid of its own 
vid’s. It was understood that the noble Members, but of those financial reformers 
Lord at the head of the Government would | who were great economists on the hustings 
bring forward the subject of the Ecclesias- | at least, and said they would insist on a re- 
tical Commission on Monday nest, and this | duction in the expenditure of 10,000,0000. 
vote ought to be postponed until the Bill) He would content himself, therefore, with 
had been discussed. The episcopal body | protesting against the vote. 
had expended 143,014U. in building their; CoLonen DUNNE wished to call the at- 
own palaces in eight dioceses, and during | tention of the House, and of the Irish Mem- 
the period which had been thus occupied, | bers particularly, to the fact, that in Eng- 
they had applied only the miserable sum of , land the amount of the salaries of the me- 
8,0002. to the augmentation of the smaller | dical officers and schoolmasters and school- 
livings. | mistresses attached to the poor-law were 
Sir G. GREY said, that with regard to | paid out of the Consolidated Fund. Such 
the Bill which had been referred to, he! was not the case in Ireland, where the 
could assure the House that there was not | taxes pressed so grievously. No assistance 
the slightest intention on the part of the | of that kind was given in that country, and 
Government not to proceed with it. Whe-| he would ask the House to consider whe- 
ther they should do so or not on Monday | ther it was not highly unjust that such 
next, must depend on the state of public | should continue to be the case. 
business. As the subject of the Ecclesias-| Mr. HUME said, that he would rather 
tical Commission had arisen, he was quite | have those charges withdrawn from the 
willing that the vote should be postponed | Consolidated Fund. Te agreed, however, 


until after the Bill had been discussed. | 
With respect to the returns referred to by | 
the hon. Member for Marylebone, he must | 
say they were returns with which the) 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, as such, had 
nothing whatever to do; they were to be! 
obtained by the bishops from the clergy of 
their respective dioceses. 
Motion withdrawn. 


SUPPLY—POOR LAW. 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 
“That a sum, not exceeding 227,500/., be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray Expenses con- 
nected with the administration of the Laws relat- 


ing to the Poor, to the 31st day of March, 1851.” | 

Cotoxe, SIBTHORP said, the office of | 
the Poor Law Commission had now been 
established about twenty years, and he 
would like to know what good it had ever 


done. Instead of nine assistant eommis- 
Sioners, there were now thirteen inspectors; 
but, though the names differed, the nui-| 
‘ance remained. When the poor fell under 





with the hon. and gallant Colonel that not 
a shilling should be charged on the Conso- 
lidated Fund in England, without a corre- 
sponding charge as far as Ireland was con- 
cerned. With regard to Scotland, he was 
sorry to say that such an establishment 
had been introduced into that country. It 
demoralised the people, and removed that 
eare and prudence which were the peculiar 
characteristics of the Scotch character. 
Mr. BRIGHT said, that he wished for 
a moment to make an allusion to the sala- 
ries paid to the secretaries of the Poor Law 
Commission. Looking at the estimates he 
found that the president of the Poor Law 
Board had 2,000/. a year, while the two 
secretaries had 1,500/. a year each. He 
was sure that it would be no disparagement 
to the noble Lord the Member for Ply- 
mouth, who was one of the secretaries, 
and had a seat in that House, if he were 
to say that it was absurd that he, as seere- 
tary, received the salary of 1,500I. a year, 
while the president had only 2,000/. a year, 
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The president should be a man of higher 
standing, and having a greater degree of 
responsibility. If the secretaries were to 
have 1,000/. a year, and the president’s 
salary to remain where it was, they would 
be abundantly paid. He was quite satis- 
fied that the salaries of the secretaries were 
far too high, and he wished to bring the 
matter under the consideration of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. DRUMMOND wished to impress 
on the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Montrose the necessity of having some 
central board of authority. There would 
be very much neglect if such were not the 
case. He was surprised to hear the hon. 
Gentleman say, that he regretted that the 
establishment of the poor-law in Scotland 
was injurious to that country. He hoped 
that there were persons in that House who 
had read the reports which had been made 
on the working of the poor-law in that 
country, and heard the statement made 
by the learned Lord Advocate on the sub- 
ject last year. They would, no doubt, hold 
a different impression. 

Mr. Atperman SIDNEY remarked that, 
independent of salaries, the thirteen inspec- 
tors were allowed 700/. a year each for 
travelling expenses. If they travelled 300 
days out of the 365, this charge for travel- 
ling expenses was very much beyond what 
it should be. 

Mr. BAINES said, the present seere- 
taries, with the president, were to be con- 
sidered as representing the board of com- 
missioners which formerly existed. The 
former board consisted of three commis- 


sioners at 2,000/. a year each, that was | 
6,0001.; whereas the expense of the pre- | 


sent board was but 5,000/., making a 


saving of 1,000/. per annum. With re- | 


spect to the inspectors, the whole of the 
duties of the original commissioners had 
been thrown upon them; and to the ex- 
ertions of that valuable body of men 


were to be attributed the degree of suc- | 
work- | 
He was perfectly | 


eess which had _ attended the 
ing of the poor-law. 


certain that those gentlemen who, in the 


capacity of guardians, had rendered most | 
valuable and at the same time gratuitous | 
services, would, fron: their being brought | 


so frequently into contact with the inspec- 


tors, be exactly that class which would be | 


best able to appreciate the value of the du- 


ties rendered by those gentlemen. The! 


inspectors were, in fact, the eyes and ears 
of the central department in each of those 
districts to which they were appointed. 
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They were constantly applied to by the 
boards of guardians for advice and infor. 
mation upon the most difficult and delicate 
subjects connected with the working of the 
poor-law. They were bound to investigate 
the conduct of the union officers, and the 
treatment of the paupers; and were, jn 
fact, always on the spot ready to discharge 
their duties whenever any grievance exist. 
ed of which it was necessary for the central 
board in London to inform itself accurate. 
ly. In addition to these services, their 
time was fully occupied in looking after 
the general affairs of the union, giving ad- 
vice to the guardians, in inspecting the 
unions to see that all things were properly 
| conducted, and, in fact, in making the 
| poor-law work as harmoniously and effec. 
_ tually in their districts as possible. His 
| belief was, that at this moment there was 
not in England a body of more valuable 
| and intelligent public servants than those 
| employed as inspectors under the Poor Law 
| Board; and those hon. Members who had 
had opportunities of personally witnessing 
| their exertions, would know that he was 
‘not employing the language of undue eu- 
logy when he applied that character to 
them. The number of assistant commis- 
‘sioners under the former Act was 9; un- 
der the present it was unlimited, and bis 
predecessor had made the number 13. 
| With respect to the travelling expenses, 
the rate of allowance, in addition to the 
‘salaries, was a guinea per day for travel- 
ling and incidental expenses, and the ex- 
_penses of actual locomotion. 
| Mr. K. SEYMER said, that the only 
complaint which he had to make of the in- 
spectors was, that he did not see them 
often enough in the country. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, that he did not 
think the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Poor Law Commissioner had given a satis- 
factory answer to either the observatien 
made by himself or by the hon. Member 
ior Stafford. He stated, that at present 
there were two secretaries and a president, 
_who were to be considered in the place of 
the board; that the board formerly cost 
6,0001. a year, while they now paid the 
president and the two secretaries only 
5,0001. a year. Why should they be s- 
tisfied to pay 5,0001. a year because they 
once paid 6,000/. a year. These seere- 
'taries stood in the same position to the 
right hon. Gentleman as the Under Seere- 
tary of State did to his principal. It was 
absurd, then, that he should only have 


2,000/., and he (Mr. Bright) did not pro 
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ose to increase it, while they had 1,5001. | poor-law officials in England out of the 
He would not comment on the capabilities | Consolidated Fund, when such was not al- 
of these gentlemen. They might be as | lowed in Ireland. 

good as any they knew; but their salaries | Sir G. PECHELL said, the hon. and 
were too high. He intended, therefore, to | learned Attorney General had insisted, in 
move that their salaries be diminished by | connexion with the Bill for extending the 
the sum necessary to bring them down to | jurisdiction of the county court, that the 
1,000/. a year each. With regard to the | judges should not have more than 1,000/. 
inspectors, he would ask whetherthe guinea a year, nor more than 15s. a day for 
a day was not an addition to their salaries, ‘their travelling expenses. Now, he (Sir 
and whether they had not their expenses G. Pechell) did not see why the poor-law 
allowed besides—that was, whether they | inspectors should have a guinea a day for 
had not a guinea a day whether they ‘tra- | their expenses, if the judges of the county 
yelled or not? If such were the case, it|court were only to have 15s. He was 
would be better to have it all charged as gratified in being able to express his satis- 
salary. With regard to the secretaries, he | faction at the manner in which the Presi- 
would ask the Government whether they | dent of the Poor Law Board discharged his 


would not consent to the reduction he pro- | duties. 


posed ? 


Cotoxen RAWDON complained of so 


The CHANCELLOR or tos EXCHE-! much money being paid to poor-law offi- 
QUER said, that there were two secreta- cers out of the Consolidated Fund, while 


ries, one in Parliament, the other not. The 
latter used to receive 2,0001. as a commis- 
sioner, had served thirteen years, and now 
discharged duties as important for 1,500. 
It would be exceedingly hard to deprive 
him of that amount; a piece of more false 
economy could not be proposed. The 
salary of the secretary who held a seat 
inthat House would come for consideration 
before the Committee on. official salaries 
recently appointed, and pending the in- 
quiry of the Committee, it would not be 
dealing fairly with the office for the House 
of Commons to interfere. The Govern- 
ment were prepared to act on the recom- 
mendations of that Committee when they 
were made. 

Mr. BRIGHT admitted that there was 
some force in the remark of the right 
hon. Gentleman, with reference to the 
salary in the second case being under 


consideration of the Committee on Official Fund 
All gentlemen were declared | *@"¢ 
ae ‘ation had never exceeded 160,0002. or 


Salaries, 
eflicient when their salaries were made the 
subject of discussion. Ie should not di- 
vide the House on his proposition. 

Mr. J. E. DENISON said, that the 
principle of allowing the poor-law inspec- 
tors a guinea a day whether they travelled 
or not was a bad one. 

Mr. BAINES said, that he had no diffi- 
culty in stating that it was his opinion that 
the guinea a day should be considered as 
part of the inspectors’ salary. 

Mr. MONSELL reminded the House of 
the observation which was made by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Portarling- 
ton, referring to the payment of certain 








|no such assistance was given to Ireland. 


The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, that in 1846 it had been 
arranged to pay certain charges for medi- 
eal officers, &c., out of the Consolidated 
Fund in England and Scotland, where the 
county police were not paid by the Govern- 
ment. But the cost of the constabulary in 
Ireland was paid out of the public Exche- 
quer; for the year ending February last 
it amounted to 574,000/., having in- 
creased upwards of 90,000/. within the 
last two years. 

Cotone, DUNNE said, that the police 
in Ireland ought to be reckoned as a 
military foree. The expense of the poor- 
law in Ireland had much increased since 
the arrangement made in 1846. 


Sm R. FERGUSON reminded the 


| Chancellor of the Exchequer that a por- 
|tion of the constabulary expenses had 


always been borne by the Consolidated 
The portion borne by local tax- 


180,0000. 

Mr. BRIGHT did not think that Tre- 
land was so badly used in this matter, 
after all, seeing that last year 62,8001. 
was voted for the poor-law establishment 
of Ireland, and only 35,0001. for that of 
England. With respect to general local 
taxation, he begged to say that a thorough 
reform of the grand-jury system would en- 
able Ireland to obtain a reduction of that 
without coming to that House. 

Mr. MONSELL said, that supposing 
the grand. jury system were reformed, the 
only saving that could be effected by that 


means was upon the 1,100,000/, of grand- 
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jury cess; and of that sum the hon. Mem- 
ber would perhaps be surprised to learn 
the grand juries had the control over one- 
fourth only, the rest being compulsory. 
Since the period when the right hon. 
Member for Tamworth made the arrange- 
ments which were alluded to by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the poor-rates in 
Ireland had increased from 13,0007. to 
14,0001. a year, which surely ought to 
be taken into account by the House; 
and it should be recollected that the local 
taxation in Ireland amounted to rather 
more than 5s., whilst the whole amount of 
local taxation in England, as stated by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer last year, 
amounted to 2s. 43d. in the pound. 

Mr. AtperMAN SIDNEY was anxious 
that the President of the Poor Law Board 
should give the House some distinct assur- 
ance as to the emoluments of inspectors. A 
great number of gentlemen gave their time 
to the administration of the poor-law, and 
rendered great services without remunera- 
tion. He wished to know whether, of the 
thirteen inspectors, each inspector was to 
have a clerk allowed to him? There were 
other inspectors who had no clerks allowed 
to them. There were the inspectors of 
factories, and there was scarcely a union 


in England where they were not obliged 
to employ clerks for Parliamentary returns. 
He did not know what was the duty of in- 
spectors, which should require them to 


keep a clerk. He wished the right hon. 
Gentleman to state what was the fixed 
amount of salary which he would in future 
recommend, and whether he intended to 
discontinue all allowance for travelling ex- 
penses ? There was one inspector for every 
four counties, and therefore the expenses 
of travelling were quite unnecessary. 

Mr. V. SMITH said, that the poor-law 
was admirably managed in Scotland, and 
Sir M. O’Neile received only 1,2007. a 
year. He begged to ask why the Irish 
board should keep an architect ? 

Si W. SOMERVILLE: In addition 
to the general duties of visiting and in- 
specting buildings, there were now a num- 
ber of workhouses in the course of erec- 
tion, and his duties became very much in- 
creased. The building of workhouses was 
undertaken in this country by the board of 
guardians, who employed their own archi- 
tect. In Ireland it was undertaken by a 
person in the employment of the commis- 
sion. 

Mr. ARKWRIGHT moved, as an 
Amendment upon the Vote then under 
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consideration, that instead of thirteen jn. 
spectors—eight at 700I. a year, and five 
at 5007. a year—the number should be 
reduced to eight—namely, three at 700), 
a year each, and five at 500/.—making a 
total reduction of 3,5001. 

Afterwards Motion made, and Question 
put— 

“That a sum, not exceeding 224,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray Expenses con. 
nected with the administration of the Laws relat. 
ing to the Poor, to the 3lst day of March, 1851,” 

Mr. AtpermMan COPELAND supported 
the Motion. It was quite impossible that 
taxation could go on on the present system, 
and the Government ought to apply their 
minds to the question whether the pro. 
perty of the country should pay the taxa. 
tion. 

Sir R. PRICE said, that the question 
was whether the board was too large for 
the purposes for which it was intended, 
In his opinion, the poor-law would be of 
little use if they in any degree diminished 
the power of the board in London. They 
should have a board of supervision to keep 
every part of the country under control 
until one general system was adopted, 
He bore his testimony in favour of the 
present law, and in favour of the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the estab- 
lishment, believing that he was doing his 
duty beneficially to the country, and with 
honour to himself. Although he did not 
say that it might not be possible to reduce 
the number of inspectors, he said that the 
House was not thoroughly conversant with 
the subject, and the board in London would 
be weakened if they took away a large 
part of its establishment. 

Sm G. GREY said, that the increase 
of the number of inspectors was founded 
on the recommendation of the Committee, 
which went fully into the whole adminis- 
tration of the poor-law. They reported 
that the number of inspectors was insufli- 
cient to enable the central board to exer- 
cise that supervision which was indispen- 
sable to the due administration of the law. 
Government had proposed the limit at 
twelve, but the hon. Member for Somer- 
setshire had said that it was indisereet to 
fix the limit at twelve, thinking that a 
larger number might be necessary for the 
due administration of the law. 

Mr. BRIGHT would not consent to 
vote for the proposition unless they h 
some more information on the subject. 
He thought that it was quite within the 
bounds of probability that thirteen inspec- 
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tors were too many, but it did not appear 
that eight would be a sufficient number. 
If the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board would give his opinion that 
they could be reduced, he would vote for 
such reduction. 

Mr, AtperMan COPELAND said, he 
had been assured that in the borough which 
he had the honour to represent, for every 
shilling spent in the maintenance of the 
poor, another shilling was spent in main- 
taining the executive. 

Mr. BAINES said, that with regard to 
the number of inspectors all he could say 
was, that when the question came under 
discussion in 1847—there having been 
nine up to that time—Parliament came to 
the conclusion that that number was in- 
sufficient. The next proposition went to 
increasing the number to twelve, and a 
clause was introduced making that the 
limit; but it was the opinion of the House 
that the limit of twelve should be struck 
out, lest circumstances might at a future 
day require a greater number. When his 
predecessor (Mr. Buller) came into office, 
he considered maturely the question of the 
number of inspectors, and when examined 
before the Committee, gave it as his de- 
liberate opinion that less than thirteen 
would not be sufficient. On his responsi- 
bility he made the number thirteen; and 
everything that had occurred to him (Mr. 
Baines) during the year and a half he had 
been in office, had led him to believe that 
thirteen was the proper number. But he 
confessed he was not surprised that this 
Motion should come from the hon. Mem- 
ber, because a short time since a peti- 
tion had come up from Leominster for the 
reduction of the expenditure at Somerset 
House; and about a week after, the 
board was obliged to consider a plan, ema- 
nating from the guardians of that union, 
by which the salaries of all its officers were 
to be reduced 20 per cent, in consequence 
of the reduction in the prices of agricultu- 
ral produce. The board, although anxious 
at all times to treat the recommendations 
of boards of guardians with respect, had 
declined to agree to that proposal, alleging 
that the salaries had not been raised with 
the rise in provisions, and that until the 
present state of things had become perma- 
nent, it would not be expedient to do any- 
thing calculated to interfere with the effi- 
cient working of the poor-law. They had 
given that opinion, and hence the present 
Motion. 


Sin W. JOLLIFFE was not disposed 
VOL, CXI, [rmep senrtes.] 
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to support the Amendment, considering it 
necessary to have that efficient inspection, 
the want of which had been a complaint 
especially prominent in the Andover Union 
inquiry. There were, however, many 
items in this enormous estimate, which he 
thought objectionable. For example, he 
wanted to know how many auditors there 
were, and in what proportions the large 
item of 13,5001. was distributed among 
them. 

Mr. BAINES could not exactly say at 
the moment how many auditors there were, 
but the salaries varied from 2501. to 5001. 
per annum, according to the districts. The 
increase in the charge under this head, 
from 13,0007. to 13,5002., was oceasioned 
by the expense of advertising the various 
audits. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 36 ; 
Noes 157: Majority 121. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. AtpeRMAN SIDNEY objected to the 
number and expense of the auditors. The 
expense of railway audit, which was so intri- 
cate, was only about one-fourth that of the 
poor-law. He moved that the sum be re- 
duced by 8,000/., which would leave suffi- 
cient to pay ten auditors 5001. a year 
each. 

Afterwards Motion made, and Question 
put— 

“That a sum, not exceeding 219,500/., be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to defray Expenses connected 
with the administration of the Laws relating to 
the Poor, to the 31st day of March, 1851.” 

Mr. BAINES said, that recently a great 
deal of additional duty had been imposed 
upon the auditors, who were not at all 
overpaid. The salaries of some were only 
2501., while none were above 500]. He 
was of opinion that there was no room for 
retrenchment. 

Mr. ALpERMAN COPELAND hoped that 
his hon. Friend would not divide the Com- 
mittee, but still thought that the subject 
required investigation. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, that the 
number of auditors had been the same ever 
since he lad been on the Poor Law Board. 
{Mr. Alderman Smpyey: How many are 
there?] Could not say exactly how many. 

Mr. BAINES would undertake to let 
the hon. Member know by note to-morrow 
morning the exact number. 

Mr. W. MILES suggested that in future 
the estimates should be accompanied by a 
statement of the number of auditors, their 
salaries, and services. He must say, how- 
ever, that they were a most useful and 
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efficient class of servants in the working of 
the poor-law. 

Mx HUME would support the Motion, 
on the understanding that the payment of 
the auditors should be thrown on the unions, 
and that each union should pay for its own 
auditors. 

Mr. Atperman COPELAND felt assured 
that, in that case, the accounts of each union 
would be audited for 507. He knew it could 
be done in the union of Stoke-upon-Trent. 
Some of his constituents waited upon him 
last week, and stated that in that borough 
for every shilling applied to the relief of 


the poor the executive cost another shil- | 


ling. 


Mr. SLANEY would oppose the Mo- | 


tion on the ground of economy, to which | 


he considered the auditors contributed in a 
large degree. He believed that the exe- 
ecutive only cost 20 per cent on the outlay 
for the poor. 


Mr. BAINES said, that the hon. Al-| 


derman would find in the appendix to the 
estimates all the information he required 
respecting the districts, the salaries, and 
the number of auditors. The whole num- 


ber of auditors was fifty, their salaries va- 
ried from 901. to 4501., the average of 


salaries being 2707. The number of unions 
was upwards of 600. 

Mr. ALtperMAN SIDNEY said, that he 
should nevertheless divide, because, with 
only six auditors in Ireland, he did not see 
what was wanted in England with fifty. 


Mr. BRIGHT thought the explanation | 


of the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Commissioner satisfactory. 
derman had said he would undertake to 
audit each union for 50/.; but as the 
unions were 600, it would appear by an 
easy calculation that the sum at present 
paid was only about 22/. There would, 


therefore, be no economy in adopting the | 


hon. Alderman’s offer. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP said, hon. Mem- 
bers opposite gave a very singular support 
to Her Majesty’s Ministers in that House 


on these questions, which contrasted very | 


oddly with their reform and retrenchment 
speeches on the hustings. But wherever 
there was honey there would be found bees 
—or rather drones. The conduct of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite showed them to be, 
as far as the principles of economy were 
eoncerned, mere shams and_ shadows. 
Every day he passed through the streets 
of the metropolis he met persons who cau- 
tioned him to beware of the traps of the 
free-traders, who would, he hoped, some 
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|fine morning be caught in their own 
| traps. 
| The Committee divided:—Ayes 56; 
| Noes 181: Majority 125. 
| Mr. W. MILES said, with regard to 
| the item of 35,0001. for the salaries of 
!schoolmasters and _ schoolmistresses jn 
unions, that ever since the new system of 
the Government paying the schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses, came into operation 
in 1846, though alterations might have 
'taken place in the salaries, this item had 
always remained the same. 
| Mr. BAINES regretted that not having 
had notice of the question, he was not ina 
| position to answer it; and he was not 
aware that exactly the same sum had been 
voted since 1846. The right hon. Baronet 
who introduced the change in 1846 did it 
with a view of improving the character of 
the schools, and it was then proposed that 
| the schoolmasters and _ schoolmistresses 
should be paid out of the Consolidated 
Fund. The highest salary given was 60. 
, a year with rations, and he believed they 
ranged from 101. to 601. The greatest 
care had been taken to increase the effi- 
ciency of the schoolmasters ; there had 
been communications between the Commis- 
| sion and the Committee of Privy Couneil 
/on the subject, and he believed that upon 
the whole the character of the schools had 
| been greatly improved. 
| Mr. W. MILES said, it really did seem 
| to him that on such a vote as this they 
should have the fullest information. When 
the salaries were adjusted, those school- 
masters and schoolmistresses who were in- 
| efficient, he presumed would be discharged. 
| He wished to know whether that had been 
| done, and whether the education of the 
poor was conducted in an efficient and pro- 
|per manner? It was only with this view 
that he put the question. 

Mr. BAINES could answer that that 
had been the case within the last two 
| years. Of course these improvements were 
| gradual. There was a constant course of 
improvement now proceeding. 

Mr. Atperman COPELAND thought 
that in the absence of information it was 
his duty to move that the Chairman report 
progress, and ask leave to sit again. 

Mr. LAW hoped his hon. Friend would 
not take the sense of the House upon that 
question, because, though it might be the 
furthest from his intention, it might seem 
to amount to a censure on the right hon. 
President of the Poor Law Commission, of 
whose labours the House had the highest 
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appreciation. It was to be lamented that 
his right hon. Friend had not had notice of 
the question. 

Mr. W. MILES agreed entirely with 
what had been said by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. It was not his intention to 
object to this vote, but he wished to get 
some information. As the right hon, Gen- 
tleman was not able to give it, but still 
said improvements were going on in the 
character of the schools, that to him (Mr. 
Miles) was perfectly satisfactory, and he 
could only say that the sum of 35,0U0J. to 
educate the 60,000 children who were in 
union workhouses could not be better spent. 

Mr. Atperman COPELAND withdrew 
his Amendment. 

Vote agreed to. 


SUPPLY—MINT. 

(11.) 35,0001. to defray the expenditure 
for the several branches of the Mint. 

Mr. THORNELY asked the Master of 
the Mint whether he had made arrange- 
ments for an increased issue of florins, and 
also whether it was intended to issue more 
of the small coin called threepenny pieces, 
a coin which he understood had been found 
to be exceedingly convenient ? 5 


Mr. SHEIL replied, that with respect 
to the florin he had already upon a former 
oceasion stated the reason why the issue of 


that coin was suspended. It was intended 
to issue the florin in another shape, with 
those additions which public opinion seem- 
ed todemand. With respect to the smaller 
coin to which the hon. Gentleman had al- 
luded, in consequence of communications 
he had had from the hon. Gentleman, and 
also from the hon. Member for Westmin- 
ster, he had given directions that a large 
quantity be coined. 

Mr. ALpeErMAN COPELAND complained 
that magistrates had day by day persons 
brought before them for passing base coin, 
and they found that the Solicitor to the 
Mint alone was the arbitrator as to whe- 
ther a prosecution should take place or not. 
Generally speaking it was not respectable 
tradesmen who were the sufferers, but the 
poor. Nine times out of ten the sellers of 
fruit in the streets of the metropolis were 
the sufferers by this base coin. Last week 
a case occurred before a Colleague of his, 
in which the Solicitor to the Mint refused, 
under any circumstances, to prosecute a 
party for passing base coin. In many 
cases where the Solicitor to the Mint had 
refused, the City had prosecuted, and to 
conviction, This was not a power which 
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ought to be delegated to the Solicitor to 
the Mint. He hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and the Attorney General would 
attend to this matter, for it was a growing 
evil. It was a painful thing for him to sit 
as a magistrate, and find a poor woman not 
alone deprived of her goods—only a penny- 
worth of apples, perhaps—but also of 
2s. 5d. in money. Sometimes, finding the 
deception practised upon her, she took the 
law into her own hands, and maltreated 
the man so much that he was kept to his 
bed for two or three weeks. 

Mr. HUME wished to know when the 
changes recommended by the Mint Com- 
mission, now a twelvemonth ago, would 
take effect? The public expected some 
fruit to arise from that inquiry. 

Mr. SHELL said, that in consequence 
of the report made by the Mint Commis- 
sion, the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the Government had directed their atten- 
tion to the subject; and the result was 
that a representation had been made to the 
moneyers and assayers, intimating that 
their relation to the Mint was to undergo 
a very speedy and considerable change. 
The Committee would not expect him to go 
into the details of the change, but no time 
would be Jost in carrying it into effect. 

Mr. HUME asked if this change could 
be made without an Act of Parliament. If 
not, the sooner it was introduced the better. 

Mr. SHEIL said, the Government had 
decided on the nature of the changes, and 
one was that the body called the moneyers 
were to be deprived of what they called 
their privileges; and, therefore, whether 
the business was in future conducted by 
open contract or otherwisepthere would be 
a great saving of the public expenditure. 

Mr. LAW said, the subject of the Mint 
prosecutions was well. deserving the atten- 
tion of the Government officers. The Mint 
stood in a different position, in some re- 
spects, from other bodies. If the magis- 
trates recommended prosecutions, the offi- 
cers of the Mint, on tlieir own responsi- 
bility, either took that course or abstained 
from it. If they came into court without 
sufficient evidence, the court had no means 
of disallowing the expenses, as in ordinary 
cases; for as the costs of the prosecutions 
were defrayed by Government, the court 
had nothing to do with it. Thus, the Mint 
was in a position to refrain from prosecut- 
ing with impunity in cases where they 
ought to prosecute, and they might prose- 
cute in cases where they ought not, and 
still be sure of their expenses, 
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The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 


believed it was the universal practice for 
no Mint prosecution for felony to be insti- 
tuted without his sanction. All the cases 
were laid before him, the circumstances 
deposed to, together with the character 
and description of the witnesses by whom 
they were supported. And inasmuch as 
it was of the utmost importance, in cases 
of this kind, to carry public opinion with 
them, as well as to punish the offenders, 
all the circumstances underwent a yery 
careful consideration. 

Mr. LAW said, his observations did not 
apply to the prosecutions for felony; in 
none of the cases under the superintend- 
ence of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had there been anything approaching to 
irregularity. He spoke of the ordinary 
cases of misdemeanour, uttering counter- 
feit coins—though the same offence became 
felony on its second commission. He had 
had upwards of twenty years’ experience 
of these cases—he had been one of the 
counsel to the Mint some years ago, and 
though these cases had been better con- 
ducted of late years, he must say he had 
seen a great deal which he did not like. 
He spoke of the discretion which was 
ordinarily reposed, not in the Solicitor to 
the Mint, but in a person who was no so- 
licitor at all, or even his clerk, the third 
party being the person who usually exer- 
cised this discretion. 

Mr. SHEIL said, the course which was 
pursued in all prosecutions was this: The 
evidence was laid before the Solicitor to 
the Mint. He roughly investigated that 
evidence, and he then appeared before the 
board to obtain their sanction to the pro- 
secutions. No criminal was ever brought 
to trial without the sanction of the board. 
It would be found, upon inquiry, that there 
was hardly any instance—he believed not 
one—of a prosecution having failed. A 
change had been recently effected, by 
which the Solicitor to the Mint had been 
got rid of, and the whole of the business 
transferred to the Solicitor to the Treasury, 
whose salary was 800/.a year. The busi- 
ness referred to was now confided to Mr. 
Powell, a gentleman of great experience, 
in whom the Government had the fullest 
confidence. The Commissioners had re- 
commended a great change in these pro- 
secutions—amongst other things, that the 
first offence of uttering should be dealt 
with summarily. 

Mr. LAW said, that unless the practice 
had been totally altered within the last 
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few years, many of the prosecutions had 
failed. 

Mr. SHEIL said, that unless he was 
very much mistaken indeed, there had 
been no instance of failure. 

Mr. AtpermMan SIDNEY said, the com. 
plaint was, not that there were too many, 
but too few prosecutions. In the papers that 
morning a case had appeared of a notorious 
smasher being placed before the magis- 
trates on Saturday; and immediately on 
his being arraigned at the bar, it was inti- 
mated by the clerk of the Solicitor to the 
Mint that no prosecution would take place, 
The magistrates had, however, determined 
to hear the ease, and had found sufficient 
evidence on which to commit him for trial, 
This was no uncommon occurrence in the 
city of London. At several recent ses- 
sions, when the Mint refused to prosecute, 
the magistrate committed the prisoners, 
who had afterwards received sentence of 
transportation. The complaint was that 
the Government should by their officers 
connive at these cases. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the Government did not connive at 
there being no prosecution. It had been 
the practice so long as he had been in 
office not to throw the weight of the Go- 
vernment prosecution into cases of a doubt- 
ful character; still, if the parties who had 
suffered, chose to prosecute, it was compe- 
tent for them todo so. It was a mistake 
to suppose that the Government, or any 
other person, had withdrawn the witnesses 
in the case referred to by the last speaker. 
During the time he had been in office there 
had not been a single acquittal on a charge 
for felony; and he believed the case was 
the same with the misdemeanours. It was 
of the utmost importance for the publie to 
know that the Government did not lightly 
undertake these prosecutions. Other peo- 
ple might do as they pleased; if a prose- 
eutor thought he had a good case, there 
was nothing to prevent him bringing it 
before the court in the usual way. 

Mr. Atperman COPELAND said, his 
complaint was not of the Attorney General, 
but of the Solicitor to the Mint exercising 
his own discretion whether to prosecute or 
not. ‘These cases occurred to the extent 
of a thousand in a year. 

Vote agreed to. 


SUPPLY—PUBLIC RECORDS. 
(12.) 12,6787. for expenses connected 
with the Record Office. 
Mr. A. HOPE protested against the 
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yote, on the ground that their condition 
was not satisfactory. Some of them were 
kept in the Chapter House of Westminster, 
others in the Tower of London, others in 
the riding house at Carlton-ride, while the 
building erected for the purpose was wholly 
insufficient. There was a fire-proof chest 
in every parish church in England ; but on 
the Carlton-ride a policeman was kept as 
the only preservative against fire. It was 
a disgrace to the country. He should not, 
however, divide the House on the subject. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER had stated, at an early period of 
the Session, that it was his intention to 
ask a vote to erect a building for keeping 
the records on the Crown estate. He trust- 
ed, therefore, that the House would agree 
to the vote then before it. 

CoronEL SIBTHORP said, the records 
were at present in a worse state than they 
were forty years since. Many of these 
estimates consisted of ‘‘ miscellaneous ”’ 
and ‘ contingencies,’’ so that he was ut- 
terly at a loss to understand what such 
general terms meant. 

Vote agreed to. 


SUPPLY—INSPECTORS OF FACTORIES. 

(13.) 10,9942. for the Inspectors of Fac- 
tories. 

Mr. HUME objected to the vote, upon 
the ground that these inspectors unneces- 
sarily interfered with the owners of factories. 

Mr. BRIGHT had a word to say with 
reference to these inspectors. He said it 
somehow happened that whenever a Home 
Secretary was appointed, a relative of his 
went down to inspect the factories of Lan- 
cashire. The inspectors were probably 
very respectable, but they knew little of 
factories, and though they might allow in- 
fringements of the law sometimes to go 
unpunished, yet, in other cases, their ig- 
norance caused parties to be unnecessarily 
interfered with. He could furnish details 
of the blunders they had made, but he 
would forbear from troubling the Commit- 
tee at that late hour. He thought men who 
understood their business should be appoint- 
ed to the office, and that the relatives of 
Cabinet Ministers ought not to be selected. 

Sir G. GREY said, that one vacancy 
had occurred since he had been Home See- 
retary, and that he had consolidated the 
offices rather than appoint a relative or any 
other person. 

Vote agreed to, as were the following votes: 

(14.) 1,610/. for the payment of cer- 
tain Officers in Scotland. 
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(15.) 6,4647. for the expenses of the 
Household of the Lord Lieutenant in Ireland. 


Government Bill. 


SUPPLY—CHIEF SECRETARY (IRELAND). 
Motion made, and Question proposed— 
“That a sum, not exceeding 24,2501., be grant- 

ed to Her Majesty, to pay the Salaries and Ex- 

penses of the office of the Chief Secretary to the 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in Dublin and Lon- 

don, and the Privy Council Office in Ireland, to the 

3lst day of March, 1851.” 

Sim W. JOLLIFFE objected to the 
amount charged in this vote for ‘‘ contin- 
gencies.’’ The charge under that head in 
the Chief Seeretary’s office alone was 
2,7011., and the total charge for contin- 
gencies in the vote was 3,3211, 

Sir G. GREY said, the item of ‘‘ con- 
tingencies ’’ covered a variety of miscel- 
lancous expenses which it was impossible 
to state in detail. In the charges for the 
offices of the several Secretaries of State, 
and every other public department, a simi- 
lar item occurred. Among the expenses 
defrayed under this head were the salaries 
of extra clerks, the payment for occasional 
assistance in the offices, and other charges. 

CotoxeL SIBTHORP proposed that the 
salary of the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
should be reduced from 5,5000. to 5,0000. 

Afterwards Moticn made, and Question 
put— 

“That a sum, not exceeding 23,7501., be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to pay the Salaries and Ex- 
penses of the Office of the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in Dublin and London, 
and the Privy Council Office in Ireland, to the 
31st day of March, 1851.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 41; Noes 
156: Majority 115. 

Vote agreed to, as was also Vote (17.) for 
5,646. for the expenses of the department 
of Paymaster of Civil Services in Ireland. 

House resumed. Committee to sit again 
on Friday. 

The House adjourned at a quarter after 
One o’clock. 


S ehanhanhaaiaahaannnd 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, May 28, 1850. 


Mixvutes.] Pusuic Birts.—1* Chancery Court 
of Appeal. 
2* Fees (Court of Common Pleas). 
Reported.—The Trustees Act, 1850. 


AUSTRALIAN COLONIES GOVERNMENT 
BILL. 
Eart GREY proposed to take the sec- 
ond reading of the Australian Colonies Go- 
vernment Bill for Thursday next. 
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Lorp MONTEAGLE, having urged the 


propriety of postponing to a more distant 
day the Australian Colonies Bill, asked 
his noble Friend whether any other papers 
than those already on the table, which 
were necessary to the explanation of the 
principle of that measure, had been re- 
cently received by the Government? He 
knew that two or three packets had re- 
cently arrived from Australia in this coun- 
try; and, if any important papers had been 
received by them, it would be advantage- 
ous to their Lordships to have those papers 
for consideration, before they came to a 
decision on so grave and critical a consti- 
tutional question. 

Eart GREY observed that, with regard 
to the postponement of the Australian Bill, 
he was anxious to mect the wishes of the 
House; but he was anxious to remind the 
House that they were now arriving at that 
period of the Session when there was al- 
ways a great pressure of business in the 
House of Lords. If they deferred this Bill 
now, they would have shortly from the 
other House a large number of Bills, which 
it would be impossible for them to discuss 
hereafter fully and fairly. Though the 


notice for Thursday was but a short notice, 
yet the Bill had been for a long time be- 


fore Parliament. All the most important 
papers relating to it had been laid on the 
table at the end of last Session. The Bill 
had been long and deliberately diseussed 
in the House of Commons, and had been 
in the hands of their Lordships before the 
Whitsuntide recess. Noble Lords had 
thus had ample opportunity for preparing 
themselves for the discussion; and, unless 
it should be a serious inconvenience to his 
noble Friend to take the second reading on 
Thursday next, he should be most unwill- 
ing to postpone it toa more distant period. 
He was not aware that any new papers 
had arrived, save one, which would be laid 
on the table immediately. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE would add an- 
other motive for the postponement of the 
second reading. It was true that the Bill 
had been for some time before their Lord- 
ships, but no notice for the second reading 
had been given before that evening. There 
were other parties besides the Government 
interested in the constitution to be given 
to the colonies. Some of them had re- 
cently arrived in this country, and were 
anxious to bring their views on the subject | 
under the consideration of Parliament, 
either by petition or by some other mode, | 
before the Bill was read a second time. | 
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Now, if notice had been given of the see. 
ond reading a week ago, no allegation of 
surprise could be made; but, under the 
cireumstances which he had just stated, 
the second reading of the Bill on Thurs. 
day would operate very injuriously against 
those who intended to petition against it, 

Lorp BEAUMONT saw no validity in 
the plea which the noble Baron had urged 
for postponement, and hoped that his no. 
ble Friend (Earl Grey) would not comply 
with the noble Baron’s request. 

Lorp STANLEY observed, that though 
there were some portions of the Bill to 
which he entertained great objection, he 
had no intention of opposing its second 
reading. He did not know whether his 
noble Friend (Lord Monteagle) intended 
to oppose the principle of the Bill on its 
second reading, but he imagined that he 
did not. He admitted that their Lord- 
ships were, to a certain extent, taken by 
surprise in consequence of the indisposition 
of his noble Friend the President of the 
Council, which had induced the noble See- 
retary of the Colonies to fix the second 
reading of this Bill for Thursday; but he 
thought that that stage of the Bill ought 
not to be deferred for any length of time. 
Would his noble Friend opposite see any 
difficulty in taking Friday instead of 
Thursday for the second reading of the 
Bill ? 

Lorp MONTEAGLE remarked, that 
as far as he was personally concerned, he 
should raise no objection to the second 
reading on Friday; but the parties who 
would be taken by surprise—and he gladly 
admitted that his noble Friend (Earl Grey) 
had no intention of taking any party by 
surprise—were those who had recently ar- 
rived from the colonies, and who would be 
precluded from presenting their petition. 
If he had an opportunity of presenting 
their petition before the second reading, 
he should be satisfied. He had no inten- 
tion to divide against the principle of the 
Bill any more than his noble Friend (Lord 
Stanley). 

Eart GREY thought that the House 
ought not to be asked to postpone the see- 
ond reading of this Bill merely because 
certain parties wished to petition against 
it. He saw no difficulty in naming Friday 
for the second reading instead of Thurs- 
day. Tis only reason for fixing Thursday 
originally instead of Friday was, that there 
were two Bills standing for discussion on 
Friday, namely, the Sunday Trading Bill 
and the Distress for Rent (Ireland) Bill, 
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but neither of those Bills would, in his 
opinion, occupy much time. 
After a few words from Lord Eppis- 


BURY, 
Subject dropped. 


FEES (COURT OF COMMON PLEAS) 
BILL. 


Lorp BEAUMONT moved the Second 
Reading of this Bill, which affects two offi- 
cers of the Court of Common Pleas—the 
senior master of that court as Registrar 
of Judgments, and the officer appointed 
for registering the acknowledgments of 
married women under the Act for the 
Abolition of Fines and Recoveries. The 
Bill would give a proper remuneration to 
those officers for the fees which they now 
received, and the surplus of those fees 
would be paid into the Treasury. It would 
also give compensation to the officers for 
any loss which they might sustain. 

Lorp REDESDALE entertained con- 
siderable objections to the Bill, which was 
at present in a crude state, and suggested 
the propriety of postponing the second 
reading, to afford an opportunity for con- 
sidering its provisions. 

After a few observations from Lord 
MonteaGLe, who also entertained consider- 
able objections to the Bill, 

Lorpv LANGDALE expressed himself 
in favour of the abolition of all fees in 
courts of justice. Justice ought to be ad- 
ministered without any expense to the 
suitors; and all persons engaged in its 
administration ought to be paid by salaries, 
and not by fees. This Bill left the fees as 
they now were, and made no mention of 
any salaries. 

Lorp STANLEY thought that such 
Bills as the present ought to be introduced 
under the responsibility of Government. 
Individual Members ought not to be al- 
lowed to introduce Bills regulating offices, 
some on one principle, and another on 
another. 

Eart GREY understood that this Bill 
originated with a Committee of the other 
House, appointed to examine into the whole 
question of fees and salaries. The chair- 
man of that Committee had introduced the 
Bill, and after its introduction it had been 
supported by the Solicitor General as a de- 
sirable measure. 

Bill read 24, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House on Thursday next. 

House adjourned to Thursday next. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 28, 1850. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION. 


Sir B. HALL wished to ask the right 
hon. Home Secretary a question in refer- 
ence to the ecclesiastical courts, and the 
returns which were ordered by the House 
a month ago. He was informed that a 
young lady of interesting appearance and 
prepossessing manners, had the honour of 
holding the office of registrar of one of the 
ecclesiastical courts in this country. He 
did not wish to impugn the morality of the 
dignitary who appointed that young lady; 
indeed, she had held the office ever since 
she was five years ofage; but having heard 
that very few, if any, of the returns so or- 
dered had been sent in, he begged to in- 
quire whether it was likely that the returns 
would soon be ready to be laid on the table, 
in order that it might be seen whether there 
were any more female officials in the eccle- 
siastical courts? 

Sir G. GREY had had no notice with 
regard to this statement, and was totally 
uninformed with respect to it. The hon. 
Member wished to know whether there 
were ‘any more female officials’”’ in these 
courts; he (Sir G. Grey) was not aware 
that there was one. As to the returns, he 
would repeat what he had stated on the 
previous night, that the collection of the 
particulars required from the several dio- 
ceses must take time; he was not aware 
whether any of the returns had come in, 
but would inquire. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER THE DERBY DAY. 
Mason BERESFORD said, that he be- 


lieved there could be no opposition to the 
Motion of which he had given notice, as 
there was not a single Order of the Day 
or a single Motion set down for Wednes- 
day. Whether that was owing to the de- 
sire of hon. Members to enjoy the plea- 
sure and recreation of the day, or from a 
prophetic fear that a House would not be 
made, he could not say, but this much was 
certain that, there being no business set 
down in the paper, they might fairly ask 
for a holiday. It would also be the 29th 
day of May, which was usually considered 
a holiday. So that upon every view of the 
matter he could see no reason for objection 
to the Motion. A right hon. Gentleman, 
who had been so constantly and indefati- 
gably attentive to his duties as the Speaker, 
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ought surely to be made certain that there 
would be no sitting upon the Wednesday. 
Iie had certainly well deserved a holiday 
from the House. For the last three years 
it had been regularly voted, and although 
upon those occasions the adjournment had 
been moved by more influential Members 
than he (Major Beresford) was, yet he 
trusted he would not be considered pre- 
sumptuous in taking upon himself to move 
that the House at its rising should adjourn 
to Thursday. 

Mr. W. 8. CRAWFORD said, that he 
had always opposed the Motion. He did 
not think it creditable to the House to sus- 
pend public business for the purpose of at- 
tending a race upon the Derby day. ~ He 
had, he was sorry to say, upon other occa- 
sions very inefficiently opposed the Mo- 
tion. Upon the present, there being no 
business set down for Wednesday, he would 
not divide the House against it. But he 
wished to enter his protest against it. He 
believed the reason why no orders had 
been set down for the Derby day was, that 
it was considered a hopeless case to at- 
tempt to oppose the Motion. 

Mr. HUME felt himself in the same si- 
tuation as his hen. Friend. Ile had al- 
ways opposed the Motion, and had always 
been in a minority. But as there was no- 
thing on the paper for Wednesday he 
would have no objection to take a holiday 
himself. 

Mr. SLANEY hoped his hon. Friend 
would always find himself in a minority 
upon similar occasions. 

Motion agreed to. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR. 

Mr. W. PATTEN rose to ask a ques- 
tion respecting the salary of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, of which he had given notice. It 
appeared by the public prints that it was 
likely there would be a vacancy in the 
oftice of Lord Chancellor, and he had been 
directed, therefore, by the Committee on 
Salaries, to ask whether Government in- 
tended, in filling up the vacancy, to render 
the appointment subject to any decision 
which they might make on the recommen- 
dation of the Committee when their report 
should be before the House? It had been 
thought possible, in considering the sub- 
ject of the office and the nature of its du- 
ties, that it might come into discussion 
whether it might not be advisable to re- 
commend a separation of the judicial and 
political offices of the Lord Chancellor; and 
he wished also to ask whether, in filling up 
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the vacancy, a stipulation would be made 
that the person appointed was to take it 
subject to any decision respecting salary 
which the House might adopt on the re. 
commendation of the Committee on Sala. 
ries ? 

Mr. BOUVERIE: I beg, Sir, also to 
ask, in case of the vacancy of the Great 
Seal, whether there will be a distinct un- 
derstanding with regard to the officers 
(whose appointments are in the gift of the 
Keeper of the Great Seal, and whose fees 
and emoluments were reported upon by 
the Committee upon Fees in Courts of 
Law and Equity last year) that their ap- 
pointments will be made on the express 
condition that the tenure and existence of 
their offices, as well as their fees and 
emoluments, shall be subject to the review 
and determination of Parliament ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: Sir, in answer to 
the question put to me by the hon. Gentle 
men, I have to state, with very great re- 
gret, that the Lord Chancellor has found 
the state of his health to be such that it 
will not be possible for him to continue the 
performance of those duties which he has 
discharged with such credit to himself and 
advantage to the country. I have to state, 
therefore, that as soon as the Lord Chan- 
cellor shall have given his judgment on 
various cases which have been under his 
consideration, he will feel himself called 
upon to resign the Great Seal. I have 
further to state, that in filling up the office, 
I shall have it understood that any person 
taking the Great Seal shall have to take it 
subject to any regulation which Parliament 
may adopt on the report of the Committee. 
With respect to the fees of any officer ap- 
pointed by the Lord Chancellor, which 
should become vacant when the Lord Chan- 
cellor resigns the Great Seal, persons shall 
be appointed with fees and salaries subject 
to the determination of Parliament. With 
regard to the further question the hon. 
Member has asked, as to the separation 
of the judicial and political functions of the 
Lord Chancellor, I can only say it isa sub- 
ject which has engaged the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government. It is, how- 
ever, a question of very considerable diffi- 
culty. I have no doubt, myself, that the 
object is one very desirable to attain, and 
I trust we may be able to propose a mea- 
sure to Parliament on the subject. But, 
considering the nature of the office—con- 
sidering how closely connected it has been 
with the political history of this country— 
how much it has been connected with our 
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political administration, and with the per- 
formance of the highest functions in the 
State, it is a subject on which I should be 
loth to propose any measure without very 
serious consideration. 

Mr. HUME asked if the retiring pen- 
sion of 5,0001. a year was to be considered 
also subject to revision 2 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I think that any 
person accepting the Great Seal must take 
it subject to the decision of Parliament 
with respect to the amount of the pension. 
At the same time, without saying that 
5,000. a year is the exact pension to be 
continued, I must certainly say that I shall 
think it my duty to resist a reduction of 
the pension to such an amount as would 
prevent persons of the highest legal talent 
in the country from accepting the office of 
Lord Chancellor. 

Subject dropped. 


THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Sir G. GREY said, that as a wish had 
been expressed on the part of many hon. 
Members to make a trial of the New House 
of Parliament, and as he learnt that the 
weather was now favourable for such trial, 
he proposed that the House should hold a 
morning sitting in the new chamber on 
Thursday. He did not propose that their 
sitting should be prolonged, and therefore 
proposed to take the Elections (Ireland) 
Bill, which he thought would probably take 
only a short time. He proposed that the 
House should reassemble in their present 
chamber at Five o’clock on the same day. 


EMIGRATION OF ORPHAN CHILDREN. 

Mr. W. MILES presented a petition 
from the board of guardians of the union 
of Berwick-upon-T weed, praying the House 
to adopt some measure to promote the emi- 
gration of young females to the colonies. 
He believed that the comfort, and in some 
cases the subsistence, of the poorer classes 
depended upon the speedy settlement of the 
question whether or no emigration was to 
depend solely upon the fund derived from 
the sale of Crown lands in Australia, or 
whether the Government would come for- 
ward and support the fund by an annual 
grant, and thus benefit the colony and con- 
fer a great advantage on the mother coun- 
try, where, on account of the competition, 
both foreign and domestic, a large portion of 
the population are sinking to a famine 
level. He could never contemplate our 
possessions in America, Australia, and 
New Zealand, so fertile a soil, and so con- 
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genial to the residence of Europeans, with- 
out feeling thankful to the Great Disposer 
of events for having given those possessions 
to a country so circumscribed as England. 
The object of colonisation ought to be to 
encourage a proper class of emigrants, and 
to take care to afford them a ready supply 
of labour. The emigrants comprise a con- 
siderable number of small farmers and 
capitalists, who with their wives have been 
accustomed to have their menial occupa- 
tions performed by domestic servants, and 
who before leaving this country generally 
take the precaution to insure proper at- 
tendance by paying for the passage of those 
persons from whom they expect to derive 
the benefit of servitude on their arrival in 
the colony; but it frequently happened 
that in the course of a few months they 
were deprived of the services on which they 
had relied. He wished to confine his state- 
ments and arguments to the wants and re- 
quirements of New South Wales, and, 
therefore, would not travel over bygone re- 
ports, but would call the attention of the 
House to official documents recently issued 
to show the want of female domestics in 
that part of the world. In a paper, de- 
livered in February, entitled ‘“‘ Emigration 
to the Australian Colonies,’ he found a 
return from the 63 magisterial divisions of 
Sydney, and from the six magisterial divi- 
sions of Port Phillip, stating the want of 
labourers and domestic servants. In 33 
out of the 63 districts, the want of female 
domestic servants was very great. He 
would not trouble the House by referring 
to the returns at any length, but would 
merely give a few extracts :— 


“Carcoar. — Domestic servants, particularly 
female servants, are in request; they are not to 
be had at any wages. Liverpool.—Female house- 
servants are in great demand ; they are not pro- 
curable in the district. Campbeltown.—Farm and 
domestic servants, male and female, are in urgent 
demand. Broulee.—Female servants-of-all-work 
are in request. Queenbeyan.—Domestic servants 
of all descriptions are much required in this dis- 
trict. Tumut.—The operations of the settlers 
are completely paralysed for want of labour ; chil- 
dren from 8 years of age to 16 are engaged at 
wages from 12/. to 20/. per annum. Housemaids 
and nursemaids are much wanted. Newcastle.— 
Female farm and domestic servants are in great 
demand.” 


He thought he had said enough to show the 
difficulties under which the colonists la- 
boured in procuring female servants, and 
would now turn his attention to the ques- 
tion—is England in a position to furnish 
those female servants under a guarantee 
that the colonists shall for some time be 
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secure of their services? He conceived 
England to be in a position to find for 
those colonies an abundant supply of ser- 
vants of both sexes quite sufficient for all 
their wants, with afterwards an abundant 
yearly supply, and nothing, so far as he 
knew, stood in the way of accomplishing 
that object, except the advance made to 
New South Wales of 300,0001. Soon after 
the information of the poor-law unions his 
attention was very much directed to one 
union, containing a population of 56,000 
persons and three workhouses, in which 
were located the ablebodied, the aged, and 
the young; and on examining the pauper 
school, he was astonished at finding such a 
large number of children, many of whom 
were orphans and without protectors or 
friends. In consequence of the expense of 
maintaining three workhouses, the inmates 
were transferred to one large establish- 
ment, where the children, up to the age 
of 15, were kept apart from the elder 
paupers, not being allowed to enter the 
general ward. After that time they were 
occasionally employed in the women’s 
ward; but he was sorry to say, from the 
description of persons with whom they then 
associated, they frequently became con- 
taminated. At the age of 16 they were 
considered ablebodied, and could leave the 
house at any time, on giving 24 hours’ 
notice; and he could mention numerous 
instances of the demoralisation and crime 
which resulted from these orphan girls 
being suddenly cast upon the world. 


Emigration of 


It 
had been stated that a general disinelina- 
tion existed in the colonies, particularly in 
Australia, to the reception of pauper la- 
bour; and in that respect he thought they 
were right, because so far as ablebodied 
men and women were concerned, they were 
neither efficient labourers nor servants; but 
with respect to children the ease was far 
different, and he would endeavour to show 
the result of their industrial training, be- 
cause on that training depended their use- 
fulness to the colonists. Mr. Cooper, in a 
report made to the Emigration Commission- 
ers, said that the children brought up in 
properly-managed workhouses are more in- 
telligent, and equally as able to earn their 
livelihood by labour as when brought up by 
their parents; and he believed that under 
the existing circumstances of the colonies, 
they would prove more desirable emigrants 
than persons of the same age who have not 
had the advantages of the education given 
to children in the workhouses. Since the 
period at which that report was written, 
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other evidence had been given confy. 
matory of what he had stated. He referred 
to the evidence of those gentlemen who 
had been sent out, he believed, by a Com. 
mittee of the Privy Council, under the au. 
thority of the Poor Law Board, as commis. 
sioners, to determine as to the education 
of the schoolmasters,and as to the efficiency 
of the schools. When he stated the name 
of Mr. Tufnell as one of the five commis. 
sioners, he was sure the House would re. 
ceive with deference any opinion he might 
have given. Mr. Tufnell stated — 

“Tt is a frequent remark of visitors to work- 
house schools that the girls present a very supe- 
rior appearance to the boys ; while the former are 
healthy-looking and well-grown, the latter are 
comparatively stunted in growth, less healthy in 
look, and altogether of an inferior physical deve- 
lopment. I was long puzzled to account for this 
difference, as the treatment of both is very simi- 
lar ; but I am now persuaded that it is owing to 
the want of appropriate industrial work for the 
boys. In general there is no difficulty in finding 
abundant suitable employment for the girls ; and 
though a considerable part of it, such as sewing, 
is sedentary, the female constitution seems to 
suffer far less from confinement than the other 
sex, and in washing, scouring, bedmaking, é&c., 
there is always much of that sort of work most 
conducive to health.” 

Mr. Brown stated— 

“ The girls usually sew and knit, frequently do 
house-work, and more rarely bake, wash, and eut 
out linen.” 

Mr. Bowyer stated— 

«The industrial training of the girls is better 
provided for, as the making and mending of the 
clothing and linen of the house afford them a con- 
stant and appropriate occupation. They are 
always employed for two hours of the afternoon 
in knitting and sewing, and become in some 
places accomplished needlewomen. They always 
make their own beds, sweep and wash their own 
floors, and generally also those of a great part of 
the workhouse. They help to serve the dinner for 
the house, and the elder girls assist in the kitchen 
and wait upon the master and matron, prepara- 
tory to being placed in service. In some of the 
larger and best-regulated workhouses they even 
possess a separate laundry.” 

Mr. Ruddock gave similar evidence. Tlav- 
ing shown that the industrial and moral 
training of the workhouse girls was well 
looked to up to a certain period of life, he 
should now call the atteation of the House 
to the return moved for in 1848 by the 
late lamented President of the Poor Law 
Board. Though that return was not 80 
complete as one that had been since made, 
it was sufficiently full to enable them to 
make a subdivision of the workhouse gitls 
into three classes—those under three years 
of age—those between three and seven— 
and those between seven and sisteen. It 
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was impossible, however, for the public 
to understand from this subdivision the 
number of girls who quitted the work- 
house to compete with other children for 
labour. Last autumn he had issued cir- 
culars in the county which he represented, 
tothe different union workhouses for in- 
formation on this point, and he had ascer- 
tained that in twelve workhouses the num- 
ber of boys and girls capable of entering 
service was no less than 273. He had 
likewise inquired of the different boards of 
guardians whether they would contribute 
not only to the outfit of the children, and to 
send them to the port of embarkation, but 
also to the expenses of the voyage. The 
answers which he had received from the 
twelve unions were decidedly in the affir- 
mative, and to the effect that the guardians 
would consent to do so if the Government 
came forward with some assistance. They 
had also assured him, from the knowledge 
they possessed of the different parishes, 
that they would have no difficulty in carry- 
ing on emigration on such terms, Early 
in the Session of 1849, he had an inter- 
view with the Under Secretary of the Co- 
lonies and the President of the Poor Law 
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Board on the subject, and he believed that | 
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taken by Earl Grey on this subject. In- 
deed it was a subject which had been taken 
up by the Government, and was more a 
question of theirs than of his. In his de- 
spatch of the 26th June, 1848, to Sir C. 
Fitzroy, Earl Grey expressed his coneur- 
rence in the report of the Commissioners, 
and directed him to take measures to give 
effect to their recommendations with re- 
gard to workhouse children, and for 
placing them in a respectable position in 
the colony. In one of their letters the 
Commissioners of Colonial Emigration 
gave it as their opinion that the emigra- 
tion of these children was for the interest 
of the colony, and of the greatest benefit 
to the girls, but that they were unwilling 
to undertake it on a large scale until sufli- 
cient preparation was made in the colony 
for their proper employment and distribu- 
tion. The Emigration Committee, having 
been requested to report as to the prospeet 
of placing these emigrants in eligible si- 
tuations, stated in answer that female 
emigrants from the English workhouses 
would be acceptable to the colonists, and 
that in the Sydney districts suitable situa- 
tions might be readily obtained for 800 of 
them. The hon. Member for North North- 


both of those hon. Members concurred in| amptonshire proposed to include Ireland in 
much of what he had stated, and objected | the present Motion; but he ought to recol- 
only on the question of expense. In that lect that if he sueceeded in extending the 
Session the hon. Member for Dovor had | Motion to Irish workhouse orphans, a con- 
moved for a return similar to that moved | tribution of 5/. per head would have to be 
for by the late President of the Poor Law | made towards the expense of their passage. 
Board. He wished to direct the attention | In answer to the request of Earl Grey, it 
of the Tlouse to that return, to show the| was stated that two districts of the colony 
number of workhouse children capable of | were willing to take 1,400 of these chil- 
service. According to that return the} dren as apprentices that very year. Tav- 
number of children in the workhouses each | ing the concurrence of the legislature of 
year was 56,323. Ofthese the number of | Sydney, he should like to suggest whether 
boys capable of entering service was 4,579; | it would not be better at once to commence 
of girls, 3,694—total, 8,273. The num- | a system, which, if carried out, would lead 
ber of male orphans capable of service was 'to a greater demand for boy as well as 
1,578; female, 1,171—+total, 2,749 : about girl emigrants from the workhouses of this 
one-third of the children capable of enter-| country. It would be of the greatest use 
ing service. Ie thought there were other| to the colonists of New South Wales if 
classes of children who might be benefited | they could obtain apprentices on whose 
by emigrating, and they were—children of | services they could rely. The convict 
widows who were not in the workhouse; | boys who had been sent to Western Aus- 
children of widows who were in the work- | tralia, had, from their industrial training, 
house; children of widowers who were not | been most useful to the colony. Two 
in the workhouse; children of widowers | years ago the noble Lord the Member for 
who were in the workhouse. These, he| Bath made a Motion for sending out a 
thought, with consent of their parents, | certain number of ragged school boys; but 
might emigrate with advantage. It was | that emigration had not turned out so well 
his intention last Session to have called | as that to Western Australia, for the boys, 
attention to this subject, but he did not re-| released from restraint, conducted them- 
gret the delay that had occurred, as the | selves ill in the colony. [Lord Asutey : No, 
returns since made showed the interest}no!] At all events they did not turn out 
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so well in the colony as had been expected, | ‘‘ United Kingdom” for the words “ Eng. 
and it was to be regretted that several of land and Wales” in the Motion. He did 
them, on their arrival there, sustained | not propose the Amendment in any spirit 
themselves by petty pilfering. He asked | of hostility to the Motion, but he thought 
the House to go to the children of paupers, | that any aid granted for emigration ought 
and relieve them in the manner which he | to include Ireland as well as other parts of 
had indicated ; they should go to the chil- ithe united kingdom. There had neyer 
dren of paupers who were paupers from no | been such efforts made by any nation for 
inclination of their own, but from the force the purpose of emigration as those which 
of circumstances. He should now notice ; had been made of late years by the people 
the financial part of the question; and in| of Ireland. In corroboration of this state. 
the first place he wished to observe that | ment he might refer hon. Gentlemen to the 
nothing could be more evident than the ' tenth report of the Emigration Commis. 
economy of sending out those orphans at/! sioners, which stated that the emigration 
a comparatively trifling cost, rather than | of the last three years gave an annual 
keeping them at home at a certain and | average of 268,619 persons, being not very 
weighty expenditure. In the early part| far short of the whole annual increase of 
of his observations he had mentioned the | the united kingdom. The emigration from 
advance of 30,0001. to New South | Ireland, for the last three years, gave an 
Wales; but that, he thought, ought not to | average of 200,482 a year, which exceeded 
form any real impediment to the plan | the increase of the population by 123,844 
which he proposed, for in the years 1848 | souls per annum. At this rate, therefore, 
and 1849 that colony had remitted to this ‘the population of Ireland would be de. 
country as much as 180,000/., so that! creased in about eight years by emigration 
only 120,000/. remained due, and applica-| alone to the extent of 1,000,000 souls. 
tions for payment on account of that sum | He saw no reason why what was asked 
of 300,000/. had always been met by | from the Government for England, should 
remittances. The House would recollect | not be asked for Ireland also. Last Ses- 
he had already stated that he proposed | sion the Poor Law Amendment Act was 
that 51. for each emigrant should be con-| passed, which contained clauses referring 
tributed by the parishes ; and, in addition | to emigration; but experience had shown 
to that, he proposed that such further sum | them to be inoperative. He had received 
as might be required for the expenses of a communication from the clerk of the poor- 
the voyage, should be defrayed out of the! law union of Limerick, who stated that 
colonial fund—thus the parishes and the | last winter the guardians had advertised 
colonies contributing jointly to that which | for tenders for a loan of 6,0001., for which 
was for the benefit of both. The cost of | they offered 6 per cent under the clauses of 
the emigration of an adult would be about | the Poor Law Amendment Act; but they 
121. 10s., and of children about half that | only received a tender for 500l., and with 
price. The whole sum required from the this sum they ‘‘emigrated’’ ninety-one 
colonies for carrying out his proposal would | persons at an average expense of 5I. 10s. 
not exceed 7,000/. The generality of| per head, which left each person 13s. to 
parishes would eagerly accept the offer if) receive upon landing. These persons had 
made by the Government; and he trusted | cost the guardians 141. for their main- 
that the Ilouse would urge the subject | tenance in the workhouse; and if they had 
upon the attention of Her Majesty’s Min- | ‘‘emigrated’’ them at first, they would 
isters. Such a plan as he had proposed|have saved the difference between that 
would be the prelude to further emigration, | sum and 5/7. 10s., the cost of their pas- 
and it would be a blessing not only to New! sage. It thus appeared that the security 
South Wales, but to the other colonies of| provided for emigration loans was not s0 
this great empire. satisfactory as to lead them to hope that the 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That it is expedient that the Government, 
with the consent and assistance of the Boards of 
Guardians throughout England and Wales, should 
take immediate steps to forward the emigration 
of orphan girls, inmates of the several work- 
houses, and capable of entering service, to Aus- 
tralia as apprentices.” 


Mr. STAFFORD rose to move his 
Amendment — to substitute the words 





emigration clauses of the Bill of last Ses- 
sion could be carried into effect. The Irish 
Poor Law Commissioners reported that 
there was an increased disposition on the 
part of boards of guardians to avail them- 
selves of the provisions of the law with 
regard to emigration, and they recom- 
mended the subject to the favourable con- 
sideration of the Lord Lieutenant. The 
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number of girls recommended for emigra- | could not find words strong enough to give 
tion was 2,500, of whom 2,219 had gone, | an idea of the trouble they had, and were 
and large numbers still remained in the | likely still to have, with the women, or 
workhouses who were ready to follow. He | rather fiends in human shape, who went 
was sorry it had been supposed by some that | out in one vessel from the Marylebone 
the conduct of these Irish orphan girls had | workhouse. They were described as a 
not been so satisfactory as could be wished. | nuisance to all on board, and as using the 
In the defence, for such it was, which he | most disgraceful and disgusting language. 
was about to offer for these girls, he be- | It was stated that they could not be kept 
lieved it would be found that they were not | from the sailors, and that they almost ex- 
deserving of the censures which had been | cited the crew to mutiny. The Belfast 
cast upon them. It appeared that the | girls were purity itself when compared 
great majority of the female orphans from | with these Marylebone ladies. The Irish 
Ireland had behaved very well on board | orphan girls who went out by the Lady 
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ship, and on their landing; that they had 
given entire satisfaction in every respect, 
with the exception that they were unin- 
structed as domestic servants. Now, he 
hoped it would in future be taken into con- 
sideration the importance of improving the 
system of instruction in the lrish work- 
houses, by teaching the female orphans the 
duties of domestic servants. There were so- 
cieties in our colonies under the name of St. 
George, St. Patrick, and St. Andrew, for 
the protection of the interests of the re- 
spective inhabitants’of the three kingdoms, 
and they had strongly recommended the 
encouragement of a sound system of emi- 
gration, as equally for the benefit of the 
mother country and the colonies them- 
selves. He begged to refer to a case 
which had recently excited much attention, 
namely, the case of the fifty-three orphan 
gitls from Belfast who had gone out in the 
Earl Grey, and who were said to be all 
prostitutes. This charge was exaggerated, 
and he considered it had been shown that 
there had been no want of care in the se- 
lection of these girls. All the orphan 
girls sent out in the Harl Grey were not 
included in the condemnation. With two- 
thirds of the number no dissatisfaction was 
felt; it was only the fifty-six women who 
obtained opprobrious distinctions from the 
other emigrants under the title of ‘ the 
Belfast girls.’’ These girls obtained a 
good character from the master of the 
workhouse and the board of guardians, and 
a great deal of the irregularity of their 
conduct was attributed to the ill behaviour 
of some of the officers of the vessel. Now, 
it was obviously impossible that any certi- 
fieates of character could be depended 
upon, so that no irregularities should occur 
upon such a voyage; and before they con- 
demned these Belfast girls, let them con- 
trast their conduct with that of girls sent 
out from workhouses nearer home. The 
emigration authorities in New South Wales 








| Kennaway behaved well on the voyage, 


and had given very general satisfaction to 
their employers in the colony. The Irish 
orphan girls sent out by the New Liver- 
pool were described as uneducated and 
never to have been in any service. A 
few Irish orphans were sent out in the 
Inconstant, with regard to whom the sec- 
retary to the Orphan Board in South Aus- 
tralia said— 

“‘They do not appear to be so suitable a selec- 
tion as those by the Roman Emperor, 150 of 
whom had been accustomed to farm work, milk- 
ing, and washing ; whereas thirty-five only from 
the Jnconstant could undertake such employments, 
and the remainder show no disposition to learn, 
Few of them know anything of washing, and this 
causes the colonists to be indifferent about hiring 
them, the Irish orphans being chiefly wanted for 
the country settlers.” 

If the guardians would educate these 
orphan girls in domestic duties, there would 
be no difficulty in finding situations and a 
welcome for them in the colonies. The 
question ought to be extended, so that its 
consideration should embrace the whole 
subject of emigration from the united em- 
pire. It had been said that the colonies 
were not satisfied with those who had been 
sent out from the ragged schools; but that 
was not sustained by the fact, and he knew 
his noble Friend the Member for Bath 
would be able to defend the character of 
those whose prospects he had been so ac- 
tive in forwarding. It was also a source 
of sincere congratulation to his noble 
Friend, and those who had co-operated 
with him in assisting the operatives who 
had been obliged to leave France at the 
time of the Revolution to emigrate, that 
the conduct of those persons had been 
highly satisfactory, and their presence of 
great value in the colonies to which they 
had been sent. It was the importance 
which attached to that subject which had 
led him to wish to extend the proposition 
beyond England, and to include the work- 
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houses of Ireland also in its operation; and 
that the whole empire should be embraced 
in considering that great question of emi- 
gration. He was desirous, whether or not 
Government opposed or agreed either to 
his Amendment or the original Motion of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Somerset- 
shire, that that House, which professed to 
be the exponent of the public opinion of 
this country, should express its sentiments, 
without reference to party discussion, on 
one of the most important social questions 
which occupied the public mind of this 
country. Ile deeply regretted that the 
better classes did not take a greater inter- 
est in the question of emigration than they 
did. It was true they were not wanting 
in their contribution of funds to encourage 
and promote the emigration of their poorer 
fellow-countrymen. But he trusted the 
time was coming when the better classes 
would commence a system of emigration 
among themselves. It did not seem to him 
impossible that some of our infant princes 
hereafter should go forth to found a dis- 
tinct empire in a distant part of the world 
—an empire won, not by the sword, but 
the higher acts of peace and civilisation, 
and thus establish a more glorious do- 
minion than ever the House of Hanover 
had lost. It was highly satisfactory to 
him to see that there were various societies 
planting the principles of Christianity and 
British institutions at the Antipodes, as he 
could observe by a reference to the report 
of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. [The hon. Member 
here referred to, and read extracts from, a 
correspondence which had taken place be- 
tween some clergymen sent out by the so- 
ciety alluded to, and Earl Grey, relative 
to the want of spiritual as well as medical 
assistance which prevailed in a quarantine 
station on the coast of Canada, in conse- 
quence of the numbers of Irish emigrants 
arriving, and the prevalence of a severe 
epidemic.] Ile did not think the answer 
which the noble Earl at the head of the 
Colonial Office had given to the applica- 
tion made to him in consequence of the 
mortality caused by the epidemic amongst 
the missionaries, was such as became his 
position. All the ports of America had 
expressed their conviction that the Govern- 
ment should exercise some superintendence 
over the system of emigration. The right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Poor 
Law Department had acknowledged the dif- 
ficulty of an amendment of the law of set- 
tlement—difficulties which were so great 
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that he could not promise any proposition 
for regulating that law during the present 
Session: now, that being the case, was it 
not an additional inducement to that hon, 
and learned Gentleman to give the ques. 
tion of emigration fuller consideration? 
He was glad that that important question 
was now attracting the attention which it 
deserved. There was hardly a paper which 
one could take up, that did not contain 
some proceedings of societies established 
for the protection and encouragement of 
emigrants. The hon. Member for South 
Wiltshire had met with deserved success in 
his emigration of the distressed needle. 
women. The proposition for the Canterbury 
settlement had been very successful, and 
was deserving of every encouragement. In 
fact, it was attracting the attention of the 
better classes to a considerable extent. 
A meeting had been called at a few hours’ 
notice, at Cambridge, a short time since, 
to explain the objects of that settlement, 
and the views of the society promoting it, 
which had been most numerously attended 
by a large body not only of the under. 
graduates of that university, but by its 
professors, and others, who were anxious 
to learn intelligence of an interesting co- 
lony, and what were the prospects which 
might await emigrants of a better order. 
He thought there was a tendency through- 
out the country amongst the better classes 
to emigrate, and if it were carried into 
effect, no doubt it would be a great bless- 
ing to their humbler fellow-countrymen 
who went out to the colonies. The old 
system in the management of our colonies 
had been that in developing their resources 
we should render them independent of the 
rest of the world; and it was wonderful 
how nearly this little island had succeeded 
in realising that idea. But in the year 
1846 that idea had been abandoned, and 
we had adopted the principle of having 
recourse to the cheapest markets. He 
should not then discuss the merits of that 
principle; but he would remind those hon. 
Members who maintained it, that this 
country was not less bound at present than 
she had formerly been to promote to the 
utmost possible extent the interest both of 
the colonists and of the people of the mo- 
ther country by a wise and enlarged sys- 
tem of emigration. Let those who advo- 
cated the new idea not shrink from dealing 
with the subject of emigration in connexion 
with the great change which they had been 
so anxious to introduce. Let not the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Southwark—he 
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was sorry not to see him in his place—be 
silent now, or shrink from the discussion 
of this question in its bearings on the pre- 
sent state of the transition to which their 
colonial empire was subject. In his opin- 
jon, emigration ought to be treated alto- 
gether apart from the colonial question, 
because whatever system of colonial go- 
yernment might be adopted, it was mani- 
festly for the advantage of the inhabitants 
of every portion of this great empire that 
its productive powers should be spread 
over the most profitable fields for their 
employment. He hoped Her Majesty’s 
Government would show that they were 
not indifferent to the great, the paramount, 
and the pressing importance of that ques- 
tion. Ile believed that emigration was at 
present a fireside, a household, question in 
the united kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and he trusted that Her Majesty’s 
Government would treat it in a manner 
befitting the rulers of a great and noble 
empire. 

Amendment proposed, ‘* To leave out 
the words ‘ England and Wales,’ in order 
to insert the words ‘the United King- 
dom,’”’ instead thereof. 

Mr. HAWES regarded the question 
which had been brought under their notice 
by the hon. Member for East Somersetshire 
as one of very great interest, and he should 
be sorry to say one word that might ap- 
pear to detract from its importance. No- 
thing could be of greater importance, to 
the Australian colonies especially, than 
maintaining towards them a careful regard 
for the proper distribution of the sexes; 
and he believed many social evils would 
have been avoided if years ago more at- 
tention had been paid to this subject. But 
he was bound to say, that in all these ge- 
neral views of benevolence there were some 
limits that could never be passed—limits 
that must especially be considered by the 
House of Commons, and which it would be 
his duty now to point out. He understood 
that the hon. Gentleman sought for no 
grant of public money, and he also under- 
stood him to state that the subject had at- 
tracted the attention of his noble Friend at 
the head of the Colonial Department. 
There was, therefore, very little differ- 
ence between them; for the hon. Gentle- 
man could not attach more importance to 
the subject than Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did, and there was no indisposition 
on their part to give all the stimulus in 
their power to a wholesome system of emi- 
gration, But they must consider, first of 
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all, the capability of a colony to receive any 
particular class of emigrants; they must 
also consider the interests and welfare of 
the colonists; and then there was the 
larger question affecting the interests of 
the country at large. Some years ago, it 
was a crying evil in New South Wales that 
the proportion which the one sex bore to 
the other led to dreadful social disorders. 
Of late years that subject had attracted 
much attention, and, at last, the restora- 
tion of the equality of the sexes in New 
South Wales had almost been completely 
effected. Since the beginning of 1847, 
8,740 females had gone to Sydney, 7,000 
to Port Phillip, and 7,700 to South Aus- 
tralia—making in all 23,440. The number 
of males sent was 20,550—thus showing 
that there was rather an excess of female 
over male emigration; and of the females 
he might state that 4,128 were Irish or- 
phans. The hon. Gentleman opposite, the 
Member for North Northamptonshire, al- 
luded to the emigration of Irish orphans 
under the management of the Land Emi- 
gration Commissioners, and he was happy 
to say that it had been, on the whole, a 
successful emigration; but at the same 
time he must eall the attention of the 
House to the several colonies to which 
these females had been called, and he was 
afraid that in doing so he would have to 
ask the hon. Member not to urge this emi- 
gration too rapidly, lest he should actually 
defeat the object he had in view. The 
hon. Member for East Somersetshire had 
alluded to a despatch of Earl Grey ad- 
dressed to the Governor of New South 
Wales, which had led to a large emigra- 
tion of females, who were sent over with a 
special view to improve the social and do- 
mestie condition of the colonists; and he 
was ready to admit that great social good 
had been accomplished by sending that 
large number of females. He could as- 
sure his hon. Friend that there was but 
one wish and feeling pervading alike the 
Colonial Office and the Land Emigration 
Commissioners. Their only desire was, to 
supply the colonists with that kind of emi- 
gration which was most likely to be bene- 
ficial to them, and, at the same time, most 
advantageous to the emigrants themselves. 
The Commissioners had had their atten- 
tion called to the large number of Irish or- 
phans that were crowding the workhouses 
in Ireland, and the House, he doubted not, 
would agree with him that the Commis- 
sioners were right in devoting their funds 
to relieve that pressing necessity. Well, 
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the large number of 4,128 orphans had 
already been sent to the colonies; and from 
the accounts received, it was quite clear 
that the supply of that species of female 
emigrants, whether to Sydney, to Ade- 
laide, or to Melbourne, had been equal to 
the requirements of these colonies. The 
hon. Member for North Northamptonshire 
had alluded to the 219 female emigrants 
sent out in the ship oman Emperor. The 
Committee appointed to watch over their 
interests was constituted an official board. 
That board received them on their arrival 
in the colony, and procured situations for 
nearly all of them. The second ship was 
the Inconstant, by which 195 female emi- 
grants were sent out, 150 only of whom 
were hired while on board. On the 21st 
of October, 26 of those orphan girls 
were unengaged, the reason probably 
being that the number that had arrived 
in the colonies had already exceeded the 
demand. In a letter addressed by the 


Chairman of the Orphan Immigration 
Committee to the Colonial Secretary at 
Sydney, dated Melbourne, October 26, 
1849, and which was signed by the Bi- 
shop of Melbourne, as President, the fol- 
lowing passage occurred :-— 

“The board beg now to state to your Ilonour 


the following facts, as bearing upon the subject 
of orphan immigration, both from England and 
Treland— 1. That the demand for the orphans 
has sensibly diminished. 2. That the orphans 
by each succeeding ship have been disposed of to 
parties of a lower rank, and less desirable class 
than those preceding. 3. That there is shown 
by the public a decided preference for other bounty 
immigrants, on account of the inexperience and 
incapacity for household work of the orphan girls. 
4. That the cost of these latter to the colony is 
even greater, by the recent regulations of the 
Commissioners, than that of the former. Under 
these circumstances, the board cannot but look 
forward with some degree of anxiety to the re- 
sponsibility of disposing of those orphan girls who 
may be at present on their passage, and of those 
who will have been embarked before any commu- 
nication can be made to the Government at home, 
and they would venture to suggest that it would 
be expedient to suspend this branch of emigration 
to the Port Phillip district until the board may 
feel themselves justified by further experience in 
recommending its removal,” 

That was from Port Phillip. Similar re- 
commendations had been given by the 
orphan boards in South Australia and 
Sydney. The whole number of orphan 
emigrants sent out in the course of the 
year was 1,600, and the authorities had 
urged the Emigration Commissioners to 
reduce that number to one-half. He did 
not mention this for the purpose of dis- 
couraging female emigration, but he did 
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wish to impress it upon the House that 
they were dealing with a species of emi. 
gration that required great care and con. 
sideration. 1f they were to bring a large 
number of decent and respectable persons 
upon the shores of the colonies without 
being able to procure them situations or 
give them employment, the probability 
would be that they would add to, rather 
than diminish, that social evil which it was 
their object to remove. Ile would call the 
attention of the House to the amount of 
the funds in the hands of the Emigration 
Commissioners. He could assure his hon, 
Friend that on the part of the Colonial 
Office there was every desire to promote 
the object in which his hon. Friend took 
so deep an interest. Indeed, he was 
happy to say, that in regard to the object, 
if it were practicable to attain it, there 
was no difference of opinion ; but it must 
be remembered that the funds which were 
placed in the hands of the Secretary of 
State were held by him only as a trustee, 
It was his duty to administer them first 
under the provisions of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and next under the general regula- 
tions laid down by the colonial authorities, 
who could best judge of the means of em- 
ployment, and of the nuriber of emigrants 
they could profitably receive. There were 
limitations upon the power of the Colonial 
Secretary as to the persons to be selected 
for emigration. Ile could not take per- 
sons from any particular part of the cou- 
try, or from any particular class. In his 
desire to relicve Ireland, he had departed 
from the general rule, which was, that the 
funds placed in his hands, derived from 
colonial sources, should be applied in 4 
manner that should be beneficial to the 
whole community and to all classes. If, 
indeed, the funds were unlimited, probably 
the noble Lord at the head of the Colonial 
Department might do well, in further pro- 
moting female emigration, always to keep 
one consideration in mind, namely, the 
power of the colonists themselves to absorb 
that particular class of emigrants ; for no- 
thing could be more prejudicial to the gene- 
ral cause of emigration, and nothing more 
injurious to the colonies, than the sending 
out of a larger number of female emigrants 
than could be absorbed by the colonies. 
He could not hold out quite so promising 4 
prospect of the funds for promoting eml- 
gration generally, as might be inferred 
from the statement of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Somersetshire. At 
this moment there was a very trifling avail 
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able balance in the hands of ‘the commis- 
sioners for the ensuing year. Whatever 
funds were to be received on account of 
emigration were to be derived from the 
colonies, to which, of course, would be 
added any vote that the House of Com- 
mons might determine to grant. For emi- 
gration to New South Wales, the commis- 
sioners, after the resumption of emigration 
in the end of 1847, expended, up to the 
latter part of 1848, one sum of 100,0000. 
which had long since been paid by the 
colony. By the middle of 1849 they ex- 
pended a second sum of 100,000. pro- 
vided for by advances from the Treasury; 
and they had since expended a third 
amount of 100,000I., for which the claims 
only fell due as news was received of the 
ships’ arrivals. This made 300,000/. in 
all, either paid or to be paid by the colony. 
The commissioners had also expended for 
New South Wales about 43,7001., received 
from private contributions, and also the 
colony's share of the convict emigration 
grant, which amounted to upwards of 
23,0007. Thus, in two years and a half, 
the commissioners had expended about 
370,0001., or at the rate of 147,000I. per 
annum. The available funds up to the 
present date had all been employed. 
There would be the means, however, of con- 
tinuing the emigration at a moderate rate. 
With regard to South Australia, the emi- 
gration to that colony in 1849 consisted of 
0,175 persons. The amount of funds 
available for 1850, when last estimated, 
would scarcely admit of sending one ship 
ina month. Under these circumstances 
it would at this moment be undesirable to 
give any stimulus to further emigration. 
The Government could only act upon the 
best information they could obtain from 
the colonies. He had no wish to oppose 
the general object of the hon. Gentleman ; 
he was desirous only of making a plain 
statement to guard the House against sup- 
posing that the Government could do more 
than they were really able to do. He 
could not avoid calling the attention of the 
House to the fact that the boards of guar- 
dians hitherto had not manifested any 
strong desire to contribute thet 5l. a head 
which the hon, Gentleman proposed should 
be a part of the arrangement. Speaking 
as far as regarded Sydney, and he believed 
he might extend the remark to New South 
Wales, he could say that unless that con- 
tribution were made, the proposition of the 
hon, Gentleman would not be considered 
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the assistance which might be afforded by 
the Treasury in furtherance of this emi- 
gration plan, the House should bear in 
mind how prejudicial such advances were 
calculated to be, by drying up the sources 
of private contributions. The number of 
emigrants from Ireland to the United 
States and Canada in the ten years prior 
to 1847, was 740,000, and from 1847 to 
1850, 730,000, making a total, in thirteen 
years, of 1,470,000. The number of emi- 
grants from the united kingdom during the 
years 1847 to 1850, was 805,857, being 
an annual average of 268,619, approxi- 
mating to the average annual increment of 
population. The funds expended to pro- 
mote this emigration amounted in the 
whole to 1,743,5001., of which sum 
228,300/. were contributed by the colo- 
nies and the Government; and no less 
than 1,515,2001. were by private contribu- 
tions. Taking the whole population of 
Australia and New Zealand from January 
1, 1848, to be about 326,000, he found 
that the number of emigrants sent to those 
colonies from that period was 56,000, or 
16 per cent upon the gross population. He 
did not, therefore, think it could be said 
that emigration had not been adequately 
promoted. His hon. Friend the Member 
for North Northamptonshire had asked 
what proportion Irish emigration bore to 
the population of Ireland, and what was 
the proportion of English emigration to the 
population of England—it being supposed 
that a larger proportionate number of Eng- 
lish emigrants were sent out than Irish. 
He (Mr. Hawes) could satisfy the House 
that there had been no partiality shown in 
that respect. Taking the decimal propor- 
tions of the population of the three coun- 
tries to be England, 59.6; Scotland, 9.8; 
and Ireland, 31.86, the actual number of 
emigrants sent out since the recommence- 
ment of emigration in October, 1847, was 
English, 25,392; Scotch, 4,343; Irish, 
12,486. The decimal pooportion of that 
emigration would be, as compared with the 
population, English, 60.14; Scotch, 10.28; 
and Irish, 29.53; showing a difference of 
only 400 as against the proper number 
that ought to have been sent out from Ire- 
land. He hoped the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Somersetshire would be- 
lieve that the Emigration Commissioners 
were acting in concurrence with the views 
laid down by Earl Grey on this subject, 
and of which the hon. Gentleman had ex- 
pressed his approbation. On the whole he 
(Mr. Hawes) considered the Motion of the 
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hon. Gentleman as a friendly admonition to | knew that a person who was domiciled in 
the Government; as an intimation that his | a workhouse for one year was very likely 
eyes were upon them, and that the atten- | to spend the rest of his days there. Ip 


tion of the House would be kept alive with 
a view to stir up the Colonial Office to a 
right discharge of its duty. It would be 
with reluctance that he should move the 
previous question, and he hoped, after the 
statement he had made, the hon. Gentle- 
man would withdraw his Motion. After 
the number of emigrants already sent out, 
and after the colonial statement of the dif- 
ficulty of finding employment, he thought 
that if the Motion were to pass, it would 
excite expectations which could not be 
gratified; he should therefore move the 
previous question. 

Mr. SPEAKER intimated to the hon. 
Gentleman that the previous question could 
not be then moved, as there was already 
before the House an Amendment to the 
original question. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘ England 
and Wales’ stand part of the Question,” 
put, and negatived :— Words, ‘‘ the United 
Kingdom,”’ inserted. 

Main Question, as amended, proposed. 

Whereupon, Previous Question proposed, 
“That that Question be now put.” 

Mr. MONSELL said, he was happy to 


Thurles union there were 247 males and 
648 females between the ages of 15 and 
40 who had been there more than one year, 
In Galway there were 530 males and 740 
females between the same ages; and, in 
the whole of Ireland, there were 10,118 
males and 18,429 females, between those 
ages, who had been in the workhouse more 
than one year. 

Notice taken, that 40 Members were not 
present; House counted; and 40 Members 
not being present, 

The House was adjourned at a quarter 
after Eight o’clock till Thursday. 
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NOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, May 30, 1850. 
Minutes.] Zook the Oaths.—The Lord Lismore, 


BREACH OF PRIVILEGE. 
Lorp BROUGHAM believed that he 





might venture to assert that no one who 
| had been so long as he had in Parliament 
had ever taken notice so seldom as he had 
|of any libellous matter published, or of 


hear that the grievance of which he had | any Breach of Privilege committed against 
had reason to complain two or three times | him. He might also add, that no person 
during the last Session, had been redressed. | had ever been more the object of the most 
It would, however, be a great advantage if | indiscriminate, and he might say the most 
Irish emigrants were allowed to start from | absurd and the most unfounded abuse. 
the ports of their own country instead of | Nevertheless, in all such cases he had 
being obliged to come to some English port. | adopted a neutral course, and had left the 
One of the difficulties would be got rid of | truth to come out in the natural lapse of 
if the hon. Member for East Somersetshire events. There was, however, one species 
would amend his Motion by leaving out al- | of Breach of Privilege which he had never 
together the words ‘to Australia.”” He | been disposed to pass unnoticed. To be 
could not understand upon what principle | exposed to attacks was the fate of all pub- 
the hon. Gentleman should wish to send | lic men, and no man ought to shrink frem, 
the emigrants to whom his Motion referred, | or be too sensitive to, attacks; but, under 
to Australia. He thought there was a| pretence of stating what a noble Lord had 
colony that must occupy a considerable | said in Parliament, to put words into his 
portion of public attention, the colony of | mouth which he had never uttered, for the 
Natal, on account of the events that were | purpose—the express purpose—of calum- 
taking place there, and the necessity there | niating him—words which the writer of 
would be, in consequence of the short cot-| the calumny must have well known that 
ton crop in America this year, of encour-| he had never uttered—of this he was 
aging emigration to a colony which pro- | fully convinced, as he had seen a true and 
duced cotton; but his principal reason for | harmless report previously circulated in the 
rising was to call attention to the necessity | writer’s own journal, who had afterwards 
of promoting the emigration of females | found a calumnious report in another paper, 
from the Irish workhouses. In Cork | which he reprinted—to put such words 
union there were 563 males and 954 fe- | into his mouth for such a purpose, formed, 
males between the ages of 15 and 40 who | he said, a case in which he thought that 
had been there more than one year; and | the party calumniated was bound to bring 
every one who knew anything of Ireland | the individual so offending, under the n0 
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tice of their Lordships’ House. He had 
read with some astonishment, and also 
with some amusement, a most absurd 
tissue of mis-statements with regard to his 
conduct in a recent Divorce Bill. It had 
been said that he (Lord Brougham) made 
a point of attending upon all Divorce Bills, 
and upon nothing else. Now, the fact 
was, that a law Lord was bound to attend 
in all such cases; and in so attending he 
had done no more than his duty. It had 
also been said that no Divoree Bill could 
be obtained without his coneurrence and 
assent. Why, it might as well have been 
said that no Bill whatever could pass with- 
out his concurrence and assent, secing 
that he had a right to be present at all 
proceedings in their Lordships’ House, 
and that he was generally punctual in his 
attendance. Then came a variety of total 
fictions and inventions, namely, that he 
had received persons in his house at 
Cannes whom he knew to be living in eri- 
minal connexion with each other, when, on 
the contrary, he disbelieved in the existence 
of any such connexion, and had written 
home five letters, some of them to noble 
Lords then in the House, stating that he 
had inquired into the truth of the report, 
and that he did not believe one word of it. 
The parties had never been under his roof 
for a single day since he had heard that a 
suit had been instituted in the ecclesias- 
tical courts of this country. Another of 
the statements was, that in the sad affair 
of the late Queen’s trial, he had been no- 
torious for revelling with peculiar gusto in 
all the vile and abominable stories and 
evidence of the Italian witnesses. Why, 
he was on the other side—he was counsel, 
not for the prosecution, but for the de- 
fence; he had done all that he could to 
smother and rebut the evidence of the 
Italian witnesses, and, not having sue- 
ceeded in that object, he had endeavoured, 
aswas his bounden duty, to throw dis- 
credit on those witnesses by his cross- 
examination of them, and to put them, if 
he could, out of court. Then came this 
statement, that he (Lord Brougham) had 
announced his intention of obstructing the 
passage of the late Bill by browbeating 
the witnesses, Why, the late Bill was his 
own Bill, THe had brought it in himself; 
he had asked their Lordships to suspend 
their standing orders for it; he had even 
given notice that he should himself move 
its second reading. And their Lordships 
would now see what a clever and pleasant 
construction this writer had put upon his 
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acts and intentions. Other things were 
also said of him; but of this he (Lord 
Brougham) particularly complained. It 
was stated in the paper called the Daily 
News that he had said that if all the let- 
ters addressed to himself by married wo- 
men were to be put in evidence, the conse- 
quence would be dreadful. Now, if all 
the letters addressed to him by married 
women were to be published at Charing- 
cross, no other result would follow but pity 
that he had received and been compelled 
to read so many letters. It might be said 
that he ought to call to their bar the 
editor of the paper which first printed this 
trash. On Monday last he had filed an 
affidavit averring that there was no foun- 
dation for these charges. He was pro- 
ceeding to move upon that affidavit that a 
criminal information should be filed against 
the printer who originally published them, 
when with the greatest candour Mr. Wil- 
son, the respectable proprietor of the 
Globe newspaper expressed his deep re- 
gret that that article had got into his paper 
without his knowledge, and at once, with 
the assent of the writer of the article, 
whom he did not know, but who was de- 
scribed to him as a man of great talent, 
but who could not be considered as a man 
of great prudence, gave up his name. The 
writer, a most respectable gentleman, a 
priest of another religion, not only gave up 
his own name, but also put into his (Lord 
Brougham’s) hands, for his (the writer’s) 
vindication, the letter on which he had pro- 
ceeded to write the article in question, 
having given implicit credit, as he (Lord 
Brougham) admitted that he was bound to 
do, to a statement which came from a per- 
son of such high standing and respecta- 
bility. It was the letter of a person who 
now resided in another country, who was 


labouring under great excitement from be- 


lieving that a great injury was about to be 
done to him, and who had acted upon that 
belief under ignorance both of the law and 
of the facts. These two persons — he 
meant the proprietor and editor of the 
Globe—had gone wrong in the first in- 
stance, but had afterwards done what was 
right in the most fair and candid manner. 
On that account, he would not mention 
the name either of the writer of the letter, 
or of the writer of the article founded upon 
it. But then came the Daily News, which 
chose to go back from its own accurate re- 
port, and to insert inits columns this grossly 
inaccurate report, merely because it was 
likely to be offensive to him. He appealed 
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to his noble and learned Friend on the 
opposite benches whether he had said 
anything about the letters of married wo- 
men ? 

Lorp LANGDALE: Certainly not. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: He had now 
stated his case against the Daily News. 
He thought that there was no excuse for 
its conduct. He would, however, take 
time to consider the course which he ought 
to pursue with regard to it, and if he felt 
at the next sitting of their Lordships as 
he did at that moment, he would certainly 
move that the printer be called to the bar. 

Lorp REDESDALE wished to take 
that opportunity of explaining what had 
been misrepresented elsewhere, with re- 
gard to what had fallen from him on this 
subject. He had made a few remarks 
when the Bill was before their Lordships’ 
Tlouse ; and, as they had been misrepre- 
sented in some quarters, he felt most anxi- 
ous that what he really did say should be 
accurately known. What he had stated 
was this—not that he was opposed to the 
Bill, but that he did not consider sufficient 
evidence had been adduced to the House 
to sanction them in passing it. He was 
satisfied, in his own mind, that the noble 
Lord interested (Lord Lincoln) was entitled 
to the act of justice demanded for him; 
but he thought their Lordships were pro- 
ceeding on knowledge similarly obtained, 
rather than on the legal evidence which 
they should require in such a case. What 
he had stated was, that he did not think 
it right, in the case of an individual con- 
nected with their Lordships, as was the 
ease in this instanee, and when all parties 
in the House were well acquainted with 
the facts, that they should proceed differ- 
ently from another case in which a stranger 
came before them. With regard to the 
fact of adultery on the part of the wife, he 
had no doubt; but on other facts which it 
was necessary to have proved, he consi- 
dered they had no evidence whatever. 
What he had stated was, that he thought, 
under those circumstances, they were pro- 
ceeding rather too hastily, and not in that 
cautious manner by which the proceedings 
of that House ought to be guarded, so 
that no person should be able to say that 
there was any difference in the adminis- 
tration of justice to parties connected with 
their Lordships compared with strangers. 
But he added, that if their Lordships were 
satisfied that the evidence before them 
would sanction their going on, he had no 
objection to the Bill being proceeded with. 
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Lorp BROUGHAM said, he could fully 
bear testimony to the perfect accuracy of 
the statement just made by his noble 
Friend. 

Subject at an end. 

House adjourned till To-morrow, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 30, 1850. 
Mixvtes.] Pustre Birrs.—1° Oath of Abjuration 

(Jews); Compound Householders. 
3° Elections (Ireland) ; Exchequer Bills 
(8,558,7001.). 
[The House met at Twelve of the clock, 
in the New House of Commons. | 


LOCAL ACTS, 

Mr. W. PATTEN moved for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the working of 
the Act 9th and 10th Victoria, eap 106. 
It would be remembered that an Act was 
passed in 1846 with a view of enabling 
parties promoting private Bills to come 
before the House at less expense to them- 
selves, and in a manner likely to be less 
inconvenient to Members, whose time it 
was supposed would be saved by local in- 
vestigations being had. After some expe- 
rience of the working of the Act, he was 
afraid no other conclusion could be come 
to but that the Act had entirely failed to 
effect its objects ; but he was not asking 
the House to act upon his judgment, or 
upon the judgment of others whose advice 
would naturally be looked up to, but only 
to appoint a Committee to consider the 
subject. The opinion obtained for the 
House was always a one-sided opinion, and 
was often upset by the Committee, and the 
reports did not save the time of Members; 
a heavy expense was caused without any 
useful result. The part of the Act, how- 
ever, which related to Admiralty inquiries 
in cases where harbours, tidal waters, or 
navigable rivers were interfered with, 
seemed very fit to be maintained. 

Motion made— 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed ‘to 
inquire into the working of the Act 9 & 10 Vie. 
¢c. 106, intituled, ‘ An Act for making preliminary 
inquiries in certain cases of application for Local 
Acts,’ and the Act 11 & 12 Vie. ¢. 129, intituled, 
‘An Act for amending an Act passed in the ninth 
and tenth years of Her present Majesty, for mak- 
ing preliminary inquiries in certain cases of appli- 
cations for Local Acts.’” 

Mr. BERNAL would not oppose the 
Motion; but he hoped the hon. Member 
was not prepared to say that no prelimi 
nary inquiry should take place in the case 
of private Bills. He would ask how it 
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was possible that Committees on unop- | governed—and to report their opinion whe- 


osed Bills could come to a proper know- 
ledge of the improvements necessary in a 
town or borough, without a preliminary 
inquiry. He agreed that there was at 
present much unnecessary expense, but he 
was sure there was an imperative necessity 
for ensuring a preliminary inquiry. 

Mr. SLANEY considered that it was 
unnecessary that private Acts should be 
obtained whenever a town required to be 
improved or waterworks established, and 
such Acts should be done away with. At 
any rate why should not a single Act for 
all these purposes be passed at the end of 
every Session, on the principle of the 
Enclosure Acts ? 

Mr. HEADLAM said, that his consti- 
tuents had suffered much by this Act, 
which had been most prejudicial last Ses- 
sion to a Bill with respect to the conser- 
yancy of the Tyne. The preliminary in- 
quiries were always unsatisfactory, and as 
regarded opposed Bills the Act was most 
unreasonable. 

Mr. HUME could only attribute the 
opinion formed by the hon. Member to his 
ignorance of the Act. The opinion of 
persons best qualified to judge on the sub- 


ject had been taken before two Commit- 
tees. The preliminary inquiries were a 
great advantage to the progress of private | 


business. 


mittee, and therefore perhaps it would be 

better to agree to the Motion, and reserve 

all statements until a future occasion. 
Committee appointed. 


THE UNIVERSITIES, 





ther any measures could be adopted by the 
Crown, or the Parliament, by which the 
interests of religion and sound learning 
might be promoted in the conduet of edu- 
cation in the universities. Those objects 
were perfectly satisfactory to him (Mr. 
Heywoed). He should, therefore, not press 
his Motion for the adjourned debate, but 
should leave the House to deal with it as 
they might think proper. 

Mr. GLADSTONE suggested that, in 
that case, the Order of the Day should be 
read at once, for the purpose of adjourning 
the debate until Monday next; and he 
would give notice that he would ask the 
noble Lord on Monday, whether it was his 
intention to appoint a day for the dis- 
cussion of the subject, seeing that he had 
a notice on the Paper of his intention to 
move that the question be adjourned for 
three months. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman should put his question 
and give his notice at five o’clock. The 
Order of the Day could not be moved be- 
fore that hour. 

Subject dropped. 


THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Mr. B. OSBORNE begged to ask a 


question of the Chief Commissioner for the 


| building of the New Houses of Parliament, 
Sir G. GREY said, there could be no | 
objection to the appointment of the Com- | 


that being the most fitting opportunity for 
putting it. It was, whether he would then 
state to the House what were the precise 


‘alterations suggested by the Commission- 
/ers with reference to taking down the 


strangers’ gallery, and pulling down the 


| wall behind the reporters’ gallery ? 


Mr. T. GREENE said, that at the pre- 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that seeing | sent moment there were no suggestions 


the hon. Member for North Lancashire in | made by the Commissioners, either to Mr. 
his place, he begged to ask him what his | Barry or himself. They were anxious that 
intentions were with regard to the adjourn- | hon. Members should try the House, and 
ed debate (upon the English and Irish then make any suggestions which they 
Universities), which stood upon the Orders | might think proper. Now, that they had 
of the Day for that night, but which it was| had the opportunity of trying it, they 
certain could not come on ? | would be better able to form a judgment 
Mr. HEYWOOD replied, that it was | as to the accommodation which it afforded, 
not his intention to press the continuance | and how they could make themselves heard 
of the debate, as he was satisfied with the | in it, and they could now suggest such al- 
letters of the noble Lord at the head of|terations or amendments as they might 
the Government to the chancellors of the | think it needed. 
universities, which had been lately pub-| Mr. B. OSBORNE wished to know 
lished. The noble Lord had stated in those | whether he was to understand that all hon. 
letters the object of the Royal Commission | Members were invited to send in their sug- 
to be, to inquire into the state of the re-! gestions to the Commissioners ? 
venues of the Universities of Oxford and Mr. T. GREENE said, that if hon. 
Cambridge —into the provisions of the sta- | Members did so, the Commissioners would 
tutes by which their several colleges were | be very willing to attend to them. 
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Mr. MUNTZ wished to know, was the 
present trial to be the only one? Because, 
whilst every one was speaking to his neigh- 
bour as loud as he pleased, debating the 


novelty of their position, and hon. Mem- | 
bers were moving about to all parts of the | 


House, it would be quite impossible to 


judge whether it was easy or difficult to. 


hear in it. He would beg to suggest that 
they should have a regular long debate in 
it upon some important subject before they 
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| ther you can hear down there, but we cer, 


tainly cannot hear at all up here. 

Mr. HUME said, that there ought to be 
an examination at the bar of the House, 
in order to test the power of hearing in it 
thoroughly. And there was no person 
whom it would be more proper to examine 
than Mr. Barry himself; they would then 
have an opportunity of judging whether 
he could make himself heard. 

| Subject dropped. 


came to any decision upon its merits, or | 


offered any suggestions as to alterations. 
Mr. T. GREENE said, that the Com- 
missioners would take every opportunity 
possible of attending to any suggestions 
that might be made to them. But there 
was one observation of the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Middlesex which he wish- 
ed to set him right concerning. 
Greene) was not the Chief Cominissioner; 


Sir John Burgoyne was the chairman of | 
the Commission, and might therefore be | 


styled the Chief Commissioner. He him- 
self stood only third on the list. 


Sm G. GREY said, that, by general 


consent, the House could meet again in the 


New House on any future day. 
Mr. MOORE said, that it was impos- 


sible as yet to form a judgment as to the | 


capacity of the building for transmitting 


sound. No doubt hon. Members scarcely 
heard a word of what was going forward ; 
but it should be recollected that they had 
been doing only private business, which no 
one ever attended to in the old House ex- 
cept those who were immediately interest- 
ed, and therefore they should not judge of 
the House nor condemn it too hastily. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that there was a 
publie Bill specially set down for third read- 
ing at twelve o'clock that day. Hon. 
Members should therefore wait until five 
o’clock, and put their questions then. 

Mr. ELLIOT—from the gallery oppo- 
site the Speaker’s chair—Sir, we do not 
know here what is going forward. 


Mr. FREWEN said, that the House 


had not formally declared, as yet, that at. 
| gous to that existing in England than the 


its rising it would adjourn to the old House. 


They ought to be informed whether they | 
were to adjourn to meet in the old House | 
at five o’clock, and whether they were then | 
to be counted, as a mistake upon that head | 
might cause no House to be made in the | 


evening. 


Mr. SPEAKER said, that, at its rising, | 


the House would adjourn until five o'clock. 
At that hour it would assemble again in 
the old House, and be counted as usual. 


Mr. ELLIOT: Sir, I don’t know whe- | 


He (Mr. | 


ELECTIONS (IRELAND) BILL, 

Bill read 3°. 
| The ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 
the insertion of a clause to the effect that 
power should be given to the Lord Lieu. 
tenant, or other chief governor or gover. 
' nors of Ireland, to appoint additional polling 
places in any county or riding on receiving 
a petition praying for such appointment 
from the justices of the peace assembled 
at quarter-sessions. 
| Clause brought up, and read 1°. 
| Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
| the said Clause be now read a Second Time.” 

Mr. TORRENS M‘CULLAGH hoped 
| that the Government would consent to 
|limit the discretion of the Executive to 
the addition of quarter-sessions towns. If 
some such rule were not adopted, a door 
would be opened for the worst species of 
favouritism in counties that might be con- 
tested. The rule which he suggested was 
an obvious and a fair one; and without 
some limitation he must vote against the 
clause. 

Mr. FREWEN, having a notice on the 
| Paper of a clause to effect the same object 
by means of a petition from the grand jury 
assembled at assizes, must oppose the 
hon. and learned Attorney General's clause. 
He said that the grand juries in Ireland 


|performed the same fiscal business at 


assizes that the magistrates did at quarter- 
sessions in England; and as one object of 
the Bill was to assimilate the laws of the 
two countries as much as possible, his 
clause would create a power more analo- 


hon. and learned Attorney General's 
would. He eontended that the Grand 
Jury Act worked well in Ireland. 

Mr. C. ANSTEY begged to differ from 
the hon. Gentleman. He did not think 
that the grand-jury system worked well in 
Ireland. But he should oppose the hon, 
‘and learned Attorney General's clause, 

because he thought it would be very bad to 
| trust to a petition from Irish justices. He 
thought that the object would be better at- 
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tained by the clause about to be yanpnerrons been uttered during the progress of 
by the hon. Member for Roscommon, the present Bill to its second reading, nor 
which sought to give the power of peti-| until the House had gone into Committee 
tioning for additional polling places to a/ upon it, when, upon a suggestion made by 
number (not less than 300) of the qualified | the hon. and gallant Member for Portar- 
electors of the barony. | lington, that the English plan should be 

Sin G. GREY said, the clause had been | adopted as far as possible in Ireland, his 
drawn up in consequence of several recom- | right hon. Friend the Home Secretary 
mendations received by Government, and | conceded that it was reasonable and prac- 
only carried out a principle which had ticable. Not a word was then said against 
worked in England with perfect success. | the plan; and his hon. and learned Friend 
The additional polling places could not be | the Attorney General accordingly prepared 


established unless by an Order in Council, | the clause under consideration, which he 


and an efficient check and control over the 
magistrates would be exercised by the 
Lord Lieutenant, or by the new Secretary, 
and by the Government. Besides, it was 
open to any hon. Member to state objec- 
tions to any polling place, which the Go- 
vernment would take into consideration. 


The effect of this clause was to give the | 
initiative to the justices; but the Privy | 
It was intended | 
to make the law the same as in England; | 
and the alterations in the clause were only | 


Council had the control. 


such as to suit the circumstances of Ireland, 
Mr. E. B. ROCHE had the strongest 
possible objection to the principle of leav- 


ing such power in the hands of the magis- | 


tracy. In political questions the magis- 
trates did not possess the confidence of the 
majority of the people. It would not 
mend the evil to give a power of control- 


ing the magistrates to the Lord Lieuten- | 
ant, or to the Irish Secretary, for they | 


might all be partisans alike. 


Lord NAAS denied the statement of | 
the hon. Member that the Irish magis- | 


tracy did not enjoy the confidence of the 
people; on the contrary, he had never 
heard one expression of dissatisfaction 
among the people with respect to any ma- 
gisterial decision. 

Mr. M. O'CONNELL could only say 
that the noble Lord was very happy in his 
experience. He had nothing to say against 
the magistrates, but he knew that almost 
all over the country they had not the con- 
fidence of the people. He was averse to 
giving the power proposed by the clause to 
the magistrates, and doubly so to giving it 
to the grand jury, who were the essence of 
the magistrates. 

Sm W. SOMERVILLE said, that the 
Bill for appointing additional polling places 
in Ireland had been before the House for 


two years, and during all that time none | 


of those direful dangers that were now ap- 
prehended from this clause had ever been 
thought of. Not a word of apprehension 


| earnestly trusted the House would agree to. 
| Mr, SCULLY opposed the giving of 
the power into the hands of the magis- 
_trates, who were always found in opposi- 
‘tion to the opinions of the people, espe- 
cially in the south of Ireland. There was 
/no occasion to thrust in the clause at pre- 
sent. Let them wait for a year or two, and 
see how the Act worked. It would then 
be time enough, and easy enough, to in- 
troduce such a clause, if necessary. 

Mr. STAFFORD defended the clause, 
and thought that the justices of the peace 
in Ireland might be safely intrusted with 
the power of fixing the polling places upon 
petition to the Lord Lieutenant. He was 
surprised to find such an_ indisposition 
among hon. Gentlemen opposite to in- 
trust powers such as these to Irish gentle- 
;men. If aman embarked his fortune in 
the colonies, or if he bought an estate in 
Scotland, he might then be trusted; but 
let him approach the fatal shore of Ire- 
land, and hon. Members opposite would 
intrust him with as little as possible of the 
‘influence which belonged to his station. 
| The gentry of Ireland were anxious to do 
their duty, and to atone for the past. Let 
| the House, therefore, treat them, as much 
as they could, as belonging to a common 
| empire, as subjects of the same Sovereign, 
}and admit them to equal powers, equal 
| responsibilities, and an equal administra- 
tion. 

Mr. O’FLAHERTY considered the 
clause to be objectionable for many rea- 
sons. Political feelings were frequently 
strong among the magistracy of Ireland, 
and the clause might lead to the recom- 
mendation or otherwise of polling places 
for political purposes. 

Mr. HUME said, the distance of the 
polling places might be so great as to hin- 
der the exercise of the franchise, and he 
saw no danger in leaving it to the magis- 
trates to recommend additional polling 
places where required. He did not see 
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why a proposal to adopt the English prac- 
tice should be opposed with regard to Ire- | 
land. | 

Mr. 8. CRAWFORD would support | 
the clause now brought forward by the Go- 
vernment as a great improvement upon the 
original clause. 

The House divided :—Ayes 168; Noes 
21: Majority 147. 

Mr. TORRENS M‘CULLAGH moved 
as a proviso that no towns should be ap- 
pointed as additional polling places but 
those at which quarter-sessions were held. 
The limitation for which he contended was 
the principle on which this Bill had origi- 
nally been framed. No town which was not 
of the class in question had been inserted | 
in the schedule of the Bill as introduced two | 
years ago, or as introduced this year. It 
was, in point of fact, only in accordance with 
a suggestion of Gentiemen opposite, who had 
opposed the Franchise Bill in every stage, 
that this new and objectionable alteration 
had been made. Well, then, as the Govern- 
ment had brought in this clause to please 
their opponents, he hoped they would con- 
sent to place some limitation upon it, to | 
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preference should be given to the sessions 
towns. 

Mr. C. ANSTEY said, their position 
was this—they had put in the scedule of 
the Bill such polling places as they thought 
from their present knowledge would be fit 
and proper for the purpose; but, lest here. 
after what they had done should be found 
imperfect, it was proposed to place in other 
hands, namely, that of the magistrates, the 
power of continuing from time to time the 
work which Parliament had begun. His 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Dundalk proposed that there should be a 
limitation in the powers given to the magis- 
trates, and the limitation was that the ad- 
ditional polling places named should be 
quarter-sessions towns. This he consid. 
ered a very obvious and just proposition, 
therefore he would give it his decided sup- 

ort. 
. CotoxeL DUNNE opposed the Amend- 
ment, which he deemed wholly unneces- 
sary, and regretted that such proposals 
should be brought forward merely for the 
sake of a little mock popularity. 

Mr. E. B. ROCHE would give his sup- 


satisfy their friends. Those who sat on/ port to the proposition of his hon. and 


that side of the House had been no parties | learned Friend the Member for Dundalk. 
and would be no parties to the compost | 


It might be all very well for the hon. and 
between the Secretary for Ireland and the | gallant Member to defend the magistrates 
hon. Member for North Northamptonshire. | of Ireland; but all he could say was, that 
They felt that the clause as it now stood | up to the present hour that body continued 
would go far to neutralise in many places | to act on all political questions in opposi- 
the benefits which had been anticipated | tion to the feelings of the people of Ire- 
from the Franchise Bill. It would enable |land. He would mention, as one instance, 
landlords to have polling districts so ar-| that 800 magistrates had signed a memo- 
ranged that the tenants should vote under | rial censuring the present Government, and 
their own immediate eye. They had heard | censuring the Earl of Clarendon for the 
of the evils of estate rating, but this was a | dismissal of Mr. Beers, who had sat as a 
plan which would be made use of to secure | judge on his own case. The right hon. 
estate voting. To talk of the analogy of | Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland had 
the English Act, was really to trifle with | said, ‘I will give you this clause, because 
the subject. Why affect identity of terms it is in the English Reform Act.” Now, 
and phrases, when the substance of things there was no analogy in the case; but 
was dissimilar ? | whenever anything could be found to act 

Amendment proposed, in line 7 of the | against Ireland, she was sure to have the 
said clause, after the words ‘‘ mentioned | benefit of it. If this close assimilation 
in the said petition,” to insert the words | were to exist, why should not the right 
** and being a town or towns where quarter- hon. Gentleman give Ireland a 40s. fran- 
sessions are held.”’ |chise—and why should not the county 

Question put, ‘That those words be} which he (Mr. Roche) had the honour to 
there inserted.” | represent—the Yorkshire of Ireland—be 

Sir W. SOMERVILLE said, the object | divided as the Yorkshire of England was, 
had been to embody the English system! so as to return an equivalent number of 
in the Bill, as was stated in the former de- | representatives ? He well knew that no 
bate. He had uniformly insisted on the | argument which he might use would have 
principle of having the polling places so | any effect on right hon. Gentlemen on the 
regulated as might be most convenient to| Treasury bench; for, unfortunately, he had 
the great body of voters; and in so doing, | been sitting on the wrong side of the 
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House. He, in accordance with the wishes 
of his constituency, supported the Govern- 
ment generally, and therefore his sugges- 
tions were deprived of that weight which 
they would possess if emanating from hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House. 
He denied that there was any compact be- 
tween the right hon. Gentleman the Sec- 
retary for Ireland and the Irish Members 
on that side of the House. He would sup- 
ort the Amendment. 

Sm De L. EVANS had heard no reason 
why the list of towns from which additional 
polling places should be selected should not 
be made out and added to the schedules of 
the Bill. The places at present appointed 
in the schedules were all quarter-sessions 
towns. Why then should not the future 
be limited to quarter-sessions towns also ? 
There ought to be some limitation. It 
was absurd to say that the magistracy of 
Ireland possessed the political confidence 
of the public. If it were so, why were 
stipendiary magistrates appointed by Go- 
vernment in Ireland, and not in England ? 
What reason could be assigned by the Go- 
vernment for it, but that the justices had 
not the confidence of the people. 

Mr. 8. CRAWFORD would support the 
limitation. In the schedule of the Bill the 
polling places laid down were quarter-ses- 
sions towns; and he thought they should 
not give power to the magistrates to go 
beyond the principle of the Bill. 

The House divided:—Ayes 52; Noes 
118: Majority 66. 

Clause read 3°, and added. 

Mr. F. FRENCH moved a clause to the 


effect that on petition from the inhabitants | 


of any barony in which no polling place is 
situated, signed by not less than 300 electors, 
an additional polling place be appointed in 


the place mentioned in said petition. As, 


the Bill professed to be one for the advan- 
tage and convenience of the electors, he 
thought it was but reasonable to concede 


to the requisition of 300 electors what was 


conceded to four or five magistrates. 

Clause brought up, and read 1°. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the said Clause be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Sir G. GREY could not but think that 
the apprehensions of those who were afraid 
of gross partiality on the part of the ma- 
gistrates were unfounded. He did not 
think that any practical purpose would be 
effected by the proposition of the hon. 
Member for Roscommon. If his proposi- 
tion were agreed to, there might bea petition 
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from 300 electors praying for one place, 
and another petition signed by 300 other 
electors praying for another place. 

The House divided :—Ayes 33; Noes 
108: Majority 75. 

Further proceeding after the other 
Orders of the Day. 

Adjourned at twelve minutes after Three 
o’clock till Five o’clock. 

The House met at Five o’clock in the 


Old House. 


POST OFFICE. 

Lorp ASHLEY, after presenting a pe- 
tition signed by 31,000 inhabitants of Man- 
chester, praying for the total abolition of 
Sunday labour in the Post Office, said that 
if the question he had to submit to the 
House had no other claim to their consider- 
ation than the deep and extensive interest 
which had been manifested in it by the 
whole of their constituents in different parts 
of the kingdom, it would deserve their most 
respectful attention. No other object had 
ever excited a deeper attention, or had 
created a more intense sentiment in the 
public mind. This feeling had been evinced 
in public meetings, by memorials and de- 
putations to the Government, and by pe- 
titions to Parliament. This feeling was 
not confined to any one class or profession, 
or to any one order or rank of society; it per- 
vaded the very highest and the very lowest 
grades of the community; it was felt by 
labourers, artisans, tradesmen, merchants, 
bankers, capitalists, and persons of all 
descriptions. This feeling also, he was 
happy to say, was not confined to any one 
form of theological or political opinion. It 
prevailed with equal force in the smallest 
agricultural districts as well as in the 
largest manufacturing towns and cities. 
It was a question which might be argued 
upon a very much higher ground. It 
might be argued upon its religious char- 
acter—upon the justice of the case to the 
parties concerned, and upon its deep im- 
portance to the whole community. He 
hoped its discussion would be conducted in 
a sober and friendly spirit, suited alike to 
the character of the assembly by whom the 
discussion was carried on, and the impor- 
tance of the subject itself. For his part, 
he would studiously refrain from uttering 
anything which should in the least degree 
excite anger or provoke opposition. On 
the contrary, he must begin by expressing 
his thanks to Her Majesty’s Government 
and to the Post Office authorities for what 
they had already done. They had con- 
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ferred a great benefit on the parties inter- 
ested, and no greater benefit had been 
conferred by them than the proof they 
had given that they could confer still more. 
All he hoped was, that the Government 
would now endeavour to accomplish their 
own good work, and perfectly establish their 
own reputation. He would now call the 
attention of the House more particularly 
to the deep feeling which had been declared 
by the public on this matter. The report 
of the petitions, up to the present day, 
was not completed; but the total number 
of petitions down to the 24th of May was 
3,820, and that of signatures was 549,538. 
Many of these (from Scotland alone, 335) 
were signed by the chairman only; and 
there was a vast number of petitions yet 
to be reported. Several hundreds had not 
yet been presented. Ile had, therefore, a 
right to conclude that the signatures would 
actually amount to no less than 700,000. 
But, taking into account the number of 
persons who might be assumed to be repre- 
sented by the signature of the chairman, 
he was warranted in estimating the num- 
ber of petitioners in support of the Motion 
he was about to make at not less than 
1,000,000. Look at the details. Take 
Liverpool. It had sent a petition signed 


by 14,000 persons in favour of the Motion. 
As soon as the subject was mooted in that 
town, 200 merchants and bankers formed 
themselves into a Committee to forward 
the object of the Motion which he now had 


to submit to the House. The petition from 
Manchester had 31,000 signatures ap- 
pended to it, including a considerable num- 
ber of rich and extensive firms. From 
Aberdeen a petition had come signed by 
16,702 persons; from Paisley the signatures 
were 6,563; from Edinburgh they were 
24,298, and from Glasgow 21,750. ‘The 
Glasgow petition was worthy of attention. 
The town-council consisted of fifty members, 
forty-one of whom signed the petition; of 
the banks nine out of the eleven in that 
city attached their signatures to it; twenty- 
two surgeons and physicians signed it, 
sixty-eight procurators, brokers, &c.; and 
500 merchants and manufacturers. In the 
year 1839 the subject of the penny post 
was brought before the House. The Go- 
vernment yielded upon that subject toa 
body of petitions representing only 266,511 
persons, and in thus yielding they gave up 
a revenue to the amount of a million of 
money, which for a considerable time placed 
the Government in great financial difficul- 
ties. What was it that the petitioners in 
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this ease asked for? They sought nothing 
for themselves, but simply requested that 
a boon might be extended to a certain 
number of their fellow men. That was all, 
A memorial was presented to the First Lord 
of the Treasury, signed by about 5,000 mer. 
chants, bankers, &c., of the city of London, 
The testimony of the city of London on 
this subject was of great importance, as 
it was the city which all the other towns 
and cities in the kingdom wished to take 
as a model. If any evil could possibly 
arise out of the plan which he now pro. 
posed, it must have been felt in the metro. 
polis of the whole world; but the London 
bankers and merchants declared that they 
were strongly impressed with a belief that 
there existed no greater necessity to jus- 
tify the transaction of the ordinary business 
of receiving and delivering letters on Sun- 
day, in any of the post-offices of the united 
kingdom than in those of the metropolis; 
and they earnestly requested Her Majesty's 
Government to take into immediate consid. 
eration the expediency and propriety of 
causing the same to be discontinued, by 
ordering the post-offices in the country to 
be altogether closed on that day. Their 
belief was grounded on the fact that the 
metropolis, containing a population of 
2,200,000 souls, had never experienced 
any necessity for opening the metropoli- 
tan post-office on Sundays, and also on the 
fact that the great acceleration which had 
recently taken place in the postal commu- 
nications throughout the empire must neces- 
sarily diminish, to a very great extent, any 
inconvenience which it might otherwise be 
supposed would arise from closing the pro- 
vincial post-offices on Sunday; and, believing 
that the effectual preservation of a seventh 
day of rest from their ordinary labour was 
a principle of vital importance to the phy- 
sical and social well-being of the poorer 
classes of society, whilst the due obser- 
vance of the Sunday was a duty of solemn 
obligation upon all classes of the commu- 
nity, they agreed to take such measures 
as were best calculated to press the subject 
on the attention of the Government and 
the Legislature. So far as the Govern- 
ment had hitherto acted, he and those 
whose petitions he was supporting, were 10 
entire accordance; but the Government 
now said that they had done enough, 
whereas he and the petitioners said that 4 
great deal more could and ought to be 
done. The Government wished to stand 
still, while he and the petitioners maintain- 
ed that the Government ought to go for- 
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gard. The demand he and the petitioners 
made was simply this, that every town 
and city of the united kingdom should be 
put on the same footing as the metropolis 
in respect of post-office work. They 
simply required that the metropolis should 
be the model to be imitated in all postal 
matters in every town and city in the king- 
dom. They asked that a rule should be 
established to prohibit the collection and 
delivery of letters and the transmission of 
mails on the Lord’s day. When he said 
the transmission of the mail, he meant the 
mail bags; he did not propose to interfere 
with the passengers. The whole question 
involved in this debate was a very simple 
one; he merely asked that each town and 
city in the united kingdom should be 
placed under the same conditions in respect 
to postal matters as the metropolis. The 
petitioners did not require any exemption 
from taxation, or ask for any political pri- 
vilege. They sought not the slightest 


benefit for themselves. All they asked for 
was, theoretically, the adoption of a prin- 
ciple which they held to be sacred, but 
practically that Parliament should extend 
relief to a body of overtoiled men, and 
place them on the same footing and in the 


same condition as that of all other sub- 
jects in Her Majesty’s dominions. This 
was the long and short of their demand, 
and he could not understand in what man- 
ner it could reasonably be resisted. It 
had indeed been said that the plan was 
impracticable; but that was the invariable 
answer which had been given to every 
proposition he had ever submitted to the 
House, but which nevertheless had since 
been earried into effect. But if Govern- 
ment gave him this reply, what, he would 
ask, had their own functionaries said upon 
the subject? The resolution he was about 
to propose might be divided into two dis- 
tinct parts: first, it required the cessation 
of the collection and delivery of letters in 
all the post-oflices of the united kingdom 
on the Lord’s day. What was Mr. Row- 
land Hill’s testimony upon that point ? 
—_ minute of the 5th of January, he 
said— 


“As regards collection and delivery, London is 
already in the state proposed, and though the de- 
livery of Sunday in provincial towns is probably 
the heaviest in the week, still there could be no 
insuperable obstacle to placing any other town, 
where the inhabitants in general so desired it, in 
4 similar position.”’ 


In the same minute he observed — 


“The former—that is, suspension of collection 
and delivery—might be adopted without detri 
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ment in detail, according to the wish of each par- 
ticular place.” 

The surveyors of the Post Office, summon- 
ed to London to give their opinion and 
counsel on the subject, said— 

“With respect to the total suspension of all 

delivery on Sunday, it is obvious that the mea- 
sure would be a great boon to the servants of the 
Post Office, and, if the public mind is prepared to 
acquiesce in such a proposition, we do not per- 
ceive that it is liable to any objection on the part 
of the Post Office.” 
He was justified, therefore, in saying that 
there was no objection on the part of the 
Post Office in respect to the first part of 
his resolution. If they would examine all 
those who had the greatest experience of 
their postal system — bankers, traders, 
commercial men of all grades, they would 
say that no evil whatever, but, on the con- 
trary, a vast amount of good, had arisen 
out of that amount of restriction on the 
Sunday delivery which existed in the me- 
tropolis. He recollected a few years ago, 
when a notion prevailed that a Sunday de- 
livery was about to take place in London, 
that a stronger feeling was manifested and 
greater efforts were made to resist the 
plan than any he ever knew to have been 
displayed in the whole course of his pub- 
lic life on any subject that ever agitated 
the public mind. To pass now to the 
second part of the subject of the Motion— 
the non-transmission of the mail-bags; in 
reference to this, the report of the survey- 
ors was :— 

“ The operation of such a measure would be 
most unequal, being comparatively harmless with 
respect to all towns situated within 200 to 250 
miles of London, but acting with increased se- 
verity upon the interests of all towns situated be- 
yond that limit.” 

So that within a radius of 250 miles, the 
transmission of the mails on Sunday 
might be stopped without any injury re- 
sulting—[‘* No !”’]—at least, it would be 
‘** comparatively harmless.’”’ Now a radius 
of 250 miles would comprise the whole of 
England to the east and south coasts, to 
the west as far as Plymouth and Bangor, 
and to the north as far as the borders of 
Durham and Westmoreland. It so hap- 
pened that nearly all the English towns of 
importance, except Newcastle and Carlisle, 
were within a range of 250 miles, and the 
mail from London even at present reached 
Carlisle at 7.55 on Monday morning, and 
Newcastle at 9; so that the inconvenience 
would practically amount to nothing. 
Seotland and Ireland would no doubt be 
affected by the proposed regulation; Scot- 
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Jand to this extent, that the Monday mor- | the House consider the great importance 
ning delivery would be postponed to the|and value of such an arrangement. The 
afternoon, and in some parts of Ireland it | benefit to be derived would not be limited 
would be postponed to the Tuesday mor-| to the few thousands who were confined 
ning. But there was this very remarkable within the wall of the Post Oftice, or ep. 
fact, testifying the feeling of great masses | gaged in the carrying of mails, but would 
of the people upon this subject, that not-| extend to all the receivers of letters—the 
withstanding it was known that this re- | bankers, merchants, and, above all, the 
sult would take place, Ireland had peti- | clerks and official persons in the counting. 
tioned very largely indeed for the carrying | houses and houses of business, who were 
the whole of the resolution; and Scotland | compelled, by necessity, as it were, against 
—including the great commercial town of | their own desire, to engage in a great deal 
Glasgow—had sent petitions for the total| of business on the Lord’s day. Surely 
measure, with 253,157 signatures up to|some certain period of returning repose 
the 14th of May only. But there was no should be seeured for our overwrought 
doubt that the second part of the Motion | people. Every Gentleman present might 
was open to much more debate than the | be appealed to, to testify in his own person 
first ; indeed, to the first it seemed altoge- | to the satisfaction which he felt on the re- 
ther impossible that any effective opposi-| turn of the Sunday, if only from the con- 
tion could be made, for the proposed regu-| sciousness which he had that he should 
lation would do no more than place the| not be compelled to hear the everlasting 
provincial towns and cities upon the foot-|rap of the postman at the door, and to 
ing of London, and make Sunday the’ answer letters time after time during the 
blank day in the provinces instead of Mon-| day. Appeals might be made to the 
day. Now, although he, and those whom | House upon many grounds to induce them 
he represented, retained their opinion as|to consent to the measure proposed to 
to the feasibility of carrying the whole re-| them: first and foremost, upon the ground 
solution into effect, and the benefit that ' of the Scriptural character of the institu- 
would result from it, yet as upon the second | 


jtion, and the religious obligation of the 
part there was a great difference of opinion, | day. Without entering into any theologi- 





not only among those who had not yet made | cal argument, this might at least be said, 
up their minds altogether, but even among | that all who received either Testament, or 


those who had signed many of these peti- 
tions, he was prepared to amend the reso- 
lution in this respect, and instead of pro- 
posing, in the terms of his notice, an ad- 
dress asking for measures to be taken to 
stop the collection and delivery of letters, 
and also the transmission of mails on the 
Lord’s day, he would move— 

“ That an Address be presented to Her Majes- 
ty, praying that measures might be taken for the 
extension of the system of rest on the Sabbath in 
the London Post Office to the provinces, and that 
the collection and delivery of letters should en- 
tirely cease on that day in all parts of the king- 
dom—([the word ‘ collection’ was a technical term, 
and did not mean the dropping of letters into the 
box, but the sorting and the arrangement]—and 
also that Her Majesty would call inquiry to be 
made as to how far, without injury to the public 
service, the transmission of mails on the Lord’s 
day should entirely cease.” 

The resolution so modified should surely 
meet the acceptance of the House, con- 
sidering the vast body of petitioners who 
prayed for the first part of the resolution; 
and that in regard to the other the House 
was only asked to address the Crown to 
cause inquiry whether so great a boon, so 
ardently desired, might not be conferred 
without injury to the public service. Let 


| both—the Jew, the Romun Catholic, the 
Church of England, all the reformed 
| churches of the Continent, the Wesleyans, 
| the Protestant Dissenters—all recognised 
| the divine institution of the Sabbath, and 
carried into practice, as well as confessed, 
‘the obligation of the observance of one 
day in seven for the purpose of worship 
and repose. This obligation was univer- 
sal. There was no distinction of persons, 
or callings, or stations, or pursuits, of 
times or circumstances—it was binding 
upon all, The only exception was that 
constituted by works of piety, charity, or 
inecessity. The wonderful adaptation of 
this institution to the social, physical, and 
religious wants of man was, if there were 
no other, an argument for the divine char- 
acter of the institution. That it was par- 
| ticularly suited to the case of those whose 
‘necessities called them to daily toil, had 
been well proved in those remarkable re- 
cent productions, the prize essays by work- 
ing men on the temporal advantages of 
the Sabbath, in which the men stated 
their own experience and recorded their 
own feelings, and showed how their asp 
rations and their wants were met by the 
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recurring day of worship and repose. The 


House might almost be appealed to on the | 


ground of justice ; they were imposing 
upon their public servants in this depart- 
ment a duty which they did not impose 


upon any other, nor upon themselves, for | 


they took good care to secure, not only 


the Sunday, but the Saturday, for them- | 


selves. These persons, although in re- 
ceipt of public salaries, had rights inalien- 
able, privileges that could not be taken 
away, or even suspended, except upon the 
ground of public overwhelming necessity. 
Now, if necessity was the plea for continu- 
ing this Sabbath labour, the truth of the 
argument should be proved by instantly 
opening the London Post Office; if neces- 
sity was not the plea, as it could not be, 
then the provinces and London should be 
put upon an equality. This was also a 
sanitary question—a question of health, 
concerning all engaged in this labour; and 
Gentlemen might well direct their atten- 
tion to the consequences of overtoil, the 
vast amount of widowhood and orphanage 
resulting from the premature death of 
those who were taxed beyond their power. 
The proposed limitation might, among 
its benetits, produce that of somewhat 
extending, if not life, the working pow- 
ers of thousands. If relaxation was ne- 
eessary for those who lived in a great 
measure of ease, how requisite it must 
be for those sons of toil who laboured 
from morning to night, and in many in- 
stances through the night into the mor- 
ning! Would the House listen to a work- 
ing man speaking his own feeling in one 
of these prize essays— Heaven's Antidote 
to the Curse of Labour? The writer was 
showing that we were not only to look to 
the cessation of bodily toil, but of wear and 
tear of mind—that change of occupation 
which gave refreshment and constituted 
repose, as so many working men found in 
passing from the severity of toil to active 
labour in Sunday-schools on the Sabbath. 
The writer said— 

“Tt is not enough that a race of rational beings 
should be dealt with on the mercenary principles 
adopted with respect to our beasts of burden. 
Man’s twofold nature—his nobler capabilities— 
his clevation as a moral agent—his soul, resplend- 
ent even in its ruins—challenge a loftier recogni- 
tion of his claims than is due to the mere drudges 
ofereation, To calculate the daily ravages com- 
mitted upon the loins, the muscles, and the limbs 
of labour, and to dole out the minimum amount 
of rest and nutriment that will suffice to repair 
these damages—to barely maintain the equilibrium 
of functional waste and supply at the smallest 
possible sacrifice of their services—is to embrute 
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, the labouring population ; yea, to degrade beings 
originally fashioned in the image of God into mere 
animate machines to be used in the production of 
wealth, luxury, and patrician indulgences, in which 
they are never suffered to participate. Instead 
of which, they are doomed, through the elasticity 
of youth, the vigour of manhood, and the decrepi- 
tude of age, to spend all their intervals of relaxa- 
tion from physical exertion in eating, in drinking, 
or in sleeping—and all of this only to gather fresh 
power for the strained sinews, and new moisture 
for the dripping brow! But man yearns for a 
| higher order of repose than this ; something more 
congenial with the diviner indwellings of his being. 
Not the mere oblivion of the senses ; not the luxu- 
rious stretch of the tired limbs; not the subdued 
| throbbings of the overwrought brain ; not alone 
the casting out of mortal weariness and pain; not 
'a rest altogether imposed by physical necessity, 
| but a rest that may be wakefully, intelligently, 
| and complacently enjoyed. Such a want is de- 
| lightfully supplied by the institution of the Sab- 
| bath!” 
| We were all aware of the movement for 
| the early closing of shops, and for the 
| limitation of the hours of labour in fac- 
| tories: were these departments alone to 
| be thus benefited? All the advantages 
| of rapid locomotion and communication re- 
doubled the toil of those whose case was 
now especially before the House; were 
they alone to be as a Pariah race, excluded 
from the enjoyments of the rest of the 
community? The matter was very simple. 
The simple demand was, that there should 
be transferred to the country the benefits 
and restrictions to which we so willingly 
submitted in this great commercial city. 
The working man just quoted said— 


“ The Sabbath, as a day of relaxation and re- 
freshment, should be esteemed piously by the 
working classes in particular. The statesman, 
the merchant, the manufacturer, and even the 
tradesman, can often escape the duties or emanci- 
pate themselves from the thrall of business ; and, 
vanishing from their respective engagements, may 
embark for forcign travel, and luxuriate awhile in 
some invigorating clime; or, wandering up and 
down our own fair isle in search of health, may 
halt at spots rich in historic interest, and in me- 
morials of ancient fame, or may visit the wonder- 
teeming cities and towns reared by modern enter- 
prise ; or else, if wearied with the excitement of 
such scenes, may turn aside, for a season, to the 
margin of the ocean, and there inhale health and 
gladness from its bracing breezes ; refresh their 
bodies in its living waters : and soothe the irrita- 
tion of their feelings with the music of its mur- 
murings. But not so the poor workiug man. Ile 
cannot go beyond his tether. Ie can rarely cast 
off his collar. From morning’s dawn to evening’s 
close, and often into the deep shadows of the night 
—through scenes of sorrow and tribulation, and 
the incipient stages of disease—his necessities 
chain him to his post. Condemned, like Sisyphus 
of old, to roll the stone of labour up the steep ac- 
clivity of life, which, on having neared the sum- 
mit, rebounds to its starting point again—he finds 
himself, after the disbursement of his scanty wages, 
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again at the bottom of the mountain, yoked to his 
hopeless task, and compelled to begin anew the 
uphill struggle. But cheer thee, child of travail! 
The blessed Sabbath is thine own! It is the ex- 
cellent gift of thy Maker—see, then, that no man 
rob thee of thy boon! It is the heirloom of thy 
family—see that it be not alienated from their 
possession !” 

He (Lord Ashley) hoped he had abstained 
from touching anything that might give 
rise to theological controversy; but he 
could not repress the expression of his 
strong feeling of the immense goodness 
and wisdom of God in the institution of 
this period of returning rest, and of the 
immense injustice of those who would re- 
fuse the participation of it to their fellow- 
creatures. He felt great comfort in the 
consciousness that he was speaking the 
sentiments of more than a million of his 
fellow-countrymen upon this great subject. 
He rejoiced that here vox populi and vox 
Dei were in strict harmony. No new law 
was asked for, no restriction upon the free- 
dom of the enjoyment of others, nothing 
that could in the least interfere with any 
privileges, rights, liberties, immunities; 


but simply that the power be given to these 
sons of toil to enjoy, if so disposed, the 
opportunity of observing the law of their 
God, and of ‘remembering the Sabbath- 


day that they might keep it holy.” 
Motion made, and Question put— 


“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, representing the great desire which exists 
in all parts of the United Kingdom, for an exten- 
sion of that rest on the Lord’s Day which is afford- 
ed in the London Post Office to the Post Offices 
of the provincial towns, and praying that Her 
Majesty will be graciously pleased to direct, that 
the collection and delivery of letters shall, in fu- 
ture, entirely cease on Sunday in all parts of the 
kingdom :—And, also, that Her Majesty will cause 
an inquiry to be made as to how far, without in- 
jury to the public service, the transmission of the 
Mails on the Lord’s Day might be diminished, or 
entirely suspended.” 

Mr. COWAN seconded the Motion. 

The CHANCELLOR or turn EXCHE- 
QUER could assure his noble Friend and 
the House, that in opposing the Motion he 
was fully sensible of the deep feeling en- 
tertained by many persons upon this sub- 
ject, and should be exceedingly sorry to be 
supposed, from any word that he should say, 
to differ at all from the view the noble Lord 
had expressed of the value of the Sabbath- 
day. But this Motion went but a very 
small way towards carrying that view into 
effect. If the object were that no labour 
should be performed on the Sabbath, a 
very diiferent Motion would be required; 
because, even as to persons employed in 
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the public service, the noble Lord was jn 
error when he supposed that the parties em. 
ployed in the Post Office were the only per. 
sons upon whom Sunday labour was imposed, 
What did he say to the case of the police, 
the exciseman, the coast-guard, the cus. 
tomhouse officer, all of whom were called 
upon to perform duties on the Sun. 
day? Te (the Chancellor of the Exche. 
quer) had mentioned persons connected 
with his own department; but there were 
many other classes of servants, private and 
public, from whom the noble Lord could 
not venture to propose to take away the 
burden of Sunday labour. That it should 
be reduced to a minimum, both in publie 
and private establishments, no one felt 
more strongly than himself; and he hoped 
to show that upon this subject the Govern. 
ment had not been negligent, but had, 
within the last two years, carried that 
principle to an extent never contemplated 
previously, and far exceeding what had 
been done in the last half-century. He 
had to thank the noble Lord for acknow- 
ledging so frankly what the Government 
had done; because for the last six months 
the Government had been subjected to the 
grossest mis-statements of fact as to what 
they had been doing for the past two 
years. For those two vears the noble 
Lord at the head of the Post Office depart- 
ment, and gentlemen connected with the 
administration of that office, had been un- 
remitting in their endeavours to reduce the 
amount of Sunday labour; and it was a 
proof how strangely things were sometimes 
taken up in this country, that the very 
measure which effected the largest redue- 
tion was treated as one of the opposite 
direction, and tending very largely to in- 
crease Sunday labour! He could not help 
suspecting some portion of the feeling 
manifested had taken its rise in the mis- 
statements which were circulated in the 
country upon this question; he did not at 
all mean to say that an honest feeling did 
not exist upon the subject, but the most 
extraordinary mis-statements had been eir- 
culated, and conduct was imputed to the 
Government the very reverse of that which 
they were pursuing. He would state gen- 
erally the effect of the measures the Go- 
vernment had pursued. The effect had 
been to relieve from any Sunday labour, 
preventing attendance on divine worship, 
no less than 8,000 persons in the united 
kingdom. The measures which excited so 
much feeling was the temporary employ- 
ment of about 25 clerks in London on the 
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Sunday for a very few months; 27 clerks 
had been employed in the London Post 
(fice on Sunday for years without exciting 
observation, and it was proposed to em- 
ploy temporarily 25 more; and that was a 
portion of a general measure—and it was 
unjust to consider what took place in one 
particular town, and exclude what took 
place in the rest of the country—that was 
part of a general measure, by which in 
England u wards of 6,000 persons were 
relieved. It had since been extended to 
Scotland and Ireland, and 2,000 more 
were relieved. But what had been the 
eflect with respect to London, where the 
outery arose? Why, not only had the ad- 
ditional employment of 25 persons (to 
bring the new system into operation) been 
discontinued, but the 27 persons hereto- 
fore employed had by subsequent arrange- 
ments been reduced to four. In London 
the 27 persons employed had been reduced 
toa clerk and three messengers; and in 
the country generally the persons con- 
nected with the Post Office had been re- 
lieved to the number of 8,000; and with 
the exception of those who attended to the 
receipt and delivery of the mails, in the 
few cases when they happened to arrive 
during church time, and who would not 
be relieved even by the proposal of the 
noble Lord, no person was debarred 
from the opportunity of attending public 
worship on Sunday. He would appeal to 
the House whether such attacks as had 
been made upon the Post Office depart- 
ment were justified; he had certainly felt 
very strongly the exceeding injustice of the 
attacks made upon the department by per- 
sons who never took the trouble to ascer- 
tain what the facts were. He hoped the 
House would take what the Government 
had done as a pledge and earnest that they 
were willing to the greatest possible degree 
they believed practicable to carry further 
this reduction of Sunday labour; and he 
was perfectly ready, with reference to the 
latter part of this resolution, to undertake 
that inquiry should be made how far it 
was possible still further to reduce the 
conveyance of the mails on Sunday. But 
the proposal of the noble Lord was, first, 
that there should be no collection of letters 
on the Sunday in the country; that was, 
that the Post Office messengers should not 
be sent round to collect the letters, but 
that people should be at liberty to put them 
in on the Sunday—though, if there was to 
be no despatch on the Sunday, that would 
not be of much advantage to them. Now, 





so far as the Post Office was concerned, it 
was perfectly easy to close the office; it was 
a question for the public to determine whe- 
ther they wished to have theirletters on Sun- 
day or not; and where any district had 
expressed its wish that there should be no 
collection and no delivery of letters, that 
wish of the inhabitants was conformed to. 
The second question was one of greater 
difficulty, because it involved a very con- 
siderable delay in the transmission of let- 
ters to many parts of the country. It was, 
after all, not so much a question for the 
Government as for the country to decide. 
If the country was prepared to forego the 
receipt and delivery of its letters on Sun- 
day, and to submit to the inconvenience 
which the delay of the transmission of 
mails on Sunday would impose upon it, 
there was no difficulty, so far as the Post 
Office was concerned. But he believed 
that the country would find that this im- 
posed exceedingly great difficulty and hard- 
ship upon it; and he confessed that he 
thought he was faithfully representing the 
great majority of the people when he said 
that such a course ought not to be adopted. 
Within the last two years the noble Lord 
the Member for Bath presented a petition 
from that city, urging that the Post Office 
should be closed on the Sunday. It was 
closed after ten o’clock, with the general 
approbation of the inhabitants; but no 
sooner was the arrangement adopted than 
a counter petition was presented, showing 
the hardship that the measure asked for 
would inflict upon them; they stated that 
the persons living there had connexions in 
every part of the globe, and that early in- 
telligence from them and communication 
to them was an object of great solicitude. 
Was not that so with all persons of all 
classes, from the highest to the lowest ? 
In the case of the highest, indeed, many 
means of obviating the difficulty might be 
resorted to. It was easy to send a mes- 
sage by electric telegraph, or to send a 
messenger—for the noble Lord did not 
propose to stop the trains. But that was 
not in the power of the great majority—it 
was not in the power of the poorer or the 
working classes; and believing that to 
them, no less than to the wealthy, early 
intelligence from friends and relations was 
an object of great interest and anxious 
solicitude, he was unwilling to debar them 
from the advantage which the Post Office 
gave them. The question had been raised 
in the United States, in many parts of 
which stricter notions prevailed upon the 
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observance of the Sabbath than in Eng- 
land; but upon consideration they came to 
the same conclusion as he hoped that 
House would come to. They were desirous 
of a diminution of Sunday labour, but they 
felt that it could not be utterly discon- 
tinued; that the comfort and happiness of a 
large portion of the people were essentially 
promoted by the regular transmission of the 
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lest he should excite a smile, according to 
the practice which he was sorry to see too 
prevalent in the House. Christianity had 
| liberated its professors from the most oner. 
ous rite of the Jewish law, but only on the 
same authority which had liberated them 
from the enforced observance of the Sab. 
bath. No mention is ever made of the be. 
lief of any of the Apostles in the obligation 





mails. This was not a question of revenue; | of the Jewish Sabbath, except to disavow 
the revenue would not be affected materially | it. Mention is made of the ‘* Lord’s Day,” 
by the decision; he utterly disclaimed that a fitting appellation to give to the first day 
consideration; but he believed the comfort | of the week in commemoration of the great 
and happiness of a great portion of the peo- | event which on that day had oceurred, 
ple were promoted by a very small degree of | and which it was proper should be kept 
Sunday labour in the transmission of the | continually before the eyes of Christians, 


mails, and he believed the evil was much less | But was there any record of that day being 


than the advantage. Wherever Sunday 


labour could be diminished, the Govern- | 


ment were perfectly ready to diminish it ; 
but they did not think it would conduce to 
the real happiness of the great body of the 
people that it should be utterly and en- 
tirely discontinued. 


CotonEL THOMPSON said, he had 


many years ago expressed his views on the 
subject of Sabbath observance, in a man- 
ner that would make it be considered an 
act of either hypocrisy or cowardice on his 
part were he to decline to state his senti- 


ments now with equal plainness. The 
noble Lord began by stating that he would 
decline all theological argument, that he 
would make no theological statements; and 
then all he said was this—that all Scrip- 
ture, all churches, all sects, were unani- 
mous on the question of the Sabbath. He 
(Colonel Thompson), however, must de- 
clare that while Christianity and not Ju- 
daism was the religion of the great majo- 
rity of this country, there must be a great 
multitude of men—silent, perhaps—not 
wishing to put forth their ideas with force 
or violence, or even energy—who believed 
that the observance of the Sabbath ac- 
cording to the Jewish law, was not only 
not ordered, but prohibited to Christians. 
The great Author of Christianity himself was 
exposed to imputations on this head; and 
the like would probably not fail to be thrown 
out against his humblest follower. The 
Author of Christianity himself opposed the 
prevailing notions on the subject of Sabbath 
observance; and another, second only to 
him, the Apostle Paul, styled pai excel- 
lence the Apostle of the Gentiles, com- 
manded those to whom he wrote to allow 
no man to judge them in that matter. 
Other things were included in that injune- 
tion, to which he would not allude by name, 


| kept according to the requirements of Ju- 
|daism? The only statement found, was 
that the disciples met on that day and 
made charitable contributions. If the prae- 
tice of the early Christian Church was 
looked at, no trace could be found of the 
Sabbath, or any substitute, being observed 
in the manner prescribed by the law of 
Moses. On the contrary, the first day of 
the week was regarded as a day of enjoy- 
ment; and such was the practice still in 
countries professing the faith of Rome, 
which though not admitted by a majority 
in this country as a creed, was undeniably 
of value as an antiquarian record. In any 
such continental town, Sunday might be 
seen as the day of enjoyment; and not 
Sunday, but the representative of a more 
painful and equally solemn event, was 
chosen for the day of self-denial, as was 
testified by the Vendredi Relache on the 
door of every theatre. If the Confession 
of Augsburg was consulted, it would be 
seen that the obligation to observe Sun- 
day, Pentecost, and other festivals, was 
protested against by the earliest collec- 
tion of Protestant Reformers, as an im- 
position not obligatory upon Christians. 
If the Touse laid its commands on him, he 
would read them the whole either in exeel- 
lent Latin or very antiquated English; but 
he would recommend to hon. Members to 
read it for themselves in the library of the 
British Museum, where they might take it 
from the very book which had perhaps 
been in the hands of those who went to the 
stake upon that quarrel. Luther madeit 
point to buy something every Sunday, that 
he might show his Christian liberty. Calvin 
conceived the reason why the Sabbath was 
so strictly enforced on the Jews was, that 
their numerous slaves had no other means 
of obtaining repose. He was disappointed 
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that hon. Gentlemen opposite did not 
cheer that statement, because he meant 
to ask them in reply if the English la- 
bourer was in that servile state which pre- 
yented him from maintaining his own 
eause. The Church of England gave the 
commandments as she found them in the 
Book of Exodus; but he would ask any 
hon. Gentleman who could say his cate- 
chism, Whether in that catechism the 
Church made any inference as to the obli- 
gatory character of the Sabbath? On the 
contrary, she entirely ignored it. He knew 
there was something on the subject in a 
Homily; but, he would ask, what was there 
which could not be found in the Homilies, 
or some insulated portion of the documents 
of the Church ? Transubstantiation could 
be found there, as well as that other doc- 
trine about which so much agitation pre- 
vailed at the present moment, and which 
he mentioned because it had been produc- 
tive of persecution to an old college friend 
—the doctrine which a British classic 


(Sterne), himself a presbyter in the Eng- 
lish Church, had held up as the object of the 
avowed jest of Protestants, under the de- 
scription of baptism par le moyen d’une 
petite canule. 


Auricular confession could 
be found in the services of the Church. If 
he was an unwise bishop—and such things 
had been and might be again—he would 
not allow Christian burial to man or woman 
who had not made auricular confession to 
his satisfaction; for was it not stated in the 
rubric that every man on his sick bed was 
to be exhorted to confess his weighty sins— 
and who had not committed weighty sins ? 
.—nor allow it toany Member of that House 
who ate a chop in Bellamy’s on a Friday 
—(‘Hear, hear!’’]—for was it not written 
that all the Fridays in the year were fasts, 
and did not he therefore who had eaten and 
not confessed, die in hostility with the 
Church? The fact was, that the Church 
of England was a compromise, and a sen- 
sible and wise Church she was in adopting 
that course; and in interpreting her doe- 
trines her own example must be followed— 
the main points taken, and the accidental 
cast aside. Paley, Arnold, Whately, and 
other eminent members of that Church 
had given it as their opinion that the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath was not obliga- 
tory, and that it ought to be resisted by 
Christians. He would instance what had 
been his own share of suffering in conse- 
quence of the existing cruel rule. He had 
arelative, his wife’s brother, who was re- 
Ported to him on the Saturday afternoon as 
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being dangerously ill. It provedto be o 
of the earliest cases of cholera; thatig 
one then knew it. He hastened to 

in one of the suburban villages, was 
too late that night to write to his sister, 
who was in Paris. On Sunday it was the 
will and pleasure of the noble Lord’s bro- 
ther sectaries, that no intelligence whould be 
sent. At one o’clock on Monday morning 
his brother-in-law died, and he (Colonel 
Thompson) had the melancholy duty to 
write to his sister that her brother was 
dead, and that a savage sectarianism had 
prevented his danger from being communi- 
cated to her. Was it Christian that such 
suffering should be inflicted upon him and 
upon thousands more? But there was no 
necessity for the thing even on the adver- 
sary’s own showing. Might not those who 
had this work to do on the Sunday, have 
their burden alleviated by working some 
on one day and some on the other, or might 
it not be done by men who had no religi- 
ous objection? There was a numerous body 
in this country whom he hoped soon to see 
admitted to this House and to the privi- 
leges of citizens, who had no objection to 
working on the first day of the week, by 
the token that their religious rule prohi- 
bited them from working on the seventh; 
and they had no objection to other persons 
working for them on their Sabbath, for he 
happened to have been acquainted with a 
Jewish family who kept a Christian ser- 
vant to stir the fire for them on Saturday. 
One point more. He had no confidence in 
the reported acquiescence of the higher 
commercial classes. In a commercial town 
he had once the honour to represent, he 
found there was a disposition among the 
richer classes of merchants to delay the 
post; they were particular in requesting, 
that their post letters might be long in 
coming. That seemed to him a paradox, 
and he sought an explanation; and he dis- 
covered that the rich merchants had an idea 
that 201., which was the cost of an ex- 
press from London, was often well spent 
if they could keep the lower class of mer- 
chants from having the same early infor- 
mation. He hoped they were approaching 
the time when the observance of the Sun- 
day, which he was far from wishing to 
abolish, would be turned to the advan- 
tage of that large class in this country 
who, having no political influence at this 
moment, were rising to knowledge and in- 
telligence which would soon force the ne- 
cessity of admitting them into the consti- 
tution. When were these men to learn, 
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unless upon their day of rest? Would it 
not be wise to encourage the desire; and 
would the House begin by declaring that 
the first step should be to deprive them of 
the means of receiving a communication 
from or sending one to their friends upon 
that day ? 

Mr. PLUMPTRE said, it appeared to 
him that the hon. and gallant Member en- 
tertained the opinion that the observance 
of the Sabbath was not of perpetual obli- 
gation. From this opinion he begged to 
differ. The hon. and gallant Member 
seemed also to regard the exercise of the 
Christian religion on the Sabbath as a 
severe and bitter service, and that he 
wished to be exempted from it. He (Mr. 
Plumptre) did not sympathise in such feel- 
ings. He deemed the exercise of religion 
a high privilege as well as a high duty, 
and that they involved a high reward. 
As well might the command, ‘ Thou shalt 
commit no murder,” or ‘* Thou shalt not 
steal,’ be regarded as not of perpetual 
obligation, as to say that the obligation to 
observe the Sabbath departed with the 
Jewish law. The right hon. the Chancel- 


lor of the Exchequer had stated that the 
proposition of the noble Lord did not go 


far enough; and he instanced the cases of 
policemen, excisemen, the coast guard, 
and custom-house officers, all of whom 
were required to labour on the Sunday. 
The distinction, however, in the cases was 
this: labour in the Post Office was not ab- 
solutely necessary—in the other cases it 
was. 

Mr. MUNTZ was glad that the noble 
Lord had altered the latter part of his 
Motion as it stood on the paper; because, 
although he was anxious to prevent the 
delivery of letters on Sunday, he had no 
wish to stop the transmission of mails on 
that day. Much had been said about the 
hardship to which post-office officials were 
subjected under the present system; but 
the system was productive of great incon- 
venience to private individuals also. For 
his part, he was quite tired of reading and 
writing letters on Sunday. If all persons 
were placed on the same footing, no injury 
could arise to any one from the abolition 
of the Sunday delivery. Take his word 
for it, that, if the noble Lord’s proposition 
were carried into effect throughout the 
kingdom, everybody would rejoice at it 
after a fortnight’s experience. It was 
farcical to pretend that the delivery of let- 
ters on a Sunday was a matter of essential 
importance to every petty provincial town, 
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when the merchants of this great metro. 
polis went without their correspondence on 
that day without complaint. He did not 
rely so much on the religious part of the 
question as others did; but he thought 
every man was entitled to the Sunday as 
a day of rest, and to employ it as he liked, 
He cared not whether the observance of 
Sunday sprang from Judaism or not. How. 
ever established, it was a benefaction to 
mankind. His own experience satisfied 
him that if the Legislature and the Go. 
vernment were not to maintain the obser- 
vance of Sunday, it would soon be con- 
verted into a workday. Masters would 
soon force their workmen to labour on 
Sunday, as some masters now compelled 
their men to work longer than they ought 
to do on week-days. For the reasons he 
had stated, the noble Lord’s Motion should 
receive his cordial support. 

Mr. FORSTER denied that the peti. 
tions presented in favour of the noble 
Lord’s proposition expressed the opinion of 
the more intelligent portion of the com. 
munity. To show that such petitions were 
got up, he instanced a case when, a peti- 
tion having been presented purporting to 
be from a borough of 15,000 inhabitants, 
and signed in some instances by persons 
whose names he did not recognise, a coun- 
ter petition was sent to him for presenta- 
tion signed by the magistrates and all the 
principal traders and shopkeepers of the 
place. He hoped the independent Mem- 
bers of that House would have the courage, 
as he believed they had the inclination, to 
oppose the Motion. 


The House divided:—Ayes 93; Noes. 
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MINISTERS’ MONEY (IRELAND). 

Mr. W. FAGAN having presented seve- 
ral petitions from Cork against Ministers’ 
Money, proceeded to express his regret 
that he had not been in his place when the 
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noble Lord at the head of the Government 
made a statement in reference to the sub- 
As some responsibility attached to 
him (Mr. Fagan) with regard to this ques- 
tion, he hoped the noble Lord would be 
pleased to repeat what he had stated to the 
House that evening, and he hoped the 
noble Lord would also take the opportunity 
of saying that, if not in this Session, at all 
events early in the next Session, the Go- 
vernment would be prepared to take up 
this question. The noble Lord must be 
aware, that after his announcement that 
evening, as he (Mr. Fagan) understood it, 
it would be exceedingly difficult indeed for 
the Protestant clergy in the corporate 
towns of Ireland to collect the tax. He 
had the pleasure of showing the noble Lord 
that evening a letter from a most amiable 
and respected clergyman of the Established 
Church, the Dean of Limerick, Dean Kir- 
wan, the son of the celebrated Dr. Kirwan, 
and from that letter the noble Lord was 
aware how anxious he was that this tax 
should be abolished, not only on account 
of the bitterness and ill-feeling it produced 
amongst all classes in Ireland, but also on 
account of the utter impossibility of now 
collecting it. He hoped also the noble 
Lord would state that he would adhere to 
the recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee of that House in reference to the 
question, for any settlement that would 
transfer the burden from the tenant to the 
landlord would not answer. It might an- 
swer on the tithe question, but it would not 
answer with respect to ministers’ money, 
because they had it in evidence that the 
landlords who paid the tax, or the greater 
part of them, were Roman Catholics. He 
hoped, therefore, that the noble Lord would 
state that the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee would be adhered to. After the 
statement of the noble Lord, he should ask 
the leave of the House to withdraw the 
Motion which he had on the paper for that 
evening. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, he had stated 
on a former occasion, when the hon. Gen- 
tleman was not present, that the question 
of ministers’ money was under the con- 
sideration of the Government, and that 
there was a plan by which it was hoped 
that the grievance would be remedied. 
The Government intended to introduce a 
measure on the subject, and he had no 
hesitation in saying that it would not be 
later than the commencement of the next 
Session when that measure would be pro- 
posed. 
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Mr. HUME begged to remind the noble 
Lord that ministers’ money was also col- 
lected in Edinburgh and Montrose, and 
hoped that relief would also be afforded to 
the parties affected by it. 

Sir G. GREY said, that a report on the 
subject had lately been presented to the 
House, and he considered it was expedient 
that they should have ample time to con- 
sider its recommendations, and give their 
opinions upon it. 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON was exceed- 
ingly glad to find that they were secured 
from the necessity of entering into one of 
those unpleasant discussions that generally 
took place on this subject. He always 
thought it was a question that should have 
been taken up by the Government, and 
was ready to admit there were a great many 
circumstances connected with ministers’ 
money that ought to be remedied. He 
sincerely hoped that this long-disputed 
question would be brought to a satisfactory 
arrangement. 


Subject dropped. 


OATH OF ABJURATION (JEWS). 
Lorp J. RUSSELL: Sir, in introduc- 
ing the subject of the oaths to be taken by 


Jews, it is not my intention to make any 
statement at present. Ido not think the 
House will object to give me leave to bring 
in a Bill on the subject, seeing that it has 
twice passed a Bill on the same subject, 
and appointed a Committee to inquire into 
the present state of the law. What I pro- 
pose is, that there shall be a Committee of 
the whole House, and that leave be given 
to me to bring in the Bill; and on moving 
the second reading of that Bill, I will state 
the reasons on which it is grounded, and 
why I think it is desirable to legislate upon 
the subject. There is so much uncertainty 
with regard to the law, that some persons 
think it will be a matter for consideration 
whether persons professing the Jewish re- 
ligion cannot come to the table on as good 
grounds as persons belonging to the So- 
ciety of Friends; 1 am decidedly of opinion 
it would not be right that that course 
should be taken. It is most desirable that 
both Houses of Parliament should have an 
opportunity of discussing the question, and 
considering in all its bearings what were 
the intentions of the present oath of ab- 
juration, and the course to be taken; and it 
is to give full consideration to the subject 
that 1 shall move for leave to bring in a 
Bill to regulate the mode of administering 
the oath of abjuration. I move now— 
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“That this House will immediately resolye jt. 
sclf into a Committee, to take into consideration 
the mode of administering the Oath of Abjuration 
to persons professing the Jewish Religion,” 


Mr. NEWDEGATE assumed that the 
Bill which the noble Lord proposed to in. 
troduce would raise the same question 
as to the Christian character of that House 
as the Bill discussed on a former occasion, 
He had not the least wish to detain the 
House by provoking discussion at the pre. 
sent moment; but he must express his re- 
gret, after the strong proof which the no. 
ble Lord had just had of the religious feel- 
ing of this country—a feeling not lightly to 
be tampered with—that he should think fit 
to disregard the satisfaction with which 
the decision of the Upper House had been 
received. He would merely conclude by 
warning the public that they were about 
again to see introduced into that House a 
question the discussion of which every one 
who felt deeply upon such subjects must 
lament. It was most lamentable that there 
should be a doubt as to the propriety of 
retaining the Christian character of that 
House; and, humble Member as he was, 
he gave notice that when the noble Lord 
proposed the second reading, he would 
move that it be read a second time that 
day six months, in the full confidence that 
he would be supported by the same deep 
feeling, to the existence of which the divi- 
sion that had just taken place bore convine- 
ing testimony. 

Mr. PLUMPTRE would second the 
proposal of his hon. Friend. He protested 
against the measure in any shape, and 
against the Christian character of the 
House being altered, and would take every 
opportunity of giving his decided opposi- 
tion to the measure. 

“ Resolved—That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to regulate the mode of administering the 
Oath of Abjuration to persons professing the Jew- 
ish Religion.” 

Resolution reported. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. At 
torney General, Lord John Russell, and Sir 
George Grey. 

Bill read 1°. 


ENGLISH AND IRISH UNIVERSITIES. 

Order read for resuming the Adjourned 
Debate. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that when he 
gave notice of his intention to move the 
postponement of the adjourned debate, he 


did so in the belief, which he shared with 
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other hon. Members, that there was not 
the least probability that the subject could 
come on with any- profitable discussion 
that night, or before eleven or twelve 
o'clock. Ifhe thought things would be as 
they were at present, there was no reason 
why the debate should not be resumed, 
and he would be the last person to ask the 
House to show indulgence to persons neg- 
ligent in their duties; but under the cir- 
cumstances, and considering the opinions 
entertained with regard to the course of 
business, it was not an unreasonable re- 
quest to make that the House would not 
goon with the debate that night. With 
the exception of himself and the represen- 
tative of the University of Dublin, every 
Member representing the Universities was 
absent. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Tamworth, and other Mem- 
bers interested in the subject, were also ab- 
sent. The question involved constitutional 
doctrines of considerable importance; and 
those Gentlemen were anxious to open 
those topics, and lay their views before the 
House. Another question had been raised 
to his great surprise, namely, that this dis- 
cussion should drop altogether. He hardly 
knew if it were necessary for him to go 
into arguments on the question : he hardly 
knew if any Gentleman conversant with 
the history of the Universities, or the rela- 
tions between them and the State in former 
times, would think that the question of an 
inquiry into their condition was one so 
trivial that it did not deserve discussion in 
that House. The noble Lord admitted, 
when he entered into the question, that 
the debate related not to the issuing of a 
Commission, but to the state of the Univer- 
sities; and he also admitted it was a ques- 
tion that deserved discussion. He (Mr. 
Gladstone) was quite sure the noble Lord 
was right, and that for the object he had 
in view the whole matter should be opened 
up; for to enter into the question hastily, 
orat once get into the midst of it, was not 
the most satisfactory way to dispose of it. 
The constitution had given the Universities 
the high privilege of being represented, and 
their representatives should be allowed to 
express their views on such a Motion. He 
hardly anticipated any opposition from the 
noble Lord, as there was a claim which in 
justice could not be resisted for a full dis- 
cussion on the matter; and he (Mr. Glad- 
stone) would not occupy the time of the 
House by reasoning on such a matter, were 
itnot for the manifestation of an intention 
on the part of a noble Friend of his to pre- 
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vent the further progress of such discus- 
sion. They had not hada night’s debate 
on the question whether the Commission 
should issue. The debate commenced 
from the speech of the noble Lord, and he 
must likewise point out that they were in- 
formed that a course would be pursued by 
the Government different from that ac- 
tually taken. They were told deliberately 
in so many words, at the commencement 
of the evening, and while the hon. Member 
for North Lancashire was making his 
speech, that it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to meet the Motion with ‘ the 
previous question.’’ Therefore the tone 
of the debate was different from what it 
would be if they had any announcement 
like that of the noble Lord. It was to 
the Universities, at least, a very serious 
and formidable announcement; and their 
intention was this—directly to raise the 
question whether the proceeding intended 
by the noble Lord was not strictly an un- 
constitutional proceeding. They did not 
mean to debate the question on the ground 
whether it was expedient, or whether there 
was cause to warrant the interference of 
the State. The interference of the State 
was one thing—the mode in which the 
noble Lord proposed to conduct that inter- 
ference was another; and they would argue 
to show that it was an unconstitutional 
mode of proceeding which the noble Lord 
meant to take. If he thought there was 
reason for a measure so serious as an in- 
quiry into the state of the Universities, 
the only course he could with propriety 
take was to propose the appointment of a 
commission by Act of Parliament. He 
(Mr. Gladstone) did not then intend to go 
into the discussion, but wished to show the 
noble Lord that the matter was of a grave 
and serious character, and leave th2 noble 
Lord to consider whether he could give an 
opportunity for the further discussion of 
the question. There was no intention on 
their part to evade it; they knew the posi- 
tion of the Universities would be weak- 
ened and their character degraded by such 
a proceeding; the sooner the discussion 
came on the better, and they entreated 
the noble Lord (though it might be his 
own opinion that there was no occasion for 
discussion, and that he should make his 
Motion to adjourn the debate for three 
months), by his obliging intervention, to 
give them an opportunity of stating their 
views on the subject. It was not right 
that the Members for the Universities, with 
the exception of the right hon. Member 
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for Cambridge, should not be heard on this 
question; and he therefore moved that the 
debate should be adjourned to Monday next. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL had no objection 
to the adjournment of the debate to Mon- 
day next, for he admitted that in the ab- 
sence of the other Members for the Uni- 
versities it was not right to proceed with 


it at that moment; but at the same time | 
he did not at all see that he was bound to | 


postpone Government business for the pur- 
pose of the resumption of that debate. 
After the hon. Member who brought for- 
ward the Motion was informed of the in- 
tentions of the Government, he did not 
wish to persevere in it, and was ready to 
withdraw it. That being the case, he was 
not bound to find an occasion for the dis- 
cussion of the question; but the right hon. 
Gentleman could discuss the question on 
some other Motion. He thought the course 
should be to appoint this debate for some 
day when the proceedings of independent 
Members would have precedence of the 
orders of the day, and not ask the Govern- 
ment to give up one of their nights for the 
purpose. If that course were taken, he 
should have no objection to the postpone- 
ment of the debate. 
Mr. GLADSTONE : 


pone the Commission ? 


Will you post- 


Lorp J. RUSSELL: Oh, no: I don’t | 


promise to postpone the Commission; but 
I am not making extraordinary speed with 
it. I agree on those terms to the adjourn- 
ment of debate to Monday next. 


Mr. HUME hoped the noble Lord would | 


not postpone the issuing of the Commis- 
sion. He believed the proceeding was per- 
fectly constitutional. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would persevere, and that the 
public would have the benefit to be derived 
from that inquiry. 

Debate further adjourned till Monday 
next. 

The Iouse adjourned at Eight o’clock. 
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DISTRESS FOR RENT (IRELAND) BILL, 

The Eart of LUCAN moved the See. 
ond Reading of this Bill. By an Aet of 
the 53rd of George III. the power of dis. 
training growing crops for arrears of rent 
was given to the landlords of Ireland. In 
the year 1843 that Act was repealed by 
another, which was passed on the 28th of 
August, when a majority of the noble 
Peers connected with Ireland had returned 
to that country. The object of this Bill 
was to re-enact the Act of George IIL, 
and to restore a statute which had seldom 
or ever been used, and which certainly had 
jnever been abused. That statute was, in 
| point of fact, a dead letter ; but the know. 
ledge of its existence had been sufficient 
to secure the payment of his rent to the 
landlord. It was desirable that it should 
'be renewed, for its repeal was uncalled 
|for, and had been most injurious to the 
|peace and tranquillity of the country, 

Tenants now reaped their crops on Sun- 
| days, and then removed them by night for 
the express object of robbing their land- 
lords. He then read several extracts from 
the Irish papers to show the extent to 
| which these depredations had been carried, 
The power of distraining growing crops 
was given to the landlords of England. 
Now, if such a law were necessary in this 
| country, it was still more necessary in Ire- 
Jand, where the landlord had to pay rent 

for his smaller tenants, and was liable for 
arrears of rates, which was not the case in 
England. In England, a landlord could 
get rid of a tenant who was six months 
in arrear. Not so in Ireland. The Irish 
landlord ought, therefore, to have the same 
remedy against growing crops as the land- 
lord had in England. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE was 
not prepared to pledge himself to support 
this Bill in all its details ; but it was only 
fair to the noble Earl who had introduced 
it to allow it to be read a second time. 
Some remedy, but he would not say this 
remedy, ought to be applied to the griev- 
ance of which the noble Earl justly com- 
| plained. 

After a few words from the Marquess of 
Westmeatu and the Earl of GLENGALL in 
| support of the Bill, 

Bill read 24, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House on Tuesday, 
11th of June. 











SUNDAY TRADING PREVENTION BILL 
Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 
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The Eart of HARROWBY moved that 
their Lordships should go into Committee 
on this Bill, and he proposed to postpone 
any statement he might have to make re- 
specting it till another stage. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, no man was 
more anxious for the success of a measure 
of this kind than himself, and his fear was 
that if they attempted to do too much—if 
they held the rein too tight—they would 
defeat the purpose which they had in view, 
and render the consecration or the due ob- 
servance of the Sabbath what it never 
ought to be—an unpopular thing. There 
were many details in the Bill which to him 
seemed somewhat inconsistent. Why was 
the operation of the measure to be con- 
fined to the metropolis? That was a limi- 
tation which he could not understand; for 
if it was good for London, it would surely 
be equally beneficial for other towns in the 
empire. If milk and cream were allowed 
to be sold, why should tea, coffee, and 
sugar be prevented? Then, with regard 


to shaving and hair-dressing, these opera- 
tions were to be made lawful before ten 
o'clock in the morning, but after ten they 
were to be prohibited under a penalty. 
Why should the sale of newspapers be 


sanctioned on the Sabbath, while that of 
Bibles, Prayer Books, &c., was prohibited? 
Bell’s Life in London might be bought, 
and people might read, to their great ad- 
miration, the betting on the Derby and 
the Oaks—people might buy that and wel- 
come; but if they wanted to buy a Bible or 
a Prayer Book, to go to church with, they 
were prohibited. He hoped that these 
considerations would attract the attention 
of those who took an interest in these 
questions, and that they would see the 
propriety of reconsidering many of those 
ints which appeared to him to have been 
itherto very ill-considered, for he must 
remind their Lordships that this was only 
the beginning of these innovations. It 
was only yesterday that he observed, from 
the Votes of the House—which was inere- 
dible, but true—an Address had actually 
been voted, and by a large majority too, 
which was most incredible, if anything 
could be incredible, that all Post Office 
proceedings should be suspended for twenty- 
four hours, and that all mails should be 
stopped during Sunday. [‘* No, no!’’] 
Yes; that was the object of the Address. 
The Eart of MOUNTCASHELL: That 
has nothing to do with this Bill. 
Lorp BROUGHAM: Did the noble 
Lord suppose he was such an idiot as not 
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to know that? He wondered what was 
the measure which the noble Lord took o 
his understanding when he supposed that 
he did not know that. He knew it was 
not in this Bill. But his fear was that 
some measure to that effect would follow 
this Bill. If a majority of Parliament 
could be found to pass such a monstrous, 
such an outrageous, address—he dared to 
say the noble Lord thought his meaning 
was that he had the greatest respect for 
these men. No! What he said was— 
the utmost possible respect; which meant 
the utmost respect that it was possible for 
him to feel for such men; and he believed 
that was as high as was entertained for 
them by any one of their Lordships. But 
if the mails were to be stopped, all ships 
must be stopped too, he supposed. There 
would be no occasion for their sailing. 
They must lay to during Sunday; for some 
men seemed to think that idleness was the 
best way of keeping the Sabbath. He 
must say that if they went on in that course 
of legislation, instead of keeping the Sab- 
bath-day holy, nothing would tend more to 
its desecration. He would only state far- 
ther, that he had been in many parts of 
Scotland—he had been in Germany—he 
had been in many Catholic countries, and 
he would take upon himself to assert as a 
fact—after comparing notes with many of 
his friends who had travelled in these 
countries, he found they agreed with him 
—that there was no country in the world 
where the Sabbath was better kept than 
in England; and he would do the city where 
they were met the justice to say, that, ex- 
cept in some of the towns of Scotland, he 
knew no great city where the Sabbath was 
less broken than in London. 

The Eart of HARROWBY admitted 
that his noble and learned Friend was 
anxious to promote the object which he 
himself had in view, but asserted that his 
noble and learned Friend would not have 
used the language which he had used if he 
had received that information which he 
(the Earl of Harrowby) had received, and 
had listened to the complaints made by the 
tradesmen of the metropolis on this sub- 
ject to their Lordships’ Committee. Many 
of those who supported his Bill were not 
engaged in business, and supported it be- 
cause they wished to go themselves into 
the country for recreation on Sunday; and 
because they wished to enable others to 
have the same opportunity. He could 
assure his noble and learned Friend, that 
among the labourers residing in the poorer 
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and lower districts of the metropolis, there 
was more business done on a Sunday mor- 
ning than on any other day in the week. 
Referring to the observations which his 
noble and learned Friend had offered upon 
the clause excepting the sale of newspa- 
pers and some other matters on the Sunday 
from the operation of this Bill, he remarked 
that his desire was to err on the side of 
indulgence rather than on that of severity. 
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out mature deliberation. It was founded 
on the Act of Charles II., the difference 
between the two Bills being, that the pre. 
sent one was to be carried out by the po. 
lice, whereas the old Act was entrusted to 
the parish officers. With regard to the 
alarm of the noble Earl, lest riots should 
take place, he had only to say that the 
matter had been submitted to one of the 
commissioners of police, who stated that 





The Bill was intended to put a stop to all| he considered there would be no diffi. 
that was useless, and to leave room for | culty whatever in carrying the law into 
everything that was necessary. Even the) effect. He had himself seen one of these 
publicans, on whom this Bill appeared to | fairs two years ago, and a scene more 
press with some severity by closing their | disgraceful and disreputable he had 
houses till one o’clock on Sunday, had | never witnessed. In some parts of Lam. 
come forward to petition for this Act. He| beth, Seymour-place, Camden-town, and 
hoped, therefore, that his noble and learned | other places, the thoroughfares were com. 
Friend would withdraw his opposition to| pletely obstructed by Sunday morning 
this Bill, and allow it to rest on its own} traffic. He considered that the Bill would 
merits, and not on the merits of another prove a blessing to the country, and it 
Bill totally unconnected with it. He hoped | should be considered that it only gave the 
that his noble and learned Friend would) police the same power with regard to ob- 
allow him to go into Committee, in order | structions in these fairs which they already 
that he might introduce certain clauses to | possessed in the case of obstructions in 
amend the Bill. | the fields. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH said,! Earn GREY said, he was disposed to 
le was most anxious to prevent the dese- | view legislation of this kind with some sus- 
eration of the Sabbath as far as possible, | picion, but he thought that a fair case had 
but he was afraid the present measure was been made out for this Bill. The great 
calculated to inspire a spirit of resistance | body of the public appeared to be in favour 
that was likely to do considerable harm. | of the Bill, and it was in evidence that 
He admitted the great grievance caused by | many persons opened their shops against 
these Sunday fairs; but if they passed this | their own inclination. With regard to the 
Bill, giving an arbitrary power to the police, | dangers to be apprehended from the Bill, 
under which any single policeman could, at | he thought they would be considerably di- 
his own discretion, seize any booth in one | minished by its being placed in the hands 

of the metropolitan police. 


of these crowded fairs or markets, the pro- 
bability was, that resistance and breaches | The Eart of ST. GERMANS consider- 
ed that Parliamentary interposition on this 


of the peace would be the consequence. | 

He had no doubt but that the root of all | subject was absolutely necessary. At pre- 
this evil originated in the late payment of | sent markets or fairs were regularly held 
wages on Saturday evenings, and, that if | on the Sunday in different parts of the me- 
an arrangement were established by which | tropolis; and this practice was most de- 
workmen would be paid on Friday night, | trimental, not only to the comfort but to 
much of the desecration of the Sabbath | the health of large numbers of tradesmen. 
which now prevailed would be prevented. ; There was no doubt as to the feeling of 
When a man was allowed to remain in the tradesmen on the subject, for in many 
public-house until twelve o’clock on Satur-| parts of the metropolis meetings had been 
day night, and was then prevented from | held by persons of that class, at which re- 
purchasing necessaries, it was obvious that | solutions had been adopted calling upon 
breaches of the Sabbath would take place. | Parliament to prevent Sunday trading. 


He was quite sure that if they went into 


Committee on this Bill, they would find | 
that considerable amendments were neces- | 
sary, and that the Bill, as it now stood, | 


would be found very defective. 

The Bisnor of ST. ASAPH hoped their 
Lordships would not suppose that the Bill 
had been introduced incautiously, and with- 


|He considered that nothing was more 
likely to lead employers to pay their ser- 
vants’ wages on the Friday night or early 
on the Saturday than the adoption of 4 
measure of this kind. 

The Eart of MOUNTCASHELL ob- 
served, that this Bill had not. originated 
| with the noble Earl by whom it was intro- 
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duced, but had been suggested by the 
shopkeepers themselves, and that it had 
met with no opposition, except from a 
small section of Chartists. 

Their Lordships then went into Com- 
mittee, and the first clause was agreed to. 

On Clause 2, 

Lorp BROUGHAM did not see why, in 
the list of perishable articles, the sale of 
which was to be permitted, cream and 
butter should not be included. Their Lord- 
ships must be aware that Sunday’s cream 
was the produce of Saturday’s milk. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH ob- 
served, that when he had suggested that 
the sale of bread and butter should be 
allowed on the Sunday, he was met by the 
objection that those were not perishable 
articles. Now, he wished to ask the noble 
Earl who had charge of the Bill whether 
he considered a periodical newspaper duly 
stamped a perishable article ? 

The Ears of HARROWBY said, of all 
perishable articles a newspaper was the 
most so, for it died with the day. 

Clauses agreed to, 

House resumed. 

Report to be received on Monday next. 


AUSTRALIAN COLONIES GOVERNMENT 
BILL. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Eart GREY hoped he might be now 
allowed to call their Lordships’ attention 
to the very great importance of the mea- 
sure, to the second reading of which he 
had to ask their Lordships’ concurrence. 
The object of the Bill was to provide for 
the future government of the colonies of 
Australia —colonies which were already 
becoming large and important, and which 
promised at no distant day to carry the 
language, the religion, and the civilisation 
of England over a large portion of the 
earth. In order that they might fully ap- 
preciate the importance of this measure, 
he thought it right that he should very 
shortly mention to them the extraordinary 
progress which these colonies had already 
made. They were aware that it was very 
little more than sixty years ago since the 
dldest of these colonies had been founded, 
and that for very many years afterwards 
the colony of New South Wales was merely 
& gaol or convict prison on a large scale. 
Van Diemen’s Land was not a colony until 
the commencement of the present century; 
and the other settlements were all of still 
more recent date. The first settlers in 
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Western Australia landed in June, 1829. 
It was not until 1836 that South Australia 
was founded; while in the great district of 
Port Phillip the first land sale did not take 
place until 1838. These settlements had 
increased both in the wealth and number 
of the inhabitants, who now amounted to 
about 300,000 persons. But what was 
still more remarkable was the progress that 
had been made during the last twenty 
years. He held in his hand a return of 
the population of these colonies for the 
several periods of 1828, 1838, and 1848. 
He found that in 1828 the whole popula- 
tion of the British Australian colonies was 
only 53,500 persons. In 1838 the num- 
ber had risen to 145,600; and in 1848 it 
had risen to no less than 333,910. The 
best test which they had of the wealth of 
the colonies was afforded by the exports, 
as the imports were partly fallacious, owing 
to the amount of necessaries required for 
the convicts and the Government establish- 
ments. He found that in 1828 the exports 
from New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land, the only two of the colonies then in 
existence, were 181,500/. In 1848, after 
an interval of twenty years, the exports 
had increased in value to 2,800,0001., or, 
in other words, considerably above fifteen 
fold in twenty years. It was also rather 
a remarkable fact that the whole popula- 
tion of New South Wales, in 1828, was 
36,600, and that in the year 1849, which 
had just concluded, the number of emi- 
grants who left the shores of this country 
for the Australian colonies, was no less 
than 32,000, or actually within 4,000 of 
the whole population twenty years before. 
He was sure that these facts would make 
their Lordships feel still more strongly the 
importance of a measure which was intend- 
ed to promote the rapid progress of these 
colonies in the career of prosperity and ad- 
vancement which they so steadily pursued, 
and which was designed to supply not 
merely the actual wants of the existing 
state of society in the colonies, but also to 
provide a constitutional government suited 
to the future condition of these rapidly 
growing States, and calculated to meet the 
wants of societies tending daily to become 
more numerous and more complex. It was 
the object of this Bill to endeavour to pro- 
vide for the good government of these colo- 
nies. That being so, it became now his 
duty to point out to their Lordships the 
nature of the provisions by which it was 
intended that that object should be accom- 
plished. In doing so, he wished in the 
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first place to observe, that it was the lead- 
ing principle of this measure to avoid any 
great or experimental change. It sought 
to build—if he might use the expression— 
on the existing foundations, institutions 
suited to the wants of the colonies, and 
which they did not already possess. They 
were aware, that for a considerable period 
after the colonies were first established, no 
regular legal authority or government 
whatever existed. In fact they were go- 
verned by the absolute authority of the 
governors, just as gaols or prisons would 
be. Parliament more than once passed 
Acts to legalise the resolutions of those by 
whom authority in the colonies was exer- 
cised. It was not until 1824 that a more 
regular form was given to the Government. 
In that year, Lord Bathurst being Secre- 
trry of State for the Colonies, an Act was 
passed creating a regular legislative body 
and jurisdiction in those colonies; and in 
1828 this Act was amended by Mr. Hus- 
kisson, and subsequent Acts have been 
passed relating to those colonies. The 
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principle of those different Acts, which 
have always been temporary, has been to 
confer legislative authority on the gover- 
nors, assisted by a council nominated by 


the Crown. Such was the form of go- 
vernment established which still exists in 
all those colonies, excepting New South 
Wales. With regard to New South 
Wales, the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Stanley), in 1842, brought in a Bill which 
obtained the sanction of Parliament, by 
which the constitution of the Legislative 
Council was altered, being composed of 
two-thirds elective members, and one-third 
nominated by the Crown. Though this was 
a government in which in theory it would 
be easy to point out many objectionable 
features, still, upon the whole, he thought 
it would not be denied that, practically, it 
had not worked in a manner otherwise 
than satisfactory; and experience had 
proved that it was not ill adapted to the 
state of society which existed in the colony. 
Such being the ease, it appeared to him to 
be an obvious rule of prudence that they 
should not make any great or violent 
changes in a system which they found thus 
established. The working of a constitu- 
tional government depended so infinitely 
more upon its being understood and ap- 
preciated by those among whom it was 
established, than upon the abstract perfec- 
tion of the different arrangements, and we 
had seen so much of late years of the man- 
ner in which paper constitutions had been 
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swept away, that it would not be prudent 
to disturb arrangements which on the 
whole worked well, further than to corregt 
any defects or evils which experience might 
have pointed out, maintaining at the same 
time the main features of the system, 
Such was the principle of the Bill which 
he now presented to their Lordships, 
Adopting this course with respect to New 
South Wales, it seemed to him to follow 
almost as a matter of course that they 
should extend the same system to the ad. 
joining colonies; or, to use the words of 
Sir William Denison, in one of the de. 
spatches on their Lordships’ table— 
‘The reasons for doing so may be summed up 
in the simple fact, that this form of government 
is established in New South Wales, and that the 
Australian colonies are so identified with each 
other, as far as the practical habits of the people 
are concerned, as to make any changes in the ex. 
isting system of administration applied to one 
colony a matter of very doubtful policy.” 
This seemed to him a good summary of 
the reasons for extending to the adjoining 
colonies the system established in New 
South Wales, and accordingly they pro- 
posed that the same course should be taken 
in their case; that was, the existing legis- 
lative councils would be invested with the 
power of making electoral districts, and 
taking all the necessary arrangements for 
bringing the new system into operation ; 
and when these were completed, legisla 
tive councils would be summoned, two- 
thirds of the members of which would be 
elected by the inhabitants of the colony, 
and the remaining third nominated by the 
Crown. There was an additional reason 
for taking this course. When legislative 
institutions had been once granted by Par- 
liament to a colony, it was very inexpe- 
dient, unless some strong reason existed, 
that those institutions should be altered 
without the express and declared consent 
of the inhabitants themselves ; and the 
papers on their Lordships’ table showed 
that this feeling existed very strongly. 
Having a constitution, and finding it to 
work on the whole satisfactorily, they 
wished no essential change to be made 
without their own concurrence. It was 
proposed, however, to correct some faults 
which experience seemed to have brought 
to light in the existing arrangements with 
respect to New South Wales. Of those 
defects he thought by far the most impor 
tant was, that there was included under 
one government and legislature a vast 
extent of territory, different parts of 
which presented in many respects distinct 
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interests. Almost from the passing of the 
Act of 1842, this became a subject of com- 
Jaint. At the first election for Port 
Phillip district, one or two members were 
returned for the legislative council after 
a short period of residence ; but it was 
soon found that in those infant communi- 
ties there were not persons possessing the 
time and wealth to be able to reside for 
months in the year at a distance from their 
now concerns. The consequence was, that 
members representing certain districts in 
the Legislative Council of Port Phillip, re- 
signed; and at the end of 1845—themeasure 
having only come into operation in 1843— 
the inhabitants complained that they could 
find no one of their own body who would 
consent to make a sacrifice in order to re- 
present them in the council, and they con- 
sequently had been compelled to choose 
the whole six members whom they were 
entitled to return, from persons resident in 
the other division of the colony. They 
complained that the result of this was, 
that their interests were very inadequately 
attended to, and, therefore, prayed for the 
division of the colony. In the first in- 


stance this prayer for the division of the 
colony met with great resistance in New 


South Wales ; but after a time the griev- 
ance was found to be so substantial a one 
that all parties were pretty generally 
agreed that it ought to be redressed. 
Accordingly, one of the principal provi- 
sions included in the Bill on the table, was 
for separating the district of Port Phillip 
from New South Wales, and constituting 
it into a colony by itself under the name 
of Victoria. The Bill further contained a 
clause enabling Her Majesty, on the peti- 
tion of the inhabitants, to divide from New 
South Wales the district of Moreton Bay, 
lying as far to the north as Port Phillip 
did to the south. This district, of which 
Brisbane was the capital, was rapidly 
rising into importance, and no doubt would 
soon be inhabited by a very large and 
thriving population. Her Majesty was there- 
fore empowered, by Order in Council, to 
separate from the colony of New South 
Wales the territory north of the 30th de- 
gree of latitude, being an extension of the 
existing law, under which Iler Majesty 
was enabled to separate the territory north 
of the 26th degree. It was another ob- 
Jection to the Act of 1842, that it con- 
tained some provisions which were practi- 
cally a dead letter. Te alluded to those 
relating to the formation of district eoun- 


cils, empowered to administer various local 
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affairs, and provide for the expense of 
levying rates and assessments. The able 
and energetic officer who then presided 
over the Government of New South Wales 
(he alluded to the lamented Sir George 
Gipps), found it impossible to bring those 
clauses into practical operation; and the 
noble Lord opposite, then Secretary of 
State, acquiesced in their being allowed 
to remain in abeyance. He thought it 
obvious that any part of an Act of Parlia- 
ment which it was found impossible prac- 
tically to enforce, ought for that reason, if 
for none other, to be repealed. At the 
same time, the more experience we had, 
the stronger seemed our reasons for be- 
lieving that some system of municipal in- 
stitutions, some local organisation, was al- 
most essential for the well-working of any 
form of representative government ; and 
it was of great importance that, as speedily 
as possible, arrangements should be made 
which should prevent the concentration of 
all powers in the central legislature of 
those colonies, and give them the benefit 
of municipal institutions. It had been the 
opinion of some of the most profound 
writers on political questions, and the best 
observers of our own constitution, that 
much of the vitality of that constitution, 
by which it had been enabled to come to 
maturity through many centuries, and 
maintain itself through all the difficulties 
and dangers of this long period, was attri- 
butable to the way in which the inhabitants 
of this country had been trained to the 
duties of self-government by the manage- 
ment of their own local affairs in their 
counties, towns, and parishes. In Ame- 
rica also, the first settlers of the United 
States carried with them a similar system 
from this country; and one cause of the 
prosperity of that great nation might be 
traced to the effect of those institutions in 
preparing the people for the exercise of 
the duties of entire self-government which 
devolved upon them after their separation 
from this country; and it was mainly 
owing to this that they had presented so 
different an aspect from the Spanish colo- 
nies, which, upon the dissolution of the tie 
that bound them to the mother country, 
had proved so unequal to the task of main- 
taining order and a well-regulated system 
of government. He thought, however, it 
would be highly inexpedient that the 
clauses on this subject in the existing 
Act should be simply repealed, and that 
was not the course they proposed. The 
Bill provided that the district councils 
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should come into operation only on the 
petition of the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict to be placed under their authority. In 
this particular they followed, as closely as 
possible, the example of this country. Their 
Lordships were aware that the charters of 
our corporate towns were issued by the 
ancient Sovereigns of this country upon 
the petition of their inhabitants; and the 
form which they bore was almost invariably 
to recite such petitions as had been made 
to the Sovereign. In the Municipal Re- 
form Act of 1835 this principle was ad- 
hered to, and the Crown was empowered 
to grant charters, on the prayer of the 
peaceable inhabitants of the town, giving 
authority to levy rates. In the same man- 
ner the colonial governors would be au- 
thorised to issue charters to those districts 
which might apply for them; and he be- 
lieved that this mode of proceeding would 
do much to remove the objections felt in 
New South Wales to such charters. There 
was something in the nature of English- 
men which made them a good deal easier 
to lead than to drive; and he believed the 
positive provision of the Act of Parliament, 
that such charters should issue, rather 
created an indisposition to avail themselves 
of their advantages. But this was by no 
means the whole extent of their proposi- 
tions. The existing law required that half 
the expense of the police should be paid by 
rates levied on the inhabitants, and also 
provided that the property of the Crown 
should be liable to no rates or assessments 
whatever, the local legislature having no 
power whatever of interfering or modifying 
those enactments. In New South Wales 
the country was very partially occupied, 
settlers having obtained by grant or pur- 
chase the best land over a very great ex- 
tent of territory, with considerable tracts 
which still remained the property of the 
Crown. The charge for the police, roads, 
and local institutions, being thus defrayed 
entirely by rates levied on lands alienated 
from the Crown, fell with great severity 
on the actual settlers, whilst the benefit to 
be derived from them was conferred on 
land in which they had no interest, and 
which might afterwards be purchased by 
other individuals. He believed this had 
been one of the main obstacles to the suc- 
cess of the existing Act of Parliament, and 
it was proposed to repeal the provisions of 
the Act which made it binding on the set- 
tlers to defray half the charge of the police 
by rates. He believed it was more judi- 
cious and fair, in the actual state of things, 
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that the police should be a charge on the 
revenue. It was also proposed to give 
power to the local legislatures to modify, 
in any manner they might deem ex 

dient, the constitution and character of 
those bodies. There was also, subsidiary 
to those provisions, another to which he 
attached very great importance. Their 
Lordships were aware of the difficulty of 
levying rates except in the towns and the 
old settled portions of the colony. It was 
proposed to meet this by an arrangement 
to transfer the appropriation of the re. 
venue derived from the sale of land to 
those district councils as soon as they 
should be established. By the existing 
Land Sales Act, half the proceeds of the 
sales was to be applied exclusively in aid 
of emigration from the united kingdom, 
the residue being set apart for expenses 
connected with the survey, and the welfare 
of the aborigines, and other necessary 
charges. Afterwards, it was intended that 
those receipts should be applicable to the 
construction of roads and bridges, and the 
building of schools and gaols, and for other 
works necessary on the occupation of a 
new territory, under the regulation of the 
district councils. He anticipated that great 
advantages would arise from this regula- 
tion. First, he had always held that the 
main object of the law which required that 
land should be sold at a comparatively high 
price, and not alienated in grants, was not 
to raise the price, but to transfer the pos- 
session of it to such persons as would turn 
it comparatively to the best advantage. 
Experience proved that if land were sold 
at a comparatively low rate, it was gene- 
rally engrossed by persons who in the 
colony bore the name of land-sharks. 
These persons acquired, by one means or 
another, large districts, upon the specula- 
tion that the lapse of years and growth of 
population would turn them to great ac- 
count. There was a sort of greed for land 
in colonies which he believed there was no 
effectual mode of dealing with, except by 
placing it at a high price, or subjecting it 
to very high rates. In America the best 
land was liable to very heavy rates; but in 
Australia insurmountable objections were 
entertained, for the present, at least, to 
rates. This being the object of the system 
of selling land, it seemed to him highly 
desirable that a settler purchasing lan 
should obtain the full value of his money. 
That portion of the price of land expen 

on emigration, was undoubtedly thus re 
turned to the settler; for it was population, 
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and population only, which gave value to 
jand in those countries. The money spent 
on bridges, roads, and public works, was 
no less directly returned to the settler; 
and he had no doubt but the purchaser 
who bought his land at a pound per acre, 
that pound being spent in the manner he 
had described, would buy it more cheaply 
than if he paid 2d. an acre for it, with a 
general scramble. There had been, from 
the establishment of a free constitution in 
New South Wales, a constant struggle on 
the part of the legislative council against 
the appropriation of the proceeds of the 
land sales by authority of the Government. 
They had always contended, and with a 
considerable show of justice, that it was 
alien to the whole genius of representative 
government that so very large a revenue 
should be spent on objects over which they 
had no control whatever, by the mere au- 
thority of the Lords of the Treasury. But 
whilst he agreed that this was a grievance, 
he was also strongly of opinion that it 
would not be remedied by simply transfer- 
ring the power of disposing of those funds 
to the central legislature. It was where 


the land sales had taken place that the 
proceeds of them should be expended for 


the benefit of the inhabitants of those wild 
districts—the first pioneers of civilisation 
—the bold and enterprising men who faced 
difficulties and privations in uncultivated 
deserts. They would thus also obtain the 
contingent advantage of removing the main 
obstacle to the erection of municipal dis- 
tricts in the colony, and hold out a strong 
inducement to the inhabitants to petition 
for the grant of charters. This was the re- 
commendation of the Committee of Coun- 
cil, to which the subject of a constitution 
for Australia was referred. There was, 
however, no provision to this effect in the 
present Bill, because none was necessary, 
and it would be exceedingly difficult to 
frame any clause for carrying the arrange- 
ment into effect conditionally, or the for- 
mation of councils; and under the Land 
Sales Act there was ample power vested 
in the Government to carry the arrange- 
ment into effect. The Lords of the Trea- 
sury could authorise the governors to trans- 
fer those funds into the hands of the dis- 
trict councils, as soon as they were formed, 
and instructions to that effect would be is- 
sued. The next defect in the existing 
arrangements which had attracted much 
notice, regarded the expenditure of New 
South Wales. By the Act of 1842, no 
less a sum than 81,600/. out of the total 
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revenues arising from taxation, less than 
300,000/. in all, was placed entirely be- 
yond the control of the Legislature, being 
devoted to the support of religion and to 
different purposes of the civil government. 
From the first existence of representative 
institutions in those colonies, this had fur- 
nished a subject of complaint, and he could 
not but think with considerable foundation 
in reason. Accordingly they proposed by 
this Bill to empower the local legislatures 
tn deal with the whole proceeds of the 
taxes, reserving certain items which could 
not be interfered with. The principle on 
which the Bill proceeded was to settle a 
very considerable portion of the expenses 
of the Government upon the revenue, in a 
manner unalterable, except by acts of the 
whole legislature, to which, of course, the 
Crown must be a party. This would be 
analogous to the charges on the Consoli- 
dated Fund in this country, as distinguish- 
ed from those which were annually voted 
on the estimates. The colonial legisla- 
ture was not to be at liberty to alter the 
salaries of judges during the tenure of office 
of the existing judges. This showed the 
soundness of the principle for which Go- 
vernment contended in its dispute with 
Guiana and Jamaica. Even with respect 
to future judges, and also appropriations 
for the support of religious worship, the 
governor was not to be at liberty to assent 
to any Acts which might be passed by the 
colonial legislature, but would be bound 
to reserve them for the consideration of 
the Home Government. He thought it 
essential, for the future peace and good 
government of these colonies, that the Ex- 
ecutive Government should have the power 
of refusing its assent to hasty and incon- 
siderate reduction; but at the same time 
he was quite prepared to allow that a very 
wide discretion should be left to the repre- 
sentatives of the colonists in the local 
legislatures, subject to its qualification, 
that, as regarded the allowances of judges 
and public servants, respect should be paid 
to existing interests. He was convinced 
that to respect existing interests, would be 
found in the end the best economy for the 
colonists themselves. He thought, also, 
that the Crown ought not to consent to 
allow any of the more important salaries to 
be transferred, even after the expiration 
of existing interests, from permanent 
charges to annual estimates. In amending 
the Act as to New South Wales, he pro- 
posed to extend the same system to all 
these colonies; but with regard to Western 
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Australia, he should observe that the ope- 
ration of this Bill was made contingent on 
that colony being prepared to meet the ex- 
penses of its civil government. He thought | 
there could be no doubt of the justice of | 
the principle that the advantages of self- | 
government should be granted only when 
there was a disposition to undertake the | 
burdens accompanying them. Another im- 
portant provision was for the establishment 
of a general assembly for the Australian | 
colonies, thus providing the machinery by | 
which the inhabitants of those vast territo- | 
ries would be enabled to meet and combine | 
for common objects. It was a curious 
circumstance that in the former history of | 
our American colonies, the necessity of 
furnishing a general assembly was felt, 
even before the breaking out of those dis- 
turbanees which ended in a revolution. 
So long agoas the year 1754, a sort of vo- 
luntary congress was called together; and 
the celebrated Dr. Franklin prepared a 
plan for giving greater regularity of form 
to that assembly. His own belief was, 
that if a regular congress had been at that 
time created, far from having had the ef- 
fect which those who promoted the scheme 
expected, of hastening the period of the 
separation from the mother country, it 
might have been the means of averting 
that which afterwards took place, or at all 
events of giving it a manner less repulsive 
than that which produced a disastrous and 
expensive war. Tis belief was, that if on 
the one hand such a policy had been adopt- 
ed with regard to those colonies, the Home 
Government would not have taken an un- 
reasonable and violent course, which could 
lead to nothing but separation; and, upon 
the other hand, if they had been ruled upon 
a system of moderation and wisdom, all 
motive for separation upon their part would 
have been taken away. But be this as it 
might, he was persuaded that a necessity 
existed for the ereation of some such joint 
authority. It might not, however, come 
into immediate operation, and upon the 
whole he was inclined to think it would 
not; for some considerable period must 
elapse before the necessity became so strong 
as to overrule all the local interests, pre- 
judices, and passions, which, in the first 
instance, he knew would be arrayed against 
any such scheme of union; but in the na- 
ture of things no very great length of time 
would pass by before cireumstances would 
cause such a system to come inte operation. 
It was highly desirable, therefore, that 
Parliament should now provide for a ne- 





cessity thus foreseen. At the same time, 
whilst it was desirable that this necessity 
should be provided for, it was equally right 
that the formation of any such general as. 
sembly should not be rendered imperative 
upon the colonies. For the same reason 


that he had stated with respect to the dis. 


trict councils, he believed that prescribing 


/such an assembly, and making it impera- 


tive, would rather tend to create resistance; 


‘and it was, therefore, proposed by the Bill 


that it should be entirely voluntary. All 
that was proposed was, that Her Majesty 
should be empowered to commission the 
governor of one of the colonies, as Go- 
vernor General of Australia; and the 
ofticer so commissioned would be en. 
abled, upon receiving an address from two 
or more colonies, to call together an as. 
sembly with authority to legislate upon 
certain points for those colonies which con- 
curred in the address. This was the ex. 
tent of the provision; and he trusted that 
the House would see the propriety of sane. 
tioning it. The Bill contained one provi- 
sion of a novel character, as compared 
with the Agt of 1842, to which it was ne. 
eessary he should call attention. It was 
the clause which enabled the legislatures it 
was proposed to ereate, to be enabled to 
make, if they thought fit, subject to cer- 
tain conditions, changes in their new eon- 
stitution. He was fully aware of the im- 
portance of sucha clause; but, without it, 
he had no hesitation in saying that the Bill 
was most materially imperfect. [Lord 
Sraytey: Hear, hear!] The noble Lord 
cheered the expression, by which no doubt 
he meant the opinion that such a provision 
was novel in its character; but he would 
find the same view and the same opinion 
most distinctly expressed in the report 
upon which the Bill was founded. He 
(Karl Grey) adhered to the opinion for this 
reason—that whilst the form of govern- 
ment now existing in New South Wales, 
which it was proposed to extend to the 
other colonies, was well adapted to the 
existing state of society in those colonies, 
he could not doubt they were advancing 
with giant steps in wealth and population— 
that society was becoming every day more 
numerous, more comfortable, and more 
wealthy; so that no long time could elapse 
before it would be necessary to modify the 
arrangements to the growing wants 0 
such a growing society. He firmly be 
lieved that the power of making these 
modifications might safely be left to the 
colonies themselves. When free institu 
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tions had been once recognised in the colo- 
nies, they ought not to be lightly altered 
py Parliament without the desire and sanc- 
tion of the local legislatures. Reforms 
should not be pressed upon them unless 
they were absolutely required. Party con- 
siderations might have influence at home; 
and there were many reasons why the in- 
tervention of Parliament to effect such 
modifications as might be required from 
time to time, might, in the highest degree, 
be inconvenient and imprudent. But Par- 
jiament, he thought, should retain a check 
over such alterations, and the Bill was 
drawn in such a manner as to maintain 
that principle. It was provided, for ex- 
ample, by one of the clauses, that no Bills 
making constitutional changes should come 
into operation at once by the assent of the 
governors. The governors would be bound 
toreserve them for the express significa- 
tion of Her Majesty’s pleasure; and Her 
Majesty was not empowered to signify Her 
pleasure until the Bills had lain for thirty 
days upon the tables of both Houses of 
Parliament. 

Lorp STANLEY asked what power of 
interference either House would have under 
such eireumstances ? 


Eart GREY replied, the same power 
which the House of Parliament now had 
of interfering upon every subject disposed 
of by Her Majesty, with the advice of Her 
constitutional advisers. They would have 
the power of interposing a check by an 


address to the Crown. [Lord Sranzey: 
Oh, oh!] The noble Lord might think 
that mode of intervention insufficient; but, 
in his opinion, it would be ample, and it 
ought not to be carried further. He had 
already urged that modifications of constitu- 
tional arrangements could best be made in 
the colonies themselves, and this was obvious 
from the clear impossibility of Parliament 
being able to judge so well as the colonists 
themselves upon what the wants of society 
might be. And this inconvience would be 
specially felt—that the distance of the co- 
lonies, and the length of time required for 
communication with them, rendered it 
quite impracticable for modifications of the 
constitution to be decided here without 
great danger. But if he entertained this 
opinion originally, at the time when he 
concurred in the report of the Committee 
of Council upon which the Bill was found- 
ed, his views had been greatly strengthen- 
ed by recent proceedings since the measure 
had been under the consideration of Par- 
liament, He could not but pereeive that 
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even among those who were the greatest 
sticklers for what they called colonial self- 
government, there was a great disposition 
—with regard to the manner in which self- 
government should be carried on, and the 
form of institution under which it should 
be worked—to impose their own peculiar 
theories (he might almost say their own 
peculiar crotchets), upon the colonies, with 
extremely little reference to the wishes and 
opinions of their inhabitants. He had now 
completed what he feared had been a some- 
what tedious explanation of the main pro- 
visions of this important measure; and he 
had, before he concluded, but little more 
to add, except that he felt himself justified 
in assuring the House that the Bill had 
been accepted in the colonies with a pro- 
portion and degree of general assent far 
beyond what he had ventured to antici- 
pate. Their Lordships were aware it fol- 
lowed very closely, indeed, the recommen- 
dations in the report of the Committee of 
Privy Council, which was laid upon the 
table last year. That report, and the Bill 
itself (which had been before the other 
House of Parliament last year), had been 
sent to the colonies and there published. 
They naturally excited a very great amount 
of discussion and much interest among all 
classes; and he was enabled to assure the 
House, from a careful examination (as 
far as it was possible to judge) of public 
opinion in all the usual modes of ascer- 
taining it—from the proceedings at public 
meetings, and the language of news- 
papers in the greatest circulation, that in 
general the measure had met with almost 
unanimous approbation. It was true that 
upon various points contained in it, there 
had been differences of opinion. Some 
had recommended alterations in one direc- 
tion, and some in another; but, taking the 
measure as a whole, he was authorised to 
state that it had been received with gene- 
ral satisfaction. It had not been less well 
received by persons in this country who 
were closely connected with the Australian 
colonies. The petition he had that night 
presented, which was precisely similar to 
another presented to the other House, was 
signed by all, he might say, of the most 
eminent mercantile firms engaged in the 
Australian trade. At all events, it was 
signed by a large number of persons deeply 
interested in the prosperity of those colo- 
nies; and those petitions had been called 
forth by apprehensions, from some proceed- 
ings in the other House, that the Bill 
might not pass in its present shape. The 
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prayer of the petitions was, that the Bill, 
as it now stood before their Lordships, 
might pass intoalaw. That they would 
assent to this prayer from such a body, he 
would not for a moment permit himself to 
doubt. He was convinced, if they now 
read the Bill the second time—and he 
knew the second reading was not to be op- 
posed—they would likewise pass its details 
without any alterations affecting its prin- 
ciple. He was sure, too, they would enter 
upon the discussion of its details with an 
anxious desire to promote the efficiency of 
the Bill; and that, in its main principle, it 
would become law, he could not bring him- 
self to doubt. By so passing it, he con- 
fidently and earnestly hoped that, with the 
favour of Providence, they would be pro- 
viding for the unborn millions who, in fu- 
ture ages, were, no doubt, destined to peo- 
ple the wide-spread regions of Australia, 
still unoccupied by civilised man, and se- 
cure to them the blessings of order and 
well-regulated freedom, to be by them long 
enjoyed under the protection of the British 
flag, and as subjects of the British Crown. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM, in allusion to 
the remark of the noble Earl that it was 
better that important subjects should be 
discussed in a thin House, and that they 
could then be better discussed than when 
their Lordships’ benches were filled, said 
that undoubtedly the noble Earl could have 
had no better House than that now assem- 
bled in which to unfold this great measure. 
[ There were less than twenty Members pre- 
sent.] In his opinion, this was the most 
important measure that had ever been sub- 
mitted to this reformed Parliament; and 
he said ‘‘reformed Parliament,’’ because 
be believed that reform was so important 
that now, viewed in its results, and in what 
had passed elsewhere, it was evidently a 
necessary revolution rather than an Act of 
Parliament. But, with that single excep- 
tion, of all the Acts in which this British 
Parliament could be engaged, there could 
be none more important than the discus- 
sion of the measure so ably and so candidly 
unfolded to their Lordships by the noble 
Earl. He agreed with the noble Earl that 
it was a measure calculated to lay the 
foundation of free government for millions 
yet unborn of the Anglo-Saxon race; and 
he rejoiced to see those foundations laid 
in these distant regions; but he must, at 


the same time, express his deep regret | 


that the Bill was not framed in some re- 
spects in a different manner. 
have thought, from the manner in which 
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the noble Earl concluded his speech, that 
the measure should not have been sub. 
mitted to Parliament in what seemed to him 
to be an imperfect form; but he considered 
that it was the duty of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers to have rendered the measure as 
perfect as was possible. Their Lordships 
were told that there was no opposition to 
be made to the second reading of this Bill; 
and he undoubtedly agreed with its prin. 
ciple, if that was merely the giving of free 
institutions to our brethren in the southern 
hemisphere; but he altogether condemned 
such a mode of discussing the principle of 
a measure, as the most unphilosophie he 
could conceive. He could not discover the 
principle of a measure from its details, al- 
though it was by the details that life and 
vitality were given tothe principle. There 
was one point to which he must allude— 
one which the noble Earl had kept out of 
sight as much as possible, Did the noble 
Earl think it was the perfection of wisdom 
and of British legislation to establish a 
constitution in New South Wales, of the 
successful establishment of which we had 
no example in the civilised world? What 
the noble Earl designed to establish in 
New South Wales was neither more nor 
less than ‘‘a constituent assembly.” He 
was not about to form an assembly to go- 
vern the country, but a “constituent as- 
sembly,”’ out of which he hopes, by some 
means or other, a better constitution may 
be formed by the colonists themselves. If 
they looked around them, east or west, 
north or south; if they searched the pages 
of ancient history, or the records of modern 
instances, they would not find one single 
country which had over enjoyed outward 
peace, internal tranquillity, or prosperity 
under such a government. If they went 
to the American republic, they would find 
there that congress consisted of two 
houses; and in every individual State in 
that republic, the same principle was re- 
peated. There was nothing like the sys- 
tem proposed by the noble Earl anywhere 
now in existence, or ever had been in past 
times. The noble Earl had shadowed forth 
some sort of an argument on the ground 
that it was not advisable to change the in- 
stitutions now existing in the country; and 
if those institutions were cveval with its 
existence he could have understood it; but 
little more than seven years had elapsed 
since the present Government was esta 

lished, as the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Stanley) could attest. If the persons who 
framed this Bill had not possessed min 
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eapable of taking a wide and farseeing 
view of the question, he should not, per- 
haps, have been so much surprised at the 
numerous apologies with which it was 
ushered in. Those apologies proved that 
the framers of the Bill were conscious of 
the imperfections of their own work. They 
said that there were no materials for a 
second chamber. He admitted that there 
were not materials for an hereditary 
Peerage, like that of the House of 
Lords in this country, in a community 
which had only existed sixty years; but 
that was no proof that a second chamber 
might not have been established another 
way. He looked upon this ‘ constituent 
assembly” with great jealousy and alarm. 
He did not very much care whether it suc- 
ceeded or whether it failed—in either case 
it would be equally bad. If it failed, it 
annihilated one moral influence in the 
colonies. It was not desirable to launch 
these youthful communities as self-govern- 
ing States, and then to have them coming 
back to the parent country to complain of 
our giving them a bad constitution. That 
was not the way to increase or even to 
perpetuate their attachment to this coun- 
try. He liked as little what might be 
called ‘* success’’—a term in respect to 
the meaning of which he might probably 
differ with many. If this ‘‘ constituent 
assembly’? governed that country well, 
there were those in this country who would 
immediately be for trying a little experi- 
ment here. Thus he liked neither alter- 
native, and was alike fearful of success or 
failure. Another part of this Bill he con- 
sidered a great error—he alluded to those 
clauses which related to the formation of 
electoral divisions. They ought most cer- 
tainly to begin with the system matured 
by this country, and have had two mem- 
bers, and two only, for each electoral di- 
vision. There were evident misgivings 
also, on the part of Government, with re- 
spect to the conduct of the ‘ constituent 
assembly ;”” and he agreed with them in 
thinking there were good grounds for such 
misgivings. The consequence was, that 
they had provided that one-third of the total 
number should be nominated by the Crown. 
This was, however, a most objectionable 
expedient. There would be two elements 
in the assembly, the popular and the go- 
vernmental; and the elective and the 
nominative parts would thus be in opposi- 
tion. How much better at once to have 
another chamber, for the purpose of coun- 
teracting, if necd be, the popular influ- 
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ence! The great advantage of a second 
chamber was to prevent hasty legislation. 
The great advantage of their Lordships’ 
House was, that it operated as a sort of 
drag on the other House of Parliament, 
and prevented its going faster than was 
consistent with safety. If that were found 
advantageous, and, indeed, necessary here, 
@ fortiori it would be equally advantage- 
ous and necessary there. It was not, 
however, that their Lordships’ power of 
throwing out Bills passed by the other 
House constituted their greatest benefit 
to the country. Public opinion changed 
rapidly, and, although the House of Com- 
mons might be acting in accordance with 
public opinion in February, their Lord- 
ships, if public opinion changed, might 
reject that Bill in May ; and thus the pub- 
lie opinion always had time to get rid of 
its first ill-considered and crude notions. 
If they looked at what had taken place in 
France during the last two years, they 
would find that every man in that country, 
whose opinion any man here would value, 
voted in favour of the double chamber. 
That was a strong point in favour of his 
argument. It would appear an extraordi- 
nary specimen of legislation if England 
should proceed deliberately to establish 
that in her colonies which she condemned, 
and which every civilised nation, whether 
a royalty or a republic, repudiated. He 
did not object to the second reading, as he 
approved of the measure generally. He 
trusted, however, their Lordships would 
give these particular details the fullest 
consideration, and, notwithstanding the 
expectation expressed by the noble Earl at 
the conclusion of his speech, he trusted the 
House would not be deterred from amend- 
ing the Bill in those particulars, for it 
would not be safe to send out the Bill un- 
amended. Such a course, he was satis- 
fied, would be a dangerous experiment. 
Lorp MONTEAGLE, whilst he agreed 
with his noble Friend who had just sat 
down, that the principle as well as the 
details of the measure before the House 
were most important, could not forbear 
admiring, in the speech of his noble Friend, 
the frankness with which he admitted the 
importance of the Bill, and yet manifested 
an admirable dexterity and a resolute de- 
termination to exclude from consideration 
all the difficulties of the subject. His 
noble Friend had opened the Bill as a 
great measure of imperial legislation, which 
was to develop views of colonial policy 
now for the first time, realised. But those 
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who heard his noble Friend’s speech must 
admit that rarely had more ability been 
exercised for the purpose of explaining 
what by his own description would appear 
but a very common-place measure. His 
noble Friend had endeavoured to justify 
his shortcomings by a determination to 
avoid changes, and to stand in the “ old 
ways ;” but this part of his noble Friend’s 
argument was inconsistent with his enun- 
ciation of principle, in which he pointed 
out the necessity of abandoning those ‘‘ old 
ways.” This contradiction could not be 
reconciled. If his noble Friend was de- 
sirous of adhering to the old system, he 
had at least a singular mode of doing so. 
It was extraordinary, too, that he should 
now, in 1850, find out the necessity of 
holding to a legislature consisting of a sin- 
gle chamber, when, in his capacity of Colo- 
nial Secretary in 1847, he had recommend- 
ed, and even endeavoured, to enforce the 
establishment of a double chamber. His 
noble Friend had also given a con- 
stitution to New Zealand, in which he 
introduced the principle of two cham- 
bers; and even in the present Session 
he adhered to the same principle in re- 
lation to another colony, the Cape. Why 
then abandon it in the present Bill? The 


noble Lord then challenged the Govern- 
ment to produce any successful precedent 
in colonial history colonies for such a con- 


stitution as this. When the measure was 
postponed last year, he was in hopes that 
if the Bill were again introduced in the 
same form, some local approval or authority 
might have been brought forward in its 
favour. But all those who were best ac- 
quainted with the facts, were opposed to this 
most dangerous scheme. What were the 
despatches from Van Diemen’s Land, New 
South Wales, and South Australia? Was 
Sir William Denison in its favour, or Sir 
Charles Fitzroy, or Sir Henry Young? 
No one person of the slightest authority had 
declared in favour of the Bill. His noble 
Friend, in recommendation of his proposal, 
had, indeed, alluded to the unanimity which 
prevailed on its behalf among the Austra- 
lian newspapers: it was most disinterested, 
though somewhat strange, that the noble 
Lord should rely upon such authority; 
for those very newspapers were filled with 
vituperation against his noble Friend and 
his principles of colonial policy, and with 
reports of meetings of colonists, at which 
resolutions were passed equally condem- 
nutory of the Government and of their 
mode of dealing with our dependencies. 
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He (Lord Monteagle) denied the impossj. 
bility of finding materials for a second 
chamber in the colony of New South Wales, 
or Victoria, and argued that if the best 
and most respectable persons were elected 
by their brother colonists, they would have 
infinitely more weight and influence than 
they now possessed, as mere nominees of 
the Government. The condition of the 
Australian colonies was now very different 
from what it had been but a few years since; 
the proportion between the convicts and the 
other classes of the population was greatly 
changed. A few years back the propor. 
tion between the bond and the free, was 
35 per cent of the population. It is now but 
5 or 6. Persons of high character and of 
good family and education are now resident 
in Australia; the materials for an electoral 
second chamber could be found if the Go. 
vernment desired to seek them. Such 
must have been his noble Friend’s opinion 
in 1847, when he himself proposed a double 
chamber. The facility is greater, in 1850, 
Nor was he liable to be reproached with in- 
consistency, in maintaining this opinion. It 
was true that he had supported the Bill of 
1842, introduced by his noble Friend, Lord 
Stanley, because in the state of the Aus- 
tralian population, eight years ago, he was 
of opinion that that Act was the best mea- 
sure that could then be passed, and that it 
would become the foundation of a better 
measure at a future period. That period 
had arrived. Could it be denied that Aus- 
tralia, considering the increase of its popu- 
lation, its exports, and commercial prosper- 
ity, was not as capable of furnishing materi- 
als for two chambers as the infant State of 
California? and yet the experience of the 
United States had led to the adoption of a 
double chamber even among the gold diggers 
of San Francisco. Another point which the 
noble Earl had conveniently evaded was the 
state of the franchise, which in New South 
Wales was most unjust and most unsat- 
isfactory. He had lately presented a pe- 
tition to that effect, and, on that occasion, 
had obtained an admission from the noble 
Earl that the complaint of the petitioners 
was well founded. The franchise had been 
based upon an exaggerated idea of the 
value of colonial property, which had since 
been greatly depreciated. Yet it was toa 
council returned by so imperfect a consti 
tuency that an unlimited power of making 
constitutional changes was to be entrusted. 
He would press his noble Friend to answer 
one simple question: Supposing that the 
Government nominees were defeated in the 
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council, and that the colonists were to adopt 
a constitution without nominees, and based 
upon a single democratic chamber, how 
would he act? [Earl Grey: They could 
not do so.] He (Lord Monteagle), on the 
contrary, contended that, under Section 
35, they had the full power of doing so. 
But if the case were otherwise, and the 
council were intended to be restrained in 
this particular, it would be evident his 
noble Friend had a distrust of his own 
constituent assembly, for he appeared to 
deem it so probable they would go wrong, 
that he placed these restrictions on them. 
The question of disposing of the waste 
lands of the colony was one upon which 
the greatest anxiety was felt, and he 
wished to know why the Government had 
changed their minds upon that subject. 
In 1849, and even in the present Session, 
they had proposed to leave this power to a 
local authority. Why had they changed 
theirintention ? How could they reconcile 
their inconsistency, when, after affirming 
in the most unqualified manner the doc- 
trine of self-covernment, they now denied 
to Australia that privilege in a matter in 
which, of all others, it was the most im- 
portant? It was proposed to make the 
municipal institutions the means of apply- 
ing the funds received from land sales; 
this was founded on an expressed mis- 
trust of the Legislative Council; but if 
his noble Friend distrusted the central 
authority, as he seemed to do, and would 
neither confide to his legislative councils 
nor to his general assembly a control 
over the land fund, how was he justified 
in 'permitting’ that land revenue to be 
appropriated for roads and bridges by 
the municipal institutions? If the colo- 
nial legislatures were unequal to make 
their own roads and bridges, they surely 
ought not to be trusted with the more dif- 
ficult task of framing a new constitution. 
The 35th clause gave the constituent as- 
sembly an unlimited power of altering the 
construction of the council: there was not 
one word of restraint in it which would pre- 
vent their exclusion of the nominees of the 
Crown, and their creation of a complete 
democracy. He objected to the power so 
given to the colonists, of making a demo- 
cratic constitution for themselves. He 
objected to the power, because he believed 
that such a government by a single cham- 
ber was inconsistent with good government 
and sound legislation. His noble Friend 
denied that the Bill created such an 
authority; but he reasserted it, and there- 
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fore he wished to see words introduced in 
the Bill restricting them from so doing. 
The Government had been asked in another 


| place whether they would refuse the Royal 
}assent to such a democratic constitution; 
| but they gave no answer. The noble Lord 


concluded by giving notice of an Amend- 
ment in Committee, to provide that there 
should be in each of the colonies of New 
South Wales and Victoria a legislative 
council as well as a representative as- 
sembly, for the purpose of bringing the 
question of a single or a double chamber 
fairly before their Lordships. 

Kart GRANVILLE said, that after the 
lucid statement of his noble Friend, it would 
be unnecessary for him to occupy much of 
the time of their Lordships; and as it was 
understood that no division should take 
place on the second reading, he should 
content himself with offering one or two 
remarks upon the objections which had 
been urged by the two noble Lords against 
the Bill. The first objection was, that 
the legislative council to be created by the 
Bill was nothing more than a constituent 
assembly. Now he apprehended that a 
constituent assembly had been generally 
appointed for a limited period, and the 
only analogy between such an assembly 
and the legislative council contained in 
this Bill, was, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment proposed to give to the colonial le- 
gislature that power which the Legislature 
of this country themselves exercised in 
amending their constitution, and adapting 
it to the growing wants and requirements 
of the country. The next objection was, 
that the legislative power was to exist in 
one assembly instead of an upper and a 
lower house. No one, at least in that 
House, would deny the great advantages of 
a House of Lords; and he believed that 
there was hardly a man in this country, or 
on the whole continent of Europe, who 
would deny that the House of Lords was a 
firm component part of the constitution of 
the British empire. 1f wealth, leisure, and 
historical associations had been found to 
the same extent in Australia as in this 
country, the Government, having their 
hands unfettered, would, without hesita- 
tion, have given to the colonists a consti- 
tution comprising two chambers. But the 
same analogies and associations were not 
there to be found. In 1842 a constitution 
was given to New South Wales, consisting 
of one chamber only; and he had never 
heard that there was any understanding on 
the part of either the Government or the 
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colonists that the duration of that chamber 
was to be only temporary and limited. In 
giving a constitution to such a colony, it 
was of great importance to shape it in ac- 
cordance with their wishes, and not to 
force upon them something which might 
be theoretically more perfect. The Bill 
was founded upon the recommendations 
of the Committee of Privy Council, to 
which the matter had been referred; and 
he did not know of any objections that had 
been urged at the time against those re- 
commendations. As for the elective fran- 
chise, it was deemed desirable to leave that 
to be dealt with by the local legislatures, 
instead of sending out a specific form to be 
adopted. With regard to the Amendment 
of which the noble Lord (Lord Monteagle) 
had given notice, it would be premature 
then for him to go into the principles in- 
volved in them; but he had no doubt when 
the proper time came, he should be able to 
show sufficient reasons to induce the House 
not to sanction them. He would only add 
that the Government, in proceeding with 
that Bill, thought it was better to give the 
inhabitants of New South Wales that with 
which they were acquainted and were now 
satisfied, than to force upon them a con- 
stitution against which they might enter- 
tain the strongest objections. 

Lorpv WODEHOUSE wished, as this 
was a question which affected the whole of 
our colonial empire, to make a few ob- 
servations on it. This measure was the 
turning point of our colonial legislation. 
This was the first time on which they were 
called upon to discuss the principles by 
which must be regulated the relations of 
the colonies with the mother country ; 
and they should well consider whe- 
ther these principles tended to the pro- 
motion of mutual goodwill and to the ex- 
tension of the mutual interests of both. 
The problem which they had to solve was, 
how to reconcile colonial freedom with 
the Imperial Supremacy. Now, they 
were all agreed that the colonies were 
entitled to a certain control over their 
local affairs, and that all colonies, the in- 
habitants of which were of British origin, 
were entitled to representative assemblies. 
It was a matter of satisfaction to hear the 
noble Earl, on the part of the Government, 
enunciate such sound and liberal prin- 
ciples of colonial government as he had on 
that night, and it was calculated to pro- 
duce a very good effect on the minds of 
the colonists. But if they were not fol- 
lowed up in practice, the disappointment 





would be productive of the greatest harm; 
and he feared that the present measure 
would by no means realise the expectations 
that might be excited by the enunciation 
of those sound and liberal principles, Al. 
though he cordially agreed in the prin. 
ciple of the Bill, as far as it proposed to 
give a constitution to the Australian colo. 
nies, he objected to some of the provisions 
in it, as not laying the foundation of a wise 
and safe government in these colonies. It 
might be said that the British Parliament 
should not take upon itself the responsi- 
bility of legislating for these colonies, 
as it was not acquainted with all the 
local circumstances affecting the question; 
and that ittherefore would be better to leave 
it to the colonists to form constitutions for 
themselves. This would be at least 
consistent course: if, however, they took 
upon themselves the responsibility of send. 
ing out a constitution ready prepared, they 
were bound to perform the task in the best 
possible manner. In his opinion, the Br- 
tish Parliament ought to establish the 
ground-work of constitutions for those dis- 
tant countries, and having marked out the 
general principles, ought to leave the colo- 
nists to modify them, and fill up the details 
as they might best adapt them to their pe- 
culiar circumstances. It was proposed togive 
as a constitution a single chamber, com- 
posed of two-thirds elected members, and 
one-third Government nominees; just such 
an assembly as the House of Commons 
would be, if about 220 Members were no- 
minated by the Government. It was also 
proposed to extend similar institutions to 
the four other Australian colonies. If they 
looked to France and other neighbouring 
States which had had only single chambers 
for their legislatures, he did not conceive 
that the working of the system had been 
such as to justify any confidence in it. On 
the other hand, they had long had the ex- 
perience in this country, and in the United 
States of America, of the beneficial work- 
ing of a constitution with two cham- 
bers. They had been told that the single 
chamber was the old constitution of the 
colony of New South Wales; but it ap- 
peared to him to be absurd to call this an 
old constitution, when they referred to the 
date of its introduction in 1842. No 
doubt in 1842, when New South Wales 
contained so large a convict element in its 
population, such a constitution might have 
been necessary for the first introduction of 
representative institutions with safety, but 
was it not for that very reason ill-suited to 
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the New South Wales of 1850, which had 
taken up its position amongst the free co- 
Jonies of the British empire; still more was 
it not ill-suited to Port Phillip, or South 
Australia, which had never been convict 
colonies at all. The colonists also had 
expressed their opinions against several 
parts of this Bill, and more especially to 
the provisions which gave such powers to 
the governors of the colonies. It appeared 
also most inconvenient that there was no pro- 
yision in the Bill for an elective franchise 
in these colonies. The franchise which 
was established by the Act of 1842 pro- 
vided that a person to be qualified as an 
elector should be possessed of a freehold of 
the value of 2001., or a house of the rental 
of 201. Since that time some remarkable 
changes had taken place in the value of 
property in New South Wales, which had 
produced an effect upon the franchise which 
was not contemplated at the time the Act 
passed. It was now a much higher fran- 
chise than was ever intended. Cireum- 
stances also had operated in such a way 
as to give a most powerful influence, under 
the present state of things, to that class of 
the population who were formerly convicts. 
He also wished to make one or two obser- 


vations on that part of the Bill which pro- 
posed the formation of a federal assembly 


for these colonies. He was at a loss to 
understand the principle on which this 
would be formed, and also how such a sys- 
tem would work. With the exception of 
New South Wales all the Australian colo- 
nies had expressed opinions against a fede- 
ral union, and it was supported in the 
former on the ground that it would give 
great influence to that colony as the Fede- 
ral Assembly would meet at Sydney. He 
could not understand what beneficial object 
would be gained in giving concomitant 
powers to this Federal Assembly with the 
local assembly. His own opinion was that 
the whole plan was premature, and that it 
would be found most dangerous in opera- 
tion. He did not believe by pursuing such 
a course they would be adding to the sta- 
bility of our colonial empire. As it was, 
disputes were often occurring in the colonies 
which led to considerable difficulties; and 
he believed they would be increased if they 
persevered in needless restrictions instead 
of leaving all local questions to be dealt 
with by the colonial assemblies, observing 
only that control which was necessary to 
secure the supremacy of the mother coun- 
try. In conclusion, he would ask the 
House whether it would not be incurring 
great responsibility in passing this measure 
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in its present shape, for they were legis- 
lating for colonies which must hereafter 
become great countries? The population 
of these Australian colonies was essentially 
English in their prejudices, their feel- 
ings, and their attachments ; why, there- 
fore, did they not extend to them those 
institutions under which this country had 
been able to maintain so long and so success- 
fully a government which combined liberty 
with order more than any government, of 
which history made mention ? 

Lorp STANLEY said, there were one 
or-two points in the Bill, on which he wished 
to say a few words. He acknowledged 
himself to be the father of that venerable 
constitution of New South Wales, which 
had been reverenced and regarded on ac- 
count of its great age. With reference, 
however, to the establishment of a single 
chamber in New South Wales, he never 
looked upon it as other than suited toa 
transition state—as a mere introductory 
measure for the enjoyment of a more per- 
fect state of freedom. He might mention 
a case in point, to show the suitability of 
the single chamber under certain cireum- 
stances. About the same period at which 
the single chamber had been established at 
New South Wales, the Parliament of the 
Island of Newfoundland thought they were 
bound to imitate the Imperial Parliament 
in matters of principle, about which they 
were perpetually squabbling—the speaker 
of the lower house imprisoning members 
of the upper house, and the speaker of the 
upper house imprisoning members of the 
lower house: the result of which was, 
that the business of the legislature was 
brought to a complete stand. He was 
then Colonial Secretary, and he ventured 
to put a summary end to the difficulty, by 
prevailing upon Parliament to pass an Act, 
by which the members of both houses were 
brought together in the same chamber, 
and conjointly transacted the business 
which in separate chambers they had failed 
to accomplish. The experiment had the 
best possible effect in bringing them to the 
performance of the legislative business 
which they had previously failed to effect. 
He could easily imagine that in an infant 
society the institution of a similar prin- 
ciple might very likely produce, in the first 
instance, beneficial results. He thought, 
again, that there was always an obvious 
objection to the constitution of a supposed 
popular assembly, consisting of a very 
limited number of members; and that a 
supposed popular assembly consisting of 
twelve or fourteen members, and a sup- 
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posed non-popular assembly, consisting of 
five or six members, would not perform the 
functions of two legislative bodies satisfac- 
torily or advantageously. In the condition 
in whieh New South Wales was in 1842, 
and very probably in the condition of some 
of the other Australian colonies now, there 
was not, in his judgment, a supply of men 
sufficient to form two legislative assemblies, 
each of them numerous enough—the one 
to be a popular assembly, and the other 
to represent sufficient of the interest and 
the wealth of the colony, and to take upon 
itself the responsibility which it ought to 
bear. But by the union of these two 
branches there was an infusion—not, per- 
haps, the most satisfactory that could be 
devised—but there was an infusion, never- 
theless, of the popular and the govern- 
mental principle, and, practically speaking, 
it had worked beneficially to the present 
day. Still looking to the very rapid ex- 
tension which had taken place in the popu- 
lation, the resources, and the wealth of 
New South Wales, he could not say that 
the time had not come when it would be 
expedient to separate that body, and divide 
it into two legislative assemblies. There 
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appeared, however, to be a conflict of 
opinion in the colonies upon this subject as 


well as in this country; but if the materials 
for constituting two chambers did exist— 
if there were a sufficient number of per- 
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to control or abridge them; but, on the 
other hand, he (Lord Stanley) did not see 
that it was necessary in the first instance 
to give to a colony the full measure of 
| representative freedom and constitutional 
|independence that they might desire to 
|confer upon it. On the contrary, he 
| thought it was useful to retain in the hands 
| of Parliament the power of extending those 
|rights and amending and improving that 
| constitution; and, above all, he was con. 
'vineed of this, that if they were to give 
, to any constitution the power of amending 
| itself, they ought to intrust that power— 
'the highest and greatest power that could 
| be exereised—to the most perfect machinery 
| which in the first instance they could devise, 
| He, for his part, was not prepared to intrust 
_to the Legislative Assembly of New South 
| Wales, as at present constituted, to the 
| single chamber of that colony, elected bya 
| constituency from which was excluded—and 
| this was the most important part of the 
| question—at all events the wealthiest, and, 
he believed, the most intelligent and best- 
| educated portion of the people of New South 
| Wales —he was not prepared to give to that 
single chamber so constituted the exten- 
| sive power of amending or altering its own 
| constitution as was proposed by this Bill, 
The noble Earl had alluded to the 35th 
'elause of the Bill; but he could not see 
how the power of the legislative assembly 


sons in the colony to form a popular as-| was checked or controlled by that clause. 
sembly and a legislative eouncil, which True, it was necessary that the assent of 
should carry weight with it, both by its | the Crown should be given to the measures 
numbers and its responsibility, clearly and | of the assembly; but supposing a Bill were 
undoubtedly the principle of two chambers | passed for constituting a single chamber, to 
was the principle which all previous theory, | be elected by universal suffrage, it would 
practice, and constitutional history, pointed be most difficult for the noble Earl, with 
out to be the most desirable; and he frankly | his views, to withhold the assent of the 
and freely admitted that the adoption of a | Crown from a measure even so extensive as 
single chamber was a merely temporary | that. If the noble Earl had felt a difficulty 
expedient until a more perfect system | with regard to the restriction, in the first 
could be introduced. Whilst he expressed | instance, upon the powers to be conferred 
a doubt, then, as to whether the other | upon the assembly, infinitely greater would 
Australian colonies were ripe for the double | be the disgust of the colonists when they 
chamber, or that they should pass through | found that, though ostensibly they had 
the same process as the colony of New| had given to them the full power of amend- 
South Wales, he was clearly of opinion | ing their constitution, yet that power was 
that Parliament should reserve within its | not to be practically exercised, but was to 
own hands the power of giving at some | be vetoed by the single veto of the Crown, 
future period that it should see fit, the | applied by the Secretary of State for the 
further extension of freedom which, as he | time being. The noble Earl had stated 
conceived, was involved in the constitution | that it was important that questions affect- 
of a second chamber. The noble Earl had | ing the colonies should be subjected to the 
said, and he (Lord Stanley) altogether | possibility of being considered in the light 
eoneurred with him, that when represen- | of party conflicts in this country. He was 
tative institutions had been granted to a/ sure the noble Earl had not had reason to 
country, it did not come within the legiti- | complain of this, at all events, in reference 
mate functions of Parliament or the Crown | to the present measure, But supposing & 
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ease did oceur in which a Bill of this de- 
seription were sent home from New South 
Wales, and that the Minister, having laid 
the Bill upon the tables of the two Houses of 
Parliament, intimated the intention of the 
Crown to give its sanction to the measure; 
then he asked whether, if a discussion were 
to arise for an Address to the Crown not 
to give its assent to that Bill, it would not 
be a question in which the policy of the 
Government was concerned, and of neces- 
ity, which of all things ought to be avoid- 
ed, give rise to a political and party strug- 
gle, in which the Government would be 
bound to stand by the view they had taken, 
and the opponents of the Government be 
bound to persevere in their opposition to 
a measure which, from the first, they had 
thought to be objectionable. Thus, the 
very thing which the noble Earl was anx- 
jous to avoid, was introduced by the provi- 
sions of his own Bill. With regard to the 
check which Parliament was to exercise, 
that check consisted only in this—that an 
Address to the Crown might be moved in 
either House of Parliament within thirty 
days after the Bill had been laid upon the 
table, praying the Crown not to grant its 
assent to the measure. But even after 
one or other of the Houses of Parliament 
should have sent up that Address, the 
Crown, acting by its constitutional advisers, 
might disregard that Address. It might 
rely, perhaps, upon the support of one 


House in opposition to the opinion of the | 


other, and in the meantime the Government 
would act on its own discretion; and thus 
the question became immediately a ques- 
tion of confidence in the Government of 
the day. But, whilst he objected to this 
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the point to which he (Lord Stanley) en- 
tertained the strongest objection, was the 
perfectly novel and wholly unnecessary, 
and, if unnecessary, certainly mischievous 
introduction of the machinery of a federal 
government. In his opening speech the 
noble Earl stated that he thought it was 
most dangerous and most objectionable 
that any portion of an Act of Parliament 
should become a dead letter; consequently 
he proposed to rescind a portion of the Act 
of 1842 relating to the district councils, in- 
asmuch as for a considerable time that had 
become a dead letter. But whilst the no- 
ble Earl said this, he proposed to introduce 
the federal system into the Australian co- 
lonies—he (Lord Stanley) was going to 
say with all the machinery complete; but 
that he had not done, for he had introduced 
it without making provision as to the con- 
stitution of the federal government, and 
believing all the time that for a consider- 
able period it would not be adopted at all. 
The noble Earl had introduced it by giving 
absolute and entire power to the Crown— 
that was to the Minister of the day, with 
regard to this federal government, which 
would override all the local governments 
in dealing with questions of the highest 
constitutional import. The whole frame- 
work and constitution of the federal go- 
vernment were left by the Bill to the un- 
disputed control of the Minister of the 
Crown, whenever any two colonies might 
petition for the establishment of that sys- 
tem. He (Lord Stanley) contended, then, 
that in adopting these provisions of the 
Bill, Parliament would be abdicating its 
}own proper functions. Let the colonies 
themselves point out the nature of the 
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extensive power being given to the single | combination, the species of concert, and 
chamber of New South Wales, or the single | the mode in which they desired to effect 
chamber of any other colony—of altering | that combination or federative system of 
the constitution according to its own good | government; and upon their petition and 
pleasure—there were other parts of the! advice let Parliament—not the Crown—by 
Bill to which he entertained yet stronger} an enactment passed in concurrence with 
objections. The whole of this Bill had | the wishes of the colonies, give effect to 
been founded upon the necessity of pre-| that which upon experience they found to 
serving a uniformity in the constitutional | be necessary, and impart to that federal 
system of the various Australian colonies. | government precisely those powers which 
Yet, in the presence of this uniformity of | the colonies themselves, and no others, 
system, the noble Earl had introduced a should find it necessary to be exercised by 
provision by which each of the colonial) somebody acting in concert or combination 
legislatures might make a separate and a | for those different colonies. He would not 
distinct alteration of its constitution. In| now enter further into the details of the 
short, whilst the noble Earl set out with a | Bill. 
strict adherence to uniformity, he took the 
greatest possible pains to introduce the | rious consideration, 
Possibility—nay, the probability—of an 
endless diversity of constitutions through- | priety of an immediate introduction of two 
out the several Australian colonies. But! chambers by a positive resolution of this 


He had alluded to the main points 
upon which he thought it required very se- 
He had spoken with 
/some doubt and hesitation as to the pro- 
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House. He was quite clear that Parlia- 
ment should reserve in its own hands the 
power of dividing the single legislative 
chamber in whatever colony it might be 
constituted. He was sure that they should 
not give to the local legislature, as at pre- 
sent constituted, the extensive power of 
altering its constitution, which was pro- 
posed by this Bill. And he was still more 
confident that it would be most unwise, in 
their present state of absolute ignorance 
and blindness, to agree to the wholly novel 
system ofa federal government, acting per- 
haps in concert with, or else overruling 
the local legislature of the different States, 
though controllable to a certain extent by 
Parliament, without knowing precisely 
what were the functions which they in- 
tended to confer upon that government— 
without leaving to Parliament the oppor- 
tunity of performing its proper functions, 
and defining the powers which they in- 
tended to intrust to that government, and 
not leaving the definition, the restriction, 
or the extension of their powers at the ab- 
solute disposal of the Minister of the Crown 
for the time being. 

Eart GREY said, he would not then 
undertake to reply to the various criticisms 
But 


Sugar 


that had been made upon the Bill. 
he must correct a misapprehension into 
which more than one noble Lord appeared 
to have fallen when they spoke of this 
constitution as one under which the repre- 
sentatives of the colonists were to be sum- 
moned together only to alter it. That was 


not his opinion. He conceived that in all 
probability a considerable period would 
elapse before any of the colonies would 
think it expedient to alter the constitution 
now about to be established. In proof 
that the existing constitution of a single 
chamber in New South Wales was work- 
ing well, he quoted a summary of the last 
session from one of the local newspapers, 
stating that the result of the labours of 
the chamber had given general satisfac- 
tion. If they were to discuss the question 
of a double or single chamber in Commit- 
tee, he did hope that the noble Lord (Lord 
Monteagle) would be prepared to say how 
the second chamber was to be consti- 
tuted. That problem, he believed, still 
remained unsolved; and it would be the 
height of rashness if their Lordships, with 
their inexperience of colonial society, were 
to attempt to solve it for them. With 
respect to what the noble Lord (Lord 
Stanley) had stated of his establishment of 
a single chamber being intended merely as 
a preliminary step to a second chamber, 
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he was bound to state that, in his Lord. 
ship’s despatch constituting the single 
chamber, there was not a single hint of a 
second chamber being afterwards deemed 
advisable; and farther, he would add, that 
the population of New South Wales, with 
Victoria taken off, was less in 1850 than 
the whole population of New South Wales 
in 1842, when the noble Lord did not think 
there were the materials in the colony for 
a second chamber. The noble Earl then 
quoted the opinions of the various colonies, 
which, as far as they had been ascertain- 
ed, he said, were in favour of the Bill; 
and concluded by proposing that if the 
Bill were read a second time to-night, he 
would propose to go into Committee on it 
on Monday, the 10th of June; and he 
hoped that noble Lords who intended to 
move amendments would have them print- 
ed before that time, that they might be 
considered. He would also state, that be- 
fore that day the report on the land ques- 
tion would be laid before their Lordships. 

On Question, Resolved in the- Afirma- 
tive. 

Bill read 24, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House on Monday, 
June 10. 

House adjourned to Monday next. 
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SUGAR DUTIES. 


Sir E. N. BUXTON said, it was with 
great diffidence and a great feeling of his 
own inefficiency that he brought forward 
so great and important a question before 
the House of Commons. Lut feeling as 
he did that this question was of great im- 
portance to our West India colonies, and 
as it seemed to him of still greater impor- 
tance to the interests of humanity, he had 
ventured to throw himself on the kindness 
of the House. He must say at the begin- 
ning that he brought forward this question 
in. no spirit of hostility to Her Majesty's 
Ministers. If he were to turn to the men 
who had done most to promote the inte- 
rests of humanity so far as the slave trade 
was concerned, he should turn to those 
Gentlemen who now occupied the seats 
below him. And he must return his 
thanks to them on this occasion for what 
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they had done, at various times and in 
yarious ways, to prevent the extension of, 
and to put down, the slave trade. It was 
his intention not to treat this matter as a 
matter of trade. He was well aware of 
the great importance of this question to 
our West Indian colonies, and very shortly 
he must enter into the condition of those 
colonies, for they were so intimately con- 
nected with the question of the slave trade 
that it was totally impossible to separate 
thetwo. But his object was to consider 
this question as a question of humanity, 
as a question of high principle rather than 
as a question of trade, or as a question 
affecting the prosperity of our colonies. 
He would very shortly, in the first instance, 
remind the House of the alterations that 
had been made in the sugar duties. It 
was of course well remembered that it was 
in 1841 that the first proposal was made 
by the Whig Government of that day to 
introduce slave-grown sugar at not an 
equal duty, but at a duty which was at 
that time supposed sufficient for it to com- 
pete with sugar from British possessions. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Tamworth took a different course. The 
course that he took during the time that 
he was in office was to reduce the duty on 
free foreign sugar, but jealously to exclude 
the produce of those countries which ear- 
ried on the slave trade. In 1844 the duty 
on foreign was 34s., and on home sugar 
24s, per ewt. Some further alterations 
were made, and in 1846 the measure was 
introduced by Her Majesty’s present Min- 
isters on their accession to office, against 
which he made his chief complaint. It 
was quite true that in 1848 an alteration 
was made, the measure of 1846 was in 
some degree altered, and the immediate 
effect was certainly mitigated for a time. 
He thought no one would deny that in 
1848, at a time when a noble Lord, who 
was now no more, the late Lord George 
Bentinck was Chairman of the Committee, 
that the greatest distress existed in the 
West Indies. That distress was brought 
before the House in an able manner by 
Lord George Bentinck and by the hon. 
Baronet opposite, and in consequence of 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers, who had 
previously declared their intention to ad- 
here to the Act of 1846, introduced a 
measure by which the effect of that Act 
was greatly mitigated, and the disastrous 
effects of it were postponed. Now he did 
hot wish to say to the House that at the 
Present moment anything like the distress 
that existed in 1848 now existed in the 
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West Indies. The fact was that the Act 
of 1848 had been very beneficial to the 
West Indies, and they were enjoying for a 
year or two a comparative respite from 
their evils. But still these accounts of 
great prosperity were, in his opinion, not 
true. The fact was, that they were just 
able to get on. They were in a condition 
that was just satisfactory for the time, 
but he saw nothing in the condition of the 
West Indies which should lead one to sup- 
pose that in two or three years from this 
time, when the duty on their sugars would 
again be brought down to the level of the 
duty on foreign slave sugar, that at that 
time they should not have as great distress 
in the West Indies as they had had before. 
He wished to draw the attention of the 
House to a passage from a despatch of 
Governor Barkly to Earl Grey, in June, 
1849, describing the condition of British 
Guiana :— 

“At the present moment, indeed, with reduced 
wages and increased prices of produce, sugar cul- 
tivation must again become remunerative, and for 
a time, at least, the abandonment of estates be 
arrested. But I cannot help feeling apprehen- 
sive at the same time that any fresh attempt to 
reduce wages at a crisis like this in the history 
of the negro, might turn the scale against indus- 
try and civilisation, and in favour of a bare sub- 
sistence and comparative barbarism; and yet 
such an attempt will become inevitable under the 
present Sugar Bill, unless the restoration of com- 
mercial prosperity on the Continent, or other 
causes, combine to sustain the adventitious im- 
provement in the demand for sugar which the 
failure of the crop this year in Cuba has, provi- 
dentially for the British colonies, occasioned.” 


Such was the effect of the Bill of 1848 in 
British Guiana. Notwithstanding the ex- 
cellence of the soil, the price of estates 
was much reduced, and he had heard that 
the estate of the bishop, which not long 
ago had cost 30,000/., sold lately for 
6,000 dollars. That, at all events, showed 
the colonists did not anticipate permanent 
prosperity under the Act of 1848. He 
had also received a letter from a Quaker. 
gentleman, Mr. Alexander, travelling in 
the West Indies, which gave no very glow- 
ing idea of the state of the colonists, or 
of their prospects for the future. He 
said— 

“I do not feel it (the importance of excluding 
slave-grown sugar) the less strongly, now that I 
have seen a large portion of our own West Indian 
colonies. In some of these colonies the depres- 
sion is truly serious to all classes, and will, I fear, 
should the low prices of sugar rule during the pre- 
sent year, lead to a considerable diminution of the 
cultivation of that staple. Although there re- 
mains much in which the Christian must rejoice 
in the change from slavery to freedom, the Sugar 
Act has in no small degree contributed to despoil 
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that measure of its legitimate benefits to all 
classes of the community.” 
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In some newspapers great stress had been 
laid on the present favourable condition of 
the West Indies, which was affirmed to 
have resulted from the operation of the 
Act of 1846. According to that Act the 
protective duty was now 6s. 6d. per ewt., 
or 61. 10s. a ton; in July next it would be 
ls. 6d. per ewt.; and in 1851 it would en- 
tirely cease. By the present protection 
the planters were just enabled to keep 
their heads above water, and that was all. 
Now, as far as he was informed, the ex- 
portation of machinery, and such like 
means of extensive cultivation, were, ex- 
cept in particular cases, and to a very lim- 
ited degree, not going on as they did go 
on to the West Indies. And now let them 
turn for a moment to the condition of 
Cuba. The exports of sugar from Cuba 
had increased from 145,000 tons, in 1840, 
to 270,000 tons in 1850. He thought it 
likely that the power of exportation of 
sugar from Cuba was likely to inerease 
still further. It is true that the number 
of slaves in Cuba altogether was diminish- 
ed, but the production of coffee was greatly 
diminished, the export having been reduced 
from 24,000 tons to 10,00U0 tons; and Mr. 
Kennedy, who was employed by the Go- 
vernment, and who was living in Cuba, 
wrote home word that 38,060 slaves had 
been transferred from the cultivation of 
coffee to the cultivation of sugar. In an- 
other letter he stated that a large number 
of slaves who had been employed in the 
making of railways, were now employed in 
the cultivation of sugar. Under the stimulus 
we had given them by opening our market 
to them, the importation of slaves had in- 
creased, and was likely to increase. This 
was Mr. Kennedy’s account :— 

“The planters are actively intent on the pro- 
motion of their interests. They are proceeding 
with unremitting assiduity to obtain the best ma- 
«ehinery and carry on their business under the 
best systems they can learn. Meanwhile the Go- 
vernment is also aiding them, by going on with 
equal pace in promoting gthe prosperity of the 
island. Coals are not only admitted free of duty, 
but the vessels bringing them are admitted at a 
reduced tonnage duty. Public works on all sides 
are wisely carried on. New roads and bridges 
are in course of construction in every direction, 
and railroad companies encouraged and supported, 
Harbours are improved, and opened to trade, so 
that both internal and coasting communications 
are facilitated.” 

He believed that ten years ago Cuba was 
far behind any of our colonies in the manu- 
facture of sugar, At present they were 
quite equal to any of our islands, and pro- 
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bably beat them in producing the best 
sugar at the cheapest cost. He would not 
enter generally into the state of Brazil; 
but there also the quantity of sugar ex. 
ported had been considerably increased, 
and there also a very great degree of pros. 
perity prevailed among the planters. One 
thing, however, was remarkable in the 
state of Brazil. The Emperor of Brazil, 
in making his speech to the Cortes not 
long since, informed them that their agri. 
culturists were in great want of labourers, 
and recommended them to supply that 
want of labour by some means, thereby 
showing that, notwithstanding what we 
considered a great degree of prosperity, 
they contemplated increasing their cultiva- 
tion. He must say that, in his opinion, it 
was not likely our West India colonies 
could compete with such countries as Cuba 
and Brazil, who were enabled to renew 
their population by importations of slaves, 
It seemed to him that so far as slavery was 
concerned, they could compete with Ame- 
rica—they could compete with the French 
colonies, and with such countries as Suri- 
nam, but not with such countries as Cuba 
and Brazil, where people were enabled to 
buy slaves as they bought horses, and to 
work them night and day without regard 
to their lives. He held in his hand an ex- 
tract from a Surinam paper, which set 
forth the melancholy condition of that eo- 
lony, and stated that the number of their 
slaves was greatly reduced, and it was ab- 
solutely necessary to set them free, in 
order that the colonists might be enabled 
to continue their cultivation. If it were 
the simple question of the colonies alone, 
considering the many experiments we had 
made in the West Indies, he should have 
been disposed to treat them with more ten- 
derness and to give them a greater length 
of time than had been allowed by that 
House; but, at the same time, be must say 
that it was not on account of the West In- 
dies, but on account of the great question 
of humanity which it involved that he was 
induced to press this matter upon that 
House. For fifty years this country had 
considered that no effort was too great, 
that no sacrifice was ill made, to put down 
the slave trade. In 1815 they gave m- 
structions to the Duke of Wellington, by 
which he went abroad and proposed that 
convention should be made of the different 
States of Europe by which they should pro- 
hibit the importation into their respective 
dominions of colonial produce from within 
the territories of Powers that refused to 
enter into that convention, We were t 
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rohibit even at that time slave-grown 
roduce from countries where the slave 
trade was still carried on. He found that 
at that time we gave a great sum of money 
—300,000/., besides remitting a debt of 
400,0002. to Portugal, and 400,0001. to 
Spain, to induce those countries to put down 
the slave trade. It was quite unnecessary to 
remind the House that we gave 2(0,000,0001. 
in 1833, in order that slavery might be ex- 
tinguished in our own colonies, He thought 
every one would acknowledge that if there 
was one principle which this country had 
maintained during the present century, 
at home and abroad, it was, that, having 
abolished the slave trade and slavery in 
our own country, we would do all that in 
us lay as a great and Christian nation to 
put it down in foreign countries. He hoped 
the time would never come when we should 
give up that great principle. Ile remem- 
bered the words of an American who un- 
fortunately was himself a slaveowner, who, 
alluding to this subject, said, ‘‘ I tremble 
for my country when I remember that God 
is just.”” He thought we might tremble 
for our country if we should arrive at the 
day when we gave up the great principle that 
the slave trade was to be opposed by every 
means that was likely to be effectual. 
There were some objections certainly em- 
ployed against any efforts by means of a 
duty to repress and to keep back the slave 
trade in Cuba and Brazil. He was told 
that if they wished to keep out slave-grown 
articles, they should keep out not only 
sugar, but also cotton and tobaceo—and 
that while they introduced cotton and to- 
baceo, they had no wish to keep out sugar. 
Now, he saw no reason why he should not 
oppose an evil that he could successfully 
oppose, because there were other evils that 
it was impossible for him to oppose. But 
he thought, if any one looked at the history 
of our cotton trade with America, he would 
see that that was an example rather to be 
avoided than followed. We first introduced 
cotton from America at the beginning of 
this century. At that time, unfortunately, 
we held slaves ourselyes, and, therefore, 
could not consistently tell the Americans 
we would not admit their slave-grown cot- 
ton, And what was the consequence? At 
this moment we were obliged to admit it. 
We had a vast population dependent on a 
manufacture which was carried on with 
totton which was produced by slaves, and 
slaves who, he was sorry to say, were in a 
state of great misery and degradation. 
Now, if fifty years ago we had been in the 
same condition we are in now with regard 
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to sugar, had we then introduced cotton 
from some other place, and very little from 
America—had we made a stand at the time 
and said, ‘‘ We will admit free cotton, but 
will not admit slave grown cotton,’’—would 
any one tell him that by this time we 
should not have had an ample supply of 
cotton, not grown by miserable and ill-fed 
slaves, but by freemen? Therefore, so far 
from following the example of cotton, he 
was inclined to avoid that example, and at 
all events if he could not oppose the intro- 
duction of slave-grown cotton, he could, he 
thought, provide the people of England 
with sugar grown by freemen. He thought 
it well worth while to make an effort and 
even some sacrifice in order to effect so 
great a purpose. Then it was also said, 
that if we excluded slave-grown sugar from 
this country, the effect would be that that 
sugar would go abroad—that foreign free 
sugar would come to this country—and that 
weshould not thereby discourage slave-grown 
sugar. Now, that argument was theoreti- 
cally true, but practically false. Cuba and 
Brazil took a different view of it. They 
considered it of the greatest possible im- 
portance to them that this market should 
be open to them; and the day on which 
we, unfortunately, as he thought, admit- 
ted slave-grown sugar into this country, was 
kept as a day of rejoicing in Cuba. The 
plan of the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
to keep out slave-grown sugar, and to ad- 
mit foreign free sugar, seemed to him a 
wise one, and it was a great misfortune 
that it was not more strongly adhered to. 
He confessed that, for his part, he should 
far prefer a return to that plan. He 
thought that the West Indies had nothing 
to fear from free-grown sugar; he thought 
that they had everything to fear from 
slave-grown sugar. But if it were said 
that it was quite impossible to return to 
that plan, then he would rather keep a dif- 
ferential duty on all foreign sugars; he 
would rather, instead of gradually decreas- 
ing, gradually increase, the duty on foreign 
sugars. And now let him ask the House 
for one moment to consider what was 
the condition of the slave trade. Let 
the House reflect for a moment on what 
was the effect of any measure that 
they took which clearly promoted the 
slave trade on the coast of Africa. He 
did not mean to harrow up their feelings 
by descriptions of the horrors of the slave 
trade in its different forms, but let him beg 
the House for one moment to consider the 
misery that was produced in the case of 
every slaye that was captured, the miseries 
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produced by his original seizure. In each 
case, perhaps, a whole country was thrown 
into confusion and despair by the attack of 
some hostile tribe. Let him beg of the 
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grown sugar at an equal duty with our own, 
we exposed ourselves to the contempt of 
foreign nations, and to the charge of being 
slavetraders ourselves for the sake of get- 


House to remember the destruction of life | ting sugar a penny a pound cheaper. He 
and the misery caused by the detention of | held that the man who bought the sugar 
the slaves in those horrible places which | produced by the slave, was as bad as the 
were called barracoons. Let them remem-| man who bought the slave that produced 
ber that if they were supplied by slave- | the sugar; in moral guilt there was no great 
grown sugar, they were supplied by the difference. At all events, it was a very 
blood of those men who were carried across | inefficient humanity to let free our own 
the Atlantic in those awful prison-houses | slaves, and not only to encourage other 
the slave ships. There might be some| people to keep theirs, but to buy more. 
difference of opinion as to the misery of | He hoped hon. Members on his side of the 
slave ships at present compared with what | House would forget the hallucinations into 
it was fifty years ago. He would avoid | which they had been led by free trade, and 
entering into that question, but would sim- | would return to those high feelings of mo. 
ply call attention to Mr. Wilberforce’s de- | rality which they had formerly evinced on 
scription of a slave ship, in 1807, fifteen | this subject. He hoped that those who 
years after the slave trade had been regu- | had been led away by the hon. Member for 
lated by an Act of Parliament. His state-| Manchester and others, would quit their 
ment was, that no greater amount of leadership for once, and return to the good 
misery could be inflicted on human beings | old course of opposing the introduction of 
than was endured in a slave ship on the} slave-grown sugar. No one could den 

middle passage. The condition of these | that the effect of the Act of 1846 had 
poor creatures was probably no better now. | been, and must be, greatly to promote the 
On their arrival at Cuba no description of | slave trade of the Brazils. The report of 


human misery could be more desperate | the Parliamentary Committee on the Slave 
In some regrewed, 


than their condition. Trade, which sat two years, and of which 
500 slaves were shut up on one estate| he had the honour to be a Member, de- 
without a single female; and during crop | clared unanimously— 

tame they —s worked eighteen hours a/ «That the admission of slave-grown sugar for 
day. Our vice-consul of the Brazils said, | consumption in this country has tended, by greatly 
the slaves were treated worse than beasts; | increasing the demand for that description of pro- 
and their lives were mostly at the disposal | duce, so to stimulate the African slave trade as to 
of their masters. In the following vear, | render any effectual check more difficult of attain- 

. ’ ’ 


Mr. Goring stated that their hours of re- 
laxation had been curtailed, the increased 
demand for sugar in the European markets | 
inducing the planters to work their mills | 
night and day, in order that they might | 


: | 
take advantage of the favourable opportu- ; 


ment than at any former period.” 


The right hon. Member for the University 
of Oxford had said on a recent occasion— 
‘If you really meant to oppose the slave 
trade, you should never have passed the 
Act of 1846;’’ and there was scarcely a 


nity. The fact was, that if, for the sake of |Member in the House who had not, at 
supplying the people with cheap sugar, | some time in his Parliamentary career, de- 
they chose to admit the slave-grown sugar | clared most distinctly that the admission of 
of Cuba and Brazil to a free competition, | slave-grown sugar would increase the slave 
they would promote in a great degree the | trade, and that it was necessary on that 


utmost amount of misery, degradation, and 
suffering, that could possibly be conceived 
in any human condition. In addition, the 
amelioration of Africa by civilisation or 
otherwise would be prevented. The slave 
trade was the great bar to this, and to any- 
thing like commerce; above all, it was the 
enemy of the missionary and the great bar 
to the gospel. For another reason he ear- 
nestly desired to check the course we had 
taken. At one time this country had great 
influence over foreign nations on the sub- 
ject of slavery; now that influence was 
much diminished; for, by admitting slave- 





account to keep it out. He hoped that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, who were in 4 
different position from the free-traders, 
would not vote against this Motion, while 
agreeing with it in their hearts. The 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tan- 
worth had, in 1846, declared most dis- 
tinctly and forcibly his impression, that the 
Act of 1846 was likely to increase the 
slave trade; and though, from motives of 
policy, he then refrained from opposing the 
Government, those reasons had now pas 

away, and he hoped the right hon. Baronet 
would be disposed to alter his vote. 4#¢ 
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appealed to the country with great confi- 
dence, satisfied that the people would wil- 
lingly and gladly forego any advantage 
which they might derive from cheap sugar, 
if the House would take upon itself to 
maintain a high principle, and declare, on 
the ground of humanity and justice, that 
it was unjust to expose free-labour sugar 
to a competition with slave-grown foreign 
sugar. Would the House declare by their 
yote that night that they were determined 
to take a course which would tend, by 
keeping out slave-grown sugar, to repress 
the slave trade, they would be backed by 
the opinion and the support of the great 
majority of the people of England. He 
must say further, he thought a blessing 
would rest upon this country if they would 
have the courage to adopt that course. 
Motion made, and Question proposed— 
“ That it is unjust and impolitic to expose the 
free-grown Sugar of the British Colonies and Pos- 
sessions abroad, to unrestricted competition with 
the Sugar of Foreign Slave-trading Countries.” 
Mr. W. EVANS seconded the Motion. 
It was not without difficulty and some pain 
that he felt it his duty to take a course 
which might embarrass the present Min- 
istry, and he was desirous of avoiding any 
course which might afford the slightest 
opportunity to hon. Gentlemen on the op- 
posite side of the House to substitute a 
system of protection for the present sys- 
tem of free trade. But he thought that 
this particular subject stood quite distinctly 
by itself. The slave trade had no resem- 
blance to any of the trades carried on by 
this country. He confessed that the vote 
which he was about to record that night in 
favour of the present Motion, would be in- 
consistent with the course which he had 
taken when the Sugar Bill was discussed in 
that House; but he conceived that when his 
opinion of a measure had become altered 
by its operation and effects, it was his 
bounden duty not to be ashamed openly 
to confess his error. And he might add, 
that if his present was inconsistent with 
his past conduct on this subject, it was not 
influenced by any interested motive. From 
the different accounts which he had heard 
from time to time from our sugar-growing 
colonies, he felt convinced that, if the pre- 
sent differential duties on sugar were re- 
duced, it would be utterly impossible for 
them to continue the cultivation of their 
estates ; and thus, whilst the owners of 
those estates would be reduced to poverty, 
those natives of Africa whom they at pre- 
sent employed, and in whose behalf this 
country had acted so noble a part a few 
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years ago, would be left altogether desti- 
tute, and, from their present state of com- 
parative comfort and civilisation, must re- 
lapse very speedily into a state of wretch- 
edness and barbarism. He maintained 
that it would be highly unjust to subject 
our colonies, who employed free labour, to 
competition with the sugar growers of 
Cuba, who employed slave labour. At the 
present prices, the great mass of the peo- 
ple of this country were enabled to be con- 
sumers of sugar; and on behalf of the pro- 
prietors of estates in our colonies, and the 
black labourers in their employ, he depre- 
cated any further reduction in the sugar 
duties. 

Mr. HUME said, he fully agreed in the 
terms of this Motion—that it was unjust 
and impolitic to expose the free-grown 
sugar of the British colonies and posses- 
sions abroad to unrestricted competition 
with the sugar of foreign slave-trading 
countries. For many years he had felt 
that this was unjust, and had urged the 
House to take measures for enabling our 
free labour in the West Indies to compete 
with slave labour elsewhere. He was not 
one who could be accused of inconsistency, 
for from the moment when emancipation 
was proposed in 1832, he had always 
maintained the opinion which he now sup- 
ported. The colonies could not exist with- 
out labour; yet it had been the policy of 
this country to compel them to compete 
with slave labour, but to refuse them that 
supply of labour by which alone they could 
so compete. He had the authority of some 
individuals having great interest in the 
West Indies to state broadly that they did 
not want protection. They thought it un- 
just to throw on the people of England an 
increased price for an article of so much 
importance. Though having property in 
the West Indies, those who had looked 
most correctly at the matter did not think, 
after what the Government had done, and 
after the sacrifices that had been made, 
that England ought to be longer subjected 
to protection in their favour. That pro- 
tection recently amounted to about four 
millions a year; and they were of opinion 
that no such tax was necessary, and that 
that was not the way to put down the 
slave trade. Could free labour be fairly 
brought into competition, the produce 
would be cheaper than that of slave la- 
bour. There was no other mode of put- 
ting an end to the slave trade; the whole 
united fleets of England, France, and 
America, if employed on the African coast, 
could not prevent the smuggling of slaves 
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which now prevailed. Nothing could go 
to the root of the evil but to make the pro- 
duce of free labour cheaper than the pro- 
duce of slave labour; then the slave trade 
would cease as a matter of course. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for South Essex 
might have referred to the report last year, 
containing an account of the horrors of the 
slave ships, which were even worse than 
in the time of Mr. Wilberforce, and the 
mortality was greater. Let the hon. Ba- 
ronet review the question on his own prin- 
ciple of humanity, and see whether the 
condition of the slave had not been ren- 
dered worse by our interference. No peo- 
ple could have acted on more honourable 
principles than this nation had done; and 
yet in this, the seventeenth year since 
emancipation, the export of slaves from 
the coast of Africa was as great as ever. 
What then was to be done? As Mr. 
Canning had pointed out, thirty years ago, 
the population of the colonies ought to have 
been prepared for freedom by being trained 
to labour; but nothing of the kind had 
taken place. The following were the re- 
solutions proposed by Mr. Canning on the 
16th of May, 1823 :— 

“ That it is expedient to adopt effectual and 
decisive measures for meliorating the condition of 
the slave population in His Majesty's colonies. 

« That, through a determined and persevering, 
but at the same time judicious and temperate en- 
forcement of such measures, this House looks for- 
ward to a progressive improvement in the char- 
acter of the slave population, such as may prepare 
them for a participation in those civil rights and 
privileges which are enjoyed by other classes of 
His Majesty’s subjects 

“ That this House is anxious for the accom- 
plishment of this purpose, at the earliest period 
that shall be compatible with the well-being of the 
slaves themselves, with the safety of the colonies, 
and with a fair and equitable consideration of the 
interests of private property.” 


Sugar 


Committees of both Houses had sat on 
this question, in 1832, and that of the 
Commons (of which the late Sir F. Buxton 
was chairman) reported that they had only 
had time to examine the parties in Eng- 
Jand in favour of emancipation, and re- 
commended that the inquiry should be re- 
sumed in the next Session, as to the best 
means of carrying out emancipation, by 
the examination of witnesses from the co- 
lonies. In the next Session Lord Stanley 
had at once proposed the emancipation. 
He had opposed it throughout, on the 
ground that the Committee had not com- 
pleted their inquiry. The colonists were 
evidently as anxious for emancipation as 
the people of England, but they did not 
wish to see their property sacrificed. The 
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feelings of the House being against him 
(Mr. Hume), he had ceased his Opposition 
to the measure, merely protesting against 
the haste with which it was sought to be 
carried. What had been the result? The 
noble Lord the Foreign Secretary had 
been most energetic in his efforts to put 
down the slave trade, by means of treaties 
with France and other Powers; but not. 
withstanding all this, the trade still flour. 
ished as much as ever; and in the last 
three or four years, he understood no fewer 
than 25,000 negroes had been sacrificed 
on the passage. The question recurred— 
were we acting on a right principle? He 
maintained the negative; for we refused to 
our colonies that supply of labour which 
was necessary to enable them to compete 
with slave countries? Thus we had not 
only failed to put down the slave trade, 
but had ruined our colonies—the depreci- 
ation of property could not be estimated 
at less than 100,000,0007. sterling. In 
Demerara estates were daily going out of 
cultivation; the condition of the people 
was becoming worse; schools were decreas- 
ing, and missionaries were leaving the 
colony. In British Guiana the evidence 
before the Committee of iast year showed 
the deplorable state to which the colonists 
were reduced. The protection given hav- 
ing utterly failed to produce the advan- 
tages desired, and nothing but starvation 
and ruin having been the result, it was 
natural to look to some other remedy for 
the evil. The Anti-slavery Society were 
opposed to the only means by which the 
slave trade could be effectually stopped— 
the introduction of African labour under 
proper guarantees and protection. But 
when measures were proposed for the in- 
troduction of Coolies, the Chinese, or other 
classes of persons, the society declared 
that these measures had not, would not, 
and could not succeed. But why should 
they not? Why could not proper precau- 
tions be taken to protect the African la- 
bourer? No part of the execution of the 
law, as between the planters and the ne- 
groes, was left to the planters themselves. 
The House themselves paid the salaries 
of magistrates, whose duty it was to see 
justice done, and the law carried out. 
Why, then, this alarm? Why should it 
be said that it would be impossible to per- 
mit the introduction of Africans into our 
sugar colonies without reviving the slave 
trade? The proposition was to bring 
them from a state of slavery, to prevent 
them from being destroyed upon the mid- 
dle passage. He would land them upon our 
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sessions, and apprentice them for two, 
three, or four years, under a legal bond 
and form, with their privileges and duties 
set forth in the indenture, and magistrates 
to protect them. The hon. Baronet the 
Member for South Essex pointed out no 
means by which an additional supply of 
labour was to be provided. He had no- 
thing to propose but the continuance of the 
differential duty. If the House agreed to 
this Motion, and made no provision for 
free labour, the slave trade would go on 
notwithstanding. He (Mr. Hume) was 
opposed to protection of every kind, parti- 
eularly when he saw how ineffectual it 
was, and had been, to put down the slave 
trade. The colonies did not want protec- 
tio. There was virgin land enough in 
the West Indian colonies, if labourers 
could be obtained at fair and proper wages, 
to produce more sugar than the British 
islands could consume. If, as he believed, 
with a proper supply of capital and labour, 
enough sugar could be brought to this 
country to enable us, as we used to do, 
to export some to foreign countries, we 
should then put an end to the detestable 
traffic in slaves. Let the Government take 
abundant precautions to protect the Afri- 


can labourers—let them buy the slaves 
who were brought to the African coast for 
the South American market, if they would; 
for, was it not better to buy them and to 
bring them over to the West Indian colo- 
nies as apprenticed labourers, than for 
them to be destroyed in the barracoon or 


on the middle passage? He might not 
be in that House to recall his prophecy 
made many years ago to the recollection 
of the House; but, before long, unless they 
gave a supply of labour to our colonies, 
they would cease to be productive, and 
their once happy population would revert 
to a state of barbarism. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Neweastle-under-Lyme, stated on 
a former occasion that there would be no 
difficulty in obtaining emigrants from the 
coast of Africa, because the chiefs would 
prefer consigning them to the English, to 
selling them to the Portuguese. He did 
not see any injustice or cruelty in this. 
On the contrary, the condition of the Afri- 
can would be greatly bettered, whilst, at 
the same time, they took the only means 
of putting an end for ever to the slave 
trade; because he had no hope of seeing 
it put an end to, except by cheapening the 
production of sugar in their colonies and 
underselling in the continental markets 
that which was the produce of slave la- 
bour. The measure which he now called 
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upon the Government to adopt was re- 
commended in the report of the Commit- 
tee of 1841, over which Lord Sandon (now 
the Earl of Harrowby) presided. It was 
proved before that Committee that in 1841 
no people had so many comforts and en- 
joyments—that none were more remark- 
able for sobriety. Sir C. Metcalfe, in re- 
ference to Jamaica, stated in a despatch 
to Lord Stanley, dated Nov. 1, 1841— 


“ With respect to the labouring population, for- 
merly slaves, but now perfectly free, and more in- 
dependent than the same class in other free coun- 
tries, I venture to say, that in no country in the 
world can the labouring population be more abun- 
dantly provided with the necessaries and comforts 
of life, more at their ease, or more secure from 
oppression, than in Jamaica; and I may add that 
ministers of the gospel, for their religious instruc- 
tion, and schools for the education of their chil- 
dren, are established in all parts of the island, 
with a tendency to constant increase, although 
the present reduction of the missionary schools 
is a temporary drawback. I turn from the cheer- 
less prospects of the future to a more pleas- 
ing feature in the present order of things. The 
thriving condition of the peasantry is very strik- 
ing and gratifying. I do not suppose that any 
peasantry in the world have so many comforts or 
so much independence and enjoyment. Marriage 
is general amongst them. Their morals, are, I 
understand, much improved, and their sobriety is 
remarkable.” 


The Governor of British Guiana, Sir H. 
Light, said of that colony in September, 
1841— 


“If I were not convinced that the unhappy 
Africans are benefited by the transfer to this 
colony, I should not so urgently press the con- 
tinuance of Her Majesty Government to immi- 
gration; thus the African’s condition must here 
be improved, as the men of their own colour are 
in a high state of civilisation. Religious instruc- 
tion administered in fifty-seven places of public 
worship; each parish has at least two schools, 
and each missionary has a school at his own re- 
sidence, &c. A day’s task is understood to be 
seven hours, and the average rate of agricultural 
wages 5-12ths of a dollar.” 


Mr. Latrobe, in his report of 1839, speak- 
ing of Trinidad, said— 


“There were thirty-five day and fourteen Sun- 
day schools, but now increased to fifty or sixty 
schools. The soil of Trinidad is a rich marl, and 
were there a sufficiency of labour, every British 
market might be amply supplied with sugar from 
this one island. Hence, foreign sugars would be 
excluded, and the slave trade, as it refers to Great 
Britain, would be practically discouraged. It is, 
therefore, my deliberate conviction that the peo- 
ple would gain an accession to their religious 
privileges by quitting any part of the Western 
Africa for the island of Trinidad.” 


Well, then, with these facts before them, 
was it not evident that the condition of the 
African would be greatly benefited by his 
introduction, under proper rules and regu- 
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lations, into their colonies? It was quite 
true that Coolies imported from India were 
unfit for the species of labour required; 
and the immense expense of their impor- 
tation by reason of the distance, and also 
the expense of sending them back, ren- 
dered the traffic unprofitable. He called 
on the House to assist in bringing about 
such a change, for the sake of the unhappy 
African himself; for it was only by doing 
so, and not, as proposed by the Anti- 
Slavery Society, by maintaining restric- 
tive duties, that they could ameliorate his 
condition and put an end to the traffic in 
slaves. If, therefore, the hon. Baronet 
consented to the addition of the words he 
(Mr. Hume) proposed, he would support 
his resolution. 

Mr. MANGLES wished briefly to state 
the reasons which induced him to vote as 
he would do on the present occasion, which 
were founded chiefly on his sense of the 
injustice with which the West Indies had 
been treated. He agreed in every word 
which had fallen from his hon. Friend the 
Member for Montrose. He conceived it 
was the bounden duty of the Government, 
when the emancipation of the slaves took 
place, not to permit the introduction of 
free labour under a species of restriction, 
but to have done everything in their power 
to promote it. He maintained that free 
labour was always cheaper than slave la- 
bour ; but if they confined the market of 
labour as they did in the West Indies—if 
they prevented the West Indian planter 
from procuring free labour where he could 
find it, they were doing all in their power 
to verify and prolong that condition of 
things which the Anti-Slavery Society 
were in the habit of describing. He had 
been in India when the proposition for the 
immigration of Hill Coolies into the West 
Indies had been made, and he remembered 
the outery which had been made at the 
period—an outery to which he had been 
always opposed. And he maintained if 
that system had been carried out under 
proper regulations, it would have been 
productive of great good. But the Go- 
vernment at home had been influenced by 
the solicitations and the representations of 
a party who had described the system as 
only a species of slavery in disguise, and 
it had accordingly been put a stop to. He 
had some difficulty, he confessed, in com- 
ing to a conclusion as to the course which 
he would take on the present occasion, 
until he saw a manifesto put forth by a so- 
ciety to which allusion had been made that 
night, and which the hon. Baronet the 





Member for South Essex represented, 
They would not agree to any importation 
of free labour to the West Indies, except 
on terms which he (Mr. Mangles) looked 
upon as absolutely impossible to be com. 
plied with. He could not, therefore, yote 
for the Motion of the hon. Baronet. 
CotoneL THOMPSON said, that after 
having spoken on the question of free 
trade from cart, and cask, and bench, and 
hustings, and tribune, and pulpit, he did 
not wish to be charged with inconsistency 
in the vote he intended to give. He was 
therefore desirous of explaining, that 
though free-traders laid down the doctrine 
that the way to make a commercial gain 
was to buy in the cheapest and sell in the 
dearest market, they never extended their 
doctrine to questions where the creation 
or maintenance of immorality was concern. 
ed. To give an illustration—somewhat 
rude—of his meaning, he did not suppose 
that any hon. Member, in his anxiety for 
cheap goods, would go into that part of 
the metropolis called Field-lane in search 
of a silk handkerchief; because it was no- 
toriously a receptacle for stolen goods. So 
in like manner, there was nothing in free 
trade to prevent him from voting for a 
duty on slave-grown sugar, if a moral be- 
nefit would result. But he must take the 
opportunity to make the most decided op- 
position to anything under the title of ap- 
prenticeships. In the years 1808, 1809, 
1810, he was Governor of Sierra Leone, 
where the system of what was called ap- 
prenticeship had been introduced, and it 
was a mere system of collusion, and no- 
thing but slavery under another name. 
Now, if even in Sierra Leone it was im- 
possible to prevent this collusion, how much 
more so would it be in the West Indian 
colonies? If anything of the kind was 
attempted, it would merely open the way 
for a system of imposition and a wasteful 
expenditure of public money. On the 
coast of Africa, too, the effect of purchas- 
ing apprentices would be exactly the same 
as of purchasing slaves. The kings and 
chiefs in Africa would find no difference 
in a name, and they would carry on wars 
under one title with as great glee as the 
other. The pretence, too, that it was to 
be done for the sake of the religious ad- 
vantages to be conferred on the transpo: 
African, was nothing but what we had 
heard of before. All that was very old, 
and was thought to have been disposed of 
sixty years ago in the debates on the or- 
ginal slave trade. Believing that free trade 
did not imply the support of immorality, 
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he should give his vote in support of the 
Motion. : 

Mr. GRANTLEY BERKELEY was | 
anxious to state that he would give his | 
full concurrence to the Motion of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Essex. 
He could not, however, join in the eulogy 
which he passed on the Government for 
having done so much to put down the slave 
trade, because the admittance of slave- 
grown sugar subverted all which they had 
done before. The hon. Gentleman said 
that the West Indies were in a more pros- 
perous state. This he totally denied. 
British Guiana was more than three-fourths 
abandoned, and production in that colony 
was in a state of stagnation. Governor 
Barkly, upon the same subject, in his evi- 
dence before the Committee, observed that 
the population were on the verge of degra- 
dation, in consequence of the decrease in 
the amount of wages. As a further proof 
of the state of property in British Guiana 
—he spoke from personal knowledge—an 
estate, which formerly produeed 10,0001., 
was sold the other day in the London mar- 
ket for 2,000/. He agreed with very 
much which had fallen from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose. All he wanted was the 
The planters 


importation of free labour. 
had not sufficient money, and unless the 
Government supported them, they could 


not enter into that speculation. It was 
impossible for the proprietors in that co- 
lony to condense their labourers sufficiently 
toobtain an adequate control over them, 
or create around them such natural wants 
as to induce them to be desirous of amass- 
ing a large sum of money. In support- 
ing the Motion of the hon. Gentleman, 
he did not ask the Government to take 
any retrograde step. He only asked them 
to take a straightforward step—to put 
down slavery by cutting off the demand. 
He asked them not to permit slave-grown 
sugar to come into competition with free- 
grown sugar. The agreement respecting 
the apprentice was broken, the Govern- 
ment held no faith with the West Indian 
Proprietors upon that question, and the 
Act of 1846 completed the ruin of their 
sugar-growing colonies. He wanted to 
know, in the face of the progress of the 
slave trade, did they mean still further to 
diminish the duties, and to abolish the dif- 
ferential duties which now exist? The 
People in the West Indies were waiting in 
4 state of great excitement the result of 
that night’s debate, which would be carried 
out to them by to-morrow’s packet ; and 
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he hoped that the result would be such as 
to enable them to see, if not an end of their 
sufferings, at least some hope of redress. 
By the mail which had just arrived, he 
found that the slave trade was increasing 
in the Brazils. He wanted to know why 
treaties should have been made with fo- 
reign Powers, if it was not intended they 
should be kept ; and why England should 
be left in the Quixotic position of sole oc- 
cupant of those seas where, if all the 
navies of all the Powers were to be sta- 
tioned, they could scarcely effect the ob- 
ject they had in view. They lived in an 
age of extreme religious as well.as of ex- 
treme political views. Could anything be 
more extraordinary than that the House of 
Commons should, upon one day, pronounce, 
by a large majority, against the Govern- 
ment its resolve to maintain the sacredness 
of the Sabbath, and its horror of the pro- 
fanation of that day as regarded post- 
office labour, and yet, upon the next, they 
should affirm, by a large majority, that 
slave sugar ought to be received in our 
ports ; and that, though they would not 
permit an Englishman to work for two 
hours on Sunday, they would encourage 
a slaveowner to oblige his unfortunate de- 
pendents to toil twelve or sixteen hours on 
the Sabbath? They strained at the post- 
office gnat, but they would swallow the 
slavery camel. The Manchester school 
boasted of the great increase of intelli- 
gence, learning, and morality amongst us, 
and were desirous of seeing the people at 
home spiritually instructed ; but they were 
totally regardless of the condition of the 
unhappy slaves, and were utterly indif- 
ferent to the notorious fact that, in the 
West Indies, the chapels and schools had, 
since the operation of our policy, been de- 
serted. They talked of solemn obliga- 
tions contracted in the face of the world ; 
but they showed the world that their pro- 
fessions were not sincere, by evading the 
principle which these professions seemed 
to indicate. Every foreign State laughed 
at our ridiculous position, and despised our 
professions of sincerity, so long as we in- 
directly, but most effectually, encouraged 
slavery. He had a right to expect the 
support of hon. Gentlemen on his side of 
the House, and more especially of the 
peace party; for no armament could so 
surely put down slave importation as the 
prohibition of slave-grown sugar in our 
markets. The Emperor of Brazil said in 
his speech—and the Emperor took a little 
more care of his agriculturists than we did 
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in England—that ‘he hoped they would 
all adopt measures for supplying their ag- 
riculturists with labour, the want of which 
was daily increasing.”’ Slave labour, of 
course. [Mr. M. Gipson: Ile did not say 
slave labour.] He could mean nothing 
else ; and every man who knew anything 
of the state of Brazil must understand him 
in that light. The deaths of slaves in Bra- 
zils, from captivity or cruelty, were so great 
as to increase the otherwise large importa- 
tion of slaves. In 1847, 73,000 slaves 
were imported into Brazil, and the importa- 
tion had since then increased—a pretty sig- 
nificant sign of the efficacy of our measures. 
Ifon. Gentlemen would equalise the condi- 
tion of the British agriculturist, and, whilst 
expressing great horror of the trade in 
slaves, were quite willing to eat the bread 
made out of American wheat raised by 
slaves, or the sugar of the Brazilian slave- 
owner. The prospects of the British far- 
mer were on a par with the colonial planter. 
Nor was there any prospect of a rise in 
the price of corn, seeing that land in Ame- 
rica was cheaper than here, and burdens 
lighter, and, indeed, there was a greater 
breadth of wheat sown in America in this 
than in any previous year. [Mr. Hume: 
How do you know that?] He knew it to 
be so, and would prove it to be so when 
the proper time arrived. Could his hon. 
Friend say it was not so? In America 
there was the same mongrel and hybrid 
policy as in this country. The question 
neither there nor here was based upon 
principle. It was not, shall slavery be 
or be not tolerated? but, in what form 
can we tolerate it? Let them just con- 
sider a portion of their policy upon this 
subject — with reference, for instance, to 
the King of Dahomey. From that slave- 
hunting, slave-dealing King, the Queen of 
England had condescended to receive pre- 
sents, as appeared from the evidence of 
Captain Winniett. They would see what 
sort of a king this was by an extract from 
the evidence given before the Lords’ Com- 
mittee :— 


“Will you proceed with your statement with 
respect to the King of Dahomey #—When 1! 
visited the King, he gave me to understand that 
he and his army were at all times ready to fight 
the Queen of England’s enemies, and to do any- 
tLing that the English Government wished him, 
except doing away with the slave trade ; the king 
is willing also to permit Englishmen to form 
plantations in his country. 

“You have stated that the King of Dahomey 
is anxious to be on good terms with the Queen of 
England ; what could we give him as an equiva- 
lent for that 300,000 dollars which he derives an- 
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nually from the slave trade ?—There has been a 
sum offered, but a very small one, not more than 
5002. sterling annually for seven years. 

“Tf in these razzias the King of Dahomey takes 
8,000 slaves, how comes it that he only sells 
3,000; what becomes of the other 5,000 '—The 
other 5,000 are kept for his troops. 

“ He distributes his plunder amongst his cap. 
tains and the troops for them to sell ?—Yes, 

“Then he keeps 3,000 to himself ?—He keeps 
3,000, or perhaps more. 

“ Ts this slave hunt in his own territory %—No, 
it is not ; they go to war on the different tribes 
around his dominions. 

“Ts there any declaration of war beforehand, 
or do they march where they will ?—They march 
where they will, generally concealing the object, 
and the position which they are going to take up, 
so as to surprise the villages and towns, 

“And your impression is, that the greater 
number of the slaves are therefore furnished by 
those slave-hunt wars ?—Certainly.” 


And again— 


“Ts any resistance made to those slave hunts, 
which you described as being regularly conducted 
for two or three months every year; is any r- 
sistance made to them by the chiefs ?—No ; they 
are overpowered with the force which the King of 
Dahomey sends against them. Te has, upon one 
or two occasions, produced me models of the dif- 
ferent forts that his female troops have captured, 
He has not so many female troops as he has male, 
and it is those in whom he places the greatest 
confidence. 

“ Who are engaged in his army ?—Yes, there 
are nearly 8,000 of them. I was present at a re- 
view of 8,000 women. 

“Do they fight better than the men ?—Very 
much, I was amazed at the fortifications that 
they stormed, and regularly carried by storm, of 
which they had models. 

“ Are they protected by armour ?—From the 
wrist up to the elbow. 

“ What weapons do they carry ?—Muskets and 
swords, 

“ Are they foot soldiers or horse ?—All foot. 

“Does the King himself command in chief 
upon the occasion of those raids ?—Occasion- 
ally. 

“« He sends out his captains and generals at all 
times ?—Yes, his captains and generals. 

‘« Are they women ?—They are women, those 
attached to the female part of his army. Of 
course, he has male troops also, 

“Do you know the proportion between the fe- 
male troops and the others ?—There were more 
male than female. There are 8,000 female. He 
requested that Her Majesty would kindly make 
him a present of 2,000 war caps for his female 
troops, and She yery kindly sent them to him. 


This king, it appeared, put great faith in 
his female army :— 


“Did you get any light upon the reason for 
having that female army from the King of Daho- 
mey ?—He gave me to understand that he could 
place greater confidence in them ; that he kept 
them only around his person ; that in all his cas- 


tles (he had three) there was never a man allow- 


ed to enter ; they were what he called his body 
guard, 
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“Were they regularly trained as soldiers ?— 
Yes. 
“Of what age were they ?—All young women ; 


not one beyond 35. 
“After that, do they quit the service, and 


marry ?—IlIe pensioned them off, and took care of | 


them ; he said he was bound to take care of them 
after they wore of no use. 

‘‘ Were they allowed to marry whilst in his ser- 
vice ?—No. 

“Were they pressed into the service ?—No; all 


voluntary. ; 

“Natives of his own country ?—Yes; remark- 
ably fine women, standing five feet eight, nine, 
and ten.” 


He now ealled upon the House to do jus- 
tice to a long suffering and ruined interest 
—to do justice to their own moral and re- 
ligious feelings, and to save those colonies 
which had cost England so much blood and 
treasure, but which were now on the brink 
of ruin. Many of those colonies were now 
ripe for revolt, and our cruel policy to- 
wards them taught them to prefer depend- 
ence upon any nation to being connected 
with this. He asked the Government the 
plain and simple question, What was to 
become of the colonies if our present po- 
liecy was persevered in? Would they 


blindly and wilfully pursue this terrible 
system—would they deprive our fellow- 


subjects of all hope—would they prove to 
them that our policy was fatal to the 
planters abroad, and to the agriculturists 
at home, and that, like the harpies of old, 
it stained all it touched? THe sincerely 
hoped that, though the Motion might not 
be carried, the minority would be, at least, 
so large that it would evince the sympathy 
of alarge portion of the House of Com- 
mons for our fellow-subjects in the colo- 
nies, who would look upon the present de- 
bate with the deepest interest. He hoped, 
too, that the Members of the Government 
who had been so chary of speech upon 
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this subject of late, would now attempt to | 
show how, upon any principle of justice, | 
morality, or religion, they could contra- | 
vene the principle implied in the present | 


Motion. 

Mr. J. WILSON said, that his hon. 
Friend who had opened the discussion, and 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat down, 
had placed the question before the House, 
on very plain and candid grounds; they said 
that the colonists were in no way indisposed 
to compete with free labour in any part of 
the world, and the only thing they had to 
fear was to compete with slave-grown sugar. 
Two years only had elapsed since the ques- 
tion was before the House, and there had 
then been a lengthened inquiry into the posi- 
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tion of the British colonies. His hon. Friend, 
in order to justify himself in bringing this 
question before the House—when within 
such a short period it was decided, if not 
by a large majority, at least by a majority, 
that the opinion of the House was against 
the Motion now submitted by his hon. 
Friend—ought to have shown that during 
those last two years of past experience he 
has some ground for basing the Motion now, 
and some reasons to show that the policy of 
the Government had not succeeded, and 
that those colonies are now threatened with 
more danger than they were at that time. 
It was now necessary for him to refer the 
House to the evidence taken before the 
Parliamentary Committee of 1848, in order 
that they might see how far the predictions 
then made with regard to the results of 
the policy of the Government have been 
fulfilled. It was impossible to approach 
this question exclusively as a West Indian 
question. It was impossible they could 
exclude from their observations the large 
sugar-producing possessions they had in the 
East. It was impossible to forget that 
they had, beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 
one single island now producing 60,000 tons 
of sugar per annum; that they had posses- 
sions in the East Indies that were export- 
ing 75,000 tons of sugar per annum, and 
that the production was calculated at four 
times that amount, and they had more- 
over further, in the East, new possessions 
in the Asiatic Archipelago rapidly increas- 
ing in the production of sugar. It was im- 
possible, in considering the condition of 
the West Indian colonies, to exclude those 
circumstances from their attention. He 
should now proceed to consider the condi- 
tion of India, Ceylon, Mauritius, and, 
lastly, the West Indies; he would glance 
at the predictions made with regard to 
them, and examine how far those predic- 
tions had been verified. With regard to 
Ceylon, the Committee had as witnesses 
before them previously, Mr. Anstruther, 


| many years Colonial Secretary, and a plan- 


ter in that colony; they had Mr. Christian, 
a very eminent cultivator and merchant; 
and they were told distinctly that if they 
did not retrace their steps with regard to 
free trade, and lay a protective duty on 
coffee of 2d. a pound more than that now 
enjoyed, in a few years Ceylon would 
be a barren waste, and would not produce 
coffee for exportation. But what was the 
result? The produce in that year was 
20,000,000 Ibs.; it was 30,000,000 Ibs. 
in the next year, and in last year it was 
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40,000,000 lIbs., being exactly doubled 


in the three years, instead of being en- 
tirely annihilated. And what was now 
the position of protection with regard to 
Ceylon? Instead of being told that Ceylon 
could only exist by an additional protec- 
tion of 2d. per lb., they were now told by 
the merchants of Ceylon that protection to 
them had become a dead letter, and was 
entirely unimportant; for notwithstanding 
the competition to which they were ex- 
posed, and the predictions that were ut- 
tered in 1846, they had managed to in- 
crease their cultivation; and now the im- 
portation from the British colonies exceed- 
ed the entire consumption of the country, 
and they had a surplus to export to the 
Continent, where it would come into com- 
petition with the produce of St. Domingo, 
Brazil, and Java, and the price, therefore 
had fallen to a level with that of the mar- 
kets of the world. According to the last 
accounts they had from Ceylon, it appeared 
that, instead of 40,000,000 Ibs., they would 
have a supply of 50,000,000 Ibs. this 
year; and it was not the price of that year 
that caused the increase, for the produce 
of last year (40,000,000 Ibs.) could only 
be actually brought into use by the price 
in the preceding years. The next place 
to which the Committee turned their atten- 
tion was the East Indies. They called 
before them several most able officers, and 
had the advantage of the assistance of some 
of the most able directors of the East India 
Company. They had before them Mr. 
Tucker, Mr. Melville, Colonel Sykes, and 
ether individuals well acquainted with the 
condition of India. And so important, it 
was said, was the cultivation of sugar in the 
East Indies to the trade with this country, 
that without that produce it would be im- 
possible for the East India Company to re- 
ceive their annual remittances, which of 
sugar alone was stated at 1,500,0001. 
per annum out of 4,000,000/., and that 
it would be impossible to send out Eng- 
lish manufactures, for they could give 
nothing in return; in short the evidence 
was of a most discouraging character. 
Mr. Alexander, who was several years 
connected with the trade, gave them 
to understand that if they did not give a 
protective duty of 10s. per ewt., the im- 
portation would fall to 40,000 tons from 
60,000 tons, and in a few years they would 
not receive any sugar from India. A wit- 
ness from Madras made the same state- 
ment. ‘Two years had passed over, and 
instead of the prediction being realised— 
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instead of there being a falling-off in the 
importation of the next year to 40,000 
tons, it was a proud consolation to be able 
to say that not only had the importation of 
the East Indies been maintained, but it 
had steadily increased up to the present 
time, and last year it was larger than in 
any preceding year whatever. And, more- 
over, from the latest accounts, instead 
of 60,000 tons of importation as in 1848, 
when they were taking the evidence re- 
ferred to, they would receive from 75,000 to 
80,000 tons in the present year. The next 
colony with respect to which they examined 
witnesses was Mauritius; and, at that time, 
Mauritius presented a most gloomy picture. 
The whole of the London merchants con- 
nected with the island, with a few excep- 
tions, had become bankrupt, and other 
persons connected with the trade were in 
a state of insolvency. They were told by 
Mr. Guthrie that they wanted a duty of 
ld. per pound on foreign sugar as a pro- 
tection against it; for, otherwise, it was im- 
possible for the cultivation to be maintained 
in Mauritius, and every cultivator in the 
island would be ruined. They had had 
that evidence from Mr. Guthrie and from 
Mr. Hunter, a large proprietor in Mauri- 
tius, and from Sir George Larpent, and 
Mr. Chapman; and other persons, he be- 
lieved, gave similar information, and he 
was not surprised that it made a great 
impression on the minds of the members of 
that Committee. What had been the re- 
sult of this prediction, as shown by expe- 
rience? For three years preceding 1846, 
when slave-labour sugar was excluded, 
the average production of the colony was 
34,000 tons per annum; but in the three 
years succeeding, including the last year, 
the annual production, instead of 34,000, 
had risen to 50,000 tons on the average of 
the last three years; and the crop which was 
now being shipped was confidently antici- 
pated to be no less than 60,000 tons, being 
an increase of nearly double the quantity 
produced in the three years prior to the 
time they received that evidence. They 
persevered in the plans they then contended 
for, and in the policy of the Act of 1846, 
and instead of the Island of Mauritius be- 
coming a desolate wilderness, it now pro- 
duced double the quantity of sugar which it 
produced three yearsago. The next place 
to which they had turned their attention was 
the West Indies; and what was the ave- 
rage production there in three years pre- 
ceding the introduction of slave-grown 
sugar. In 1844, 1845, and 1846, the 
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average importation from the West Indies 
was 127,000 tons. What was the average 
in the last three years in these colonies, 
which they were told could not subsist with 
a smaller protection than 10s. per ewt. ? 
It had increased to an average produc- 
tion in the last three years of 148,000 tons 
per annum, and in the present year the 
computation was from 135,000 to 140,000. 
[“ No, no!’’] He could only say that it 
had been stated to him by the best au- 
thorities in the city of London, that the 
lowest computation was 135,000, and the 
highest 140,000. After sitting upon that 
Committee, and hearing all the evidence 
adduced before them on that occasion, and 
having derived information from every 
quarter open to him, he was not for one 
moment disposed to question the distress 
and suffering that existed in the West In- 
dian colonies, and the other sugar colonies, 
inthe year past; but it was one thing to 
admit distress, and another to say that dis- 
tress was to be cured by a protective duty. 
They had suffered distress, but not by the 
withdrawal of protection, but because they 


were the victims of a vicious system that | 


had existed in years gone by, by which 
their property was exhausted in some re- 
spects and burdened in others, the great 
weight of which was thrown on the present 
race of proprietors. In Committee of 1848 
one of the most valuable witnesses they ex- 
amined was a Member of that House—the 
hon. Member for South Cheshire. He had 
just then returned from a visit to his pro- 
perty in the West Indies, and he told them 
that he had been informed by his agent in 
this country that he had one of the best 
managers in the West Indies; yet, when he 
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saw the condition of his estate, and the 
way in which it was managed, it was to| 
him a matter of surprise that he reccived | 
anything from it. He described the mode | 
of management—that the most ordinary | 
agricultural implements, if not unknown, | 
were unused, and that the I:bourers used 
their hands to convey the manure from one 
place to another, instead of in a barrow or | 
ona fork. The hon. Gentleman took mea- 
sures to compel the use of proper agricul- 
tural implements; and his manager after 
the first year of his experiment, forwarded 
to him the annual accounts which showed 
that, instead of 9,000/., the cost of man- 
agement under the old system, he had by 
his improvements saved 3,0001. in one year. 
What were the general predictions in that 

ouse and in the country with regard to 
the results of the Bill of 18462 They were 
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told over and over again in that House 
and in the country that the ery of cheap 
sugar was a delusion—that they might 
have cheap sugar for a short time, but that 
they would throw sugar out of cultivation 
in their own colonies, and that they would 
be at the mercy then of the slave-growing 
colonies, who would raise the price as they 
thought proper. How had this great and 
favourite prediction been verified ? He did 
not think that there had been any large in- 
crease in the production of sugar in the 
slave-growing colonies within the last two 
years; but a very great increase had 
taken place before they admitted slave- 
grown sugar to this. country. The chief 
increase of production in those foreign colo- 
nies took place from 1828 to 1840, when 
they had a practical exclusion of foreign 
sugar, as well the produce of free labour, 
as of slave-labour sugar from this country. 
He would take Cuba and Porto Rico. 
In the three years preceding the intro- 
duction of the Act of 1846, exclusive of 
the year 1845, when the hurricane de- 
stroyed the crop in Cuba almost entirely, 
the production of sugar was 250,000 
tons per annum: during the last three 
years the production in these two islands 
was 300,000 tons per annum, showing an 
increase of 50,000 tons, being an increase 
of 20 per cent. In Brazil during three 
years preceding the Act of 1846, the average 
production was 97,000 tons: in the three 
years succeeding it, 108,000, being an in- 
crease only of 11 per cent. In the British 
West Indies, the average production of the 
three years preceding that Act was 127,000 
tons; and in the three years succeeding, 
148,000. In Mauritius, the average pro- 
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‘duction of the three years preceding the 


Act was 34,000 tons: in the three years suc- 
ceeding it, 50,000 tons. In the East Indies 
the average exportation of the three years 
preceding the Act of 1846 was 64,000 tons: 
in the three years succeeding the Act,72,000 
tons. In the whole of the British possessions 
the average production in the three years 
preceding that Act was 225,000: in the 
three years succeeding, 265,000. So the 
inerease in Cuba and Porto Rico was 20 
per cent, in Brazil 11 per cent, and in 
the British possessions 20 per cent. There- 
fore, he maintained that the increase of 
production had taken place as rapidly in 
their own possessions as in the slave- 
growing countries. He thought it was 
capable of proof, that had the sugar duties 
been left as they were in 1844, when 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
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Tamworth first began to modify them— | out the world. So far from its being true 
had they been left with the exclusive | that the slave-growing countries had an ad. 
supply of this market on the terms on| vantage in competing, during those three 
which they then enjoyed it—he believed the years, over the British colonies, it was, on 
condition of the West Indies at the present | the contrary, true that during those three 
moment would be infinitely worse than it | years the consumption of the produce of free 


is now. What was the consumption of su- 
gar in this country under the old law, which 
gave our colonies astrict monopoly? In 1810 
the consumption of sugar was nearly as high 
as in 1840. He admitted that in 1810 some 
small quantity of sugar was used in brew- 
eries and distilleries. In 1810 consump- 
tion was 196,000 tons; in 1817, 184,000; in 
1840,179,000. In 1844 itwas 206,000 tons, 
but in 1842 it was only 193,000. There- 
fore, if they looked at the figures from 
1830 to 1844, they had almost an entire 


equality in the quantity of sugar consumed. 


In. 1845 the first effective alteration in the | 


sugar duties was made. In 1846 the law 
was changed, as hon. Members were aware; 


‘labour in the British dominions had re. 
‘cently considerably increased; while the 
{consumption of slave-grown produce had 
|in the same time materially diminished, 
| In 1847 the consumption was 289,000 tons 
jin the year, of which 227,000 was free. 
‘labour sugar, and 62,000 tons slave-grown 
‘sugar; and there had been an increase 
| from 227,000 tons of free-labour sugar to 
| 243,000 tons; and a decrease from 61,000 
‘tons of slave-grown sugar to 39,000 tons. 
| The consumption of last year was 310,000 
| tons, 253,000 tons being free-labour sugar 
—a large increase. And what was the 
‘ease this year? They had an account made 
‘up for ten months; and if the next two 


and for the first time the production of months bore the same proportion, the con- 
foreign slave-cultivating countries was ad-| sumption would be 318,000 tons, 282,000 
mitted; and what was the history of thesugar | tons of which would be sugar the produce of 
trade during the last five years? Though | British possessions; while 36,000 tons only 
they had a fixed quantity for almost fifteen | would be sugar the produce of slave-labour 
years preceding 1845, yet from 1845 it! countries. During the four years in which 
had risen steadily, but rapidly, to no less|they had subjected their cwn_ planters 


than 300,000 tons a year. Whereas the 
consumption had been almost stationary for 
fifteen years preceding 1845: in the next 
five years, under the policy commenced by 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for | 


Tamworth, and followed up by the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, 


the consumption had increased by no less | 


than 50 per cent. Then he had another 


reason for believing that the introduction of | 


slave-grown sugar into this country had not 
been of any material consequence, so as to 
enconrage production in the slave-growing 
countries, for he found in the three years 
preceding the introduction of slave-grown 
sugar into this country, the average price 


of Havana sugar was 23s. ld. per ewt., | 


and in the succeeding three years it was 
22s. 4d.; so that there was no pretence 
for saying that slave-growing countries had 
been stimulated in their production by a 
rise of price consequent upon their admis- 
sion to this country, and it was a rise of 
price only which could lead to an extended 
cultivation. He had alluded to the very re- 


markable increase that had taken place in | 


the consumption of sugar since the Act of 
1846; but they might be told by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite that they should not boast 
of it, when it was the result of the intro- 
duction of sugar produced by slaves through- 


| to the competition of slave-labour sugar, 
the consumption of their own sugar had 
‘inereased from 227,000 to 282,0U0 tons, 
| while the consumption of the slave-labour 
sugar had diminished from 61,000 to 
| 36,000 tons. Sugar was not the only thing 
in which their colonies had an interest. The 
‘inerease would, perhaps, be found greater 
in other productions. They should take 
into account molasses, and taking 3lbs. 
of molasses as representing llb. of sugar, 
they would find the increase of consump- 
tion in this country had been no less than 
from 207,000 tons in 1844, to 317,000 
| during the last year, 1849. He did not stop 
there. ‘The rum produced in their colonies 
in the average of the three years preceding 
1846, amounted to 3,095,000 gallons annu- 
ally, and in the three years since 1846 it 
had increased to an average production of 
5,080,000 gallons. So the average increase 
of rum was no less than 2,000,000 of gallons 
during that period. He would call the atten- 
tion of the House to a very remarkable re- 
turn which was laid upon the table, upon 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Dart- 
mouth, in which they would find the produe- 
‘tion of sugar in all the colonies since 1833 
up to the present time. It would be found, 
| on taking the whole of the British posses- 
'sions, that in the last three years of sla- 
j 


| 
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very the entire production was 227,000 
tons. During the whole of the period be- 
tween the cessation of slavery and the in- 
troduction of the free-trade measure in 
1844, the production was 204,000 tons ; 
but during the succeeding years—during 
the three years preceding the Act of 1846 
—the production was 254,000, and in the 
following three years—that is, the three 
years succeeding the Act of 1846, and 
ending with 1849, 268,000 tons. There 
had been great changes in the production of 
sugar during the last three years all over 
the world, which placed the question on a 
different footing from that which it occu- 
pied before. There had been a great in- 
crease in the production of sugar, and the en- 
tire quantity produced in the world was now 
estimated at no less than 1,227,000 tons. 
Of that quantity, the English sugar pro- 
duced by free labour amounted to 280,000; 
the French to 60,000; the Swedish to 
12,000; the Manilla, Siam, and China, 
to 225,000; America, the maple sugar 
of, to 70,000; besides the produce of 
beet-root, amounting altogether to 697,000; 
while the produce of slave-labour sugar 
in the Spanish colonies, Brazil, and Louis- 
iana, amounted to 530,000 tons. They 
had also, by their legislation, placed the 
question in a different position. They had 
very properly allowed the introduction of 
refined sugar from their colonies and other 
countries. The people of Holland demanded 
the introduction of their refined sugar under 
treaty as a manufactured article, irrespec- 
tive of its place of growth; the United 
States of Atnerica were in the same posi- 
tion; and they were therefore compelled to 
admit the introduction of refined sugar from 
Holland and the United States; and how 
were they to distinguish whether that 
refined sugar was the produce of Java 
or Cuba—of slave labour or of free labour? 
Then they had repealed the navigation 
laws, which increased the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing between slave and free-labour 
sugar. If there was a eargo imported 
from Amsterdam or Rotterdam, how were 
they to distinguish between Muscovado 
sugar of Porto Rico or from Trinidad ? 
And as to a certificate of origin, how 
could they rely on such a certificate, when 
the sugar had been landed at other ports 
and reshipped to this country ?- They could 
not agree to the Motion unless they were 
prepared to undo all they had done. It was 
unnecessary for him to refer to the incon- 
sistency they would commit by agreeing to 
this Motion, while they supplied Brazil 
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and Cuba with goods and shipping for the 
conveyance of their produce; and he would 
also remind them that the chief number of 
slaves occupied in Brazil was in the coffee 
plantations. He need not refer to the in- 
congruity they would commit by attempt- 
ing to carry out the proposition of the hon. 
Baronet; but he denied the possibility of 
their extending protection for any length- 
ened time to our own colonies. What 
would their condition be now if they 
had kept up the monopoly, and by 
so doing had kept down the consump- 
tion? They would have had a surplus of 
British-grown sugar, which must have 
found a market on the continent of Europe. 
They would have been thrown at once into 
open competition with the sugar of the whole 
world, and the consumption would not there- 
fore have gradually risen as it had done. 
They were told that Trinidad, British Gui- 
ana, and Mauritius were capable of growing 
sugar for the entire consumption of this 
country. In the East Indies the quantity 
of palm trees, which were cultivated for the 
manufacture of sugar, was rapidly increas- 
ing, although the actual quantity yet ex- 
ported from those countries was not very 
large in proportion to their entire produc- 
tion. Such was their power of production 
in their colonial empire, that he was quite 
sure that long before the period when the 
duties would be equalised, according to 
the Act of 1846—that is, before 1854 
—they would find themselves in the same 
position with regard to sugar as they 
now were in with regard to coffee—the 
protection would have worn itself out. 
Protection now would give an injurious 
impulse to the production of sugar, and 
thereby such a supply would be raised as 
would suddenly throw them down to the 
level of the markets of Europe, and they 
would thus suddenly come into competition 
with the slave-grown produce of the world. 
They only now wanted 10 per cent more 
production in our own possessions to raise 
their quantity so as to be equal to our entire 
consumption; and from the increase in Mau- 
ritius and the East Indies, in Singapore and 
Manilla, in a few years production would 
be encouraged to such an extent that they 
must very soon have a surplus. He beg- 
ged to call the attention of his hon. Friend, 
and those who acted with him, to the 
effect of this resolution, if adopted, on the 
slave - growing countries in the world. 
Would it not be a proclamation to the 
world of the failure of their own experi- 
ment? Would it be holding out to them 
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Would they not be telling them that, with | forward Motions which were not carried— 
the largest market in the world, and | I believe I may say which were not brought 


though they were the greatest commercial forward with any intention of being carried 
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country, they were unable to make free 
labour successful for their objects, and were 
obliged at this late period in the day to 
retrace their steps, and go back to protec- 
tion to secure the interests of their own 
colonies? But let it be remembered that 
under no possible circumstances can Cuba 
and Brazil obtain any such protection ; 
and we should therefore practically be 
telling those countries that the only condi- 
tion on which they could safely abolish sla- 
very is one of which they cannot avail 
themselves. He thought, therefore, on 
every account, they were justified in oppos- 
ing the Motion, and he trusted the House 
would support the Government in refusing it. 

Mr. STANLEY: Sir, I have more 
than one reason for soliciting the indul- 
gence of the House. I have never ad- 
dressed you before. I shall not now ad- 
dress you long. I have been personally 
alluded to in the course of this debate; I 
have, also, some personal acquaintance 
with the countries whose condition we are 
discussing; and, further, I may say, that 
I have not in my hands one single statis- 
tical table; that I shall quote no figures, 
detain you with no calculations; that I 


shall content myself with a reply to the | 


speeches of hon. Gentlemen who have pre- 
ceded me in debate, and that to them I 
shall reply as briefly as I can. Sir, before 
I enter upon the details of this question, I 
must be permitted to express the astonish- 
ment which I felt—I believe, in common 
with many Members of this House—when 
the hon. Gentleman who immediately pre- 
ceded me told us that it was something 
strange, that considering that this subject 
had been fully discussed within these walls 
only two years ago, and that the opinion of 
the House had on that oceasion been de- 
cidedly expressed, we should now think of 
bringing forward again a Motion similar to 
that which was then rejected, and of ask- 
ing this House to reverse its former deci- 
sion. I listened to that opinion, not ex- 
actly with conviction, but still with pro- 
found respect. It did, indeed, cross my 
mind, that at a period certainly not within 
my Parliamentary experience, but still at 
a period not very remote, it was the habi- 
tual practice of that party of whose finan- 
cial policy the hon. Gentleman has shown 
himself so warm a supporter, year after 
year, and Session after Session, to ask the 


|—which were not brought forward with 
| any view to the effect which they might 
produce in the House, but which were in. 
| tended to produce, as they actually did 
| produce, their effect elsewhere. I admit, 
| Sir, that this makes no difference as far as 
| we are concerned, although it does make a 
difference in the right of the hon. Member to 
| become our assailant: but I was somewhat 
| surprised to hear the hon. Gentleman, not 
| ten minutes after that expression of opin- 
,ion to which I have referred, assert, that 
|in consequence of certain facts which he 
| stated, of certain changes which had taken 
| place in the financial policy of the country, 
| the whole features of the case were altered, 
| If so, are we not, by the hon. Gentleman’s 
|own admission, justified in opening the 
question afresh? And, further, although 
‘I was not a Member of the House when 
| the subject was discussed in 1848, still I 
| have some recollection of the debate which 
took place on that occasion; and unless my 
|memory very greatly deceives me, the 
| overwhelming majority aga‘nst which we 
| are now told that it is hopeless to struggle, 
| was, in a House then numbering between 
' 400 and 500 Members present, a majority 
of just fifteen. Sir, I may also be allowed 
to offer one remark upon the reply which 
the hon. Gentleman opposite has made to 
the arguments of the hon. Baronet who 
brought forward the Motion. As I under- 
stand it, the Motion is founded mainly—I 
do not say exclusively—upon the admitted 
existence of distress in the West Indian 
colonies; and the hon. Gentleman replies 
by a careful and elaborate calculation, 
showing that the imports of sugar have 
increased, not from the West Indian colo- 
nies, but from the East Indies and the 
Mauritius. Sir, although this debate has 
now lasted for some time, I find myself the 
first Member who has risen from this side 
of the House; and, speaking in reference to 
an observation which fell from the hon. 
Baronet, and which was repeated by the 
hon. Member who immediately followed 
him, I wish distinctly and emphatically 
to corroborate the statement made by 
them, and to say that this is not a protec- 
tion question, nor do we desire to deal with 
it as such. In taking this view of the 
ease, I find that I am supported by many 
high authorities—by the authority of Mr. 
Deacon Hume, whom hon. Gentlemen op- 
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posite term the father of free trade; by 
the authority of the Bishop of Oxford — 
by the authority of Lord Brougham, both 
of whom were at the same time active in 
opposition to the Bill for the repeal of the 
sugar duties, and in support of that which 
took away agricultural protection ; and in 
this House I am supported by the au- 
thority of the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth, who, although his vote 
was given in favour of the Act of 1846, 
did yet, unless I am greatly mistaken, ex- 
press an opinion that the case of sugar 
was an exceptional one, and ought not to 
be placed in the general category of free 
trade. Sir, as regards the West India 
colonies, the case appears simple. One of 
two alternatives the House must adopt— 
one of two propositions the House must 
afirm—either it must be said that free 
labour can compete with slave labour in an 
open market, or else it must be acknow- 
ledged that emancipation has failed ; that 
the abolition of slavery was useless; that 
the 20,000,000/. given directly to further 
that object, and the 80,000,000/. more 
which for the same purpose were indirectly 


sacrificed, have been as utterly wasted as | 
if they had been thrown into the sea. [| 
know that it has been confidently asserted | 


by some hon. Gentlemen, that free labour 
can compete with slave labour. The ques- 
tion is a difficult one to argue on general 
grounds; but I may refer to a very con- 
siderable authority on this subject—to the 
authority of Colonel Reid, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Barbadoes. In a despatch, 
bearing date May, 1848, Colonel Reid 
writes as follows :— 


“On the future prospects of the planter I shall 
say but little, since this subject has been publicly 
inquired into in England. I shall confine myself 
to recording the opinion I already gave in general 
terms on the 26th February, 1848, supported by 


mitted, that the cost of making sugar from free 
labour is greatly beyond the cost of making it by 
slave labour — that sugar cultivation cannot yet 
withstand competition on equal terms with slave- 


labour, and that freedom requires to be nursed } 


with protection.” 


Hon. Gentlemen will recollect from what 
part of the world this despatch was sent. 
It was written from Barbadoes: from the 
one island in all the British colonies where 
the experiments of free labour can be most 
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the island is cultivated, ‘‘ squatting’’ is 
therefore impossible, and the negro has no 
alternative but to work as a labourer on 
the estates, if he wishes to earn a subsist- 
ence. ‘Add to this that the native, from 
local attachment, is very unwilling to emi- 
grate; and this, although the population is 
far denser than that of Ireland, and has been 
considered as dense as that of China. Is it 
possible that free labour should have a 
fairer trial? Yet tried it has been, and the 
result is attested by the despatch which I 
have read. And if such be the case in 
Barbadoes, what will it be in Jamaica, in 
Trinidad, in British Guiana? Take the 
ease of the last named colony. Guiana, 
according to Sir Robert Schomburch, can 
support a population of 50,000,000 inha- 
bitants. The area of cultivable land falls 
little short of 100,000 square miles. There 
is no more fertile soil in the world: com- 
munication is supplied to every part of the 
colony by means of navigable rivers; and, 
nevertheless, the actual population of 
Guiana does not exceed 70,000, or rather 
more than half that of Barbadoes. It is 
evident then that the number of the labour- 
ing class in Guiana is disproportionately 
small: and of those labourers there are 
not many from whom the proprietors can 
obtain any work; for not to speak of the 
facility with which subsistence can be pro- 
cured without labour of any kind, and the 
knowa unwillingness of the negro to work 
in a tropical climate, even in the case of 
those who are industriously inclined, it is 
a hundred chances to one that they do not 
look for employment on the sugar estates. 
Land is cheap, they can buy on easy terms; 
still more easily they can obtain a farm on 
lease, and if disinclined to incur even this 
expenditure, they have only to ascend any 
one of the rivers, to a distance of 100 or 


as > : | 200 miles, and to settle in the backwoods 
the information which I have collected and trans- | 


wherever they please. Hon. Gentlemen 
have said that immigration will remedy 
these evils ; and doubtless, by that means, 
a supply of labour may be obtained un- 
limited in point of amount : but how ean it 
compete in cheapness with that of the 
slave? To affirm this, is to affirm that the 
condition of the emigrant is not better 
than that of the slave; a state of things 
which, I cannot imagine that the Govern- 
ment of this country should consider de- 


fairly tried, and with the best prospect of a| sirable, and which, whether they do so 


favourable result. The soil of Barbadoes 


consider it or not, is very far from being 


is fertile, the climate good, agricultural | actually the case. Where is the immigra- 

Wages range from 6d. to 8d. per day, | tion to come from? The supply of African 

there is no waste land, the whole area of | labourers is very small, consisting only of 
| 
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liberated Africans; and small as it is, it is | countries, races—from Canada to J amaica, 
far too uncertain to be relied upon. You|from the St. Laurence to the Essequito, 
are, therefore, driven to have recourse to | there exists in the minds of thinking men 
Coolie labour: these Coolies are to be} but one all-pervading and predominant 
brought from the East Indies, a distance | feeling: a feeling—call it unreasonable if 
of 15,000 miles—they are to be brought | you will, but in a high-spirited, a depend. 
half across the globe—and by the existing | ent, and on both accounts a sensitive 
law, one which [ do not complain of, the | people, you cannot call it unnatural—of 
planter introducing these labourers is bound | distrust in the policy and disbelief in the 
at the expiration of their term to give them | attachment of the mother country: and 
a free passage back again—I need hardly | with that feeling a growing conviction— 
say, at a very considerable expense; nor is | whether just or unjust, well or ill found. 
this all. In the interval, the planter pro-}ed, I will not say, that their claims will 
vides them with food and lodging—all that | always be neglected, and their interests 
is.reeeived by a slave—and into the bar- | sacrificed, for any real or imaginary neces. 
gain he has to pay them their wages in| sity of party policy at home. And have 
money: while, receiving the advantages of | not the West Indians good cause for such 
a merely temporary contract, he is bound | belief? Look back to their early history 
to make the same provision for their main- |—it was England that made Jamaica 4 
tenance and support which the labour pro-| penal colony; England, which against 
prietor makes for the slave, who is his per- | their will foreed slavery upon them, and 
manent property. How, then, can any com-|in opposition to their repeated petitions, 
petition exist between the two? Is the | compelled them to carry on the slave trade; 
African squadron, by checking the slave | against their will England abolished that 
trade, and thus diminishing the supply | traffic. [ Ories of **Oh!’] I am not say. 
while it inereases the price of Cuban la-| ing that she was not justified in so doing; 
bour, to establish an equality ? Surely it is | I do not mean to complain of her policy in 
not difficult to prove—we have had proof, | that particular instance; I am merely 
indeed, in the course of this very Session— | pointing out its general inconsistency, and 
that the African squadron has not answered | the injustice of visiting upon the colonists 
its purpose. I cannot believe that any) the faults of the mother country ; and, 
armed force in the power of any Govern-| lastly, in that crowning stroke of ail, in the 
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ment to employ, will succeed in putting 
down the traftic, when one successful trip is 
sufficient to cover the losses incurred by 
five failures. We have had in our own times 
one signal and memorable proof of the in- 
efficacy of any such attempt. For years 
Napoleon Buonaparte endeavoured to block- 
ade the continent of Europe; and on all 


Emancipation Act of 1833, when slavery 
was put down altogether, she granted, as 
compensation, a sum which, though high 
for her to give, was yet nothing for them 
to receive. Let the House consider for a 
moment how the case stands. It was dis- 
tinctly stated by the Government which 
passed the Emancipation Act, that the 
planter should be compensated in full. I 





hands it has been admitted—-history proves 

it; it was acknowledged even by the au- | say ‘‘ compensated in full,” because it is 
thor of that system himself, that the con- | impossible to suppose that the principle of 
tinental blockade had failed. Sir, I can-| compensation once granted, it should be 
not believe either that the African slave} merely compensation by halves. There 
trade is less remunerative than the com-| were many persons at that time in the 
merce then carried on with the Continent, | country, and some in the House, who 
or that the African squadron is a more | thought that the colonists, having at no 
efficient force than were all the armies of | time been justified, even under the sane- 


imperial France. A few words more, and 
I shall sit down. It is not as a set form 
of speech—it is in no rhetorical phrase— 
it is in simple and sober earnest that I 
would ask of this House, clearly to set be- 
fore their eyes and well to consider what 
it is that they are doing to-night. I know 
something of the opinions of the transat- 
lantic colonists; and I tell you now, that 
throughout the wide range of that colonial 
empire, with all its diversity of climates, 


| tion of the law, in holding slaves, ought to 
be deprived of them without any compen- 
sation whatever. That view of the case 
was distinctly put forward, and as dis- 
tinctly rejected ; it was decided that the 
planters were to be compensated, and, as 
a matter of course, it followed that they 
were to be compensated in full. Now, 
what was actually done? Commissioners 
were sent out to value the slave property 
of the West Indies, They returned its 
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yalue at 43,000,0007. Of this sum, 
17,000,0007. alone were paid down ; and 
for all that enormous amount of fixed pro- 
perty— buildings, improvements of estates, 
machinery, and other articles in their very 
nature irremoveable, the aggregate value 
of which was reckoned at 80,000,000/., 
and which fell to little more than half that 
value immediately after the passing of the 
Act—for the loss on these investments no 
compensation whatever was given. Does 
it not follow that some further compensa- 
tion was owing, and that such compensa- 
tion could only be given in the shape of a 
protective duty? Sir, I have no wish to 
argue this as a colonial question. I do 
not dispute the power, I do not deny the 
right, of Parliament to ruin our colonies 
by the course of commercial policy which 
they are pursuing ; but one thing we have 
aright to expect, that for the sake of this 
House—for the sake of the country—for 
the sake of the honour and consistency of 
the Legislature—there be no half mea- 
sures taken—no indirect or underhand 
mode adopted to accomplish the object 
which you have in view. Do at once—do 


openly—do avowedly—do in the face of 
the world, what you are not ashamed to 


doatall. Call the slave trade, as it was 
once called in this House, a humane and 
profitable traffic. Designate slavery, as 
some politicians in the Southern States of 
the American Union designate it now, as 
a “glorious institution handed down from 
our fathers.”” Apologise to Cuba—apolo- 
gise to Brazil—for the wanton and un- 
meaning injuries which your squadron has 
inflicted upon their commerce. Assure 
them that, with their harmless and Jaud- 
able pursnits, with that enterprising traffic 
which they carry on with the African 
coast, you never will attempt to interfere 
again. Do all this; but do not mock, with 
any professions of sympathy, those whom 
your policy tends to ruin; do not affect a 
philanthropy which every act of yours goes 
to disprove; do not stand forward at one 
and the same time as the supporters of 
liberal institutions at home, and abroad 
as the enemies of negro freedom. 

Mr. HUTT said, that he had listened 
with great attention and pleasure to the 
very eloquent speech just delivered by the 
hon. Member, but so differed with him in 
the view which he took upon the subject, 
that it was his intention to vote against the 
Motion of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for South Essex. The regulation and set- 
tlement of the sugar duties were forced 
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upon the present Government on their en- 
trance into office under circumstances of 
pressing and extraordinary difficulty. It 
was impossible to refuse to apply to sugar 
the commercial policy which we had adopt- 
ed; we were importing other slave-labour 
productions, and it was thought that our 
engagements with Spain took it out of our 
power, after the Act of 1845, to keep out 
slave-grown sugar. The only question was, 
under what circumstances the foreign 
sugar of all the world should be admitted 
into competition with British plantation 
sugar. He always was of opinion that no 
settlement of the sugar duties could be 
satisfactory which did not comprise a due 
consideration of the unfortunate cireum- 
stances of the West Indies, and some ra- 
tional mode of dealing with the suppression 
of the slave trade. We had philanthro- 
pists who were for maintaining a squadron, 
which stimulated the slave trade by the 
spirit of gambling it induced; who were 
content to have large commercial transac- 
tions with the southern States of America, 
but who expressed great indignation at our 
intercourse with other slaveholding States. 
This kind of geographical humanity was 
difficult to understand. It would not do 
to draw fine distinctions between sugar and 
tobacco and cotton; we must not have two 
standards of right and wrong, or indulge a 
favourite sin. It was not proposed that 
we should set about excluding all the pro- 
ductions of slave labour; yet, if it was 
wrong to deal in them, the principle applied 
to all—to the copper of Cuba, the gold of 
Brazil, and to the rest. But even slave- 
grown sugar was not proposed to be ex- 
cluded entirely; it was thought there would 
be no harm in taking a little of it under a 
high duty. It was said the sugar trade 
stimulated the slave trade; but so did the 
copper trade; and did not the cotton trade 
stimulate slavery? Dr. Lushington, be- 
fore the Committee, said that the demand 
for sugar was growing to a height at which 
no squadron in the world could keep down 
the slave trade. And Mr. Burke, with his 
usual wisdom, foresaw that the slave trade 
could only be put down in the country that 
imported slaves. But that was the only 
course we seemcd determined not to adopt; 
we would do nothing but what was to be 
done by violence and coercion. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite said, this was not a 
protection question; but it was to be fear- 
ed it was so regarded by avery large num- 
ber of those who would support the Motion. 
No doubt the treatment which the West 
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Indies had received from this country was | they assumed the reins of office. They 
such as they had just reason to complain | could not get rid of the difficulty which 
of; when one considered all that had pass- | their previous course, while in opposition, 
ed since 1832, one might think one’s self to | had occasioned; and another difficult 
be reading of some of the worst acts of} was presented by the repeal of the na. 
the most irresponsible governments in the | vigation laws. Moreover, they had failed 
world. These colonies had a right to every | to enforce the treatics entered into with 
consideration, if not to direct compensa-| Spain and Brazil for the purpose of put. 


Duties. 
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tion. To one thing, however, he could not 
agree; he could not agree to abandon a 
great national policy, which he believed to 
be most beneficial and of the utmost value 
to every portion of the empire; a policy 
established by years of conflict and of la- 
bour, and by some of the most serious 
personal sacrifices ever made by public 
men. 

Sir J. PAKINGTON said, he approach- 
ed the subject with undiminished sympathy 
for the sufferings inflicted on our colonies, 
and with undiminished indignation at the 
extent of the discredit which, in his opin- 
ion, had been thrown upon the national 
character by the policy which had been 
pursued for the last few years towards the 
West India colonies. He wished to give 
his most decided and cordial support to the 
Motion before the House. He agreed with 
what had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Lynn, who had addressed the House with 
so much ability, in the opinion that this 
was not a party question; and he would 
say that if the Motion were not carried, it 
would be entirely the result of that un- 
happy state of parties in the House to 
which their legislation had for so long a 
period been sacrificed. If the Motion of 
the hon. Baronet were carried, he should 
feel it his duty to move for a Committee 
of the whole House to take into consid- 
eration the Sugar Duties Act of 1848. 
The Motion, as it at present stood, came 
before the House in an incomplete shape; 
it was merely an abstract resolution, de- 


elaring it unjust and impolitic to expose | 


the sugar of our own colonies to unrestrict- 
ed competition with the sugar of slave- 
trading countries, and did not state in 
what manner that competition was to be 
prevented from being carried on. In the 
Amendment which he had intended to 
bring forward, he had adverted te the dis- 
tinction made by his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Tamworth between foreign 
free-grown and foreign slave-grown sugar. 
But Her Majesty’s present Government, 
when out of power, had pledged them- 
selves so strongly to their view of the 
effects of the ‘‘ favoured nation”’ clause, 
that they were obliged to adopt it when 


| ting down the slave trade. Under exist. 
ing circumstances, therefore, it was impos- 
sible to maintain the distinction between 
foreign free-grown and foreign slave-grown 
sugar; but he should propose that the pro. 
tective duties should be arrested in the 
descending scale for a certain number of 
years, and that at all events the differen. 
tial duty between colonial and foreign sugar 
should not descend lower than at present. 
He could not look, without the greatest 
dread, to the equalisation of the sugar 
duties in 1854. The hon. Member for 
Westbury had asked whether we would 
hold out to the world an example by alter- 
ing our policy? In reply he would ask the 
hon. Member how often our policy on the 
sugar duties had been altered? He would 
ask the House to calli to mind the alteration 
which was made in 1848, in reference to 
the disastrous Act of 1846. The Govern- 
ment found it impossible to adhere to that 
Act, and they made an alteration, under 
which our colonies were enjoying 3s. 6d, 
more protection than they did under the 
Act of 1846, and by which the equalisation 
of the duties was not to take place till 
1854, instead of next year, and at 10s. 
instead of 14s. He believed that, before 
1854 arrived, Her Majesty’s Government 
would find the pressure of distress s0 
great in our colonies that they must make 
other alterations. He hoped he should be 
able to show the House that there was no 
foundation for the flattering picture which 
| the hon. Member for Westbury had drawn 
| of the condition of our colonies, and that 
though the hon. Member had been able to 
satisfy the House that the importation of 
sugar had not fallen off in point of quantity, 
our sugar-producing colonies were still in a 
most distressed state. He should not per- 
mit the hon. Member, by his references to 
our trade with the East Indies and Maun- 
tius, and still less by his references to Cey- 
lon coffee, to draw him away from the rea 
question in debate—namely, whether it 
was possible for the West India capitalist 
to compete with slave labour in the produe- 
tion of sugar. In the East Indies a great 
deal of sugar was grown for consumption 
in that country, and the surplus would ab 
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ways find its way to England; but, in the 
first place, it must be borne in mind that 
it had found its way there under the pro- 
tection of the Act of 1848; and, secondly, 
that the importation of sugar was being 
carried on at a loss of several pounds per 
ton. With regard to Mauritius, the state 
of that country was peculiar. They all 
remembered the lamentable failures which 
took place in 1847, and the large capital 
which had been embarked there; and it must 
be remembered also that they had from the 
East Indies a large supply of Coolie labour, 
and that production had been further sti- 
mulated by the Actof 1848. He believed 
that in this manner the increased importa- 
tion might be easily accounted for. But 
these were not the points on which he 
wished to dwell, which was the state of the 
West India colonies. He admitted that 
since 1848 a very considerable fall in wages 
had taken place there, varying from 30 to 
50 percent. In Trinidad the reduction 
was 40 per cent, and in Jamaica 30 per 
cent. He admitted also that the present 
Government had removed some of the vex- 
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an increase of the erop in Trinidad, yet, 
from 1838 to 1848, the loss to the British 
capitalists had been a million sterling. 
Again, in the spring of 1849, Lord Harris 
stated that the value of the exports had 
suffered a very great reduction. Mr. 
Barkly, speaking of British Guiana, held 
the same language. The hon. Member 
for Westbury had adverted to the com- 
parative increase in the quantity of rum, 
but he had made no mention of the fall in 
the price. In 1848 rum was at from 3s.2d. 
to 3s. 6d. per gallon, while now it was at 
from 2s. 3d. to 2s. 8d.—a fall of very lit- 
tle less than one-third of the price of one 
of the most important items in a sugar 
estate. The hon. Member for Westbury 
had referred to the large importations of 
sugar from the West Indies as a proof of 
their prosperity, and seemed to deny that 
any material increase had taken place in 
the importation of slave-grown sugar. 

Mr. J. WILSON had spoken of the 
quantity of slave-grown sugar taken for 
home consumption with free-labour sugar. 
He had never alluded to the quantity im- 


atious restrictions upon the importation of | ported, because it was often imported for 
labour; and he gave .the noble Earl the| the purpose of being re-exported to the 


Secretary for the Colonies the credit of 
endeavouring at last to make some altera- 
tion in the labour laws. He admitted also 
that importation had increased, but it had 
been attended with considerable loss. In the 
last three months the foreign sugar entered 
for home consumption was 185,000 ewts. in- 
stead of 90,000 ewt. for the corresponding 
period of last year; while the British colo- 
nial sugar entered for the same period had 
been only 19,800 ewts. as compared with 
22,900 ewts. in the corresponding period 
of last year. Whatever satisfaction, there- 
fore, the hon. Member might have derived 
from the increased importation of colonial 
sugar, must fail him entirely at the present 
moment. There was another point to which 
thehon. Member for Westbury did not ad- 
vert, but which lay at the very root of the 
question, and that was the price at which 
colonial sugar was sold. In 1846 the price 
of Muscovado sugar without the duty was, 
according to the Gazette average, 34s.5d.; 
in 1847 it sank to 28s. 3d.; in 1848 to 
23s, 8d.; in 1849 it rose to 25s. 4d., and 
taking the average of the last eight weeks 
it was 24s, 14d. 
by Lord Harris’s despatches showed that, 
although the importation of colonial sugar 
ras large, neither the profits nor the pros- 
perity of the colonists increased. Accord- 
ing to his statement, though there had been 





The evidence furnished | 


Continent. 

Sir J. PAKINGTON felt that this was 
a point, nevertheless, which required their 
attention. In 1831 the West Indian co- 
lonies exported 205,000 tons of sugar; 
in 1848 the quantity had diminished to 
139,000 tons; and in 1849 the produce 
was 142,000 tons. The hon. Member for 
Westbury estimated the crop for 1850 at 
135,000 tons; but he (Sir J. Pakington) 
did not believe that it would exceed 
112,000 tons. On the other hand, he 
found that in Cuba the average crop, up 
to 1845, amounted to 84,000 tons, while 
in the four years from 1846 to 1849, the 
exports had risen up to 176,000 tons. 
The exports from Brazil, in the four years 
from 1842 to 1845 had been, on the aver- 
age, 69,720 tous; but in the four years 
from 1846 to 1849 the figures were re- 
versed, and the exports amounted to 
96,000 tons. He would now eall the at- 
tention of the House to the condition in 
which the West India colonies now were. 
In an able pamphlet, published within the 
last few days, his hon. Friend behind him, 
the Member for Lynn, spoke thus of Brit- 


‘ish Guiana :—‘‘ I was prepared for deso- 
\lation, but not for what I saw. The whole 
|land was strewn with ruins of houses and 
| mills, and those not old, but new build- 


ings.” This was the account which his 
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hon. Friend gave of the state of things in | the consumption of slave-grown sugar, He 
existence only the other day in British | would next refer to the opinion of the right 
Guiana; and Governor Barkly, writing at | hon. Gentleman the Member for the Unj. 
a date a little antecedent, said the same | versity of Oxford. In the debate which 
thing. The hon. Member for Lynn, in| took place upon the subject of withdraw. 
the pamphlet before referred to, mentioned | ing the African squadron, the right hon, 
ten estates which were sold in British | Gentleman said, that if we wished to main. 
Guiana at different periods between 1835 | tain a character for sincerity in our desire 
and 1844. The aggregate value was/|to put down the slave trade with foreien 
155,0001., but they had been again / nations, we should never have passed the 
brought to the hammer within the last | Sugar Bill of 1846. The last authority 
three years, since the Sugar Act of 1846|to which he would refer would be that 
had been brought into operation, and the} of the noble Lord himself. He would 
amount which they fetched was 17,0001.) beg to remind the noble Lord of the 
His hon. Friend said also that in passing |language he had used in the debate 
through the parish of St. Ann's, in Ja-/upon the keeping up of the African 
maica, an estate of 800 acres, free from |squadron. He had then distinctly ad- 
incumbrances, which was said to be in the | mitted, that by the Sugar Bill of 1846 
market for 60/., became the subject of | we had placed the colonies at a great dis- 
conversation. His hon. Friend observed, ! advantage, and by that Act a very great 
that though he was prepared to believe | blow had been inflicted upon them. But 
much, yet this was beyond his credulity, | by whom had the blow been inflicted? 
and it was not till some weeks afterwards, | Why, by the Government of which the 
when a friend of his told him that he had| noble Lord was the head. He (Sir J. 
actually bought the estate for the sum Pakington) had never given a vote with 
mentioned, that he could be induced to | less hesitation than when upon that night 
look upon it as anything more than a fic- | he voted with the noble Lord. But at the 
tion. He would now advert to the dread- | same time he must say, that he had heard 
with sorrow and surprise, the appeal to 
tion in the West India colonies. If Go- | the Almighty which the noble Lord had 
vernment persevered in their present policy made upon that oceasion, considering that 
every hope would fail of improving their | it had come from the lips of the Minister 
religious condition, and they must again who had done more than any living man 
relapse into a state of barbarism. The|to stimulate the slave trade. [‘ Oh, 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, the Secre-|oh!’’] It was a grave charge to make, 
tary at War, lately presided at a meeting but it was one which he made with no 
of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, at feeling of personal disrespect. He was 
which a report was read, of which he pre- sorry to be obliged to speak so; but the 
sumed the right hon. Gentleman approved, | noble Lord being at the head of the Go- 
as he would not allow an Amendment to! vernment which had passed the Act of 
it to be put. That report stated expressly, | 1846, and he having again and again de. 
that a very deteriorating effect had been | fended that Act, and being again ready, 
produced upon the religious character of | as they had every reason to believe, to de- 
the coloured population by the distress to | fend and support it again that night—he 
which the colonists had been reduced; and | (Sir J. Pakington) said, that he was justi- 
Earl! Grey himself, in an answer to a de- | fied in saying that the noble Lord had done 
spatch from Governor Barkly, admitted | more than any living man to stimulate the 
that it was melancholy to find that the! slave trade. If they sincerely wished to 
negroes had rather retrograded than im-| put down the slave trade, they should 
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ful effect produced on the Creole popula- 


proved, and that they were as a body less 
amenable than formerly to the restraints 
of religion and law, and were as much sub- 
ject as ever to the degrading superstitions 
which their fathers had brought with them 
from Africa. He now begged to call the 
attention of the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government to the opinion of Dr. 
Lushington on the Act of 1846, namely, 
that it must have the effect of largely 
stimulating the slave trade, by increasing 


| carry out their policy with singleness and 
| steadiness of purpose, with sincerity and 
| honesty, or they could not expect any 
blessing to attend it. They could not ex- 
pect the blessing of Heaven to attend the 
policy of this country so long as with one 
hand they lavished their money in keeping 
up the appearance of a squadron on the 
coast of Africa, whilst with the other they 
were inviting, and giving every encourage 
ment to the practice of slavery. They 
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could not expect any such blessing whilst 
with one hand they drew the sword to put 
an end to slavery, and with the other did 
everything to encourage it. That policy 
must be reversed, and he hoped some day 
to see this country acting in a manner 
which should not involve suspicion of its 
honour—in a manner which would not in- 
volve suspicion of its sincerity—in a man- 
ner which would exhibit this nation to the 
world as one not guided merely by motives 
of gain, which would show to the world 
that we could not be led solely by pecuniary 
considerations, but that we were deter- 
mined, at any cost, to put an end to slavery 
and the slave trade. 

The CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was not surprised that 
the hon. Baronet who had just resumed 
his seat, commenced the observations which 
he addressed to the House by avowing that 
he should support the Motion, though it 
fell far short of the principles which he 
laid down; and though the views of his 
hon. Friend who had brought the Motion 
before the House were as different from 
the views of the hon. Baronet as it was 
possible to conceive. No man who knew 
his hon. Friend doubted his assurance that 


he brought forward no party Motion, and 
that he was influenced ‘only by the great 
principle of discouraging in every possible 


way the slave trade and slavery. But the 
Motion of his hon. Friend came far short 
of the principle which he had avowed. His 
hon. Friend had now reduced his Motion to 
express an opinion that colonial sugar 
should not be exposed to unrestricted com- 
petition with that produced in foreign slave- 
trading countries. Where the principle 
was to be found that enabled his hon. 
Friend to draw the distinction between 
those slaves brought across the Atlantic, 
and those brought from Virginia to Caro- 
lina, and worked in sugar plantations there, 
he was at a loss toknow. His hon. Friend 
did not profess to deal with sugar pro- 
duced by slave labour in those countries 
Which were not slave trading. His hon. 
Friend said, he who bought slave-grown 
Sugar was as guilty as he who bought the 
slave. Then was not he who bought slave- 
grown coffee as guilty as he who bought 
slave-grown sugar? And where the hon. 
Member for Droitwich drew the distinction 
between slave-grown sugar and _slave- 
grown coffee, passed his (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s) comprehension. He 
Was afraid that his hon. Friend must feel 

at, upon his own principles, he, too, was 
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as guilty as those whom he so strongly con- 
demned. But the principles on which the 
hon. Member for Droitwich had supported 
the Motion of his (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s) hon. Friend, were totally at 
variance with those his hon. Friend him- 
self had laid down. What his hon. Friend 
had laid down was to exclude the sugar of 
Cuba and Brazil. And he should have 
been prepared to argue as had been argued 
before, and, indeed, had been alluded to 
that day, that by the admission of free- 
labour sugar from the continental market, 
they just as certainly, though not as di- 
rectly, encouraged the production of slave- 
grown sugar, as if they admitted it into 
this country direct. But his hon. Friend 
opposite had saved him the trouble of 
arguing this question, for he threw over 
that distinction altogether. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Droitwich had a charge against the 
present Government that they had ham- 
pered themselves by a declaration, when 
in opposition, that it was impossible to 
maintain the distinction. The hon. Mem- 
ber also said, it was impossible to make the 
distinction, and he proposed, therefore, to 
put all foreign sugar on the same footing. 
But what said his hon. Friend the Member 
for South Essex? He said that the ob- 
ject of his Motion was not to impose any 
differential duty on foreign free-labour 
sugar. And the Anti-Slavery Society 
would admit to the market of this country 
foreign free-labour sugar, as was stated 
by their circular of that morning. The 
whole ground on which the Motion was 
brought forward by the Member for South 
Essex, was entirely thrown over by the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite who supported it. And 
on what ground did the hon. Gentleman sup- 
port it? Why, the hon. Member for Lynn, 
who addressed the House with so much 
ability to-night, said it was entirely a ques- 
tion of protection. But on what ground 
was that protection to be given to East In- 
dia sugar? East India sugar had no claim 
to protection from the abolition of slavery. 
Did the hon. Gentleman intend to extend 
protection to the East Indies or to Mau- 
ritius ? or did he propose to give it to the 
West Indies alone? The hon. Gentleman, 
in the way in which he had put the ques- 
tion, had entirely confounded and confused 
the whole argument on which the Motion 
rested; he threw over the argument on 
which the Motion was brought forward by 
his hon. Friend behind him, and he left no 
ground to stand upon except that of pro- 
tection to colonial sugar against all foreign 
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sugar. The hon. Gentleman the Member | Members look to the effect of this change 
for West Gloucestershire would go further | upon the West Indies themselves. He 
than either; he would exclude all slave-| agreed with his hon. Friend the Member 
grown produce of whatever kind. The | for Westbury in thinking that a more up. 
object, therefore, of the hon. Gentleman | fortunate measure for them could not be 
and of those who were about to vote with | adopted. He was sorry to be obliged to 
him was, after all, protection; to raise the | say that there was very considerable dis. 
price of colonial sugar to the consumer in | tress existing in those colonies. He was 
this country. That he was not prepared | sorry that distress should prevail to such 
to do himself; and he hoped that House | anextent in some of them. No one could 
was not prepared to do it. His hon. Friend | sympathise more than he did with them, 
‘the Member for Westbury had stated the |and no one would be more anxious than 
benefits which the consumer in this country | he to give them relief; but having sub- 
had derived from the increased quantity of | mitted to the Act of 1848, and having 
sugar imported here within the last few | acted upon it as a final settlement of the 
years; and he begged to repeat part of the | question, he should say that those colonies 
statement which his hon. Friend had made. | had exerted themselves to a degree of 
The consequence of the alteration in the| which many did not think them capable. 
law had been a largely increased entry of | He should briefly allude again to the 
sugar for home consumption within the last | statements made regarding them by his 
two years. For fifteen years before the|hon. Friend the Member for Westbury. 
year 1844, the consumption of sugar had | His hon. Friend had stated that which was 
been under an average of 200,000 tons per a proved fact—that the produce of all the 
annum. In the year 1844, it was 206,000. | British colonies in the Kast Indies, Mau. 
In 1848 and 1849 it had increased by 50 | ritius, and the West Indies, had been con- 
per cent. It amounted in each of those | siderably increased in the course of the last 
years to 300,000 tons. And how had the|two years. All the facts were before the 
benefit of that consumption been procured | House in the returns which were on the 
for the people? Why, by the reduction in | table. The hon. Member for Dartmouth 





the price. And if they were to raise the | had moved for returns, which were now 


| 


price, they would deprive the consumer of | before them, of the quantities of sugar im- 
all the benefit which legislation had of late | ported from the colonies for a series of 
years conferred upon him. But there was | years; and, comparing 1848 with 1849, 
a still further objection to the plan of the | there appeared to have been a steady and 
hon. Gentleman opposite. By restoring | manifest increase in the quantity imported 
protection generally, they would injure the | from Antigua, Barbadoes, Jamaica, St. 
consumer without succeeding in discourag-| Vincent, and Trinidad. Taking the im- 
ing the slave trade. In 1840 the price of | portation from the whole of the West India 
sugar was very high. It would, therefore, | islands, it had increased from 2,794,000 
not be fair to take that year as the founda- | ewt. in 1848, to 2,840,000 in 1849. But 
tion of any argument. But he would just | hon. Gentlemen seemed to say that there 
state that the consumption of sugar per} would be a falling-off in the present year. 
head of the population of this country| What the year might turn out finally, it 
amounted in 1840 to about 15 lbs, The | would be impossible to say; but he could 
average for the next four years was 17 lbs. | state the returns from British Guiana (that 
per head per annum. In 1845 it was 20lbs. | colony which was said to be so utterly ruin- 
In 1846, 21 Ibs. ; in 1847, 23 lbs. ; in 1848 | ed) for the first quarter of the year 1849 
and 1849, upwards of 24 Ibs. Now, the in- | was 7,920 hogsheads; while, in the corre- 
creased consumption was surely a great be-| sponding period of 1850, it was 9,336 
nefit to the people of the country; and whilst | hogsheads, showing an increase of 1,416; 
the checking of it would greatly injure the | and an increase not perhaps always pre- 
people, it would not do much to discourage| cisely similar in amount, but pretty 
the slave trade. He presumed that no one | nearly so, might be found to have 0c- 
would for a moment doubt that this increas-| curred in all our possessions where sugat 
ed consumption was a great benefit to|was produced; yet the reverse of all 
the people of this country—that it was a|this had been predicted: it had been 
great advantage to them to be enabled to| predicted that Ceylon would be a desert, 
raise their consumption of sugar from 15]b. | that Mauritius would be a waste — and 
to 241b. But the question beyond this | yet those prophecies, so confidently made 
was one of great importance. Let hon.|and so implicitly relied upon. 4@ been 
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falsified within the short space of two 
years. The hon, Member for Westbury, 
in his statement, certainly did not omit 
the West Indies, and in comparing pe- 
riods of three years, gave statements, 
the result of which showed an increase 
of production and of exportation from 
127,000 tons to 148,000 tons, the in- 
erease being in the three years subse- 
quent to the Act of 1846, as compared 
with the three years preceding that mea- 
sure. But, further to show the insuffi- 
cient ground on which the Motion of the 
hon. Baronet rested, he should call the 
attention of hon. Members to the aver- 
age importation of sugar from the West 
Indies during the five years ending 1844, 
and the five years ending 1849. The 
details were as follows : — Antigua, five 
years ending 1844, 177,727 ewt.; five 
years ending 1849, 180,737 ewt.; Bar- 
badoes, ending 1844, 290,873 ewt.; end- 
ing 1849, 402,987 ewt. ; Trinidad, end- 
ing 1844, 282,000 ewt.; ending 1849, 
385,000 ewt.; St. Kitt’s, ending 1844, 
89,000 ewt.; ending 1849, 107,000 ewt.; 
St. Lucia, ending 1844, 55,000 ewt. ; 
ending 1849, 70,000 ewt. ; Guiana, end- 
ing 1844, 522,000 ewt.; ending 1849, 
572,000 ewt.; Jamaica, ending 1844, 
602,000 ewt.; ending 1849, 665,000 ewt.; 
Mauritius, ending 1844, 591,000 ewt. ; 
ending 1849, 907,000 cwt.; aggregate 
of all colonies, including the East Indies, 
five years ending 1844, 3,925,000 ewt.; 
ending 1849, 5,072,000 ewt. The next 
point to which he should solicit the atten- 
tion of the House was the comparative ope- 
ration of slavery and freedom—the produc- 
tiveness of free labour as compared with 
slave labour, and he should take the six 
years ending in 1854 for the purpose 
of comparing them with the six years 
ending in 1849, the quantities being, in 
ewts. :—Antigua, 1834, 175,000; 1849, 
188,000; inérease, 12,000. Barbadoes, 
1834, 343,000; 1849, 390,000; increase, 
47,000. Trinidad, 1834, 310,000; 1849, 
366,000; increase, 56,000. The question 
80 often discussed in these debates, was, 
what might be done by means of free la- 
bour; and that question was one which he 
conceived those statements fully answered. 
It was scarcely necessary for him to go over 
the ground that his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Westbury had already traversed; 
but as the House was now more full than 
when his hon. Friend addressed them, he 
would say it had been clearly shown by him 
that the consumption of colonial sugar had 
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increased, while the consumption of foreign 
sugar had fallen off. He should now trou- 
ble the House with only a few more details, 
for the purpose of contrasting the effects of 
slavery with freedom, as shown in the con- 
sumption of colonial and foreign sugar dur- 
ing the last four years; and as the duties 
changed on the 5th of July in each year, 
he would take periods ending on that day 
in each year, estimating the consumption 
for the last two months of the year which 
would end on the 5th of July next, at the 
same rate as for the first ten months. The 
consumption of sugar then was as follows : 
In 1846-47, colonial, 227,000 tons; slave- 
grown, 61,000 tons; 1847-48, colonial, 
242,000 tons; slave-grown, 39,000 tons; 
1848-49, colonial, 251,000 tons; slave- 
grown, 48,000 tons; 1849-50, colonial, 
282,000 tons; slave-grown, 36,000 tons. 
The average importation from the West 
Indies, 1844-5-6, was 127,000 tons; 
1847-8-9, 148,000. Thus it would ap- 
pear that during the operation of the 
Act of 1846—that Act which hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite would have them be- 
lieve checked the progress of West India 
improvement, and inflicted a most severe 
blow upon West India prosperity—that 
during the operation of that Act the quan- 
tity of colonial sugar imported into this 
country had increased from 227,000 tons to 
282,000 tons, while that of foreign sugar 
had fallen from 61,000 tons to 36,000 tons. 
These facts appeared to him to be well 
worthy of the attention of the House; and 
his belief was, it would in the end, as 
had always been maintained by the op- 
ponents of the slave trade, be found 
that slave labour was inferior to free la- 
bour. He agreed with the hon. Member 
for Montrose, that protection would not 
save the West Indies, but increased cheap- 
ness of production would; and the duty of 
the Legislature was to afford the colonies 
every facility for augmenting the means 
of cheapness. Now, reference had been 
made to the Dutch colony of Surinam; and 
there, it was not unworthy of observation, 
the proprietors of sugar estates were be- 
ginning to think that free labour was more 
profitable and advantageous in all respects 
than that of slavery. Surinam was on the 
verge of our possessions, and appeared to 
be likely very soon to follow our example. 
They and others were about to discover 
that the way to cheapen sugar was to 
abolish slavery. The hon. Member for 
Lynn had quoted a passage from the de- 
spatch of the Lieutenant Governor of Bar- 
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badoes, to prove that in Barbadoes, where 
the trial of free labour was certainly made 
under the most favourable circumstances, 
cultivation by free labour had failed. If 
the hon. Member had read to the conclu- 
sion of the paragraph in the Governor’s 
letter, he would have seen that the Gover- 
nor’s opinion did not warrant that asser- 
tion. He should take the liberty of read- 
ing a few additional words from that des- 
patch, because, though the writer had 
been represented by the hon. Member as 
holding that free labour might fail, yet 
the following portion of the despatch would 
show that an exception was at any rate 
made in the case of Barbadoes :-— 


“ Tow long that time should be, your Lordship 
will understand that I cannot say. If there be 
no protection, the cultivation of sugar will be 
given up further in Grenada, and it will dwindle 
in all the Windward Islands, excepting Barba- 
does.” 


With that passage in the hands of the hon. 
Member, how could he say that the ex- 
periment of free labour had failed in Bar- 
badoes ? He also held in his hand another 
paper, as to another important colony— 
Trinidad—with a quotation from which he 
should trouble the House ; it appeared in 


the Zimes, in the month of December last. 
It was in the following words :— 

“Labour was abundant and cheap, and the 
Trinidadian says, that fieldwork was never so 
cheaply performed in the island as at the present 
day, not even when slavery was at its zenith.” 


Such facts could not be got over, and they 
clearly proved that with a fair supply of 
free labour, production might be as cheap 
or cheaper than where slavery existed. At 
the same time, although the Government 
were not prepired to adopt the plan of buy- 
ing slaves in Africa for the purpose of set- 
ting them free in the West Indies, they 
were prepared to grant any facilities short 
of that which was only another mode of 
carrying on the slave trade. The only 
means similar to that which had sueceed- 
ed was, when the expense was incurred 
of importing liberated Africans. The Go- 
vernment had, in one way, afforded an ad- 
dition to the free labour in many of our 
colonies. They had taken upon this coun- 
try the expense of the conveyance of the 
liberated Africans, and during the last three 
years there had been a gradual increase in 
the number of liberated Africans imported 
into the West Indies. In 1847, the num- 
ber was 1,097 ; in 1848, 3,148; in 1849, 
4,762. It was also right the House should 
remember that at present there were not 
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unsatisfactory accounts from many of the 
colonies. He was far from saying that 
distress did not prevail in the West Indian 
colonies ; but in Trinidad he found, from a 
despatch of Lord Harris, dated February 
29, 1850, that the revenue, the exports, 
and the imports had all increased during 
the last year. In Guiana, the import 
duties, which amounted to 23,191 dollars 
for January, 1846, were in January, 1847, 
22,506; 1848, 27,685; and 1849, 46,195 
dollars. His hon. Friend the Member for 
South Essex had brought forward his Mo. 
tion with a view of discouraging the slave 
trade, and, in his hands, it had no refer. 
ence to protection. But these were not 
the grounds upon which the Motion had 
been supported by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, who had advocated protective duties 
against the admission of all foreign sugar 
whatever. But he hoped that the House 
would take into its consideration not only 
the supposed interest of the planter, but 
the real interest of the consumer at home. 
He did not believe that it was really for 
the interest of the West Indies that pro- 
tection should be restored. Looking to 
what was going on in the West Indies, in 
the exertions which were being made, and 
successfully made, to cheapen the produe- 
tion in the colonies, and to adopt a better 
cultivation of the lands, he trusted that 
they would not, by acceding to this Mo- 
tion, check the active spirit of enterprise 
that was going on, or induce the hope of 
a return to protection, which he firmly 
believed would be most prejudicial to those 
whom it professed to benefit, whilst no one 
could deny the injury which it must cause 
to the large consuming population of this 
country. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Essex, 
from motives for which his name, quite 
independently of his character, is a suffi- 
cient guarantee, has invited the House to 
resume the consideration of a question the 
difficulties of which inerease with every 
step we take. In 1848, the last period 
at which this subject was opened up, we 
had before us the question—not whether 
we ought to maintain the settlement of 
1846, because that settlement ita authors 
proposed themselves to abandon — but 
whether we ought to introduce a fix 
system of protection on the one hand, or 
adopt on the other a scale of duties which 
was proposed by the Government, and pro- 
vided a progressive descent in the differ- 
ential duties—at first indecd a very slight 
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descent, and one of which the effect has, 
therefore, not been yet experienced, but a 
descent which after another year will be- 
come a rapid one, aud from which, unless 
the House interfere, you may anticipate a 
eontinuance of the present pressure. In 
1848, I, in common with some Gentlemen 
on this side of the House, did give a vote 
opposed to the proposition of the Govern- 
ment, for the purpose of extending a larger 
measure of protection to the West Indies; 
and to that vote on the present occasion, 
for reasons which I shall shortly explain, 
I find I shall be bound to adhere. The 
words of the Motion of the hon. Gentleman 
might afford me the means of escape, as 
the terms of the Motion place in the same 
category the whole of the British posses- 
sions. But it is perfectly plain that every 
extension or augmentation of protection— 
at allevents to East India sugar and to 
Mauritius, where there is no artificial sear- 
city of labour—that every extension or 
augmentation must be considered in the 
principle of protection; and I am not pre- 
pared to advise any such increase or ex- 
tension in their case. The case you really 
have is the case of the West Indies. And 
I freely and fully admit it is one of the 
broad difficulties of the question, that when 
we extend protection to the West Indies in 
consideration of peculiar circumstances of 
a temporary nature, we may be likely to 
extend it to other portions of the empire 
which can prefer no such claim. But the 
ease of the West India Islands before the 
House is the same as it stood in 1848, only 
with the danger nearer, with the suffering 
aggravated, but with the grounds of jus- 
tice the same, and with the grounds of po- 
liey, in my understanding, clearer and 
broader. Sir, we recollect the crisis 
through which the West Indies have pass- 
ed, presenting a great industry and a great 
interest not suffering and complaining 
merely, but absolutely ground down and 
reduced to total ruin by the legislation of 
this House. You began with emancipa- 
tion, which implied a great and vital alter- 
ation of West Indian society, and a change 
whieh, if it had been conducted with no 
more tenderness or wisdom than some of 
our more recent changes, would at once 
have precipitated these colonies into ruin. 
The noble Lord, now in the other House of 
Parliament (Lord Stanley), then acting as 
the organ of Karl Grey’s Government, by 

ls energy and wisdom so adjusted the de- 
tails of that measure, that while no man 
on this side of the water ascribed other 
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than the proper motives, even the plant- 
ers were convinced that the utmost had 
been done by him; and within the last 
few days and hours the public have had a 
double proof that the talent and disposition 
which then governed the proceedings of the 
noble Lord, and which made them success- 
ful, have descended on his son. It is true 
—and this must be a source of consolation 
to the philanthropists by whom the change 
was advocated—it is true that it is not the 
emancipation of the negro that has ruined 
the West Indies. For what oecurred du- 


ring the period succeeding emancipation, 


the philanthropists are not responsible, nor 
are they responsible for the ruin and dis- 
aster now at work. But what was done 
after emancipation? The Government of 
Lord Melbourne sent out the most precise 
directions to the West India colonies, com- 
manding them to postpone to the latest 
moment the introduction of all that prepa- 
ratory legislation known to be indispen- 
sably necessary, with respect to police 
and the internal organisation of the colo- 
nies during the apprenticeship. You de- 
sired and obliged the colonists to postpone 
every act of precaution. In 1837 a Com- 
mittee of this House recognised the Eman- 
cipation Act as containing a solemn con- 
tract with respect to apprenticeship until 
1840; and you saw it stated in the report 
of that Committee that nothing could be 
more disastrous and mischievous than to 
shake the public confidence with respect to 
that contract. Having so acted in 1837, 
in 1838, by your own proceedings, and by 
an injudicious and hasty vote of this House, 
you compelled the West India colonies to 
give up the remainder of that apprenticeship 
you had guaranteed; you not only deprived 
them of the pecuniary interest of two years 
of coerced labour, but, having postponed 
preparation, you obliged them to plunge 
unprepared into the new state forced on 
them. And what did you do also with re- 
gard to labour ? I confess I cannot agree 
with the censure which the hon. Member 
for Montrose passed upon the present pro- 
ceedings of Her Majesty’s Government. I 
think the difficulties attending the whole- 
sale importation of labour to the West In- 
dies greater than he regards them, and I 
think the Government wishes to facilitate 
that introduction. But, Sir, what I should 
not attribute to the Government I do at- 
tribute to the state of public sentiment 
in this country. There was a time—but 
it is now gone by — when, by seizing 
upon the opportunity, you might have 
U2 
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produced the most important consequences 
by introducing labour from abroad, when 
advantages would be conferred upon the 
planter and upon the negro; but you de- 
clined. You watched with such jealousy 
the proceedings of the West India in- 
terest, you watched with such jealousy 
every laudable enterprise for increasing 
their labour, and regarded with so much 
hostility their every act, that the Govern- 
ment did not dare to give any facilities for 
the introduction of labour; and even after 
taking every precaution, you were com- 
pelled by the state of the public law to 
lay down restrictions; and for the scarcity 
of artificial labour in the West Indies, you, 
and not the Government, are responsible. 
But then comes the Act of 1846. And 
here I deny and dispute, not the figures, 
but the inferences drawn from them by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He quotes the three years 
since 1846 as an indication of the effects 
of the Act on the producing power of the 
West Indies. But does the right hon. 
Gentlemen believe his own argument ? 
Has he so little studied the nature of 
the cultivation in the West Indies, as seri- 
ously to believe that the imports from the 
West Indies in 1847 are a fair measure of 
the effects of the Act passed in August, 
1846? Was there no other fact that had 
produced the effect? Sir, there was the 
Act of 1845 as well as the Act of 1846. 
In 1845 you reduced the duty on colonial 
sugar from 25s. and 26s. to 14s. a ewt. 
That Act took no effect in 1846, for the 
cane had to be fourteen months in the 
ground. But in 1848 the Act of 1845 
would have been in full operation, if you 
had not checked it; the check of the Act 
of 1846, however, did not operate in 1847, 
it operated a little in 1848, and it is now 
that the effects of the proceeding are ap- 
parent. Sir, in 1848, in a Committee of 
this House, certain resolutions were moved 
by a right hon. Gentleman a Member of 
the Government, whose absence from a 
deplorable cause I am sure has not called 
forth a mere formal regret, but has been 
the source of deep grief to Members of 
this House. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade 
moved a resolution to the effect that the 
guarantee of the Act of Emancipation had 
interfered with the continuous supply of 
labour to the sugar colonies; and therefore 
I say public sentiment is responsible for 
the scarcity of labour which we have seen; 
and you, the representatives of the country, 
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should do what you can to remove the eyils 
which the expression of that public senti- 
ment has caused. Sir, no formal regard 
for consistency would make me repeat my 
vote of 1848, if I thought such a course 
would tend to check the growth of return. 
ing prosperity in these colonies. But, Sir, 
I do not think that protection can be a per- 
manent cure for the evils we see in the 
West Indies. I remember an admission of 
my right hon. Friend the Member for Tam- 
worth, which carried weight with it at the 
time, that the case of the West Indies was 
fairly to be made an exception to the gene. 
ral category of free trade; but I do not 
think I am going far from the fact, when | 
say that if it can be shown that the per. 
manent restoration of protection is the real 
cure for the West Indies, I should be pre- 
pared to give a vote in accordance with 
that view. But what would be the opera- 
tion of protection, considered as a perma- 
nent instrument of relief? I would suppose 
you going to increase the rate of protecting 
duties. When that intelligence reaches 
the West Indies, it does not reach the 
planter alone, but it acts on the produc- 
tion. It acts likewise on the rate of wages 
as much as it does upon production. But 
I am prepared to vote now as in 1848, and 
say you should arrest the scale of the de- 
scending duties. You should offer induce- 
ments to the British capitalist to invest 
in the West Indies; you should let him 
have some fixity of state, and not hang 
over his head a perpetual change of dif- 
ferential duties, so that from year to year 
he does not know where he stands. You 
should, therefore, arrest the descending 
seale of duties, and enact that for a term 
of years there should be a fixed state of 
law with respect to these duties in the 
West Indies. Barbadoes and Antigua sent 
out on an average in the four years before 
emancipation 26,900 tons of sugar; in the 
last three years they sent 32,300 tons. Ja- 
maica and British Guiana, in the years from 
1831 to 1834, sent out, the first 67,000 
tons, and the second 43,000 tons, making 
110,000 tons. From 1847 to 1849, not- 
withstanding the great liberality of the Le- 
gislature in reducing the duty to 14s., the 
amount exported was 65,500 tons, instead 
of 110,000, showing a difference of 40 
per cent on the whole. But, Sir, is this 
a planter’s question alone, or is it a ques 
tion affecting the whole negro population 
of the West India colonies? Those indica- 
tions of decay in the entire population © 
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the Member for Lynn has alluded in a re- 
cent publication, are but too true, and are 
only too surely to be traced to our legisla- 
tion. To show that the exports have 
fallen back far below the point at which 
they stood even in the years of slavery, I 
need only refer to a few figures. Four 
years before slavery was abolished, the 
exports from this country to the West In- 
dian colonies amounted to 2,575,000l. In 
the four years of apprenticeship, from 
1835 to 1838, the exports had risen to 
3,450,000/. annually. From 1843 to 1846, 
when perfect freedom was established, 
the average exports had fallen back to 
2,657,000/. In 1847, a year which they 
were so fond of quoting, the exports had 
fallen to 2,279,000/.; and in 1848, the 
last year for which we have the returns, 
your exports to the West India colonies 
have fallen back to the sum of one million 
and a half. I say that that most important, 
most significant, and most disastrous fact 
indicates to you, if you will but observe it, 
that there is a necessity for your consider- 
ing further measures for the relief of the 
West Indies, and that you are in danger of 
losing, unless you enter into that cunsidera- 
tion all the best and brightest proofs of the 
sacrifices you have already made. Now, what 
measures of permanent relief do I point 
to? In 1848 we were disposed to think 
that great things would be done in the 
way of extending the public resources to 
cheapening things in the West Indies, It 
is needless to refer to the numerous modes 
by which this might be attained. It might 
be attained in many places by the drain- 
age of land; in many places by irrigation ; 
in some places by the improvement of 
roads, in others by the promotion of rail- 
roads; and in British Guiana by the resto- 
ration of works for keeping out the en- 
croachments of the sea, which the resources 
of the colony do not, I fear, enable them 
now to repair themselves. The whole of 
the colonies are dependent on these works 
in the highest degree; and they afford you 
an opportunity of interfering with the 
strong arm of the empire, and of giving 
out of your abundant means, with but little 
tisk of loss, that assistance which is abso- 
lutely for their redemption. The prin- 
ciple laid down in the Committee was, that 
the Government were to take on them- 
selves the responsibility of carrying out 
these things—that they were to look to 
the circumstances of the different colonies, 
and to make the grants of money directly 
and effectually available for the planters 
themselves, Now, instead of that, I be- 
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lieve nothing whatever has been done. 
The loans have not, I believe, been made, 
and the Government have not taken on 
themselves the responsibilities expected 
from them, but have gone to the colonial 
legislatures; and in the midst of the finan- 
cial embarrassments in which they were, 
and these bodies being besides but badly 
suited to carry out the views of the colon- 
ists, the Government asked them to pledge 
the public credit of the colony before any 
loans would be made. The consequence 
was, that while we told the West Indies 
that we did not think protection a perma- 
nent mode of advancing their interests, we 
were willing to continue it for a time, until 
some other measures would be tried for 
their relief. We still stand in that posi- 
tion which we occupied two years ago, be- 
cause these other measures have not yet 
been tried. This discrimination between 
the colonies was an essential principle on 
which I thought we were to proceed. I 
thought you had given a distinct pledge to 
the colonies that you were going to take 
that work in hand, but you have not done 
so. You have not encouraged or facilitated 
the colonies in taking the matter into their 
own control; and in the case of British 
Guiana, you have, according to the report 
of the Committee of this House, acted in 
the opposite spirit; for the report indicates 
that the influence of the Government at 
home has certainly not been used in the 
direction that it should be used in. With 
regard to the condition of the planters, I 
would beg the House to recollect that every 
increase of production is not a proof that their 
ruin has not been brought about. Where 
vast capital has been expended, and great 
extent of land brought into cultivation, 
the planter may be ruined; but new capi- 
talists will come in under the expectation 
of getting the plantation at a nominal price, 
and thus give a fresh stimulus for a time 
to cultivation. I would refer to the tes- 
timony of Governor Light on this point. 
He gives an account of one of the finest 
estates in British Guiana; and though I 
do not remember his exact figures, I can 
state them near enough for our present 
purpose. He states that that estate had 
been sold for 80,0002. or 100,000. in the 
time of slavery. During the period of ap- 
prenticeship it was sold for 30,0001. or 
40,0001. ; but the year before he wrote— 
I think in 1848—that property was dis- 
posed of to a new buyer for a sum of, I 
think, 2,0007. And Governor Light ob- 
serves, in language not more quaint than 
full of instruction, that the purchaser, 
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ings, works, and machinery on the estate, 
has what he terms “‘a noble chance of 
escaping ruin.’’ Now, other persons simi- 
larly cireumstanced throughout the other 
colonies may also have ‘‘a noble chance of 
escaping ruin ;’’ but it should not be for- 
gotten that they escape a ruin which their 
predecessors have the painful task of re- 
collecting. But I do not appeal mainly on 
their behalf. I would ask you to give 
them such terms of fixed protection as 
would be necessary to afiord them time for 
such remedial measures as may be intro- 
duced; but I would ask you still more 
strongly, on behalf of the labouring popu- 
lation, who are now losing that advance 
which they had made under happier aus- 
pices. Is it not painful, after all that has 
been done, and all the sacrifices that have 
been made, to find that they are gradually 
allowing to slip from their hands not only 
the means of commanding material com- 
forts, but even the disposition to seek for 
them; and, still more, the disposition to 
cultivate the rational and spiritual part of 
their being by seeking after the benefits of 
religion and education? You may say that 
there is no connection between philan- 
thropy and protective duties; but I assert 
that there is a connection between philan- 
thropy and the creation in these persons of 
a desire to work for wages. I say that 
the rapid diminution of these figures which 
I have quoted, is a true picture of things; 
and, therefore, on their behalf, as well as 
on behalf of that ill-used class, the pro- 
prietors, I trust the House of Commons 
will be prepared to support the Motion of 
my hon. Friend the Member for South 
Essex. With regard to that Motion, I 
regret that my hon. Friend has not ad- 
hered to the distinction drawn by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Tamworth, 
with regard to slave-grown sugar. That 
would be far more clear to me than a pro- 
position for the mere continuance of a dif- 
ferential duty. For the maintenance of 
the principle to which I refer, I have been 
always prepared to contend; and I deeply 
lament that a great political crisis in this 
country foreed many to sanction, by their 
reluctant votes, the course which has 
been taken, while they would have wished 
a different change, and one not so dis- 
astrous in its consequences or so injurious 


to the high character of Great Britain as | 


that which was made in 1846. At the 
same time I admit the difficulty under 
which you now stand. Never had there 
been greater diligence shown in searching 
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for cavils, or greater ingenuity in urgi 
them forward, than by the party of the 
noble Lord on that occasion. But still [ 
feel the difficulty arising from its being 
now almost impossible, in the complex 
nature of the case, to restore that distine. 
tion, now that it has been departed from, 
It is one thing to maintain a distinction, 
and another thing to introduce it after it 
has once disappeared from your laws, 
Neither can I forget that Ier Majesty's 
Government always contended that they 
had no right to maintain that distinction 
under the doubtful stipulations of treaties, 
I do not ask for any proposition to carry 
into effect any change in the law con- 
trary to the stipulations of treaties, 
We are shut up to the conclusion of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Droitwich, to 
which my hon. Friend opposite is, I be- 
lieve, prepared to adhere, as well as I am 
myself, to extend to the British West 
Indies that protection which is now vanish- 
ing before their eyes for such time as may 
be necessary for the production of those 
useful publie works that may lead to ulti- 
mate cheapness of production; while at the 
same time I ask you still more to adopt 
this course on behalf of that class for 
whom you have before made such sacri- 
fices, and who are now fast sinking back 
to the degraded condition from which they 
were originally raised by your philanthropy 
and benevolence. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, it has 
seldom fallen to my lot to witness a debate 
conducted on the one side with more cu- 
rious inconsistencies and with a greater 
series of contradictions. My hon. Friend 
who introduced this Motion proposed it on 
the ground of humanity, and as a mode of 
getting rid of the slave trade; but scarcely 
had his arguments fallen on our ears when 
the debate took another turn, and from 
that time his Motion has been chiefly sup- 
ported on the ground of protection—a prin- 
ciple which I believe my hon. Friend had 
not himself intended to advocate. Almost 
the only cxample of consistency which we 
have witnessed in the course of this de- 
bate, is that consistency of talent and 
ability which have been displayed by the 
hon. Member who has for the first time 
spoken on this question, and who has 
proved himself to be the consistent repre- 
sentative of that father whom we have 8 
often heard with admiration within these 
walls. The right hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down, has, I think, crowned the 
example of inconsistency in this debate. 
Whether the limited scope of my capacity 
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or the ambiguous argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman be the cause, I am now 
quite at a loss to know what he means to 
do, and on what side he intends to vote. 
He declared himself, as I understood him, 
ready to support the Motion of my hon. 
Friend, that Motion being a permanent 
declaration that it is impolitic and unjust 
to expose the free-grown' sugar of our co- 
lonies and possessions abroad to unrestrict- 
ed competition with the sugar of foreign 
slavetrading countries. But the right 
hon. Gentleman has not, as I understand 
him, as yet so entirely thrown off the prin- 
ciples of free trade, of which he was once 
an able advocate, and in support of which 
he has often rushed into the van at periods 
of great difficulty, and given his most 
honourable support—the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not, as I understand him, aban- 
don that doctrine, or accept the doctrine 
of protection. All he asks for is a limited 
period of protection, to give time for those 
remedial measures for the colonies for 
which he is anxious. But if that is his 
only object, if he does not wish for the 
permanent re-establishment of the princi- 
ples of protection, then I ask on what 
principle of consistency can he vote for a 
resolution which is permanent in its object, 
and which does not give a limited but a 
permanent period for the continuance of 
protection to our colonies? I certainly 
shall not vote for the Motion of my hon. 
Friend. I am not either for limited or 
permanent protection. I am convinced 
that protection has done ro good to the 
West Indies, and will do no good. Now, 
it was under a system of protection that 
the West Indies have been in former times 
ina state of continued distress and ruin; 
and it is not by recurring to that system 
that we can restore them to that prosperity 
which, I trust, they are all destined to 
attain. It is by those remedial measures 
which the right hon. Gentleman alluded 
to—by a better system of cultivation, and 
by that stimulus which competition affords, 
that we may hope to see them extricated 
from the difficulties under which they com- 
plain. Now, how my hon. Friend thinks that 
this exclusion of slave-grown sugar would 
put an end to the slave trade, I really can- 
not for a moment imagine. I cannot see 
how such a measure would operate in the 
way he wishes to put an end to that traffic. 
Has my hon. Friend entered into the pro- 
portion of free-grown sugar introduced into 
this country for home consumption as com- 
pared with slave-grown sugar? He would 
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have seen, had he done so, that for the 
year 1849, the proportions were five and a 
half millions of ewts. of free-labour sugar, 
to half a million of ewts. of slave-grown 
sugar. It is, in fact, not the competition 
of slave-grown sugar which is ruining the 
West Indian planters, but it is the annu- 
ally-increasing competition of free-labour 
sugar from other parts of the world; and 
if my hon. Friend is prepared to give to 
the West Indies that protection which he 
thinks is essential to restore them to 
prosperity, it must be done not by 
confining the restriction to the slave- 
grown sugar of Brazil and Cuba, but by 
extending to them the full protection which 
they enjoyed in former times against free- 
labour sugar—a proposition which I am 
sure my hon. Friend would not advocate, 
and a proposition which I am sure this 
House would never entertain. It has been 
often urged that we had only to exclude 
the slave-grown sugar from the market of 
this country, and to draw an equal quantity 
of free-labour sugar from the market of 
the world, in order to afford the protection 
desired; but this would be only creating a 
vacuum which would be at once filled up 
by the slave-labour sugar of Cuba and the 
Brazils. The slaveowners in those coun- 
tries would laugh at your precautions, and 
would know that there were still markets 
enough open to them to induce them to go 
on cultivating sugar and increasing the 
number of their slaves as before. But if 
any man could doubt that the attempt 
must be perfectly futile, I think those who 
heard the speech of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Westbury, and attended to the 
manner in which he demonstrated that the 
recent changes in our navigation laws have 
added an insurmountable obstacle to the 
carrying out of any such arrangement, 
must have every shadow of a doubt removed. 
It is not measures of this kind for exclud- 
ing sugar of one kind, and laying heavier 
duties on the produce of this country or 
that, by which we can extirpate the slave 
trade, the object of which I know my hon. 
Friend has most at heart. No doubt 
many hon. Gentlemen have protested 
against the African squadron, and against 
our maintaining a maritime police as being 
insufficient to effect the suppression of the 
slave trade. But I have never maintained 
that that alone was sufficient to put the 
slave trade down, though I have always 
contended that without this maritime police 
other measures would be fruitless. The 
House may rest assured that other mea- 
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sures for this object are in progress, and 
that we are, by treaties with native chiefs 
in Africa, and by other exertions on the 
other side of the Atlantic, pursuing mea- 
sures which, I trust, if properly continued, 
in the course of the next year will enable 
us to entertain better hopes that the slave 
trade will be, if not extinguished, at least 
very considerably diminished. Now what 
is the state of the slave trade at the pre- 
sent moment? There are now in Africa 
1,500 miles north of the line entirely free 
from the slave trade—of the entire 2,000 
miles north of the line there are now only 
about 420 in which the slave trade at all 
exists; and I trust the measures now in 
operation may lead to the extirpation of 
the slave trade from that remaining por- 
tion north of the line. I, this very day, 
received a despatch from one of the com- 
missaries at Sierra Leone, stating that 
during the quarter which had just expired, 
he can assert that not a single ship had 
left that place with slaves. South of the 
line there were 1,200 miles of coast in 
which the slave trade existed ; but I be- 
lieve it is no chimerical expectation to hold 
out that even there it will ere long be dis- 
continued. And I hold it to be by no means 
that chimeral expectation which Gentlemen 
who sat in Committee have chosen to term 
it, that the combination of all the mea- 
sures now being adopted may tend at no 
distant period to accomplish that end. 
And I must say that no object—I speak 
not now of those higher considerations 
which the right hon. Gentleman has ad- 
verted to, and which, I think, nevertheless 
ought to influence a nation like the British 
in matters of this kind—but, independently 
of these higher considerations, taking even 
the most narrow views of temporal inte- 
rests, I must say that nothing can be 
accomplished that would tend more to 
further the commercial interests and pros- 
perity of this country than the entire ex- 
tirpation of the slave trade. No part of 
the globe offers more scope for the com- 
mercial enterprise of this country than the 
interior and the coast of Africa. We 
have a demand for the things which she 
produces, and she stands in want of the 
goods that we can supply. In many other 
parts of the world, where there is a larger 
population to consume what we can export, 
there is a want of commodities to offer in 
return. Our trade with China has been 
limited to a certain degree by a want of 
the commodities to exchange for our pro- 
ducts. But, in Africa, commodities for 
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barter abound ; there is hardly anything 
of value which cannot be found there to 
offer in exchange for the goods that we 
can supply. Cotton might be grown on 
the western coast in infinite quantity and 
of the best quality. And, recollecting how 
precarious is the source of supply which 
we now derive from the United States of 
America—recollecting how the growing 
manufactures of America herself are now 
annually absorbing more of the cotton 
which she produces—and recollecting what 
a vast amount of our own population de. 
pend upon the manufactures from that raw 
material for daily bread, it becomes a mat- 
ter of the most extreme importance that 
we should seek out other sources of supply. 
Palm oil, an article also of great value 
and much used, is found in abundance in 
that country: there are also coffee, ivory, 
gold—in fact, hardly anything of value 
and utility might not be produced or found 
in Africa, and might not be received 
in return for our own exports. I say, 
therefore, it is an object of great national 
importance, that by an end being put to 
the slave trade, we should be enabled to 
enter into commercial intercourse with the 
vast population of that region. 1 will not 
follow the right hon. Gentleman into all 
those details connected with our West 
Indian possessions upon which he thought 
fit to enter. I confine myself solely to the 
Motion of my hon. Friend. I contend 
that it is not a method that can be of any 
avail in putting down the traffic against 
which the Motion is levelled. I contend 
that without accomplishing its purpose it 
would tend to inflict a great injury on the 
comfort of the country, and would hold ont 
to the West Indians a delusive hope which 
might induce them to relax their energies, 
and prevent them from adopting those 
other measures by which alone they can 
recover their station and prosperity ; and 
therefore, on every ground, both of expe- 
diency and principle, I object to the Motion 
of my hon. Friend. It is insufficient for 
the purposes of humanity for which he 
brings it forward, and it would tend to 
reinstate the principle of protection in our 
commercial relations—a principle, I main- 
tain, of fatal injury to the country, and 
inimical to the prosperity of every com- 
munity to whose affairs it may be applied. 

Sin E. N. BUXTON, in reply, said, he 
would not detain the House at that late 
hour with any lengthened remarks. He 
felt very grateful to the Government gene- 
rally for the measures it had adopted to 
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suppress the slave trade, and especially to 
the noble Lord who spoke last, for the 
manner in which he had at all times di- 
rected his efforts to securing that object. 
But he must urge his Motion on the adop- 
tion of the House, simply on the ground 
that while on the one hand we sent out a 
fect to the coast of Africa to put down 
that nefarious traffic, we encouraged it on 
the other hand by the admission of slave- 


grown produce. 
Question put. 
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Manners, Lord J. 
March, Earl of 
Masterman, J. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Maxwell, hon, J. P. 
Meux, Sir I, 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Miles, W. 

Milnes, R. M. 
Moody, C, A. 
Moore, G. H. 
Morgan, O. 
Mullings, J. R. 
Mure, Col. 

Naas, Lord 
Napier, J. 

Neeld, J. 

Neeld, J. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Visct. 
Noel, hon. G. J. 
Nugent, Lord 
O’Brien, Sir L. 
O’Connor, F. 
Oswald, A. 
Packe, C. W. 
Pakington, Sir J. 
Palmer, R 

Peel, Col. 
Pennant, hon. Col. 


Plowden, W. H. C. 


Duties. 
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Plumptre, J. P. 
Portal, M. 
Powlett, Lord W. 
Prime, R. 
Pugh, D. 
Reid, Col. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Richards, R. 
Rufford, F. 
Rushout, Capt. 
St. George, C. 
Sandars, G. 
Sandars, J. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Sidney, Ald. 
Smythe, hon. G. 
Smollett, A. 
Somerset, Capt. 
Somerton, Visct. 
Sotheron, T. H. S. 
Stafford, A. 
Stanford, J. F. 
Stanley, E. 
Stanley, hon. E. H. 
Stephenson, R. 
Stuart, H. 
Stuart, J. 
Sturt, H. G. 
Sullivan, M. 
Talbot, C. R, M. 
Taylor, T. E. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Thornhill, G. 
Tollemache, J. 
Townley, R. G. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Villiers, Visct. 
Villiers, hon. F, W. C. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Vyvyan, Sir R. R. 
Vyse, R. H. R. Il. 
Waddington, D, 
Waddington, H. S. 
Walpole, S. H 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Wegg-Prosser, F. R. 
Welby, G. E. 
West, F. R. 
Williams, T. P. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Worcester, Marq. of 
Wyvill, 
Yorke, hon. E. T. 
TELLERS. 
Buxton, Sir E, N. 
Evans, 


List of the Nors. 


Abdy, Sir T. N. 
Adair, H. E. 
Adair, R. A, 8. 
Alcock, T. 
Anderson, ‘A. 


Anson, hon, Col. 

Armstrong, Sir A. 

Armstrong, R. B. 

Arundel and Surrey, 
Ear! of 
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Bagshaw, J. 
Baines, rt. hon. M. T. 


Baring, rt. hon. Sir F.T. 


Barnard, E. G. 
Bass, M. T. 
Berkeley, Adm. 
Berkeley, C. L. G. 
Birch, Sir T. B. 
Blake, M. J. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Bouverie, hon, E. P. 
Boyd, J. 

Boyle, hon. Col, 
Brand, T. 

Bright, J. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brockman, E. D. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brown, H. 

Brown, W. 

Browne, R. D. 
Bulkeley, Sir R. B. W. 
Bunbury, E. H. 
Burke, Sir T. J. 
Campbell, hon, W. F. 
Carter, J. B. 
Cavendish, hon. C, C. 
Cavendish, hon. G. H. 
Cavendish, W. G. 
Chaplin, W. J. 
Charteris, hon, F. 
Childers, J. W. 
Cholmeley, Sir M. 
Clay, J. 

Clay, Sir W. 
Clifford, Hl. M. 
Cobden, R. 
Cockburn, A. J. E. 
Coke, hon. E. Kk. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Collins, W. 

Corbally, M. E. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Craig, Sir W. G. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Crowder, R. B. 
Cubitt, W. 

Currie, RK. 

Curteis, HW. M. 
Dalrymple, Capt. 
Dashwood, Sir G. TI. 
Davie, Sir H. R. Fy 
Dawson, hon. 'T. V. 
Denison, J. E, 
Devereux, J. T. 


D’Eyncourt, rt. hn, C.T. 


Divett, E. 
Douglas, Sir C, E. 
Dutt, G. S. 

Dutt, J. 

Duke, Sir J. 
Dunean, Visct. 
Dunean, G. 
Duncombe, T, 
Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, rt. hon. Sir D. 
Ebrington, Viset. 
Ellice, rt. hon. EF. 
Ellis, J. 

Elliott, hon. J. E. 
Enfield, Viset. 
Estcourt, J. B. B. 
Evans, Sir D. L. 


Supply— 


Evans, J. 

Ewart, W. 

Fagan, W. 

Fagan, J. 

Fergus, J. 
Ferguson, Col. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 


Fitzwilliam, hon, G. W. 


Foley, J. H. H. 
Fordyce, A. D. 
Forster, M. 
Fortescue, C. 
Fortescue, hon. J. W. 
Fox, R. M. 

Freestun, Col. 

Gibson, rt. hon, T, M. 
Glyn, G. C. 

Grace, O. D. J. 


Graham, rt. hon, Sir J. 


Granger, T.C. 
Greene, J. 

Grenfell, C. P. 
Grenfell, C. W. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grey, R. W. 
Grosvenor, Lord R, 
Guest, Sir J. 

Hall, Sir B. 


Hallyburton, Lord J. F. 


Harris, R. 
Hastie, A. 
Hastie, A. 
Hatchell, J, 
Hawes, B. 
Ilayter, rt. hon. 
Headlam, T. E. 
Heneage, G. II. 
Heneage, E. 
Henry, A. 
Heywood, J. 
Heyworth, L. 


Hobhouse, rt. hon, Sir J. 


Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hodges, T. T. 
Hogg, Sir J. W. 
Hollond, R. 
Howard, Lord E. 


lloward, hon. C. W. G. 


Howard, hon. J. K. 


iloward, hon. E. G, G. 


lioward, Sir R. 
liume, J. 
Ilumphery, Ald, 
Hutchins, E. J. 
Hutt, W. 

Jervis, Sir J. 
Keating, R, 
Keogh, W. 
Kershaw, J. 
Kildare, Marq. of 
King, hon. P. J. L. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Lemon, Sir C. 


Lewis, rt. hon. Sir T. F. 


Lewis, G. C. 
Littleton, hon. E. R, 
Loch, J, 

Locke, J. 
Lushington, C, 
Mackie, J. 
M‘Cullagh, W. T. 
M‘Gregor, J. 
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M‘Taggart, Sir J. 
Magan, W. H. 
Mahon, The O’Gorman 
Mangles, R. D. 
Marshall, J. G. 
Marshall, W. 
Martin, J. 

Martin, C. W. 
Martin, S. 
Matheson, J. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maule, rt. hon. F, 
Melgund, Visct. 
Milner, W. M. E, 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Moffatt, G. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Monsell, W. 
Morgan, H. K. G. 
Morison, Sir W. 
Morris, D. 
Mostyn, hon. E. M. L, 
Mowatt, F. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Muntz, G. F. 
Norreys, Lord 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Brien, J. 
O’Brien, Sir T. 
O’Conneil, M. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Flaherty, A. 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Ord, W. 

Owen, Sir J. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Paget, Lord G. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 
Pearson, C. 
Pechell, Sir G. B. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, F. 

Pelham, hon. D, A. 
Pendarves, E. W. W. 
Perfect, R. 

Pigott, F. 
Pilkington, J. 
Pinney, W. 

Power, Dr. 

Price, Sir R. 
Pusey, P. 
Rawdon, Col. 
ticardo, J. L. 
Ricardo, 0. 

Rich, H. 

Robartes, T. J. A. 
Roche, E, B. 
Romilly, Col. 
Romilly, Sir J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
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Russell, hon. E, §, 
Russell, F. C, H, 
Rutherfurd, A, 
Salwey, Col. 
Scholefield, W. 
Serope, G. P. 
Seymour, Lord 
Shafto, R. D. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L, 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Simeon, J. 
Slaney, R. A, 
Smith, rt. hon. R, V, 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, J. B. 
Somers, J. P. 
Somerville,rt.hon.SirW, 
Spearman, H. J. 
Stansfield, W. R. C, 
Stanton, W. H. 
Staunton, Sir G. T, 
Strickland, Sir G, 
Stuart, Lord D, 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Sutton, J. H. M, 
Talbot, J. H. 
Tanered, H. W. 
Tenison, E, K. 
Thicknesse, R, A, 
Thornely, T. 
Tollemache, hon, F. J, 
Towneley, J. 
Townshend, Capt. 
Traill, G. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Tufnell, H. 
Turner, G. J. 
Tynte, Col. C. J. K. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Wakley, T. 
Wall, C. B. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Watkins, Col. L. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Westhead, J. P. B. 
Willcox, B. M. 
Williams, J. 
Willyams, H. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Wilson, J. 
Wilson, M. 
Wood, rt. hon, Sir C, 
Wood, W. P. 
Wrightson, W. B, 
Wyld, J. 
Young, Sir J. 
TELLERS. 
Hill, Lord M. 
Bellew, R. M. 


TO MAYNOOTH. 


Resolutions reported. 

Mr. FORBES objected to the new 
grant of 18,0931. for the college of May- 
nooth, and moved the reduction of 1,24ll. 
for the purpose of making the vote 


16,8521. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
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«18,0931.," and to insert ‘16,8521.,” 


instead thereof. 

Question put, ‘‘ That ‘18,093/.’ stand 
part of the resolution.”’ 

Mr. PLUMPTRE understood that the 
30,0007. which had been voted was likely 
to be very far exceeded, and would amount 
to 50,000/., and that the intention was to 
get the amount of the sum by dribblets 
year after year. This sum was proposed 
to be added as one of these dribblets. He 
did not understand why 30,000/. was not 
enough for the vote for repairs for the old 
college. 

The CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that an explanation of this 
vote had been given every year. He had 
no reason to expect that any question 
would have arisen on the subject, or he 
should not have brought it forward at that 
late hour of the night. 

The House divided:—Ayes 68; Noes 55; 
Majority 13. 

List of the Noxs. 
Archdall, Capt. M. Heald, J. 
Bagge, W. Hildyard, R. C. 
Bagot, hon. W. Hill, Lord E. 
Baldock, F.. I. Tlood, Sir A. 
Bateson, T. Hornby, J. 
Best, J. Hudson, G. 
Blackstone, W. S. Knox, Col. 
Blair, S. Masterman, J, 
Booth, Sir R. G. Mullings, J. R. 
Bremridge, R. Napier, J. 
Broadwood, H. Newdegate, C. N, 
Brooke, Sir A. B. Packe, C. W. 
Cabbell, B. B. Pigott, F. 
Carew, W. II. P. Plowden, W. I. C. 
Cobbold, J. C. Portal, M. 
Codrington, Sir W. Scott, hon. F. 
Cole, hon. H. A. Smollett, A. 
Coles, H. B. Somerset, Capt. 
Cotton, hon. W. II. S. Stafford, A. 
Duckworth, SirJ.T.B. Stanford, J. F. 
Dunean, G. Stephenson, R. 
Duncombe, hon. O. Verner, Sir W. 
Dundas, G. Waddington, D. 
Edwards, I, Waddington, H. S. 
Fellowes, E. Williams, J. 
Galway, Visct. Worcester, Marq. of 
Gwyn, H,. TELLERS, 
Halsey, T. P. Plumptre, J. P. 
Hamilton, G. A. Forbes, W. 


Lorp J. CHICHESTER said, that he 
and several hon. Members who had in- 
tended to vote against the grant to May- 
nooth were prevented from doing so in con- 
sequence of the wire of the bell attached 
to the room in which they were waiting 
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ought to have been in the House at the 
time of the division. 

Resolutions agreed to. 

The House adjourned at Two o’clock 
till Monday next. 


aan an aan ane 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 3, 1850. 


Mixvutes.] Pusiic Bru1s.—1* Court of Session 
(Scotland); Police and Improvement (Scot- 
land); Landlord and ‘Tenant (Ireland); Public 
Houses (Scotland), 

2* Process and Practice (Ireland) Act Amend- 
ment; Naval Prize Balance; Exchequer Bills, 

Reported.—Sunday Fairs Prevention. 

3* Process and Practice (Ireland) Act Amend- 
ment; The Trustee Act, 1850. 


APPEALS TO TIE PRIVY COUNCIL FROM 
THE ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS (MAT- 
TERS OF DOCTRINE) BILL. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

The Bisnor of LONDON:* I rise to 
move your Lordships to give a second 
reading to a Bill for amending the law 
with reference to the administration of 
justice in Her Majesty’s Privy Council in 
appeal from the Ecclesiastical Courts; and 
I do so, under an almost overpowering 
sense of the difficulty of the task which I 
have undertaken, and of my own inability 
to perform it in a manner at all adequate 
to its importance—its importance, my 
Lords, with reference to the consequences 
which are likely to follow from your Lord- 
ships’ reception or rejection of the mea- 
sure. My Lords, I am not apt to indulge 
overstrained or extravagant feclings of 
hope or fear, nor am I accustomed to em- 
ploy exaggerated language in expressing 
them; but I do assure your Lordships, in 
the words of truth and soberness, that I 
believe it to be impossible to over-rate the 
momentous consequence of the issues which 
hang upon that alternative. I will not 
now describe them more particularly. It 
is enough to say that they involve not only 
the peace, but the integrity of the Chureh 





of this empire. I allude to them now, 
only for the purpose of showing to your 
Lordships why it is that I approach this 


question with fear and trembling, under a 
| painful apprehension lest the sacred and 


being broken, and their not being aware | important interests which it involves, should 
that the division was about to take place. | suffer detriment from the injudicious argu- 
He wished, therefore, to ask the right hon. | ments or feeble reasoning of its advocate. 
Gentlemen in the chair whether the votes of | But, my Lords, I feel at the same time 


those hon. Members ought not to be allowed? 


Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Members 


that just measure of confidence, which 
ought to be inspired by a settled convic- 
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tion, that the cause which I have under- 
taken to plead, is substantially the cause 
of justice and truth; and that whatever 
may be the measure of success which will 
now attend it, it is a cause which must 
ultimately prevail. We contend, my Lords, 
for a great fundamental principle. We 
may possibly suffer a disappointment; but 
we shall not be disheartened; we may be 
perplexed, but not in despair. 

My Lords, I am so deeply impressed 
with the importance of the duty which I 
have to perform, and so fearful of omitting 
any argument which might be urged in 
favour of the measure which I desire to 
recommend, that I may perhaps be led to 
trespass upon your Lordships’ patience at 
somewhat greater length than it is my 
wont to do. If such should be the ease, 
I must crave your Lordships’ indulgence. 


For my own sake I will study all practica- | 


ble brevity; for it is not without difficulty 
that I now stand to address your Lord- 
ships. But if I should be foreed to occupy 
a larger portion of your time than it may 
be convenient or agreeable to your Lord- 
ships to devote to me, I must entreat your 
indulgence, in consideration both of the 
great importance of the subject, and of 
the peculiar circumstances under which I 
address you. For, my Lords, it is a difii- 
culty of a peculiar kind which embarrasses 
me. I must state it fairly and frankly, 
and I hope so to state it as not to be want- 
ing in the respect due to your Lordships, 
nor so as to give any just cause of offence. 
But the truth is, my Lords, that the sub- 
ject which I have to bring before you is 
one with which your Lordships are not so 
familiar as I could wish you were. 

I have to invite your Lordships’ most 
serious and earnest consideration of a 
question, which, I fear, is far less inter- 
esting to you than the ordinary topics 
which engage your attention in this House. 
I have to awaken, if possible, a new set of 
thoughts and feelings, and to enlist them 
in favour of a measure which has none of 
the attractions of party interests, or politi- 
eal affections. I have to persuade you— 
would I could hope to succeed in the at- 
tempt !—to lay aside for a time your every- 
day habits of thoughts, as relating merely 
to the concerns of civil government; and 
to think and act in your character of mem- 
bers of that great spiritual polity, to which 
you are bound by ties of duty as sacred 
and as stringent as those by which we, 
who are its ministers, are bound; although 
the duties which you owe to it be not all 
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of them the same in kind. But, my Lords, 
let me not be misunderstood. Do not 
imagine that I desire you to put out of 
sight, for an instant, while legislating for 
the Church, its relations to the State, nor 
the mutual claims and duties of the two, 
On the contrary, it is because I hold it to 
be essential to the well-being of the State, 
that the Church should be enabled to dis. 
charge its own proper functions without 
let or hindrance, and that the one should 
forbear from invading the legitimate pro- 
vince of the other, that I now earnestly 
entreat your Lordships to direct your at- 
tention, more closely and thoughtfully than 
you are commonly required to do, to the 
peculiar nature of those functions—the 
functions which belong to the Church, as 
the keeper and teacher of God’s truth. 
Before I proceed to submit to your Lord- 
ships some reasons in favour of the Bill, I 
wish to remove some objections which may 
possibly be made. It may be said—I do 
not suppose that it will—but it may, per- 
haps, be said, that this Bill has had its 
origin in the feeling excited by a recent 
judgment of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, in a case too well known to 
make a more particular description neces- 
sary. And undoubtedly, my Lords, it must 
be admitted, that the very great importance 
of that judgment, and the conflict of opin- 
ions and feelings to which it has given rise, 
have forced us to a nearer and more critical 
examination of the questior relating toa 
court of appeal in cases of false doctrine, 
and have imposed upon us the duty of endea- 
vouring to devise some modification of the 
existing tribunal, which might remove what 
are very generally considered to be grave 
objections to its present form. But the ne- 
cessity of some change in this department 
of our ecclesiastical jurisprudence was felt 
long before the recent appeal, at a time 
when the probability of such an appeal was 
not in contemplation. It is only surprising 
that it was not clearly perceived at the time 
when the Judicial Committee was substi- 
tuted for the old Court of Delegates. But 
no such necessity was then alluded to. 
The reason of which, I suppose, was this : 
that appeals to that court in suits involv- 
ing questions of doctrine had been so ex- 
ceedingly rare—not more than three or 
four from the first institution of that court 
—that the contingency of such an appeal 
came into no one’s mind; and as to all 
other kinds of appeal in ecclesiastical suits, 
the Judicial Committee appears to be an 
unobjectionable tribunal, with one excep- 
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tion only, namely, that its members are 
not necessarily, as they ought to be, mem- 
bers of the Church of England. 

In the Bill which I had the honour of 
presenting to your Lordships in 1847, an 
important change was proposed in the 
court of ultimate appeal in cases of false 
doctrine; or rather, the substitution of an 
entirely new court for the Judicial Com- 
mittee of Privy Council: and that propo- 
sition was assented to by the Select Com- 
mittee to whom your Lordships referred 
the Bill. That Committee included all the 
Peers who had filled high legal offices, ex- 
cept, I believe, the noble and learned Lord 
who then filled with so much honour to 
himself and so much advantage to the 
country the office of Chief Justice of the 
Queen’s Bench. Amongst them certainly 
was the noble and learned Lord who now 
discharges with so much ability the duties 
of that high office. The clause relating to 
a new Court of Appeal was carefully con- 
sidered, and finally assented to by the 
whole of the Select Committee. The only 
objection hinted at, was a doubt whether 
it would be such a court as could work, for 
want of the necessary machinery. It hav- 
ing been found impossible to carry the 
Bill through Parliament that Session, it 
was not pressed to a second reading; but 
the same Bill, as amended by the Select 
Committee, was reintroduced in the Ses- 
sions of 1848, 1849; and in both years, 
owing to various causes of delay, was suf- 
fered to remain in suspense. A Bill with 
the same object was read a first time early 
in the present Session, containing a clause 
which provided for the erection of a some- 
what different Court of Appeal. That 
clause had been framed in compliance with 
the suggestion of some eminent persons, 
whose opinions were entitled to my re- 
spect. But finding that many persons did 
not consider it to be so satisfactory as could 
be wished, I thought it my duty to refer 
the subject to my right rev. Brethren, whom 
the most rev. Primate at my request called 
together for the purpose of considering it. 

The result of our deliberation was, that 
it would be better to look at the question 
of a Court of Appeal by itself, and to make 
it the subject of a distinct and substantive 
Bill, seeing that the principle it involves is 
regarded by the clergy in general as of so 
great importance as to throw into the 
shade all other measures for the regula- 
tion of Church discipline. The question 
was carefully and calmly considered by us 
at several meetings, attended by twenty- 
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five out of the twenty-seven Bishops of 
England and Wales; and the result was, 
an almost unanimous agreement as to the 
propriety of introducing into your Lord- 
ships’ House the Bill now before you. I 
do not say that we were quite unanimous, 
or that all of those who agreed to the in- 
troduction of this Bill were entirely of one 
mind as to its provisions; but any differ- 
ence of opinion which prevailed, related ra- 
ther to the details of the Bill than to its 
general principle; and the very few who 
withheld their approval of its introduction, 
did so, not so much from any objection to 
the measure itself, as from a doubt as to 
the expediency of bringing it forward, 
without having first ascertained that it 
would have the support of Her Majesty’s 
Government. Some of my right rev. 
Brethren thought that the Bill would re- 
quire, or admit of, some modification; and 
if it should be suffered to go into Commit- 
tee, I shall be ready to pay the most re- 
spectful attention to any suggestions for 
that purpose, provided that they do not 
materially interfere with the essential prin- 
ciple of the Bill. 

My Lords, I have said enough to prove 
that the proposal for modifying the exist- 
ing Court of Appeal is not the offspring of 
recent excitement, but had its origin in an 
opinion long entertained, that some change 
was absolutely necessary in the constitu- 
tion of that court, as a court of ultimate 
appeal in cases of false doctrine. 

Another objection, which may possibly 
be made to this Bill, I deem it necessary 
to meet by anticipation, as being one of far 
greater importance; but, as it appears to 
me, not less easily removed than the for- 
mer, namely, that it interferes with the 
Royal Supremacy. And yet I can hardly 
think that such an objection will be se- 
riously urged against the present Bill, 
when no demur was made on that ground 
by those who were most competent to dis- 
cern such a fault, in the Bill of 1847, the 
provisions of which, as it seems to me, 
were far more open to the objection. If, 
indeed, my Lords, that objection could be 
substantiated, if it could be proved that 
this Bill went to interfere with the Royal 
Supremacy, properly understood, I should 
at once desist from urging your Lordships 
to give it a second reading. 

My Lords, I am not one of those who 
think that the Royal Supremacy, in mat- 
ters ecclesiastical, is an intolerable burden 
on the Church, in principle at least, what- 
ever it may be made in practice. It 
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was not only acknowledged, but gladly 
resorted to by the early Church. The 
history of the Councils abounds in ex- 
amples. I regard it, not as an in- 
evitable evil, but as a substantial good; a 
protection against foreign domination and 
spiritual tyranny, and no unimportant se- 
curity even for civil liberty. It is a pre- 
rogative of the Sovereign, not resting on 
the ground of any recent or newfangled 
elaim, but a jewel in the ancient Crown of 
this realm, plucked from it for a time by 
a foreign and intrusive Power, and trans- 
planted to his own tiara; but reasserted to 
its rightful owner by the unanimous deter- 
mination of the spirituality and temporality 
just before the reformation. It is in truth 
that just and necessary prerogative, which, 
as our Articles express it, ‘‘ we see to 
have been given always to all godly princes 
in Holy Scriptures by God himself, that 
they should rule all estates and degrees 
committed to their charge by God, whe- 
ther they be ecclesiastical or temporal, and 
restrain with the civil sword the stubborn 
and evil doer.”’ 

But this supremacy of jurisdiction, my 
Lords, is to be exercised by the Sovereign 
in things ecclesiastical, as it is in things 
temporal, by means of duly constituted 
Courts. Our Monarch is supreme Gover- 
nor in all spiritual and ecclesiastical things, 
as in all temporal causes and things; in 
the latter by means of judicial tribunals, 
established either by common law, (which 
presupposes the universal consent of the 
nation,) or by statute law, which implies 
such consent given through its organ the 
Parliament; in the former, by means of 
Courts established either by ancient cus- 
tom in the Church, (which supposes an 
original canonical authority,) or by the 
Crown, with the assent of the Church’s 
Parliament, its convocation. The Sove- 
reign then is supreme Governor, in causes 
spiritual, under precisely the same restric- 
tions as in causes temporal. 

Whatever court, therefore, legally con- 
stituted, is the Queen’s Court, is a means 
whereby the Royal Supremacy is exercised, 
and cannot be said to infringe it. The 
Church, indeed, may have some reason to 
complain of an ecclesiastical tribunal, which 
is established without its consent given in 
convocation; but the Sovereign can have 
none, on the score of the supremacy. 

But one great recommendation of this 
present Bill, as compared with those to 
which I have alluded, is, that it does not 
go to substitute a new Court for that which 
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already exists, but only directs a particular 
course of proceedings in certain specified 
cases of a very peculiar nature, requiring 
a peculiar provision. I will now proceed, 
my Lords, with all practicable brevity, to 
trace the history of that Court, and to show 
how there has been a gradual and almost 
unnoticed departure from what I think 
may properly be called constitutional prin. 
ciples. 

The first Statute respecting Appeals, is 
that of 24 Hen. VIII. c. 12 (1532), which 
relates only to appeals in causes of wills, 
matrimony, divorce, tithes, oblations, and 
offerings. It is deserving of observation 
that this Statute, which refers in its pre- 
amble to the prerogative of the Crown, 
as supreme in its authority to render jus- 
tice in all causes, temporal or spiritual, 
expressly recognises the authority of that 
part of the body politic, called the Spirit- 
ualty—as ‘‘ sufficient and meet of itself, 
to determine all doubts, when any cause of 
the law divine happens to come in ques- 
tion, or of spiritual learning.’’ It makes 
appeals to the Archbishop’s Courts final, 
in the causes to which it relates, except 
where the King is concerned, and then 
the appeal is directed to be made to the 
Upper House of Convocation, whose deci- 
sion is to be conclusive. 

In the following year, (1553,) the Sta- 
tute 25 Hen. VIII. ¢. 19, was passed, 
which enacted, that ‘‘ for lack of justice 
in any of the Courts of the Archbishops of 
this realm,’’ an appeal should lie to the 
King in Chancery, and that upon every 
such appeal, the Crown should appoint de- 
legates to hear and definitively determine 
the cause. Afterwards, however, in virtue 
of the prerogative, the Crown was con- 
sidered to have the power of issuing a Com- 
mission of Review, for the purpose of re- 
vising the judgment of the delegates. This 
statute determined the course of appeals 
without any reference to the Royal Supre- 
macy. 

The Statute 26 Hen. VIII. e. 1, de- 
clared the King to be supreme head in 
earth of the Chureh of England, and gave 
him authority to ‘* visit, repress, and cor- 
rect errors, heresies and abuses, which by 
any manner of spiritual authority might 
lawfully be reformed.”’ This statute was 
repealed in Queen Mary’s time, and was 
never revived. But the Statute 1 Eliz. 
ce. 1, gave a like power to the Queen; and 
it also gave her what the former statute 
had not given to the Crown—the means of 
exercising that power by the High Com 
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mission Court, afterwards made an instru- 
ment of great oppression and cruelty, and 
finally and deservedly abolished by the 
16 Car. I. c. 11. But inasmuch as this 
court possessed not an appellate but an 
original jurisdiction, the ancient appellate 
jurisdiction of the Court of Delegates re- 
mained in force, having been in the first 
instance established by the Legislature, in- 
dependently of the Royal supremacy, and 
before that supremacy had been clothed 
by the statute law with any jurisdiction. 
In process of time the Court of Delegates 
fell into disrepute, from causes which the 
noble and learned Lord opposite (Lord 
Brougham) had pointed out, when at an 
earlier period of the Session I touched 
upon the question of a new court of ap- 
peal. The Statute of the 2nd and 3rd Wil- 
liam IV. c. 92, abolished that court, and 
direeted appeals to be carried to the King 
in Council, and that no commission of re- 
view should in future be granted. 

In the following year an Act was passed 
constituting a Committee of the Privy 
Council, consisting of certain specified 
Members of the Council, to whom the King 
might from time to time, by appointment, 
or his sign-manual, add any other two 
Privy Councillors, to hear all appeals which 
might be brought before His Majesty in 
Council, and to make a report, or recom- 
mendation thereon to His Majesty in Coun- 
cil for his decision thereon. 

It is now, my Lords, my duty, a deli- 
cate and painful duty, but clearly neces- 
sary to the right performance of my task, 
to point out what I consider to be the 
principal objections to the existing Court 
of Appeal. It is a painful and delicate 
duty, because I speak in the« presence of 
some of those distinguished persons who 
are members of that court, for whom in- 
dividually I feel the sincerest respect. No 
person is more thoroughly impressed than 
I am with a conviction, that as J udges, in 
all matters relating to the administration 
of the law, they perform their duty in the 
most admirable manner. My objection is 
rather to the principle on which that court 
18 constituted, than to the mode in which 
its members discharge their judicial func- 
tions. I am bound to say, that, as far as 
my own observation extends, and judging 
from the reports of others, there can hardly 

& more satisfactory tribunal of ultimate 
appeal, in all cases but those which involve 
question of purely spiritual discipline, 
than the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council as at present constituted. In all 
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matters requiring judicial acuteness and 
calmness, impartiality and firmness, for 
the discovery of the truth of facts, and for 
the explanation and application of the law, 
nothing more is to be desired. _It is only 
when questions of doctrine arise, and 
points of faith are to be determined, that 
I object to that tribunal as incompetent ; 
it is competent to decide all questions of 
ecclesiastical law, but not matters purely 
spiritual, involving questions of divine 
truth ; for this office it is not properly 
qualified, with reference either to the 
Church’s original constitution, or to the 
personal qualifications of the Judges. 

And here, before I proceed to examine 
that question, I will venture to state gene- 
rally what, in my opinion, are the objects 
which the State and the Church may be 
supposed to have in view, in constituting 
ecclesiastical tribunals. So long as these 
objects are steadily kept in view by both 
parties, there is no ground of alarm for 
either; and I beg to assure your Lord- 
ships, that it is with a view to these ob- 
jects alone that I now seek to remodel— 
no, not to remodel—but to give new effi- 
ciency to the existing Court of Appeal. 
I apprehend it to be the duty of the State 
to preserve inviolate the original status of 
doctrine and discipline agreed upon by the 
Church and State ; and, secondly, to keep 
all ecclesiastical Judges to the terms of 
that settlement, and within the limits of 
their lawful jurisdiction. On the other 
hand, the duty of the Church, I conceive, 
is to preserve its doctrine pure, and its dis- 
cipline inviolate ; and, secondly, to have 
in the last resort a bond fide power of cor- 
recting errors in those respects committed 
by the civil tribunal, and so to avoid the 
danger of a collision with the State. 

I know what would be the constitutional 
mode of carrying these purposes into ef- 
fect ; namely, to permit the Church to deal 
synodically with questions of heresy or 
false doctrine. But my whole course of 
argument proceeds on the assumption that 
such permission is not likely to be con- 
ceded to us at the present moment, and 
that the want of that freedom makes the 
present measure all the more necessary. 
Suffer me, my Lords, to remind you in 
passing, that the Church of England is 
the only Church in Christendom which is 
deprived of the privilege of synodical deli- 
beration. I do not now intend, my Lords, 
to touch upon that as a ground of com- 
plaint—the subject is too large and too 
important to be discussed incidentally; but 
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I allude to it as a strong reason for acced- 
ing to the wish entertained by a very large 
body of Churchmen, both lay and clerical, 
that questions of false doctrine, when they 
arise, and must of necessity be decided, 
may be referred for decision to the Bi- 
shops of the Church of England. 

I now proceed to state some of the rea- 
sons why I think that the Judicial Com- 
mittee is not altogether a competent tri- 
bunal for the determination of such ques- 
tions. In the first place, the Judges are 
exclusively laymen, some of whom are not 
qualified by their previous studies and 
habits of mind to deal with purely spiritual 
questions. Secondly, some of them, pos- 
sibly a majority, may not only not be mem- 
bers of the Church of England, but may 
entertain opinions diametrically opposite to 
the Church’s doctrines. But I am not 
disposed to dwell upon this objection, be- 
cause I believe it will be generally con- 
ceded, that in this respect a change is ne- 
cessary, and that no Judges should sit to 
determine a question of Church doctrine, 
who are not members of the Church. Put- 
ting aside also, for the present, the ques- 
tion whether the Judicial Committee can 
be considered as properly a Church tri- 
bunal, I proceed to speak of its incom- 
petency. I am loth to use that word ; but 
I find it difficult to employ any word which 
shall not be capable of an offensive mean- 
ing ; and I must speak the truth plainly, 
but with the most perfect respect for the 
individual members of that court. I ob- 
ject, then, to that tribunal on the ground 
that its members are not competent judges 
of such spiritual questions as are likely to 
be submitted to their decision. I am 
aware it may be said that every educated 
member of the Church must be considered 
to have a competent knowledge of its doc- 
trines. I know that this ought to be the 
case; but I put it to your Lordships to say 
whether it be so indeed. There are, in- 
deed, some leading features of the Church’s 
doctrine so plain and palpable, that scarcely 
any one of its members, who has received 
any religious instruction, can be ignorant 
of them. But there are many grave and 
difficult questions in divinity, depending 
upon a right construction of the Articles, 
which scarcely ever engage the attention 
of the laity, especially of those whose pro- 
fession necessarily turns their minds to 
other subjects. I can easily imagine a 
case of this sort brought before lay judges, 
altogether new to them, and scarcely to 
be understood without previous study and 
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thought ; where they might be puzzled to 
understand the exact meaning of terms, 
which, to persons conversant with such 
matters, are the mere alphabet of theology, 
Is it likely that they will be able to decide 
satisfactorily such a question, involving, 
perhaps, in its consequences, the peace 
and unity of the Church, when all their 
previous studies have been in an entirely 
different direction, and when their minds 
have not been prepared by the habitual 
consideration of such matters, to take an 
exact and comprehensive view of the case 
before them in all its bearings ? 

Your Lordships are well aware how 
much of the law of the land has been 
formed by the decisions of the Judges, 
Every decision of a point of doctrine by 
the Judicial Committee, would form, as in 
other courts of final appeal, a precedent, 
Such precedents settle or modify the law; 
and at last become law themselves. And 
thus a supreme court of justice may, in 
some sense, not only administer but make 
laws. I am well aware that the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council has dis- 
claimed both the intention and the power 
of determining any question of doctrine, 
properly so called. But is it so obviously 
impossible as to render unnecessary any 
attempt to prove it, that they can give any 
decision upon a question which turns upon 
a point of doctrine, without affecting to 
some extent the doctrine itself, as one 
which is insisted upon, or not, by the 
Church? ‘Take any one case of this. kind. 
Suppose them called upon to decide a ques- 
tion, whether such or such a doctrine is, 
or is not, the doctrine of the Church of 
England. Their judgment may be to this 
effect: It cannot be denied that the doc- 
trine in question is the doctrine of the 
Church of England, but we do not think it 
indispensably necessary that a person should 
believe that doctrine, in order to the exer- 
cise of his ministry in the Church. Who 
does not see that a succession of such judg- 
ments would injure the character of the 
Church of England as a teacher and main- 
tainer of the truth? Again: the Judges 
of our courts of law, when called upon to 
decide new cases, decide upon certain fixed 
principles, perfectly familiar to them, which 
they have only to apply to the facts of the 
particular case. These decisions are looked 
upon as faithful and true expositions of the 
law, because they proceed from those whose 
thorough acquaintance with the whole sys- 
tem of English jurisprudence, both in 
theory and practice, renders them per 
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fectly competent to give them; and so it 
may be, that those who are set to adminis- 
ter the law, do in some cases make it. So 
jn cases involving questions of doctrine, the 
Judges, who are ultimately to decide them, 
may by degrees alter or modify the laws 
which relate to them. But then they are 
not versed in divinity, as the Judges of the 
temporal courts are in the common and 
statute law, or in the rules of equity. 
There may be some exceptions to this; in- 
deed I have had the advantage of knowing 
more than one ornament of the judicial 
bench, who was well read in theology. 
But this will not be a case of common 
occurrence. On the other hand, I think 
it will not be denied, that in respect of the 
knowledge and experience required for 
coming to a right judgment on doctrinal 
questions, the collective body of the Eng- 
lish Bishops would form a competent and 
trustworthy tribunal. 

And this brings me to a consideration of 
the principle which is embodied in the Bill 
now under your Lordships’ consideration; 
that the decision of purely spiritual ques- 
tions should be left to spiritual judges— 
not merely ecclesiastical, but spiritual 
judges. I venture to call this a constitu- 
tional principle—one which has been re- 
cognised in the constitution of this Chris- 
tian country from the earliest period of its 
history; and as an evidence of its sound- 
ness and expediency, I would remind your 
Lordships of a dictum of that great jurist, 
who is reckoned, by universal consent, the 
oracle of the common law—Lord Coke. 
His words are these :— 

“Certain it is, that this kingdom hath been 
best governed, and peace and quiet preserved, 
when both parties, that is, when the justices of the 
temporal courts, and the ecclesiastical judges, 
have kept themselves within their proper jurisdic- 
tion, without encroaching or usurping one upon 
another: and where such encroachments or usur- 
pations have been made, they have been the seeds 
of great trouble and inconvenience.” 

This, indeed, is said of the distinct juris- 
diction of the temporal courts, and of the 
ecclesiastical, commonly so called; but the 
principle applies to the non-interference of 

y judges in matters purely spiritual. 
Your Lordships may perhaps smile, if in 
illustration of this 1 go back to the times 
of our Saxon ancestors; but I wish to trace 
up the distinction to the fountain-head of 
our laws; and, indeed, I shall have to go 
much further back before I have done. In 
those times, as is well known, the bishop 
of the diocese, and the alderman, or sheriff, 
of the county, sat together in the county 
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court. The opinion of one prevailed in 
spiritual causes, of the other in temporal. 
The laws of King Edgar say, ‘‘ Celeber- 
rimo huic conventui Episcopus et Alder- 
mannus intersunto, quorum alter jura 
divina, alter humana populum edoceto.”’ 
And so it continued till the introduction of 
Norman laws and customs. The statute 
of Articuli Cleri was not merely an en- 
acting statute, but, as Lord Coke says, de- 
claratory of the common law and custom 
of the realm. The 13th chapter runs 
thus :— 

“ Also it is desired that spiritual persons, whom 
our Lord the King doth present unto benefices in 
the Church, if the bishop will not admit them, 
(either for lack of learning, or for other reasonable 
cause, ) may not be under the examination of lay 
persons, but that they may sue to an ecclesiastical 
judge, to whom it of right belongs, for the obtain- 
ing of such a remedy as may be just.” 

The answer is— 

“« Of the fitness of a person presented to a bene- 
fice, the examination belongs to the ecclesiastical 
judge. So it hath been heretofore used, and shall 
be so in future.” 

It is said by Lord Coke, that “ if the 
cause of refusal to institute be spiritual, 
the Court” (in the case of a writ of Quare 
Impedit) ‘‘ shall write to the Metropolitan 
to certify thereof.’’ In Specot’s case, the 
Court of King’s Bench admitted that * it 
doth not appertain to the King’s Court to 
determine schisms or heresies; and that 
where the original cause of the suit is 
matter whereof the King’s Court hath cog- 
nisance, the King’s Court is to consult 
with Divines, to know whether it be schism 
or not.”’ Blackstone says, “‘ If the cause 
of refusal to institute be of a spiritual na- 
ture, as heresy, particularly alleged, the 
fact, if denied, shall be tried by a jury; 
and if the fact be admitted, or found, the 
Court, upon consultation and advice of 
learned Divines, shall decide its suffi- 
ciency.”’ Now, this is very nearly the ar- 
rangement which I desire to see estab- 
lished with respect to spiritual causes which 
come before the Judicial Committee. No 
persons can be better judges of the facts 
of a case than the learned and able mem- 
bers of that court; and it would be for them 
to inquire and determine as to the fact of 
A. B.’s having taught certain doctrines, 
alleged to have been taught by him; and 
if he had, then to consult the Bishops 
whether those doctrines be heretical or 
not. 

The Reformatio Legum, the recommen- 
dations of which, if King Edward VI. had 
lived a little longer, would probably have 
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become law, provided, that where any | 
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which those canons had marked out as 


cause of heresy should devolve to the| that within {which the Church was to ex. 


Crown, it should be settled, if a grave | 
cause, by a Provincial Council, or by, 


three or four Bishops appointed by the 
Crown. 

I have already directed your Lordships’ 
attention to the fact, that the first Statute 
of Appeals expressly declares ‘‘ that part 
of the body politic, called the Spiritualty, 
to be sufficient and meet of itself to deter- 
mine all doubts when any cause of the law 
divine happens to come in question, or of 
spiritual learning.”” And when power was 
given to the King to hear appeals by the 
Delegates, I conceive it never to have been 
contemplated, that those Delegates should 
be other than ecclesiastics, or the Judges 
of ecclesiastical courts; and your Lord- 
ships will bear in mind, that down to the 
reign of Henry VIII. the Judges of these 
courts were mostly clergymen; and if not 
clergymen, they were the substitutes and 
representatives of the bishops, or of other 
spiritual persons, It is by no means un- 
important to remark, that during the 
reigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, 
there is no trace of any of the nobility, or 
common law Judges, in any commission 
of delegates, nor afterwards in one com- 
mission out of forty, till the time of the 
Great Rebellion. In the celebrated case 
of Whiston, Queen Anne, in answer to a 
petition respecting the authority of Con- 
vocation to deal with charges of false doc- 
trine, declared it to be the opinion of eight 
out of the twelve Judges, and of the At- 
torney and Solicitor General, that ‘‘ a ju- 
risdiction in matters of heresy, and con- 
demnation of heretics, is proper to be ex- 
ercised in Convocation.” 

Having thus, my Lords, traced the prin- 
ciple of entrusting the decision of spiritual 
questions to spiritual persons, through the 
history of the English law, I must now 
call your Lordships’ attention to the prac- 
tice of the early Church. I have already 
said that it willingly recognised the prin- 
ciple of regal supremacy, and had recourse 
to it for protection and support in the dis- 
charge of its spiritual functions. The Em- 
perors not only summoned General Coun- 
cils, but sometimes presided over them, 
either in person or by their legates; not 
for the purpose, at least not for the avowed 
purpose, of overawing their decisions, but 
simply to take care that all their proceed- 
ings should be regulated according to the 
canons of the Chureh, and that there 
should be no extravagation beyond the line 





ercise its proper jurisdiction. De Marea, 
in his well-known Treatise De Concordia 
Sacerdotii et Imperii, cites, as an instance 
of this, the proceedings of the Emperor 
Theodosius with respect to the Council of 
Ephesus. Speaking of the Roman Em. 
perors, who claimed the right of hearing 
and determining appeals from ecclesiastical 
tribunals, he says— 

“ Eximia auctoritate potiti sunt Imperatores 
Romani in rebus et judiciis eeclesiasticis. Sed 
nullum, ut existimo, proferri potest exemplum 
judicii canonici, ab uno episcopo redditi, de quo 
statim recta via querela delata est ad Principem, 
Illi judices ecclesiasticos dabant ; nunquam autem 
de re canonica cognitionem suscipiebant, sed de 
ordine judiciorum.” 

Van Espen, the most celebrated of mo. 
dern Canonists, says— 

“ Indubitatum, examen ac decisionem fidei Ec- 
clesix, ejusque ministris, non autem Principibus 
laicis a Deo concreditum. Nee id unquam Prin- 
cipes Catholici sibi attribuerunt, sed ipsos Ponti- 
fices, et Episcopos, et Ecclesize Pastores, judices 
doctrine nunquam non cognoverunt.” 

And again— 

“ Aliud enim longe est, Principem se interpo- 
nere promulgationi nove legis per suas provincias, 
ejusque executioni: et aliud, velle judicare de 
ipsis articulis et dogmatibus, sive quid de fide 
credendum, vel non credendum, definire—nun- 
quam enim a Principis officio alienum esse existi- 
matum est, externum illud jus quod consistit in 
imperando, cogendo, promulgando, pacem, custo- 
diendo.” 

This is the principle which regulated 
the exercise of the imperial or royal sv- 
premacy in the Appellatio tanquam ab 
abusu, of which so much was written by 
the French lawyers and divines, and which 
is still a subject of discussion—the Appel 
comme d’abus. The interference of the 
supreme civil power is limited, according 
to M. Lainé, as quoted by M. Dupin, in 
his Manuel du Droit Ecclésiastique, to— 
1. Excess of power in spiritual matters; 
2. Violation of the laws and regulations of 
the kingdom and of the rights of citizens; 
and, 3. Outrage or violence in the exer- 
cise of ecclesiastical functions. But no 
right of interference has ever been claimed 
in the determination of purely spiritual 
questions. This question was agitated in 
the well-known contest for the liberties of 
the Gallican Church, in which the cele- 
brated Bossuet bore so conspicuous a part. 
But long before his time the authority of 
bishops in deciding questions of faith, in- 
dependently of the Pope and, a fortiort, 
of the Prince, had been strenuously as- 
serted by the Doctors of the Sorbonne, as 
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belonging to the episcopal office by divine 
institution. One of their most celebrated 
writers, Petrus Alliacensis, afterwards 
Archbishop of Cambrai and a Cardinal, in 
a treatise addressed, in the name of the 
Faculty of the Sorbonne, to Pope Clement 
VII., asserted, that to exclude bishops 
from the examination and decision of mat- 
ters of faith, was contra jus tum divinum 

um humanum. This principle is still 
acknowledged in the ecclesiastical law of 
France; for, though the Appel comme 
d'abus is still admitted, it is only in mat- 
ters which affect the rights and liberties of 
the subjects, not in questions of faith. 

I now proceed, my Lords, to adduce 
some arguments in favour of the Bill, from 
the analogy of our courts of law. I am 
aware that the analogy is not perfect; that 
it does not extend to that provision in the 
present Bill, which makes the opinion of 
the Bishops compulsory upon the Court of 
Appeal; but still it justifies, I think, the 
essential principle of the Bill, which is, 
that the court shall take for its guide the 
judgment of competent persons. Your 
Lordships are aware that it is a maxim in 
our courts of law, that cuique in sua arte 
credendum est; in pursuance of which, 
when any matter comes before a court 
which it is not competent, for want of 
knowledge, to decide, it refers for advice 
and guidance to those who are. I will 
read to your Lordships a brief statement 
relating to the Court of Chancery, fur- 
nished me by a learned friend who prac- 
tises in that court :-— 

When a disputed question of common law 
arises in the course of a Chancery suit, and is ne- 
cessary to be determined before the suit can be 
finally disposed of, it is the practice of the Court 
of Chancery either to direct the parties to try the 
question in an action to be brought by one of 
them against the other for that purpose in a com- 
mon law court, or to order a special case to be 
stated and sent to a common law court, for the 
purpose of obtaining the opinion of that court 
upon such question. In the former case, the re- 
sult of an action binds the parties, and is acted on 
as conclusive by the Court of Chancery; but the 
Lord Chancellor is not bound to act on the opin- 
on certified by the Judges in answer to a special 
case, but may, and often does, send a second ease, 
Stating the same question, to a second court of 
law; and even a third case toa third court. It 
8 true that in theory a Judge in Chancery might 
refuse to act upon any of these opinions, but, 
practically, the certificate of one or more of the 
common law courts—according as the case may 
have Been sent to one or more—is adopted and 
acted upon by the Judge in Chancery, and is made 
the foundation of the decree, as far as relates to 
the legal question,” 


With regard to foreign law there was more 
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difficulty, obviously, in ascertaining what it 
was :— 

“ Our courts do not take judicial notice of any 

foreign laws; and, when a question of foreign law 
arises, either in Chancery or before the common 
law courts, it is dealt with as a question of science, 
to be proved—like matters of fact—by the testi- 
mony of witnesses practically conversant with the 
subject. The principle and mode of proof is ex- 
actly the same, whether the question be one of | 
chemistry, or of mechanics, or of French law. 
None of our courts have jurisdiction to direct any 
mode of trial before a foreign court; but the evi- 
dence on which they proceed is the sworn opinion, 
orally delivered, of a person learned and experi- 
enced in the foreign law.” 
I will here read to your Lordships the opin- 
ions of learned Judges, whose names will 
carry infinitely greater weight than any 
statements of mine. The first is from that 
learned and excellent person, whom I 
have already mentioned in terms—I was 
going to say of commendation, but I feel 
that it would be presumptuous to use terms 
of commendation respecting him; most 
gladly do I pay the tribute of my deep and 
unfeigned respect to the late Lord Chief 
Justice of the Queen’s Bench. In the Ba- 
ron de Bode’s case, Lord Denman said— 


“There is a general rule, that the opinions of 
persons of science must be received as to the facts 
of their science. That rule applies to the evidence 
of legal men; and I think it is not confined to un- 
written law, but extends also to the written laws 
which such men are bound to know. Properly 
speaking, the nature of such evidence is not to 
set forth the contents of the written law, but its 
effects, and the state of law resulting from it. 
The mere contents, indeed, might often mislead 
persons not familiar with the particular system of 
law; the witness is called upon to state what law 
does result from the instrument.” 

Mr. Justice Coleridge, in the same case, 
said— 

“What in truth, is it that we ask the witness ? 
Not to tell us what the written law states, but, 
generally, what the law is. The question for us 
is, not what the language of the written law is, 
but what the law is altogether, as shown by ex- 
position, interpretation, and adjudication.” 

In the case of the Duchy of Bronte, 
Lord Langdale expressed his opinion 
thus :— 

“With foreign laws an English Judge cannot 
be familiar ; there are many of which he must be 
totally ignorant ; there is, in every case of foreign 
law, an absence of all the accumulated knowledge 
and ready associations which assist him in the 
consideration of that which is the English law, 
and of the manner in which it ought to be applied, 
in a given state of circumstances to which it is 
applicable. He is not only without the usual and 
necessary assistance afforded by the accumulated 
knowledge and able suggestions contained in the 
arguments which are addressed to him, but he is 
constantly liable to be misled by the erroneous 
suggestions of analogies which arise in his own 
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mind, and are pressed upon him on all sides. 
These difficulties are obvious enough, even in 
cases in which he may have before him the very 
words of that which has proved to have been the 
law applicable to the event in question. Even if 
we suppose it to be proved that the law has not 
been legislatively repealed or varied, and has not 
fallen into disuse, and that the words have been 
accurately translated, still the words require due 
construction ; and the construction depends on 
the meaning of words to be considered with refer- 
ence to other words not contained in the mere 
text of the law, and also with reference to the 
subject matter, which is not insulated from all 
others. The construction may have been, pro- 
bably has been, the subject of judicial decision ; 
instead of one decision, there may have been a 
long ion of decisions, varying more or less 
from each other, and ultimately ending in that 
which alone ought to be applied in the particular 
case. The difficulty which arises under such cir- 
cumstances is obviously very great; but it is 
vastly increased when the law itself, or the form 
or collocation of words in which the law is ex- 
pressed, has never been authoritatively expounded, 
but is to be discovered from decisions or usages, 
or from the opinions of unauthorised writers, 
who may have written much that is acknowledged 
to be existing law, and also, in the same books, 
much which is contrary to existing law. The 
decisions were subject to be, and may have been, 
altered by subsequent decisions, and the precise 
application of them to the case in question may 
only be ascertainable by means of an accurate 
historical and legal deduction from all that has 
passed in the courts on the subject ; and a Judge 
who seeks information as to a foreign Jaw, has 
not, in himself, the means of distinguishing the 
correct from the incorrect proposition of a text 
writer. Whoever has considered the nature of 
the difficulties which frequently arise in our own 
Courts in the investigation of English law, appli- 
cable to particular cases, and the mode of reason- 
ing and investigation by which it is endeavoured 
to surmount those difficulties, will perceive what 
presumption it would often, nay, generally be, in 
an English Judge to attempt to apply the same 
process to the investigation of a foreign law, and 
the consideration of its proper application to par- 
ticular cases. The rule of English law, that no 
knowledge of foreign law is to be imputed to an 
English Judge sitting in a Court of only English 
jurisdiction, is undoubtedly well founded ; and as 
cases arise in which the rights of parties litigating 
in English Courts cannot be determined without 
ascertaining, to some extent, what is the foreign 
law applicable in such cases, the foreign law and 
its application, like any other results of know- 
ledge and experience in matters of which no 
knowledge is imputed to the Judge, must be 
proved, as facts are proved, by appropriate evi- 
dence, i.¢. by properly qualified witnesses, or by 
witnesses who can state, from their own know- 
ledge and experience, gained by study and prac- 
tice, not only what are the words in which the 
law is expressed, but, also, what is the proper 
interpretation of those words, and the legal mean- 
ing and effect of them as applied to the case in 
question.” 

I may refer also to the practice of the 
High Court of Admiralty. When any 
question comes before it, which is to be 
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decided according to the rules of nautica] 
science, the Judge of that Court calls to 
his assistance some of the Elder Brethren 
of the Trinity House, and by their opinion 
he is invariably guided in his decision, 

I have not yet quite done with the argu- 
ment from analogy. From our own courts 
of law I would now direct your Lordships’ 
attention to the practice of other churches, 
In the Established Church of Scotland, 
the final decision of all questions relating 
to false doctrine rests with the Church 
Courts. True, they consist of lay elders 
as well as ministers ; but they are strietly 
Church Courts according to the constitu. 
tion of the Scottish Kirk, for the lay 
elders are office-bearers in the Kirk. The 
decision of spiritual questions is left en- 
tirely to those courts which the Church 
considers to be competent to decide them, 
In the churches of Prussia such frequent 
changes have been made, and not only, I 
am sorry to say, in external regulations 
and questions of discipline, but as to the 
profession of vital and essential doctrines, 
that it is not easy to say what the present 
state of those churches really is. But, 
according to the projected constitution of 
1850, a question of false doctrine, taught 
by a minister of the Evangelical Church, 
is to be decided by the Church itself, re- 
presented by a General Assembly, a mixed 
assembly of clergy and laity. With regard 
to the Roman Catholic Church, subsisting 
in Silesia, and the Rhenish provinces of 
Prussia, there is no interference whatever 
in questions of false doctrine, on the part 
of the Government, but they are left to 
the authorities of the Church, even in the 
case of professors in the universities. 

I have now, my Lords, in the last place, 
to notice, very briefly, some of the objec- 
tions which have been made to this Bill, 
partly in the public papers, and partly in 
petitions against it. And I must say that 
if no weightier arguments can be adduced 
against it than those which have been 
hitherto urged, I do not think that I have 
much to fear. One objection is, that the 
Bill proposes to constitute a new legisla- 
tive body, having power to frame new doc- 
trines. It is enough to say, in answer to 
this objection, that no power will be pos- 
sessed by the new court, which is not pos 
sessed by the present. Supposing that it 
was in contemplation to invest any persons 
with the power, not simply of determining 
of any particular opinion, whether it be 
consistent with the Church’s doctrine, 
(which is all that the Court of Appeal will 
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have to determine,) but of framing new 
doctrines; surely the Bishops would be 
more competent to exercise that power 
than the court as at present constituted. 

Another objection is, that the laity are 
to be excluded. Now one peculiar merit 
of the Bill is, that it retains the laity in 
the exercise of their proper and legitimate 
functions. It will not displace the Mem- 
bers of the Judicial Committee from their 
office, as judges of fact, judges of the law, 
and of the rules of justice; but they will 
have to take their measure of true or false 
doctrine from those who, I am bold to 
say, are more competent than themselves 
to judge of such questions. I am most 
anxious, my Lords, that the laity should 
know and exercise their privileges as mem- 
bers of the Church. By the fundamental 
principles of the Church of England all its 
different members, laity as well as clergy, 
have certain rights, and certain duties, 
upon the faithful discharge of which the 
safety and efficiency of the Church itself 
depend. There are common duties to be 
performed by all; but there are also par- 
ticular duties to be performed by particular 
members, and they are not to interfere with 
one another. 

I am clearly of opinion that no judicial 
tribunal is likely to be properly conducted, 
which is not presided over by a lawyer. 
There is a peculiar habit of mind formed 
in lawyers by study and long practice. 
When I wasa younger man I used to fancy 
myself a tolerably good ecclesiastical law- 
yer; but when I grew older, I learned to 
recognise that peculiar habit of observa- 
tion and thought, a sort of idiosyncrasy of 
legal minds, the result of long training and 
practice, which enables a lawyer to detect 
a flaw in argument, and to see at once the 
real strength or weakness of a case, and 
to apply to it the rules of law. I would 
have them employ that peculiar power of 
mind, in ecclesiastical causes, upon any 
legal question incident thereto; but I do 
not consider that it qualifies them to de- 
cide any point of religious doctrine. 

A third objection is of a rather singular 
character; the possibility of heterodoxy 
amongst the bishops. Now this may be a 
very good reason for requiring some change 
in the mode of appointing bishops; but not 
for depriving them of their legitimate ju- 
risdiction and inherent rights, when they 

ave been appointed to their office. 

_A fourth objection is, that the Bill will 
give to a majority of the bishops the power 
of determining the fitness of any man to 
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hold office in the Church. If this objec- 
tion has any weight, it applies much more 
strongly to the power, which a single bishop 
possesses, of preventing any person from 
entering into the sacred ministry of the 
Church, by refusing him ordination—a 
power which, I am persuaded, no man 
thinks of questioning. Besides, my Lords, 
as this power must reside somewhere, it 
is surely much better, if we look to the 
competency of the judges, that it should 
be entrusted to fourteen or fifteen bishops, 
than to six or seven lawyers. 

A difference of opinion amongst the 
bishops on a point of doctrine would un- 
doubtedly present a difficulty; but this is 
equally true with respect to convocation, 
or a council; and whatever the difficulty 
may be, we must look it boldly in the face. 
The Bill may possibly be modified in Com- 
mittee so as to obviate that difficulty; but 
at all events it is not to be put in compe- 
tition with the important principle involved 
in the Bill. 

The last objection which I think it ne- 
cessary to notice, is one which has been 
urged in a public print of great influence, 
namely, that it may be doubted, how far 
such an assembly of bishops as the Bill 
proposes, can be taken to represent the 
authority of the Church. My Lords, it 
certainly would not represent that autho- 
rity. According to the constitution of the 
Church, no person, nor any body of per- 
sons, can be held to possess, or represent 
its authority, except its legal representa- 
tives in convocation assembled. The 
meeting of bishops, contemplated in this 
Bill, would not be a synod of the Church, 
nor would it have the authority of the 
Church. 

My Lords, I will no longer trespass 
upon your indulgence. I have already 
done so at greater length than I wished; 
but on a subject with which your Lord- 
ships could not be expected to be familiar, 
I have thought it necessary to explain my 
views more in detail than would be neces- 
sary on ordinary occasions. I now leave 
the matter in your Lordships’ hands. It 
remains for you to decide a question of 
supreme importance to the Church, with 
whom is to rest, at least for some consid- 
erable time to come, the final adjudication 
of any doubt which may arise, and must 
be solved, whether a doctrine, alleged to 
be at variance with the teaching of the 
Church of England, be really so, or not. 
Putting aside for a moment the inquiry, 
who ought to be the judges of such a mat- 
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ter, according to the first principles of 
church government, the practice of the 
early church, and the theory of our own, 
I would humbly ask, Who are most likely 
to bring to its examination the qualifica- 
tions necessary to insure a right decision; 
a number of lay judges, whose studies and 
thoughts have taken a direction altogether 
away from the subject-matter to be decided; 
whose minds have been engrossed by pur- 
suits and inquiries of an entirely different 
nature; or the collective episcopate of Eng- 
land, consisting of men, who must be sup- 
posed to have been trained up from their 
early years in the study of theology, espe- 
cially of those branches which relate to the 
distinctive doctrines of their own church; 
men, to whom the consideration of such 
questions must, from the nature of their 
ordinary duties, be almost of every-day 
occurrence; who are more likely than any 
other persons to have looked at the doc- 
trine submitted to them in every point of 
view, and to have qualified themselves to 
pronounce a just and well-grounded opinion, 
as to its accordance with the Church’s 
standards of truth ? 

But, my Lords, I would not be under- 
stood to rest my case entirely upon the 
probabilities of superior fitness in point of 
theological learning. I rest it, also, and 
in the first place, on the inherent and in- 
defeasible right of the Church to teach 
and maintain the truth by means of her 
spiritual pastors and rulers; a right inhe- 
rent in her original constitution, and ex- 
pressly granted to her by her Divine Ilead, 
in the terms of the apostolical commission. 
On this point I will say no more. It will 
probably be dwelt upon by some of those 
who will follow me in the debate; but I 
cannot conclude without protesting against 
an inference, which may possibly be drawn 
from the fact of my having laid so much 
stress upon Acts of Parliament, and an- 
cient practice, and upon the question of 
comparative competency and fitness of 
judges, that I think lightly of what is in 
truth the fundamental and vital principle 
involved in this subject, namely, the inhe- 
rent and inalienable right of the bishops 
of the Church of England to be the judges 
of questions of its doctrine, duly submitted 
to them. 

I now commend this measure to your 
Lordships’ calm and serious consideration. 
I am myself almost overpowered by a con- 
templation of the results which are likely 
to follow from its rejection. I eommit it 
to your Lordships’ judgment, not without 
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anxiety and apprehension; but at the same 
time not without hope. Looking to its 
extreme gravity and importance, your 
Lordships will not be surprised, if I eon. 
clude, with somewhat more than ordinary 
solemnity, by the expression of a devout 
and earnest wish, that He, who has com. 
mitted to His Church the sacred deposit 
of His truth, may guide you to a right 
conclusion. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE felt 
it right to take the earliest opportunity of 
stating the view which he in common with 
the rest of Her Majesty’s Goverment en- 
tertained with respect to this most impor- 
tant—he might almost add perilous—mea- 
sure. He felt the disadvantage under 
which he laboured in attempting partially 
to follow a right rev. Prelate who spoke 
with so much authority upon any subject, 
but more especially upon one to which he 
had given so much consideration; in the 
absence, too, of a noble and learned Lord 
whom he might still call his much-esteem- 
ed and revered Colleague, the Lord Chan- 
eellor, who had for years sat upon the 
Woolsack, and who, if he had been pre- 
sent, would have stated the objections that 
are to be urged against the Bill with 
much greater authority and ability than he 
could. He (the Marquess of Lansdowne) 
was bound frankly and openly and expli- 
citly to state the alarm he felt at this mea- 
sure. In stating the grounds of that ap- 
prehension, he was sure he might claim 
the same favourable interpretation on the 
part of their Lordships whieh the right 
rev. Prelate had claimed, that nothing 
which he should say might be construed to 
imply anything so contrary to his intention 
as the slightest disrespect to that sacred 
and learned body whom the right rev. Pre- 
late proposed to constitute into a new tn- 
bunal, for which rev. body, in their proper 
functions, he entertained the utmost re- 
spect. Ie might state in the very outset 
that his motive for troubling their Lord- 
ships thus carly was because he objected 
at the present moment to any legislation 
at all on this subject; for he thought that 
misconstruction would inevitably be put 
upon any decision for altering in haste 
that tribunal which was the constitutional 
tribunal of this country for the trial of 
such eases, and which had for centuries 
exercised those functions. He said “in 
haste,”’ because he could not conceal from 
himself that the anxiety for passing the 
Bill in the present Session had been eon 
nected with the dissatisfaction whieh had 
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peen felt, if not expressed, at the decision 
of what, as only nominally belonging to it, 
he might call that august tribunal which 
was invested by the Crown, by the law, 
and by the constitution, with the adminis- 
tration of Her Majesty’s prerogative. He 
was satisfied, however, that whatever 
doubts the right rev. Prelate might have 
felt as to the particular sentence of that 
tribunal, he would disclaim the intention 
topass a censure upon the judgment which, 
after solemn argument and consideration, 
had recently been adopted by that body. 
But would the public entertain the same 
feeling? Would not they be led to think 
that it was because a certain decision had 
been pronounced by that tribunal, that, 
within four months afterwards, Parliament 
was called upon to interfere for the recon- 
stitution of such tribunal? He (the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne) spoke without any 
difficulty, and without any affectation of 
modesty upon this subject, as being himself 
only nominally a member of that tribunal, 
for it was well known to their Lordships, 
though it might not be equally well known 
to the public, that although, as President 
of the Council, he had necessarily a right 
of entrance to all its Committees, yet, 
upon questions of a judicial nature, he 
had thought it his duty never to interfere. 
The only connexion he had had with the 
proceedings of the Privy Council in this 
matter had been to tender his advice that 
the right rev. Prelate himself, the most 
rey. Prelate at the head of the Church, 
and the Archbishop of York, being Privy 
Councillors, should be especially summoned 
and invited to attend that tribunal for the 
purpose of affording their advice and as- 
sistance. He would not conceal from their 
Lordships that he, in common, as he be- 
lieved, with the great portion of the clergy 
of this country, and with a still larger por- 
tion of the Church laity, considered the 
judgment given by that tribunal to be one 
that had proved satisfactory. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” and a ery of ‘*No, no!”’] To all 
Churechmen, in the present unhappy—he 
had almost said distempered— state of 
men’s minds upon these subjects, it was 
Impossible that any decision could have 
given perfect satisfaction; but he believed 
the decision which had been pronounced 
had given as much satisfaction as the na- 
ture and difficulties of the subject per- 
mitted. He would ask their Lordships 
Whether they did not think that, under 
these circumstances, any attempt, not to 
set aside that tribunal, but to leave it with- 
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out a judgment, without an opinion strip- 
ped of all dignity, was not practically an 
imputation upon that body, to which none 
of their Lordships who were not prepared 
to make a great change in the constitution, 
could assent? He would ask what would 
be thought if any decision of a court called 
upon to administer the law, and which at- 
tracted more than an unusual share of 
public attention, was immediately followed 
by an attempt to alter the constitution of 
such a court, or to set it entirely aside ? 
Supposing that after the Court of King’s 
Bench, then presided over by Lord Mans- 
field, had given its decision on the impor- 
tant question of general warrants, a Bill 
had been instantly brought into Parliament 
to take away the jurisdiction of that court 
in cases of libel, would it not have been 
regarded by all mankind as a reflection 
upon the judgment so delivered? But 
although many noble Lords had been much 
dissatisfied with that decision, no one had 
suggested that the Court of King’s Bench 
should be deprived of its powers, or placed 
upon a footing different from that on which 
it then stood. For these reasons, then, 
he was not prepared to give his assent on 
the part of the Government to proceeding 
further with this Bill, or, at the present 
moment, with any legislative measure 
whatever, subject as such measure must 
be to manifest misinterpretation and mis- 
construction in the public mind. His ob- 
jection undoubtedly applied to any Bill 
whatever upon this important subject—a 
subject the importance of which he was 
satisfied their Lordships appreciated to its 
full extent. While, however, he objected 
generally to any legislation on this subject, 
he entertained the strongest objection to the 
particular measure proposed by the right 
rev. Prelate. That measure, in his opin- 
ion—and he thought it right to state it 
distinctly—struck a blow at Her Majesty's 
prerogative, and for the first time intro- 
duced into this country a tribunal, the de- 
cisions of which, in the language of the 
Bill, were to be considered as ‘ binding 
and conclusive,” depriving Her Majesty’s 
Privy Council, and consequently Her Ma- 
jesty Herself, of a power which—not in 
Protestant times only, since the Reforma- 
tion, but from the earliest times previously 
to the Reformation—had always been con- 
sidered the essential prerogative of the 
Crown—the government of the Church. 
The right rey. Prelate had said, that he 
did not think the exercise of that power had 
been an intolerable burden to the Church— 
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The Bisnor of LONDON: I went much 
further; I said I considered, not merely 
that it was not an intolerable burden, but 
that I thought it a great good. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE would 
go further than the right rev. Prelate, for 
he considered that power indispensable to 
the liberty of the Church; but by the pre- 
sent Bill, Her Majesty and her advisers 
would be shackled by decisions proclaimed 
upon the face of the measure to be binding 
and conclusive; and whatever opinions Her 
Majesty might entertain as to the course 
of judicature she was bound by oath to ad- 
minister, she would be deprived of all 
power to carry those opinions out. Every 
Privy Councillor was required to take an 
oath, that upon all questions that came be- 
fore him, he would speak his mind and act 
according to the decision of that mind; but 
how was he to do so if this Bill passed, and 
a decision was sent to him which was to be 
binding and conclusive, and with regard to 
which he had no option except that of re- 
cording such decision as binding upon the 
Crown? The agency of a body which was 
assumed to possess some dignity—the 
Privy Council—was to be employed for 
the mere ministerial purpose of sending 
questions in the first instance to a convo- 
cation of bishops, and receiving the deci- 
sion of that convocation, without being able 
to touch or alter the judgment, whatever 
the opinions of the Council might be on 
the subject. This was a function which 
he (the Marquess of Lansdowne) thought 
would be quite as well discharged by his 
excellent friend Mr. Greville, the clerk 
of the Privy Council, without setting the 
whole Council in motion to carry out the 
decrees of the right rev. Prelates. It was 
most important to keep in view that the 
power of the government of the Church 
was one which, at all times, before the Re- 
formation, at the Reformation, and since 
the Reformation, had formed one of the 
most essential prerogatives of the Crown. 
He was glad to find that this was acknow- 
ledged as a constitutional principle in what 
were called Catholic times. He had in his 
hand an extract from the Laws of King Ed- 
ward the Confessor, where it was said, Jllos 
decet vocari reges qui vigilanter defendunt 
et regunt ecclesiam Dei et populum ejus, 
imitati Regem Psalmographum dicentem 
* Non habitabit in medio domts mew qui 
facit superbiam.’”’ In the Statutes of 
Clarendon it was also laid down that— 
‘If appeals arise they ought to proceed 
from the archdeacon to the bishop, from 
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the bishop to the archbishop, and lastly to 
the King (if the archbishop fail in doing 
justice), so that the controversy be ended 
in the Archbishop’s Court by a precept 
from the King, and so that it go no fur. 
ther without the King’s consent.” From 
the period of the Reformation there were a 
series of examples which he thought es- 
tablished beyond a doubt the fact that the 
Crown had uniformly exercised the power 
of controlling decisions in ecclesiastical 
causes, of pronouncing upon such causes 
through persons whom it thought fit to 
employ, and of setting aside the decisions 
of those persons. He begged to remind 
the House that the Court of Delegates 
was constituted not of ecclesiastics only, 
but of some ecclesiastics and some civil- 
ians. The right rev. Prelate had stated, 
that no noblemen were appointed members 
of that court, but he had not stated that 
among the members there were uniformly 
civilians. He (the Marquess of Lansdowne) 
had been informed, also, by one of the 
most eminent civilians in this country, who 
had had occasion to look through the com- 
missions constituting the Court of Dele- 
gates, that when questions of fact and not 
of doctrine were to be decided, it was re- 
quired that no decree should be pronounced 
without the presence and assent of a com- 
mon law Judge. This led him to take no- 
tice of a fallacy which ran through great 
part of the right rev. Prelate’s speech. It 
should never be forgotten that the ques- 
tion to be determined in the case supposed 
was a question of fact and law, not a ques- 
tion of what the law ought to be. If the 
questions to be decided by the Privy Coun- 
cil were questions of doctrine in the sense 
the right rev. Prelate implied requiring 
the power—questions relating to the doc- 
trines that ought to be taught, and requir- 
ing for their decision the careful study of 
theology—he (the Marquess of Lansdowne) 
would entirely agree with the right rev. 
Prelate, that such a tribunal ought to be 
constituted of spiritual persons, and of 
spiritual persons only. But he denied the 
interpretation of the right rev. Prelate. 
He considered that they were dealing with 
arguments and rules which were facts, and 
homilies that were facts, and that they 
were not, in the present century, to endea- 
vour to discover whether new doctrines 
should be added, or old doctrines altered. 
He was not prepared for this; and if we 
must enter on such an inquiry, he should 
not be prepared to conduct it in the way 
to which the right rev. Prelate pointed. 
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He was no friend to the expediency of re- 
yiving convocations, well remembering the 
emphatie words of one of the greatest 
statesmen in this country, and one of 
those most attached to its ecclesiastical 
establishment—he meant Mr. Burke— 
who, while stating that the convocation 
and its powers, though dormant, still ex- 
jsted in this country, and might be called 
forth at any moment, observed, that those 
who did restore it might find they had con- 
jured up a spirit which would dare to defy 
them. He (the Marquess of Lansdowne) 
doubted whether the calling together of the 
convocation would conduce to peace; but, 
if he did advise the assembling of the con- 
vocation, he would not exclude from it the 
inferior clergy. He would not have the 
assembly composed of bishops, and exclude 
from it all men who had the misfortune not 
to be bishops. [The Bishop of Lonpon : 
Hear, hear!] He was glad to hear 
the right reverend Prelate intimate his 
assent. If they were to raise up new 


doctrines, and modify old doctrines, they 
could only do it by a convocation, and 
there could be no convocation, according to 
the laws and constitution of this country, 
unless it ineluded with the bishops the in- 


ferior clergy. He did not say that it would 
be wrong or unconstitutional to call together 
the convocation, but he thought it would be 
in the highest degree inexpedient. The ob- 
ject of the right reverend Prelate, as he had 
stated, was to produce peace and concord : 
but it was certain that, when they had got 
rid of the present tribunal, composed of a 
limited number of persons, and had substi- 
tuted for it another tribunal composed of a 
much greater number of persons, bringing 
to that tribunal preconceived opinions—he 
would not call them preconceived prejudices 
—did their Lordships believe that when all 
the scattered winds of doctrine which un- 
fortunately prevailed at this moment in this 
country were forcibly driven within the 
walls oceupied by this new body, a state of 
harmony and peace would be immediately 
produced? He doubted whether such har- 
mony would be established either within the 
precincts of the tribunal, or among the pub- 
lie without the walls who entertained con- 
flicting opinions on the points at issue. If 
it should unfortunately become notorious 
that, under this Bill, there was a bare ma- 
Jority of the bishops entertaining a particu- 
lar view of the doctrinal question submitted 
to them, while the minority—including per- 
haps the two archbishops, and perhaps 
those prelates who were believed by the 
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public to possess the greatest amount of 
learning and information on the subject— 
held opposite opinions, did the right rev. 
Prelate think that the acquiescence of the 
public—aye, of the clergy—would be given 
to the decision? Those persons must be very 
ignorant of human nature who entertained 
such an opinion—who thought that because 
in a body of 32 persons 17 or 18 persons 
decided one way, and 14 or 15 another, the 
minority would give up their opinions for 
those of the majority—or that, when the 
members of the Lower House of Convoca- 
tion were altogether excluded from the de- 
liberation, they would for the sake of peace 
and harmony abandon their own views. 
The right rev. Prelate had said, that the 
object of his measure was to take the deci- 
sion of these questions out of the hands of 
incompetent persons, and intrust it to per- 
sons who were competent, giving the reality 
to the latter, and leaving nothing but the 
form to the others. He almost thought that 
the rev. Prelate at one time seemed to in- 
timate that the decisions of this body would, 
by being repeated one after the other, 
gradually lead to an alteration or ameliora- 
tion of the doctrine of the Church. 

The Bisnor of LONDON said, he cer- 
tainly had not done so. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE was 
exceedingly glad to hear it. If the object 
of this tribunal was not in any way to affect 
existing doctrines—if its powers were to be 
confined, as he thought they ought to be, 
to the decision of facts, to determine whe- 
ther certain doctrines were or were not 
held by the Church of England, then he 
could only say that he thought learned lay- 
men were best fitted to determine such 
matters. The right rev. Prelate had said, 
that he had observed that pecular idiosyn- 
cracy—that constitution of men’s minds 
acquired in practising the law, which sin- 
gularly enabled them to detect and sift bad 
from good evidence, and upon that good 
evidence to found a just decision. He (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne) asked them for a 
just decision, not from persons pretending 
to be conversant with theology, but from 
persons able to distinguish what were au- 
thorities in theology and what were not. 
The courts of law were frequently called 
upon to decide difficult cases, with respect 
to which they did not possess those particu- 
lar branches of knowledge which would en- 
able them confidently to come to a deci- 
sion. But what did they do in such a 
case? Did they call upon the Queen to 
establish another tribunal? No; but they 
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called before them, as the Privy Council 
did in the case they recently decided, the 
persons best qualified by learning and ex- 
perience to give information on the subject. 
That had been done with regard to other 
not unimportant sciences, as well as with 
regard to theology, which was undoubtedly, 
in many respects, the most important of all 
sciences. When the originality of Mr. 
Watts’s invention, which involved the most 
abstruse and minute questions of chemistry, 
for which he claimed a patent, was dis- 
puted, the case came before the Court of 
Chancery; but although that court was 
composed of laymen, who had probably 
little or no chymical knowledge, and their 
decision affected various important inter- 





ests, it never occurred to any one in Par- 
liament to call upon the Crown to constitute 
a new tribunal, consisting of Dr. Priestley, 
Dr. Black, or other great chymists of the 
day, who might thoroughly understand the 
subject, to decide the case. The Court of | 
Chancery called before it chymist after 
chymist; it took time to deliberate, and 
pronounced a judgment which gave to all 
parties, chymists included, the most per- 
fect satisfaction. Upon the question which 
had recently been agitated, he (the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne) could pretend to give 
no authoritative opinion; but, from looking 
at the declarations of our ancestors, at the 
statements of eminent divines holding vari- 
ous opinions, at the Articles of the Church, 
and at the opinions of the best writers on 
those Articles, he had come to the conclu- 
sion that it was the wise intention of the 
founders of the Church to leave a certain | 
latitude; and he considered that any at- 
tempt to go back from that wise policy, so 
far from conducing to peace and quiet, 
would be an incitement to dissension. To 
adopt the principle proposed, would be, in 





his opinion, the surest way of preventing 
the efficacious union of good and wise an 
holy men for the purpose of advancing | 
those truly great interests in which our 
religion, our prosperity, our happiness here 
and hereafter were involved. Make points 
of doctrine a question of the decision of a 
bare majority of the bishops, and the fer- 





ment in the public mind, so far from being 

appeased, would simply resolve itself into | 
the form of agitated speculation as to the | 
time when other bishops should come with | 
different opinions to form a majority decid- | 
ing the other way. In such a state of | 
things, when a bishop should be appointed, | 
the question with the public would be, not | 
whether he was a good man, a wise man, 


a pious man, but what were his views with 
reference to the last decree of the bishops ? 
There would be endless consideration and 
reconsideration of doctrines, which, if raised, 
should be decided once for all—decided by 
an impartial tribunal—that was to say, by 
a tribunal with no preconceived opinions, 
learned in the law, accustomed to weigh 
evidence, and thus best prepared, when 
called upon by their Sovereign, to inform 
Her what ought to be the doctrine, what 
was the fact, and what the law. Having 
said thus much, he had no objection to 
state that, though not prepared to legislate 
on the subject, he considered it desirable, 
while preserving the judicature established 
by his noble and learned Friend opposite, 
and the prerogatives of the Crown as hi- 
therto exercised, that, for the purpose of 
showing the public that these questions 
could not be determined without the great 
authorities of the Church being fully heard, 
it should not be left to the Crown, or to the 
President of the Council, as in the recent 
case, merely to invite the attendance of 
right rev. Prelates, but that any bishop, 
being a Privy Councillor, should de jure 
be a member of the tribunal in such cases; 
and he considered further, that any men- 
ber of the Council, not being a member also 
of the Chureh of England, ought not to sit 
in such cases. He thought that these re- 
gulations might very advantageously be a 
subject for future consideration; but as to 
the Bill before their Lordships, believing 
that its only effect would be to aid in keep- 
ing alive the heats and differences now un- 
happily existing, he should move, and he 
did so most respectfully, that it be read a 
second time that day six months, 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, having heard 
the able and practical speech of the right 
rev. Prelate, as well as the forcible argu- 
ment of his noble Friend the President of 


/the Council, he considered that he had 


now heard all that could be said on both 
sides of the question. He was afraid he 
should find himself in a position not un- 
usual with Members who belonged to no 
party in the State—that of giving satis- 
faction to neither side, being unable 
either to .adopt the Bill, or instantly to 
reject it. If he was called upon to say 
‘Aye’ or ‘ No” to the Bill, as it now 
stood, he should vote for postponing the 
second reading. The position in which 
he himself stood was so peculiar as to en- 
courage him to grapple with the difficulties, 
neither few in number nor small in amount, 
that surrounded this important question— 
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important because it trenched upon great | his noble Friend, that if it were proposed 
constitutional principles, because the peo-/| to change the constitution of the Judicial 
Je of England had their eyes directed to | Committee radically, that argument would 
the controversy, but, above all, important | be irresistible ; but his noble Friend must 
for this reason—that they now saw the| not be led away by his own argument. 
yenerable fabric of the Church placed in| Such was not the proposition. At the 
cireumstances—God forbid that he should | same time, as he had already observed, 
have to say of jeopardy! but—such as must there were objections to the Bill which 
cause anxiety to her sincere well-wishers. | must be removed before he could assent to 
It was his (Lord Brougham’s) Bill that it. One of its first provisions was, that 
constituted the Judicial Committee ; it by the decision of the prelates as to the 
was he, also, who had abolished the Court | doctrines of the Church, the Judicial Com- 
of Delegates. He believed his noble and mittee should be bound. He utterly ob- 
learned Friend on the woolsack would jected to any such proposition. As a 


agree with him, that the abolition of the 
old Court of Review did take away from | 
the Church, to a certain extent, the secu- 
rity which she had possessed for the sound- 
ness of her doctrines. There was a great 
schism, at least, of opinion in the Church. | 
‘hat the Church was now threatened with | 


member of that body, he objected to bind 
the Judicial Committee by any decision 


| out of it; because he, as a member of it, 


was sworn to administer justice there ac- 
cording to his own conscience, and not 
according to the decisions of any other 
party whatever. But it was said that this 


an extension of this schism, with a widen- | provision was analogous to the practice of 
ing of the breach, he could not doubt; | the Court of Chancery, which directed 
and the House was called upon to take/ cases to be sent to the courts of law for 


care that no measure should receive their | 
sanction which had the least chance of | 
extending the schism and widening the | 
breach. They were, therefore, called upon, | 
not hastily, or without the fullest consider- 
ation, to reject a measure proposed with a | 


their opinion. No doubt such was ‘the 
practice of the Court of Chancery; but 
the Court of Chancery was not bound by 
the opinions of the courts of law. His 
noble and learned Friend upon the wool- 
sack well remembered the case which Lord 


Lord Eldon 


view of healing the breach. Upon these | Eldon was so fond of telling. 
considerations he was opposed to an/|had a question before him — whether 
immediate rejection of the Bill; but at ' an estate was an estate in fee, for life, 
the same time he was favourable to a con-| or in tail; and he asked for the opin- 
sideration of how far the objections to it ions of the courts of law upon it. One 
could be removed, which, if they continued | court said it was an estate in fee, another 
unremoved, must of necessity lead to his | that it was an estate for life, and the third 
pronouncing a direct negative against it. | that it was in tail. Whereupon, said Lord 
He could not help feeling that the Judicial | Eldon, “‘I decided that there was no 
Committee of the Privy Council had been | estate at all, and I had the unanimous 
framed without the expectation of questions | concurrence of all Westminster Hall,” 
like that which had produced the present | except, he supposed, of the three courts. 
measure being brought before it. It was| This would convince his right rev. Friend 
ereated for the consideration of a totally | that he was completely wrong in supposing 
different class of eases; and he had no| there was any analogy between his own 
doubt that, if it had been constituted with | proposition and the practice of the Court 
a view to such eases as the present, some | of Chancery; for the Bill, as it stood, 
other arrangement would have been made. | called upon the Judicial Committee to fol- 
But was it, as his noble Friend said, | low the answer given in any case sent to 
dangerous to introduce any measure at all? | them by the first meeting of the assem- 


The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: I 
said it was inexpedient at the present 
moment. 

Lorp BROUGHAM : His noble Friend 
said, it was inexpedient, at present, to 
legislate, when men’s minds were in a 
fervour upon the subject, and that it was 
not desirable to make any change in the 
constitution of the Judicial Committee just 
after the recent decision. He agreed with 





bled prelates, which might be carried there 
by the barest majority. There were 
twenty-seven bishops, and he feared the 
history of human weakness precluded the 
possibility of their being unanimous upon 
any case so sent to them. There might, 
then, be fourteen one way, and thirteen 
another. But the Bill pvovided that a 
bare majority—a majority of fourteen to 
thirteen—should bind the Judicial Com- 
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mittee, though upon the evidence before 
them they might all the while be of opin- 
ion that the thirteen were the more trust- 
worthy guides. The Judicial Committee 
might find that in the thirteen were con- 
tained the flowers of the flock, and that 
in the fourteen were contained—he could 
not say anything but flowers—but certainly 
not the most brilliant flowers. It was 
monstrous to suppose that such a plan 
could ever be agreed to, for there was 
no reason or common sense in it. 
But then it was said, there was great ad- 
vantage in these opinions being obtained. 
He thought they would be rather injurious 
to the peace and character of the Church, 
as well as to the Judicial Committee. Men 
were not likely to agree together solely 
upon account of the great importance of a 
question, and he feared least of all in the- 
ological matters; for he had generally 
observed in the history of such matters, 
that they were like gravitation—the at- 
traction was inversely as their distance 
from each other. The nearer two opinions 
were together, the greater the heat of con- 
troversy between their supporters. Four- 
teen bishops decide one doctrine not to be 
the doctrine of the Church; thirteen, that 
itis. But this was not all. If Mr. Gorham 
was right, the other party was wrong. 
Was that all? Was Mr. Gorham alone 
found to be wrong? No such thing— 
for there must be a case sent for the 
opinion of the prelates. See then the re- 
sponsibility incurred by the Judical Com- 
mittee. They must pronounce thirteen 
bishops, the minority, heterodox. Such 
would be precisely the effect of twenty- 
seven bishops being consulted upon a man’s 
orthodoxy; for the majority could not de- 
cide that Mr. Gorham was orthodox, with- 
out also practically deciding that their own 
minority were heretodox, or, in plain terms, 
that they were guilty of heresy. How then 
was this difficulty to be removed? Before 
entering upon that question, he would just 
advert to the prevailing errors with which 
the Judicial Committee were surrounded 
among the public upon this question. No- 
thing was more common than to hear the 
question, ‘‘ Why do the Judicial Commit- 
tee, who are mere laymen, presume to re- 
verse the decision of an ecclesiastical 
court?’’ His reply to that was, that Sir 
Herbert Jenner was just as much a lay- 
man as he was. ‘‘ Aye,” but it was added, 
‘‘he is appointed by the Archbishop.” 
But that would neither make him a prelate, 
a minister, nor even a deacon of the Church, 
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much less a spiritual person; and Sir Her. 
bert Jenner, except he took holy orders, 
would continue a layman to the end of his 
time. He was no spiritual judge then, but 
a lay judge. Then, it is reiterated, he was 
appointed by the Archbishop, and that made 
him in some way a spiritual judge. No 
doubt; but he (Lord Brougham) was ap- 
pointed to the Judicial Committee by the 
head of the Church direct, the Sovereign 
who appointed the Archbishop himself; 
therefore he was just as little a layman as 
Sir Herbert Jenner, and his court, the Ju- 
dicial Committee, was as much a spiritual 
court as Sir Herbert Jenner’s. Then it 
was asked, how can lay judges arrive at 
the soundest decisions upon doctrinal ques- 
tions? Why, just as the Judges arrived 
at sound decisions upon questions of rights 
of patent, of chemistry, of optics, of me- 
chanics, or any other science. They would 
form their own opinions upon the evidence 
of the most skilful and learned men upon 
these several subjects; and he contended 
that it might be just the same with the- 
ological doctrine. The doctrines of the 
Church of England were prescribed by the 
Act of Uniformity, her Articles, her Liturgy, 
and her discipline. He would have ques- 
tions upon these doctrines decided by the 
Judicial Committee, upon the evidence and 
the opinions of such learned men as were 
brought before them; and, in respect to 
the great importance of the subject, and to 
divisions of opinion or principle, he was for 
trying whether any easy and practicable 
mode could not be given for the explana- 
tion of their judgment upon questions of 
difficulty when they came before them. 
First, then, with regard to the analogous 
powers of the Court of Chancery. He was 
most distinctly in favour of the Judicial 
Committee being enabled to take the 
opinion of qualified prelates; but on no 
aecount would he consent to their opinion 
being binding upon the Judicial Committee. 
In the next place, in order to avoid the 
anomalous and perilous, or, at any rate, 
most inconvenient cousequences of twenty- 
seven prelates meeting for discussion, he 
was for having no such convocation what- 
ever. But he would enable the whole 
body of prelates, if they pleased, to choose 
three or four of their number (he should 
prefer three), whose opinion should be re- 
ported to the Judicial Committee to aid 
them, to inform the consciences of the 
Committee in arriving at a final decision. 
But another course had been suggested 
well deserving of attention—substitute 4 
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certain number of prelates, to whom a case, 
after the manner of the Court of Chancery, 
may be sent by the Judicial Committee, 
that is, to the prelates whom they may 
choose. They would choose, say four, 
persons in whom the Church had the great- 
est confidence, and receive the opinions of 
those four prelates, acting by the majority, 
as the opinions of the court of law are 
given. His (Lord Brougham’s) mind went 
entirely with this, and he had reason to 
think if the Bill went elsewhere it would 
be considered as materially improving the 
measure. He spoke as a member of the 
Judicial Committee over which he had pre- 
sided for seventeen years, and he declared 
that in some cases he required the aid of a 
spiritual body in forming his judgment. He 
had felt the want of it in Eslin v. Mascot 
severely. He had now stated his opinion 
in the hope that these suggestions, being 
adopted, would lead to a cordial concur- 
rence in the second reading. He trusted 
they would be adopted. He was against 


the Bill as it stood, for he considered it 
perilous in the extreme; but as a sincere 
Member of the Church, he hoped they 
would, at least ultimately, be assented to. 
This was his earnest hope and trust, for 


he found, from all the communications he 
received, how alarming and vexing this 
question was to sincere members of the 
Church, of whom he was one. Of all 
churches that ever existed that Church was 
the most pious, the most tolerant, and the 
most learned; or, he should rather say, 
combined these great qualities the most 
signally. No church but the Anglican 
Church combined within itself so much 
of the qualities indispensable to a true 
church—piety the first, and learning the 
next, with charity, meekness, and tolera- 
tion. Of all the intelligent Dissenters with 
whom he had had intercourse, he had 
hardly known one whose opinion was worth 
consulting, who did not say, ‘‘ God forbid 
that evil should happen tothe Church! for 
where should we find another so tolerant 
and so charitable ?”” He hoped therefore 
that the existing breach, instead of being 
widened by legislation, would be healed; 
that the schism, disquiet, animosity, and 
anxiety that now prevailed and vexed so 
many of our fellow-countrymen belong- 
ing to the Establishment, but which gave 
such pleasure to its enemies, would cease; and 
that the Church itself might rise, renewed 
and strengthened by its temporary obscura- 
tion caused by schism, was a wish in which 
heheartily joined the right reverend Prelate. 
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The Bisnor of ST. DAVID’S said, that 
until recently he had entertained a hope, 
and at one time a very sanguine hope, that 
it might have been in his power to give his 
humble support to the Bill brought in by 
his right rev. Friend (the Bishop of Lon- 
don); but it had been with great pain that, 
after very anxious and mature considera- 
tion, he had found himself bound to aban- 
don that hope. He, therefore, felt that it 
was due to himself and to his right rever- 
end Brethren, that he should trespass for 
a few minutes on their Lordships’ atten- 
tion while he stated the grounds which 
had forced him to that conclusion. Even 
though he had continued to entertain, 
with regard to the measure, that degree 
of favourable opinion which he once felt 
for it, he should still have found it impos- 
sible to give his assent to it without some 
material qualifications. He should have 
thought it neccessary to protest against 
being considered as agreeing or sympa- 
thising with the view taken of this measure 
by some of its supporters. He should have 
felt himself called upon to state that certain 
features in the Bill, which were regarded, 
he believed, by many as among its chief 
attractions and its highest recommenda- 
tions appeared to him as objections and dis- 
advantages, which, though not absolutely 
fatal, nor sufficient in themselves to require 
that he should dissent from it, were ex- 
ceedingly injurious to it. He could not 
assent to the doctrine which he had seen 
stated out of doors, and which, if he was 
not mistaken, he had even heard uttered in 
the course of the present debate, that there 
resided in the body of bishops, in their of- 
ficial character, any peculiar and exclusive 
prerogative, or even any such pre-eminent 
and transcendent qualification, as to render 
them the only proper judges on questions 
of doctrine which might arise within the 
Church. So far was he from sharing in 
that opinion, that he should have thought 
that the constitution of the proposed Court 
of Appeal would have been greatly im- 
proved if there had been associated with 
the Prelates, or with any number of them, 
a certain number of members drawn, not 
only from the other orders of the clergy, 
but also from the laity. He was not pre- 
pared to say whether such an admixture 
would have been found practicable or not; 
but he was certainly strongly inclined to 
think that it would have been an improve- 
ment in the constitution of the court, and 
that it would have removed a material ob- 
jection to that tribunal. But had there 
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been no question involved in the measure 
more serious than this, he might, perhaps, 
have found it consistent with his duty to 
vote for the second reading, in the hope 
that its imperfections might be so far re- 
moved as to avoid the disadvantages which 
appeared to him likely to result from the 
proposed constitution of the court. But 
there were other grounds of objection to 
the measure, as proposed by his right 
rev. Friend, and abstractions from the 
amendments which had been suggested 
to their Lordships, which he, at all events, 
found it impossible to surmount. One of 
the most exceptionable portions of the Bill, 
in his judgment, was that clause which 
rendered the opinion of the assembled 
bishops upon a point of doctrine binding 
and conclusive on the members of the Ju- 
dicial Committee. That clause had been 
objected to in the course of the present 
debate upon grounds the strength and 
cogency of which must be evident to all; 
and yet he did not think that the ar- 
guments which had already been urged 
against it were either the only ones, or 
the strongest and most cogent that it was 
possible to advance. There were others 
which had not been noticed, but which 
appeared to him more powerful still. The 
principal reason why he protested against 
that clause was, that it interfered in a 
great degree with the rights of conscience 
of the members of the Judicial Committee 
considered not merely as such, but also as 
Christian men, and as members of the 
Chureh of England. The expediency and 
propriety of having the Committee com- 
posed exclusively of members of the Church 
had been repeatedly insisted upon; and 
this point being granted, he would ask 
how it could be reasonably desired or ex- 
pected that a lay member of the Chureh, 
who had devoted much of his attention to 
questions of this kind, who—barring the 
alleged spiritual prerogative—was as com- 
petent to form an intelligent opinion on 
them as any bishop of the Church, and 
who had arrived at a positive and con- 
scientious conviction on the subject—how, 
he asked, was it reasonable, or desirable, 
or how was it consistent with the rights of 
conscience, that such a man should be 
bound and fettered by the opinions of other 
men, and that he should be compelled, not 
only tacitly to adopt them, but practically 
to carry them into effect? This was in 
itself a grave objection to the Bill, and yet 
it was not the objection which weighed 
most in his mind. He was not insensible 
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to the force of the arguments by which 
his right rev. Friend had endeavoured to 
show that the measure was in perfect har. 
mony with the genius and spirit and prin. 
ciples of the Church. He was willing, for 
argument’s sake, to admit that at a dif. 
ferent period, and under different cireum. 
stances, the Bill might have been well 
adapted to the general purpose for which 
it was intended; but he held that they had 
no right to consider the measure in that 
general light, but that they were bound to 
take it in connection with existing circum. 
stances. He could not at all go along with 
his right rev. Friend in that part of his 
speech in which he endeavoured to remove 
from their Lordships’ minds the impression 
which so generally prevailed, that the 
measure had originated in the peculiar cir. 
cumstances and transactions of the time. 
And when his right rev. Friend alluded to 
the proceedings which took place among 
the bishops, assembled to consider the 
measure, his recollection did not quite ge 
along with him on that point. It was very 
true and was quite notorious, that his right 
rev. Friend had long been engaged in 
framing a measure for the same general 
purpose as the present; but it had always 
appeared and did still appear to him, that 
the measure in its peculiar distinctive char- 
acter had arisen entirely out of the excite- 
ment occasioned by the recent judgment. 
Indeed, until he heard his right rev. 
Friend’s speech, he had not supposed that 
there was a man in the country who doubt- 
ed that fact. He must, therefore, take the 
liberty of assuming that the special design 
of the measure was to provide a remedy 
for a recent existing evil, and to restore 
peace, tranquillity, and harmony to the 
Church. And then he would ask their 
Lordships to consider whether the means 
were or were not adapted to the end, If 
the object was to produce peace and tran- 
quillity in the Church, he should wish to 
know what party in the Church it was 
likely to conciliate or satisfy. There was 
a large and powerful party in the Church 
who, though they did not adopt certain 
opinions which were supposed to be af- 
firmed by the recent judgment, neverthe- 
less he believed that the judgment was 
substantially right—that it was a great 
blessing to the Churech—and that it had 
averted from her a serious evil and danger. 
IIe did not mean to deny that even among 
those persons there were many, probably 
the majority of them, who were very much 
dissatisfied with the constitution of the 
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existing court of appeal in spiritual mat- 
ters, for they had objected most strongly 
to the court below, which passed the sen- 
tence that had been reversed by the exist- 
ing court of appeal; and he had a right, 
therefore, to infer that they were equally 
dissatisfied with the constitution of the 
Judicial Committee of Council as a court 
for deciding questions of this description. 
But still he believed it to be a clear and 
incontestable fact, that this was not the 
party whom the present measure would 
conciliate. On the contrary, they viewed 
it with a considerable degree of distrust, 
jealousy, and alarm. Who then were the 
persons who were to be conciliated by it? 
Were they those who had expressed alarm, 
dismay, and consternation—for such was 
the language which he had seen used—at 
the recent decision? Many of them had 
publicly declared themselves dissatisfied 
with the present measure. Others, indeed, 
there were who approved of it. But he 
would beg their Lordships to consider what 
were the grounds on which these persons 
hailed it with their approval. Was it that 
they were satisfied with it as a final mea- 
sure? Or was it not rather because they 
regarded it as a stepping-stone by which 


they might advance to something beyond 
it? And this was just the point in which 
he saw an insurmountable objection to the 


present Bill. He could not describe its 
probable practical effect as anything but 
this—to open a new arena of thological 
controversy, and to invite new combatants 
to try their strength in it, and fight what 
they would call the battle of the Church. 
He begged that he might not be misunder- 
stood. He did not mean to intimate that 
there would be any disposition in the mem- 
bers of the proposed tribunal, either col- 
lectively or individually, to give the small- 
est encouragement to such a spirit. On 
the contrary, he was convinced that they 
would do everything in their power to 
check it. And he would say, with little 
fear of contradiction, that, if they were to 
select from the whole body of the Church, 
and from every order in it, a set of per- 
sons to be appointed for this purpose, it 
would be very difficult to find the same 
number of men who would in all proba- 
bility exercise the powers to be vested in 
them with a greater degree of discretion, 
moderation, and impartiality, than he 
firmly believed would be found in the pro- 
posed court of appeal. But unfortunately 
it would not rest with them whether such 
4 spirit should be evoked or not. It would 
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rest with a few unquiet spirits, who would 
seize this opportunity, would rush into the 
arena, and grasp the instrument which 
would thus be placed in their hands for 
the purpose, consciously or unconsciously, 
of widening that breach in the Church 
which their Lordships must all deplore. 
He thought it was impossible for any one 
who attended to the signs of the times 
to say that this was an imaginary or chi- 
merical danger. For his own part he 
could not shut his eyes to what was pas- 
sing around him, or his ears to the lan- 
guage used on public occasions by persons 
who did not scruple to avow that they 
looked forward to a disruption between 
Church and State as a possible contin- 
gency; as a calamity indeed, but not as 
the greatest of calamities, but rather as 
the least of two evils—the other evil being 
the failure of their own peculiar schemes 
for the improvement of the Church. And 
if there were persons who did not scruple 
to avow this, he could not but strongly 
suspect that there were others who viewed 
such a disruption in a still more favour- 
able light, not as an evil at all, but as a 
positive good. But this much at least he 
was sure of, that if, as was very commonly 
suspected—and he wished it was without 
sufficient grounds—there were persons who 
considered the ‘* Euthanasia’? of the 
Church of England to be its final merging 
in the Church of Rome, and who were de- 
sirous of hastening that consummation, 
the course which he thought such persons 
would be most likely to take for that ob- 
ject would be to produce, if possible, such 
a rupture and division within the Church 
as would eliminate from it those of its 
members who were most firmly attached to 
the principles of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion; because they would readily suppose 
that as soon as that consummation took 
place, there would be interposed but a 
feeble obstacle to that which they looked 
forward to beyond. ‘‘ Divide et impera,”’ 
he believed, was still a Roman maxim, and 
he was afraid it was fast becoming an 
English one; and he believed that those 
who were most eager to promote the divi- 
sion would be the foremost to give in their 
allegiance to the subsequent dominion. 
There was one way in which this measure 
would directly tend to that end, and that 
was by rendering almost inevitable a fatal 
division in one great body of the Church, 
namely, the Episcopate. That evil had 
been already pointed out in the course of 
the debate; and to his mind it was an 
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unavoidable consequence of the measure, 
and one which he thought would defy 
even the genius and learning of the noble 
and learned Lord (Lord Brougham) to 
disentangle from it. He saw, also, great 
evil and inconvenience in decisions af- 
fecting the civil rights of the clergy 
on account of their adherence to opin- 
ions held possibly by a large minority 
of the bishops of their Church. But he 
viewed even that inconsistency and incon- 
venience, great as they were, with less 
alarm than the possible collisions of the 
bishops amongst themselves, and the con- 
sequent abatement of their authority and 
influence, both in the Church at large, and 
in their several dioceses. He did not wish 
to conceal that in the temporary adhesion 
which he had given to this measure, he had 
been chiefly influenced by the authority of 
the right rev. Prelate who had introduced 
this Bill, to whom, on account of his emi- 
nent station, his long experience, his great 
ability, and, above all, on account of the 
uniform moderation with which he had 
steered, cautiously and judiciously, between 
opposite extremes of opinion and party, 
he conceived that such deference was legi- 
timately due. But, after all, he must act 
on his own convictions, and not on those 
of another man. Still he did not feel 
himself bound to divide against a measure 
from which a majority of his right rev. 
Brethren anticipated, he believed, much 
benefit. But it was quite impossible for 
him, with the convictions and opinions he 
had expressed, to share with them the re- 
sponsibility of an experiment which he be- 
lieved in his conscience, so far from being 
a remedy for existing evils, was likely 
greatly to multiply and aggravate the diffi- 
culties and dangers of the Church. 

Lorp REDESDALE regretted the 
change of opinion avowed by the right 
rev. Prelate, because it was another in- 
stance of that want of courage in the 
bench of Bishops which had led to so much 
of our present difficulties. What was 
wanted now was a clear and well-defined 
statement of the doctrine of the Church ; 
and yet the right rev. Prelate seemed to 
think that the Church might be left to go 
on with its ministers holding every variety 
of opinion, Such a state of things was 
impossible. It was impossible, in the pre- 
sent crisis in the Church, that matters 
could be left to stand as they now were 
without more serious evils and more un- 
desirable effects being produced. The 
right rey. Prelate said that the measure 
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was viewed with doubtful satisfaction by 
both parties—that it was disliked by low 
Churchmen, and regarded by high Church. 
men only as a step to some ulterior pur. 
pose. He (Lord Redesdale) wished there 
was no such thing as party in the Church, 
It was the duty of their Lordships, at all 
events, to disregard party, and to legislate 
for that body of the Church, that large 
and important body of men, who accepted 
the Church as the Church, and were will. 
ing to be bound by her Articles, her Li- 
turgy, her formularies. The course now 
pursued was to give a little temporary tri. 
umph to the one party or the other, and 
by that triumph to weaken the Church; 
for those who were most active in keeping 
up extreme parties were not the most nu- 
merous or the best members of the Church. 
In petty disputes, perhaps, the right rey, 
Prelate’s prescription of letting things 
take their chance might do no harm; but 
when the doctrines of the Church were as- 
sailed, her usefulness impeded, and her 
members discouraged and distressed, that 
was the time for the prelates of the Church 
to stand forward and pronounce, fearlessly 
and boldly, what her doctrines were. At 
the present moment, no man doubted what 
those doctrines were. Not even the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council imagined for 
a moment that the doctrines held by Mr. 
Gorham were in accordance with the 
teaching of the Church. All that they 
decided was, that Mr. Gorham did not so 
clearly dissent from that which was laid 
down in the Articles, Liturgy, and formu- 
laries that he ought not to be allowed to 
hold a living. He begged their Lordships 
to consider this point, for it was one which 
men did not often put to themselves—too 
great liberty to the clergy was injury to 
the laity. Supposing he (Lord Redesdale) 
lived in the parish to which Mr. Gorham 
was appointed, was it no injury to be 
placed under such a man as that? Not 
one of the right rev. Prelates would say 
that they entertained the same opinions as 
Mr. Gorham on the doctrine in dispute; 
and, indeed, could any one say the doc- 
trine could be held without a variance with 
the Articles, Liturgy, and formularies of 
the Church? By this decision, he (Lord 
Redesdale) would be bound for his whole 
life under the teaching of a man of notor'- 
ously unsound doctrine, and would be 
bound, with his children and dependents, 
to submit to it. Were not all the laity 
who desired to give obedience to those 
doctrines laid down in the Liturgy, At 
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ticles, &e., in their pure, literal, and na- 
tural sense, without any non-natural inter- 
pretations, in that position? Their Lord- 
ships ought to protect the laity against in- 
iury from all or any extremes. The right 
rey. Prelate (the Bishop of Worcester) 
very properly withdrew his licence, the 
other day, from a curate who entertained 
opinions of a tendency approaching to 
Rome, and thus protected the parish from 
teaching contrary to the Church. The 
right rev. Prelate at the table (the Bishop 
of Exeter) was equally right in refusing 
to admit an individual who held opinions 
of another tendency, but equally dissonant 
from the pure and literal meaning of the 
Church’s formularies, &e. He could tell 
their Lordships that the decision against 
the Bishop of Exeter was only looked upon 
with satisfaction by men of extreme parties; 
and by none so much as by the Roman 
Catholics and the most violent Dissenters. 
They viewed it with satisfaction, because 
they saw that it lowered the Church in the 
eyes of the world, and enabled them to 
taunt those who remained in the Church 
with denying one of the Articles of the 
Christian faith. Was that a position in 
which they ought to be placed? And, 


being in that position, the bishops ought 


to come forward to their relief. The ob- 
jections raised against the Bill, which 
placed such matters in the hands of the 
bishops, appeared to him to be unworthy 
of any great consideration. That which 
had been suggested, on the ground that 
the court might be nearly equally divided, 
13 against 14, or something like that, he 
did not believe to be possible. It certainly 
would not have occurred in regard to the 
question recently decided. Was a possible 
difference of opinion any argument against 
the establishment of a court? He could 
not conceive a court in which such a con- 
tingency was less likely to arise. It would 
be composed of learned men, all conscious 
of the sacred duty they would have to per- 
form, and they were not likely to have 
great differences of opinion. He accepted 
the Bill because it constituted the only 
Church tribunal there appeared to be any 
chance of getting at the present moment. 
He had never exhibited any violence of 
opinion on questions of this kind. No one 
had stronger objections to any violent 
change, and no person was more strongly 
impressed with the danger of continued 
agitation ; and he should, therefore, have 
accepted also any alteration in the Bill 
Proposed by the Government in a fair 
VOL. CXI, [rump series. ] 
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|manner, and with a disposition to afford 


relief to the Church. But when he saw 
the Government come forward to oppose 
this measure as a party question, he had 
very little hopes of anything being done 
except by the Church bestirring itself in 
a manner which it had not hitherto done. 
The necessity for some change had come. 
Who then could doubt that there was a 
possibility, nay, that there was a proba- 
bility, that the next person appointed to a 
bishopric would be Mr. Gorham. [A 
laugh.| That laugh would seem to say 
that such a thing was impossible, but by 
far the greater number of appointments 
recently made had been made with a view 
of showing the subserviency of the Church 
to the State. A bishop, not along ago, 
was appointed who laboured under the 
censure of his university for heresy; and if 
Mr. Gorham was fit to hold a living, he 
was also fit to hold a bishopric. Every 
man who reflected upon the condition of 
the Church must see it could not last, and, 
with the Government of the day exhibiting 
such dispositions, he felt bound to avow 
himself a ‘‘ reformer’ with regard to the 
present question between Church and 
State. A large body of earnest men were 
now rapidly coming to the same conclu- 
sion. The relations of Church and State 
had been materially altered by changes in 
the latter, and common sense demanded a 
revision of the subject. He denied that 
it was any honour or advantage to the 
Crown, as the Sovereign, with the most 
awful responsibility upon Her as head of 
the Church, to have any person forced 
upon her by the Ministry. The prosperity 
of the Church was the strength of the 
monarchy; and, so far from disloyalty 
being involved in an advocacy of an altera- 
tion in the supremacy, he contended that 
such a course would, on the contrary, 
strengthen the Crown. He should sup- 
port the second reading of the Bill. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, that if the 
present were a mere party question, he 
should not have troubled their Lordships 
with any observations; but he thought it a 
great constitutional question, upon which 
it was his duty to offer his opinions, which 
he would do very briefly. He could say, 
with the greatest sincerity, that it would 
have given him great pleasure if he could 
have conscientiously supported the second 
reading of the Bill which the right rev. 
Prelate had introduced, to whom he gave 
the fullest credit for the sincerity of his 
intentions. There was no more sincere 
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friend of the Church than he (Lord Camp- 
bell) was. He believed it to be an insti- 
tution deeply beloved by the great bulk of 
the people of this country, and that it had 
conferred, and was likely to confer, the 
greatest blessings upon the kingdom, and 
it was with a view to its prosperity that he 
felt it necessary to condemn the Bill before 
their Lordships. After a most careful and 
impartial consideration of its details, it 
appeared to him to be a most unconstitu- 
tional Bill, and one tending to bring about 
that very disruption of the Church which 
it was its professed object to prevent. The 
right rev. Prelate who had introduced it 
objected to the present constitution of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council; 
but it appeared to him (Lord Campbell) 
that the objections arose from not consider- 
ing what were the functions of that tribu- 
nal. If that Committee had the power to 
lay down canons for the Church, its consti- 
tution would be objectionable; but it was 
merely a court of construction. Its duty 
was to explain the meaning of legal do- 
cuments. He might speak of it with more 
freedom than other members of it, be- 
cause, from the nature of the duties which 
he had now to perform, it was very pro- 
bable he should never sit as a member 
of it again. And he had no hesitation 
in saying that it was better calculated 
to explain the meaning of the Articles 
and liturgies of the Church than a court 
formed from the bench of the right rev. 
Prelates opposite. He knew it had been 
said that it was a lay tribunal; but he 
quite agreed with his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Brougham) that it was no 
more a lay tribunal than the Court of 
Arches. It was in that respect like the 
courts of some of the bishops, where lay- 
men were appointed as judges to decide 
the legal questions sent before them, which 
the Prelates of the Church would be no 
more competent to decide than any other 
class of persons not lawyers. The Pre- 
lates to whose sees those courts appertain- 
ed had appointed laymen to act as their 
substitutes. Such was the capacity in 
which his learned friend Sir H. Jenner 
Fust presided over his court; and in like 
manner did his learned friend Dr. Lush- 
ington preside over his—the one as the 
representative of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the other as the representative of 
the Bishop of London. From the consti- 
tution of the Church there was an appeal 
from the Archdeacon to the Bishop, from 
the Bishop to the Archbishop, and from 
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the Archbishop to the Sovereign. At all 
times the Sovereign of this country had 
been considered the head of the Chureh, 
The appeal had ever lain from the Arch. 
bishop to the Sovereign. It was so in the 
old Saxon times—it was so in the Consti- 
tutions of Clarendon—and so also it had 
been triumphantly established at the time 
of the Reformation; and as every Prelate 
of the Church had his advisers, so the 
Sovereign had his or her advisers. From 
these considerations, it appeared to him 
that offence had been most unnecessarily 
taken at the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council being a lay tribunal, in con- 
tradistinction to the inferior tribunals of 
the Prelates. But how was it proposed 
to remedy the complaints? Why, by the 
substitution of another tribunal, which 
should be a court purely consisting of Pre- 
lates from the two provinces of Canterbury 
and York. Now, if he thought he would 
give satisfaction to the Church by support. 
ing the second reading of the Bill, he would 
do so with pleasure; but he felt that it 
would be a mere mockery, and that it 
would be much more respectful to the 
right rev. Prelates at once to say that it 
should be read a second time that day six 
months. The new tribunal, instead of 
merely advising the Queen, was to bind 
Her by its decisions. It set forth—‘ And 
it shall be binding and conclusive for the 
purpose of the appeal in which such refer- 
ence may be issued.’’ So that its decision 
was to be binding upon the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council; and when 
they should have reported it to Her Ma- 
jesty, it was to be binding and conclusive 
upon Her, and She should have merely to 
register the decrees of Her bishops. Now 
it was admitted that the Monarch was the 
head of the Church of England. Well, 
but by the Bill before their Lordships, the 
supremacy would be now vested in the 
bishops, the Queen having only to record 
their decisions. The supremacy was no 
longer in the head of the Church, but in 
the assembly of bishops who were to dic- 
tate to the Sovereign what decree it was ne- 
cessary to pronounce. For his own part, 
he greatly preferred the Bill which the 
right rev. Prelate had introduced at the 
commencement of the Session. He had 
said truly that he (Lord Campbell) had 
been a member of the Select Committee 
upon a somewhat similar Bill which had 
been introduced a few Sessions back. But 
the Court proposed by that Bill was to 
consist of the three senior bishops, who 
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were merely to be consulted, if necessary. 
And it was not to be even compulsory upon 
the Judicial Committee to send a ease be- 
fore that tribunal. It was to be merely 
optional. It was a permissive power given 
to the Judicial Committee to ask advice of 
the bishops. 

The Bisnor of LONDON: There was 
to be no Judicial Committee. It was to 
be done away with. 

Lorp CAMPBELL begged to differ 
with the right rev. Prelate as to the con- 
struction of the Bill. His Lordship read 
the clause, and contended that he had put 
the true construction upon it. The right 
rev, Prelate now wanted to throw away 
that tribunal, and to substitute one that he 
(Lord Campbell) thought would be the 
Chureh’s ruin. It was to consist of an as- 
semblage of twenty-seven bishops from the 
provinees of Canterbury and York, with the 
Bishop of Sodor and Man, but without any 
provision for the Irish bishops being pre- 
sent or represented. As the right rev. Pre- 
late had said, there could be no court with- 
out lawyers, and therefore there were to 
be lawyers admitted. Counsel were to be 


heard on both sides; and after having 
heard them, the twenty-seven members of 


the court were to consult together, and 
give their decision. Now, if there were 
even a provision in the Bill that their judg- 
ment should be unanimous, he would agree 
to the second reading. But it was by the 
majority that the decision was to be given, 
and the minority was to be held up to 
public obloquy, for the names and opinions 
and votes of all were to be reported. The 
appointment of such a tribunal would, he 
thought, be most mischievous. It would 
lead to agitation, and finally to the disrup- 
tion of the Church; and for these reasons 
he should most decidedly oppose it. 

The Bisnor of LONDON explained the 
nature of his former Bill. 

Lorp LYTTELTON said, he felt it his 
duty as a lay Member of the House, to 
support the right rev. Prelates on this oe- 
easion. He felt, like his noble Friend 
(Lord Redesdale) that the course of events 
had so much changed, since the Reforma- 
tion, the relation as it had then been set- 
tled between the Church and the Crown, 
that some statutory alteration, such as 
was now proposed, was needed in the letter 
of that settlement, in order to adhere to 
its true spirit. It was not accurate to say, 
that it was intended at the Reformation to 
give unqualified power to the Crown to 
judge of doctrine: for, whatever expres- 
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sions were to be found in the statute of that 
period on the subject, should be construed 
in the sense of the preamble of the first and 
greatest of them, the Statute of Appeals ; 
which declared that the supremacy of the 
Crown was to be exercised in matters tem- 
poral through the temporal power, in mat- 
ters spiritual through the spiritual power, the 
spiritualty being one of the distinct estates 
of the realm. And according to this was 
the scope of the present Bill; of which the 
essential principle was, not that the appeal 
should be to a tribunal composed solely of 
bishops, but that it should be to a court 
composed of spiritual and ecclesiastical 
persons; and therefore that the constitu- 
tion of the present Judicial Committee was 
a bad one. This was according both to 
the ancient law, and to the authoritative 
expositions of it, such as those of Lord 
Coke and Blackstone. With regard to the 
existing controversy, he would only say 
that he should look to a well-considered 
statement of doctrine on the part of such a 
tribunal as this Bill would constitute, as 
tending to consolidate and unite opposing 
parties in the Church, and not to widen or 
confirm their dissensions. The right rev. 
Prelates, and they alone, had even now the 
moral right and the moral influence that 
could make a decision on these subjects sa- 
tisfactory to the great body of Churchmen; 
and he supported this Bill as only giving 
them by law what they already had morally, 
and according to the ancient law of the 
Church and constitution of England. 

The Eart of CHICHESTER would 
oppose this Bill not only as an unconstitu- 
tional, but as a most impolitic measure. 
lt had been said by a noble Lord opposite, 
that those who opposed this measure did 
so from party considerations. For him- 
self, he must say that he opposed it not 
as a supporter of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, though he rejoiced, indeed, that the 
Government had felt it their duty to op- 
pose any measure of this sort; but he op- 
posed it because he considered, with all the 
respect that was so eminently due to the 
right rev. Prelate who had brought it for- 
ward, that it was an unwise and a dan- 
gerous measure. He had given to this 
important subject the most attentive con- 
sideration, and he had done so as one sin- 
cerely attached to the constitution, but 
still more deeply interested in the welfare 
of the Church. He believed that our civil 
and ecclesiastical institutions, as they now 
existed, afforded a far better security for 
the truth, and for liberty of conscience, than 
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could reasonably be expected under the 
provisions of the Bill now under considera- 
tion. It had already been so ably shown 
that this measure was a direct violation of 
the supremacy of the Crown, that he did 
not think it necessary to argue that ques- 
tion further; it would be sufficient for 
him to observe that the Bill introduced a 
great change into the constitution of the 
country, and that he saw no sufficient rea- 
son to justify them in making that change. 
His noble Friend who last addressed them 
had referred to the party feeling now ex- 
isting in the Church as an argument in 
favour of this measure. Now, much as he 
deplored those divisions, it seemed to him 
that the very existence of them was the 
strongest possible reason against the mea- 
sure. The measure would, in his opinion, 
supersede the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Judicial Committee of Privy Council, and 
would have the effect of giving to a portion 
only of the bishops the power of intro- 
ducing into the Church new articles of 
faith. [‘‘ No, no!’’] Yes, it might have 
that effect; for if the decision of the 
bishops was to be binding, their decisions 
would be as authoritative as the Articles 
now existing. If they were not to be 
binding upon future bishops, and upon the 
Church, such decisions would afford a con- 
stant motive to controversy and agitation. 
He wished to know in the case of a ques- 
tion of heresy being sent from the Court 
of Privy Council to the new court, what 
was to be the process; would they send 
before them the whole case, or only ex- 
tracts from it? In the former case the 
bishops might say that there were parts of 
a man’s teaching or opinion which were 
unsound; but that, taking the whole facts 
and circumstances into account, he ought 
to be acquitted. On this supposition, the 
new court would, in fact, be trying, not a 
special, but the general issue, and would 
entirely supersede the Judicial Committee. 
On the alternative supposition, the new 
court would be limited to the trial of cer- 
tain words or extracts from the writings 
or teaching of the accused, and would have 
to find whether these were or were not 
consistent with the teaching of the Church. 
But this would be most unjust towards the 
accused, who might thus be convicted of 
heresy upon a partial and imperfect state- 
ment of the case. A man might very 
probably be convicted in this way by the 
very same bishops who, if they had heard 
the whole case, would have acquitted him. 
He was satisfied that the alteration now 
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proposed would be one of the greatest 
causes of disunion and discord that had 
ever happened to the Church. If he 
were rightly informed, and if he might 
judge from the language of some of the 
petitions that had been presented to their 
Lordships, he thought it was pretty clear 
that the party urging on this Bill were 
not likely to be satisfied with it, or with 
any other alteration in the administration of 
ecclesiastical law. He believed it was the 
professed object of that party—he knew it 
was the open and avowed object of the lead- 
ers of the party—by means of this Bill to 
oust from the Church a number of their 
brethren whose doctrines they disapproved. 
He knew it had been said that this Bill 
might have the effect of driving out of the 
Church the very party who were sup- 
porting it. Now he declared that en- 
tirely as he dissented from the views and 
opinions of that party—much as he de- 
plored their great, and he must admit their 
growing influence in the Church, he had 
no wish to drive them out, still less would 
he consent to their being ¢criven out bya 
process so unjust as that provided by this 
Bill. But if the measure was to act, as 
some hoped it would, against another see- 
tion of the clergy, he should deprecate it 
still more strongly, because in that case it 
would deprive the Church of a body of 
clergymen whom in his conscience he be- 
lieved to be amongst the purest in their 
lives, the most diligent in their duties, 
and the most faithful in preaching the 
great doctrines of the gospel. If such was 
indeed the object of this Bill, he trusted 
that their Lordships would refuse to sane- 
tion so mischievous a measure for so un- 
righteous a purpose. 

Lorp STANLEY would not presume 
to enter at any length into the discussion 
of the Bill, which he thought had been ex- 
hausted by the able and masterly speeches 
which had been delivered by right rev. Pre- 
lates upon the subject; but he could not 
resist, in a few words, expressing his re- 
gret that the noble Marquess should have 
thought it necessary not only to object to 
the provisions of the Bill, but on the part 
of the Government to put his veto upon 
the introduction of any measure of any de- 
scription or character purporting or intend- 
ing to obviate what he himself admitted to 
be a great existing evil. [The Marquess 
of LanspowNE: At this moment.] The 
noble Marquess said, at this moment. That 
reminded him that the right rev. Prelate 
(the Bishop of St. David’s) who opposed 
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the measure on what seemed to him (Lord 
Stanley) a very singular mode of argu- 
ment, said, that up to that evening he had 
never heard it doubted by a single human 
being, that this weasure was introduced 
with a special reference to, and in conse- 
quence, of the late decision of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. Why, 
the right rev. Prelate had for three years 
endeavoured to effect an improvement in 
the law, and it was therefore not in refer- 
ence to any individual case that the Bill 
had been introduced. It was notorious 
that a great and practical evil existed. 
That great evil was this—that at this mo- 
ment the Church of England was placed 
in a position more disadvantageous “than 
any other religious body on the face of the 
globe. She had in herself no authorita- 
tive means of declaring through her recog- 
nised organs and teachers and heads, her 
doctrines when cases of heresy arose, or 
when doctrines were in dispute. Nothing 
was more certain than that at the time of the 
Reformation it was intended to confirm to 
the Church the fullest power of authorita- 
tively declaring her own doctrines. There 
might be objections—he knew there were 
great and grave objections—to renew the 
convocation of the clergy; aud yet nothing 
could be clearer than that, according to the 
declaration of the Crown in 1562, it was 
intended, that ‘‘ out of our princely care to 
the Church, and that Churchmen may do 
the work that is proper unto them, the bi- 
shops and clergy from time to time, in con- 
vocation, upon their humble desire, shall 
have licence under the broad seal to deli- 
berate and do all such things as, being 
mentioned by them and assented to by us, 
shall concern the settled doctrines and dis- 
cipline of the Church of England as now 
established.’’ It was impossible that words 
could be more clear to show that it was in- 
tended that a spiritual body under the au- 
thority of the Crown should, from time to 
time, not introduce new innovations or 
fresh arguments, but should explain and 
expound the doctrine and teaching of the 
Church of England, and that such explana- 
tion should be intrusted, not to all, but to 
spiritual persons only. He would not enter 
into the question as to the propriety of 
summoning a convocation. He would rest 
contented with the admission of the noble 
Marquess, that the present is not a satis- 
factory tribunal, and that by changes of 
legislation the Judicial Committee of the 

rivy Council might have to decide on 
matters affecting the doctrine of the Church 
of England when the majority of them 
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might not be members of the Church. The 
noble Marquess and the noble Earl had 
taken a very high tone in speaking of the 
proposed new tribunal—one of them say- 
ing that it was unconstitutional, and the 
other that it was a violation of the consti- 
tution of the country. Now what was this 
unconstitutional tribunal? The noble Mar- 
quess the other day spoke with extreme 
reverence of the antiquity of the constitu- 
tion of New South Wales, and of the dan- 
ger of disturbing that antiquity, which was 
six or seven years old; and now it was said 
to be unconstitutional to disturb that tri- 
bunal of which the antiquity dated back 
no further than 1833. But it was said 
the proposed alteration would interfere 
with the supremacy of the Crown. Why, 
the supremacy of the Crown was exercised 
through the courts of the Crown, and the 
Crown was bound by the decision of its 
courts of appeal, regularly and legitimately 
constituted. And how were these tribu- 
nals constituted? Not by any Act of the 
prerogative, but by the will of Parliament. 
The Judicial Committee of Privy Council 
was as much the creation of Parliament as 
the tribunal now proposed by the right rev. 
Prelate, the object of which was only to aid 
and assist in the deliberations of the Judi- 
cial Committee. But even if it were in- 
tended to substitute the jurisdiction of the 
tribunal for the Judicial Committee, the 
change might be advantageous or disad- 
vantageous, but neither in the one case nor 
the other would it affect the supremacy of 
the Crown. Now what were the cases in- 
tended to be tried by this tribunal? Were 
they most fit to be tried by laymen or ec- 
clesiastics ? The early Reformers thought 
they came properly under the cognisance 
of ecclesiastical and spiritual persons. But, 
said the noble Earl, if you give this power 
to this tribunal, you'are giving the power 
of establishing new articles of religion. 
Then the noble Earl must contend that 
the Judicial Committee of Privy Council 
had the power of establishing such new ar- 
ticles of religion now, because the utmost 
that could be said was, that this was an 
attempt to place this new tribunal, com- 
posed of all the bishops and archbishops of 
the Church, in the same position that the 
Committee of Privy Council enjoyed now, 
with the same powers and no more. He 
should much regret, if either the one tribu- 
nal or the other had the power of establish- 
ing new articles of faith; but if he were to 
choose which of the two should have the 
power to bind the Church, of which he was 
a humble and unworthy member, he could 
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not hesitate to take the power from a body 
who might not be members of the Church, 
and confer it upon those members of the 
Church who were authoritatively set forth 
as the spiritual guides and instructors of 
the Church. With a knowledge of the 
dangers now threatening the Church, he 
deeply regretted that the noble Marquess 
had declined entering into a consideration 
of the remedy now suggested by the right 
rev. Prelate. He did not sympathise with 
those who, when they found the Chureh of 
England hampered and fettered by her 
connexion with the State, were prepared 
to separate from her communion. He could 
not conceal from himself the fact, that if 
their Lordships, by rejecting the second 
reading of this Bill, should determine to 
apply no remedy—should declare they 
would do nothing to remedy the grievance 
of which Churehmen loudly and justly com- 
plained—that they would run the risk of 
separating from the communion of the 
Church, so fettered and controlled by the 
State, a number of its ablest and most de- 
voted members. THe belonged to no party 
in the Church—he was not one of those 
who advocated extreme opinions—he was 
not one of those who desired to see points 
which had been wisely left by our ances- 
tors with a certain latitude, brought for- 
ward and dogmatically laid down, and per- 
haps unnecessarily excluding, on one side 
or the other, members who might consci- 
entiously held opinions which are not em- 
phatically condemned by the Church; but 
he did say this, that it was right that the 
Chureh should have the power through its 
authorised representatives, with the arti- 
eles and teachings and writings of the 
fathers of the Church in their hands, to 
deelare that such is now, that such ever 
has been from the commencement, the doc- 
trine and the teaching of the Church; or, 
on the other hand, to declare that such 
and such a question is one upon which 
many sincere clergymen have entertained 
ditferent opinions—upon which the Church 
allows a latitude, and has not declared it- 
self in any formal and authorised manner. 
Tt had been said, that the present Bill 
would tend to multiply dissensions in the 
Church. Now, he entertained a very dif- 
ferent opinion. He did not believe that 
there was the smallest possibility that upon 
any question simply arising, ‘‘ Is this, or 
has this particular point been the undoubt- 
ed doctrine and teaching of the Chureh ?”’ 
—his respect for the Episcopal bench pre- 
vented him from believing that on such a 
question there could arise such a difference 
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of opinion as that there should be 14 mem. 
bers on one side, and 13 on the other, 
There might be a difference in this as in 
many other cases; and he knew of no other 
way of providing for it except by the an. 
thority of the Judges who were called upon 
to decide. But while he had no apprehen- 
sion about the supremacy of the Crown, 
and about the unconstitutional nature of the 
alteration proposed—nay more, while he 
had no fear of the exercise of the power 
which the Bill proposed to vest in the 
Bishops of the Church of England, yet, in 
voting for the second reading, he must say 
that he should see with satisfaction some 
alteration made in Committee which 
would not withdraw from the Judicial 
Committee of the Council the power of 
passing a sentence, if, in point of fact, 
that appeared to be an important reserva- 
tion. He would not constitute the bishops 
a court for the purpose of passing their 
sentence; but he thought the Bill would 
be a great improvement upon the present 
state of things, and that it was worthy of 
consideration whether the bishops of the 
Church of England might not, with regard 
to all matters of doctrine and teaching, be 
placed precisely upon the same footing 
upon which, with regard to matters of law, 
the Judges of the land are placed when 
they are called upon to advise their Lord- 
ships as the highest tribunal on any mat- 
ter of doubt. As he would intrust to the 
Judges the interpretation of the civil law, 
so he would intrust the bishops of the 
Church of England with the interpretation 
of the Articles of the Church of England, 
and would receive with implicit confidence 
the judgment and authority of the bishops. 
It would not be absolutely necessary for 
the Judicial Committee to follow the ad- 
vice so tendered. Certainly when the 
opinions of the Judges were so tendered, 
their Lordships were guided by them, al- 
though there had been some memorable 
exceptions. There was one in particular 
in which their Lordships were not guided 
by the opinions of the majority of the 
Judges; but in other eases their Lordships 
were always in the habit of being guided 
by the opinions of the Judges. [The Mar- 
quess of LaxspowNE: Not always.) As 
general rule, their Lordships were in the 
habit of being guided by the opinions 0 
the Judges, to whom they constitutionally 
referred; and he was convinced that in 99 
cases out of 100, the Judicial Committee 
would be directed by the opinion of the 
bishops upon questions of doctrine in pre- 
cisely the same manner. He certainly 
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should object to refer to the discretion of 
any party—to the discretion of the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council, or 
the Minister of the day, that selection of 
the archbishop or bishops—for the guid- 
ance and direction of the whole Church. 
Of this he was quite sure, that it would be 
a matter of satisfaction to the great body 
of Churchmen in this country if they knew | 
that upon any question raised they had an | 
opportunity of obtaining—not the direction | 
of the Judges—not the direction of the) 
Legislature, but for their own guidance as | 
dutiful members and sons of the Church | 
the authoritative declaration of the united | 
heads of the Church in matters affecting | 
doctrine. It was because he saw an evil | 
with which it was necessary to grapple | 
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noble Friend behind me (Lord Stanley), 
that we might safely affirm the principles 
of the Bill, and attempt to alter any objec- 
tionable provisions in the Committee, al- 
though the widely different views enter- 
tained by him and by the noble and learn- 
ed Lord (Lord Brougham) of the amend- 
ments required, give little encouragement 
to expect that we should be able to come 
to a satisfactory settlement in the Com- 
mittee, I would most willingly consent to 
such a course; but seeing in this Bill, as 
I think I do, a principle as new to our le- 
gislation as, in my opinion, it would be 
dangerous in its consequences, I feel my- 
self compelled to oppose it in the present 
stage. For what is the principle of the 
Bill? I can see in it no other principle 


without loss of time that he could not! than this, that in the interpretation of the 
follow the example of one right rev. standards, what I may call the statutes, of 
Prelate, who, because he was desirous | our Church, we shall consent to be deter- 


of condemning the Bill, declared he) 
would record his vote against the second | 
reading. Here was a Bill brought forward | 
on the authority of a right rev. Prelate, 
for whom no man entertained a higher 
respect than he did. He believed the 


Bill had received the assent of a majo- 
rity of the Members on the Episcopal 


Bench, and he knew it was supported 
by a large body of clergymen of various 
shades of opinion, and by many of the 
laity; and seeing no other remedy for 
the great and grievous evil which exist- 
ed, he could not consent to vote against 
the second reading of the Bill, which he 
would rather accept in its present shape 
than have no measure at all; but which, 
when modified in Committee, would an- 
swer the reasonable expectations of all 
who desired a change of the present sys- 
tem. 

Lord BROUGHAM explained that he 
should be as decidedly opposed as his noble 
Friend to any proposition for giving the 
Minister of the day a power to select par- 
ticular bishops to advise the Committee of 
Privy Council. 

The Eart of HARROWBY :* I have 
to apologise to the House for intruding on 
their attention at this late hour and on 
such a subject; but the pain which I feel 
at finding myself in the unusual position 
of being compelled to differ from so many 
of the right rev. Prelates of our Church, 
and more especially with our respected dio- 
cesan, the promoter of the Bill before us, 
makes me unwilling to pass to a division 
without explaining the grounds of my oppo- 





sition, If, indeed, I could feel with my 


mined solely by the clerical portion of the 
Church, and out of them by one Order of 
the Church, the bishops; in the interpre- 
tation, my Lords, not the formation of her 
standards, though even in the formation of 
these standards other Orders than the 
Episcopal always took a considerable 
share, and the laity were called in to 
give their sanction, before they became 
the law of our Church. 

Now, if it be true, as the venerable 
Prelate (the Bishop of London) seemed 
in his closing observations to intimate, 
rather than to assert that the Episcopal 
bench have a divine title to assume this 
authority—that this power of interpreta- 
tion of doctrines once settled by a Church 
has been devolved upon the bishops by 
divine commission, why then, indeed, we 
have no right to discuss the question; it is 
one which has been settled by higher au- 
thority than any which your Lordships ean 
pretend to—cadit questio—all discussion 
is precluded. But as that rev. Prelate 
only introduced these observations at the 
close of his speech, and laid little stress 
upon the point, and adduced no arguments 
to establish it, I am inclined to think that 
they were less the expression of his own 
distinct opinion than an act of deference 
to the opinions of others; and 1 conclude 
that the question is really still open to dis- 
cussion, and that there is, in fact, no divine 
title set up to exclude it. For myself, I 
believe the principle to be perfectly new, 
at least since the Reformation, and I am 
satisfied to go no further back. I will not 
stop to debate the question as to times be- 
fore that date, or to the practice of other 
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churches. But since the Reformation, the 
only courts, by which all questions of doc- 
trine in this country have been decided, 
are the Court of Delegates (until, indeed, 
the present Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council took its place) and the High 
Commission Court, until it was abolished, 
as your Lordships all know, in the reign of 
Charles I. 

In neither of these courts was the au- 
thority in purely spiritual hands. I have 
heard it said, indeed, that for seventy years 
after its first institution, the Court of De- 
legates was purely spiritual in its composi- 
tion; that ‘‘ none but bishops sat in it;”’ 
but happily I have been enabled to trace 
the source of the assertion, and to ascer- 
tain its incorrectness. I find it in Dr. 
Pusey’s late volume on the Royal Supre- 
macy (p. 202), resting upon no authority, 
apparently, but a passage of Gibson, which 
does not justify it, for Dr. Pusey adds, 
‘* A partial, gradual, and as yet unexplain- 
ed declension took place under the first 
Stuarts, in which, however, until 1639, 
‘ the name of any civil judge is found only 
in one commission out of forty.’ ”’ ‘«* From 
thence, 7. e. from the downfall of bishops 
and their jurisdiction, which ensued, we 
may date the present rule of mixtures in 
that court ;’”’ and he quotes at the bottom 
of the page as his authority for the words 
he has given in inverted commas, ‘ Gib- 
son, Codex, Introd., p. xxi.” But, oh! 
the faith of controversialists ! My Lords, I 
look to the passage referred to, and I find, 
‘* There are no footsteps of any nobility or 
common law judges in commission until 
the year 1604, i. e. for seventy years after 
the erecting of the court, nor from 1604 
are they found in above one commission in 
forty till the year 1639,” &e. 

Now, why did not the learned contro- 
versialist quote the very words? Why did 
he substitute for them expressions, which 
might produce an impression, as they have 
done, different from that of the original, 
from which he quoted, and why did he 
build upon them the assertion of the fact, 
that for the first seventy years after the 
foundation of the court, spiritual persons 
only had sat in it as judges? Whereas, 
canonists, civilians, civil judges, did sit in 
that court and decide in cases of doctrine 
during that time. It may be said, to be 
sure, that these civil judges were canon- 
ists, not judges at common law; but his 
assertion is, that none but bishops sat, 
which is not the fact; and that they were 
canonists does not touch the question! 
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They were not the less for that, mere civil. 
ians, mere laymen. Canonists have no 
spiritual character; they may be chosen 
to decide in such cases from their greater 
supposed familiarity with questions of the 
kind than other men, as a matter of expe- 
diency; but there is no principle involved 
in the preference for them over other 
judges. Their decision is but the decision 
of laymen after all; and the place which 
they occupied originally in the Court of 
Delegates gives no ground, but the con- 
trary, for the claim of spiritual persons, 
still less of bishops, exclusively to decide 
in questions of heresy. The pretension 
was indeed made by the Romanists in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth; but Bishop Jewell 
will teach us in what light it was held by 
our Reformers. A friend, more conver- 
sant in these matters than myself, has 
kindly furnished me with the following pas- 
sage on the subject, which, with the per- 
mission of your Lordships, I will read, as 
possibly not a little applicable to the pre- 
sent times. It is from Bishop Jewell’s 
Defence of his celebrated Apology for the 
English Chureh :— 

“A king, ye say, may not take upon him to 
judge or pronounce in matters of religion, be they 
never so clear, but only must hearken and be 
ready to execute whatever shall be thought good 
and commanded by your bishops, as if he were 
only your bishop’s man.” 


Such, apparently, is the position which 
it is desired by some that the supreme power 
of the State shall now occupy; but such 
has not been the pretension, at any time, 
that I am aware of, of the English Chureh. 
Since the revival of the Court of Delegates 
on the Restoration, no question is raised 
but that it has been uniformly a mixed 
court of lay and spiritual persons, and no 
discussion is needed upon that point. But, 
my Lords, how was it with regard to an- 
other court, which in the early times after 
the Reformation, during these favourite 
seventy years, as well as later, took a still 
more active part in the decision of heresies 
than the Court of Delegates—I mean the 
High Commission Court, of notorious me- 
mory; a court specifically empowered to 
search out and decide upon all heretical 
opinions, all repugnances ‘to the articles 
of religion, or to the confession of the true 
Christian faith, or to the doctrines of the 
sacraments, as laid down in the articles?” 
Was this court, the instrument of Laud 
himself, exclusively composed of bishops, 
of ecclesiastics, or even of eanonists? No, 


my Lords, one half of the commissioners ” 
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were simple laymen, Secretaries of State, 
Privy Councillors, and common law judges, 
knights, and esquires; and neither bishops 
nor ecclesiastics, nor even canonists, had 
any exclusive possession of these courts of 
heresy. 

I think then, my Lords, I have suffici- 
ently established that the pretension is en- 
tirely new. The only question remains, 
and it is perfectly opened to us, unfettered 
by authority or precedent, to discuss it, 
whether it would be expedient to establish 
for the first time—whether, as it appears 
to me at least, it would not be most highly 
mischievous—that the bench of bishops, or 
any exclusively spiritual body, should de- 
cide exclusively and definitively upon the 
interpretation of the standards of our 
Church, our Articles, and our Book of 
Common Prayer. I say, my Lords, on 
the interpretation of our standards, not 
on their formation; and we must always 
recollect that this is the question before us. 
It is no question of the formation of a 
creed. That has been done for us long 
ago. These standards of the doctrine of 


the English Church were constructed, after 
due deliberation by all orders of the Chureh 
combined, and ultimately received the sanc- 


tion of the State, as an important portion 
of the Church. Our business now is simply 
to interpret, not to construct. Let us take 
care that, under the guise of interpreta- 
tion, the work of construction or legisla- 
tion is not undertaken by inferior authority 
to that which originally established. It is 
true, my Lords, as observed by my noble 
Friend (Lord Stanley), that it is difficult 
to secure practically the separation of these 
two functions; it is true that*he who inter- 
prets is apt in fact to legislate; and in the 
mind of my noble Friend, if such be the 
case, it is better that the chance of such 
indirect legislation should be left with 
bishops than with judges. The view is 
natural and plausible : but I cannot come 
to my noble Friend’s conclusion, and I will 
tell your Lordships why. You cannot al- 
together escape from some risk upon the 
subject. Butin my mind the risk is infinitely 
less in the hands of judges than of bishops, 
and of less serious consequence. The 
question is, who are the parties most likely 
to contine themselves to the simple duty of 
interpretation—men who have been trained 
all their lives to the duty of separating 
their own opinions from those of the laws 
which they interpret, or men who have had 
ho such training ? who, on the contrary, 
have probably identified themselves, or are 
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identified in public opinion, with decided, 
what may be called professional, opinions 
upon the subjects at issue ? who, in fact, 
are hardly at liberty in such matters to be 
mere judges, without the imputation of in- 
difference, on the points which they may 
themselves consider, and which, at any 
rate, some portion of the Church in times 
of controversy will be sure to consider, as 
important, if not essential, points of faith 
and doctrine? What has been just pass- 
ing on a late occasion is pretty good evid- 
ence how little liberty would be given to 
bishops in such cases. 

Under such circumstances bishops can- 
not be mere judges, mere interpreters. 
The more zealous, the more earnest in up- 
holding what they believe to be the truth, 
the less are they fitted for such a function; 
and their opinions would become practi: 
cally the law of the Church. Under such 
a system our Church might have been 
nailed to Calvinism under Whitgift, to 
semi-popery under Laud, and to I know 
not what under the latitudinarian tenden- 
cies of the early part of the last century. 
To such a condition I, at least, am not 
prepared to bring my Church, as long as 
[ can help it. 

But it is said, my Lords, that the Judges 
are not trained to such discussions, that 
the subjects are new to them, the language 
strange, and that they are therefore inca- 
pable of coming to sound conclusions, and 
unfitted to decide, in matters of theology. 
Trust me, my Lords, the heresy which 
cannot be made patent to five or six able, 
sagacious, honest men, aided by all the 
lights which can be thrown upon the sub- 
ject, by all the knowledge and arguments 
which can be brought to bear upon it, by 
the most expert theologians, the most able 
canonists, is a heresy, if it be one, which 
you had better leave alone. It may be 
well fitted for controversialists to discuss; 
a tribunal to define it may be the basis of 
a sect: but trust me, no national church, in 
a free country, can rest upon such a pro- 
cess. It may succeed in a church or in a 
country where there is no free discussion : 
in such cases you may crush the human 
mind into real or apparent acquiescence in 
a minute and narrow uniformity upon every 
point; but in a Church like ours, which 
courts free discussion, and whose Articles 
happily leave, and were intended to leave, 
no inconsiderable latitude to private judg- 
ment on obscure and controverted points, 
and in a country like ours, where men are 
accustomed to the free exercise of thought 
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upon every subject, to expect to be able 
to rest upon distinctions of doctrine which, 
by the hypothesis, none but the micro- 
scopic eyes of practised professional theo- 
logians, of doctors of the Sorbonne, should 
be able to appreciate themselves, or make 
plain to such men as constitute the exist- 
ing tribunal, is most wild and dangerous. 
Our Church could not rest upon it for a 
day. 

I have said, my Lords, that in my mind, 
the risk of false decision, in the hands of 
judges, would be of less serious consequence 
than in the hands of bishops. A mistaken 
decision of the present tribunal may be a 
calamity, if you please, but as it cannot 
pretend to be a decision of the Church it- 
self, it has little right to distress the con- 
science of any man. Even a series of such 
decisions, though it might have grave in- 
conveniences practically, could not pretend 
to affect the conscience. Every Church- 
man would point to the Articles, the Li- 
turgy, and the creeds, and say, ‘‘ These 
are the standards of my Chureh, and the 
misinterpretations of a court cannot affect 
them. But let there be a decision or course 
of decisions, of a synod of bishops which 
should be offensive to the feelings or opin- 
ions of a party in the Church, and how 
much more heavily would such decisions 
press upon the conscience of individuals 
differing from the majority of the bishops! 
How painful and difficult would it be for 
them to continue in a chureh if holding 
doctrines so denounced by a body so con- 
stituted and so authorised; and would not 
the inevitable consequences, in days like 
these, be the early secession of some con- 
siderable party, and the narrowing of the 
Church’s basis to an extent inconsistent 
with the intentions of her founders, and 
incompatible with her continued existence 
as the national Church of England? And 
do not think, my Lords, that this is any 
ideal danger—that such a weapon of theo- 
logical warfare would be allowed to sleep. 
I have full confidence in the prudence of 
the Episcopal body, that they themselves 
would not lightly call it into action; but I 
have no security and no confidence that it 
would not be called into action by some one 
member, and the whole body would be 
compelled to act, whatever their opinion of 
the fitness or danger of the oceasion might 
be. Other inconveniences have been al- 
ready pointed out in the proposed refer- 
ence of points of doctrine to a synod of 
bishops assembled upon the occasion—in- 
conveniences which I cannot but think 
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have been treated too lightly. Would it 
indeed be a light matter, that after solemn 
discussion on the point of heresy, the min. 
ority of bishops, be they many or few, 
should be branded with heresy, as iden. 
tified with certain opinions, which they 
refused to condemn, and that, so branded, 
they should remain upon the bench, while 
the peccant presbyter was ousted from his 
living, and expelled from the Church's 
pale ? 

Is there then, my Lords, any considera- 
tion which should make you overlook the 
inconveniences of introducing so new, so 
dangerous a principle into your Chureh 
legislation ? Is there any urgency for in- 
trodueing at once even those changes 
which the noble Marquess has suggested, 
and in which your Lordships would pro- 
bably all acquiesce? I do not say that 
the existing tribunal might not be amend- 
ed. The noble Marquess, although he is 
unwilling to introduce a change at the pre- 
sent moment, acquiesces in the propriety 
of providing that all the members of that 
tribunal shall be members of the Estab- 
lished Chureh; and that the prelates who 
are members of the Privy Council shall al- 
ways be called in on such occasions to act 
as members of the Court. I agree with 
his suggestions. Not that I have any 
doubt myself that men who fill the high 
station of judges in such a court, even if 
they were not members of the Church, 
would discharge their duty honestly, and 
faithfully, and suecessfully in such a case 
of interpretation. The Judges who de- 
cided, in Lady Hewley’s ease, on the 
claims of Dissenters as to the right of 
preaching in a hundred chapels, were not 
Dissenters themselves, but were members 
of the Church of England, and had im- 
posed upon them the duty of comparing 
eatechisms and forms of doctrine with 
which they had no sympathy; and they 
have exercised similar functions in fifty 
other cases, in which religious tenets other 
than their own have been concerned; and 
we have never heard them accused of 
ignorance or partiality. But at the same 
time, as there is no practical difficulty in 
the way, it is a fair concession to any ap- 
prehension of bias that may exist, and 
would give additional sanction and authority 
to their decisions. Nor, as they are reason- 
able in themselves, do I know that I should 
have objected to the immediate introduc- 
tion of such provisions. But, at the same 
time, I cannot but be sensible to the force 
of the objections which the noble Mar- 
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ness stated to that course. I cannot but 
feel that, introduced at such a moment, it 
would be difficult that such a modification 
of a tribunal, immediately consequent on 
the delivering of an important judgment, 
should not wear the character of a reflec- 
tion upon the tribunal itself, and of an ex- 
pression of dissatisfaction with that judg- 
ment; that it should not, in fact, appear 
to be a protest against it; and nothing 
could be more disastrous than such an im- 
pression. I, at least, should be most un- 
villing to take any step which should have 
the slightest tendency in that direction, or 
throw doubt upon a judgment which, in 
my mind, in substance (I will not enter 
into every particularity of language in 
which it was conveyed) was not only most 
consonant with the justice of the case, but 
most important for the Church’s welfare. 

But, if we come to the further question, 
whether it is expedient, in spite of the no- 
velty and danger of the principle, to admit 
it for the sake of retaining certain parties 
in the Church, who are supposed to be 
prepared to quit it, if this principle be not 
admitted, I would implore your Lordships 
not to be swayed by this inducement. I 
know, and am grieved to know, that many 
men, who have no leaning to another 
Churech—men of undoubted attachment to 
our Protestant faith—have taken up the 
notion, which has been perseveringly urged 
upon them by fallacious arguments and im- 
perfect facts, that it is new and unfitting 
and un-church-like, that questions of in- 
terpretation of doctrine should be decided 
by others than ecclesiastics; though even 
they may well doubt whether such inter- 
pretation should be left to one Order in the 
Church, subject to varying influences, as 
that Order must naturally be. But such 
men will not leave the Church, however 
your Lordships may decide; the ties which 
attach them to her pure and apostolical 
forms of doctrine and discipline are not so 
slight as to be snapped asunder by your 
refusal to admit a new principle of admin- 
istration into her government. They have 
had, in recent changes in the constitution 
of the State, and in some circumstances 
which I will not now enter into, no doubt 
they have had, reasons for feeling, that on 
some points the connexion which has 
hitherto existed between the State and the 
Church, needs revision. They have had 
reasons for feeling, that in some points 
they are not dealt with so kindly or con- 
siderately as they were wont to be; and 
this feeling ought not to be neglected; nor, 
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on proper occasions, my Lords, I am con- 
fident, would you neglect it. But such 
men ought not to leave the Chureh, and 
would not, whatever your decision on this 
occasion may be. 

They do not, if I may use the expres- 
sion, so ride at single anchor in our ports. 
If, on the other hand, there be men so 
slightly attached to our Church, so ill- 
grounded in her principles, so little valuing 
her privileges, so regardless of conse- 
quences of every kind, social and religious, 
that the adverse decision of a court of 
law, or the refusal to establish for the first 
time a new court of doctrine in our Church 
of a purely spiritual composition, shall in- 
duce them to quit her hallowed precincts, 
be assured, my Lords, that no concession 
you can make will long retain them; be 
assured, that though their scruples or their 
associations may still retain them for a 
while, their affections are already placed 
elsewhere. Men, who have always talked 
of schism, and denounced schism, as the 
worst, the most fatal, of all crimes, can- 
not, for so slight a canse, be prepared to 
encounter so deep a sin. They have al- 
ways denounced schism even in those who 
felt themselves called upon to ineur the 
risk of it, when compelled to do something 
or assert something contrary to their own 
conscientious convictions. But this would 
be a schism, because something could not 
be enforced upon others; because more 
latitude of interpretation had been given 
or might*be given to a Chureh’s standards 
than certain men approved, or because 
their Church’s courts were not constituted 
as they thought right. Was ever in the 
history of the Church a schism rested on 
such a ground? What Church could hold 
together if men were to quit it for such a 
cause? In vain may the Articles of my 
Church be sound, her services devotional 
and scriptural, and nothing required of my 
own conscience within her pale which I 
object to; if I cannot reconstruct to my 
mind, and on a new principle, the Court of 
Appeal, which is to decide on other men’s 
heresy, I leave her. Is this the language 
of a devoted Churchman? Can such men 
be long retained by such concessions ? 

No, my Lords, if in your judgment 
there is no reason in itself for admitting 
the principle of the Bill before you; if you 
are satisfied that it is new—if you are 
satisfied that it would be dangerous, do 
not let your own judgment be overborne 
by the apprehension of a schism if you act 
upon your own conclusions. If any seces- 
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sion shall be the consequence, rest assured 
that it will be of such as no concession 
could long retain. Consider—consider at 
proper time, not as the expression of dis- 
satisfaction at a judgment which your 
Lordships would be most unwilling to re- 
vense, but on its own merits, any sug- 
gested improvement of a tribunal, which 
certainly was not specially constituted for 
its present purpose, and which may well 
admit of amendment to satisfy scruples 
and apprehensions. But do not, my Lords 
—do not, for the first time, admit the 
principle of leaving the interpretation of 
your faith in our highest courts to a purely 


spiritual body. In my conscience I believe | 


our Church could not long survive the pro- 
eess. Her creed and her congregations 
would become narrower day by day. I 
must, therefore, resist the second reading 
of this Bill. 

The Brsnor of OXFORD said, he had 
never risen with so much reluctance in that 
House as on that occasion—a reluctance 
which was founded not on any doubt as to 
the vote he was about to give or the side 
he ought to advocate, nor even the feeling 
that in the part he took he would be sub- 
jected to the imputation (which he con- 
fessed he thought amounted to an unbe- 
coming freedom) of party motives or party 
feeling, or that he was desirous of promot- 
ing the separation of Church and State. 
He was prepared, in a cause that he be- 
lieved to be the truth, to bear any amount 
of obloquy. In order to discuss this ques- 


tion fairly and without prejudice, he wished | 


to bring them back to first principles. 
What, he asked, was the object and the 
purpose of the Church about which they 
were to legislate? Was it for the gratifi- 
cation of the feelings of individuals? The 
noble Marquess had said, that he was the 


friend of the Chureh, and spoke of it as if} 


he was not indisposed to give it a little 
aid. The noble Lord was a member of the 
Church on one side of the river, and not a 
member of the Church on the other side. 


But the noble Marquess had said, he was 


a great friend of the Church. Now, he 
would ask that friend of the Church if the 
Church was founded that men might be- 
long to it or not, as they wished—as if it 
were a club formed for their convenience, 
whenever they wished to repair to it. The 
Chureh was founded to maintain a certain 
deposit of truth. For that object it must 
have the means of declaring what was the 
truth, whenever the truth was impugned. 
Then with whom was that power lodged, 


and by whom was it to be administered 2 
He asked any noble Lord, the most de. 
termined opponent of the Bill, who had 
come down to the Iouse pledged to vote 
against the Bill without having heard g 
single argument for or against it— who 
were the judges of what was the original 
deposit of truth ? Must it be men ontside 
the Church, or men in it ? The noble Earl 
who spoke last said that, so far from ecele. 
siasties being the best, they were the 
worst judges, because they knew too much, 
If this argument were good for anything, 
why not appoint Jews to be the judges, for 
they knew nothing whatever about Chris. 
tianity, although they might have a good 
knowledge of the English language? The 
same fallacy ran through the arguments of 
the noble Marquess. There was a truth 
revealed that was not to be added to nor 
diminished till the end of time. In ancient 
times the laity and the clergy were employ- 
ed to draw out the creeds and Articles of 
the Church, and were empowered, should 
they be impugned, to declare not the new 
truth, but the old truth. A great philoso. 
| pher had said that time was the great inno- 
|vator. The authority was established to 
| prevent the corruption of the great in- 
novator, and that authority must say, 
|** This is new, and therefore, it must be 
| wrong.’’ When the Church had assembled 
at Nicza, it met merely to decide the 
meaning of the single word ** Son.”” The 
question on which the faith of the Chureh 
hinged in the third century was settled by 
the decision of the ofticebearers of the 
Church — men who were trained to the 
consideration of such subjects, and who 
bore the commission which the bishops of 
the present day bore. At the Council of 
Niewa, Athanasius vindicated his claim to 
greatness, not by inventing a new doctrine, 
but by preventing Arius from doing so. 
Now he would ask the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne) whether he would 
be content to leave the issue of such 
question as that which had been settled at 
Nica to the decision of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council? The duty of 
the Church was to declare and define, not 
to enlarge and develop what had been 
handed down for the guidance of the 
faithful. It was for the officebearers 
of the Church to determine what had 
been handed down, and it was the duty 
of the laity to adopt and ratify as 
truth that which the Church offered for 
their acceptance as such. The office- 
bearers of the Church have been appointed 
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trustees of the deposit of the truth, and it 
was not competent for them to shrink from 
their duty or to cast it aside. For whom 
were they trustees? Not for themselves, 
but for others. He did not mean to pro- 

und any doctrine so absurd and irra- 
tional as that the clergy and dignitaries of 
the Church constituted the Church itself. 
He knew that the laity were the heart, 
marrow, and body of the Church, and that 
the clergy were only their ministers for 
Christ’s sake; but he knew that they were 
also the trustees for the deposit of the 
truth; and he, for one, could never con- 
sent to their foregoing the duties incidental 
te their character. It would not do for a 
trustee, even in worldly matters, to disown 
the duties committed to him; and the min- 
isters of the Church of Christ were held by 
astill heavier responsibility to the exem- 
plary discharge of their more exalted func- 
tions. If ever there was a time when the 
principle of excluding Churchmen from the 
decision of questions in which the interests 
of the Church were vitally concerned was 
fraught with danger, the present was such 
atime. It could not with any truth be 


asserted that a pertinacious attachment to 
dogmas was a peculiar characteristic of the 


present day. An impatience of all control 
—an impatience of all fixed external truths, 
of what description soever, was, he grieved 
to say, amongst the most peculiar features 
of our age. If they were now to do away 
with the Church’s office of deciding ques- 
tions of doctrine, and settling what was the 
ancient rubric, it would be impossible to 
exaggerate the disastrous consequences of 
such a proceeding. If they would deal 
with a living body as if it had no life in it 
—if they would deal with the truth as if it 
were a plastic form of lifeless clay, which 
they could fashion according to their 
caprice, and on which they could stamp 
any impress they pleased, he warned them 
that they would commit as fatal an error 
as human folly had ever fallen into. They 
would find that, in dealing with the Chureh 
of Christ, they were dealing with a living 
model whose lineaments were eternal and 
unchangeable, He implored of their Lord- 
ships to give this Bill a second reading, 
and to afford an opportunity of trying whe- 
ther it might not be possible so to arrange 
its details in Committee as to make it 
operative of good. He disclaimed the idea 
of being actuated by extreme party mo- 
tives; nor did he give any eredit to those 
who represented that this measure was 
supported only by those who held extreme 
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party views. He did not himself belong to 
any extreme party; but he would support 
the Bill because he believed that its prin- 
ciple was sound and righteous, and that 
its operation would be beneficial for the 
Church and for the country. One hundred 
and forty clergymen in one archdeaconry 
of his own diocese had petitioned in favour 
of the Bill; and petitions in its favour had 
also been presented by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of their county, and from 100 to 
200 of the most important of the gentry. 
Long before the recent decision of the 
Privy Council, the question was one which 
had excited the deepest interest, and for 
three or four years it had been the sub- 
ject of continual discussion amongst the 
clergy. It was idle to pretend that the 
Queen’s supremacy was injuriously affected 
by the Bill. No man valued the Queen’s 
supremacy more than he; buthe did not 
believe that it was a correct or constitutional 
interpretation of that supremacy to say that 
the occupant of the Throne should settle, in 
his or her own individual capacity, articles 
of faith, or any other questions whatsoever. 
Ife was sure that the exalted Personage 
who at present occupied the Throne would 
be Herself the first to repudiate so uncon- 
stitutional a doctrine. The supremacy of 
the Crown meant nothing more or less 
than this, that the Crown had the ultimate 
appeal on all questions ecclesiastical and 
civil—deciding such questions not as of 
Herself, but through Her proper constitu- 
tional agents. How could it be said to in- 
terfere with the supremacy of the Crown 
to give additional means of information to 
the Judges appointed under the Crown ? 
How could it be said to encroach on the 
Royal prerogatives to enact that for the 
future the law Lords, when called upon to 
decide in matters of faith and spirituality, 
should do so with the assistance and co- 
operation of the dignitaries of the Church? 
He entreated of their Lordships to reflect 
on the consequences of refusing to give a 
second reading to this Bill. By such a re- 
fusal they would alienate hearts, without 
the affections of which the Church of Eng- 
land would be weak and emasculated. 
They should be warned by what had taken 
place in Scotland, and take heed how they 
sowed the seed of a spiritual schism in 
England. There was persons whom their 
vote to-night, if it were adverse to the Bill, 
would dissever from the body of the Chureh. 
Let them beware how they did anything 
that would lead to the establishment of a 
free episcopal church in this country. Lov- 
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ing the Church of England as he did, and| and transferred to the Judicial Council, 
believing her to be God’s chiefest blessing | He entreated them not to be led by party 
amongst blessings unnumbered to this | feeling or by empty fears to do an unjust 


happy land—belicving, too, that that 
Church was the bulwark of the Throne, 


action; for, in the speech of every one who 
opposed the Motion, the fear had peeped 


and the surest safeguard of the liberties of | out that the establishment of this court 


the people, he could not bear to see any | 


measure rudely rejected which tended to 
her welfare. 


themselves had received from the Church 


fle solemnly adjured their | 
Lordships by the blessings which they | 


—the undivided Church of this land—that | 


they would break not her noble heart. 
Let them not say, after having given to 
every sect greater freedom of action, and 
more power to settle their own affairs, to 
the Church of their fathers, that nothing 
shall be done for her except increasing her 
burdens, and adding greater weight to her 
yoke. Let them not say to her what they 
dare not say to the sister establishment, 
that she shall not have the power to main- 
tain her own purity of doctrine. If they 
would accord to the Church of England 
what they accorded to the Kirk of Scot- 
land, she would be abundantly satisfied; 
but she did not ask so much. All she 
asked was to have confirmed to her a 
power she had long possessed. It had 
been said that their Lordships by the Bill 
were asked to upset the customs of centu- 
ries; but the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) 
had shivered to atoms the sophism, and 
shown that this mighty work had been in- 
troduced only two years ago; and the noble 
Lord who originally proposed it had said 
that it never was intended to meet cases 
of the kind. It was an institution of mush- 
room growth, and yet to hear the speech 
of the noble Marquess it might have been 


supposed that Magna Charta was about to | 


be crushed. He trusted their Lordships 
would not be led away by such represen- 
tations. The consciences of men, stirred 
to their lowest depths, hung on the deci- 
sion of that night. Singular wisdom had 
been displayed at the time of the Reforma- 
tion. At that time, the Church, passing 
from the usurpation of Popery, it might 
have been expected, not unnaturally, that 
too great power might have been given to 
the Crown over things spiritual; but even 
at that time it was found that, although 
such periods were like a river overflowing 
its natural channels, and unable afterwards 
to regain them, so deep were the channels 
of ancient chureh-rule that they were not 
disturbed, and the power was left undis- 
turbed in her hands, until, to her great 
dismay, she found it slipped from her grasp 





would weaken a certain judgment. If it 
were such an admirable judgment, surely 
there was no reason for such a fear, Un. 
less there was some secret lurking belief 
that the judgment might be upset, if we 
had a good court, there would not have 
been this uneasiness. Ile besought them 
not to be actuated by such a manifestly 
unjust principle as to refuse a right lest 
something which was thought inexpedient 
should come to pass. He entreated them 
to follow the more generous course of go- 
ing into Committee on the Bill, and see. 
ing, if it had faults, whether they could 
be amended. [ Turning to the Ministerial 
benches, the vight rev. Prelate said|—Do 
not alienate from you as a party, finally 
and for ever, the whole body of the Eng. 
lish Church! [Loud cries of “ Oh, oh!” 
and expressions of dissatisfaction from 
the Ministerial side.| Yes, I dare to 
admonish you, and I do so again. Do not 
alienate from you as a party the whole 
body of the English Church, by showing 
them that at your hands they must not 
look even for justice. eal more liberally 
and justly with her; listen to her com- 
plaints; do not rudely repulse her when 
she comes to you for redress, and, seeing 
her value, her purity of doctrine, and 
teaching more than earthly possessions, 
hasten to remedy her wrongs. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE, in 
explanation, said, he had never stated or 
implied that, in the selection of bishops, if 
the Bill passed, the Ministers of the Crown 
would be guided by reference to the indi- 
vidual’s peculiar views. What he did say 
was, that the Bill would incur the danger, 
by its being notorious that disputed points 
of doctrine were from time to time to be 
determined, of public opinion being divert- 
ed from the general moral and spiritual 
qualifications of the party, to the particular 
opinions he might be supposed to entertain 
upon one narrow disputed point. Tle was 
not aware that he had spoken with more 
earnestness than usual; but if he had, it 
was caused by a conviction that the in- 
evitable effect of a series of conflicting de- 
cisions on the part of a bench of bishops di- 
vided in opinion would be great danger to the 
Church, which he was as desirous of seeing 
maintained as the right rev. Prelate himself. 
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The Eart of CARLISLE was surprised 
to hear the right rev. Prelate state that 
his noble Friend the President of the 
Council had manifested something like 
fierceness in his opposition to that mea- 
sure; this was not an attribute of his noble 
Friend on this or any other question. The 
Lords Spiritual were a component part of 
their Lordships’ House, and had seats 
in it which they had derived from a very 
remote period in the history of the consti- 
tution, and they had ever commanded that 
respect with which they were so warmly 
regarded in the present day. In object- 
ing, then, to the unprecedented functions 
which it was proposed to confer upon them 
by this Bill, he could assure them that it 
did not arise from any disrespect to them. 
A noble Lord (Lord Redesdale) had cen- 
sured the bench of bishops for not having 
taken an active part in the differences 
which had arisen in the Church, and for 
not having taken upon themselves abso- 
lately to decide upon certain points of doc- 
trine; but he (the Earl of Carlisle) was 
satisfied they deserved the highest merit for 
the course they had adopted in abstaining 
from that interference. The noble Lord also 
stated that the Government, in their mode 
of dealing with this matter, had done all in 
their power to make it a party question ; 
but he denied that there was any founda- 
tion for such an assertion. The noble 
Lord also said that he was a man of mo- 
derate views ; but it required the absolute 
assurance of the noble Lord to satisfy the 
House as to that fact. He also stated 
that Mr. Gorham might be made a bishop, 
and that this probably would be the case 
if the Prime Minister entertained certain 
opinions with regard to baptism. He (the 
Earl of Carlisle) should have thought that 
the noble Lord would have objected to the 
decision of a bench of bishops appointed 
by such a Minister of the Crown from 
being regarded as final and conclusive. 
In not being able to concur in the views 
of the right rev. Prelates on this matter, 
he might state that, although they thought 
it advisable at that period to throw down 
the subject for public and Parliamentary 


discussion, it was not impossible that at | 
some future time some modifications might | 


be made which could be adopted. In com- 
mon with his noble Friend the President 
of the Council, he would not object, at the 
proper time, to some Members of the 
bench of Bishops who were Privy Coun- 
cillors being members of the court of ap- 
peal. On the present occasion he was not 


prepared to give a second reading to this 
Bill, or to go into Committee to adopt a 
variety of propositions which were at vari- 
ance with each other, and others which were 
departures from the principle involved in the 
proposal of the right rev. Prelate. The pro- 
posal really was to make an ecclesiastical 
tribunal whose decision must be final. This 
was a bold measure, brought forward, as 
was supposed, to secure the authority of the 
Church. What would be the effect if a 
majority of the bench of bishops recom- 
mended a certain decision to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, which 
the latter body, from a conscientious feel- 
ing, felt bound not to give its assent to? 
Would not such a result have a most in- 
jurious effect on the union and peace of 
the Church? The question they had to 
deal with was, whether the proposal of the 
right rev. Prelate was an improvement on 
the present appellate court of the Privy 
Council, and whether it was expedient 
to adopt such change at the present 
time without too curious a_ reference 
either to precedent, or the 24th Henry 
VIII. The proposition of the right rev. 
Prelate was for constituting a tribunal, 
the decision of which involved a binding 
and final determination; but at present 
the decision of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, on such questions as 
would be affected by this Bill, was not final 
and conclusive, as any subject might be 
referred back to it again and again, and 
no step could be taken until the whole 
matter had been referred to the Queen, 
and only by the opinion of Her responsible 
advisers could a decision be sanctioned by 
| Her. He confessed the question touching 
the Queen’s supremacy was not one which 
he so much cared to dwell upon; but the 
question was, how it would affect them as 
Christians and as members of the Church, 
and how it would affect the supremacy of 
God’s word. It was asked whether ques- 
tions of mere abstract doctrines might 
not safely be left to the bench of bishops 
to decide; but if noble Lords would look 
to the practical bearing of most of these 
cases, they would see that they affected 
the interests, the property, and the liveli- 
hood of large numbers of individuals. 
The right rev. Prelates must excuse him 
for saying that he believed such questions 
would be more satisfactorily and impar- 
tially considered, and more dispassionately 
judged, by men who were accustomed to 
weigh the value of terms, and to decide 
in accordance with prescription and past 
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practice, infinitely better than the best! wards the State and public at large on 
House of Convocation that could be called | the footing which it now held; if no symp- 
together. He might not go far enough to | toms of aggression were manifested op 
satisfy the right rev. Prelate who spoke/ its part; and if no attempts were made 
last; but he could not help feeling that at|}to grasp at new powers-—it would be 
all times the best men differed as to the | placed in a situation of greatly increased 
means of ensuring the soul’s health, | usefulness; for not only every year, but 
and in this country men were entitled | almost every week, the land was being 
to hold their own opinions on this all-| covered with new churches and chapels 
important subject. He objected also | and schools, in which religious instruction 
to the period at which this measure | was given, but also the great portion of the 
was brought forward, and when it was popular education of the country was under 
proposed to apply it. He should shrink, | the control of the Church. In the words 
with those who delivered the judgment of the promise which it was her office to 
in the Privy Council, from the expres-| promulgate, “in quietness and confidence 
sion of any opinion in the doctrine in- should be her assurance for ever.” But if, 
volved in the case of Gorham, if, in-| on the other hand, she showed any inten- 
deed, he was a hundred times more | tion to encroach upon the powers or pri- 
competent than he was to give an opinion | vileges of other bodies of the State — 
on a subject which was of too high and| if she assumed preferences not clearly her 
mysterious a nature to be dealt with in own—if she sought to acquire pecuniary 
that dogmatic tone which had been too | resources from the national funds, and power 
frequently used on both sides of this ques- | not now belonging to her—then, in propor. 
tion. Hitherto, both in and out of the|tion to the peace which her political 
Church, some of the most excellent men | quiescence would obtain for her, would 
on earth had adopted widely different views | be the weakness and the impotence that 
of the doctrine in question; they therefore! would come upon her. He had no wish 
might draw some satisfaction from the|to give a harsh or overstrained judg- 
judgment of the Committee of the Privy | ment against the Bill of the right rev, 
Council. He should have regretted to find| Prelate. He believed it to be a well- 
that it had been decided in such a way | meant though mistaken effort to restore 
that the holders of either set of opinions | peace, and to compromise conflicting opin- 
would have been virtually declared un-|ions. But he thought it had no chance 
worthy of, or incapacitated from, holding | of success. Even if it were adopted 
preferment in the Church. Such, indeed, | that night by their Lordships, he did 
must have been the effect of the Committee | not think it had any chance of ultimate 
of the Privy Council giving any opinion on| success. His right rev. Friend near him 
the doctrine; and he should most deeply | had made use of the extraordinary obser- 
regret that anything should occur in the | vation that the Government were resisting 
House that night which would apparently | the demands of the Church. He held in 
imply the censure of their Lordships on the | his hand an answer to that observation. 
Judges who gave the decision in the Privy | It was a protest against the measure by 
Council, and on the most rev. Prelates|a large body of the clergy of the right 
who approved of that judgment. The) rev. Prelate’s own diocese. And he be- 
right rev. Prelate, in the most feeling and} lieved that a vast body of the clergy 
able manner, alluded to the present condi-| throughout the country would have sent 
tion of the Church. He alluded to the| forward similar protests, but that they 
possibility of some of the greatest orna-| felt assured the measure would not be 
inents of it withdrawing from its commu- | suffered to pass. By far the most pre- 
nion. The right rev. Prelate evinced} ferable course for their Lordships to pur- 
some dissatisfaction at this; but he (the|sue would be to prevent the measure from 
Earl of Carlisle) hoped that he might be| being further discussed—not to adopt a 
permitted to say that, bitterly as he should | course which should keep it afloat as 4 
regret the loss of such men as the pride| subject upon which differences would be 
and ornament of the Church, he could not | kept alive, but to allow it at once respect- 
help feeling that if they were shaken off} fully to close its career. 

from it by any decision the House might} The Bisnor of LONDON briefly replied. 
come tothatnight, thesegems of the Church | With reference to the argument that the 
must sit very loosely upon her garment. | questions of false doctrine which would be 
If the Church was disposed to remain to- | referred to the proposed tribunal, would in- 
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yolve questions of property as well, inas- 
much as the parties were mostly holders 
of benefices, he begged leave to say that 
if they held benefices, they held them upon 
the condition of preaching the truth as it 
was taught in the Church of England—so 
that that argument was easily disposed of. 
With regard to another objection that had 
been urged, that the opinion of the Epis- 
copal Court would be binding in every 
sense of the term, he assured their Lord- 
ships that that was not so. The opinion 
of the bishops would be binding upon the 
Judicial Committee, so far as that they 
would be obliged to report it to Her Ma- 
jesty; but it would not be binding upon 
Her Majesty, who might refuse her sane- 
tion toit if She thought proper. As to all 
the other objections to the Bill, including 
those connected with the question of the 
Royal supremacy, he had answered them 
so fully and completely by anticipation, 
that it would be unnecessary to offer any 
further remarks upon them. He should, 


therefore, merely ask their Lordships to 
ive the Bill a second reading. 

Lorp CAMPBELL maintained that the 
opinions of the new tribunal would be bind- 
ing and conclusive upon the Sovereign as 


well as upon the Judicial Committee. The 
words of the Act were—* that it shall be 
binding and conclusive for the purposes of 
the appeal.”” [The Bishop of Lonpon : 
Read on.] He assured their Lordships 
that clause contained no words which left 
the Queen the slightest discretion to alter 
the decision. The words in continuation 
were—‘and shall be adopted and acted 
upon by the said Judicial Committee so far 
as may be necessary for the decision of the 
matter under appeal, and shall be specially 
reported by the said Judicial Committee 
to Her Majesty in Council, together with 
their advice to Her Majesty upon such ap- 
peal.”” These words, he maintained, were 
cumulative, not qualifying. 

The Duxe of CAMBRIDGE begged to 
be allowed to state the course he meant to 
pursue with regard to the Bill. He acted 
from conscientious motives only; and, 
guided by conscientious views, he felt it to 
be his duty to vote against the Govern- 
ment. He regretted being obliged to 
come to such a decision, but he should 
vote according to his conscience. He had 
attended carefully to the debate from be- 
ginning to end, and he had not heard any 
satisfactory aguments urged against the 
Bill. Those who knew him knew that he 
was no bigot. He looked upon the ques- 
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tion purely as one of religion, and he felt 
that he could not conscientiously vote 





against the Bill. 


The House then divided :—Content 51; 
Not-Content 84: Majority 33. 


List of the Not-Coytents, 


DUKES, 
Bedford 
Manchester 
Norfolk 

MARQUESSES. 
Anglesey 
Breadalbane 
Cholmondeley 
Donegal 
Headfort 
Lansdowne 
Westminster. 

EARLS. 
Bruce 
Carlisle 
Chichester 
Cowper 
Denbigh 
Effingham 
Enniskillen 
Fitzhardinge 
Fitzwilliam 
Galloway 
Gosford 
Granville 
Grey 
Harrowby 
Ilchester 
Leitrim 
Lanesborough 
Mountcashell 
Minto 
Morley 
Pomfret 
Roden 
Sheffield 
Sefton 
Scarborough 
Spencer 
Strafford 
St. Germans 
Suffolk 
Verulam 
Waldegrave 
Yarborough. 


VISCOUNTS. 

Tiill 
Lismore 
Strangford. 

BISHOPS, 
Durham 
Down 
Worcester. 
Norwich 

BARONS. 
Alvanley 
Ashburton 
Bateman 
Byron 
Clarina 
Castlemaine 
Camoys 
Campbell 
Carrington 
Colborne 
Cremorne 
Delamere 
Dufferin 
Eddisbury 
Erskine 
Foley 
Glenelg 
Hatherton 
Tlowden 
Keane 
Kinnaird 
Langdale 
Lilford 
Middleton 
Methuen 
Monteagle 
Overstone 
Poltimore 
Rayleigh 
Say and Sele 
Sudeley 
Vivian 
Wodehouse 
Wrottesley 
Wharncliffe. 


Paired of. 


FOR, 
Earl of Zetland 
Lord Elphinstone 
Earl Cornwallis 
Lord Heytesbury 
Earl of Roseberry 
Lord Crewe 
Lord Londesborough 
Lord De Freyne 
Duke of Grafton 
Earl of Bessborough 
Lord Portman 
Viscount Combermere 
Earl of Morton 
Duke of Leinster 
Earl of Shaftesbury 
Lord De Mauley 


Z 


AGAINST. 
Earl of Eglintoun 
Duke of Buccleuch 
Ear! of Powis 
Lord Douglas 
Marquess of [untley 
Earl of Rosse 
Marquess of Winchester 
Earl of Glengall 
Marquess of Ely 
Lord Southampton 
Earl of Cardigan 
Lord Dunraven 
Earl of Kinnoul 
Marquess of Westmeath 
Viscount Gage 
Earl of Desart 
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FOR. 

Lord Farnham 
Viscount St. Vincent 
Earl of Camperdown 


AGAINST. 
Lord Wynford 
Lord Brougham 
Lord De Ros. 


On Question, that “now” stand part 
of the Motion, Resolved in the Negative. 

Bill to be read 24 on this day six 
months. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 3, 1850. 


Minutes.) Pustic Brtts.—1° Process and Prac- | 


tice (Ireland) Act Amendment ; Turnpike 
Roads (Ireland); Court of Exchequer (Ireland); 
Linen, &c. Manufacturers (Ireland), 

2° Borough Courts of Record (Ireland); Collec- 
tion of Fines, &e. (Ireland); Process and 
Practice (Ireland) Act Amendment. 

3° Vestries and Vestry Clerks. 


EVICTIONS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. NAPIER begged to ask the right 
hon. Secretary for the Home Department 
whether the Executive Government has 
directed any proeeedings to be taken in 
reference to the coroner of the county of 
Armagh, in consequence of the publication 


of the letter in the Times of the 30th of , 


May, to which his name is attached as the 
writer thereof? [The hon. and learned 
Member read an extract from the letter, 
in which the writer referred to the conduct 
or neglect of the landowners and their 


agents as extenuating, perhaps, the guilt | 


of assassination.] The district in which 
the murder of Mr. Mauleverer occurred 


was peculiarly cireumstanced, and stood | 


quite marked out by itself amidst the rest 
of the barony in which it was situate, and 
which was generally peaceful and pros- 
perous. In that district, however, ten 
murders had occurred within the last ten 
years. The last before that just mention- 
ed was of a Mr. Powell, whose murderers 
had been tried three times before they 
could be convicted. The person who had 
managed the property had done so under 
the combined character of receiver of the 
Court of Chancery, and also agent for the 
proprietor. And (although the coroner’s 
letter ascribed the late murder to the 
absence of improvements, school-houses, 
&c.) the late proprietor had attempted to 
make various improvements, but had al- 
ways been thwarted by the peasantry; and 
after erecting school-houses it had been 
found necessary to occupy them with 
county constabulary. 

Sir G. GREY said, the Government 


had not taken any steps, in consequence | 
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of the letter, against the coroner. The 
effect of the hon. Member making such a 
statement as he had sought to do, would, 
of course, be to provoke counter-statements, 

Mr. NAPIER: Then he should take 
an early opportunity of bringing the mat- 
ter forward. 

Sir G. GREY said, that what he had 
meant to convey was, that the coroner not 
being a Government officer—although that 
did not altogether exempt him from pro. 





ceedings against him—yet he could not be 
proceeded against in that character. 
| Mr. NAPIER: But he can be proceed. 
ed against for public misconduct. 

Mr. P. SCROPE wished to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
had yet taken the opinion of the law offi. 
cers of the Crown as to the alleged ille. 
gality and criminal character, at common 
j law, of wholesale clearances, or depopula- 
_ tion, as now largely carried on in Ireland; 
and, if not, whether the Government in- 
_ tend to recommend to Parliament any mea- 
sure for the purpose of checking such 
practices, which inflict the most fearful 
sufferings on numbers of Her Majesty's 
subjects, and appear to provoke the retali- 
atory perpetration of agrarian crime. Ae- 
counts continued to reach this country 
daily of these dreadful evictions still going 
on. He wished to ask whether the noble 
Lord had seen the publication of Mr. 
Mackay, a barrister of some eminence, 
proving the illegality and criminality of 
this system of depopulation ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, he had not 
perused the pamphlet in question. No 
case had been laid before the Government 
on which they could ask the opinion of the 
Jaw officers of the Crown as to whether 
these practices had an illegal and criminal 
character ; and without such a case, de- 
tailing all the cireumstances, it was impos- 
sible to place the matter before the law 
officers. The hon. Gentleman’s last ques- 
tion was of so large a character, that he 
feared it would be impossible to give a 
satisfactory answer. He conceived that 
any measure which tended to improve the 
condition of the people in Ireland would 
| have the effect of checking these evictions; 
and into the details of such measures he, 
| of course, could not then enter. It was 
matter of regret that the hon. Gentleman, 
in placing the notice of his question on the 
paper, should have added to it the expres- 
| sion of an opinion that these evictions 
|‘ appear to provoke the retaliatory perpe- 
tration of agrarian crime.” He very 
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much regretted that there should have 
been put upon the notices of the House, 
in the shape of a question, what appeared 
to be an indirect justification, or at least 
palliation, of these retaliatory crimes. 

Mr. P. SCROPE: I beg to disclaim 
that imputation ; but, if the noble Lord 
will give me the opportunity, I will prove 
the fact. 


METROPOLITAN INTERMENTS BILL, 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 

CotoneL THOMPSON presented four 
petitions from inhabitants of Lambeth in 
favour of the Metropolitan Interments Bill. 
On a point important to the right of peti- 


tion, he begged to state that, finding the | 


four petitions word for word the same, and 
with only about seventy signatures to each, 
he had been struck with the appearance of 
a collusive attempt to swell the number of 
petitions; but on inquiry he found the pe- 
titioners had acted under the impression 
that by a new rule of the House it was pro- 
hibited to paste one sheet of paper to an- 
other in a petition. He had seen a peti- 
tion understood to contain a million and a 
half of signatures, and such a rule would 
imply dividing it into 20,000 petitions, 
with each a repetition of the substance. 
Believing this to be unfounded, he would, 
if no contradiction was given from the 
chair, communicate the same to the peti- 
tioners and the public. 

Mr. LACY rose, pursuant to notice, to 
move that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee. This office, he said, devolved 
upon him, as he had proposed a general 
scheme of sepulture throughout the coun- 
try before the Government measure was 
brought in; but he was not desirous of 
poaching over what might be considered 
the ground of the metropolitan members. 
He thought the Bill was so impracticable, 
80 unjust on many parties, that it involved 
80 large a waste of money (no less than 
700,0002. would be paid up in seventeen 
years, and then more money would be 
wanted), and that in so apathetic a House 
the Bill could not possibly pass through 
Committee, that he proposed as the best 
course the reference of the measure to a 
Select Committee. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word “ That” to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words ‘ the Bill 
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be committed to a Select Committee,” in- 
stead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Lorv D. STUART, in seconding the 
Motion, said this was one of the most 
important Bills that had come before the 
House for a long time. It affected the 
health and pockets of all the inhabitants 
of the metropolis. Some such measure 
had been long and loudly demanded; and 
the Government were now compelled to 
turn their attention to the matter. He 
was not opposed to the principle of the 
Bill. He thought interment in large towns 
might properly be regulated by law, for 
the sake of the health of the inhabitants; 
and on this ground he had not opposed 
the second reading of the Bill. But its 
details violated. many principles to which 
he was attached in a most unconstitutional 
| way. Centralisation, now too much in 
‘fashion, and which threatened to overturn 
| many of our institutions, would be increased 
‘ant extended by the Bill before the House. 
It looked as though the whole business of 
the country would soon be transacted by 
| boards and commissions. Government had 
| taken advantage of the public demand for 
‘legislation on this subject to introduce a 
| Bill which would place a vast amount of 
patronage in their hands. There was to 
be at least one paid commissioner, The 
‘object in view might have been accom- 
‘plished just as well without violating the 
constitutional principles of self-government 
and liberty. The board to be appointed 
by the Government would have great and 
unusual powers. They would be author- 
|ised to appoint a whole army of officers, 
| from commissioners down to sextons and 
| gravediggers, who would all be in the pay 
| of the Government. The board would also 
| have power to shut up cemeteries in the 
town, or to allow them to continue open as 
they thought proper. They were also to 
appoint places of sepulture out of town, 
and to decide on the price to be paid for 
the ground; to give orders as to the con- 
duct of interments} and to regulate the 
amount of fees to be taken. This latter 
provision was most objectionable. A Bill 
containing such clauses ought to be looked 
at with the utmost jealousy. Parochial 
management was entirely done away with, 
and all authority given to these paid offi- 
cials. Why not have allowed the metro- 
politan parishes, either separately or in 
union, to have regulated these matters ? 
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But it would be said that the parish boards 
should not be entrusted with these mat- 
ters, because such boards did not prevent 
jobs. But did Government boards always 
conduct their business without jobs and 
unnecessary expenditure? Why, there 
was the Woods and Forests. How had 
that board conducted its affairs? Was it 
not proverbial for all kinds of waste and 
mismanagement? Had the Poor Law 
Board given so much satisfaction to the 
country that they should be anxious to en- 
trust the management of their affairs to 
Government boards? There was the 
Sewers’ Commission also, which had not 
given much satisfaction. | Government 
boards, then, were as liable to mismanage- 
ment and to excessive expenditure as any 
other boards. But there was another ob- 
jection to the measure, namely, that it 
interfered with trade. It was not the bu- 
siness of Government to regulate trade. It 
should be regulated on the usual princi- 
ples of political economy, namely, by those 
of demand and supply. Whenever inter- 
ference was allowed, it was justified on the 
principle of an overwhelming necessity. 
None such had been alleged in the present 
instance; and if any existed, the onus pro- 
bandi lay with the Government. It was 
said that undertakers were extortionate. 
Even if some of them were so, that was no 
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| of them were of a most complicated and 
‘minute nature. He hoped that the right 
_hon. Gentleman would explain the mean. 
| ing of these clauses. How was the system 
of tenders for funerals to be carried out? 
| Was it to be done by means of advertise. 
;ment? He was afraid this part of the 
| Bill would lead to favouritism. Then, were 
| the contractors to have no discretion as to 
|whom they would have for customers? 
| Were they to be compelled to carry out 
contracts for those whom they believed to 
| be insolvent? By Clauses 30, 31 and 32, 
| compensation was to be given to incum- 
| bents, and as he understood the clauses, 
it was to be given two or three times over, 
There was a great deal of what was objec- 
|tionable in these clauses which he hoped 
| the right hon. Gentleman would explain. 
| Sm G. GREY said, there were two 
questions now before the House. One was 
that the Speaker leave the chair for the 
House to go into Committee of the whole 
| House, to consider the clauses of this Bill 
‘in detail; and the other was an Amend- 
ment that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee. Now he could not help think- 
ing that the House ought at once to adopt 
‘one of these courses, instead of allowing 
itself to be led, with the Speaker in the 
|chair, into an irregular discussion that 
could not be carried on satisfactorily until 


reason why Government should interfere | the clauses in detail were under considera- 
with the whole trade. There were some | tion. He felt it his duty to oppose the 
tailors in this metropolis who charged ex- | proposition for referring the Bill to a Se- 
travagant prices for coats, and some but- | lect Committee, because the measure had 
chers charged high prices for meat. On | been fully considered and canvassed in the 
the same plea, therefore, they might fix | metropolis, and he believed its provisions 
the price of coats and butchers’ meat. By | were fully understood. The House would 
this Bill they were going to pay the church | be able, in a Committee of the whole 
incumbents out of the rates of the parishes. | House, to consider the clauses one by one 
That was in the nature of a church rate,/in their regular order. But the noble 
and was objectionable. It was also pro-| Lord asked for an explanation of some of 
posed to pay the chaplains of the new ce- | the clauses before being asked to agree to 
meteries. Under these circumstances, he| them. That was a perfectly reasonable 
thought it best that the Bill should be re- | request; and when the Committee came to 
ferred to a Select Committee. The Go-| the particular clauses in rotation, he (Sir 
vernment had delayed the Bill to a very |G. Grey) would be prepared to give any 
late period of the Session without any ne- | explanation of their purport or effect that 
cessity, and they now refused sufficient} might be required. Delay in bringing 
time to the public to consider its provisions. | the Bill forward had been also complained 
In the first instance they procrastinated of. Now, it would have been defeating 
the Bill, and when the year was far ad-| the object of the measure, if, before they 
vaneed, they precipitated it through the | were in possession of the valuable report 
House without allowing time to those who | of the Board of Health, the Government 
were affected by it to give it due consid-| had precipitately laid on the table of the 
eration. A new Bill had been laid on the | House a Bill framed irrespective of the re- 
table the other evening, containing nine | commendations of that report. After the 
new clauses, which they had not time to | Bill was read a second time, he had felt it 
consider or even to comprehend, for some | his duty to receive the suggestions of par- 
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ties who had waited upon, and who were 
officially connected with, the metropolitan 
parishes; and he believed he had now suc- 
ceeded in removing the objections they 
had entertained to the details of the Bill. 
The noble Lord objected to the large 
powers to be given to the Board of Health; 
but if that objection was to be considered, 
it ought to be considered in Committee of 
the whole House, and not in a Committee 
upstairs; because the decision of a Com- 
mittee upstairs would have to be reconsi- 
dered in that House, and reconsidered at 
so late a period of the Session that if the 
Bill were sent to a Select Committee it 
would be practically throwing it over to 
another Session. He was not prepared to 
adopt that course, and therefore he hoped 
the House would at once go into a Com- 
mittee of the whole House. 

Mr. LUSHINGTON would support the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Bodmin. 
The principle of the measure was never 
discussed. Any discussion that took place 
occurred when the Bill was in Committee 
pro formd, and when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was chairman, and some Mrs. Har- 
ris, for he believed no one else, had been 
present. More time should be allowed for 
proper and careful consideration. He 
protested against that clause in the Bill 
which made a distinction between Chris- 
tians after they were dead. He protested 
against an unchristian clause by which dis- 
sensions and theological differences were 
carried to the burial ground. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE thought the prin- 
ciple of the Bill laudable, and one well to 
be commended; for no one could read the 
report of the Sanitary Commission without 
seeing that the comfort, the well-being, the 
morals, and—what was of greater impor- 
tance—the health of the population, was 
at stake. There were two points involved 
in it—the health, and, what was of 
greater importance, the morals of the 
people. [A laugh.] Yes, the morals of 
the people were at stake, and the smiles 
of hon. Gentlemen when he used the ex- 
pression only showed how little attention 
they had given to the subject. They were 
not aware how long corpses were kept in 
the houses of the poor, and they had not 
read the evidence, or they would fully 
agree with him that the morals of the 
people were at stake. The hon. Member 
for Bodmin had moved that the Bill be re- 
ferred to a Sclect Committee. Now, if he 
thought the effect of that Motion would be 
80 to impede the present Bill that they 
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could not have a better one before the end 
of the Session, he would not vote for it; 
but as he thought they had a chance, and 
a good one, of bringing in a better mea- 
sure, he would give it his humble support, 
the more especially as the effect of the 
present Bill would be to upset the whole 
of the parochial arrangements of the coun- 
try, and because it proposed to place an 
enormous power in the hands of the Com- 
missioners, a power of taxing the people 
to a very large extent. Although it was 
only a penny rate, he understood it would 
amount to some 30,0007. It would confer 
enormous taxing powers, and he could not 
agree to allow it to go to the Board of 
Health. If, instead of bringing in a Bill 
encumbered with 73 clauses, many of 
which were highly objectionable, the Go- 
vernment had chosen to introduce a mea- 
sure simply prohibiting interments in all 
large towns, and not in the city of London 
alone, a course infinitely wiser and more 
likely to succeed would have been pursued. 
As it was, however, he gave the Govern- 
ment credit for the principle of the Bill; 
but he must say there was one man who 
had been treated infamously in connexion 
with this Bill—a man who had made this 
subject his business for fifteen years of his 
life, and had devoted a great portion of 
his property in promoting it—and what 
had been his fate? He alluded to Mr. 
Walker, the individual who had instigated 
all the Committees of that House which 
had taken up the subject; but Mr. Chad- 
wick, in the late report of the Board of 
Health, gave the whole of the credit to the 
Sanitary Commission; whilst Mr. Walker, 
the original pioneer of this reform, was 
thrown overboard. Why, if they were to 
have a Commission under this Bill, Mr. 
Walker’s name ought to be at the head of 
it. And what was Mr. Walker’s opinion 
of this Bill? Why, desirous as he was of 
legislation on this subject, he thought this 
measure would do more to impede the 
progress of sanitary reform by its objec- 
tionable clauses, than if they brought in 
no Bill at all. 

Sir De L. EVANS said, that he would 
support the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Bodmin, on the ground that sufficient 
time was not allowed for the consideration 
of the measure. All they asked was a 
few days’ delay, and it was but just to the 
inhabitants of this great metropolis that 
this delay should be granted. With re- 
gard to the inhabitants of the city of 
Westminster, it was only that day that an 
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important general meeting of the inhabi- 
tants of St. James’s parish had been held, 
and what their opinion was with regard to 
the measure he had not time to be inform- 
ed. For these reasons, he hoped the Govern- 
ment would consent to postpone the Bill. 
Sm B. HALL said, the metropolitan 
Members had been told by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, that if they voted for 
the Bill going before a Select Committee, 
they would perhaps throw over the Bill for 
the Session, and thus postpone for another 
year the great principle they were all so 
desirous to carry out; but would that be 
the fault of the metropolitan Members ? 
The Bill was mentioned in the Speech 
from the Throne, was brought in on the 
15th of April, and read a second time on 
the 22nd of April, and now it was proposed 
to go into Committee on the 3rd of June. 
Were any of the Members of that House 
to blame for the delay which had thus 
taken place? He would tell the noble 


Lord at the head of the Government why 
the Bill was not referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. It was because it would have been 
necessary to place on the Committee a 
great number of the metropolitan Mem- 


bers, and there were not two out of the 
sixteen who sat for the metropolis who 
would have agreed to a measure of this 
kind. It was a measure that went, in 
fact, to abolish the whole of the local self- 
government that now distinguished the 
metropolitan parishes, so far as_ burial 
places were concerned. There were two 
persons in the metropolis of whom the in- 
habitants entertained great suspicions, and 
these were the Bishop of London, as re- 
garded ecclesiastical matters, and Mr. 
Chadwick, as regarded sanitary measures. 
Through the one they were in danger of 
having fixed upon them fees in perpetuity 
to pay the clergy; and the other was estab- 
lishing a board, of which he was the prime 
mover, and of which perhaps he would 
hereafter be the head. He would not now 
go into the details of the Bill. It was his 
intention to support the proposal for send- 
ing it before a Select Committee, and 
when the time came for considering the 
details, he hoped that both as regarded 
the payment of fees in perpetuity, and the 
board, they would be rejected by a ma- 
jority of that House. 

Mr. MASTERMAN regretted that he 
felt himself compelled to oppose the right 
hon. Baronet the Home Secretary, but as 
his belief was the Bill would be better con- 
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| sidered by a Select Committee than by a 
Committee of the whole House, he had 
‘made up his mind to vote for the Motion 
| of the hon. Member for Bodmin. 
Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he was sorry 
| to say that he had only a feeble voice to 
raise in opposition to this measure. He 
‘could not find a provision in the Bill which 
deserved the support of the House, with 
| the single exception of the provision that 
| the dead should no longer be buried among 
the living. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for the Home Department 
‘thought he might save time by not refer. 
‘ring the Bill to a Select Committee; but 
jhe (Mr. Duncombe) felt persuaded that 
the right hon. Gentleman would save time 
by so doing. He believed that the recom- 
mendations of a Select Committee which 
should have been impartially chosen, and 
which should have carefully considered the 
subject, would be respectfully received on 
all sides of the House; and after such re- 
commendations should have been submit- 
| ted to them, he, for one, should not op- 
_ pose any Motion for their immediately pro- 
ceeding to legislate in the matter. He 
understood that hon. Gentlemen had the 
other night attached great importance to 
| petitions presented on the subject of Sun- 
day labour in the Post Office, and that, in 
consequence of those petitions, the House 
had decided on addressing the Crown fora 
| cessation of such labour. Now, he would 
|venture to say that of all the impositions 
ever practised on that House, those peti- 
| tions were the greatest. He believed that 
the great majority of the people of this 
country were opposed to that address. But 
how stood the facts in the present in- 
stance? If petitions were to sway the 
votes of hon. Members, they certainly 
ought not to adopt that measure. Then, 
again, where, he wonld ask, was the me- 
tropolitan Member who had stood up and 
said that he was for ‘‘ the Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill ?’’ Why, 
there was not one; and he certainly should 
be surprised to hear anything so contrary 
to the opinion of the people of the metro- 
polis. The noble Lord at the head of the 
| Government was, he supposed, an excep- 
tion in favour of the Bill; but the Cor- 
poration of London, or, at all events, the 
Court of Common Council, were opposed 
to the measure, and that court had lately 
passed a resolution praying that the City 
might be exempt from the operation of the 
Bill. He would tell the country Gentle- 
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into law, one of a similar character would 
soon be extended to the rest of the king- 
dom. He thought it was a most reason- 
able proposal that the subject should then 
be referred to a Select Committee. He 
believed that such a Committee would soon 
be able to frame a far better measure, 
containing only from ten to twenty clauses. 
Allthat the public required was, that the 
dead should no longer be buried among 
the living. But the Bill, as it then stood, 
would not effectually carry out even that 
principle, while it abounded in details of a 
most preposterous character. It was a 
Bill of plunder, sacrilege, injustice, and 
wrong. He could describe it in no other 
terms. When the Government refused to 
refer the question to a Select Committee, 
the House might depend upon it that some 
jobbing and unjustifiable transaction must 
be involved in the measure. He might not 
be able to oppose the measure in its fu- 
ture stages; but he was sure that other 
metropolitan Members would oppose it, 
and, in so doing, he believed they would 
be fairly representing the feelings of the 
great majority of their constituents. 

Mr. D’EYNCOURT regretted that Go- 
vernment should oppose the Bill going be- 
fore a Select Committee. He highly ap- 
proved the object of the Bill, but disap- 
proved the mode in which it was proposed 
to carry it out. He thought parishes 
should take the duty laid down in the Bill 
upon themselves; it would be more in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of our institutions, 
and opposed to the centralising course so 
much pursued by the Government. The 
Amendments in the Bill having only 
been made known on Friday, he had not 
yet had an opportunity of learning the 
opinions of his constitutents regarding 
them. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL rejoiced to see his 
hon. Friend the Member for Finsbury again 
in his place, though he certainly found 
himself under the necessity of not concur- 
ring with his hon. Friend in the conclu- 
sions to which he had come on the present 
occasion. The question before them really 
was, whether it was desirable, to refer the 
Bill for preventing intramural interments 
to a Select Committee. His hon. Friend 
said that if they did so they would have 
before them a number of witnesses, all of 
whom would have plans to propose, and 
suggestions to make, and objections to 
urge, and that after all those plans, and 
suggestions, and objections had been made, 
they would have to be fully considered by 
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the Committee. If so, then they might 
consider themselves fortunate if some time 
at the end of July that Committee should 
make a report. The more likely result, 
however, would be that the Committee 
would report that they had found it impos- 
sible to come to a decision, but that they 
hoped they would be allowed to sit again 
next Session. Then with respect to the 
Bill, he would not enter into its defence, 
for he had not heard one reason urged 
why the House was not able to give its con- 
sideration to the clauses of the Bill as well 
as a Select Committee. I1f the House 
found that the Board of Health had by 
some clauses more powers than were abso- 
lutely necessary to carry into effect what 
all considered necessary, let those clauses 
be altered, or removed from the Bill. If, 
on the contrary, it was found that those 
clauses were necessary, they could be pass- 
ed either without any alteration, or with 
such alteration as might be required. His 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary had 
proposed some new clauses; but he thought 
it hard that, because they had listened to 
deputations and adopted recommendations 
which they had made, the House should, 
on that account, be asked not to go into 
Committee, on the Bill. 

Mr. Atperman SIDNEY said, the cor- 
poration of London felt grateful to the Go- 
vernment for undertaking the question of 
sanitary reform as regarded the principle of 
the measure; but if asked whether they 
would prefer to undergo the evils of the ex- 
isting system, or to accept the measure then 
before the House, he doubted not they would 
prefer the chances and risks of the existing 
system. The corporation of London had 
got the credit of being able to manage 
their own affairs, and of knowing as well 
what belonged to their condition as any 
other number of gentlemen no matter whe- 
ther they sat in Gwydyr House, or in the 
Treasury Chambers. Why should Govern- 
ment thrust upon them a measure caleu- 
lated to take from them the control of 
their own affairs? He hoped from the 
opposition raised to the Bill the Govern- 
ment would see the hopelessness of endea- 
vouring to press it. He was in favour of 
referring the measure to a Select Commit- 
tee, because he believed it would have the 
effect of removing much opposition that at 
present existed. He besought the House 
not to treat the measure as an unimportant 
one; and, as it had been introduced for the 
good of the public, to at least show some 
little regard for the wishes of that public 
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by complying with the request of its repre- 
sentatives, 

Sir R. PEEL thought the argument of 
the hon. Alderman was one which rather 
showed the impolicy than otherwise of 
sending the Bill to a Select Committee. 
The question of centralisation was no doubt 
a very important one. There were certain 
duties exercised by the parochial authori- 
ties in the city of London which it was 
proposed by the Bill should be taken into 
the hands of Government; but surely that 
was a question so important that it ought 
to be decided by the whole House. He 
had every respect for the corporation of 
the city of London; but at the same time 
there were points of local management on 
which some persons ventured to take a dif- 
ferent opinion from them. Take, for ex- 
ample, the question of the removal of 
Smithfield-market. Speaking generally, 
the corporation of the city of London must 
be presumed best qualified to judge of local 
affairs; yet that was a point on which many 
persons ventured to take a different opinion 
from them. The Bill before the House 
had been read a second time, and the ques- 
tion now was, whether they should go into 
Committee, or send it before a Select Com- 
mittee upstairs. 
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the appointment of the clergy who were to 
officiate in the cemeteries, and the power 
of levying such fees as they might think 
fit; they were, in a word, to have almost 
uncontrolled patronage and power. He 
thought it would be much wiser to enact 
that, if the parishioners did not themselves 
take measures for promoting the sanitary 
objects which the Bill had in view, the 
board would then interfere. One of his 
main reasons for objecting to the measure 
was, that it would take out of the hands of 
Englishmen that principle of self-govern. 
ment which was one of the main causes of 
their freedom. Other nations no sooner 
obtained liberty than they abused it; but 
Englishmen, from the experience which 
the management of their local affairs af. 
forded them, were taught to appreciate it, 
This power of self-taxation and local ma. 
nagement was now about to be wrested 
from them and conferred upon a board 
who could have no local knowledge, and 
who would act arbitrarily and irresponsibly, 
If this Bill were passed, the next step pro- 
bably would be to extend its provisions to 
Ireland and Scotland. 

Lorp R. GROSVENOR said, the hon. 
Member for Finsbury had asked whether 
any metropolitan Member would support 


a Select Committee, everybody must admit} the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill. 
that it would be one of the most extraor-; He was not a metropolitan Member, but 
dinary cases of extramural interment ever | he was something like it, and he would say 
heard of ; and therefore he thought it would | he was not prepared to support the whole 


better to dispose of it rather within than } Bill, but he would vote against the Motion 
without the walls of that House. of the hon. Member for Bodmin. There 
Mr. HUME had intended to vote for the | had been a number of petitions in favour 
Motion that the House go into Committee, | the Bill. Several deputations had waited 
and took great blame to himself that he/ on the Secretary of State for the Home 
had not, up to that moment, looked more | Department respecting it, and he did not 
narrowly into its clauses. Had he ex-| know that any persons had directly con- 
amined it, he would never have allowed | demned the principle of the Bill. He eould 
the Bill to be read a second time without | not consent to send this Bill to a Select 
recording his vote against it. He had long| Committee, for he felt that it materially 
since recommended extramural interments, | affected the working classes. He certainly 
and was the first to move for a return of the | could not consent to devote the Bill to that 
number of burials in metropolitan chureh- | species of extramural interment which the 
yards; but to a measure so arbitrary and so | hon. Gentleman proposed, and which had 
unconstitutional he would never assent.| been so well remarked upon by the right 
Was that House prepared to appoint three | hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth. 
honourable Members—the noble Lord and} Mr. WAKLEY said, he attended there 
two others—and to delegate to that Board | with his hon. Colleague that evening, much 
perpetual powers? [‘*No,no!’’] Buthe | to their own injury, at the request of their 
said, yes. And what were they to do?) constituents, who considered many of the 
They were to provide burial ground for | provisions of the Bill most obnoxious, to 
50,000 to 60,000 interments annually, and | oppose this measure. They believed it 
they might purchase ground wherever they | contained enactments the most arbitrary 
pleased, and they were to invest the money | and unconstitutional, and that it involved 
without check or control, except from the| a principle which that House, in modern 
Treasury; nay, more, they were to have| times and enlightened constituencies, had 
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always repudiated. No one could say that 
any large portion of the metropolis was in 
favour of it, and almost every Member for 
London had spoken against it. The noble 
Lord at the head of the Government had not 
attempted to justify a single one of its de- 
tails, but confined himself to the question of 
general propriety and policy of legislation 
on the subject, which was not denied. He 
thought the Government ought to consent 
to the reasonable proposal of the hon. 
Member for Bodmin, and refer the Bill to 
aSelect Committee. The Board of Health, 
which had been alluded to, had discharged 
its duties—duties of the most onerous and 
important nature—in a manner highly cre- 
ditable and praiseworthy. The metropolitan 
parishes wished it to be understood that 
they did not desire to prevent a supervision 
on the part of the Board of Health; but 
what they asked was, and their wish was 
most reasonable, that a measure which in- 
terfered so much with their most important 
rights and privileges should not be hastily 
forced upon them, but should be calmly, 
fairly, and fully considered, and only sane- 
tioned when the House had thoroughly 
sifted and examined its provisions—that 
would be best done in a Select Committee, 
and therefore he would support the amend- 
ment that it be so referred. 

Sir W. CLAY thought no reason had 
been given for additional inquiry before a 
Select Committee. On the contrary, the 
discussion proved plainly that the question 
was one better suited to that House than 
toa Select Committee. 

Mr. WYLD said, that the metropolis 
did not object to the extramural system. 


However, out of the two millions of popu- | 
lation, he ventured to say that 800,000, 


adults were opposed to the measure. He 
was in favour of a Select Committee. The 
question was, whether the Board of Health 
or the citizens should have the manage- 
ment of their own affairs. He should con- 
clude by moving that the House do then 
adjourn. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the debate be now adjourned.” 

Mr. BRIGHT did not intend to say a 
word on the question before the House, 
but he should protest against the mode in 
which matters, important matters, of that 
kind were treated by the House. The 
other evening, when the question of the 
Post Office was discussed, the Members 
who took part early in the debate were 
attempted to be hooted down by some hon. 
Gentlemen who preferred at the time go- 
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ing to dinner. On a matter of such im- 
portance as was then before them, he rose 
to call attention to the fact that in that 
part of the House—[pointing to the seats 
about the Bar|—there were assembled 
many followers of the Government who 
were prepared to vote for the measure 
whether right or wrong, good or bad. 
They were there assembled, standing 
and sitting, and creating a great outcry 
and uproar, with a view to stifle the 
question before the House, namely, whe- 
ther they should refer the measure to a 
Select Committee or not. He had not 
risen for the purpose of expressing an 
opinion upon this matter except that he 
should vote for the Motion of the hon. 
Member opposite; but he protested against 
a system which very frequently rendered 
it quite impossible at this hour of the even- 
ing to discuss matters of great moment, 
and he said that the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, or those who 
were under him, ought to keep their subor- 
dinate Members of the Government in 
order. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE would ask his hon. 
Friend the Member for Bodmin to with- 
draw his Motion for an adjournment; be- 
lieving, as he did, that if they were now 
to divide on the main question they would 
get a majority. 

Mr. FITZROY thought the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bodmin had to thank himself for 
the interruption he had experienced, by 
not having confined himself to the ques- 
tion before the House. 

Si De L. EVANS considered the re- 
buke of the hon. Gentleman to have been 
perfectly undeserved. He hoped for the 
sake of the respectability and decency of 
their proceedings, that his hon. Friend 
would persist in his Motion for an adjourn- 
ment of the debate, 

Mr. WYLD said, that he would bow 
with the utmost deference to any rebuke 
that might proceed from the Speaker, but 
protested against the language used to- 
wards him by the hon. Member for Lewes. 

Lorp D. STUART advised his hon. 
Friend not to withdraw his Motion for 
adjournment. If the House was not in a 
temper to listen to the discussion, it was 
better to adjourn the discussion till another 
day, when hon, Gentlemen might be pre- 
pared to listen with patience and deliber- 
ation. He really thought it not decent 
that this Bill, which was so important to 
the interests of the inhabitants of the me- 
tropolis, should be discussed in this man- 
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ner. And he must say to hon. Gentle- 
men who displayed such impatience that, 
though this Bill did not affect them, if it 
passed, another Bill would soon be brought 
in in which their constituents would be 
interested, and then they would look at it 
in a different light. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL did not think the 
remedy prescribed by the hon. Member for 
Manchester for preventing the noise aris- 
ing from conversation in the House would 
be effectual. There might be one or two 
Members belonging to the Government sit- 
ting at the bottom of the House who might 
have joined in the expression of the gene- 
ral impatience, but he (Lord J. Russell) 
believed that if those hon. Members had 
been entirely silent and completely dumb 
the impatience of the House would have 
been manifested to almost quite as great a 
degree. He had not perceived that there 
had been on this Bill any extraordinary 
impatience evinced, or what was more than 
usual when a division was expected at that 
particular hour of the evening. It was 
not for him to say what the reason could 
be. But when a division was expected, 
whatever might be the question, between 
half-past seven and eight o’clock, there 
certainly was a sort of impatience shown 
by hon. Members which was not usual at 
any other period of the evening. After 
this explanation he hoped the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bodmin would go on 
with his speech. When the question un- 
der discussion was concerning the inter- 
ment of the dead of the metropolis, it 
would not be creditable at that hour of the 
evening to adjourn the debate. 

Sir B. HALL said, during the twenty 
years he had sat in that House, he had 
hardly ever seen more impatience than 
had been manifested on this Bill. It was 
his anxious desire to have expressed him- 
self more fully on the subject, but in defer- 
ence to the feeling of the House he re- 
frained. But if they were come to this, 
that matters of this description were not 
to be freely considered and discussed, and 
that though they did not bring forward 
any extraneous matter they were not to be 
listened to, he thought they had better 
declare at once, when matters of this sort 
were to be brought forward, that they 
would adjourn till after dinner. 

Mr. WYLD said, he had moved the 
adjournment of the debate, because he 
thought he was entitled to be heard, and 
for this reason that there was no debate on 
the second reading of the Bill, and the 
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right hon. Secretary for the Home Depart. 
ment distinctly pledged himself that there 
should be a discussion on the Motion for 
going into Committee. The principle of 
this Bill was government by a commission, 
Now governments by commissions were 
inimical to our constitution, and had ep. 
tirely failed. As a proof he would point 
to the City Commission for Sewers, Ip 
1849 that commission expended 50,3091, 
and the expenses of management were 
22,400/., and their liabilities at this mo. 
ment were more than 100,000/. He hoped, 
if this Bill were referred to a Select Con. 
mittee, to be able to show that the object 
of this Bill might be carried out by the 
local authorities of the metropolis. He 
would withdraw his Motion for the adjourn. 
ment of the debate. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 159 ; Noes 
57: Majority 102. 


List of the Nors. 


Lennard, T. B. 
Lockhart, A. E. 
Lushington, C, 
Macnaghten, Sir E. 
Mi'aggart, Sir J. 
Meagher, T. 
Masterman, J. 
Mowatt, F. 
Mullings, J. R. 
Muntz, G. F, 
Newdegate, C. N 
O’Connor, F. 
O’Flaherty, A. 
Osborne, R. 
Pechell, Sir G. B. 
Pilkington, J, 
Sadleir, J. 
Salwey, Col. 
Scholefield, W. 
Sidney, Ald. 
Stanford, J. F. 
Verner, Sir. W. 
Vyvyan, Sir R. R. 
Wakley, T. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Williams, J. 
Wyld, J. 
TELLERS. 
Lacy, H. C. 
Stuart, Lord D. 


Best, J. 

Blair, S. 

Bright, J. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Cabbell, B. B. 
Chatterton, Col. 
Cochrane, A.D. R.W. B. 
Cubitt, W. 
D’Eyncourt,rt.hon.C.T. 
Dodd, G. 

Duncan, G. 

Duncombe, T. 

Duncuft, J. 

Ellis, J. 


Ewart, W. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Forbes, W. 
Fox, W. J. 
Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Greene, J. 
Gwyn, H. 

Hall, Sir B. 
Harris, R. 
Hastie, A. 
Ilenry, A. 
Hume, J. 
Humphery, Ald. 
Keating, R. 
Kershaw, J. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 

House in Committee ; Mr. Bernal in the 
chair. 

Clause 1 agreed to. 

On Clause 2, 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE wished to draw 
the attention of the Committee to the un 
fair position in which he was placed as re- 
garded some amendments of which he had 
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given notice three days before the right | called the Metropolitan Burial Board ? 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary had | They objected to this low term, lest they 


iven notice of his intention of committing 
the Bill pro formd. The amendments to 
which he alluded were important, inasmuch 


| 


should be called a set of undertakers. 
Why, they were a set of undertakers who 
made jobs, and buried people where and 


as they were for the purpose of doing away | how they liked. The object of his amend- 


with the board, which he denounced as a 


job and nuisance—a board attended with | 
| tance of the metropolis. 


jts usual accompaniments of clerks, trea- 


surers, secretaries, chaplains, and God | 
‘the purpose of introducing a clause not 


to be chargeable on the ratepayers. Now, taking away parochial powers. 


knew what; the salaries of whom were all 


the right hon. Gentleman having given 


| 
| 


notice of his intention of committing the. 
opposed to taking away the power from 


Bill pro forma, he (Mr. Duncombe) was 
informed that there would be no necessity 
for printing his amendments, for, as altera- 
tions would have to be made in the Bill 
when printed, his amendments must ne- 
cessarily meet those alterations. The new 


Bill was only reprinted on Friday last, and _ 
he was then told that it was impossible to | 


have his amendments printed in time. 
They would therefore be brought forward 
under a disadvantage, entailing much loss 
of time. The Government had told them 
they had plenty of time to spare. He was 
very glad to hear it; but still he thought 
that an unnecessary delay in the public 


business must be anything but advantage- | 


ous. His first Amendment was to omit 
clause 2; for he objected, and the majority 
of the metropolitan parishes—the parishes 


of London, Middlesex, Kent, and Surrey, | 


who would be all affected by this Bili— 
objected to the formation of a board. The 


board might be composed of very excellent | 
men, such as Lord Ashley or Mr. Chad- | 


wick; but, without intending any disre- | 


spect to either, the metropolitan districts 


had no confidence in them; they thought | 


they could administer their own affairs far 
better than these gentlemen could. 


The | 


metropolitan districts wanted no board at | 


all, but required that vestries should make 


arrangements for the interment of the dead 
out of the metropolis. The Bill did not 
take the dead out of the metropolis, for the 
words were, in or near the metropolis. If 
the noble Lord was determined to go on, 
and to ram this Bill down their throats, he 
might go on as well as he could; but he (Mr. 
Duncombe) proposed, and he did so with 
no feeling of hostility towards the Govern- 
ment, that no such board should be con- 
stituted. And if it were to be constituted, 
why should they be ashamed of their name ? 
It was to be called the Metropolitan Board 
of Health, and the Bill was the Metropolitan 
Burial Bill. Why should not the board be 





ments was that parishes should unite and 
find places for burial within a certain dis- 
He would now 
move that the clause should be omitted, for 


Mr. HUME wished to know what the 
expense of this board was to be. He was 


the parochial authorities. No one was 
more desirous that burial places should be 
provided at a distance from the metropolis 
than he was, but he could not trust this 
board. And what necessity was there to 
make the board perpetual ? 

Sir G. GREY said, he could remove 
the misapprehension that existed with re- 
gard to the perpetual existence of the 
board. It was necessary in order to en- 
able the board to hold property to consti- 
tute them a corporation, but that could 
only be during the continuance of the 
Board of Health. When he introduced 
the Bill, he stated that the Board of 
Health, unless renewed by Parliament, 
would expire in 1853. The subject must 
necessarily come under the consideration 
of Parliament again before that period 
elapsed, and if it were requisite to take 
away these powers, Parliament could take 
them away. As regarded the expenses of 
the board, it consisted now of three mem- 
bers. One was paid, and it was proposed 
that another paid member should be added 
to it for the purposes of this Bill, and that 
officers should be appointed. A great deal 
had been said about the principle of cen- 
tralisation, and that it would be quite 
enough to pass a short Bill to prevent fu- 
ture interments in the metropolis, and that 
it would be sufficient to give the parish au- 
thorities power. But without a central 
power the parish officers might refuse to 
carry the Act into execution; and if they 
were to go to law with them to compel 
them, there might be a delay of two or 
three years. And then look at the number 
of parishes in London, and each parish was 
to have its separate burial ground. [‘*No!’’] 
Then if they had to make voluntary ar- 
rangements, per se, it was not probable 
that they would close the burial grounds 
that now disgraced this metropolis, the 
only one in Europe which was so dis- 
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graced, by burying the dead among the 
living. The parochial system did not meet 
the exigencies of the case. It was well 
known by those who had paid attention to 
the matter that the worst burial grounds 
were not parochial but private burial 
grounds; they belonged to parties who 
were deriving a large revenue from them. 
Some belonged to Dissenters, some to 
Quakers, some to Catholics, and some to 
Jews. How were they to shut these up, 
or how were the parochial authorities to 
provide substitutes for them? And a 
great hardship would be imposed upon all 
who were not members of the Church of 
England. They said they would compel 
parishes to provide other burial places. If 
they did, it must be by a rate upon Dis- 
senters as well as Churchmen, and that, he 
thought, would be open to greater objec- 
tions than this Bill. The hon. Member for 
Finsbury stated that, in bringing forward 
the amendments of which he had given 
notice, he would labour under great disad- 
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vantage, inasmuch as the clauses to which | 


his amendments bore reference had been 
altered. However, not one syllable of 


those clauses had been altered; they stood 
just as they did when the hon. Member 


gave notice. 
Mr. M. GIBSON said, that this was a 


question of very great importance, and that | 
| too, which had been made by the right hon. 


the Bill now before the House was felt to 
be the first of a series of measures; in fact, 
it was looked upon as a model Bill. With 
regard to this clause, he thought that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State must admit that it was very defec- 
tive, even on the grounds which he himself 
set forth, because even supposing that a 
central body was admitted to be desirable, 
and that parochial management was not 
adapted to the regulation of the many dis- 
tricts to be created by this Bill, it did not 
therefore follow that they were to have a 
corporation, the members of which were to 
be nominated by the Crown, who should be 
totally irresponsible to the ratepayers and 
the public. He was of opinion that a close 
corporation, appointed by the Crown, for 
the purpose of levying taxes, and spending 
the money independently of the sanction of 
the public, was not to be defended. He 
thought that there might be a central su- 
pervision, but it should be responsible to 
the ratepayers and the public. 

Mr. MACKINNON said, that about 
six years ago he brought in a Bill lay- 
ing down the principle that each parish 
or union of parishes might carry out the 
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object now desired; but upon consider. 
ation, looking to the multiplicity of jp. 
terests concerned, he came to the eop. 
clusion that it would be physically im. 
possible to carry it out if it were left to 
parishes alone. He believed, therefore, 
although he would not defend all the pro. 
visions of this Bill, that it would be im. 
possible to abate the nuisance complained 
of, and to carry on extramural interments 
without some such board as was now pro- 
posed. He did not wish to centralise—the 
less of centralisation the better—but there 
might be peculiar cases where self-govern. 
ment was improper. Take Smithfield. 
market—would they leave that entirely in 
the hands of the Corporation of London? 
And there were other similar cases. He 
believed that it would be better for the peo. 
ple to accept this Bill than to run the risk 
of losing it altogether, and have the pos. 
sibility of the cholera again occurring. The 
Bill was absolutely necessary for the wel- 
fare of the country—it was loudly called 
- by the people, and ought to pass into 
aw. 

Sir B. HALL thought the statements 
made by the hon. Member who had just 


sat down were most extraordinary, inas- 


much as he supported the principle of cen- 
tralisation, though he admitted that it pro- 
duced a great many evils.. The statement, 


Secretary of State was most unsatisfactory, 
The hon. Member for Montrose had asked 
what would be the expense and the opera- 
tions of the Commission? To this no an- 
swer was given, but that in the year 1853 
the matter would come before Parliament 
for revision, and that then it would be left 
to their option to continue the board or not. 
They all knew very well what promises of 
that kind were. The same thing was held 
out when the income tax was passed; but 
since that they never heard of it. Once 
they established a board of that kind and 
appointed officers, it would be impossible 
to get rid of them, as they would be able 
to engender work for themselves, and would 
induce the Secretary of State to continue 
the commission. The real question was 
not whether they should appoint a central 
board for a limited period or not, but it 
was whether they should take from the 
metropolitan districts and the parochial 
boards all power of interfering in the mat- 
ter. He (Sir B. Hall) represented three 
parishes which paid taxes to the amount of 
2,000,0002. a year, and this Bill would 
take 7,000/. a year from the inhabitants, 
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and place it in the hands of persons who | 
would not be responsible to them for the | 
yay in which it was expended. He would 
now draw a comparison between the ways | 
in which central boards and parochial boards | 
did their business. The Commission of 
the Woods and Forests had under their con- | 
trol the streets from Oxford-street down to | 
Cockspur-street, and there the inhabitants 
were obliged to pay a rate of 14d. in the 
pound for what the inhabitants of St. | 
James’s, which was under the manage- | 
ment of a parochial board, had to pay 4d. 
in the pound. The United Service Club 
and the Athenzeum had to pay 14d. in’ 
the pound for what the Travellers’ Club 
and the Reform Club had only to pay 4d. | 
This was one of the disadvantages of having 
an irresponsible board. If the object of 
this Bill were, as no doubt it was, to take | 
out of the hands of the parochial boards all | 
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case the initiative step must be taken by 
such a body as the Board of Health. 

Lorp ASHLEY said, that the hon. 
Member for Montrose had said, that it was 
desirable that some explanation should be 
given as to the amount of expense to be 
incurred. He thought he might safely say, 
that no expense whatever would be thrown 
on Marylebone or any of the parishes in 
the metropolis. A power was certainly 
given in some of the latter clauses of the 
Bill to levy a penny rate, but that power 
was given to the board to enable them to 
raise a sufficient security for the sums re- 
quired to be laid out in the purchase of 
grounds, &c. The repayment of the prin- 
cipal and interest would be provided for by 
the funds received for the use of these 
grounds; and he had no doubt that all 
these transactions would be carried on 
without the slightest burden, direct or in- 
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power of interfering, why not say so? He direct, being thrown on the metropolitan 
was of opinion that the people of the me-| parishes. The estimated receipts from the 
tropolis had quite enough intelligence to! burial grounds, supposing the number in- 
enable them to mind their own business. | terred in the course of the year to reach 
He himself assented to the principle of | the usual average, 52,000 persons, would 
extramural interments to the fullest ex-| more than pay all expenses. The rate 
tent; but he was of opinion that when there | was simply a nominal security, and no de- 
was such intelligence and activity amongst | mand would be made on any of the metro- 
those who represented the parishes of Lon- | politan parishes on account of this Bill. 
don, it would be much better to leave the | An hon. Member had expressed some dis- 
carrying out of these measures in their | trust of the measure on the ground that it 
hands, | had originated with the Bishop of London 

The CHAIRMAN said, that as the! and Mr. Chadwick. With regard to the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for Fins- | Bishop of London, he could state that the 
bury was to expunge the second clause, it Bill was all arranged and drawn up before 
could not be taken before the others, | his opinion was asked; in no way did the 
which were amendments on that clause. | right rev. Prelate interfere. With regard 
The latter, therefore, should be taken | to Mr. Chadwick, he was bound to bear 
first. testimony to the valuable and important 


Sin W. CLAY said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Manchester 
had put this question in its true light. It | 


services he had rendered to the public in- 
terest. He regarded that gentleman as 
one of the most diligent, most intelligent, 
and most assiduous servants the Crown 


Was a question as to the best mode of con- | 


stituting a central board. There were | ever possessed. He was perfectly aston- 


eighty-seven parishes comprehended in the | ished at Mr. Chadwick’s powers of labour. 
metropolitan districts, and he wished to | Not only did that gentleman discharge the 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman | duties which fell to his share, but he look- 
meant to say that each of these parishes|ed out for other work. The Board of 
should send a representative to the central | Health had a great desire, if possible, to 
board; if so, he must say that there could | carry out the parochial system to its full 


not be a more ineffective body. If, how- | extent; but that after a long and anxious 
ever, the central body was to be composed | inquiry, they had come to the conclusion 
of three or four members, he could not see | that the parochial system, as at present 
how they could possibly be made to repre- | existing in London, was altogether inade- 
sent so many districts. The fact was, that | quate to the performance of the duties 
they had a great and difficult work before | which must be discharged in carrying the 
them. The right hon. Gentleman could | Act into operation. They found that if 
hot object to centralisation more strongly | the parishes were to attempt to carry out 
than he did; but he must say that in this | the Act singly, they would be far too weak 
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for the purpose, and if they tried to carry 
it out in combination, far too unwieldy. If 
they tried to carry it out singly, the ex- 
pense to each parish would be intolerable. 
Each parish would have its own ground, 
its own establishment charges, and its own 
officers; and if the parishes were to act in 
combination, hon. Gentlemen would per- 
ceive that they at once approached the 
very priuciple and machinery of the plan 
which was now proposed, though on a 
larger scale. There was another subject 
which was worthy of attention. The Bill 
proposed to make extramural interments 
compulsory, which, as things now stood, 
would impose on the relatives of the de- 
ceased a very great additional expense. 
Instead of a quarter of a mile or so, the 
corpse would have to be carried out six or 
seven miles, and something must, therefore, 
be done to reduce the expense of interment 
to the working man, which could only be 
accomplished by dealing with those things 
on a large scale. If it were left to the 
parish alone the expense would be greatly 
increased, and an additional burden would 
be imposed on the working classes. He 
must say, also, that the experience which 
he had had during August and September 
last year, when hundreds died of the cholera 
daily, did not induce him to think that 
parochial boards could be safely entrusted 
with the administration of these matters. 
In affairs of this kind there wust be some 
strong independent body to carry the 
schemes proposed into full effect; while 
he thought that such a central authority 
would present a more direct and personal 
responsibility than any authority which 
could be wielded by the parochial system. 
What, in fact, was responsibility to the 
ratepayers compared with the responsi- 
bility, direct and personal, afforded by the 
members of the board being also Members 
of that House? He thought that the latter 
form of responsibility, as it was more di- 
rect, was likely to be more efficient. They 
must recollect that the parochial system 
had been going on for many years, and 
that under it had arisen the very abomina- 
tions which were now so much complained 
of. The system of extramural interment 
had been carried into etfect in almost all 
civilised countries—in France, Germany, 
Italy, and even Turkey. It was desirable 
to ascertain what had been the experience 
of these countries; and they found in every 
instance that the working of the system 
had not been entrusted to any local body, 
but to a central authority. Seeing, then, 
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the gigantic task which they had to deal 
with—the means for the suitable inter. 
ment of upwards of 52,000 corpses per 
annum-—he believed that it would be im. 
possible to come to any conclusion other 
than that the old parochial system was ut. 
terly inadequate to meet the requirements 
of the case. 

Mr. M. GIBSON inquired what power 
the ratepayers would have of checking the 
expenditure of the central board, that 
board having authority to levy rates ? 

Lorp ASHLEY said, that the respon- 
sibility of the board—its principal mem. 
bers sitting in Parliament—would be more 
direct than it could be made by any paro- 
chial arrangement. 

Mr. Atperman SIDNEY was at a loss 
to know by what power of reasoning two 
gentlemen and one paid officer should be 
presumed to be equal to the ialent and in- 
dustry of the community at large. There 
were many persons equally as capable of 
forming a judgment as Mr. Chadwick. It 
was stated in the report that 700,000. 
would be required to launch the scheme, 
and 112,000/. per annum; but the noble 
Lord had not stated by what means he 
would obtain the 112,000/. He strongly 
objected to this centralising principle, par- 
ticularly in so offensive a form as that of 
burying the dead. As far as the city of 
London was concerned, they had an Act 
not to allow burials in the city. Parishes 
had been constituted into unions, and he 
thought unions would be much better, with 
their general knowledge of mankind, than 
the knowledge of three individuals shut up 
in a room, imagining that all wisdom was 
centered in their views. He should sup- 
port the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Finsbury; he believed that if the Bill 
were passed in the present shape it would 
be productive of great dissatisfaction. He 
did not know any reason why, because the 
evil of intramural sepulture existed, that it 
should be met by a greater evil. 

Mr. DRUMMOND said, that he had » 
great many objections to make to almost 
every clause in this Bill. Two years ago 
they had had a Bill about the health of 
towns, a Bill, if possible, containing worse 
provisions than this Bill. However, it 
turned out that the bad Bill was entirely 
changed, and made much better. They 
must watch this Bill very narrowly; it had 
come in a very bad Bill, but he hoped they 
might amend, so that it might go out 4 
very good one. 

Sir De L. EVANS asked whether re 
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sponsibility was to be established, and thus 
a great change to be made in the spirit of 
the constitution of this country. Three 
gentlemen had come to a resolution that 
arochial boards were not to be trusted. 
These three gentlemen had laid it down as 
afact that the system of self-government 
which had prevailed in this country for 
three centuries was not to continue. He 
supposed that the next thing proposed 
would be, that the Poor Law Commissioners 
should put down the authority of the boards 
of guardians altogether. They now ad- 
ministered about six millions of money. 
That was the great question at issue, and 
not extramural interments. The people 
were as firmly convinced of the necessity 
of extramural interments as the Board of 
Health. The noble Lord had said that 
there was only a conditional security of 
ld. in the pound, but there was nothing to 
show how long that would last. He hoped 
they would not affirm this second clause 
until time was allowed to the Members of 
this House to suggest the substitution of 
other clauses. 

Lorv J. RUSSELL said, that all the 
opposers of the clause seemed to have 
fallen into two errors: first, that our par- 
ishes had been for the last 300 years in 
the practice of burying the dead; and, 
secondly, that the proposed board would 
be irresponsible. He had always under- 
stood that if a pauper died in a workhouse, 
the parish had to take care he should be 
decently interred; but as to parishes hav- 
ing any general control over the burial of 
all persons, he need not say it was a power 
they had never exercised, and one which 
could only be conferred on them now by 
an Act of Parliament. Therefore the 
whole of the declarations they had heard 
about self-government fell to the ground, 
and the parishes had no more claim to 
exercise that power than they had to say 
to the Admiralty, ‘We can build ships 
better than you, and ought to build them 
exclusively.” It was admitted, without a 
dissentient voice, that interments in that 
great metropolis and in the thickly-inha- 
bited suburbs should no longer take place, 
because the burial of the dead was a cause 
of disease and mortality among the living. 
It being necessary to alter that system, 
let the House consider in whose hands 
they could best place the power of carry- 
ing the alteration into effect. If they 
could obtain a better body than the Board 
of Health, they would be wise to give it 
that power; but let them not run away 
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with the notion that because they had 
parochial bodies already, those bodies were 
the best fitted to exercise that power. 
Was each parish to find a separate burial 
ground, and to provide a cemetery accord- 
ing to its requirements? In that way the 
Bill could never be carried into effect at 
all. Hon Gentlemen talked of the expense 
of this Bill; but the expense to which the 
ratepayers of the metropolis would be put 
by such a proposition would be something 
quite beyond contemplation, and persons 
of small means would be utterly ruined. 
Then, as to a combination of parishes, was 
this a sort of business a combination of 
parishes ought to undertake? Let them 
recollect that in adopting that plan they 
were departing from the parochial consti- 
tution and self-government they prized so 
highly. If they had 80 or 90 parishes 
taking on themselves the burial of all per- 
sons, it would be as great an innovation as 
the proposal of Government. It was, in 
fact, necessary to create a new power, be- 
cause what was proposed was new, and 
their means of effecting it must be new 
also. If 80 or 90 parishes were to com- 
bine it would be necessary to have some 
place of meeting, which would, of course, 
be distant from the residence of some of 
the parish representatives; the attendance, 
consequently, could not be always relied 
on, and a board so constituted would be 
utterly unfit to carry on the business. He 
came, then, to the conclusion that they 
must have some small body of persons— 
he would not say with the precise powers 
proposed, but with such powers as would 
enable them to carry out the object as to 
which all were agreed. As to the irre- 
sponsibility of the Board of Health, it 
was to be remembered that the chief com- 
missioner of that board was also Chief 
Commissioner of the Woods and Forests, 
and that, in the case of any abuse or of 
any complaint, he would be responsible for 
anything done in his department. No one 
had suggested any better body to intrust 
with these powers; and, if they deter- 
mined to do away with the present system, 
they had better take the means open to 
them. The hon. Member for Finsbury 
had declared himself convinced of the ne- 
cessity of doing something for the preser- 
vation of the public health, and then said 
the Government Bill was a gigantic job. 
If it was advisable to indulge in imputa- 
tions of that kind, it might be easy to 
make them with respect to the opposition 
to the Bill, and to the motives of the op- 
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posers, which would be quite as valid as 
the imputations of the hon. Member. He 
gave the hon. Gentleman full credit for 
wishing to preserve the public health, and 
hoped he would give the same credit to 
Government. An hon. Alderman had 
stated that this scheme involved an expense 
of 112,0001. a year. Supposing that to 
be the amount, it should be recollected 
that the saving in the metropolitan inter- 
ments had been estimated by the Board of 
Health, in round numbers, at 350,0000. 
Hon. Gentlemen who talked of the great 
amount which interments would cost in 
future, must admit that according to all 
the calculations which had been made on 
the subject, there would be, not an increase, 
but a great diminution of expense. 

Mr. MOWATT believed that all parties 
were agreed as to the necessity of bringing 
to a close as soon as possible the present de- 
plorable system of burying the dead among 
the living. When, however, the noble Lord 
said that those who admitted the necessity 
for a change should adopt the proposed 
means of effecting it, he must say that the 
necessity for vesting such vast powers in a 
body to be wholly irresponsible had not 
been established. He regretted the neces- 
sity for opposing a Bill having such an 
object; but he considered the measure to 
involve a principle which, if sanctioned, 
would form a dangerous precedent. The 
Government having postponed action in 
this matter last Session, now presented an 
objectionable measure, saying, ‘* Take this 
or none.”’ It was unfair to say that those 
who opposed the measure were favourers 
of the evil it was designed to remedy. The 
onus lay on the Government of showing 
that such arbitrary powers were necessary 
for the accomplishment of the object. Was 
there no other mode of effecting this great 
object than the appointment of an irre- 
sponsible body? The measure would pro- 
bably lead to the ratepayers being called 
upon, not merely for a penny in the pound 
annually, but for five or six pennies. [Lord 
J. Russert: The Commissioners could 
not, under the provisions of the Bill, take 
more than a penny.| But could any one 
doubt that the principle being sanctioned, 
if an application were made for extended 
powers next year, it would be acceded to ? 
His grand objection to the Bill was, that 
it was opposed to the principle which he 
believed to be one of the chief sources of 
this country’s prosperity—namely, that 
those who levied the rates should be re- 
sponsible to those who paid them. Ad- 
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mitting the absolute necessity for passin 
some measure, he could not reconeile it to 
his duty to vote for the Bill before the 
House. 

Mr. SLANEY said, the two great ob. 
jections urged against the Bill were, that 
it was unnecessarily expensive, and that it 
was unconstitutional. In his opinion, it 
was neither the one nor the other, He 
denied that there would be any interference 
with rates. Had burial fees ever been 
paid from parochial rates? So great a 
change could not be carried out without 
the appointment of a Commission. As 
regarded the constitutional objection, he 
would observe, that they would have the 
noble Lord the Member for Bath in the 
House to answer any question which might 
be put to him. Some hon. Members might 
say, ‘‘ Why not have the elective prin- 
ciple?” [Mr. M. Gisson: The munici- 
pal.] He believed that if the municipal 
bodies were assembled for such a purpose, 
there would be as much wrangling amongst 
them as in a convocation. As a Commis- 
sioner of the Board of Health he had 
visited many of the humblest and most 
wretched portions of the metropolis; and 
what he had seen had led him to feel how 
great was the necessity for improved pa- 
rochial management. The dwellings of 
the rich might be attended to, but those of 
the poor were almost entirely neglected. 
He wished before he sat down to say a 
kind word with regard to a class of persons 
who were out of spirits in reference to this 
Bill—the undertakers. Power was given 
in the Bill to make contracts; and the 
undertakers were, of course, very likely 
parties to share in those contracts. He 
would be sorry to see the interests of 
that body injured by the sudden change; 
but their experience, knowledge, and capi- 
tal rendered it probable that they would 
be employed. At all events, the Bill was 
necessary for the health and comfort of 
the poorer classes. 

Lorp D. STUART said, all he had 
heard recently in the debate had confirmed 
him in the opinion that the best course 
was that which the Government had re- 
jected, namely, to refer the Bill toa Seleet 
Committee. All the defenders of the Bill 
proceeded on the ground that what they 
all wished could not be carried out in any 
other way than that proposed; but he be- 
lieved that by a union of parishes, it might 
be secured quite as effectually and at less 
expense. The expense of management 
alone in the case of the commission of 
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sewers amounted to 25 per cent of the 
amount collected. Where was the paro- 
chial board which could not do better than 
that? The expense of managing the 
Marylebone police, at the time when it was 
in the hands of the parish, was 9,000J. a 
year; at present it was 24,0001. a year, 
though the number of police employed was 
less, and the parish not better watched 
than formerly. He hoped the clause under 
consideration would be rejected, and the 
Bill changed in consequence for the better. 

Mr. HUME wished to know what salary 
the second commissioner was to receive. 

Sin G. GREY said, the salary of the 
chief commissioner was 1,5001. a year; it 
would rest with Parliament to fix that of 
the second commissioner. 

Mr. HUME said, that if it should be 
shown that the parish of Marylebone, or 
any other parish, would not provide suffi- 
cient accommodation for extramural inter- 
ment, the appointment of a central board 
might be justified, but not otherwise. Re- 
ferring to Mr. Chadwick, he said he knew 
no one who had been a more useful public 
servant; no one had taken so much pains 
to establish a system for reducing the 
charges on funerals; and this Bill proposed 
to carry out such a reduction. But why 
should the power be wholly centred in one 
board? How was the cost of the land to 
be defrayed except by fees or parochial 
rates? Was it likely that 85 parishes 
would all submit to have their contracts 
entered into by one board, when the 
circumstances of each were so different ? 
After the example of the power given to 
the Lord Chancellor of compensating the 
six clerks, he must object to any board of 
three persons having the power to pay fees 
or compensation to clergymen, and others, 
beyond the duration of their lives. He 
would suggest that this Bill should simply 
prohibit interments within a certain dis- 
tance, three years being allowed to make 
the arrangements, and that each parish 
should be required and empowered to con- 
duct its own interments. 

Mr. WYLD said, that the parishes had 
been blamed for not conducting their in- 
terments properly, but they had been im- 
peded in their efforts by all kinds of ob- 
structions from both the civil and ecclesi- 
astical law. The parish of St. Martin’s, 
for instance, had had great difficulty in 
establishing an additional burial ground ; 
and, at present, an expense of 151. or 201. 
must be incurred for each interment, out 
ofa parish. There were only fifty-nine 
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parishes within the limits of the Bill; but 
the number was amply sufficient to carry 
out the machinery proposed for conducting 
interments. Each parish might appoint a 
delegate ; there would then be six for 
Westminster, and these might appoint a 
commissioner. The Government might 
still retain the power of appointing of- 
ficers to regulate the proceedings of the 
parochial delegates. 

Mr. FITZROY said, the parishes were 
perfectly aware that their machinery might 
require to be regulated by the general 
Board of Health; but they were anxious 
to have the conducting of the interments 
in their own hands, being confident in their 
ability to provide the necessary funds 
without seriously burdening the ratepayers. 
But they felt it a great grievance that the 
Commissioners should have the power of 
directly taxing the ratepayers instead of 
their own officers, in whom they had con- 
fidence. They believed that funds admi- 
nistered by those who had no interest in 
them were invariably administered at 
greater expense than when placed in re- 
sponsible hands. The Commissioners of 
Sewers were a notorious instance of this 
fact. After the most mature considera- 
tion of the question, he felt bound to vote 
for the Amendment. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the Clause stand part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 155 ; 
Noes 57: Majority 78. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 6, 

Mr. HUME asked if there would be 
any objection to introduce a proviso that 
the board should only interfere in the event 
of the parishes neglecting for three years 
to make the required arrangements ? 

Sm G. GREY said, the only effect of 
this would be to postpone the operation of 
the Bill for three years. 

Mr. D’EYNCOURT hoped that every 
facility would be given to the parishes by 
providing burial grounds in their immedi- 
ate neighbourhood, so that the families of 
deceased persons might have an oppor- 
tunity of being present at the interments. 
In the borough which he represented there 
were large tracts of land in the immediate 
neighbourhood which might be available 
for the purpose of burial grounds. 

Mr. HUME said, he should move the 
omission of the words “ either within or” 
from the clause, the effect of which was to 
allow the continuance of the existing nui- 
sances arising from burial grounds. 


2A 
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Sir G. GREY opposed the omission of be struck out. What they wanted, in fact, 
the words, on the ground that there were was that it should be made more stringent 
many eligible sites in open places yet for their protection. It was intended to 
within the metropolitan districts, which take these cemeteries, if necessary, by mu. 
might be advantageously selected by the , tual agreement if possible, but if not } 
board as burial grounds. | compulsory process under the Land Clauses 

Mr. HUME said, that St. John’s Wood | Compensation Act. He did not think jt 
was such a district some years ago ; now | would be advisable to compel the board to 
it was filled with a dense population, and | purchase, when perhaps they might not 
the burial grounds there were as great a| have money in hand. But it was not pro. 
nuisance as those in the heart of the me-|bable that any new cemeteries would be 


tropolis. It was only tampering with the | 
evil to remove the burial places to the out- 
skirts, as the population would soon en- 
close them. 

Sir G. GREY said, that the greater the 
distance the heavier would be the expense; | 
and the effect of the Amendment would be 
to preclude the board from adopting any | 
site, however eligible, within the district 
comprised in the schedule. 

Mr. HUME withdrew his Amendment. | 

Mr. WAKLEY said, the difficulties in| 
providing for extramural sepulture had 
always arisen from the ecclesiastical influ- | 
ence which was at work, whereby the 
parishes had been prevented carrying out | 
the necessary reforms. It was too bad 
that these parties should now have the first | 
consideration. He wished to know the | 





built in the neighbourhood of old ones, 

Lorp D. STUART said, that time had 
not been allowed to consult those who were 
interested in the measure. 


Sir G. GREY said, that this clause had 


| been before the House for six weeks, and 


the only change made in it was one giving 
the companies increased protection. 


Lorp R. GROSVENOR said, that no 
person could say that the cemetery com- 
panies were taken by surprise. 

Sir B. HALL said, that many persons 
had relatives interred in these cemeteries, 
and had acquired rights in them. He 
thought that their feelings should be con- 
sulted before the Government struck any 
bargain with the proprietors of cemeteries. 

Mr. HUME suggested that words should 


minimum distance to which it was proposed be introduced declaring that no cemeteries 


to carry bodies. 

Lorp ASHLEY said, it was not one 
cemetery but several that it was proposed 
to establish, and that they would be found 
at greater distances as the population kept 
increasing. 

Clause 6 agreed to. 

On Clause 7, 


Sm W. CLAY said, that this clause | 


bore very hardly upon the proprictors of 
cemeteries, because it allowed the board a 
period of two years, within which they 
could purchase their cemeteries. Before 
that time, however, the board might form 
new cemeteries contiguous to the old ones, 
which would, of course, depreciate their 
value ; and they might then compel a sale 
when thus depreciated. He, therefore, 
thought that the board, if they desired to 
purchase any of these cemeteries, should 
be obliged to do so within five or six 
months, instead of two years. 

Mr. MOFFATT thought the clause 
should be expunged altogether, and moved 
that it be struck out. 

Sir G. GREY said, that he had no ob- 
jection to the clause being struck out, but 
he knew that the cemetery companies 
themselves were anxious that it should not 


| should be built within a certain distance of 
| those in existence at present. 

| Lorp ASHLEY said, that the duties 
and obligations of the existing companies 
were to be transferred by the Bill to the 
new board, who, he thought, were likely 
to discharge those duties with as much 
benefit and credit as any irresponsible 
board of directors. 

Motion withdrawn. Clause agreed to. 

Clause 8. 

Mr. LUSHINGTON objected to the 
| distinction that was made between Chris- 
| tians in this clause. For himself, he laid 
/no stress on the rite of consecration, be- 
! . . ae . 
}cause he did not find it enjoined in any 
part of the New Testament; yet he re- 
spected the feelings of others on this head. 
Ile considered that this clause contained a 
| great act of national intolerance. On the 
| Continent, in Ireland, and in India, all 
Christians might be buried in consecrated 
ground; but provision was made by this 
clause for the separations of the members 
of the Church of England from all others. 
It was disgraceful to perpetuate distine- 
tions of that kind beyond the grave. It 
appeared that they were the only intolerant 
set of Christians in the world. 
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Mr. DRUMMOND asked whether the 


hon. Gentleman would have the burial 
ground ploughed up and sown, because if 
it was not consecrated there was no reason 
why they should not do so. 

Sm G. GREY said, that the clause in- 
troduced nothing new. The General Ceme- 
tery Bill indeed contained a more stringent 
clause for separate burial. 

The Eart of ARUNDELand SURREY 
said, that the hon. Member for West- 
minster was mistaken in saying that the 
Church of England was the only intolerant 
Churech—if intolerant was the proper word 
to use—in this matter; because there was 
another great body of Christians who re- 
quired consecration, and valued none but 
their own. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 9. 

Mr. LENNARD wished that the power 
which this clause proposed to give to the 
Bishop of London of withdrawing the li- 
cence from a chaplain after his appoint- 
ment should be expunged from the clause. 
He did not think that any necessity ex- 
isted for increasing thus unreasonably the 
power of the bishops at the expense of the 
clergy. 


Sir G. GREY said, that no new power 


was given to the bishop. He had now the 
power of withdrawing the licence from 
curates. The only variation made by this 
clause was that the board empowered to 
remove the chaplain, even though the bi- 
shop should not withdraw his licence. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 10, 

Lorp D. STUART wished to know if 
persons not belonging to the Church of 
England would have the privilege of con- 
secrating any portion of the ground ac- 
cording to the rites of their own faith. 

Sir G. GREY said, that if the inter- 
pretation clause was referred to, it would 
be seen that, by the word consecration 
was meant, consecration according to the 
_ of the Church of England and Ire- 
and, 

Coronet THOMPSON said, the most 
valued point about the Church of England’s 
rite of consecration, was the security it 
Was supposed to give against seeing the 
bones of our relatives scattered about the 
country through the agency of bone-mills. 
This seeurity was a civil right, and as such 
should be equally given to the Catholic, 


the Dissenter, and the heretic of every | 


degree, His object was now to ask whe- 
ther this security was to be given ? 
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Sir G. GREY replied that it would be 
found to be secured. 

Clause agreed to; as were also, with 
some verbal amendments, 

Clauses 11 to 17, inclusive. 

The Ilouse resumed. 

Committee report progress. To sit again 
on Thursday. 


COURT OF PREROGATIVE (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

On the Motion to nominate a Seleet 
Committee on this Bill, 

Mason BERESFORD opposed the con- 
stitution of the Committee, inasmuch as 
nine out of the fifteen Members who com- 
posed it were constant supporters of Iler 
Majesty’s Ministers, and the remaining six 
were Members of the Opposition. He op- 
posed the Bill, therefore, on his own be- 
half, as well as on the part of the hon. 
and learned Member for the University of 
Dublin. 

Mr. KEOGH said, that though he agreed 
to have the Bill referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, he certainly had no idea that that 
Committee should be left to the choosing 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for North Essex. The hon. and 
learned Member for the University of Dub- 
lin objected to some Gentlemen on the 
Committee, and he was not then present 
to sustain his objection. But perhaps the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman objected to 
the Committee because a Roman Catholic 
Gentleman had been appointed on it, and 
because that Roman Catholic interests were 
to be disposed of to a great extent by the 
Bill. Now to show the composition of the 
Committee he (Mr. Keogh) begged to say 
he nominated nine Protestant and five 
Roman Catholic Gentlemen on it; and 
therefore he did not think it deserved con- 
demnation. 

Mr. MACKENZIE thought those op- 
posed to the measure should have some- 
thing to say to the formation of the Com- 
mittee as well as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. All he required was a fair 
Committee to discuss the question in a 
candid spirit; and if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would consent to the substitu- 
tion of the name proposed by the hon. and 
learned Member for the University of Dub- 
lin, he (Mr. Mackenzie) would have no ob- 


jection. 


Sir G. GREY recommended an arrange- 
ment in private as to the formation of the 
Committee. 


Mr. BRIGHT said, the hon. and learned 
2A2 
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Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Dublin was amusing himself in listening 
to the debate in the other House, and 
therefore it would be unreasonable to have 
the Committee postponed. 

Mr. NAPIER said, he wished to have 
the name of Mr. Goulburn substituted for 
that of Mr. Sadleir. 

Mr. HUME considered it would be un- 
fair to strike off Mr. Sadleir’s name, he 
being a Roman Catholic, seeing that al- 
ready the Catholics were in a minority on 
the Committee. 

Mr. KEOGH said, the Bill was intend- 
ed to improve the Prerogative Court of 
Ireland, through which property to the 
amount of five millions a year passed, and 
half of which at least was that of Roman 
Catholics. 

Masor BERESFORD said, the Com- 
mittee was composed of thirteen Irish Gen- 
tlemen, one English and one Scoteh Mem- 
ber, and it was not therefore asking too 
much to have a second English Gentleman 
placed on it. Ile denied the statement 
that property to any such amount as repre- 
sented by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
as passing through the court belonged to 
Roman Catholics. He considered it most 
unfair that religion should be dragged into 
the question, and he repudiated the insinua- 
tion. He could not avoid remarking that 
hon. Members who generally supported 
Government, sat occasionally on that (the 
Opposition side of the House) and conse- 
quently could not avoid listening to the 
conversation that might be going on. The 
old and honourable rules of the House were 
violated, and when they chose Committees 
from that (the Opposition) side of the 
House, they chose Gentlemen who were 
supporters of the Government through 
thick and thin. 

Sir G. GREY was sorry that the ques- 
tion of religion had been introduced. He 
should be sorry to vote against the name 
of Mr. Goulburn. If any arrangement 
could be made, he should be glad; but, after 
what had been stated, he could not vote 
against Mr. Sadleir. 

Mr. KEOGH said, he should be quite 
ready to substitute the name of Mr. Goul- 
burn for Mr. Gladstone. [Major Beresrorp: 
No!] Well, he did not expect that any 
suggestion that was reasonable would be 
acceded to by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
if this were only a question as to whether 
Mr. Goulburn should be a Member of this 


Court of Prerogative 
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Committee, he should not be under any 
difficulty. But the question was whether 
Mr. Sadleir should be struck off the Com. 
mittee, and he eould not vote for Mr. Sad. 
leir’s exclusion. 

Mr. Keogh, Mr. Napier, Mr. Scully, 
Mr. G. A. Hamilton, Mr. W. Fagan, and 
Mr. Grogan, were nominated Members of 
the Committee. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Sadleir be one other Member 
of the said Committee.” 

Amendment proposed, ‘ to leave out the 
name of Mr. Sadleir and insert the name 
of Mr. Goulburn,’’ instead thereof. 

Question put, “‘ That the name of Mr, 
Sadleir stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided: Ayes 106; Noes 
29: Majority 77. 

Question, ‘That Mr. Sadleir be one 
other Member of the said Committee,” put, 
and agreed to. 

Lord Naas and Mr. O’Flaherty nomin- 
ated other Members of the said Com. 
mittee, 

Motion made, and Question, “That 
Mr. Bouverie be one other Member of the 
said Committee,’’ put, and agreed to. 

Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland nomin- 
ated one other Member of the said Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. KEOGH said, it was perfeetly true 
that he had taken his seat on the Opposi- 
tion side of the House without taking out 
a patent from the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for North Essex; but that was nothing 
new, for he had been accustomed to sit on 
that side of the House, having been re- 
turned as a Catholic and a Conservative. 

Masor BERESFORD would put it to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s con- 
seience whether he acted as an honest and 
independent Member, or whether he ap- 
peared there under uncertain colours; and 
if he was returned as a Conservative, whe- 
ther he had acted on Conservative princi- 
ples, or whether he had not made set 
speeches in favour of Ministerial measures 
which he was told would come with con- 
siderable force from that side of the House? 
With regard to this Committee, the vested 
interests of Ireland were not represented 
at all, but the solicitors were represented 
in the person of Mr. Sadleir. The Lord 
Primate of Ireland, who had a vested in- 
terest, was not represented. He (Major 
Beresford) was induced, under false pre- 
tences, to consent to the second reading of 
the Bill the other night. The hon. and 
learned Member for Athlone said, he had 
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got the consent of the hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin to the 
Committee. He must say that he was ex- 
eeedingly soft in taking the word of an 
hon. Member who sat on one side of the 
House, and voted on the other. 

CoLonEL RAWDON did not rise to add 
to the warmth of the debate—but to say 
that the interests of the Primate were 
surely represented in the Committee, see- 
ing that it included two Members of Uni- 
yersities. 

Mr. NAPIER said, the hon. and learned 
Member for Athlone stated that he (Mr. 
Napier) consented to the Committee. He 
did consent to put on the Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Ireland, provided the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would show him the 
other six names; but he declined, and then 
the arrangement broke off. 

Mr. GROGAN then moved Mr. Goul- 
burn’s name in the place of Mr. Mon- 
sell’s. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Monsell be one other Member 
of the said Committee.”’ 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
name of Mr. Monsell, and insert the name 
of Mr. Goulburn, instead thereof. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the name of Mr. 
Monsell stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 77; Noes 
30: Majority 47. 

Question, ‘* That Mr. Monsell be one 
other Member of the said Committee,’’ 
put, and agreed to. 

Mr. Bellew nominated one other Mem- 
ber of the said Committee. 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON then moved that 
Mr. Goulburn be substituted for Sir J. 
Young. 

Mr. M‘CULLAGH said, the majority 
ought to use their power with some for- 
bearance. He must say this was not the 
decision of the Committee respected in the 
House. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Sir John Young be one other 
Member of the said Committee.” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
name of Sir John Young, and insert the 
name of Mr. Goulburn, instead thereof. 

Question put, ‘* That the name of Sir 
John Young stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 75; Noes 
36: Majority 39. 

Question, “* That Sir John Young be 
one other Member of the said Committee,”’ 
put, and agreed to. 

Five to be the quorum. 
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The House adjourned at half after One 
o’clock. . 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 4, 1850. 
Minvtes.] Punic Bitts.—1* Vestries and Vestry 


Clerks; Railway Audit (No. 2). 
Reported.— Exchequer Bills. 


SUNDAY TRADING PREVENTION BILL. 

Order of the Day for receiving the Re- 
port of the Amendments read. 

The Eart of HARROWBY moved that 
the report be now received. 

The Eart of ELLEN BOROUGH wished 
tooffer a few words cautioning theirLordships 
against proceeding too far with this kind 
of legislation. He was the more inclined 
to repeat the caution which he had before 
given, because, after this Bill had passed, 
no one of their Lordships, no one of the 
middle classes, certainly no one of the 
higher classes, would be in any way affected 
by its provisions. They might order their 
carriages and drive where they pleased; 
but the poor man would not be able to buy 
an ounce of tea or a pound of bread or 
meat for provision for his family on Sun- 
day; so that if he were, by his own neglect, 
or by the lateness of the hour at which he 
received his wages on the Saturday night, 
too late to go to market on Saturday, he 
would be driven to the cookshop on the 
Sunday; and nothing he thought could be 
more injurious to the comfort of the work- 
ing man than to be prevented from provid- 
ing his dinner at home with his family on 
Sundays. He wished to eail the attention 
of the noble Marquess, the representative 
of the Government, to one clause in the 
Bill, which tended seriously to affect the 
peace of the metropolis. He referred to 
that clause which gave the police power to 
seize articles that were exposed for sale— 
a provision which he thought could not be 
carried into effect, in the presence pro- 
bably of crowds of people, without causing 
a riot; and he read the evidence of Mr. 
Commissioner May, taken before the 
Select Committee, to the same effect. 
He thought they should put an end as 
quietly as they could to Sunday trading; 
but it was better to permit a market on 
Sunday than to create a riot. One great 
means of checking Sunday trading would 
be to induce the employers of labour to pay 
their workmen on the Friday or the Mon- 
day, instead of as now on the Saturday 
night; but they ought not to take any step 
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in this matter which they were not sure 
they would be able to retain, and with this 
view he thought they ought not to go fur- 
ther at present than to prohibit the sale of 
articles, except medicines, between the 
hours of ten and one o’clock on Sunday 
forenoon. Ie did not, however, propose 
any Amendment to carry out this sugges- 
tion, because to do that it would be neces- 
sary to remodel the whole Bill; but he 
would content himself with the caution he 
had now given. 

The Eart of HARROWBY defended 
the provisions of the Bill, and reminded 
their Lordships that it interfered with no- 
thing but trade, and with the trade of the 
rich as well as of the poor. He thought 
the noble Earl’s apprehensions as to the 
probability of a riot from the interference 
of the police were altogether overstrained, 
and quoted from the evidence of witnesses 
before the Committee to show that no 
danger need be apprehended. It was a 
mistake to suppose that this measure 
would operate injuriously to the working 
classes ; it was intended to be, and he had 
no doubt it would be, a great boon to the 
poor. 

The Earn of MOUNTCASHELL 
stated, as a Member of the Committee, that 
the evidence taken before it showed that 
the measure originated with the shop- 
keepers and working classes, who com- 
plained of being overworked and not hay- 
ing a moment to themselves, and earnestly 
desired that this Bill might pass in order 
to secure to them the rest of one day in 
seven. 

Lorp BEAUMONT said, he also was a 
Member of the Select Committee, but he 
had come to a different conclusion from 
the noble Lord who spoke last. He could 
not admit that the Bill was a poor man’s 
Bill, or one in favour of the labourer. It 
was one, on the contrary, which would de- 
prive many a hardworking man of the 
few comforts and little luxuries he now 
enjoyed. It was a Bill to protect the 
larger shopkeeper against the competi- 
tion of the smaller; to prevent the poor 
man from dining with his family in his 
lodgings on a Sunday, and to make him 
seek his food in the public-house, by de- 
priving him of the opportunity of purchas- 
ing it in a shop, and taking it home the 
only day he is absent from his work. He 
considered it very ill drawn in its details, 
and he was utterly opposed to the mode of 
carrying them into effect, particularly as 
regarded the powers which it gave to the 
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police, which he considered most danger. 
ous in practice. The Bill appeared to haye 
been got up by one individual, who had 
been a tradesman, but who had left his 
business to follow the more lucrative pro- 
fession of an agitator for Sabbath obsery. 
ance. [The Earl of Harrowsy dissented, 
He believed that professional agitation for 
any question was found to be a lucrative 
affair. That individual drew the Bill, 
summoned the witnesses, and suggested 
the line of examination which the noble 
Earl followed in Committee. He admitted 
that in exposing the evils which this Bill 
sought to remedy, the evidence showed a 
much stronger ground than he had pre. 
viously supposed to exist. There were 
public fairs carried on in some parts of 
London on Sunday which were more fre- 
quented than any fair on a week day, 
These crowds were nuisances; but he cer- 
tainly differed from the mode in which it 
was proposed to carry out the remedy, 
and he believed that he was not the only 
Member of the Committee who entertained 
the same idea. 

Lorp PORTMAN suggested that this 
discussion would have been much more in 
order on the third reading of the Bill, 
and that their standing orders limited and 
defined the nature of the discussion proper 
to that stage. 

The Ears of LARROWBY replied. 

On Question, Resolved in the Afirma- 
tive. 

Bill to be read a Third Time on Thurs- 
day next. 

Ilouse adjourned to Thursday nest. 


—_ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 4, 1850. 


Minutes.] Punic Birts.—1° Judges of Assize. 
Reported.—Process and Practice (Ireland) Act 

Amendment. 

AFFAIRS OF GREECE. 

Mr. BAILLIE rose, pursuant to notice, 
to ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs a question with reference to the 
papers lately presented to Parliament re- 
lating to the affairs of Greece. It appeared 
from those papers that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had assumed the right to demand 
satisfaction, or rather compensation, for 
any damage or injury sustained by British 
subjects either from riots or rebellions in 
the countries in which they might be re- 
siding, without reference to the laws or the 
legal tribunals of those countries. It also 
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appeared from the answer given by the 
noble Viscount to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Southampton, 
that Her Majesty’s Government did not 
make any such pretensions with respect to 
any damage or injury which British sub- 
jects might sustain when they resided in 
the United States of America. Now the 
first question he wished to ask the noble 
Viscount was, why a different course should 
be pursued with reference to the States of 
Europe from that which had been pursued 
with regard to the United States; and 
secondly, whether it was true that the re- 
presentatives of Austria and Russia had 
intimated, in the names of their respective 
Governments, that British subjects would 
not be allowed to reside in the States under 
their rule, unless they renounced to a cer- 
tain extent to the protection of their own 
country ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, the 
hon. Gentleman has misstated, in the first 
place, the position and doctrine of Her 
Majesty’s Government with regard to the 
matter in dispute between this country and 
Greece. I understood him to suppose that 
we have laid down the broad assertion that 
this Government will claim compensation 
for any damage or loss which British sub- 
jects may sustain in Greece or in any other 
country by reason of riots, disturbances, 
or other similar causes. Now Her Majes- 
ty’s Government have laid down no such 
position. The principle upon which we 
have acted has been founded upon the par- 
ticular circumstances of the particular cases 
to which they apply, and does not include 
any general proposition such as the hon. 
Gentleman has attributed to us. I appre- 
hend that all cases of that sort rest upon 
the particular circumstances which accom- 
pany them. It is impossible to maintain 
that in all cases foreigners are entitled to 
compensation from the Government of the 
country in which they may have sustained 
injury and loss; but, on the other hand, 
it is equally impossible to maintain that 
there are not cases wherein, by the law of 
nations, compensation may be justly due 
to foreigners who have sustained injuries 
and losses in other countries. Vattel, who 
1s usually considered a good authority in 
these matters, draws the distinction on 
which the one we have drawn is founded. 
Without troubling the House with reading 
the whole of the passages, he says, speak- 
ing of war, and what happens as the result 
of war, and what is allowable as war— 
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« Pillage and destruction of towns, the devas- 
tation of a country, ravages, and the setting houses 
on fire, are measures not the less odious and de- 
testable when put in practice from an absolute ne- 
cessity.” 


In another passage he says— 


“‘ The property of individuals should be treated in 
a different manner by an army than the property 
of an enemy against whom that army is em- 
ployed.” 


And then, investigating the cases in which 
he thinks a Government is bound and is 
not bound to make compensation, he 
says— 

‘* Accidents resulting inevitably from the mea- 
sures of war, such as the bombardment of towns, 
&e., are not subject for compensation, but that 
when the losses are wanton or unnecessary for 
carrying out the operations, in those cases com- 
pensation might be demanded.” 


Sir, I apprehend that, in each instance 
in which we have required compensation 
from the Greek Government, we are able, 
and have been able, to show there were 
particular circumstances entitling us to 
make the demand. We draw no dis- 
tinction between what happens in Europe 
and what happens in America; but there 
is one distinction which practically ex- 
ists, and that is, that the tribunals of 
the United States are more open to state- 
ments and arguments concerned with jus- 
tice and right, than the tribunals in some 
other parts of the world which I hope I 
may be spared from mentioning. With 
regard to the supposed announcement that 
the hon. Gentleman imagines the Govern- 
ments of Russia and Austria to have made, 
it is true that in arguing—that in stating 
their opinions upon, not the Greek claims, 
but other claims that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have made of a similar kind, 
those Governments, acting on an imperfect 
knowledge of the circumstances, were of 
opinion, especially Austria, that it was 
impossible to draw a distinction between 
the subjects of a country and foreigners 
resident in that country, and that if a Go- 
vernment chooses to refuse to its own sub- 
jects compensation for injuries of any kind 
received in the course of hostilities, they 
are entitled also to refuse compensation to 
the subjects of any foreign State; and it 
was indicated as an argument to the Go- 
vernment of Great Britain that it might 
become necessary for the Government of 
Austria to consider how far it would be its 
own interest to encourage the residence of 
British subjects in Austria. It was not 
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stated, however, whether it would exclude 
our merchants, or our civil engineers em- 
ployed in constructing their railways, or 
the travellers who were spending their 
money in that country. That was an ar- 
gument, and nothing more. 
that argument I might quote the example 
of the Government of Austria itself. Very 
recently an Austrian merchant brig wrecked 
on the coast of Ireland, near Tory island, 


was plundered by the people of that dis- | 


trict. The Government of Ireland com- 
menced a prosecution for the purpose of 
punishing the plunderers, and recovering 
for the owners and masters of the vessel 
the amount of their loss. The prosecution, 
however, failed in consequence of a ques- 
tion that arose as to the place where the 
venue was laid, and no redress could be 
received in a court of law. The Govern- 
ment of Austria applied for compensation, 
though in a case where it is evident a 
British subject could have obtained none 
in course of law; and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, acting on that liberal principle 
that always guides their conduct in mat- 
ters relating to foreign countries, granted 
compensation to the extent of 5001. 

Mr. M. GIBSON asked when was the 
decision come to to compensate the Aus- 
trian ship on the part of the English Go- 
vernment ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON thought it 
was about a month ago. 

Mr. B. COCHRANE begged to ask 
what course the noble Lord proposed to 
take with reference to the Greek loan; and 
whether he preposed, in making a claim 
on that account, to take into consideration 
the great losses the Greek revenue had 
sustained from the policy the noble Lord 
had adopted towards that country. 

Viscount PALMERSTON had thought 
the hon. Gentleman was disposed, the 
other day, to censure the conduct of the 
Government for pressing any claim of 
that kind. But he must be well aware 
that the case of a loan was different from 
that of injuries sustained by British sub- 
jects. The loan had been granted by three 
Powers jointly and in common, and, 
though each had a separate portion, it 
was the result of a treaty to which all three 
were parties. Therefore he did not con- 
ceive that any of the three Powers could 
press beyond a certain point its claim for 
that loan, without making it the subject 
of previous consultation with the other two 
Powers. 
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But against | 


Sabbath Labour. 
| Subject dropped. 


} 
POST OFFICE—SABBATH LABOUR, 
Mr. C. ANSTEY wished to know if 
the Government would lay on the table 
copies of the memorials from certain 
clerks in the Post Office, addressed to 
the Postmaster General, on the subject 
of Sabbath labour; and whether it was 
true that the office of chief clerk in the 
money-order office having recently fallen 
vacant, each of the clerks in the order 
of seniority had had an offer of the va- 
cant office, on condition of admitting 
that the statements in the memorials re- 
ferred to were false, and that on their 
declining to do so, the office had been 
given to the clerk of the money-order 
department in Edinburgh, who ranked 
considerably lower than the clerks that 
had been passed over, and who had been 
decided by Lord Lonsdale as an improper 
person to be promoted out of his turn? 
Mr. HAYTER said, it was undoubtedly 

true that the gentleman appointed to the 
vacant situation in the money-order 
oftice had been placed over the head of 
another party. The Postmaster General 
considered that, in appointing to the head 
of a department, he was bound to look 
out for the person most competent to 
discharge the duty. He had, therefore, 
passed by, as he was justified in doing, 
the principle of rotation, and had select- 
ed the person who, on all grounds, from 
his meritorious services and _ efficiency, 
was most entitled to fill the office. He 
was not aware of any application being 
made to the clerks, calling upon them to 
make any such statement as the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had referred to. 
He believed the report to be totally un- 
founded. The officer appointed had been 
selected solely on account of his eminent 
efficiency and capacity for discharging 
the duties of the office. He was wholly 
unknown to the Postmaster General except 
by his merit. He had been employed in 
the money-order office in Dublin; thence 
he was promoted, by the predecessor of the 
present Postmaster General, to Edinburgh; 
and having discharged his duties there 
very efficiently, he was now removed to 
London. There was no objection on the 
part of the Post Office to lay before the 
House the memorials and correspondence 
referred to; but unless it was intended 

|to make that House a court of appeal 

| with respect to the appointments in all 
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public departments, he did not see the 
wisdom of presenting those memorials. 
If the hon. and learned Gentleman 
thought proper, he might move for their 
roduction; and it would then be his 
(Mr. Hayter’s) duty to take the opinion 
of the House on the subject. 

Mr. ©. ANSTEY wished to know if 
the principle of seniority and rotation had 
not, down to the present time, regulated 
romotions of this kind ? 

Mr. HAYTER said, he could most dis- 
tinctly state that that had not been the 
practice. The evidence taken before the 
Select Committee on the miscellaneous es- 
timates, from the heads of three or four 
departments, showed that officers were 
requently transferred from one department 
to another; that the rule of promotion was 
not ordinary rotation; but that the head of 
the department selected the persons whom 
he judged most fit for the duties they were 
called on to perform. 


Subject dropped. 


DUBLIN HOSPITALS. 

Mr. GROGAN moved for the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to inquire 
into the Dublin Hospitals, with the view 
of ascertaining whether it is not expedient 
to continue the grants made by the Go- 
vernment in aid of these charities. He 
would beg to refer to the report of a Se- 
lect Committee appointed to investigate 
the subject in 1829, and which recom- 
mended the continuance of these public 
grants, in addition to the local voluntary 
contributions, as essential to the perma- 
nence and well-being of these public chari- 
ties. Commissioners had also been ap- 
pointed to inquire into the subject by the 
then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in the 
year 1842; and these Commissioners, after 
carefully examining the whole of these 
charities, gave it as their opinion that the 
grants should be continued to them undi- 
minished in amount. As the grounds of 
this opinion, the Commissioners stated that 
grants were formerly regularly voted by 
the Irish Parliament, and that the Impe- 
rial Parliament bound itself, after the Act 
of Union (which had the effect of drawing 
away from Dublin the gentry and nobility 
upon whose private contributions these hos- 
pitals used greatly to depend), to continue 
to vote a sum amounting to the average 
of the grants annually voted by the Irish 
Parliament during the six years preceding 
its dissolution. These, in the opinion of 
the Commissioners, constituted the pecu- 
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liar claims of the Dublin charities to be 
subsidised from the Imperial Exchequer; 
but in that year, 1847-8, the Committee 
which sat on Miscellaneous Expenditure 
recommended the gradual reduction of the 
grants 10 per cent per annum, with the 
view to their ultimate extinction. Now he 
believed that that Committee had come to 
an inconsiderate and hasty conclusion with- 
out examining sufficient witnesses; and 
that was the ground upon which he had to 
ask the House to reopen the whole ques- 
tion, and to send it for reconsideration to 
a Committee upstairs. [The hon. and 
learned Gentleman then made several quo- 
tations from the report of the Committee 
of 1847-8, in order to show that that re- 
port was based upon the evidence of only 
one witness.] He believed the Dublin 
hospitals would be broken up by the with- 
drawal of the public grants, unless their 
claims were again investigated by a Select 
Committee; and he expressed his confi- 
dence that, if his Motion were acceded to, 
he would be able to show the Government 
good reasons for abandoning their present 
course, and for reverting to the grants 
which were formerly voted by Parliament 
in aid of the Dublin charities. He wished 
to draw the attention of the House to the 
distinguished rank occupied by Dublin as 
a school of medicine, for the purpose of 
showing how desirable it was that these 
philanthropic establishments should not be 
suffered to sink into that inevitable ruin 
which an extension of the grants formerly 
enjoyed by them could alone avert. He 
admitted that a Commission in 1848 had 
recommended the gradual reduction of 
those grants; but he contended they had 
done so hastily, for there was not a word 
in the evidence laid before them to justify 
the recommendation. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
a Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the Dublin Hospitals.” 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON seconded the 
Motion. He regretted that the circum- 
stances of Dublin had been gradually de- 
teriorating since 1832, the citizens being 
overpowered by reason of the pressure of 
local rates; and he therefore hoped the 
Government would accede to the proposi- 
tion for a Select Committee. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, if ever there was a subject 
fairly investigated, by several Committees, 
on several occasions, it was the subject 
then before them. If any hon. Gentleman 
required information on the matter, he had 
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only to refer to the numerous papers on 
the table of that House relative to the sub- 
ject, and then he could not fail to perceive 
that no additional evidence whatever was 
needed. it appeared to him, however, 
that the real object of the hon. and learn- 
ed Member was to obtain an alteration in 
the reduced votes for these establishments. 
When he (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) referred to the various Committees’ 
recommendations, he found that they were 
all but unanimous in recommending the 
gradual reduction of these grants, on which 
recommendations the Government was then 
acting. He should therefore resist the 
Motion, because he conceived it utterly 
needless to go into an inquiry which could 
not adduce further information than they 
at present possessed. 
Motion put, and negatived. 


POOR LAWS (IRELAND.) 
Mr. F. FRENCH rose to bring forward 


the resolutions of which he had given no- | 


tice with respect to the Irish Poor Law. 
He knew the subject was distasteful to the 


House in consequence of the apparently | 
fruitless character of the numerous discus- | 
sions which had already taken place. The 


frequency and insufficiency of advances of 
money by way of loan, the effect of which 
must be to diminish the employing capital 


of the country—the consciousness of Eng- | 


lish Members that, with the best inten- 


tions, Ireland had suffered much ill treat- | 


ment at their hands—the apathy amongst 
the Irish Members, resulting from despair 
at the disregard of their many and various 
suggestions—rendered all parties more in- 
clined to trust to time and chance to un- 
ravel the difficulty, than to apply their 


minds to its thorough comprehension, with | 


a view to remedy it. The poor-law, on its 


introduction, was intended to ameliorate | 


the condition of the Irish population. It 
was the object of the Government that that 
amelioration should be called into eifect by 
means of the resourees of Ireland; and it 
was also the object not alone of the Go- 
vernment, but of the Members represent- 


ing English constituencies, that no further | 


claim for the support of the Irish people 
should be made on the funds of this coun- 
try. In each and all of these particulars 
this Bill had been a total and complete 
failure. He had opposed the present poor- 
law, and said it would be as useless in 
ordinary years as it would be inefficient in 
times of famine, and would tend to demo- 
ralise the people, and absorb, without any 
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| beneficial result, the entire capital of the 
}country. Such was still his opinion, and 
subsequent experience justified every anti. 
cipation he had made. The measure was 
introduced on the assumption that the 
annual expenditure would not exceed 
280,000/.; but last year it exceeded 
2,167,0001., whilst the causes of that in. 
|erease were left untouched. Parliament 
offers a bounty on pauperism, and are yet 
astonished that paupers multiply; they cast 
an unlimited weight on property, and ap. 
pear surprised at property being unequal 
to the burden. In England, when the 
| 43rd of Elizabeth was 145 years in opera- 
|tion, the amount levied under it on an 
average of three years amounted to 
| 689,9711.; but the reason of that was, 
‘that at that time the administration of the 
| funds was left to the persons interested in 
them—the ratepayers and magistrates of 
|England. In 1785, the annual value of 
'England as rated to the land tax was 
77,864,8551., the poor-rate on which 
| amounted to 2,100,000/.: about the same 
amount as was now paid by Ireland on a 
rental of nine millions. Had England been 
subjected at that time to a taxation such 
as was now forced upon Ireland, capital, 
intelligence, and industry would have fled 
| from her shores, and she never would have 
risen to that pitch of prosperity she has 
since attained. The rate of increase in 
the expenses of the various poor-law 
unions in Ireland was most extraordinary. 
Among other instances he might refer to 
the Ballina union, where the expenses had 
increased in two years from 2,9391. to 
52,2821.; in Ballinrobe, from 1,132I. to 
37,6531.; in Castlebar, from 1,4171. to 
27,0001.; in Clifden, from 6121. 

23,4051; in Galway, from 2,9261., 

33,810/.; in Kenmare, from 2,1621. 

12,6637.; in Westport, from 2,970I. 

27,4187. He knew that it might be said 
that this great increase was owing to the 
failure of the potato crop, and that the 
increased expenditure had been in a great 
‘measure defrayed by the various sums which 
had been advanced from time to time by 
this country, and more particularly by the 
loan of 8,000,0007. In addition, however, 
to that loan, there had been very large 
sums raised by other parties. The British 
| Association had advanced 400,000I., the 
| Society of Friends 190,0001., from other 
| private sources not less than 200,000. 
had been received, and the landed proprie- 
tors of Ireland had subscribed a sum 
The total sums 
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expended for the relief of the distressed, 
including the remittances of emigrants, 
had not been less than 1,500,0001., exclu- 
sive of the loan of 8,000,000/.; a million 
and a half, if properly administered, would 
have done more to relieve the distress of 
Ireland than had been accomplished by 
their overpaid staff of 15,000 officers. In 
1822, a few hundred thousand pounds suf- 
ficed to stem the famine. 60,0001. of the 
money sent over to Ireland was returned, 
and with the balance of private subserip- 
tions, the charitable loan funds were estab- 
lished. Such would have been the case in 
1846, had not hasty and ill-timed legisla- 
tion held up the property of the country 
fordestruction. The truth was, the whole 
property of Ireland and the Exchequer of 
England were placed within reach of the 
Irish multitude, protected only by the slight 
barrier of the presentment sessions, and 
as a natural consequence, the former was 
grasped at and destroyed by immediate de- 
mands and the burden of a debt of five 
nillions sterling, while the latter was per- 
manently loaded with a sum not Jess than 
thatamount. ad the policy of 1822 been 
followed, the resources of the time would 
have been made to bear the temporary 
exigency, and none of these results, ruinous 
to both countries, would-have been known. 
Ilis object in bringing forward the pre- 
sent Motion was not in any way to over- 
throw the system of the Government, but 
to mitigate its injurious effects upon the 
property of the country, to ameliorate the 
condition of the people, and to render the 
poor-law in Ireland more workable. Little 
as Ireland had benefited—much as she had 
suffered by the course which had been pur- 
sued, he was perfectly prepared to acknow- 
ledge that nothing could be more beneficent 
than the intentions of the Government in 
the measures which they had proposed, or 
more munificent than had been the conduct 
of Parliament in acceding to them. The 
resolutions of which he had given notice 
were first— 


“That it is the opinion of this House that no 
permanent system for the relief of the poor of 
Ireland can be carried out safely and beneficially 
to receivers and ratepayers, without a return to 
the principle of the original poor-law of 1838, by 
the strict application of indoor relief to all classes 
of paupers,”’ 


In support of that resolution, he would 
refer the House to the evidence of various 
officials of the poor-law in Ireland, and to 
the opinion of several Members of the Go- 
vernment, upon the injurious effects of the 
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adoption of outdoor relief. He might fairly 
ask Her Majesty’s Government why should 
a principle be continued which was ad- 
mitted to be a wrong one, which no person 
ventured to defend, which had swamped 
the industrious classes, and spread pau- 
perism indefinitely, and which, had the 
Bill of 1838 contained it, it would not have 
received the sanction of the Legislature. 
The earliest authority he would cite was 
the report of the Commissioners of Poor 
Enquiry, published in 1836 :— 

“They could not recommend outdoor relief, a 

system which offered bounties to the improvident, 
and which, if introduced, would bring all down 
to one level, and the whole of Ireland would soon 
have to lean on Great Britain for support.” 
The view taken by the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners of this question might be judged 
from the following minute, contained in 
their sixth report in 1840, when a defi- 
ciency in the potato crop had produced 
great alarm and distress, scarcity of fuel 
was apprehended, and the necessity of out- 
door relief urged on them :— 

“Thoroughly convinced of the sound policy of 

the Legislature in prohibiting all relief, except in 
the workhouse, the Commissioners cannot, in any 
way, sanction or encourage an application to Par- 
liament, having for its object the abandonment of 
that resolution.” 
A Committee of the House of Lords, in 
1846, gave, upon the fullest examination, 
a decisive opinion as to the danger and in- 
expediency of adopting such a system of 
relief. Mr. Gulston, an Assistant Poor 
Law Conmissioner, long resident in Ire- 
land— 

“ States his conviction, that without a stringent 
workhouse test, the property of Ireland cannot 
bear the poor-law.” He says, “ There is a power 
of expansion in the present law as regards relief 
to the ablebodied, which is most mischievous ; the 
application of the strict workhouse test affords the 
only possible mode of escape from the confiseation 
of a large portion of the landed property of Ire- 
land ; this is my confident opinion, derived from a 
long experience of the administration both in Eng- 
land and Ireland.” He goes vn to say, “* The 
barrier once broken down, the flood of pauperism 
must inevitably overwhelm the whole property of 
the loeality in which outdoor relief is attainable— 
Parliament ought to retrace its steps.” 

Mr. Otway, another Poor Law Commis- 
sioner, declares— 

“That, with the cessation of the exceptional 
case of famine, the practice of outdoor relief ought 
to cease, otherwise I do not think Ireland would 
be safe. I do not think the United Kingdom would 
be safe if the practice was continued beyond the 
exceptional case.” 

The frauds committed under this system 
are admitted by all the witnesses examined 
to have becn most extensive as well as 
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most dangerous. Mr. Power, the Chief 
Commissioner in Ireland, whose able and 
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in Ireland, but would demoralise the en. 
tire labouring population.” The Under 


conciliatory administration of the law is| Secretary for the Home Department 


universally appreciated, says— 


“When relief was authorised to be given to 
widows, multitudes represented themselves as 
widows who were not; if relief was to be given 
with respect to a certain number of children, 
children were hired to create a right under this 
order.” 


Captain Kennedy, a Poor Law Inspector 
states— 


“That amongst the most clamorous for out- 
door relief in Kilrush were persons who were 


found to have large sums of money in their pos- | 


session: single and deserted women applied for 
relief as widows, with children borrowed for the 
occasion: the absence of truth and honesty is 
most lamentable, and quite as painful to contem- 
plate as their physical destitution.” 


Mr. Bourke, the Inspector for Connaught; 


Mr. Brett, and other public officers, give 
the same _ testimony. 


speaking of outdoor relief, says— 


“Its effect is to demoralise the people: there | 


is robbery, wilful perjury ; and every vice that 
can be imagined follow in its train. I am firmly 
convinced the workhouse test is the sole salvation 
of the country.” 

Mr. Fairfield, an English witness, speaks 
to the great change which has taken 
place in the feelings of the peasantry— 
‘** There is no shame about receiving out- 
door relief, and, shortly, I believe, there 
will be nobody who will not take it if 
they can get it.’’ A friend of his (Mr. 
French) had lately pointed out to him 
in the market of Cork several persons 
disposing of cart loads of corn and po- 
tatoes, who, as long as outdoor relief 
was administered, were recipients of it, 
and only brought out their stores when 
it was discontinued; this was not a so- 
litary instance, the practice was almost 
universal. Mr. Senior said, ‘‘ If outdoor 
relief was introduced into Ireland, it 
would, in ten years, produce in that coun- 
try, all the evils produced in this in 
three hundred, and would amount to an 
entire confiscation of Irish property.” 
Mr. Gulston said, ‘‘ Outdoor relief would 
rather aggravate than diminish mendicancy, 
and had no hesitation in giving his decided 
opinion that any approach to it would soon 
swamp the whole property of the country.” 
Mr. Twisleton (the late Commissioner) said, 


says— 

‘* The introduction of outdoor relief into Ire. 
land would be a most disastrous measure, however 
guarded the law might be—however trustworthy 
and intelligent the administration, it would ina 
few years absorb all the surplus produce of the 


| soil, and deteriorate the condition of those per- 


sons for whose benefit it was introduced.” 


| The Marquess of Lansdowne declared out- 


Colonel Clarke, | 


door relief to be a system of vicious char. 
acter, which, if adopted, must tend to the 
confiscation of property in Ireland. Earl 
Grey said, if the rate went up to 2s. 6d. in 
the pound, he should despair of the coun- 
try. The noble Lord at the head of the 
Government stated that such a law, in 
place of relieving the miseries of Ireland 
would tend to perpetuate them. The right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
stated, the only hope of the poor-law 


| working was, by abolishing this system, 


and returning to the provisions of the Act 
of 1838. Even during the present Ses- 
sion, on the occasion of Lord Desart’s Mo- 


| tion, Ministers alleged they did not at- 
'tempt to justify this measure, and could 


«It would be a fatal step to introduce out- | 


door relief to the ablebodied paupers in 
Ireland.”” Mr. Nicholls stated, ‘ that 
outdoor relief would not only diminish the 


only excuse it on the plea of necessity, 
Had the condition of the people been im- 
proved by this law? Let the report of 
the Committee of the Soviety of Friends 
ay s— 

“ The health of the people is not maintained— 

their physical strength is weakened—their mental 
capacity is lowered—their moral character de- 
graded. Many families are suffering extreme 
distress, who, three years since, enjoyed the com- 
forts and refinements of life, and administered to 
the necessities of those around them. The flood 
of pauperism is evidently more and more engulph- 
ing one class after another, rising higher and 
higher in its effects on society, until it threatens 
to swallow all ranks and classes within its fatal 
vortex. The sinking condition of the parties 
hitherto contributing to the relief of distress, ap- 
plies to every class ; and Mr. Bewly declares he 
cannot see any other than that the condition of 
the country will continue rapidly to grow 
worse,” 
Mr. Otway says, that if the present state 
of things should continue, he anticipated a 
complete confiscation of property — the 
throwing the land out of cultivation—and 
the ruin both of occupiers and proprietors; 
from which melancholy condition, he infers, 
not only Ireland but the united kingdom 
itself would not be safe. The opinions of 
the Catholic clergy may be judged from 
the Vicar-of Galway’s evidence. The Rev. 
Mr. Daly says— 


value and destroy the security of property | “Under the administration of outdoor relief 
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the people have died in thousands, and have suf- 
fered calamities it is scarcely possible to conceive; 
outdoor relief does not save the lives of the peo- 
ple, and is the most destructive system to their 
morals that can be conceived.” 


Let them ponder on the testimony lately 
given by a Catholic clergyman from Done- 
gal, who says— 


“ [have seen men unstricken by disease, sink 
by the agonising death of famine into a premature 
grave; 1 have seen the strong and the stalwart 
labourer, the prop of his family, beaten down by 
weakness and paralysed from long and bitter days | 
of famine ; I have seen a mother and child, the 
aged and the young, alike withering off the earth 
from sheer hunger, in the face of this mis-named | 
hollow and miserably inefficient poor-law.”’ 
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Boyle union, I see by the papers, there are nine 
relieving officers paid 3551. a year for distributing 
1/, 14s. 1fd. weekly. The proportions are nearly 
the same everywhere.” 

[The hon. Member read several letters 
to the same effect from different parts of the 
country. } 

Here was a system condemned by the 
chief Members of the Government and 
Legislature ; denounced by those charged 
with its administration, and manifestly use- 
less for its professed purpose. Would 
Parliament continue that system ? 

The second of the resolutions which he 
intended to propose was—‘‘ That the sys- 
tem of appointment of vice-guardians with 


After testimony such as this, would any | unconstitutional and unlimited powers of 
person venture to assert the people were | taxation has proved most objectionable and 
interested in the maintenance of such a| should be forthwith abolished.” Vice- 
law? If you allow this state of affairs to| guardians would not be submitted to in 
continue, Ireland would not be the only England, vesting, as the system did, the 
sufferer, the words of your own Commis- | power of taxation in the hands of irrespon- 
sioners would shortly be realised—‘‘ the sible persons named by Government, se- 
whole of Ireland will have to lean on Great | parating classes of society, disusing from 
Britain for support.” the conduct of public affairs that class of 
Mr. Reade, writing to me from Scariff, | persons without whose exertion no safe 
says— | administration can be relied on. If this 
“ This union is valued at 21,0001. a year. The! unconstitutional appointment of vice-guar- 
number of indoor and outdoor paupers amounts | dians had been made for the purpose of 
to 5,600, and the establishment charges alone were | preventing either jobbing or extravagance, 
augmented by the vice-guardians from 2d. to 2s. | ! : ri 
in the pound in one year. I have had an estimate | it had certainly been a most extraordinary 
made of the probable expenses of each electoral | failure. The following increase of debts 
division for the ensuing year, and with the excep-| under the management of vice-guardians 
tion of two, where the rate will be only ~ 6d., had taken place in— 


the others will all vary from lls. to 11, 11s. : i 

the average being from 17s. to 18s.—to levy Listowel—in one year from £5,472 to £12,881 
which would leave this miserable union a com- Ballinrobe testeeeeeceeeeeereeee 8,232 8,507 
plete waste. Surely no Government could carry | Castlebar 


on a system actually amounting to confiscation.” | Clifden 
‘4 | SE sencabbesiesnennaancns 

The following letter would show the reli- | Newcastle .........0:.ssess00 
ance to be placed on returns furnished to | Seariff 
the House. It was written by one of the | Tuam 

. “ ° | Kilrush PEG ea Sem 
most intelligent men in Ireland —Vice- | Tnni 
abe 2 Bea : INISCYMON .....0seceeeseeeeecee 
Chairman of the Union of Castlerea—on ! Ballina 


seeing a return stating that no rate had | ‘The merits of their administration might 
been levied in the electoral division of| pe judged from the way they left the unions 
Ballymoe in the past year :— entrusted to their care. In Scariff, such 
“With respect to the Ballymoe division there| was the state of the house that, in the 
was a 3s. 11d. rate struck at the end of 1848, and | p> i 
a 3s, rate in March, 1849, making 6s. 11d. I have | PE Pen sed ee There 
a farm in that division which only yields me 401., | Seize With rever I ONO Rigen, tne 
on which I paid 13s. 10d. in the pound poor-rate, | W8S & deficiency of food and clothing for 
No Legislature has a right, under any pretence, or | the paupers, and frequently neither bread 
for any purpose, to impose such a burden as would { nor milk tor the sick in hospital, who also 
break down society ; no despotic Government dare | lay in unlichted wards, and without linen 
do it, and its effect is marked under English rule | I er hill ‘th : 4 di . in th : 
—by the flight of the population from such gross | +2 “/OMl, ‘ + Vite-gunrmans were tS Te 
oppression and wrong. We cannot obtain any in- habit of signing blank cheques without 
formation in reference to the accounts of contrac- any entry being made on their minutes, of 
tors with the Castlerea union, during the time of | payments of money. They violated the 


the late vice-guardians : we are obliged to ask them 
what remains due to them, and to take their words 
for the state of their account ; the vice-guardians 
left our union in a deplorable condition. In the 


| law at their pleasure—did not exhibit the 
_ books as they were bound to do for the in- 
spection of ratepayers—these books were 
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so irregularly kept as to be useless—the 
warrant for the collection of rates was 
signed in the gaol of Carrick, and not in 
the board-room of Mohill, as one of the 
vice-guardians was a prisoner for debt. In 
Carrick-on-Shannon, the contracts entered 
into by the vice-guardians were of the most 
extravagant nature; after wasting the funds 
of the union, during their administration, 
by the grossest negligence, they attempted, 
and but for the interference of the Lord 
Lieutenant would have succeeded, to con- 
tinue the exorbitant expenditure by enter- 
ing, just before leaving office, into con- 
tracts to bind their successors. One of | 
the vice-guardians was in the habit of deal- 
ing for his own necessaries with those con- 
tractors, and when his official duties ter- 
minated, he was processed by four of them, 
and left Carrick without paying his rent. 
The books were so kept that 196 persons’ 
names were on them, and for whom rations 
had been drawn for six months when not 
one of them were in the house. The coals | 
and provisions were constantly delivered 
short of weight. The milk was a spurious 


mixture, the contractors had no cows. The 
straw in the pauper beds was unchanged 
for seven months, and filth and disorder 
had accumulated to a frightful degree. | 





4,372 articles of clothing and furniture | 
were missing, and to prevent infection, | 
clothing, to the value of 60/., had to be | 
burned. [The Hon. Member referred also | 
to abuses in Listowel, Boyle, Castlerea, | 
&e., &e.] 

The thir of his series of resolutions | 
was— 

‘* That the present system of the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law in Ireland is unnecessarily | 
extravagant, unsuited to the diminished resources | 
of that country, and tends considerably to the de- | 
moralisation of the people.” 

Upon that point it was unnecessary for | 
him to detain the House, as the noble. 
Lord who would follow him would have | 
an opportunity of going more fully into 
the subject. He would therefore only | 
briefly call the attention of the House to 
the numbers relieved, to the cost, and to 
the progressive and rapid increase of both. 
Indoor Relief £797,294 
Outdoor 
Establishment 

charges 


In 1849, the Poor Rate 
was £2,177,693, di- 
vided thus— 700,752 | 

932,284 
1,210,482 

£435,000 
803,654 | 
1,835,310 | 
2,177,693 | 
{ 


Number Relieved 


In 1846, 
1847, 
1848, 
1849, 


the Expenditure was 
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These sums were collected from the eoun. 
try, with the exception of aids from the 
national Exchequer, amounting 

In 1848, to £242,577 

1849, - 310,660 

How is the outlay to be met in future? 
There are no longer to be public grants— 
a paltry rate in aid of 6d. in the pound, 
to be wrung out of the resources of unions 
not yet completely pauperised, is all that 
is to be depended upon. 

His last resolution was— 

“That it is unjust to throw on one species of 
property, and that the most suffering, the entire 
support of the poor in Ireland.” 

There could not be, he apprehended, any 
diversity of opinion as to the injustice of 
such a system, and such was its expensive 
character, that he believed even if the So- 
ciety of Friends, with all their praetical 
and frugal habits, or gentlemen belonging 
to the Manchester School, were to become 
possessed of land in Ireland, they would 
eventually sink under the baneful effects 
of a system which imposed upon landed 
property the entire burden of carrying out 
the poor-law. By the Act of 5 and 6 
Vict., ec. 92, this burden upon land had 
been increased to an alarming extent, and 
holders of tenements rated under 4l., to 
the number of 533,000, had been relieved 
from all care with respect to the economi- 
cal management of the poor-law by the 
transfer of the incidence of their rates to 
the landed proprietors. This latter change 
in the law, he would say, was the true 
cause of the numerous evictions which had 
scandalised the country, but which were 
the inevitable and patent result of a sys- 
tem so contrary to sound policy and the 
good of the poor themselves. The selling 
of the land in eases of non-payment of the 
poor-rates was also a system which did 
not exist and never could be tolerated in 
England. It was opposed to the first 
principles of political economy, and was 


| neither more nor less than the payment of 


current expenses out of capital. He re- 
gretted not to see the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, eminent as he was as a pro- 


| fessor of political economy, in his place 


to expound this paradox in his science: he 
supposed it was only explicable on the 
principle of its being applied in Ireland. 
But he complained of sins of omission as 
well as those of commission on the part of 
No measures 
for the employment of the people, such as 
were declared essential for the working of 


the poor-law by Mr. Nicholls, and promised 
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by his noble Friend, had yet been intro- | the destruction of innumerable houses—the same 


duced; no steps had been t 
about to be taken, to carry out any of the 


aken, or were | measures have led to the eviction of tenants, and 
’ 


the multiplication of paupers over districts where 
insecurity and wretchedness have been amongst 


remedial recommendations of the Com- | the most active causes of crime, thus adding to 


mittee of last Session. 
he would more particularly allude. 
was— 

“That where the ratepayers of any district 

within an electoral division voluntarily undertake 
to support a number of poor, to an amount of a 
fair proportion between the value of such district, 
and the number of poor and valuation of the elec- 
toral division, and fulfil such undertaking to the 
satisfaction of the guardians and the Poor Law 
Commissioners, they shall be exempt from any 
other rate than that for the charges of the union 
establishment.” 
Had the principle of this recommendation 
been acted upon, hope would have been 
roused in the minds of many proprietors 
now crushed by the weight of their neigh- 
bours’ distresses in addition to their own; 
employment would have been stimulated, 
and the burden of the poor-rate generally 
lessened throughout the country. 

In fine, the sum of his argument was, 
that all experience demanded that at least 
Ireland should be relieved from the evils 
that had been superinduced upon the poor- 
law of 1838—evils which, he contended, 
were but a continuance of those which 
from the days of the Plantagenets had 
been imposed in various shapes upon Ire- 
land by England. The policy had ever 
been, when the latter country was dealing 
with the former, to violate justice, to 
trample upon rights, and to disregard all 
interests that appeared to be inconsistent 
with those of England. In the course of 
that policy, ills had been inflicted to which 
the quaint description of Baron Finglass 
was as applicable now as in the reign of 
the third Edward—** They would destroy 
Hell itself, if they were used in the same.’ 
He would conclude by quoting a passage 
from a recent number of a journal, which 
was supposed to express the opinions of 
those in whose power it was at the present 
moment to mitigate these great evils. The 
Edinburgh Review thus spake :— 


It 


“Although much of the distress of Ireland 
arises from famine as a primary cause—yet its 
formidable intensity—its extension, and the risk 
of its perpetuation, are occasioned mainly by ill- 
considered, though well-intended laws. In a 
country where real property constituted even in 





| 





{ 
i 
| 


| 


the most prosperous times 13-20ths of the national | 


wealth, such property has been depreciated from 
60 to 40 per cent, whilst taxation has increased 
ma still more alarming ratio. In a country 
where house property is lamentably deficient— 
rates thrown exclusively en the landowner, even 


| 


To one of those | those lamentable causes and fatal effects, Capital 


and industry are forcibly driven out of a land 
which the better description of emigrant farmers 
quit in despair. Incumbrances have been largely 
created by Act of Parliament—even upon well- 
conditioned estates—the accumulation of uncol- 
lected rates cast on the land as a primary charge 
—-the owners rendered liable for debts not con- 
tracted by themselves, but by others, has brought 
the rights, and almost the existence of property 
into danger. Inacommunity where the increased 
production of food and increased demand for la- 
bour were most required, our laws have converted 
hundreds of thousands of acres into desolate 
wastes, and where the want of a resident gentry 
was most complained of, a widely-spread insol- 
veney has been extended among that important 
class. If we persevere in a course condemned on 
its introduction by the authority of science, and 
now unequivocally condemned by subsequent ex- 
perience, we anay live to see a country within 
tour hours’ sail of our shores, and in 1841 con- 
taining a population of eight millions, become by 
degrees one great pauper warren, our burden and 
our reproach, and the most pressing danger to the 
prosperity of the empire.” 

Motion made, and Question put— 

“That it is the opinion of this House, that no 
permanent system for the relief of the poor in 
Ireland can be carried out safely or beneticially, 
to receivers or ratepayers, without a return to the 
principle of the original poor-law of 1538, by the 
strict application of indoor relief to all classes of 
paupers. 

“That the system of appointment of vice-guar- 
dians with unconstitutional and unlimited powers 
of taxation has proved most objectionable, and 
should be forthwith abolished. 

“That the present system of administration of 
the poor-law in Ireland is unnecessarily extrava- 
gant, unsuited to the diminished resources of that 
country, and tends considerably to the demorali- 
sation of the people. 

‘*That it is unjust to throw on one species of 
property, and that the most suffering, the entire 
support of the poor in Ireland.” 

Lorp NAAS, in rising to second the 
resolutions, said, that he was prepared to 
admit, to the fullest amount, the improve- 
ment that had taken place in Ireland with 
regard to the working of the poor-law. 
He rejoiced in that change, and was will- 
ing to give every praise to those through 
whose exertions that beneficial change had 
been effected. But still he was bound to 
say that the state of the laws relating to 
the relief of the poor was far from being 
satisfactory to the people of that country. 
Ife must remind the House that the im- 
provement manifest in some respects was 
the result more of a comparative mitiga- 
tion of misery than an absolute return to 


in cases in which no rents are paid—has produced | prosperity. The mere assuaging of almost 
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intolerable agony must not be mistaken | cases have often, or at least not seldom, occurred 


for an actual restoration of health and | i? Which they have feigned sickness, and received 
h. He beli dtl f extreme unction, and on the doctor visiting them 
strength. e believed the system of out- | next day after their getting outdoor relief, he has 


door relief could not be continued with any | found them working on the farm which they still 
safety to the country. He could add little | held.” 

to the weighty arguments of the hon. | This would be sufficient to show to the 
Mover on this subject ; but he must beg | House, in a far stronger manner than any 
the House to recollect that this system had | remarks of his, how great was the peril 
been condemned by officials and states- | of continuing the power that might be used 
men, as well before as after its passing | for such fatal purposes. Now, with re. 
into law. The noble Lord at the head of | gard to the vice-guardians, he would quote 
the Government, the right hon. Members | unanswerable instances of the gross mis. 
for Tamworth and Ripon, Messrs. Twisle-| conduct of those persons, but would not 
ton, Nicholls, Seymer, Power—every man} weary the House with them. He would 
connected with the administration of the | merely take the total return of the finan. 
law—had concurred in saying that it was | cial state of the thirty-nine unions, whose 
unsuited either to the character or re-| affairs had been entrusted to the care of 
sources of the Irish people. Many might | those persons :— 

say that this Motion was ill-timed—that, Return of the Amount of Debts, Claims, and 
because outdoor relief had immensely di- Liabilities (exclusive of those owing to Go. 
minished, there was no occasion to take vernment), against each of those Thirty-nine 


rage . co Unions :— 
tal x g " 
legislative measures to extinguish it. Hej 4+ tho commencement of the 


could not concur in that opinion. When} month in which elected board 
popular feeling was still set against it,| of guardians was dissolved ... £134,152 0 0 


when boards of guardians, ratepayers, and | Commencement of month in 
which administration by paid 
guardians terminated 258,635 0 0 


commissioners, all condemned the practice, 
then was the time for the Legislature to 
step in and withdraw a power so universally | Increase of debts, claims, and 
disapproved of-—and indeed he would read | _ liabilities during the adminis- 
to the House extracts of a letter, to show | ration of paid guardians £124,483 0 0 
how dangerous was the power—how, as | Now, though he would fully admit the ne- 
long as that power remained, it might be | cessity that existed in many instances for 
made a fertile source of agitation ; and the appointment of these officers, he be- 
how the evil-disposed might, for the worst | lieved that the Commissioners were much 
purposes, place such a pressure on boards | to blame in not instituting a more rigid in- 
of guardians, that they would be unable to | spection into their conduct. Their case 
resist the demands of affected distress. A | was very different from an elected board; 
chairman of a union in one of the most they were raising and distributing monies 
distressed districts wrote thus. The letter | in the economy of which they had no per- 
was dated during the last month :— sonal interest, they were responsible to no 
“ There was a desperate attempt made to foree Power but to the Commissioners; and it is 
us to give outdoor relief promiscuously as of old, a cause of serious blame to that body that 
and a pressure was kept up for some weeks—six they allow such gross abuses te exist, with- 
or seven—of the most embarrassing nature. The out attempting to exert any real control 


applicants in one week amounted to two thousand, ° 
or near that number; and they were so far | 9V€T their own officers. The 3rd resolu- 


taught their work, that they accepted the house tion was one which he thought almost as 
almost universally when offered as a test; and important as any. He believed that the 
though we all felt that at least nine-tenths were principal object of a poor-law was to re- 


not in want, it was impossible from out of the list | ;- * ' 

of ragged (and prc even Dainted) pa lieve those a, who from bodily aflie- 
cants, to discriminate the really distressed. We tions, sickness, the absolute impossibility 
gave way; but the commissioners very wisely of obtaining employment, were deprived 
and sensibly refused to give outdoor relief. They of the power of obtaining the common ne- 
saw more clearly at a distance than we did. Their cessaries of life. But there was an ulte- 


answer was excellent. They would send us mo-| ‘ « 
ney to fit up more workhouses, but not to give | MOF object, that he believed a well-regu 


outdoor relief. This stopped the imposture, and | lated poor-law might be capable of effect- 
in three electoral divisions we have stopped out- | ing, namely, the amelioration of the gene- 


— — “ ordering - _ ge aeg —¥ |ral condition of the lower classes of the 
oor relei—doing one electora aivision at a “ 4 “1 ] - 
: ee | Ish poor 
time, so that no combination could be got up. people. In the first object, the Irish p 


Now, we have every board day a number of im- | law had very partially succeeded—in the 
posture cases of illness to get outdoor relief; and | second, it had utterly failed—nay, more, 
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its whole tendency had been in the oppo- 
site direction; a cessation of industry, a 
want of self-reliance, a general demoralisa- 
tion of the people had been caused by the 
working of the present law. He admitted 
that this was in many respects the effect of 
the law itself; but with regard to one class, 
and that the most helpless one, he thought 
that much blame attached itself to the 
commissioners for this disregard of cireum- 
stances that are well known to all. He 
alluded to the contamination to which the 
children in the workhouse were subject. 
In Ireland at present there were 119,000 
children, under the age of fifteen, in the 
diferent workhouses; up to that age, he 
believed, they were pretty well instructed 
and cared for, but on attaining the age of 
fifteen they were indiscriminately drafted 
among the ablebodied of both sexes; and 
the result was that they were brought 
into constant contact with the worst char- 
acters—the effect of this upon the girls 
was awful to contemplate. He must, even 
at the risk of wearying the House, read 
some communications he had received on 
this subject. A Roman Catholic priest, 
the chaplain of a workhouse, in one of the 
best unions in Ireland, wrote as follows:— 

“There have been instances, in the past year, 
where some females of the worst class who had 
left the house, again obtained admission, for the 
purpose (as was ascertained) of inducing young 
girls to leave the workhouse, to follow their own 
wicked course of life.” 

Again, a gentleman who had been most 
successfully engaged in administering the 
affairs of a southern union, writes— 

“Tt has been often reported to me by the re- 

lieving officers of Waterford that young females 
have been induced by some of the bad characters 
in the house to leave, for the purpose of going on 
the town. I have no doubt that this has fre- 
quently occurred ; but the evil consequences of 
contamination by such society cannot be denied. 
In former years the evil was not so great as at 
present, the majority of the inmates being of the 
lowest class, but of late a very different class have 
unfortunately been obliged to avail themselves of 
the shelter of the workhouse ; and it is now me- 
lancholy to see persons who had been in comfort- 
able circumstances obliged to associate with the 
refuse of society. I fear this will increase.” 
But the most appalling account of this, the 
worst feature of the poor-law, is given by 
4 gentleman of well known philanthropy, 
gentleman who has devoted much time 
and attention to the administration of the 
aw, I mean Mr. David Charles Latouche. 
Mr. Latouche says— 

“If the destruction of all self-respect and 
decency were the end professed and aimed at, 
more effectual means for that purpose could not 
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be adapted than those at present practised—I 
speak especially of the union I am best acquainted 
with, the South Dublin union, where, although 
we possess the advantages of good officers, and 
particularly of a very conscientious and active 
matron, the demoralisation, especially among the 
young women, is frightful ; it cannot, indeed, be 
otherwise, when it is known that the young girls, 
inmates of the workhouse, whenever they attain 
the age of fifteen years, are drafted, by order 
of the commissioners, amongst the ablebodied 
women, who are almost all prostitutes: and a 
continued circulation, from the workhouse to the 
brothel and streets, and back again to the work- 
house, is thus kept up in a vicious circle of in- 
creasing profligacy. There are about 1,000 chil- 
dren in the South Dublin union, the girls each in 
their turn undergoing this dreadful process.” 
This is a subject demanding the instant 
attention of Government. The class so 
exposed are perfectly helpless: they are 
principally composed of orphans’ and of 
children deserted by their parents, always 
with the brand of poverty, and frequently 
of illegitimacy, stamped upon them. They 
have been guilty of no crime—in no way 
responsible for their helplessness; they 
have been, by misfortune, made the chil- 
dren of the State, and the State has taken 
the best course to ensure their temporal 
and spiritual ruin. He would earnestly 
implore the Government to look to this be- 
fore it was too late; the commissioners 
have refused to know any distinction among 
paupers, they resist any attempt at classi- 
fication. Virgin innocence and the most 
degraded prostitution are by this system 
treated alike, and the result is, the loss, 
for time and eternity, of thousands of the 
most helpless of our fellow-creatures. He 
would now inquire very briefly at what 
expense this system was carried on, and it 
would be well that English Gentlemen 
would consider the startling facts he was 
about to adduce. In 1845, the second 
year of the poor-law, the poor-rate for the 
whole of Ireland amounted to 316,0251. ; 
in 1849 it was 2,177,6501. But he would 
take two years—1845 and 1848—as it 
might be said that the last year was the 
worst, and that it was not likely we should 
see such another ; and here it might not 
be out of place to show what the whole 
local taxation of Ireland was during those 
years. In 1845— 

The Grand Jury Rate for Ireland was £1,149,898 
The Poor Rate was.......s.secseeecessreee 316,025 


Total...£1,465,923 
In 1848— 


The Grand Jury Rate was..........+++. 
EPO BOGE TRBGG  osiccscoccccccessssnosccess 


.£1,241,854 
1,835,310 


Total...£3,077,164 
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making an average poundage on the first 
year of 2s. 24d., on the last mentioned 
year, of 4s. 8d. on the valuation of thir- 
teen millions of 1841 ; but assuming the 
value of rateable property to be reduced 
to ten millions (though most people thought 
it was much, really much lower,) the 
poundage would be increased to 6s. 2d., 
or nearly one-third of the rental. Now, 
take the case of England for the same 
year, 1848— 


The Poor Rates amounted to............£6,180,765 
Highways and County Rates to 1,750,000 


Total.,.£7,930,765 


or a poundage of about 2s. 44d. on the 
value of rateable property of 67,000,000I. 
So that in point of fact Ireland pays in 
local taxation 6s. 2d. in the pound, Eng- 
land 2s. 4d. There is this difference be- 
tween this calculation and that made by 
the Earl of Rosse—that his Lordship took 
his from the value of English property 
rateable to the income tax, while this has 
been taken on the property rateable to the 
poor. He (Lord Naas) had, he thought, 


now shown a sufficient cause why the 
House should agree to these resolutions. 
His whole object was a return to the prin- 
ciples of the law of 1838. 


He wished 
not to overthrow but strengthen the poor- 
law. With all its imperfections, he would 
rather have the present poor-law than none 
at all; but let not that House show any 
indisposition to assist those who were using 
their best endeavours to administer rightly 
the provisions of the law; let the House 
show by its vote to-night that it is not 
unmindful of the great difficulties in which 
the people are placed ; let the Legislature 
do its duty, and he would answer that the 
Irish people would do theirs. 

Sirk W. SOMERVILLE said, it was im- 
possible to deny the importance of the 
Motion under consideration, but undoubt- 
edly the subject was not one to which the 
House had shown itself in any way indif- 
ferent. A Committee had sat upon it last 
Session, which continued its labours for 
several months ; and the whole of these 
resolutions received at that time the most 
ample consideration. Subsequently, also, 
when a Bill was brought before the House 
embodying certain of them, many, if not 
all of these subjects, were again fully de- 
bated in the House, and a decision pro- 
nounced upon them. The hon. Gentleman 
who had introduced the Motion had ad- 
mitted that he was opposed altogether to 
the system of poor-laws as they existed in 
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Ireland, and therein he differed from the 
noble Lord who had followed him; but he 
had been particularly urgent in his eon. 
demnation of the system of outdoor relief, 
on account of the expense on the country, 
and the demoralisation to which it exposed 
the pauper. His hon. Friend, however, 
had omitted to tell the House in what way 
the lives of the people were to be, or could 
have been, preserved without the adminis. 
tration of outdoor relief during the calami. 
tous years the country had lately gone 
through. He (Sir W. Somerville) was no 
admirer of outdoor relief. He would not 
administer it except under the pressure of 
the most overwhelming circumstances; and 
at the present moment there was not a 
single outdoor-relief order in existence in 
any union in Ireland. He found from a 
statement on this subject, which he held in 
his hand, that there were relieved in the 
week ending the 12th of May, 1849, under 
the first section of the Act, which autho- 
rised the distribution of outdoor relief at 
the discretion of the board of guardians, 
513,908 persons, and in the corresponding 
week of 1850, under the same section, 
125,215 persons, showing a decrease of 
388,693. That, he thought, was a very 
satisfactory result, so far a3 the exertions 
of the boards of guardians were concerned; 
and he must say, that they were conduct- 
ing the affairs of the unions at this time 
with a spirit and energy which had not 
been the case heretofore, and from which 
he anticipated the most salutary results, 
There were relieved under the second see- 
tion of the Act, which applied to the able- 
bodied poor, in the week ending the 
12th of May, 1849, 168,050 persons, 
and in the corresponding week of 1850 
only 102 persons, being a diminution of 
167,957. The total charge for outdoor 
relief in the week ending the 12th of May, 
1849, had been 17,4331. 19s. 2d., and in 
the corresponding week of the present 
year, 2,6931. 16s. 8d., showing a diminu- 
tion of 14,7401. 2s. 6d. In indoor relief 
there had been a slight increase. On the 
12th of May, 1849, there was workhouse 
accommodation for 247,225 persons, and 
on the llth of May of this year for 
280,366, showing an increase of 33,141 
persons ; and the actual increase in the 
number in the workhouses was 35,967. 
The decrease in the total expenditure of 
the quarter ending the 3lst of December, 
1849, was 122,0191., and of the quarter 
ending the 30th of March, 1850, 197,4271., 
showing a total decrease in the expenéi- 
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ture for the six months ending March 1850, 
as compared with the same period of 1849, 
of 319,4462. He thought, therefore, that 
he was warranted in saying that the ex- 
penses of the poor-law were rapidly dimi- 
nishing. At the same time, he had the 
satisfaction of stating to the House that 
the sanitary condition of the workhouses 
had much improved, whilst the weekly cost 
of maintenance had been diminished. The 
average weekly cost per head, exclusive of 
clothes, which, in May 1849, had been 1s. 
21d., had been reduced in May of the pre- 
sent year to ls. per head. Concurrently 
also with this there had been a great dimi- 
nution in the mortality, the deaths ave- 
raging, in May 1849, 11 per thousand, 
and in the corresponding week of the pre- 
sent year only 5 per thousand. He re- 
peated, that the necessity of the case alone 
was that on which he justified the practice 
of outdoor relief; but as his hon. Friend 
had failed to state how he would provide 
for the poor in the case of a calamity such 
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as that of the last few years, he did not | 
think it desirable to adopt the course which | ceived to be reliable authority; but he (Sir 


his hon. Friend had recommended. He 
believed that it would lead to no useful 
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which the restored boards of guardians 
were now reaping the benefit. In addition 
to this, he found that in 10 unions where 
there were no vice-guardians the liabilities 
had increased in the same period from 
27,2521. to 101,0511., being an increase of 
73,7991. in 10 unions—a much larger pro- 
portion than an increase of 110,307/. in 
35 unions; still he did not say upon that 
account that the affairs of those unions 
had been maladministered. It only showed 
what difficulties those who administered 
the poor-law had to encounter during the 
calamitous period to which he had referred. 
His hon. Friend had not insisted much 
upon his third resolution. His noble Friend 
the Member for Kildare, however, had 
dwelt upon the demoralising effects of the 
workhouses in Ireland, and in that respect 
had somewhat contradicted the hon. Gen- 
tleman who made the Motion, who was 
altogether for workhouse relief, and no 
other. With respect to the alleged demo- 
ralisation, he was quite sure that his noble 
Friend had proceeded upon what he con- 


W. Somerville) could not help thinking 
that the evils had been greatly exaggerated. 


end; and therefore he thought the House | With respect to the last resolution, ‘‘ That 


would act wisely in refusing to sanction | 


the first resolution. 
second resolution, relative to the subject 


With regard to the | 


of vice-guardians, he might mention that | 
there existed at present in Ireland no vice- 
guardians; and he admitted that the system | 


of appointing them should not exist, except 
under the pressure of the most absolute 
necessity. He thought it due, however, 
to the gentlemen who had held that most 
difficult and responsible office, to trouble 
the House with one or two observations 
upon this part of the subject. And, in the 
first place, he must say, that a com- 
parison of the liabilities of a union when 
they entered office with the liabilities when 
they quitted it, afforded no proof that they 
had discharged their duties in an unsatis- 
factory manner. It was quite true, as had 


from 115,0100. to 225,3171., being an in- 
crease of 110,3077. That was true; but 
the fact of vice-guardians having been ap- 
pointed was a proof, in the first instance, 
that they had a very difficult task to per- 
form, for it was to the most distressed and 
Worst-conditioned unions that they were 
always appointed. Moreover, that expense 
had been principally incurred in providing 
additional workhouse accommodation, of 








it is unjust to throw on one species of pro- 
perty—and that the most suffering—the 
entire support of the poor in Ireland,’’ he 
begged to say, that that was a question 
which last year underwent a very long dis- 
cussion in that House, and the Bill, as it 
now stood, had received the deliberate 
sanction of the House. He thought, 
therefore, that after so recent a discussion 
of that question, it was unnecessary to en- 
large more upon it at present. He hoped 
he had said enough to show the House 
that they ought not to affirm the resolu- 
tions of his hon. Friend. They would lead 
to no practical result; and he thought they 
ought to wait a little longer, until they had 
had an opportunity of judging of the result 
of the recent changes which the Govern- 


| ment had made, and were still making, in 
been stated, that in 35 unions the liabilities | 
had increased during their tenure of office | 


the administration of the poor-law in Ire- 
land, before they placed upon the Journals 
of the House a series of resolutions con- 
demnatory of the existing system. 
CotoneEL DUNNE said, that his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary for Ireland had 
stated that this subject had already been 
repeatedly debated. He admitted this to 
be the case, but the importance of the 
matter fully justified him in again bring- 
ing it before the House. He had marked 
the perfect indifference with which this 
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question had been treated by the Treasury 
bench, and other parties in the House. 
On a late occasion, on a Motion of great 
importance to Ireland, the Ministry in 
general quitted the Treasury bench, and 
left the Irish Members to debate the sub- 
ject with the Irish Secretary; and most of 
the English Members followed their exam- 
ple. Now he (Colonel Dunne) had no ob- 
jection to debate subjects exclusively Irish 
with the Secretary for Ireland and his 
colleagues from this country, but he must 
protest against a practice of the Ministry 
and its adherents absenting themselves 
from a debate, and then coming down to 
the House and overbearing the decisions of 
Irish Members, an interest exclusively their 
own, by an unscrupulous majority. If 
this was the case now, while they had a 
Lord Lieutenant and a separate Adminis- 
tration, what must they expect when the 
proposed change took place, and a fourth 
Secretary of State, resident in London, 
was appointed to take upon himself the 
administration of Irish affairs? It had 
been asserted that the object of the Irish 
poor-law was threefold: first, to promote 
the amelioration of the condition of the 
people of Ireland; secondly, that this ame- 
lioration should be effected by means of the 
resources of Ireland; and, thirdly, that they 
should not come upon the resources of this 
country for the maintenance of the Irish 
poor. If the Irish poor-law had succeeded 
in these three objects, it might have been 
asserted to have been a successful mea- 
sure; but it had notoriously failed in 
every one of them, and the condition 
of the people of Ireland was worse 
now than it was before the introduction 
of the poorlaw. It was possible that 
by its operation the lives of some might 
have been saved; but it had reduced large 
numbers to a state of beggary. In his 
opinion, the resolutions of his hon. Friend 
did not go half far enough to meet the 
evil; but still their adoption might lead to 
a beneficial change. He denied the posi- 
tion taken up by the right hon. Seeretary 
for Ireland, that the increase of debt in 
the unions under vice-guardians was no 
proof of mismanagement, for he would as- 
sert that half the debt of Ireland arose in 
those 35 unions to which vice-guardians 
had been appointed. The enormous ex- 
penditure attending the administration of 
the poor-law had never been sufficiently dis- 
cussed. By the returns he found that the 
indoor relief had amounted to 797,294l., 
and the outdoor relief to 699,604l., while 
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there were establishment charges amount. 
ing to 700,7501.; so that the last charge 
literally amounted to nearly the sum for 
actual relief in food and clothing given 
within the workhouses. Before the recent 
calamities fell upon Ireland, the estimated 
rental was 13,000,000/.; but according 
to the opinion given last year before the 
Lords’ Committee by Mr. Griffith, it had 
been reduced to 9,000,000/. There was 
about 6,000,000/. in debt, and taxes of vari. 
ous descriptions, of which 4,000,0001. must 
be deducted from the 9,000,0001. rental, 
Then, if jointures and mortgages and all 
other incumbrances were considered, there 
was not enough left for the support of 
the gentry, the farmers, and at the same 
time to provide employment for the poor 
in Ireland; and it was therefore a most 
unjust inference from the facts to say 
that the entire burden of the poor 
law should be borne by the land. If 
the House wished to preserve the poor 
on Irish soil, they must allow Ireland 
to use her own resources and means; 
but in no one instance were the people 
permitted to take the administration of 
their own affairs into their own hands. 
Now, these resolutions were not formed 
from any peculiar views of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Roscommon; they had been long 
since put forward and assented to by a 
majority of the Irish Members. The first 
resolution proposed by the hon. Member 
was actually taken from the report of the 
Lords’ Committee, which report was signed 
by seven of the Ministry, of whom five 
were in the Cabinet. The Prime Minister 
had recognised its necessity, yet refused 
to give it his assent. For himself, he 
would be most unwilling to withdraw any 
relief from the poor if he did not at the 
same time afford them the means of sup- 
porting themselves by employment; but he 
felt assured that a system of employment 
would be desired which would increase, not 
diminish, the resources of the country; the 
second had been admitted to be just by the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government; 
and he did not even attempt to deny that 
the power of unlimited and irresponsible 
taxation was unconstitutional and objec- 
tional. He could not deny that the paid 
guardians had in many, if not in all, in- 
stances exercised this power most injudi- 
ciously and destructively. The reports 
placed on the table of the House, the in- 
debted state of the unions over which they 
had been placed, and whose affairs they 
managed in the most ruinous manner, a2 
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the unanimous opinion of the Irish Mem- 
bers, and still more of the Irish people, 
fully bore out the second resolution of his 
hon. Friend. But while the noble Lord 
made these admissions, the noble Lord re- 
fused to assent to the clause empowering 
the appointment of paid guardians with 
powers which he admitted were unconsti- 
tutional. He told the House that the 
Commissioners did not now appoint paid 
guardians, and seemed to think this ought 
to satisfy Irish Members; but it would not 
satisfy Irish Members, and they insisted 
on removing from the Statute-book a 
power to appoint these officers who had 
exercised their functions so destructively 
to the interests of the country. And as 
to the third, no one could look over the 
apers without being convinced of its truth. 
He (Colonel Dunne) had pointed out the 
relation of the cost of management to 
the actual relief afforded in the work- 
houses; and it would be seen that they 
were not far from equal. Could this waste- 
ful expenditure continue even in the richest 
country? If not, how must it overwhelm 
one of the poorest ? The fourth resolution 
afirmed the injustice of placing the bur- 
den of this monstrous expenditure on one 


species of property, and that property now 


the most depressed in value. The owner 
and occupier of land suffering from the 
late visitation of Providence, from the low 
prices consequent on recent legislation, 
were obliged to pay the mortgagee and 
other creditors the full amount of their 
demand, and to be saddled with a new and 
enormous tax from which they were exempt. 
He confidently hoped that the resolutions 
would be sanctioned by the House. Every 
English Member who thought that Irish 
property should support the Irish poor, 
ought to support these resolutions. If the 
Irish people were prevented from culti- 
vating their own resources, how could the 
House stay the Government from coming 
down for fresh grants, as the result would 
be if things went on as they were, for 
there would be nothing produced from 
Irish resources, and the Government must 
draw on English resources, or leave the 
starving people to destruction ? 

Mr. §. CRAWFORD said, that the 
first resolution called upon the House to 
return to the strict application of the prin- 
ciple of indoor relief. The law of 1838 
was called a law for the relief of the poor, 
but it prohibited outdoor relief under what- 
ever circumstances of distress. Now his 
opinion was, that any poor-law which pro- 
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hibited outdoor relief was a mockery and 
a delusion, and he could not contemplate 
the idea of a return to the original poor- 
law of 1838, which by its inhuman limita- 
tion would have left the people to starve 
under the late calamity. He could not, 
therefore, affirm that resolution. And 
what had occasioned the enormous expen- 
diture alluded to in another resolution— 
what caused the potato famine to operate 
with such excessive severity? It was be- 
cause Ireland was prepared for that ca- 
lamity by the treatment she had previously 
received under the relations of landlord 
and tenant law, which had reduced the 
people to be dependent on the lowest class 
of food. When the relations between 
landlord and tenant gave to the people a 
general security for the reward of their la- 
bour, then there would be no pressure upon 
the poor-rate, and the House would see 
Ireland improved, and her people employ- 
ed. He acknowledged there had been 
mismanagement in the relief of the poor, 
in not employing them on profitable works, 
and that the expense of administration 
might have been reduced, if those who 
administered had applied themselves to 
rendering pauper labour more remunera- 
tive. The second resolution referred to 
the appointment of vice-guardians as un- 
constitutional, Vice-guardians might pos- 
sibly have been appointed in many places 
contrary to the principle of the poor-law, 
and in violation of the constitution; but he 
would not assume that there were no ex- 
traordinary cases in which it was not neces- 
sary to take that step. The last resolution, 
alleging that it was unjust to throw the 
entire support of the poor of Ireland on 
the most suffering property, was not cor- 
rect, for the manufactures and trade in 
towns paid their share. With these views 
he would not support the proposed resolu- 
tions. 

Mr. P. SCROPE said, the real ques- 
tion was, how the poor could be most effi- 
ciently supported consistently with the 
safety of the ratepayer. Under the Act, 
which declared that no relief should be 
given except within the walls of the work- 
house, there was no protection for the lives 
of the poor, hundreds and thousands of 
them perished every year, until the Act of 
1847 was enacted, it having become mani- 
fest that no alternative remained other 
than the adoption, in certain cases and to 
a certain extent, of outdoor relief. There 
was the question, too, whether, even under 
ordinary circumstances, outdoor relief was 
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not, in certain cases, preferable to indoor 
relief. The noble Lord the Member for 
Kildare admitted that the introduction of 
juvenile paupers, especially of females, into 
workhouses, was most demoralising. When 
his right hon. Friend the Secretary for 
Ireland spoke of the reduction in the 
weekly cost of the paupers, he had some- 
what heedlessly, perhaps, interposed a re- 
mark that this reduction might have some 
connexion with starvation. It did not fol- 
low that he had meant absolute starvation. 
In some unions in Ireland the poor had 
been fed upon turnips and a very small 
ration of meal. But were the other ar- 
rangements of the workhouses, besides the 
amount of food given, such as insured the 
comfort of the inmates? A return had 
been delivered that morning, containing a 
report made to the guardians of the Cas- 
tlebar union by Dr. Ronayne, the medical 
superintendent of that union, which show- 
ed the wretched and disgraceful state of 
the poor in the workhouse. The report 
stated that there were in the workhouse, 
on the 13th of April last, 1,428 persons, 
although an order of the commissioners 
declared that the number of inmates should 
be restricted to 840. In one small room, 
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a bath-room 22 feet by 14 feet, in the pro- 


bationary ward, there were 136 persons. 
A bath and boiler occupied 35 feet of the 
surface of the room, and the boiler being 
without a lid, diffused its steam throughout 
the room, and, together with the respira- 
tion of the overcrowded inmates, and the 
exhalation from their compressed and 
ragged bodies, rendered the air of the 
apartment offensive, sickening, and oppres- 
sive. Children were screaming for drink, 
and the women stated that they had to 
give them some of the warm water out of 
the boiler to allay their thirst. The inmates 
had only an average space of two square 
feet each—a confinement which he would 
venture to say had not been equalled in 
any slave-ship. They had neither beds, 
bedstraw, nor bedclothes, and in that state 
many of them continued for eight days 
without any change of clothing. Dr. Ro- 
nayne, in making this report, had done his 
duty as an honest medical superintendent; 
but what had been the result? When his 
report was presented to the board of guar- 
dians, the first resolution they passed was, 
that it should not be placed on the minutes. 
They refused to take it into consideration. 
And what was their next resolution? It 
was to the effect that Dr. Ronayne should 
be muleted in a third of his salary, and cut 
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down from 1001. to 701. a year, as a con. 
sequence of doing his duty in reporting 
| the state of the workhouse. Could any- 
thing be more monstrous than that? This 
was the consequence of an officer’s doin 
his duty in reporting the wretched state of 
the workhouse to the guardians. He cer. 
tainly considered that if the right hon, 
Secretary for Ireland did not supersede 
guardians who acted in this manner, he 
| failed in his duty as a Poor Law Commis. 
sioner. The law provided that due relief 
| should be afforded to all classes of the 
| poor, and especially to the infirm poor; but 
!eould this, he would ask, be called due 
| relief? He believed that the greater nun- 
'ber of workhouses in Ireland were well 
regulated, and the relief was fairly ad- 
| ministered; but he thought it would be 
| better to confine relief to indoor relief ex- 
clusively, rather than to administer outdoor 
'relief as it had been administered. The 
outdoor relief given in almost every union 
in Ireland, had, he believed, been afforded 
| chiefly to the infirm poor, and had been 
confined to food alone. Now, under the 
| Act of 1847 it was provided that relief to 
| the ablebodied poor should be confined to 
| food, but that the infirm poor, who consti- 
|tuted nine-tenths of those receiving out- 
‘door relief, should be duly, sufficiently, 
_and fully relieved. But had the relief af- 
|forded to the infirm poor been equal to 
| their necessities ? No; in no case had it 
exceeded 1 lb. of meal per day, without 
|any allowance for shelter, clothing, and 
\fuel. The consequence had been, that 
‘from the inclemency of the weather, and 
| the want of shelter and fuel, many of them 
| had died of starvation. Who, then, was 
responsible for this? If the guardians 
did not discharge their duties, the Poor 
Law Commissioners were empowered to re- 
move them, and to appoint vice-guardians; 
but it appeared that they had never done 
so. He wished to call the attention of the 
House to the false economy of the present 
system of relief. The object of the poor- 
‘law was to afford relief to the destitute 
_poor in such a manner as not to destroy 
| but to improve the resources of the coun- 
|try. But he maintained that the manner 
|in which the poor-law had been adminis- 
| tered, especially among the ablebodied 
classes, had tended to injure and detract 
from the resources of the country. Instead 
of adopting the self-supporting system, 
‘and providing employment for the able- 
‘bodied, a mere eleemosynary system of 
feeding the people had been carried on 
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for three years, in a most ruinous and 
wasteful manner. Though always an ad- 
yocate for the extension of a compulsory 

r-law to Ireland, yet so long ago as 
1830, twenty years back, he had said 
that the curse of Ireland was the general 
want of employment for its inhabitants, 
and that any poor-law applied to Ireland 
that merely provided relief for the sick, 
without containing as its foremost provi- 
sion the setting to work—and that produc- 
tive work—of every man capable of work, 
the rendering labour a condition to be ful- 
filled before subsistence was administered, 
would be not only useless but ruinously in- 
jurious. The truth of that statement had 
been proved by the discussions that had 
lately taken place; and yet, while the rate- 
payers were impoverished, the poor were, in 
truth, inadequately relieved. In some of 
the unions in Ireland, deaths were occur- 
ring day by day and week by week, in con- 
sequence of the insufficiency of the relief, 
whether indoor or outdoor, afforded. He 
had received statements of the most ap- 
palling character from medical men and 
coroners in some of the western unions, 
declaring that relief had been refused in 
numberless cases to hundreds of persons, 


and that many had consequently died. He 
wished to ask the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland why prosecutions had not been in- 
stituted against the boards of guardians or 
relieving officers who appeared, upon the 
verdicts of coroners’ inquests, to have re- 


fused relief? He could corroborate his 
statements by a letter he had received 
from a clergyman in the county of Clare, 
who stated that four or five coroners’ in- 
quests had been recently held in the Ennis 
and adjoining unions upon persons who had 
died from starvation through being refused 
relief in time to save their lives. One 
man, Michael Ryan, had travelled three 
times to Ennistymon workhouse, sixty-six 
miles in all, and was not heeded by the 
guardians; on the third time of his return 
he fell on the way from want, and expired 
a few days after. The paupers of the Co- 
rofin union were at present lodged in the 
Ennis workhouse; but although after re- 
peated applications they might succeed in 
getting tickets of admission, yet, after 
crawling three or four times to the work- 
house, they were sometimes refused en- 
trance, and crowds of them who were un- 
able to leave slept at the workhouse gate 
for the night, where death sometimes over- 
took them. Lately a large number of 
paupers went from Ennis to the Ennisty- 
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mon workhouse, where they were refused 
admission ; and on returning to Ennis 
workhouse, a distance of eighteen miles, 
the doors were closed against them, and 
they had to wander about in search of 
weeds for subsistence. Sufficient accom- 
modation might be easily provided, but the 
guardians objected to the expense, and 
while they were practising that cold and 
cruel economy the people were withering 
on the earth. The famine at Jerusalem, 
according to the account of Josephus, was 
rivalled by what had taken place to the 
writer’s knowledge within the last four 
years in Ireland. Such a poor-law was a 
mockery of relief. It failed to provide the 
destitute with food fit for the inhabitants 
of a Christian country, and therefore did 
not carry out the principle on which a poor- 
law ought to be founded. He could not 
concur in the resolutions of the hon. Mem- 
ber, who wished to go back to the time 
when there was no poor-law at all, and he 
called on the House rather to enforce the 
law passed in 1847, for, if they allowed such 
things to go on, Ireland would have but 
the shadow of a poor-law—not a substan- 
tial law to save people from perishing of 
famine. 

Sir L. O'BRIEN said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down had given 
them a very fair specimen of the ridiculous 
stories and misrepresentations which were 
told every day about Ireland and the poor- 
law. For instance, he told the House of 
136 poor people, who had only two feet 
square—the hon. Gentleman ought to have 
given the number of cubic feet—to live 
in. Were they to believe such a story ? 
Any one would know it was impossible, 
at all events with the race of people whom 
he knew tobe coming for relief in that coun- 
try. The hon. Gentleman had read passages 
from the report of a doctor, which ap- 
peared in a Parliamentary paper of that 
morning; but it would have been better if 
that doctor had gone to the board and 
stated the cases of which he complained. 
Indeed, it was his business to have done 
so, or to have exercised his power of re- 
dressing those evils without going to the 
board of guardians at all. Instead of 
going to the master or matron of the work- 
house, he wrote an invidious report to be 
put in a local paper asa piece of scandal 
against the guardians. It wasin that way 
the poor-law in Ireland was defeated. By 
these misrepresentations—by this wicked- 
ness, and by this cruelty—for in making 
those statements, injustice was caused to 
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the really poor—while many were re- 
duced to poverty who had been in com- 
fort—it had come to pass that the law 
could not be carried out. The hon. Mem 
ber had read a letter from a Roman 
Catholic clergyman with whom he (Sir L. 
O’Brien) was well acquainted. He would 
say this of that gentleman and of his rev. 
brethren, that they had rendered it impos- 
sible to work the poor-law in Clare. He 
knew who were the hon. gentleman’s cor- 
respondents. One of this kind of per- 
sons had actually recommended persons 
for relief who were dealing in provisions at 
the time in his (Sir L. O’Brien’s) own vil- 
lage, andit was a long time before it came 
to his ears, though every one knew it. If 
the Roman Catholic clergy would come 
forward and assist the gentry in the 
administration of the poor-law, the coun- 
try would be able to get through the most 
trying times; but if such a pressure was 
maintained on the guardians, it would be 
impossible to work it, and the people who 
had to pay rates would be ruined utterly. 
Why, he had seen persons as well dressed 
as hon. Gentlemen, who, when the board 
met, hired rags, and came in before them 
limping and lame, with their backs bent 
and doubled up, for the purpose of getting 
relief, though the guardians knew them to 
be well off. The relief of Clare cost 
160,000. last year—more than one-half 
the valuation of the county, and which 
would require rates of at least 12s. in the 
pound to pay. But that county was not 
the worst. In the union of Newcastle, in 
the county of Limerick, the rates and taxes 
were 21s. 6d. in the pound; and Mr. Caird 
quoted the ease of a farm in Kanturk 
which produced but 24s. an acre, on which 
the rates and taxes came to 25s. an acre. 
How could any eountry get on under such 
circumstances? If the hon. Gentleman 
turned his time and his talent to assist the 
guardians in carrying out the law, he could 
make his knowledge of the subject really 
of service; but his speeches and writings, 
day after day, were setting one class against 
the other, and rendering it impossible to 
carry out the law at all. All the people 
thought of was to grasp at as much as they 
could, and they were taught to hate the 
rich, and regard them as enemies. In that 
way they had heard aspersions against the 
justices of the peace, who had to discharge 
the most serious duties, and those asper- 
sions naturally tended to embarrass them 
and to excite the people. But the people 
were beginning to find out the truth, and 
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his return to the House was a proof that 
they did not regard the representations 
which were made to them; they were coming 
to discover who were their real friends, It 
afforded a proof that the lower classes were 
beginning to appreciate the real state of 
the case, and were prepared to throw aside 
those who had pursued the base, degrad- 
ing, low, and unworthy policy of seeking 
popularity at the expense of their miserable 
country. 

Mr. O’FLAHERTY observed, the hon. 
Baronet might have a chance hereafter of 
proving what he stated with respect to the 
Roman Catholic clergy. From what he 
(Mr. O'Flaherty) knew of that body, he 
could not think those assertions were true, 
He would support the Motion of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Roscommon in 
which he agreed generally, though he 
would not take away the power of outdoor 
relief altogether. The House ought to do 
something to prevent the total destruction 
of Irish property. 

Sm L. O’BRIEN explained, that he 
had no intention of imputing to the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy any desire to obstruct 
the law. He lived with them in harmony 
and good feeling, and did not wish to 
make any charge against them; but he 
would say they were sometimes driven too 
far by the circumstances under which they 
were placed. 

The House divided :—Ayes 65; Noes 
90: Majority 25. 
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TENEMENTS RECOVERY (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. FREWEN, in moving the Second 
Reading of this Bill, said, its object was 
simply to extend to Ireland an Act which 
had worked well for twelve years in this 
country. The expense of ejectments would 
be saved in the removal of squatters. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Mr. P. SCROPE moved that the Bill 
be read a second time that day six 
months. The effect of the measure would 
be to facilitate still further the process of 
ejectment and eviction in Ireland. Was 
it prudent in Parliament, therefore, to 
pass such a measure at a time when small 
tenants had been got rid of by hundreds 
and thousands? Since the famine began, 
92,000 small tenants had been turned out, 
their houses pulled down, and themselves 
exposed to perish. Chief Baron Penne- 
father stated that for sixty years past 
Acts without number had been passed to 
increase the power of the landlords in 
Ireland, but none to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the tenants. This Bill would 
add another to the number of the former. 
Recently 600 ejectments had been brought 
against the tenants of a single estate. 
Surely the power of eviction was sufti- 
ciently extensive at present. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘“now,’’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day 
six months.”’ 

Question proposed, ‘*That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. 0’FLAHERTY said, that he should 
support the measure if it conferred any be- 
nefit on the resident landlords of Ireland. 
With regard to the statement of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Stroud, he beg- 
ged to say that it was not an Irish land- 
lord who brought the ejectments that he 
had spoken of. They were brought on 
behalf of a London Insurance Company. 
He hoped the hon. Member for Stroud 
would bear that in his recollection when 
he referred to Irish landlords. He should 
vote against the measure. 
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Mr. HATCHELL said, that the court 
of quarter-sessions gave the landlords 
ample power to get back lands which had 
been overheld. He should, therefore, sup- 
port the Amendment. It was proposed by 
this measure to give the power to the bench 
of magistrates. He did not think that a 
new tribunal was wanted, and this time it 
would be very inexpedient to create such a 
tribunal. He did not wish to say anything 
disrespectful of the magistracy in Ireland, 
but it was better that they should not be 
called upon to decide in cases in which 
they themselves or their friends might be 
interested. 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, that there 
were not such facilities for evicting tenants 
as the hon. and learned Gentleman seemed 
to suppose, because a year’s notice was re- 
quisite. The difficulty and expense of the 
present process was one of the main causes 
of the ejectments which had taken place, 
and been complained of, and he believed 
that the passing of a more summary mode 
of ejectment would be beneficial, not only 
to the landlords, but to the tenants. 

Mr. MONSELL said, that this Bill ap- 
plied to a great body of the tenantry of 
Ireland, and it would scarcely lead to peace 
or confidence if such powers were given to 
the magistracy of Ireland, however pure 
and well disposed to discharge their duties 
they might be. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, that the only 
ejectment that could be brought was an 
ejectment in the title, which was a suffi- 
ciently expensive process. It was not the 
landlord, but the poor-law for which the 
hon. Member for Stroud voted to-night, 
that caused these ejectments. He believed 
that some such measure as that proposed 
was necessary, but he would not pledge 
himself to all its details. 

Lorp NAAS thought that it would put 
an end to some of the distressing scenes 
which accompanied ejectments in Ireland 
if a more summary process existed. He 
was not prepared, however, to give the 
power to the magistrates of deciding upon 
cases to the amount of 20l., which he 
thought was too high. 

Mr. ROCHE hoped the Government 
would not now, or at any future period, 
support a measure founded on the principle 
of this Bill. ‘The power of ejectment ex- 
isted in the assistant barrister’s court, and 
he did not think that there was any neces- 
sity for another tribunal. 

Mr. GROGAN admitted the necessity 
of having a more speedy and effectual law 
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of ejectment, but thought the present mea- 
sure required some modification. 

Mr. SADLEIR said, there was not a 
single clause in the Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sussex that would meet the griev- 
ance which existed in Ireland. The great 
evil in that country was, that no landlord 
could obtain possession of his property 
from a trespasser without going through 
the whole process of ejectment; and this 
Bill did not in any way remedy that evil. 
He cordially joined with the noble Lord 
the Member for Kildare in imploring the 
Government to take the subject into 
their hands, and to legislate effectually 
upon it. 

Mr. ST. GEORGE suggested that the 
simple fact of a tenant owing one year’s 
rent should be sufficient to cause eviction. 

Mr. NAPIER hoped the hon. Member 
for East Sussex would not press the second 
reading of the Bill. No good reason had 
been assigned for the extension of the pro- 
visions of the Act of the Ist and 2nd of 
Victoria, cap. 74, to Ireland. 

Mr. FREWEN said, that as the Soli- 
citor General for Ireland was opposed to 
the Bill, and as Her Majesty’s Ministers 
appeared also to be against it, he would 
not trouble the House by dividing upon the 
Question. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill to be read 2° upon this day six 
months. 

The House adjourned at half after One 
o'clock. 
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Member was entitled to speak from an 
part of the House decidedly behind the bar; 
and as a large number of hon. Members 
would sit in the gallery, it was a matter of 
importance to ascertain whether they would 
be allowed to address the House there 
though actually sitting within its walls, 
He begged to put the question, and to 
have Mr. Speaker’s opinion on it as a 
point of order. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that hon. Mem. 
bers sitting in the gallery, if in a place de- 
voted to Members, had a right to be heard 
from it, thought it was behind the bar, 
The gallery was to be considered within 
the House. 

Mr. BANKES observed, that as the 
strangers’ gallery was a portion of the 
same gallery in which hon. Members sat; 
might not some inconvenience arise from 
the difficulty of distinguishing whether it 
was a stranger or a Member who addressed 
the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that there were 
many places behind the bar from which 
Members had a right to address the 
House, but Members could not address 
the House unless they spoke from the 
places devoted to Members. 


EDUCATION BILL. 

Order read for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Amendment proposed to be [made 
to Question 17th April], ‘‘ That the Bill 
be now read a second time,’’ and which 
Amendment was to leave out the word 
‘*now,”’ and at the end of the Question 
to add the words “upon this day six 
months.”’ 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. C. ANSTEY gave the Bill his cor- 
dial support, and expressed his great re- 
| gret that the noble Lord the Member for 
Arundel should have departed from the 
liberal course he generally pursued, and 
have opposed a measure to diffuse the 
blessings of education. The principal ob- 
jections which had been urged in the 
| House had been founded not on the Bill 





ion of Mr. Speaker on a question arising | before them, but on systems of education 
out of the construction of the House. On| in foreign countries, and on propositions 
the occasion of their last sitting (in the | laid before foreign legislatures. It was 
new Chamber) hon. Members addressed | said that the University of Paris, which 
them from the gallery, and he (Mr. Bankes) | had the monopoly of education, had made 
begged to ask, if it was in conformity with | Frenchmen a nation of infidels; and hon. 
the rules of the House that a Member! Members argued that the House should 
should speak from the gallery, which was | therefore reject any scheme of secular edu- 
considerably behind the bar of the House ?| cation. But the system of the Paris Uni- 
He had always understood that no hon. | versity was eminently religious and secta- 
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rian, and if hon. Members believed a uni- | previously invested that Committee. But 
versity system of that kind created infidels, | then the noble Lord objected to the princi- 
they ought to give this Bill their support. | ple of the Bill. The obvious answer to 
What was the principle of this measure, | that was, that the measure had been found- 
so much denounced? It first gave a com- | ed upon a principle which the Government 
plete recognition of the necessity of reli- | themselves recognised. The very princi- 
ious education, and then of the right of | ple which the noble Lord found fault with, 
parents to teach whatever religion they | was the very principle upon which his own 
Jeased to their children. It would have | Government proceeded. Every one must 
been better if the hon. Member for Old-| see at a glance that it was the principle 
ham had used the word ‘“‘ instruction’”’ in- | on which the present system of Govern- 
stead of ‘‘ education,” as the change would | ment education was based. Then, the only 
have met some of the arguments used by | difference between the hon. Member for 
his opponents. But, after all, the Bill of | Oldham and the noble Lord the Member 
the hon. Member was open to very little | for London, was one purely of detail. One 
objection. The hon. Member proposed | of them said he would confide the business 
that there should be schools for teaching | of secular and religious education in every 
children—the children of the poor—read- | case to an individual, and the other main- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. Although | tained the contrary; but what was the 
under the Bill it was proposed to give no-| practical working of that? The persons 
thing but secular instruction, it was not | so employed by the Privy Council to carry 
proposed that the children should be limit- | out their plans of education were obliged 
ed to that. On the contrary, the promo-/|to separate secular from religious instruc- 
ters of the measure were perfectly willing | tion. Then, if they must be separated, 
that the children of the poor attending | would it not be better to have two distinct 
those schools should receive religious in-| classes of teachers? Further, in consider- 
struction and information from any quar-| ing whether they would or would not pass 
ter, and in any manner that their parents | the Bill then before them, they were bound 
or other natural guardians might think | to look at the state of public opinion re- 
proper, leaving them perfectly free to re-| specting this question—they were bound 
ceive such instruction as the children of | to ask themselves what had been the ten- 
the poor had been accustomed to receive} our of the petitions addressed to them. 
from their priests or other ministers of re- | He would ask, had not the petitions been 
ligion. Now, that was what the hon. | generally in favour of the Bill? and, more 
Member for Oldham required, and such a| especially, he would remind them that the 
plan of education for the people of this | petitions to which the august ecclesiastics 
country did not appear open to the com- | of the Catholic Church appended their sig- 
plaints that had been made against it. In/ natures, had not they been all so far in 
opposition to the measure, the noble Lord favour of the measure as to avow a distinct 
the Member for London told the House preference for secular instruction over what 
that he deemed it inexpedient that there; was called religious instruction? They 
should be any separation of religious from | required, and doubtless every one who 
secular instruction, and the noble Lord | valued toleration would agree they had a 
also objected to the Bill on the ground right to require, that no book should be 
that it savoured too much of centralisation, | put into the hands of Catholic children, no 
observing, at the same time, that the Com-| instruction given to them, of which the 
mittee of the Privy Council for Education | clergy of that Church or the parents of 
existed in full force, and that in any plan} the children disapproved; and furthermore, 
for instructing the people Parliament ought | that Catholic children should not be re- 
to avail themselves of the existence of such | quired to join in prayer with those of their 
a body, and of the aid that might be de- schoolfellows from whom they differed in 
rived from it. Now, it was hardly fair to religion. With reference to the present 
make that a ground of complaint against position of the subject, he wished to state 
the measure of the hon. Member for Old-| one or two facts. In the united kingdom 
ham; for any one who looked at the Bill | there were at present as many as 9,000,000 
would see that in framing his measure he , or 10,000,000 young persons desiring see- 
had to some extent taken advantage of ular instruction, and, at the same time, 
the existence of such a body as the Com-| the means for that purpose were confess- 
mittee of the Privy Council for Education, | edly insufficient. He would instance the 
and of the powers with which the law had case of Liverpool. The former returns 
| 
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from that town showed that about one 
person in eight had received the ad- 
vantages of education, while the last 
returns, in comparing the educated with 
the uneducated classes, showed that the 
proportion was one in ten. Now, what 
was the principle which the Govern- 
ment had taken up that entitled them to 
stand forth so strenuously in opposition to 
the Bill? One of the principles on which 
they seemed to rest their opposition was 
this, that education should be maintained 
upon the voluntary system. That might 
be all very well in the case of religion. 
There the voluntary principle might be ef- 
fective; but when men were called upon to 
be generous in the work of education, it 
was not easy to get them voluntarily to en- 
dow educational establishments. Still the 
Government opposed the measure of the 
hon. Member for Oldham, although the 
Church of England itself was not altoge- 
ther unwilling to leave secular education 
in the hands of the State; and, in fact, the 
only difficulty in that part of the subject 
arose from uncertainty as to the meaning 
of the phrase ‘‘ secular education,” as to 
the precise sense in which the terms ‘“‘ se- 
cular’ and ‘ecclesiastical’? should be 
used. It really appeared to him, that in 


dealing with this question, the Government 
began at the wrong end—they began with 
the roof instead of commencing with the 


foundation. He had visited many of the 
national schools in Ireland, and he never 
knew harmony existing in any of those 
establishments where the rules laid down 
for their government were strictly carried 
out; but where a wise compromise was 
entered into by the clergy of both denomi- 
nations with reference to the selection of 
books, then a good understanding was 
easily established and maintained. When, 
however, it was attempted to introduce the 
Government plan in its full vigour, it was 
found that it would not work; for how 
could persons professing opposite systems 
of religion, settle what hings were essen- 
tial, and what were not ? The authority of 
tradition might seem to Protestants to be 


not a very important portion of the Catho- | 
lic religion, whereas it was the very foun- | 


dation of ecclesiastical authority in that 
Church. He had likewise to observe, that 
the funds proposed by the hon. Member for 
Oldham were to be derived from a local rate 
accompanied by local authority and local 
responsibility. If the Heuse threw out 
the Bill, they would by that act recognise 
the principle of centralisation. As to the 
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Catholics and the Protestant Dissenters, 
they laboured under a grievous want of 
the means of educating their young peo- 
le. There were at present in Great Bri. 
tain 100,000 Catholics in the utmost need 
of secular and religious instruction, whom 
it would be impossible to educate with the 
seanty funds now available for such a pur- 
pose. Many of those were Irish, and great 
numbers were in the parish schools and 
workhouses, exposed to the influence of a 
proselytising spirit, but whom their parents 
and friends did not possess any sufficient 
means of educating. At the present mo- 
ment there were in the Marylebone work- 
house as many as fifty-six children in that 
position. It was further not unworthy of 
notice that the most destitute districts were 
those in which it was found most difficult 
to raise funds for purposes of education. 
He should support the principle of the Bill, 
without pledging himself to all the details, 
and he warned those who opposed the Bill 
on the ground that the House had no right 
to withdraw social duties from the sphere 
of religious action, that they might, by 
carrying out this principle overmuch, de- 
generate into violent and ridiculous heresy. 
Those who would so act, must be prepared 
to convert society into one great, wide- 
spread, and universal Agapemone. 

Mr. DRUMMOND thought the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Oldham, who 
had brought this measure forward in 4 
speech which had met with general appro- 
bation, had received a hard measure from 
both sides of the House. If there were one 
question upon which hon. Members were 
more unanimous than another, it was in 
asserting that the State ought to under- 
take the education of the people. Upon 
a former occasion he had remarked the 
sad confusion which prevailed in the terms 
‘* education’’ and ‘‘ instruction.’’ He was 
glad that this distinction was recognised 
by the hon. Member for Oldham ; and it 
was only remarkable that the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield had used the 
words “instruction” and ‘ education”’ as 
convertible terms. They all agreed upon 
the substantative, but they were all fight- 
ing about the adjectives, some calling out 
for secular, others for biblical, or religious, 
or scriptural education ; but still, a State 
education they all insisted upon having. 
Now, he believed that this was an impos- 
sibility. There were no two things more 
unlike each other than education and in- 
struction. Instruction was putting some- 
thing into a person, education meant draw- 
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ing something out of a person. All in- 
struction might be divided into two classes. 
They might give either scientific instruc- 
tin or historical instruction, but they 
could give no other. The tendency of 
scientific instruction was to make sceptics. 
Every person who knew a smattering of 
science knew that scientific men took no- 
thing upon authority. A lecturer upon 
anatomy, chymistry, or any other science, 
says, ‘* You must not trust to what 
I tell you about the muscles, veins, ten- 
dons, arteries, or nerves; it will be 
your duty to trace them for yourself. You 
must take nothing whatever on trust.” 
So it was with every other science. But 
with regard to historical research, the case 
was wholly different. There we must 
trust to the assertions of others. At this 
time of day we could not inquire whether 
such a man as Hannibal had ever lived. 
We must take the fact upon the assertion 
of others. We might investigate histori- 
eal incidents, but we could make no new 
discoveries of facts. Niebuhr and his fol- 
lowers had merely modified things that 
were known before. But in education the 
state of things was wholly different. 
Learning, after all, was a luxury. A 
man’s happiness was not made by it. It 
might increase his irritability and his self- 
sufficiency, but it gave him no increased 
means of happiness. Nor did ii increase 
his morals. There was no connexion be- 
tween intellectual power and moral im- 
provement; but in education the thing was 
wholly different. Education was effect- 
ed by the drawing forth of that which 
was good, and the non-drawing forth of 
that which was evil. This work could only 
be carried on by the parents when the 
child was young, and by the Church 
afterwards. Every heathen man could 
say— 
“Video meliora proboque.” 


But what followed ?— 
“ Deteriora sequor.” 


They must have the ordinances of the 
Church to communicate the power of doing 
that which was right, or they would have 
gained nothing at all, and they were day 
by day destroying that Church, and substi- 
tuting this theory of universal instruction 
for the spiritual power of the Church. Such 
a theory was wholly fallacious. It was the 
love of the mother, and not the learning 
of the mother, that educated and nourish- 
ed the child; and it was the pastorship and 
the love of the Church, and not its the- 
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ology or its teaching, that had ever bene- 
fited or made a religious community. 

Mr. W. P. WOOD said, he felt a very 
deep interest in this question, which he 
apprehended was after all the one great 
question upon which the maintenance of 
our happiness and the prosperity of our 
empire depended ; and, perhaps, he had a 
special call to address the House, in con- 
sequence of the observations that had been 
offered by his hon. and learned Friend op- 
posite, the Member for Youghal, in which 
he described the operations of a society 
with which he (Mr. Wood) had had 
the honour of being connected for some 
years, as utterly useless, and the society 
itself as effete. [Mr.C. Anstey: For this 
purpose, for the purpose of distributing 
Parliamentary grants.] Before he sat 
down, he thought he should convince the 
House of the extremely erroneous conclu- 
sions to which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had arrived ; but, before doing so, 
he was anxious to express, as every hon. 
Member almost, who had preceded him, 
had expressed, his satisfaction at the calm 
and temperate tone in which the subject 
was introduced to the House. It was a 
subject on which, of all others, they ought 
to be calm and gentle. He would endea- 
vour, as far as possible, to follow the ex- 
ample of not being excited on this subject, 
feeling, as he did, that religion had been 
up to this moment the handmaid of educa- 
tion, yet it should not be through his lips, 
at all events, that such expressions should 
fall as that those who voted against this 
measure were voting in favour of the 
powers of hell, and that those who voted 
in favour of it were voting in favour of the 
powers of heaven. He had not even heard 
such an expression. Although he was glad 
that the hon. Member who proposed this 
measure disclaimed many of the idle and 
foolish expressions which appeared to be 
prevalent on this subject, yet at the close 
of his speech he somewhat inadvertently 
introduced some of those views. The hon. 
Gentleman read a document to the House 
purporting to emanate from a society of 
working men; and he said that he believed 
the feelings of the working men were not 
understood. He (Mr. Wood) believed them 
to have the average amount of intellect 
that the rest of mankind had; but he must 
beg leave to say, that the first sentence of 
that document convinced him it was not a 
working man’s production. He never 
heard working men use such expressions 
as ‘the plastic minds and nascent judg- 
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ment of our offspring should not be sub- 
ject to external pressure.”” [Mr. M. Grn- 
son: But they adopted it.] The right 
hon. Member said they adopted it. That 
was his complajnt. His great complaint 
was, that men*“availed themselves of this 
idle species of oratory. There was a fal- 
lacy in supposing that the great difficulty 
in educating the people of this country had 
arisen from the feeling of the religious 
sects, and that, instead of religion being the 
handmaid of education, it had been the 
obstacle. Another fallacy occurred in 
the suggestion, that they should leave 
out all those points on which men differed, 
and adopt the eclectic system, eliminating 
only those points on which all men agreed. 
He knew that men’s minds were variously 
formed, as different eyes were variously 
affected by different colours, and that the 
pure ray of truth seldom fell upon any 
human mind. But this mode of proceed- 
ing would end in excluding every ray, and 
certainly all colours are alike in the dark. 
It was asserted that differences on religious 
subjects had prevented education. Now, 
he asked them to show him a single child 
who had been shut out of a school in conse- 
quence of religious education being given 
in it. He should show what education 
had been given by the different religious 
societies, and then ask what had been done 
by the schools of the philosophers. He 
would begin at the beginning. In what 
were called the dark ages, where was there 
any education except in connexion with the 
religious institutions? The only informa- 
tion then possessed was derived from the 
religious institutions and the schools found- 
ed by them. He had a debt of gratitude 
to acknowledge to one of those institutions. 
He had had the advantage to be connect- 
ed, as the right hon. Gentleman in the 
chair, and many other Members of that 
House, had been, with the oldest educa- 
tional institution in this country. The 
school of Winchester was founded in 1393, 
more than 450 years ago, by William of 
Wykeham, himself a Churchman, and it 
gave a religious education founded upon 
religious principles, but not a_ religious 
education only. William of Wykeham 
well knew that no person could be properly 
educated unless all the powers of his mind 
were developed in harmony. It was a 
monstrous calumny on the Church, and on 
the different religious bodies, to say that 
they had ever been opposed to the develop- 
ment of the intellectual powers. Their 
religious institutions all recognised this 





truth, that in man there were intellec. 
tual, moral, and religious faculties, and 
that the equal and harmonious develop. 
ment of those faculties was the only real 
education. William of Wykeham’s motto 
was, ‘‘ Manners maketh man;” and he 
took no bigoted view of the subject of edu. 
cation. Eton was in the reign of Henry 
VI., founded on the same principle; as 
were also Westminster, and the various 
other public schools. In the time of Henry 
VIII., unfortunately, a vast spoliation took 
place with reference to those funds which 
might have been devoted to education; 
but when, through the influence of the 
clergy, and especially of Cranmer, some 
few fragments were saved, they were de. 
voted entirely to the purposes of education, 
The Church had at all times distinguished 
itself in promoting the cause of education, 
Henry VIII. founded another institution 
to which he (Mr. Wood) was indebted, 
namely, Trinity College, Cambridge ; the 
foundation being such that men of every 
line of politics had been collected within 
the walls. They then came to the reign 
of Edward VI., and from some additional 
fragments there was founded in that reign 
Christ’s Hospital, in which five or six 
hundred children received not only religi- 
ous but secular education. In that reign 
eighty public schools were founded through- 
out the country, amongst which was 
valuable one in the town of Birmingham. 
That was the state of things down to the 
time of the Reformation. Was there any 
cessation in this course? He did not find 
any unless it were during the troubles of 
the civil war. No sooner were matters 
tranquillised by the Restoration than educa- 
tion was again set forward. And by 
whom? By the philosophers, of whom 
there were many in the reigns of Charles 
Il., James II., and William III.? No; 
the only schools founded for the poor in 
those reigns were founded by the clergy. 
It was a remarkable fact that in 1674, 
soon after the Restoration, there was found- 
ed a society for educating the poor of 
Wales, who were then, as he feared in- 
deed they were still, in a peculiar state of 
destitution as regarded education. That 
society was founded by several eminent 
men, who signed a paper pledging them- 
selves to carry out religious instruction in 
Wales by diffusing religious works, and by 
having the children taught to read and 
write and to cast accounts. The first 
names which he found on this paper were 
those of Tillotson, Stillingfleet, Patrick, 
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and Fowler, all of whom were afterwards 
selected by the Crown to fill the office of 
bishop; and he could wish that all subse- 
quent appointments had been equally good. 
It would be remembered that in William’s 
reign there was a commission for the 
selection of bishops. There was also the 
name of Richard Baxter—a name for 
which he entertained a high degree of 
yeneration, though it belonged to one 
who became a nonconformist from the 
Church. His object was to show that it 
was the religious sentiment which had been 
the great cause of the promotion of educa- 
tion in this country, and that without re- 
ference to sects. 
Church the merit of pre-eminence and 


priority in carrying out the education of | 
| at Aldgate. 


the people. [Mr. M. Gisson: The Church 


came second.] His right hon. Friend the | 


Member for Manchester said, the Church 
was second. That was a deplorable ex- 
hibition of the ignorance which existed 
with regard to that subject. It was a 
most remarkable fact that they should find 
such ignorance even there. He was pre- 
pared to establish his position by facts and 
figures. The first move in education after 
the Restoration was that to which he had 
just referred, which had Wales for its ob- 
ject. The next move was a most remark- 
able meeting, which produced the Chris- 
tian Knowledge Society. It was held on 


individuals who combined together with en- 
ergy and perseverance. Of those five per- 
sons all were members of the Church; 
although only one was a clergyman; one 
was a judge, another a colonel in the Army. 
Their first resolution was as follows :— 


“We, whose names are undersigned, do sub- 


scribe annually the sums affixed to our several | 


names for promoting Christian knowledge.” 
How ? 


“ By creating catechetical schools, by raising | 
catechetical lending libraries for the several mar- | 


ket towns, by distributing good books, or otherwise 
as the society shall direct.” 

The very first thing which this new society 
did was to establish good schools for the 
education of the poor. 
having taken place in 1699, five years 
afterward, in 1704, there was holden the 
first of those annual gatherings of charity 
schools which had taken place every year 
down to the present time in this metro- 
polis; and such had been the efforts of the 
founders of the society in the interval, that 
there were 2,000 children present. In 
1729, only 30 years after the first meeting, 
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ed till 1812. 
the 8th of March, 1699; a meeting of five 
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there were in England, in consequence of 
the society’s operations, 1,658 schools, 
containing 27,000 boys and 17,000 girls, 
in all 34,000 children. It had been said 
that the Church never thought of forming 
a National Society till Lancaster set up his 
school. He had shown that the Church 
engaged in the work of education a century 
before Lancaster was heard of. The truth 
was, that in consequence of the growing ope- 
rations of the Christian Knowledge Society, 
the National Society split off from it. 
Hence the common trick of saying, that the 
National Society was only founded in 1811. 
Dr. Bell, a clergyman of the Church, es- 
tablished a school in Madras, in conformity _ 
with his views, in 1789. In 1797 he came 

to England, where he established a school 
In 1798 Joseph Lancaster 
was a lad 18 years of age, but even at that 
age, being actively engaged in a school 
established by his father, he introduced 
great improvements in the system of in- 
struction. In the work published by him 
in 1803 he expressed his regret that he was 
not acquainted with the details of Dr. 
Bell’s system till he had somewhat ad- 
vanced in his plan, as it would have saved 
him much trouble. The National Society 
having been formed in 1811, the British 
and Foreign School Society, which adopted 
Mr. Lancaster’s system, was not establish- 
His right hon. Friend the 
Member for Manchester was, therefore, 
under a most remarkable hallucination in 
supposing that the Church had ever lagged 
behind in the great work of educating the 
poor. But it was of much more importance 
to ascertain how the Church had been 
doing her duty towards the people amongst 
whom they lived and moved. If that ques- 
tion could not be satisfactorily answered, all 
that the Church had done previously would, 
he admitted, be as nothing; but he appre- 
hended that those who considered that re- 
ligious feelings stood in the way of educa- 
tion were here also most remarkably in 
error. He would just call the attention of 
the House to what had been done from the 


| institution of the National Society in 1811 - 
The first meeting | 


down to the present time; and he would 
particularly request them to mark what an 
improvement had resulted from the system 
adopted by the Government, or rather by 
Parliament, of making grants as stimu- 
lants to education. From 1811 to 1838 
the National Society expended 104,0001., 
being at the rate of about 3,800I. a year. 
There was then introduced the system 
of making annual grants in aid of volun- 
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tary exertions. What was the result 
as regarded this particular society ? 
Why, whereas in the first 27 years of 
its existence it expended only 104,0001., 
in the nine years from 1838 to 1847 inclu- 
sive it expended 188,135/., or 21,0000. a 

ear. He could not give the statistics of 
the different Dissenting bodies, but he be- 
lieved that they also would exhibit great 
results. In 1837 the National Society had 
10,800 day schools; in 1847 it had 17,000. 
Of Sunday schools there were 5,230 in the 
first period; 6,038 in the next. The num- 
ber of day scholars receiving education at 
the schools in connexion with the Church 
was, in 1837, 558,000; in 1847, 955,000. 
So that, by the assistance of parliamentary 
grants, they had so stimulated the energies 
of those who had before despaired of being 
able to make the requisite provision, that 
there had been an increase of 6,200 schools, 
and of 400,000 scholars. By the present 
system, then, they were overtaking the in- 
crease of population; and he would ask them 
whether they would substitute for a system 
which was producing such results, one 
which had never been tried, and thus run 
the risk of throwing back the education of 
the country? They should be guided by 
the facts of the case, and not by mere de- 
clamation. He had endeavoured to avoid 
declamation, and to confine himself to argu- 
ment, and he trusted that he had estab- 
lished three points: first, that education 
in this country had from the earliest period 
been conducted on religious principles; 
secondly, that the Church had taken the 
lead in carrying it out; thirdly, that with 
the existing system, which combined the 
efforts made upon religious principles with 
the aid of the State, they were now ina 
position to overtake the educational wants 
of society. He would now state what 
amount was spent annually on Church 
education. The annual expenditure in the 
Church schools was 874,0001., a sum which 
exceeded the whole amount of the parlia- 
mentary grants from the period when the 
first grant was made, in 1833, down to 
1848. The total amount of the parlia- 
mentary grants in those seventeen years 
was 720,000/., and it should be recollected 
that the aid of Parliament was not confined 
to the Church. He would add the pleas- 
ing fact that in the schools connected with 
the Privy Council, of a total expendi- 
ture of 200,000/., there was a contribution 
of 78,0001. from the children themselves. 
The Church contributions, independently 
of those of the children, were upwards of 
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half a million annually. That fact showed 
that the Church was not indifferent either 
to religious or secular education. He had 
not yet mentioned the efforts which the 
Church was making to provide suitable 
teachers. And here he must admit that 
in this respect there was for a long time a 
lamentable deficiency. The council of the 
Christian Knowledge Society had this sub- 
ject early under their consideration, and 
contemplated the establishment of schools 
for the training of masters. They felt the 
absolute necessity for so doing, and they 
also perceived the immense inconvenience 
of entrusting a large number of pupils to 
one master. The National Society had 
lately established training schools. In 
six years they had spent 60,0001. in that 
work alone, having sent out 1,043 teachers, 
namely, 553 masters and 489 mistresses, 
Since the Government first established the 
plan of granting certificates to masters who 
had proved themselves qualified to take 
pupil teachers, the masters connected with 
the National Society had been almost uni- 
formly successful as candidates; and any 
one who looked at the certificates would 
find that it was not a small amount of 
secular education that would suffice. With 
regard to the pupil teachers, he would not 
enter into a statement of the qualifications, 
but many hon. Members of that House 
would perhaps have some difficulty in pass- 
ing the examination. In his time at Cam- 
bridge, what was termed the common de- 
gree was acquired with a less amount of 
knowledge. There had been a large in- 
crease in the number of schools for pupil 
teachers, and in consequence of the ad- 
vantages which were offered, training in- 
stitutions were now formed in many parts 
of the country, towards the support of which 
the National Society alone had granted 
3,400/. a year. There were at that moment 
in the various training institutions in and 
near London about 350 pupil teachers, whilst 
in the diocesan districts there were 312. 
He agreed with his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Oldham, that one of the greatest 
evils of the past had been the under pay- 
ment of masters. When the National So- 
ciety took the census of its schools in 1847, 
they found that the amount paid to teachers 
annually was 621,000/., whilst the number 
of teachers was 20,000, so that the average 
salary was only about 30/. a head. But 
the proper remedy for this evil was not to 
establish a new system, when s0 much 
good had been done under this existing 
one, but to remunerate teachers better 
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through the aid of Government grants. 
Having all this machinery in operation, 
the first part of the system being only ten 
ears old, and the last only three, were 
they, with such astonishing results before 
them, to put a stop to all that was being 
done, and to say that children should re- 
ceive secular instruction only? It really 
a peared to him that the hon. Member for 
Qldham brought forward nothing in sup- 
port of his proposition. The only tangible 
ground which he had heard for assenting 
to it was that stated by the hon. and 
learned Member for Youghal—namely, 
that the National Society and the Govern- 
ment were now engaged in a dispute. 
He regretted the unfortunate dispute which 
had arisen between the National Society 
and the Government, but he hoped it would 
be only for a time. He did not see any- 
thing in the disputed clauses themselves 
to which any Churchman might not give 
his sanction; but the great objection was 
felt regarding the clauses that were ex- 
cluded; and all that was asked by those 
who most strenuously opposed the Govern- 


ment was, that instead of referring any | 


disputes to the Committee of Privy Coun- 
cil, in the case of a school for which they 
might subscribe, they should be permit- 
ted to refer to the bishop, Now, he did 
not see why such cases should be ex- 
cluded from the grant; and really the 
difference was so small, that he hoped a 
calm consideration of the circumstances by 
both parties would soon lead to an arrange- 
ment. From all he had stated, then, he 
came to the conclusion that the present 
was not a time to alter the educational 
course which they had taken; and if ever 
a time should come when they found inter- 
ference necessary, he thought that it would 
be the duty of the Government to take 


teacher, or an affectionate pastor or parent. 
Now, instruction alone was not enough. 
In the circulars of the working men to 
which he had already alluded, it was stated 
that they could not consent that their chil- 
dren should be subjected to an ‘‘ external 
pressure,” as they called it, which would 
leave impressions upon their minds. But 
how was it possible to guard a child from 
impressions? The physical education of 
the child began at the earliest period, and 
its mental education might be said to com- 
mence at three years of age. Every ex- 
pression from a parent, whether of word or 
look, left its impression; and, as the child 
grew, the active portion of the mind would 
be brought into lively action, according to 
the writing found engraved on the blank 
and passive portion of the mind. If they 
did not write something on it, somebody 
else would. Did they suppose that young 
children could run about the streets with- 
out something being written on their 
minds? Would not their ‘ plastic minds 
and nascent judgments ”’ receive a pres- 
sure of evil while they ran about the 
streets, if care was not taken by the 
| schoolmaster or the affectionate pastor 
| or parent to fill the mind with impressions 
| of good? It was recorded by one of the 
| earliest historians, that an experiment was 
‘made to discover the first language by 
shutting up two children till the period 
|when they might be expected to speak. 
|The only sound they made, however, was 
|“ Bah!” in imitation of sheep, which they 
|had heard bleating. In other words, a 
/mind without any impression would be 
\that of an idiot. Now, he ventured to 
| say that our children would, in like manner, 
| just be open to the impression made upon 
'them. If men had in themselves religious 
‘impressions, how could they avoid commu- 








such a step, and not a private Member of | nicating them to their children? Did not 


the House. He would not enter into a 
comparison of our educational efforts with 
those of foreign countries, but would sim- 


ply observe that no experiment had as yet 


taken place in any foreign country which 
they could consider so satisfactory as to war- 
rant their substituting it here for that which 
was already in operation. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Oldham had told them that he had 
no wish to impede or hinder the course of 
religious education, and that he agreed in 
the statement made by the hon. Member 
for West Surrey, that education was a dif- 
ferent thing from instruction; and he fur- 
ther said, that education was a thing that 
could only be carried out by a highly-gifted 
VOL. CXL. [rnp sents. ] 


| the criminal returns show that the want of 
| religious instruction was the cause of all the 
|mischief? It was a fallacy to say that 
parents were opposed to having their chil- 
dren coerced, because that mode of expres- 
sion did not convey the true state of the 
ease. He feared that in truth, parents 
cared very little about the matter. He 
would state a fact illustrative of his mean- 
ing. Some of his friends established 
a school in which the catechism was 
taught, but it was given out that it would 
not be taught to any child whose parents 
objected. About 500 children were an- 
nually in the school, but the number who 
objected in the course of four years was 
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only five. He was afraid that a great 
many who sent their children to school did 
not ask whether they were to be made Ma- 
hometans or anything else; but merely 
sent them, because they had a feeling that 
they would there acquire something they 
did not possess before. He held that in 
England there was no need to lay down 
any rule on the subject of religious teach- 
ing. In the large towns, if any persons 
objected to the exclusive system, they had 
only to go to another school; and in the 
country districts he did not think injury 
would be done to any one, for the Church 
of England had always shown great for- 
bearance in this matter. She was always 
ready to meet cases of emergency. In the 
ease of the Factory Education Bill, intro- 
duced by the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Ripon, the Church of England at once 
gave way in order to meet the case of a 
number of children of all classes of opinion. 
necessarily gathered together in one school, 
as belonging to one factory. They did 
not, in that instance, insist on the cate- 
chism being taught in those schools; but 
their wise and prudent conduct was not 
imitated by the Dissenting bodies, who 
were the means of throwing out the Bill. 
He contended then that it was their duty to 


write on the minds of children some views | 


of religion; but by the proposed Bill they 
would be compelled to give up every school 
where religion was now taught, and adopt 
a school for merely secular education in its 
place. It would not only have the effect of 
shutting up such schools, but of imposing 


a compulsory rate for the support of mere | 


secular education. Every place was to be 
reported dark where only exclusive schools, 
as they were termed, existed. So that if, 


as was the case in some parishes, nearly 


the whole population were taught in na- 
tional schools, the parish was to be re- 
garded as one having no school at all, and 


a rate must be levied. The greatest injury | 


would thus be done to the friends of reli- 
gious education. A man who cared nothing 
about religion could very cheaply afford to 
be liberal in this respect, because it did 
not signify to him what was taught, and 


he was ready to agree to anything. But a_ 


man who was in earnest about his opinions, 
and was convinced of their truth, felt that 
he was exposed to injustice by a measure 
like the present. True liberality is not in- 
difference, but consists in a firm conviction 
of truth, whilst a man at the same time gives 
those opposed to him full credit for sincerity 
in the course which they take. He gave 
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| the hon. Member for Oldham full credit for 
being actuated by motives as pure as his 
|own; but believing, as the hon. Member 
| himself had said, that they could not have 
a person educated without a highly quali 
| fied teacher, or the tender care of an affee. 
'tionate pastor or parent, he could not give 
his assent to the Bill he had introduced, 
It was proposed to take children from 5 to 
'13 years of age from their homes to be 
‘educated in these schools, but without let. 
ting in upon them the light of religion, 
Many of them had not the blessing of an 
affectionate parent to do that which the 
| schoolmaster must leave undone. It might 
be said of them in the words of the unfor- 
_tunate poet Savage— 
“ No mother’s care 

| Shielded my infant innocence with prayer.” 
They took them from home to be placed 
in these schools, but no sure method was 
ito be taken to imbue them with the salu. 
tary lessons of religion. With the opinions 
_he entertained, he could not undertake to 
| put a child to school under such precarious 
instruction as was proposed by this Bill. 
He asked the Legislature to put the child 
to a school where he would derive instruc- 
‘tion from what his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Oldham designated a highly-gifted 
teacher—a man who, devoting himself 
from religious motives to the duty of in- 
structing youth, should display in every- 
thing he said not a mere mouth utterance, 
but the expression of a heart devoted to 
_the service of his God. 
| Mr. M. GIBSON was anxious to say 
few words in explanation of the vote he 
was about to give, and to point out in 
what respect he qualified the support he 
was about to give the hon. Member for 
Oldham. Before he did so he would refer 
‘to the allusions which had been made to 
himself by the hon. and learned Member 
for the city of Oxford. That hon. and 
learned Gentleman came there determined 
to attack the Bill and those who supported 
it by every means in his power. Not 
satisfied with questioning the merits of 
the measure itself, he made use of those 
stale devices and arguments which had 
been used in all times against new pro- 
posals of every description. He denounced 
as philosophers of the new school all who 
“supported the measure. Then he said 
that it was a subject of such importance 
that individual Members of Parliament 
‘ought not to deal with it. With regard to 
that position, he (Mr. Gibson) entirely dif- 


|fered with the hon. and learned Member. 
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It was a question at the present time 
eminently proper to be introduced to the 
notice of the House by a non-official Mem- 
ber. If it appeared that the public opinion 
was not sufficiently matured on the sub- 
ject to entitle a Government to submit the 
proposal to Parliament as a Cabinet mea- 
sure, and if an independent Member was 
not to be at liberty to bring it forward, 
there would be no opportunity at all of 
discussing its merits and assisting the for- 
mation of public opinion either one way 
or the other by a Parliamentary debate. 
Therefore, in his opinion, the House and 
the country were indebted to the hon. 
Member for Oldham for introducing the 
subject for the deliberation and discussion 
of that House. As to the epithet of 
“philosophers”’ applied to them by the 
hon. and learned Member, it reminded him 
that the same had been applied by the old 
school of conservatives to Wilberforce and 
those joined with him in the endeavour to 
emancipate the slaves. With regard to 
the Government not taking up the subject 
at this moment, which many deemed a 
suitable one, he was not going to reproach 
them on that account; it might be said 
that public opinion was not sufficiently 


ripe on the matter, but nevertheless he 
could assure the House that symptoms of 
unmistakable approbation had been mani- 


fested towards it. He was present at a 
large public meeting, and he should say he 
never witnessed an occasion where a sub- 
ject-matter met with such enthusiastic 
support as did that of unsectarian educa- 
tion at that meeting, which was, to a great 
extent, composed of working men. Since 
then other meetings had been called in 
Manchester ; and lately in one week there 
were no less than two meetings, one called 
by the mayor. They were open to all 
classes and parties ; those who were op- 
posed to the principles assembled with as 
great force as they could muster; the 
question was fairly put to the assemblage 
and carried, he would not say unanimously, 
but by an immense majority, in favour of 
secular education. He believed there was 
no question at the present moment in 
which the working classes took a deeper 
interest than in that proposed to the House 
by the hon. Member for Oldham. It ap- 
peared to him (Mr. Gibson), in reference 
to the manufacturing districts, that their 
Position was a peculiar one, and one that 
called most emphatically on the Legisla- 
ture to provide unsectarian education. 


What did the Legislature do in the first | 
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instance? It enacted that no child should 
be admissible, and, consequently, should 
not earn a livelihood, in any of the cotton, 
woollen, or silk factories, unless they had 
attended the local school. But there the 
measure stopped, without providing the 
school for their attendance. Now if they 
made school attendance the condition of 
employment, and if there existed more 
than the mere name of religious liberty in 
the country, they were bound to provide 
schools of an unsectarian character, to 
which persons of all religious denomina- 
tions could resort. Now, if such were not 
done, the Government would be open to the 
charge of coercing the consciences of those 
who had no alternative but of attending a 
sectarian school of a different religion from 
their own, or of non-employment. He 
would take the hypothetical case of a 
Roman Catholic school in the immediate 
vicinity of one of those factories. The 
law practically compelled the factory chil- 
dren to go to that school, so that a Pro- 
testant child was in the position that 
it should go to that school to be indoctri- 
nated with Roman Catholic tenets, or lose 
its occupation. In fact, the child might 
be compelled to forego its religion or its 
livelihood. That was not a fair position. 
If labour is to be contingent on school 
attendance in the manufacturing or agri- 
cultural districts, and if it was a good 
principle for one it was for the other. 
None but unsectarian schools were suit- 
able, or the principles of religious liberty 
must be endangered. There was no rea- 
son for the denominations, whether Church- 
men or Dissenters, to be jealous of the 
proposal of the hon. Member for Oldham. 
It might, however, be right that he should 
then qualify the support which he intended 
to give the measure of his hon. Friend. 
He should state he would not go the length 
of enabling the Privy Council to impose 
a compulsory rate in support of these 
schools ; but he would declare in favour of 


| giving the ratepayers a permissive Bill, 


empowering them to rate themselves, if 
they thought fit to establish schools on 
unsectarian principles. To that length he 
was prepared to go with the hon. Member, 
but not further. If there were those 
numerous schools of which the hon. and 
learned Member for the city of Oxford had 
spoken, and which gave general satisfac- 
tion, it would not be necessary that the 
ratepayers should further tax themselves 
to establish schools that were not required. 
If there existed that superfluity of educa- 
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tion in parts of the country, and of a|was over the mark in stating it—was 
satisfactory quality, was it to be sup-|twice as much as was paid by any other 
posed that the ratepayers would volun-|country. Now, it was not proposed to 
tarily tax themselves for unnecessary addi- | meddle with that fund; and he then ask. 
tional schools? If it be laid down that in | ed, why that trepidation in reference to re. 
poor districts property must contribute to- | ligious instruction—had they not already 
wards schooling, there was nothing unrea-| provided for it? The Bill of the hon, 
sonable in all holders of property paying | Member for Oldham only called on them 
in equal proportion at least towards secular |to superadd to the religious instruction 
education when religion was not interfered | already provided, intellectual instruction, 
with. He was aware that in many agri-| which even the hon. and learned Member 
cultural districts some few gentlemen of | for the city of Oxford considered necessary 
property were called on to pay the ex-|to the harmonious development of all the 
penses of the parish schools, whilst other | faculties. They already, if they did their 
wealthy gentlemen having property in the | duty, had the means of improving the spi- 
locality, but happening not to be resident, | ritual faculty; and therefore he called on 
escaped contribution. If they were to| them to develop the intellectual, that both 
contribute to the secular education of the | might combine for the benefit of the com- 
younger classes, it was right that property | munity. He could not see why hon. Mem- 
should be called upon and rated in just and | bers who supported the measure should be 
far proportion. He did not in the least | open to the charge of endeavouring to di- 
degree underrate the value and importance | minish the extent of religious instruction, 
of the efforts made by the different religi- | The Sunday schools would remain intact, 
ous communions in support of education. | as would all other religious institutions, 
He thought it would be a great misrepre- | He could see no grounds for serious oppo- 
sentation of the facts of the case if they | sition. Surely the teaching of arithmetic, 
denied that the religious communions of? geography, and reading and writing, could 
the country, Dissenters and Churchmen, | not per se be deemed irreligious. In this 
on many occasions and in various parts of | Bill the religious part of the question was 
the country, gave most valuable and disin-| not at all interfered with, because they 
terested support to the cause of education. | merely said they would give the ratepayer 
Both Dissenters and Churchmen had given | the power to establish schools to which his 
aid the most valuable; but at the same | children might repair for the purpose of 
time he should observe, that the British | receiving such elementary instruction as 
and foreign schools had been established | would enable them to improve themselves 
throughout the country long before the na-| and discharge the active duties of after 
tional schools came into existence. But it | life; in fact, place within the reach of the 
would be useless to follow up that contro- working man day-schools similar to those 
versy which the hon. and learned Member | which the upper and middle classes sent 
for the city of Oxford had introduced. | their children to for secular instruction. 
With regard to the accusation that they Let him sce the trader or shopkeeper who 
were indifferent to religious teaching be- sent his child to a day-school for other pur- 
cause they supported secular education in pose than to obtain a moral training and 
the present measure, he should observe | secular education to fit him for the pursuits 
that the Bill was called ‘A Bill to pro-| of whatever station he might be called to. 
mote the Secular Education of the People He felt certain that no national school sys- 
of England and Wales.”’ It left-religious | tem could be established that was not un- 
teaching where it then was, and did not | sectarian; and in supporting the Bill, in- 
interfere with the existing machinery for | stead of lessening the chance of religious 
dispensing religious instruction to the com- | training, he believed they would be doing 
munity. What was that machinery?) the opposite. He could not understand 
Had they made no preparation for religi-| the principle that because they could not 
ous instruction? No country had expend- | do everything they would nothing. He 
ed half the amount that England had in| thought they ought to do as much as they 
giving religious instruction to the people. | could. Let them give secular education 
If they took the Church and the Dissent- | the national schools, and leave to the reli- 
ing bodies, and considered that some ten | gious communions and the ministers of the 
millions were expended by them in giving | various persuasions that task which, he 
religious instruction, they would see that | felt, their zeal would make them discharge 
the amount—and he did not think that he | with fidelity—namely, that of giving reli- 
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sous instruction. It was new to him to 
hear that it was the duty of the Church to 
teach reading, writing, and arithmetic. He 
conceived it to be the duty of the Church 
to teach revealed religion to their own 
congregation, but not to give secular in- 
struction. If it were the duty of the 
Church to give secular instruction, then 
what a reproach to her, considering her 
enormous funds, must not the fact be, that 
of the population of England and Wales, 
40 per cent of those who presented them- 
selves for marriage were not able to write 
their names. Let the Church, then, deal 
with the moral and religious training of 
her own members; but he saw nothing to 
prevent the ratepayers establishing, at 
their own pleasure, by an equalised rate on 
property, schools to which their children 
might repair to obtain secular knowledge 
and instruction. 

Mr. NAPIER said, the Bill had been 
avowedly introduced for the purpose of 
submitting the principles involved in it 
to public opinion, and he was, therefore, 
anxious to meet it on this ground; and as 
hon. Gentlemen opposite were anxious to 
have an intelligent consideration of the 
question, hon. Members on his side claimed 
the right of having their views fairly and 
honestly put before the public; and if that 
were secured, he had no apprehension but 
that right would prevail. He had been at 
considerable pains in sifting the Bill, and 
extracting from it the real question, in 
order that it be fairly and honestly dis- 
cussed, and he wished both sides to have 
aclear stage and no favour. He would 
state what he believed to be the principle 
of the Bill, and then state his objections 
—his only desire being to meet the case 
fairly on its merits, and then to leave the 
issue to the country. The principle, as he 
understood it, was this—that it is the duty 
of the Legislature to compel a provision for 
education which makes the exclusion of re- 
ligion—not the omission — an essential 
element of its plan of combined instrue- 
tion. He called on the hon. Gentleman 
who had moved the Bill, when he came to 
deal with this ease in his reply, to apply 
himself to that specific proposition, and 
show from what source he derived autho- 
rity to cast on the Legislature the duty of 
compelling a provision by a rate on the 
rateable property of the country for the 
purpose of giving to the people an educa- 
tion severed from religion—from which re- 
ligion as a principle was excluded. The 
objection as to compulsion, he understood, 
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was met by the assertion of a duty which 
they owed to the people; and he admitted 
that if such could be proved to be the duty 
of the Legislature, the objection would be 
met. And he was glad to find these im- 
portant concessions made by the other side 
—first, that the voluntary principle was in- 
sufficient to supply the wants of the coun- 
try with regard to education; and, secondly, 
a recognition of a duty imposed on the 
State to look to the interests of the people, 
and, ifnecessary, by compulsory provisions 
to perform that duty, wherever its nature 
and extent have been precisely ascertain- 
ed. Surely it can hardly be said that it 
is a religious obligation to exclude religion. 
The very proposition furnished its own re- 
futation. The question was put rather on 
what was called civil policy. They were 
told, as he had read in the report of a 
speech of the hon. Member for Oldham in 
another place—that there was an analogy 
between this and the poor-laws; and they 
were asked, while they had a compulsory 
assessment providing for the bodily wants 
of the poor, were they to give nothing 
whatever to the starving mind? Were the 
intellects of the people to be starved, and 
their bodies supplied? His reply to that 
argument was this—that while you fed the 
mind, you had no right to starve the soul. 
If their argument was good for anything, 
they must go further. Secular education 
was also defended as a means of prevent- 
ing crime. Now, he wished to examine in 
what respect they had hitherto recognised 
it as a duty of the Legislature to provide 
for the education of the country, because 
when they were asked to substitute experi- 
ment for experience they ought to examine 
that experiment in all its details, and see 
upon what basis it rested. Without touch- 
ing on controverted points in respect to the 
administration of funds, he asserted that, 
in substance and principle, it had been as 
a religious duty that the State had ac- 
knowledged this obligation, and in no other 
respect; and the very letter from Her Ma- 
jesty, which formed the foundation of the 
recent movement with regard to education, 
expressed a wish that the people of these 
kingdoms should be religiously brought up, 
and accordingly religion was to be com- 
bined with the whole matter of instruction, 
and to regulate the entire system of the 
schools. The great and leading objection 
to the Bill was, that it embodied a prin- 
ciple antagonistic to that on which they 
had acted hitherto. They had acknow- 
ledged the religious duty of educating the 
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people. This, as a Legislature, they had| who acknowledged the duty of imparting 
done; and to whom were they responsible? | religious instruction; but there they must 
There was no power between them and the stop—there they must put a limit to their 
Supreme Power on high. Therefore, as a | exertions—beyond that, if they were asked 
Christian Legislature, they were bound to | to act in opposition to their principles, they 
honour God, and perform his will to the | must take their stand; for that was the 
utmost of their legislative ability. This true ground on which the Bill ought to be 
duty they had recognised, and had ac-/ opposed, and on which the enemy must be 
cordingly based on religion the education met at once, in his first parallel, hand to 
of the people. They could not serve two hand and foot to foot. Before they were 
masters; they might choose between them. | asked to break up the system on which 
They might exclude religion from their they had hitherto acted, and sanction an- 
schools, and give only a secular education, | other and an opposite principle, it ought to 
or they might make religion the basis of | be shown that some large and important 
education; but to reconcile the two systems | portion of the community demanded the 


was impossible. ‘‘ As men,” said Locke, | change, though he should still feel it his 
‘* we have God for our King, and are under | duty as Christian legislator to oppose the 
the law ofreason. As Christians, we have | Bill, even though the whole country were 
Jesus the Messiah for our King, and are | against him. He had already observed on 
under the law revealed by him in the | the analogy attempted to be set up between 
gospel.” It was upon that principle, not ‘this case and the poor-law; but there was 
from any feeling of fanaticism, but on the | another very spurious argument to be an- 
sober principle of Christian piety, that they | ticipated. It was said that although the 
had hitherto acted with respect to educa-| Bill excluded religion from the combined 
tion. They regarded the moral part of | system of instruction for the poor, still it 
education as the important part, and the gave them an opportunity of having such 
morals of Christianity as the highest form | religious teaching out of school as their 
of moral principle. If, then, Christianity | parents might think proper. That, at first 
was something more than a fiction, how | sight, certainly appeared a very plausible 
could they, a Christian Legislature, having | argument, and required to be answered. 
to discharge a public duty, consent to this | It was said you were not at liberty to im- 
Bill, or what blessing could they hope to. part religious teaching of which the parent 
attend their labours? Therefore it was | did not approve. He took a far different 
that the Government plan of education said | view of the matter, for if the parent was 
that all intellectual instruction should be sub- | unable or unwilling to perform the duty 
ordinate to the regulation of the thoughts | which they all acknowledged he ought to 
and habits of the children for the doctrines | perform to his child, the State stepped in and 
and precepts of revealed religion. Assist- | lent its assistance, and standing as it were 
ance was given to the several denomina- | in loco parentis, gave such an education 
tions who acknowledged the duty of making as it conceived a Christian parent ought to 
religion the basis of their educational sys-| give. Was the State, with reference to 
tem. The scheme had been made as com-| the most important part of education, to 
prehensive as possible, but another sect it | accommodate itself to any opinions which 
appeared was now to be added—those who | the parent might happen to entertain, how- 
required the exclusion of religion altoge-| ever false and however dangerous? Was 
ther; and it was by this small section of | it to give a child such an education as an 
the community that they were now asked | infidel might approve of, and put a com- 
to adopt a principle antagonistic to that| pulsory tax on the community for such 
on which they had hitherto acted. The! purpose? Parental authority derived all 
hon. Member for Oldham admitted that | its force from God, and no parent could call 
much had been done by the Church and by | on the State to be his accomplice in viola- 
other religious bodies, and declared that he | ting God’s law. Had not Her Majesty the 
had no intention of disturbing the results| power of taking a child from its parents 
of their efforts, but wished to add a sup-| under certain circumstances, through the 
plement and extend the blessings of educa-| agency of the Court of Chancery ? In- 
tion still further. But it would be impos- | stead of making sound religion the neces- 
sible for them, consistently with the prin-| sary basis of education, according to this 
ciples which had guided them up to this | Bill, it was to become a mere casual adven- 
time, to accede to his proposition. They | titious supplement, as the parent might 
were prepared to assist all denominations | think proper. It was sometimes argu 
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that as you called on the people to obey 
the law, you ought to provide them with 
the means of knowing the law. By the 
constitution of the country they could make 
no binding law which was at variance with 
the word of God; and their very first duty, 
therefcre, was to see that every child was 
made acquainted with the revealed will of 
God, that being the supreme law of the 
kingdom. The fifth section contained a 
proposal to present each child with a copy 
of the Holy Scriptures. He was delighted 
to see even this extorted homage to the 
law of God; but it reminded him of the 
barbarous nation which was said never to 
worship the sun in his meridian splendour, 
but to defer their adoration until its eclipse. 
This portion of the Bill was a monument 
to the power of conscience. The child, on 
receiving the Bible, might be startled to 
find that it taught the diligent instruction 
of the young in its truths; and recorded the 
privileges of one who from a child had 
known the Holy Scriptures, which were 
able to make him wise unto salvation. The 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield, in 
the debate which took place on the last 
occasion, when the subject was before the 
House, enlarged on the effects of the Re- 
formation in loosening the bonds which 
fettered secular instruction. He admitted 
that such had been its operation; and he 
was not one who feared secular instruction 
when accompanied with a corresponding 
amount of religious teaching. But the 
great glory of the Reformation was that it 
had opened the word of God. It had en- 
abled them to know the will of God, and 
this it was which had made this a great 
and happy nation. Another ground on 
which secular education was vindicated 
was, that it prevented crime; but he feared 
that, unassisted, it was wholly unequal to 
accomplish that end. Different opinions 
were entertained on the subject, some con- 
tending that it was calculated to produce, 
and others that its effects would be to pre- 
vent, crime. 
intellect without reforming the heart, they 
would have gone but a very short way to- 
wards the accomplishment of their object. 
On this part of the subject he could not do 
better than read to the House an extract 
from the works of avery celebrated French 
writer, Quetelet. In his work, Sur 
? Homme, he says— 


“Tn fact, the causes which influence crime are 
80 humerous and so various that it becomes almost 
Impossible to assign to each its degree of impor- 
tance, It often oceurs that causes which appear 
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very influential, disappear before others which 
had scarcely at first been thought of. It is this 
which I have particularly proved in actual re- 
searches. It was too much preoccupied, I admit, 
| with the influence which is ascribed to instruction 
in paralysing the inclination to crime. It seems 
to me that a common error pervades the whole of 
| that which expects to find less crime in a country 
| because it appears that more children are at 
| school, or because more of the people know how 
| to read and write. It is rather the moral instruc- 
| tion which must be taken into account, for very 
often the instruction received at schools only 
| affords greater facility for the commission of 
| crime.” 


| He had no desire whatever to exclude or 
‘depreciate a secular education; but what 
| they had now to discuss and to decide was, 
whether the State is either bound or at 
liberty to sanction the avowed and explicit 
exclusion of religion from the education of 
the people, and to compel a rate on rate- 
able property fur this purpose? Such a 
proposition he considered to be directly 
opposed to the public national duty of a 
Christian State. In relation to this sub- 
ject he would take leave to quote an ex- 
tract from the statement of a man who 
was one of the brightest ornaments of the 
University which he (Mr. Napier) had the 
honour to represent —he alluded to Dr. 
Robinson, who used the following lan- 


guage :— 


| 
| Tam not one who am likely to undervalue 


secular education. I mean not to boast of myself 
or my attainments ; far be it from me—for never, 
when a discovery presented itself to me, never did 
I fail to give to God the glory, and to thank him 
for the power he he had given me to achieve it. 
With the exception of two or three of my more 
distinguishsd countrymen, there are none on this 
| land—I say it here, simply and plainly, who sur- 
pass me in that kind of knowledgr ; and yet I say 
here, in the presence of you all, as I say it in the 
presence of Him who sees the heart—that all I 
| know, and I have ever learned, is as nothing in 
comparison to any one chapter of Scripture.” 


The noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, in one of his lucid intervals, had 
stated with true eloquence, that the secret 
of England’s strength was in national 
Christianity. Secular philosophy is not its 
source or its support; the religion of the 
people is their power and their security. 
And never was there a time at which it 
was more incumbent on this House to show 
the enlightened religious portion of the 
public that here they had a voice and an 
echo of their sentiments. Not in fanatical 
zeal, but in sober sincerity, should this 
House earnestly desire ‘‘ that all things 
may be so ordered and settled by their en- 
deavours on the best and surest founda- 
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tions, that peace and happiness, truth and 
justice, religion and piety may be establish- 
ed amongst us throughout all generations.”’ 

Mr. W. J. FOX said, that throughout 
this prolonged debate he heard nothing 
whatever that touched precisely the facts 
on which he grounded the necessity of this 
measure, or some measure of this descrip- 
tion. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
who had just spoken could not have 
weighed the considerations on which he 
justified the expediency and necessity of 
the measure, or he would not have attri- 
buted to him the intention of merely wish- 
ing to raise a discussion upon an abstract 
principle. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s speech was directed against a phan- 
tom of his own creation. He (Mr. Fox) 
had never proposed to exclude religion 
from education. He founded his attempt 
to do something for his fellow-countrymen, 
for the improvement of the instruction 
actually given to them, something for the 
extension of instruction to those now des- 
titute of it, not on any abstract principle, 
but on the demonstrated necessity that 
something should be done. It was not his 
intention to demolish any existing systems 
of education in order to establish new ones, 
the absurdity of which experience had de- 
monstrated, not merely in reference to 
education, but with regard to all kinds of 
reform whatsoever; but to ascertain how 
very complex and imperfect systems could 
be harmonised, purified and made to do 
a greater amount of good than they had 
hitherto effected. Such was the nature of 
his proposition, and, so far from excluding 
religion, it pre-eminently sought to retain 
the religious impulse for the diffusion of 
education. He appreciated quite as highly 
as the hon. and learned Member for the 
city of Oxford the results which had been 
produced by the religious impulse; but all 
religious impulses required to be watched, 
and more particularly as connected with 
education, lest what was called religion, 
but what should be more properly desig- 
nated theology, should be made an instru- 
ment of proselytism, and lead to the per- 
version of education itself. The great fact 
on which he founded his proposition was, 
that after all that had been done for the 
extension of education in this country, it 
was still deplorably deficient, whilst its 
quality was lamentably inferior. He ven- 
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tured to affirm that the principle of a theo- 
logical education and the proselytism which 
was inseparably connected with it, had so 
far swamped other modes of instruction as 
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to impair the effects of the religious pring. 
ple itself as instilled into the minds of pupils 
by means of such imperfect instruction, 
The evidence which existed for that state. 
ment it would be difficult to gainsay. They 
had it in evidence that the number of per- 
sons who were unable to sign their names 
to the marriage registry amounted to thirty. 
one per cent of males, and forty-five and a 
half per cent of females. It appeared that 
the number of persons who two years ago 
were unable to sign the registry amounted 
to 42,429 males, and 61,877 females, 
This showed that the returns quoted by 
the hon. and learned Member for the city 
of Oxford required to have large dedue- 
tions made from them. Again, the return 
of juvenile offenders in 1847, which had 
been made on the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Pontefract, showed that of 11,195 
juvenile offenders, 4,738 were unable to 
read, and that of 14,756 juvenile offenders 
in 1848, no less than 5,200 were unable 
to read. These statements proved that 
whatever returns were made from the 
schools, the number of persons instructed 
was much smaller than could be supposed. 
And furthermore, they had to combine this 
with the startling fact, that, large as was 
the proportion of persons who were unable 
to read, it was not, after all, amongst the 
uneducated class that the greatest number 
of criminals was to be found. This was 
a most important and striking fact, and 
one to which he regretted the attention of 
the House had not been more largely di- 
rected. During the twelve years that had 
just elapsed—twelve years, he admitted, 
of magnificent exertions in the cause of 
education—this deplorable fact stared them 
in the face, that, whilst during these years 
the percentage of children who received 
instruction had inereased, the proportion 
of offenders was considerably larger. It 
was thus to be accounted for. The fact 
itself proved incontestably that some de- 
fect existed in the educational system it- 
self. It was necessary to have recourse 
to some such supposition in order to arrive 
at a reasonable solution of the circumstance. 
They found a religious education, as it was 
called, in existence; theological dogmas 
were inculeated, but it was evident that in 
the absence of the due training of the 
mind and character they had borne no 
fruit, and did not produce any deep impres- 
sion with respect to the distinction between 
right and wrong. There was no magic in 
the repetition of mere words, by which 
they could make children moral, careful, 
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prudent, and devout. Those who perse- 
yered in this fruitless course had not borne 
in mind the beautiful parable by which the 
fruitlessness of sowing seed in stony ground 
—where there was no intellectual soil for 
its reception and growth—was inculcated. 
But, furthermore, there was danger of a 
complete relaxation of the practical and 
actual powers of those to whom the educa- 
tion of the country was committed. It 
was resolved to make great societies the 
means of communicating education. What 
was the position of these societies? The 
National School Society was at war with 
the Committee of the Privy Council. The 
Catholic School Society was holding off, 
and was not yet in a position to receive 
any advantage from the national fund appro- 
priated to education. There were divisions 
in the British and Foreign School Society. 
Here then were the main springs of these 
educational operations damaged, and in 
such a condition that they could not work 
as they had heretofore done. All this 
showed that something else was essential 
to put education again on its onward 
course. 
northern district stated that one school out 
of every five was either defunct or in dan- 
ger of becoming extinct; and he gave it as 
his opinion that the same was the case 
throughout the kingdom to a considerable 
extent. They had it reported to them 


that in the 1,300 and odd schools of the | 


National Society there was school room 
for twice the number of children that con- 
stituted the daily average attendance. This 
again showed the estimation in which the 
present system was held. But it was as- 
sumed throughout the debate that a secular 
education meant the exclusion of religion. 
He denied that secular and religious in- 
struction was necessarily opposed. Ile 
could well understand why the noble 
Lord the Member for Arundel should in- 
sist on such an opposition. But there was 
areligion which said that ‘‘the heavens 
declared the glory of God,”’ and bade them 
“look to the lilies how they grew;”’ so that 
instruction in these matters was closely 
allied to religious truth and purity, and was 
opposed to the impious assumption that 
men could be led away from religion by 
studying the works of the Creator. It was 
his firm belief that the more the mind was 
furnished with intellectual truth, the better 
It was acquainted with the works of the 
Creater, the greator would be the disposi- 
tion of the pupil’s heart for superior reli- 
Sion. Instead of there being any antithesis 
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between secular and religious education, he 
regarded them as auxiliary to each other. 
Well, then, it might be urged, why not 
unite them in the same school? His an- 
swer was that it could not be done ina 
country where there was such a variety 
of religious opinions. ‘There was the dif- 
ficulty, and with that difficulty they had 
to grapple. What each wanted was 
not so much to have religion inculcated 
as to have the religion which he himself 
professed—that was to say what he be- 
lieved to be the true religion—taught in 
schools. But what was the true religion ? 
Who was to be the judge of that? Was 
Was 
it to be the majority in the country ? 
That could not be, for they had respected 
the consciencious scruples of the minority. 
He was quite correct, therefore, in saying 
that there were insuperable difficulties in 
the way of placing the instruction of the 
country totally and entirely in the hands of 
the Church. But besides this, the Church 
had another and a higher mission. It was 
the duty of the clergy to keep the people 
entrusted to their care from crime and sin 
—to catechise the children in their respec- 
tive parishes on week days and on the Sab- 
bath. The all-important concern of salva- 
tion was quite enough to exercise all the 
powers of those who were entrusted with 
the ministration of religion. But the busi- 
ness of teaching referred to the concerns of 
this world and not of another—it had to 
make good citizens, and not saints. The 
parson had no right to make the school- 
master his proxy, and then come upon the 
liberality of the public for the payment of 
the schoolmaster. He was departing from 
his own most important duty when he 
turned aside to see how the schoolmaster 
executed his. Another reason why the 
Church could not perform this duty was, 
that it set limits to its influence by its own 
religious formule. Another reason was, 
that a system of national education required 
an outlay of public money, and the Dis- 
senters would not submit to be taxed even 
for secular purposes if the money was to 
handed over to the Established Church. 
Another reason why he should be unwilling 
to leave the control of education in the 
hands of the Church was, that the perfect 
independence of the schoolmaster was es- 
sential to the imparting of a good educa- 
tion. It was said by Dr. Busby that he 
would not take off his hat in his schoolroom, 
even in the presence of the Sovereign; and 
in his opinion it would be vain to expect a 
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good and perfect education where the 
schoolmaster was overshadowed by a cleri- 
cal superior. He knew an instance where 
a teacher was rebuked for instructing a 
child who had not been baptised according 
‘to the ordinances of the Church of Eng- 
land. With a clerical superior thus watch- 
ing and dictating to the teacher it was not 
to be expected that he could consider him- 
self responsible for the due discharge of 
that important trust—the forming of the 
character of the rising generation. Then 
see the miserable stipends which they re- 
ceive. Let them consider the advertise- 
ments which appeared every day in the 
newspapers for educated teachers at 48/. a 
year and less. Sometimes also their sala- 
ries were paid in a most degrading manner. 
He was aware of one case where the 
teacher had received a receipt book and 
was told to collect his salary himself from 
the subscribers if he could; and there was 
a printed form in the National Society’s 
Schools for dismissing the master at a 
week’s notice, and sending him immedi- 
ately adrift upon the world. What could 
they expect but discontent under such a 
system? Could they have any other than 


careless teachers, or persons who were on 
the look-out for more profitable employ- 


ment? He would now come to the parti- 
tion of secular and religious education, and 
in doing so he would ask what had been 
the result in Ireland, where the national 
schools were strictly and properly schools 
for the promotion of secular education ? 
because, whatever religious education was 
given, was given in another place at an- 
other time, and under different circum- 
stances from the secular education. How 
had the system been found to work? Did 
it make the pupils less religious than those 
who had been instructed in other schools ? 
That would not appear to be the case; for 
he had seen a report of the examination of 
pupils educated in the national schools of 
Ireland. And the examination declared 
that the religious knowledge of the pupils 
was equal, if not superior, to that which 
had been inculeated in other schools. He 
would read for the House high authority 
to show that secular and religious educa- 
tion might be kept separate and distinct, 
without any damage to religion. Here 
was the opinion of an eminent professor of 
moral philosophy in the University of Ox- 
ford (Dr. Hampden), who was afterwards 
made a bishop by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He thus speaks, in a course of 
lectures delivered at Oxford in 1835 :— 
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“ But since the separation of philosophy jp 
general from theology, whilst other sciences haye 
profited largely by their independent cultivation 
there has remained a timidity of speculation fa 
ethics, a backwardness to use that liberty of rea. 
son here, which has been so beneficially ado 
in other branches of knowledge. There is a sort 
of superstition on the subject ; the demons of jm. 
piety and profaneness haunt the imagination 
when we contemplate the establishment of moral 
obligations, independently of the revealed will of 
God concerning a future state of existence, 
* * * * Thus, both Shaftesbury and Boling. 
broke have shown, and I think unanswerably, that 
the principles of morality are founded in our na. 
ture, independently of any system of religious 
belief, and are, in fact, obligatory even on the 
atheist. * * * * But I intend, in asserting the 
independence of moral obligation on any religious 
sanction, to refer, in evidence of this position, to 
the indisputable instances which have appeared, 
of an upright tenor of life—of the duties belonging 
to the various relations of life—correctly per- 
formed by those who have wanted the higher in- 
ducements to right conduct, resulting from the 
profession of a better creed.” 


Here was the opinion of the Rey. Mr. 
Dalton, rector of Wareborne, Kent, as 
given in his pamphlet on national educa- 
tion :— 

“ But the great fallacy of the day is ‘ the danger 
of separating religious from secular instruction,’ 
A little reflection ought to have shown that this 
is one of the most fanciful contingencies that could 
be imagined. Religious and secular instruction 
are already separate ; they are as separate and 
distinct as any two parts of the same whole well 
can be; and if they were not so they would not 
have different names. The task of separation is 
done to our hands; it is the task of uniting that 
remains to be performed, and care should be 
taken that this combination should not lead to 
confusion. It requires no small caution, in com- 
bining religion with anything secular, to preserve 
the religious element from desecration, and the 
secular from perversion. There is a great danger 
of having the forms of godliness substituted for 
the power thereof; let us be cautious of leading 
the young into the dangerous error that all reli- 
gion is included in its forms. National education 
does not mean simply the education of the poor, 
for the poor do not constitute the entire nation. 
A truly national system must be so comprehen- 
sive as to embrace every class of society. The 
Church cannot undertake the direction of sucha 
system for many reasons, but most especially for 
the very obvious one, that the Church is not co-ex- 
tensive with the nation. Education is a question of 
religion, a question of morality, a question of 
health, a question of finance, and a question of 
police. To what ultimate power do we refer all 
questions of public morals, public health, finance, 
and police? Every one knows that the decision of 
such question is the proper function of the State, 
and that the State has been constituted to dis- 
charge such functions.” 


He had, perhaps, still higher authority— 
that of the Primate of the English Church. 
He did not mean to say that that Prelate’s 
language implied an approval of his (Mr. 
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Fox’s) scheme; but it showed that he con- 
sidered that secular education could be 
imparted, separate from religious educa- 
tion, without any detriment to religion. 
[The hon. Gentleman here read an extract 
from a charge of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury to his clergy, in which he stated, 
that “‘ the literary character of the schools 
depended on the schoolmaster, but its reli- 
gious character depended upon the minis- 
ter.”] He chose to give the opinion of 
others who could not be suspected, rather 
than advance any of his own on the Mo- 
tion; because he was well aware that if he 
did so persons would not be wanting to call 
him infidel and atheist. But he firmly and 
sincerely believed that the separation was 
in every way necessary to produce the full 
amount of good both as regarded religion 
and education. He did not wish to see 
persons thrown upon the world ignorant of 
the commonest everyday matters. He did 
not want an education which left persons 
ignorant of the number of ounces in a 
pound, of the number of inches in a foot, 
of the name of the reigning Sovereign, and 
who did not know whether the months of 
June and July were winter or summer 
months. He wanted an education which 
would enable the pupils in after life to steer 
their course steadily—which would not 
leave them unacquainted with modes of 
industry—which would save them from be- 
coming the dupes of the demagogues or 
the fanatic—which would induce them, 
from moral considerations, to postpone the 
marriage connexion till they were in a po- 
sition to maintain a family—which would 
teach them, in some degree, what it 
was the Legislature could do, and what it 
could not do, to elevate their position— 
which would impart those larger views of 
science which would give dignity to their 
operations in mechanics, or in the factory— 
and which would finally enable them to 
profit by the lessons of religion, as, no 
doubt, they would best be able to profit 
from those lessons if their minds were more 
expanded. He did not want the value of 
education to be deteriorated by the incul- 
cation of sectarian opinions. He knew 
several instances where poor men, who 
knew the value of education, were obliged 
to forego strong religious scruples in order 
to obtain instruction for their children. It 
was not fair to take this advantage over 
poor but conscientious men. The work- 
ing people of this country were ready 
to make sacrifices in order to obtain the 
blessings of education, and it was not 
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fair or just that they should step be- 
tween them and that desirable object, be- 
cause they could not agree amongst them- 
selves on their religious opinions. The 
education which was given on the Conti- 
nent had been referred to, and it was said 
to be irreligious. He denied the fact. 
What was the case in Prussia? The 
children were instructed together in se- 
cular schools, but there were separate 
schools where the different sects were in- 
structed in their own religious dogmas. 
Mr. Cay, in his late work, On the Social 
and Educational Condition of different 
Parts of Europe, says— 


‘* Four years ago the Prussian Government 
made a general inquiry, and it was ascertained 
that of all young men in the kingdom, of 21 years 
old, only two in every 100 were unable to read. 
The average age of marriage is about 35 for men. 
These statistics showed that in Prussia 1 man in 
every 16 who married is 45 years old, while in 
England only 1 in every 21 is 45 years old, and 
nearly half of the men married every year are not 
older than 20 years.” 


Then take France, and let them con- 
sider the result of the educational system 
there. Look at the words of the statute 
of April 25, 1834, upon the elementary 
schools :— 


“Tn all the divisions (of each school), the moral 
and religious instruction shall rank first. Prayers 
shall commence and close all the classes. Some 
verses of the Holy Scriptures shall be learned 
every day. Every Saturday the Gospel of the 
following Sunday shall be recited. On the Sun- 
days and fast-days the scholars shall be conducted 
to divine service. The reading books, the writ- 
ing copies, the discourses and exhortations of the 
teacher, shall tend continually to penetrate the 
soul of the scholars with the feelings and prin- 
ciples which are the safeguards of morality, and 
which are proper to inspire the fear and love of 
God.” 


M. Cousin, in his account of the Dutch 
schools, states that— 


“There is a total absence of all special instruc- 
tion either in religion or morals The educational 
arrangements are altogether independent of any 
church, and the schools are managed by local 
committees. By the law of 1806, religious in- 
struction is separated from all free, poor, and 
private schools ; and no instructor must interfere 
as toreligion. We are informed that the Bible is 
not read in the schools ; and that Jews, Catholics, 
and Protestants of different opinions, are in- 
structed together. Children are permitted to 
withdraw at fixed hours to attend their pastor for 
religious instruction ; but this is not imperative, 
being left entirely optional to the parents. This 
system has now been in operation forty years. 
The wide diffusion of the clements of knowledge 
among the Dutch, harmonises well with the gene- 
ral character of the people. They are proverbial 
for their y, prud , and attention to 
business ; and they probably enjoy as large an 
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amount of physical comfort as any nation in 
Europe, if not the largest.” 

In the United States, in New Hamp- 
shire, where the population in 1840 was 
284,574, there was raised for the year 
ending June 6, 1849, 149,237 dols. 49e. 
The total raised for schools was 159,430 
dols. 38e. So far from levying an addi- 
tional tax superseding private contribu- 
tions, they had raised 160,000 dols., which 
was about 40,000 dols. more than was 
required to be raised by law, and 10,000 
dols. more than was raised last year. In 
the State prison the total convicts were 94 
—under 15, 2; under 20, 17; there were | 
17 foreigners, and 45 natives of the United 
States. The public library had 600 
volumes. In Massachusets the year’s 
State expenditure on January 1, 1849, 
was 1,166,623 dols., and the towns con- 
tributed 795,706 dols. [Here the hon. 
Gentleman proceeded to read various de- 
tails as to the number of schools, scholars, 
population, &c., of the previously named | 
State, and also of those of Pennsylvania | 
and New York.] What was the result | 
as to religion? We had the statistics | 
of all the different churches in the United | 
States, and the returns of the communities 
of various religious denominations was in 
the proportion of one in five of the entire | 
population—a state of things which the | 
most zealous religious localities of this 
country would be very happy to see. He 
would not propose education as a panacea; | 
other efforts should be made, but he would | 
say this, that education was an essential | 
condition, and that, without it, the best 
measures would be inefficacious. People 
were apt to be misled as to what most | 
nearly affected their interests. And what | 
had the country now before it? The lonely | 
and dark precipice of a continuance of 
burdens that now pressed heavily; whilst 
by the knowledge of religious principles, 
they would give the first chance of en- 
lightened, devoted loyalty, and they would 
have the great mass of the people first 
humanised and then christianised. 

Mr. HUME rose amidst loud calls for 
a division. 

Mr. SPEAKER interrupted the hon. 
Member, and said that it appeared that on | 
the former debate on this subject, an| 
Amendment had been moved by the hon. | 
Member for North Northamptonshire, which | 
was seconded by the noble Lord the Mem- | 
for Arundel. After the noble Lord there | 
was the hon. and learned Member for | 


Sheffield, then the noble Lord the vesmeedl 
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for Bath, then the hon. Member for Ponte. 
fract, and then came the name of the 
noble Lord the Member for the city of 
London, which was followed by the name 
of the hon. Member for Montrose. Spo 
that the hon. Member had already made 
his speech. 

Mr. HUME declared, amidst much 
cheering and laughter, that he was not 
aware he had spoken before. 

Mr. MUNTZ wished to ask the hon. 
Member for Oldham whether he intended 
to abandon the compulsory part of his 
[Mr. Fox replied in the affirma- 
tive.] He had been brought up a member 
of the Church of England, and never hay- 
ing seen reason to dissent, he could have 
no objection to her conducting the educa- 
tion of the people, if he thought that possi- 
ble; but an extensive acquaintance with the 
working classes led him to say that it was 
not at all possible. The working classes 
were against the interference of the Church, 
The question then was, should these chil- 
dren go uneducated, or receive a certain 
amount of education? Having employed 
a vast number of men in his own time, he 
could say without fear of contradiction, 


| that there was a marked distinction be- 
|tween those who were thoroughly and 


those who were partially educated; the 
former were so much more open to reason, 
and easily managed. He doubted whether 
any education could prevent crime. The 
great cause of the increase of crime was 
the increase of privation. Sensible as he 
was to the advantages of education, le 
should give his support to the Bill after 
the statement now made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oldham; and whether the present 
measure were carried or not, he hoped the 
Government would take the matter into 
their serious consideration. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 58; Noes 
287 : Majority 229. 
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Smollett, A. 
Somerset, Capt. 
Sotheron, T. H. S. 
Spearman, H. J. 
Stanford, J, F. 
Stanley, E. 
Stanley, hon. E. H. 
Staunton, Sir G. T. 
Stuart, H. 

Stuart, J. 

Sutton, J. H. M. 
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Talbot, J. H. 

Taylor, T. E. 
Thornhill, G, 
Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Tollemache, J. 
Towneley, J. 

Townley, R. G. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Turner, G. J. 

Tyrell, Sir J. T. 

Vane, Lord H. 
Verner, Sir W. 

Vesey, hon. T. 
Villiers, Visct. 
Villiers, hon. F. W. C. 
Vivian, J. E. 

Vyvyan, Sir R. R. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Walpole, S. H. 


Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill to be read 2° on this day six 
months. 

The House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


Affairs of 


Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Walter, J. 
Watkins, Col. L. 
Wegg-Prosser, F, R. 
Welby, G. E. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
West, F. R. 
Whitmore, T. C. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wilson, J 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, W. P. 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 
Yorke, hon. E, T. 
Young, Sir J. 


TELLERS, 


Earl of 
Stafford, A. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 6, 1850. 


Minvutes.] Pustic Bitts.—1* Titles of Religious 
Congregations. 
2* Parliamentary Voters (Ireland). 
3* Fees (Court of Common Pleas); Sunday Fairs 
Prevention ; Exchequer Bills; Sunday Trading 
Prevention. 


AFFAIRS OF GREECE. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said: 
My Lords, I feel myself under the neces- 
sity of calling the attention of the House, 
and particularly the attention of the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Stanley), to the Mo- 
tion of which notice has been given by him 
for to-morrow, and with respect to which 


I think it would not be doing justice to the | 
noble Lord or to the House if I should not | 


mention the existence of certain circum- 
stances attached to the period at which 


the Motion is proposed to be made, which, | 


in my opinion, would make it unadvisable 


that the Motion should be brought for- 
I think it right to state | 


ward to-morrow. 
that communications have, within the last 
week, been going on between this Govern- 
ment and the Government of France, the 


result of which I certainly had hoped it. 


might have been in my power to state to 
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tion to-morrow. But I am so far disap. 
pointed in my expectation, that I cannot 
state that those communications have, at 
this moment, led to any result. At the 
same time, I have no hesitation in saying, 
and I am sure the noble Lord will take 
my word of honour for the truth of the 
assertion, that those communications are, 
in our expectation, likely to lead to a sat. 
isfactory result, and that the result, whe. 
ther it be satisfactory or unsatisfactory, 





Arundel and Surrey, | 


cannot fail to be known in the course of 
very few days. Undoubtedly, under these 
circumstances, in my humble opinion, the 
discussion of the subject, the importance 
of which I do not wish to undervalue, 
might be attended with injurious conse. 
quences at the present moment, with re- 
|ference to the state of these communica- 
|tions. Having made that statement to 
|the House, and assuring the noble Lord 
| that it would be my anxious wish that the 
| discussion should come on to-morrow, if 
| possible, and having no motive for not 
making this communication before, other 
than the hope that I might not be placed 
in the circumstances of being obliged to 
ask him to postpone his Motion, I venture 
to hope that, upon consideration of the 
| subject, he will be led to defer this Motion 
for a few days. If he will do so, I will 
| state that any arrangement that can best 
‘accommodate him and the House on the 
subject, I shall feel most happy and most 
| ready to make. 

Lorpv STANLEY: My Lords, I am 
prepared to do full justice to the modera- 
| tion of tone, and the courtesy which the 
noble Marquess has shown in making this 
communication and request. But I must 
be pardoned for saying that he has really 
| strained to the utmost extent that Parlia- 
‘mentary courtesy which any noble Lord 
may be disposed to yield to the request of 
the Government. The noble Marquess 
will not forget that upon a former occa- 
sion, not upon the preceding day, but at 
the very moment when I rose to propose 
my Motion, I was met by a request simi- 
lar to that which he makes now, that I 
would postpone it, because, as he said, we 
should be debating across this table 4 
'matter which would in all probability be 
settled in the course of a few days else- 
where across another table between Baron 
Gros and Mr. Wyse. Now, my Lords, 


the House to-day or to-morrow, and there- | since that period six or seven weeks have 
by obviate the necessity which I now feel | elapsed, and the affairs of Greece have 
of submitting to the noble Lord’s judg-| been brought, as we thought, to a conelu- 
ment whether he would bring on his Mo-| sion, Her Majesty’s Ministers having laid 
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upon the table all the papers that they 
thought necessary to lay before this House. 
The ransom of the ships, and the satisfac- 
tin of the claims, having been actually 

id, and our fleet having been withdrawn, 
[did hope that the time had come when, 
without objection or remonstrance, I might 
ask your Lordships to pass a judgment 
and give an opinion upon what has occur- 
red. I gave notice of the Motion some 
ten days ago, and it is not until now, upon 
the eve of the Motion, that a request is 
made which, urged as it is by the noble 
Marquess upon the part of the Govern- 
ment, I find it hard to resist, that I would 
postpone it on account of negotiations still 
pending, which might be injuriously affect- 
ed by the discussion. Now, it is undoubt- 
edly true, that in the course of that dis- 
cussion I would have to touch upon some 
of the transactions which have more re- 
cently taken place between the Govern- 
ments of this country and of France. But 
that would form only a portion of the mat- 
ter on which I should have to ask for your 
Lordships’ opinions and votes. It will not 
be so much upon the merits of the contro- 
versy between the two Governments of 
France and England that I shall have to ad- 
dress your Lordships, as upon the original 
demands which our Government made on 
Greece, the manner in which they have 
enforced those demands, the justice of the 
demands, and the danger arising from the 
manner in which they have been enforced, 
and of placing our friendly relations with 
foreign Powers generally, and with France 
in particular, in jeopardy. For these rea- 
sons I would be most unwilling to post- 
pone, even for a single day, the Motion of 
which I have given notice; but if the noble 
Marquess is prepared to say, upon his re- 
sponsibility as a Minister, that a settlement 
of great importance for the peace of Eu- 
rope is upon the point of being come to, 
and that within the space of three or four 
days, at farthest, it might be expected to 
be settled or abandoned, and if he will say 
that, under these circumstances, the dis- 
cussion of this matter to-morrow would in- 
terpose serious difficulties in the way of 
coming to a satisfactory settlement, I would 
say that that is a reason to which all con- 
siderations of party fecling or personal 
convenience must give way. And if the 
noble Marquess is prepared to make the 
declaration in his place, as a Minister of 
the Crown—if he will say that in the 
course of the next week this matter is to 
be settled between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment and the Government of France, I will 
consent, though with reluctance, to post- 
pone the Motion of which I have given 
notice for to-morrow. But this I wish 
him particularly to observe—that I am to 
understand that, settlement or no settle- 
ment, on Monday se’nnight the discussion 
shall be brought on. I hope the noble 
Marquess will give this assurance ; for I 
think that it is injurious to the public ser- 
vice, and unjust to the case itself, that 
this question should be postponed until the 
public interest in it shall have slackened, 
and I, therefore, trust that he will not ask 
for any further postponement. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: My 
Lords, in my own defence I must refer to 
the former occasion on which I had to ask 
the noble Lord to postpone his Motion re- 
lating to Greece. I certainly made that 
request when he was about to bring it on; 
but then he had only given notice of his 
intention to do so on the preceding night. 
I therefore had no opportunity of asking 
him to postpone it until the day which he 
had appointed for it. But with respect to 
the present request, it is one which I have 
made with the greatest reluctance. I have 
been encouraged to hope, up to this very 
morning that I should not be under the 
necessity of making it. With regard to 
the noble Lord’s demand, I have only to 
say, on my responsibility as a Minister, 
that it might be, in my opinion, attended 
with injurious consequences if the discus- 
sion should take place at a moment when 
communications with the Government of 
France are leading to a result which I 
humbly hope may be satisfactory. Beyond 
that I cannot go. And when the noble 
Lord uses the expression, of danger to the 
peace of Europe, I am not prepared to say 
that the differences now existing between 
the Governments are of such a nature as 
that, even if the pending communications 
should not lead to a satisfactory conclusion, 
the peace of Europe would necessarily be 
thereby endangered. But our great anx- 
iety is to bring this question to an end with 
the goodwill, the concurrence, and the 
cordial co-operation of the French Govern- 
ment. We wish to act in perfect good 
faith, and it has been our sincere desire 
throughout to co-operate with the French 
Goverment with respect to the terms made 
with Greece. I hope I have said sufficient 
to satisfy the noble Lord. I accept, of 
course, his determination, after what I 
have said, and I beg to add that I have 
not been at all surprised at his anxiety to 
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bring it on. I wish to give him every 
facility in my power, and I therefore most 
readily admit that the objections which I 
now make to the discussion of the question 
to-morrow cannot hold good after another 
week, I shall certainly, under no circum- 
stances, renew this application. 

Lorp STANLEY: Under these cir- 


cumstances, my Lords, I shall postpone the 
Motion I have on the paper for to-morrow, 
respecting the affairs of Greece, until Mon- 
day se’nnight. 


PARLIAMENTARY VOTERS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

Order of the Day for the Second Reading 
read. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE, in 
moving the second reading of the Bill, said, 
although he had reason to believe that no 
opposition was intended to be offered to 
the second reading of this Bill, because on 
various occasions in both Houses of Par- 
liament, and more particularly in the other 
House of Parliament, the present state of 
the franchise in Ireland had been admitted 
to be most unsatisfactory, and because from 
recent circumstances, that state had be- 
come still more in need of improvement; 
yet he nevertheless felt that on a subject 
of so much importance he might well claim 
their Lordships’ attention for a short time 
while he explained the grounds on which 
this Bill was proposed, and the nature of 
its provisions. Their Lordships were well 
aware that the foundation of the constitu- 
ency of Ireland had been from a very early 
period connected with a freehold occupa- 
tion. So far back as the reign of Henry 
VIIL., the Irish franchise was declared by 
Act of Parliament to belong to freeholders 
possessed of 40s. a year. Under various 
changes connected with alterations in the 
constitution of the government of Ireland, 
that franchise continued to be exercised in 
that part of the united kingdom, until 
about the year 1792 or 1793, when the 
Irish Parliament took the subject into their 
consideration, and decided on admitting 
the Roman Catholic portion of the popula- 
tion to a participation in the benefits of the 
franchise; but still the right of voting for 
Members of Parliament was kept in the 
hands of freeholders having 40s. a year, 
but with this qualification, that theyeshould 
claim to have their right of voting regis- 
tered before being allowed to exercise the 
franchise. He had never ceased to lament 
that when the privilege of voting for Mem- 
bers of Parliament was extended to Roman 
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Catholics, and an enormous addition there 
by made to the constituency of the country, 
that the opportunity was not then taken 
advantage of for placing the franchise in g 
more satisfactory state by limiting it ing 
certain degree. However, the event wag 
not so taken advantage of, and he grieved 
to say that the retention of the 40s. free. 
hold franchise, with the enormous addition 
to the constituency which followed from 
the admission of the right of the Roman 
Catholics to vote, was attended, in his 
judgment, with consequences permanently 
injurious to the interests of Ireland. A 
temptation was held out for an enormous 
increase in the number of these small free. 
holds, and also for a vast increase of per- 
jury and bribery, and of contrivances to 
obtain what was called a strong Parliamen- 
tary interest. To this source he attributed 
a great portion of the evils which had since 
afflicted Ireland. The system led to an enor- 
mous amount of perjury—toa desire tomake 
fictitious votes—and to a general laxity of 
all the principles that ought to influence the 
electors in the choice of their representa- 
tives, operating in its results in a mode 
noxious above in its reference from the 
landlords to the Government, and noxious 
below in its reference from the landlords to 
the tenants. But after the legislative 
Union, and after the expiration of many 
years, the state of the Irish constituency 
came to be considered as he always thought 
it ought to have been considered. A 
most important Act—the Roman Catholie 
Emancipation Act—was passed under the 
Government of the noble Duke at the 
table, and it was then thought reasonable 
that the right of voting should be consider- 
ably restricted. Whether the precise 
amount fixed at that time was a proper 
limitation or not, was not a question for 
present consideration, because by changes 
which had since taken place in the condi- 
tion of Ireland, the extent of the consti- 
tuency as then fixed had been most mate- 
rially and unreasonably reduced. After 
the changes produced by the famine in Ire- 
land, and the altered circumstances of the 
population, it was impossible but that 
great changes in a qualification based 
upon property must have taken place. 
After the Act to which he had referred, 
what was called the Irish Reform Act 
was passed, and produced a new deserip- 
tion of voters, the 10. leaseholders, in 
Ireland. By that arrangement the right 
to claim the franchise was conferred on 
any person holding under lease, whether 
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for fourteen or for twenty years, to a| voters, and should not be required, as at 
certain amount of property. But that! present, to pay their municipal rates in 
addition to the constituency had also fallen | addition to the poor-rates. There were 
away under the circumstances of the times, | other clauses in the Bill, but they were of 
and he believed it was now universally ad-|less importance than the two points to 
mitted that in point of numbers the county | which he had referred, and it was unneces- 
constituency was much below what it ought | sary for him to refer to them in detail at 
tobe. He was not prepared to say that! present. It might, however, be for the 
the number of electors in Ireland ought to | convenience of the House if he should say 
bear a certain proportion to those in Eng- | that there was one clause in this Bill, 
Jand and Scotland. He would not say,| namely, the second, of which he should 
and he never had said, that there were not | fairly acknowledge, if any objection were 
differences between Ireland and this coun- | offered to it, he would be at a loss for any 
try which should not be lost of in consider- | reasons to defend it, inasmuch as he had 
ing this question; but this he would say, | at all times felt it to be his duty strongly 
that if they were to have a representative | to discourage, and not to encourage, the 
government for Ireland, they ought to;| system of joint occupancy. With these 
have one that would bring into Parliament | observations, and on these grounds, he 
the real sense and opinions of the people | begged to move the second reading of this 
of that part of the united kingdom. He | Bill. 

need not refer to the borough constituency, Lorp STANLEY said, there were cer- 
because it was hardly proposed to touch it | tain parts of the Bill to which he was pre- 
by the present Bill; but with regard to the | pared to give his entire concurrence, and 
county constituency, the necessity of revi-| which he thought a great improvement in 
sion would be apparent when he stated that | the existing law. He cordially gave his 
it had actually sunk to a smaller amount for | assent to those provisions which altered 
all the counties in Ireland than the borough | the registration of voters in Ireland, and 
constituency of the country. By the latest | assimilated it in that respect to the law in 
returns it appeared that the number of| England. It might be in the recollection 





electors had actually fallen to be in the pro-| of their Lordships that he had, in the 
portion of not more than 2 per cent of the other House of Parliament, some eleven 
population. It was, in fact, not more than | or twelve years since, vainly endeavoured 
300,000 for the whole of the counties of | to introduce a measure for that purpose. 
Ireland; and during the past year even} He also concurred in the recitals of the 
this number had been in course of rapid | evils that had arisen from the present sys- 


diminution. He had now only to state, as tem, and he believed he was justified in 
briefly as he could, the mode in which the | saying that the only reason it was not al- 
Bill dt dy this evil. I -| tered at the passing of the Irish Refi 
mot ‘a the i oh, to pe rid of the | Bill rtd Gad tates was tee: re poe 
existing system of registry—in other words, | a great experiment in England and Scot- 
to get rid of that which had been a most | land, and that there was consequently no 
fertile source of corruption and of intrigue justification under the circumstances for 
on the part of individuals who wished to | disturbing the existent system, which had 
possess the right of voting, often for the | only been brought into operation some ten 
worst purposes; and if the Bill had no other | or eleven years before. But his approba- 
object in view but that alone, it would be | tion of the Bill ended with the alteration 
entitled to their favourable notice. It was | in the system of registration; because he 
proposed to substitute for that system a felt bound to state that so dangerous was 
aoe to a certain amount under the poor- | the principle it introduced—so calculated 
a The ys a ~~ moh eee a | was that oe a — 7 gen = 
@ peace should prepare lists from the | jury in practice—not alone to the consti- 
os “ all oe peg yoy entitled | tuency = enagenes* but to that of a coun- 
ovote by being rated at 8l. a year and | try at large—so flagrant were the conse- 
upwards; and an important condition also | quences which he foresaw would flow from 
was, that the party should have paid his! its adoption, not only to the principle of 
rates. With regard to the borough fran- | the franchise, but to the mode of exercis- 
chise, no change was contemplated, with | ing the franchise, that unless very large 
the exception that those who were now en-| and most material alterations were made 
titled to vote as houscholders should be| in the Bill, no advantage to be derived 
subject to the same test as the county |from an improved registration would be 
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sufficient to induce him to abstain from 
ealling on their Lordships to reject the 
measure. The noble Marquess had stated 
that there was a great falling off in the 
county constituency in Ireland; he had 
also truly stated that by the Emancipation 
Act a considerable increase had been made 
in that constituency; and with equal truth 
he had admitted that there was an im- 
mense reduction in the constituency within 
the last two years; but that cireumstance, 
in his (Lord Stanley’s) opinion, afforded 
the feeblest grounds for the great consti- 
tutional change now proposed. ‘* It could 
not be denied,” said the noble Marquess, 
‘“‘that the sufferings of the people of Ire- 
land in the last year, and the great depre- 
ciation of landed property in that country,”’ 
he might have added, caused by the im- 
politic measures of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, ‘‘had produced a decrease in the 
constituency of Ireland.”” But we were 
told by Her Majesty’s Government day by 
day that these were exceptional causes, 
and that if Parliament only proceeded in 
its present system of legislation, Ireland 
would rise like the pheenix from her ashes, 
and property be increased beyond the power 
- of present calculation. It might be so; 
but if this decline was an affair of three or 
four years, how could the noble Marquess 
on that calculation lay claim to a right to 
alter the existing franchise by the substi- 
tution of another which not alone met the 
depreciation that now prevailed, but was 
to endure for all time and under all cir- 
cumstances, when property had recovered 
itself? But he (Lord Stanley) believed 
that the decline of the county constituency 
in Ireland was attributable to other causes 
as well as distress. The noble Marquess 
stated the whole constituency of Ireland 
at something under 30,000, and something 
over 27,000. Immediately after the Re- 
form Bill, if he (Lord Stanley) recollected 
aright, it was 59,000 and some odd hun- 
dreds. In Ireland the system of registra- 
tion was octennial—the voter obtained a 
certificate at the registration which lasted 
for eight years. Every eight years there 
was, therefore, a general registration of 
the constituency, though there were op- 
portunities of registering at quarter-ses- 
sions in the meanwhile. The first of the 
occasional periods was in 1832, the second 
in 1840, and the third in 1848. In 1832, 
immediately after the Irish Reform Bill, 
the number of electors registered for Irish 
counties was about 52,000. But in 1847, 
so far from diminishing, the county con- 
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stituency had risen to 61,000. Then came 
the octennial period of 1848, and the eon. 
stituency of the counties suddenly fell to 
34,000 in that year, and to 27,000 in 
1849. This diminution arose, in 1848, 
from the fact of persons not registering 
being deprived of their vote by the efflux 
of time. That period succeeded to a ge. 
neral election; there was, therefore, no 
political stimulus to registration. It was 
also a period when the severest visitation 
that had ever afflicted any country fell 
upon Ireland, when the daily bread of the 
people had been destroyed, when thousands 
were perishing for want of food, and every 
one thought only of alleviating his ow 
sufferings, without concerning himself with 
other subjects. Was it surprising, then, 
that no attention had been paid to regis- 
tration, and that numbers of persons had 
dropped from the registry? This, how- 
ever, did not entitle any one to come to 
the conclusion that these persons repre- 
sented those who were alone entitled to 
claim a vote. On the contrary, from the 
best information he could collect, he was 
able to state that in counties where there 
were not more than 800 or 900 persons on 
the registry at this moment, there were 
3,000, 4,000, and even 5,000 persons 
qualified to claim a vote. In fact, the 
number appearing upon the registry was 
no test,*because it was impossible that in 
the short space of two ycars the condition 
of the country in respect to property could 
be so reduced as to cause a diminution of 
more than one-half in the number of the 
constituency, from 61,000 to 27,000. Free- 
ly as he admitted the disastrous effects of 
poverty in Ireland, he could not admit that 
this was anything else than an exaggera- 
tion very much beyond the truth. The 
real cause of that reduction was the fact 
that the Irish constituency, and especially 
the small farmers, had something else to 
do for the last two years besides political 
agitation; they had, moreover, had enough 
of it—they were sick of it—they did not 
desire the franchise, because they saw it 
brought them only evil, and they refused 
to register for the sake of escaping that 
which they did not deem a boon, They 
had no confidence in the men whom they 
were compelled to return as their repre- 
sentatives, and therefore they would not 
take the trouble to seek the franchise. If 
the House wanted any corroboration of this 
fact, he would refer to the statements of 
the noble Marquess himself. The noble 
Marquess stated that the county consti 
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tuency had fallen from 61,000 to 27,000, 
but the borough constituency had increas- 
ed from 9,000 to 11,000 and upwards. 
If poverty alone was the cause of the di- 
minution in the former, it should equally 
afect the latter. But the real fact was 
that in the boroughs the elector was placed 
on the registry by others, and without any 
application on his own part, while in coun- 
ties the same application as in England 
was necessary on the part of the voter. 
That was the cause of the increase in the 
borough constituency. But what was the 
course intended to be pursued by the Go- 
yernment ? They took two propositions, 
each of which was highly objectionable 
and fraught with danger. One was to 
compel men to be voters, whether they 
wished it or not; the other was to adopt a 
form of franchise varying from that in use 
in England and Scotland at this moment. 
They excluded all considerations of pro- 
perty whatsoever, and made the mere fact 
of occupation—no more permanent tenure 
—on a rack rent of property rated to a 
small amount, a test of the franchise. 
Although it was not, as he had stated, his 
intention to oppose the second reading of 
the Bill, he felt the danger of the measure 


to be so great, and its effects likely to be 
so injurious, that he considered himself 
bound to state his objections to its funda- 
mental principles as regarded the franchise 


at that stage of its progress. The county 
franchise in Ireland was fixed at too low a 
rate in the Bill. In boroughs 8/. might 
practically represent 10/.; but it was not 
so in counties. The noble Marquess re- 
gretted that the 40s. franchise had not 
been abolished at an earlier period; and he 
(Lord Stanley) agreed with him in that 
regret. If it had been, the social and 
moral condition of Ireland would have been 
improved, and the country and its people 
greatly benefited. The noble Marquess 
did not, however, propose to go back to 
the 40s. franchise certainly; but he pro- 
posed to introduce a class of freeholds in 
fee of the value of 51. a year as conferring 
a claim to the franchise. Before last year, 
such an alteration would have had but little 
effect; but the Act of last Session enabling 
leases of lives renewable for ever to be 
converted into fee simple, would no doubt 
bring this clause into practical operation. 
But whether the amount was 40s., or 5l., 
or 101., as in England, it had been at all 
times required heretofore that a certain 
amount of property should be possessed by 
the voter. With respect to leascholders, 
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was Ireland unjustly treated as compared 
with England and Scotland? In England 
the franchise required either a 50I. profit 
over and above the rent-charge on a 20 
years’ lease, or a 101. profit on a 60 years’ 
lease. In Ireland they were satisfied with 
a 10. profit on a 20 years’ lease, or of a 
201. profit on a 14 years’ lease, but with 
these two kinds of franchise was combined 
the necessity of occupation. There was a 
very extensive franchise in England, to 
the application of which, under fair condi- 
tions to Ireland, he did not object—he 
meant that under the Chandos clause, 
under which a tenant at will paying 501. a 
year was entitled to the right of voting. 
But that proceeded in England on the as- 
sumption that the tenant had a certain 
profit over and above the rent, and he was 
taxed according to the profit he derived. 
A tenant paying 50l. a year rent would be 
assumed by the law to have a profit or 
beneficial interest of 251. in his holding. 
The profit required in Ireland was in all 
cases infinitely lower than it was in Eng- 
land. But they were now about to introduce 
a new system with respect to the whole of 
the Irish constituency, namely, perma- 
nency of lease, and a profit over and above 
rent and charges, which was absolutely 
nought and of no account. But to whom 
were they about to give that, and what 
was the nature of the constituency they 
were about to introduce into Ireland? He 
thought it very desirable, as the noble 
Marquess had remarked, that in a repre- 
sentative system they should have a large 
constituency. But in a limited population 
they had only a certain number of per- 
sons in a situation to give a prospect of 
a really good independent, solvent, and 
substantial constituency; then he said that 
by such a measure as the present they 
were about to give up all the elements of 
substantiality, and to sacrifice everything 
to mere numbers. He could not think 
that a wholesome or safe principle. The 
question was not one which merely affected 
Ireland alone. The proposed system would 
affect one-sixth of the representation of 
the united kingdom, which must have an 
immediate effect also upon the constitution 
of the House of Commons, and through 
that upon the constitution of the country, 
upon that of their Lordships’ House, and 
of the Monarchy itself. If they should 
have an unsafe and low constituency in 
Ireland—a class of persons subject to 
undue influences, not capable of exercising 
their franchise independently, or of form- 
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ing anything like a judgment, but sub- 
ject to all manner of sinister influences; 
and if they introduced into the House of 
Commons a body of representatives one 
hundred in number, elected by such a con- 
stituency, it would not be long before they 
commended the poisoned chalice to their 
own lips. Let them infuse those materials 
into the composition of the House of Com- 
mons, and those materials so infused, 
would not be satisfied until they had ex- 
tended still further that same principle 
with respect to the English portion of 
that House; and the continued force of 
the democratic element in the constitu- 
tion of the House of Commons would 
gradually and surely undermine the consti- 
tution of the country. He entreated, there- 
fore, their Lordships by all means to con- 
sider what was the nature of the consti- 
tuency they were about to introduce into 
Ireland. Let them not for the sake of 
numbers sacrifice respectability and sub- 
stance—throwing in any rubbish to make 
up the amount. He was told that in the 
large and populous county of Mayo there 
were not a thousand persons who were 
above the condition of paupers. That was 
an exaggeration. But grant that it was 
not an exaggeration. Was that a reason 
why they should be entrusted to vote for 
the return of the representatives of the 
county to the House of Commons? It came 
to this then—that they abandoned the ele- 
ment of property in the qualification of 
voters altogether. But again, it was most 
important to consider what was the true 
proportion which the different classes of 
constituents they were about to introduce 
would bear to each other. A tenancy at 
will, with an 8/. rating, was to be the test 
of the county consti‘uency, so that a man 
occupying a cabin in a small town, and 
renting a couple of cows’ grass in the 
country district immediately adjoining it, 
because he possessed that right, of which 
he might be deprived at any moment, was 
to be placed, by no act of his own, upon 
the county register. Was that an inde- 
pendent or good class of voters? Were 
their Lordships prepared to extend to that 
class of voters the right of voting for a 
county in England? and if not so, how 
were they, in the point of principle, to draw 
a distinction between the two countries ? 
So, whilst they abolished the test of pro- 
perty and tenure in Ireland, they would 
still retain that test for England. How 
could they object to the application of the 
same principle to England, which they were 
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about to establish in Ireland. A man who 
held four or fives acre of land, for which he 
paid 97. or 101. rent, but for which he wag 
rated at 8/., although he was a tenant at 
will, rackrented, and paying a greater 
amount of rate than the poor-law valuation 
requires, that man they placed upon the 
county constituency. What proportion would 
the lowest class of constituents bear to the 
better class? The number of qualifying 
tenements for counties in Ireland, exclu. 
sive of the boroughs, was about 334,000, 
giving an average of 11,000 for each of the 
32 counties. The number of voters for 
each county in England averaged between 
5,000 and 6,000, and for each county in 
Scotland between 1,000 and 2,000. In 
Ireland above one-half of those 334,000 
holders were persons who occupied land of 
the value of less than 15/. a year. Thus 
the number of holders below 151. would 
more than counterbalance the number and 
influence of those rated above that sum on 
any question affecting the rights of pro- 
perty. Most of them were tenants at will, 
occupying eight or ten acres. Could that 
be considered an independent constituency? 
Would they regard it as an independent 
constituency in England? Why, a great 
deal was said about the dependence of the 
501. tenant at will. But the class of voters 
now proposed to be created in Ireland was 
composed of mere cottiers. But it was not 
even a popular representation, it was 4 
nominal representation, like the old 40s, 
freeholders—very large in numbers, and in 
which the voters were driven up like a 
flock of sheep to the poll. In England, 
the landlord exercised this influence, but 
in Ireland he would not: the influence 
would be exercised by the Roman Catholic 
clergy, and in the north by the Presby- 
terian clergy. Was it wise, was it safe, 
to compel those unhappy persons to place 
themselves in that position in which the in- 
fluence of the landlord was drawing themone 
way, and that of the priest, or of the Pres- 
byterian clergyman, another? How was 
it possible they could exercise an indepen- 
dent judgment against such influences and 
dictation? One of the great causes of the 
diminished number of the Irish constitu- 
ency, was the apathy of the people with re- 
gard to the registration of the franchise. 
The franchise, in fact, was not a boon to 
them, but an infliction; and although there 
might be an unwillingness on the part of 
Irish landlords to grant leases, there was 
no less anxiety on the part of the small 
holders there to escape the obligations pet- 
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taining to a lease, for this, amongst other 
reasons—that by not having a lease they 
could not be called on to vote. But now 
they were going to give them a vote whe- 
ther they desired it or not. The most re- 
spectable constituency consisted of the sub- 
stantial class of farmers, who were tenants 
at will; and he believed the addition of that 
body would be an improvement to the con- 
stituency. But let them not compel them 
toregister. Ifa person chose to go upon 
the register, let him do so; but let them 
not force him to exercise an invidious pri- 
vilege—a privilege exercised not upon his 
own judgment, but at the dictation of the 
landlord or the priest. Much of the good 
feeling which existed in many places in 
Ireland between the landlord and tenant, 
arose from the fact of the political element 
not having entered into the relations sub- 
sisting between them—because there was 
nota voter on the property, there was 
harmony between landlord and tenant— 
compel the tenants to become voters, and 
exercise the franchise exposed to the in- 
fluences of the landlord or the priest, and 
immediately heartburning and dissatisfac- 
tion would be introduced between tenant, 
priest, and landlord, in a way and to an 
extent which the Government did not con- 
template. ‘To so much, then, of the prin- 
ciple of the measure he greatly objected— 
he objected to the abrogation of all pro- 
perty as a test of qualification, and to the 
low amount at which it fixed the franchise. 
He objected to the introduction of the prin- 
ciple that the possession of property should 
be no element in the right to vote, and 
also to compelling the voter to be placed 
on the register, whether it was his own act 
ornot. They compelled all the lowest class 
of voters to be placed on the register; but 
with regard to the higher class—to the non- 
occupation franchise—the freeholders— 
they left it to them to make application to 
be put on the register; and supposing the 
same apathy with regard to the political 
franchise to pervade all classes, high and 
low, the result would be that the higher 
class not making application would not be 
registered, and their constituents would 
consist entirely of the lowest class of 
voters. He objected also to taking, as 
the single test of qualification, the amount 
of rating, but to that objection the amount 
ofrent would be equally liable. But there 
were other considerations—the amount of 
rent taken up on the same principle as in 
England or Scotland, would be a better 
test of the condition of the tenant at will 
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than any amount of rating. In the local 
taxation, for the purposes of the poor-law, 
it was immaterial whether the amount of 
rating was fixed at 10/., 15J., or 201., pro- 
vided all a man’s neighbours were rated 
upon the same scale; but in consequence 
of the different proportions of the rating, 
and the valuation of property throughout 
Ireland, it formed a very material consid- 
eration when it was made the test of the 
qualification for the franchise. The valua- 
tor, by taking a fictitiously high price of 
valuation, could exclude, or by taking a 
fictitiously low scale could include, in the 
register persons that would be otherwise 
not affected. They would thus introduce 
into the administration of the poor-law 
abuses arising out of the connexion of 
political elements; and certainly there was 
little need for the introduction of any 
greater difficulty on that subject. He was 
told that an Act might be passed, adopting 
Mr. Griffith’s principle as a basis, which 
would give more equal valuation. But 
that did not profess to be more than a 
proximate valuation, founded upon an ima- 
ginary scale of prices, corresponding with 
the official and the declared value of goods 
exported. Mr. Griffith’s valuation was 
founded on the assumption that the price 
of corn was 50s., whereas it was now but 
30s. Having said so much on the princi- 
ple of this Bill, he would not now offer any 
opposition to its present stage. He fore- 
saw much danger from it to the social con- 
dition of Ireland, to the political represen- 
tation of Ireland—danger to the constitu- 
tion of the House of Commons, where the 
dangerous elements it would introduce 
would be always working for their own ex- 
tension, and thereby undermining its con- 
stitution step by step. He felt so strongly 
the impolicy, injustice, and imminent dan- 
ger of the measure, that it was only in de- 
ference to the opinions of those who were 
more sanguine than himself, and that he 
might not give their Lordships any unne- 
cessary trouble, that he waived his own 
anxious desire to ask their Lordships to 
reject the second reading of the Bill; but 
unless the dangers he foresaw from it were 
removed by material alterations in Commit- 
tee, he should object at the last moment, 
and call upon their Lordships to pause be- 
fore, by passing the Bill, they inflicted ir- 
reparable injury upon the British consti- 
tution. 

Eart GREY said, as the noble Lord 
did not mean to object to the second read- 
ing of the Bill, and there wonld be ample 
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opportunity for discussing the details in 
Committee, it would be unnecessary for 
him to address their Lordships at any 
length. Some of the observations made 
by the noble Lord, however, seemed caleu- 
lated to create so unjust a prejudice against 
the measure, that he could not allow them 
to remain without some notice. The noble 
Lord had not denied the necessity of 
taking some measures to correct the great 
diminution in the number of voters in the 
Irish counties. The noble Lord, however, 
appeared to have misunderstood the noble 
President of the Council (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) in supposing him to have at- 
tributed that diminution merely to the dis- 
tress which had existed in Ireland for the 
last three or four years. What the noble 
Marquess had stated was, that that dimi- 
nution had been in progress from other 
causes, but had been increased by the 
effects of the famine. The noble Lord, 
in his opinion, had fallen into a much 
greater mistake in attributing the great 
diminution of the Irish constituency almost 
exclusively to the indisposition of those who 
were entitled to vote to place their names 
upon the register. The noble Lord said 
it was impossible to suppose that the num- 
ber of persons possessing the requisite 
property qualification had diminished to 
the same extent as the number of voters; | 
and he accounted for the diminution on 
the ground that the lower class of Irish 
voters found themselves in so painful a 
position, between their priests on the one 
hand, and their landlords on the other, that 
they purposely neglected to renew their 
registration. There was, however, another 
eause to which the noble Lord did not ad- 
vert, but which he believed had a still more 
extensive operation—he meant the great 
indisposition which existed on various 
grounds among the landlords of Ireland to 
renew leases. Under the existing law the 
franchise was dependent on the fact of the 
voter possessing a lease; and the indispo- 
sition to create votes had led to the refu- 
sal to grant leases. He considered this a 
strong objection to the existing state of the 
law. He thought it of the greatest possi- 
ble importance that land in Ireland should 
be held upon a secure tenure; and if, by 
the mode in which the franchise was given, 
they created an indisposition on the part of 
the landowners to grant long leases, they 
established what he regarded as no slight 
obstacle to the improvement of that coun- 
try. The noble Lord had proceeded to find 
great fault with the principle of this Bill, 
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and had said that in England the county 
franchise was mainly dependent upon the 
possession of property—in fact entirely g9 
—because the 50/. tenants at will, he ar. 
gued, had the right of voting conferred 
upon them, on the assumption that they 
derived certain profits. The noble Lord 
objected to the principle of making the 
right of voting depend upon the mere oe. 
cupation of property to a certain amount, 
He (Earl Grey) was not prepared to deny 
that it was desirable, if possible, that the 
county franchise should be to a great ex. 
tent connected with property. He was as 
anxious as the noble Lord to create a body 
of voters in Ireland possessing property, 
analogous to the smaller voters in Eng. 
land; but they must not forget this most 
important consideration—that it was abso- 
lutely necessary, if they wished represen. 
tative government to work properly and 
fairly, by some means or other to confer 
the right of voting upon such a proportion 
of the population that it might be a really 
popular institution. It had been truly and 
justly said, that a nominally representative 
government, resting upon too narrow 4 
basis, was, of all governments, the worst 
and the most dangerous. He thought the 
experience they had had in Ireland during 
the last few years was ‘enough to convince 
them of the extreme importance of leading 
the Irish people to look up to their repre- 
sentatives as persons who really and truly 
expressed the feelings of the great bulk of 
the population. In England, as their Lord- 
ships knew, that was the case; for even 
those who were most clamorous for further 
changes could not deny that the English 
representation, as a whole, was identified 
in sentiment, in feeling, and in opinion 
with the great body of the people. In Ire- 
land, however, even more than in this coun- 
try, it was important that the people should 
look to their representatives in Parliament 
to explain their grievances, and to bring 
their feelings and wishes under the notice 
of the Legislature, instead of endeavour- 
ing to gain their objects by out-of-door 
agitation. The great misfortune of Ireland 
for many years had been the habit of the 
people to endeavour to carry out their views 
by a system of outdoor agitation, instead 
of trusting to their representatives; and if 
Parliament wished to transfer the alle- 
giance of the people from self-constituted 
agitators and redressers of imaginary 
wrongs to their representatives in Parlia- 
ment, they must create a body of const 
tuents so numerous, that the Irish people 
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might fairly look up to those chosen by 
them as their real representatives. But, 
if this was admitted to be necessary, it 
might also be necessary to depart in some 
degree from the principles upon which the 
English franchise was constructed. It was 
not a fair comparison to say, that in Eng- 
land a 207. interest was required for a cer- 
tain length of time, while in Ireland a 101. 
interest was to give the right of voting. 
With regard to the state of society and 
the general diffusion of wealth, this coun- 
try differed widely from Ireland, and 
they must vary their system accordingly; 
but it did not follow that they were 
supplying a deficiency of numbers by 
what the noble Lord called throwing 
in rubbish to make it up. They found 
that in Ireland there was not that middle 
class of proprietors which formed so im- 
portant an element in the body politic of 
England; and in the absence of such an 
element they must take the best course in 
their power. He was persuaded that if 
their Lordships looked upon the matter in 
this light, they would find that it was ab- 
solutely necessary to give a franchise rest- 
ing upon occupation. If they did not, 
upon some principle or other, adopt an al- 
teration in the franchise, they certainly 
would not secure the requisite number of 
voters for the due representation of the 
country. What the amount of the fran- 
chise ought to be was a question for sub- 
sequent consideration; but he trusted that 
when their Lordships came to consider the 
Bill in Committee, he would be able to 
show no insufficient reasons for the pro- 
visions of the measure as it stood. All 
that he now wished to advert to was 
the absolute necessity, in some shape or 
other, of adopting the principle of a quali- 
fication founded upon occupation, if they 
wished to retain that number of electors 
which was absolutely necessary to make 
representation anything more than a de- 
lusion and a faree. If, then, they took 
occupation, was it possible to adopt a better 
test of the value of that occupation than 
rating to the poor-rate, coupled with actual 
payment of the rates? The noble Lord 
was desirous of substituting the test of 
rent; but he (Earl Grey) thought it would 
be impossible to make a more injudicious 
alteration; for it was notorious that it had 
been too much the habit in Ireland to let 
land at rents serewed up by competition to 
nominal amounts far beyond what was ac- 
tually paid. Tenants had learned the habit 
of promising rents, of which, except in the 
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best years, they never paid, though they 
paid as much as they could. If, there- 
fore, they made the franchise depend upon 
the amount of rent, they gave a direct 
bonus to this system of charging nominal 
rents; and by its means persons who 
wished to establish political influence might 
detain the voters in a state of absolute de- 
pendence; but, on the other hand, by tak- 
ing rating coupled with the actual payment 
of rates as the test, they had a far better 
security for the establishment of a bond 
fide franchise. He grounded his defence 
of the principle of an occupation franchise 
upon these two simple considerations : 
first, that they must make the represen- 
tation a reality by giving the franchise to 
a certain number of voters; and, secondly, 
that in the actual state of things with re- 
gard to the occupation of land in Ireland, 
if they wished to constitute such a body 
of constituents they had no other resource 
than an occupation franchise. 

Lorv STANLEY, in explanation, said, 
that he had before stated, that although 
he objected to excluding the consideration 
of property altogether from the question of 
extending the Irish constituency, he did 
not object to an addition to that constitu- 
ency by a plan similar to that established 
in England by what was commonly known 
as the ‘‘ Chandos clause,’’ which formed 
an occupation franchise, based on the pay- 
ment of rent to a certain amount. 

Eart GREY observed that that admis- 
sion at once swept away three-fourths of 
the noble Lord’s arguments; for he had 
contended at great length that this Bill 
would introduce an entirely new kind of 
franchise, and that the 8/. rating principle 
was altogether wrong. It appeared, how- 
ever, that the question between the noble 
Lord and himself was merely whether 81. 
was or was not too low an amount at which 
to fix the franchise. The noble Lord had 
asked whether, if there were not more 
than 1,000 voters in the county of Mayo 
who were not paupers, the pauper con- 
stituency ought to have the power of re- 
turning Members for that county, thus 
implying that the principle of the Bill was 
that paupers should have a part in return- 
ing representatives to Parliament. He 
(Earl Grey) thought, however, that a mea- 
sure which provided that a voter should 
not only be rated to the relief of the poor, 
but should also be required to pay the rate 
for the relief of others, was hardly open to 
the imputation of creating a pauper con- 
stituency. Those who relieved paupers 
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could scarcely be considered paupers them- 
selves. The noble Lord had expressed 
strong objection to the Bill, because, he 
said, it would place upon the list of voters 
persons holding a certain amount of pro- 
perty whether they desired it or not, and 
without any agency or interference of their 
own. He (Earl Grey) must say, from his 
own experience, being the representative 
of a county which had been frequently con- 
tested, that he considered this the most 
valuable part of the Bill; for, if there was 
one point in respect of which the English 
Reform Act was clearly defective, it was 
with regard to the system of annual regis- 
tration. The principle of annual registra- 
tion required that each individual voter 
should take certain trouble in claiming and 
maintaining his vote, and power of objec- 
ing to the vote was given; so that unless 
a voter belonged to one or other of the 
parties into which a county was divided, 
the probability was that he would never 
have a vote at all. The effect of this sys- 
tem, as he had himself seen, was to keep 
up in the interval between elections no 
small excitement, to lead to considerable 
disturbance of the public peace, and to 
great annoyance and expense. Ile con- 
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sidered that if they wished to improve the 
English Reform Bill, the first thing they 
should do was to get rid of the whole 
machinery of revising barristers and an- 
nual registrations, and to introduce a sys- 
tem of self-working registration analogous 


to that proposed by this Bill. Te had 
contested a county before the Reform Bill, 
and he remembered how great was the in- 
convenience of the system of voting re- 
quired from being entered upon the land- 
tax schedule. If the ratebook came to 
supply the place of the registry, the sys- 
tem would, in point of fact, be brought to 
that which the land-tax schedule would 
have been in the old time, before the Re- 
form Bill, supposing no land tax had been 
redeemed. A list, framed for the purpose 
of taxation, upon which no man would 
voluntarily place himself if he could avoid 
it, would be the best test of the right to 
vote; and when he considered the great 
advantage of getting rid of the chicanery, 
expense, and disturbance of the public 
peace which must arise from any system 
of contested registration for merely elec- 
tioneering purposes, he held it would be 
cheaply purchased by giving a man the 
right of voting whether he was desirous of 
itor not. Ile regarded the right of voting 
in a free country as part of the duty of 
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every person who possessed the franchise, 
In the ancient republics, the exercise of 
the political franchise was made, as he 
thought wisely, not a matter of choice, 
but of duty. He looked upon it as a duty, 
and he thought that the Legislature ought 
not to encourage the cowardly feeling which 
made men shirk the performance of such 
an important public obligation, and to de. 
prive that moderate and impartial class of 
voters who were not committed to any poli- 
tical faction, but who felt a real interest in 
the welfare of the country, and gave such 
power to the extreme partisans on the one 
side or the other. Having offered these 
observations upon the principle of the mea- 
sure, he should reserve any discussion of 
its details until the House went into Com. 
mittee. 

The Eart of DESART deprecated the 
introduction of such a measure at the pre- 
sent moment, and said that had there been 
a wish to check the growing desire in Ire- 
land for improvement and tranquillity, no 
better means could have been found for 
that purpose than the agitation of questions 
of political right. He attributed the com- 
parative smallness of the constituency to 
the dislike among Irish farmers to avail 
themselves of the franchise, because it was 
a privilege which they felt must draw them 
into collision with the priest or the land- 
lord. He objected to the Bill because it 
fixed an inadequate franchise; and he 
warned the House that the first aim of all 
revolutionists was to separate the repre- 
sentation from property, and confer it upon 
numbers. Political agitation and excite- 
ment were the real causes which prevented 
the resources of Ireland from being de- 
veloped; and he must be permitted to say 
that these evils should have been struck 
at. They might be remedied, no doubt, 
in time; but the remedy should not be 
tried at the risk of forcing all classes into 
the danger of electioneering tumults. But 
there was a great imperial question at 
stake in this Bill. It was a measure which 
would affect one-sixth of the representation 
in the Imperial Parliament; and English- 
men were not altogether so passive as to 
submit to what they would consider an n- 
justice when they found a great advance in 
privilege made in Ireland. For instance, 
under the Chandos clause, an Englishman 
who paid 49/. a year rent had not a vote; 
and he would naturally consider himself 
unequally treated if he discovered that, up- 
on the other side of the Channel, Irishmen 
rated at 8/. only—half of which only pro- 
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bably was paid—had the franchise. Would 
he not ask, ‘“‘has the Irishman proved 
himself so capable of being entrusted with 
great political rights that he should be con- 
sidered six times my superior ?’’ The very 
magnitude of the difference was a strong 
argument against the Bill. He admitted 
there was a difference in the relation of 
property’; but, on the other hand, the Irish 
occupier really paid only 4J. rates, for the 
landlord paid the other 47. But he was 
opposed to the Bill, because its introdue- 
tion at the present moment would tend to 
inflict great evils upon the country by turn- 
ing the attention of farmers from the pur- 
suits of industry and improvement, to which 
they were now devoting themselves, to po- 
litieal chimeras held up by interested agita- 
tors. Societies, under the title of Tenant 
Protection Societies, were directing ener- 
getic efforts against all property in Ire- 
land; and he regretted to say that in his 
part of the country the Roman Catholic 
clergy had been taking a most active part 
inthe movement. It was right, however, 
that he should state that he met among 
that body, and among others, with persons 
who had taken a very different course, and 
who had given him cordial and able assist- 
ance in supporting the cause of order. But 
he was sorry to say that the efforts of right- 
minded Roman Catholic clergymen were 
counterbalanced by the many Roman Ca- 
tholie priests who were seeking to lead the 
people on to the destruction of order. He 
denied that there was any necessity for 
urging so dangerous a change. Did jus- 
tice require it? Where was the justice of 
forcing men, now devoting themselves to 
industry and improvement, to come into 
collision with intimidators? Where was 
the justice of swamping those who pos- 
sessed property, by establishing a semi- 
pauperised constituency of 8I. voters ? 
Surely this was not justice. In going 
into Committee upon the Bill, he should 
mistrust everything; but he hoped that at 
that stage such Amendments would be 
made in the measure as would secure some 
advantage being derived from it. 

The Hart of ST. GERMANS said, 
that his views of the measure differed in 
Some respects from those of the Govern- 
ment, and still more from those of the 
noble Lord (Lord Stanley). It appeared 
tohim that the noble Lords opposite, in 
pointing out the evils of the existing state 
of the law, too much overlooked the de- 
fects of the present Bill, while, on the 
other hand, the noble Lord and noble Earl 
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who had preceded him, in objecting to the 
defects of the Bill, altogether overlooked 
the evils which the Bill proposed to remedy. 
The principle of the measure was to en- 
large the county constituency of Ireland 
by a simple and easily ascertained qualifi- 
cation, and to extend to that country the 
system of registration which had worked 
so satisfactorily in England. Now, the 
system of registration in England had 
worked well; it had given great satisfac- 
tion; and to this part of the measure he 
apprehended little.or no opposition would 
be offered. As to the county constituency 
of Ireland, in 1829, before the disqualifi- 
cation of the 40s. freeholders, that consti- 
tuency numbered about 116,000 voters; 
by the disqualification of the 40s. free- 
holders, this number was reduced to 
35,000 voters; that number had been 
raised by the Reform Bill to about 90,000, 
but had since been gradually and steadily 
decreasing. In 1842 it numbered only 
60,000, and at the present moment it did 
not exceed 27,000 voters for the whole of 
the Irish counties. He would ask their 
Lordships whether this was not a mere 
mockery of representation ? he would ask 
whether it was safe to base a representa- 
tive government upon such a limited con- 
stituency ? Let him give a few particular 
examples: the county of Kilkenny, with a 
population of 183,349, had but 481 vo- 
ters; King’s County, with a population of 
146,857, but 1,130; Mayo, with a popu- 
lation of 388,837, but 1,118; Queen’s 
County, with a population of 153,930, but 
456; Waterford, with a population of 
172,971, but 306. It was clearly impos- 
sible that such a state of things could 
safely continue. He was very far from 
saying that the constituency of any coun- 
try should bear a fixed or definite propor- 
tion to its population; he should think this 
a most dangerous principle to lay down; 
but, on the other hand, he quite agreed 
with the noble Earl opposite, that nothing 
could be more dangerous than a constitu- 
ency so small that it practically effected a 
mere nominal representation of the people; 
so small as to be quite incapable of resist- 
ing those undue influences the apprehen- 
sion of which so weighed with the objec- 
tors to this Bill. It seemed to him that the 
apprehension thus expressed of the effect of 
undue influence was precisely the strongest 
possible reason for a measure which, by 
enlarging the constituency, tended to raise 
it above those influences which told with 
so much greater effect upon a small consti- 
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tueney. It appeared to him, then, that it 
was absolutely essential to enlarge the 
county constituency of Ireland; and he 
could not at all admit that because by a 
particular qualification adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of this country the consti- 
tuency of Ireland was increased, the 
people of England would therefore set 
up a claim for the extension of the 
same qualification to themselves. Having 
said thus much in support of the princi- 
ple and main provisions of the Bill, he 
had to state that he was not at all satisfied 
with the amount of rating proposed. He 
believed it would be found that the 8I. 
ratepayers in Ireland were not, as a body, 
in those solvent and independent cireum- 
stances which made it safe to entrust them 
with the franchise. It was his opinion 
that if you retained the 8/. qualification 
you should make it an 8J. qualification 
upon the value of the house, apart from 
land; but if you combined the value of 
the land with the tenement in the qualifi- 
cation, that you should make that qualifi- 
cation not 8/., but 127. From a eareful 
consideration of the report of the Census 
Commissioners of 1841, he wassatisfied that 
the adoption of the former principle would 
give a very sufficient constituency, a con- 
stituency, making the requisite deductions 
for unpaid rates, double holdings, and 
widows, not fewer in number than 200,000, 
a number quite adequate to countervail the 
undue influences apprehended by noble 
Lords near him. The second clause hav- 
ing been happily thrown over by the noble 
Marquess, it was unnecessary for him to 
make any observations respecting it. The 
proposition to confer votes upon 5/. tene- 
ments for life appeared to him a dangerous 
principle, as being calculated to lead to the 
creation of fictitious voters. The noble 
Earl near him had assigned the absence 
of petitions, of excitement on this sub- 
ject, as a reason against the Bill; now, 
that very circumstance struck him as a 
strong argument why their Lordships, 
thus exempt from any pressure from 
without, should seize the favourable occa- 
sion for settling this long-vexed question, 
and he trusted that all parties in Parlia- 
ment, by waiving respectively any extreme 
views, and consenting to some moderate 
compromise, would gratify the reasonable 
expectations and just hopes of the Irish 
people. Most happily, the conduct of this 
country towards Ireland under her recent 
afflictions had created a far kinder senti- 
meut in her people towards us, and he ear- 
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nestly hoped that Parliament would not 
chill the naseent affection by refusin 

to settle a question which, if not settled 
now, would remain a source of heartburn. 
ing and discontent, and a stumbling-block 
in the way of improvement. 

The Eartof WICKLOW would not enter 
into any details, the consideration of which 
had better be defered to the Committee, 
He had heard from the noble Marquess 
with great pleasure the intention of the 
Government to remove that obnoxious 
clause, which he was only astonished to 
observe had been forced into a Bill eman- 
ating from the Government. He was sur. 
prised, nevertheless, to hear from the noble 
Lord opposite that such were his objections 
to the measure altogether, that unless great 
improvements were made, he should move 
its rejection on the third reading. He was 
sorry to hear that; although he (the Earl 
of Wicklow) had himself some amend- 
ments to propose, he could not bring him- 
self to an entire disapproval. He purposely 
avoided now discussing the amount of the 
qualification; but when the Bill was in 
Committee he should give his best atten- 
tion to the subject, and he was determined 
to vote for whatever appeared on full dis- 
cussion to be the proper amount to be 
adopted, and which did not too much limit 
the numbers of the constituency. When 
the Bill went into Committee, he hoped 
that no attempt would be made to raise 
the registration beyond a fair and reason- 
able valuation; but that one should be 
adopted which should give a considerable 
increase in the number of electors in Ire- 
land, without swamping the country with 
the description of constituencies such as 
he feared would come into existence if the 
Bill remained in its present condition. 

The Eart of St. GERMANS wished it 
to be understood that he considered it of 
great importance that the qualification 
should be based upon a townland and not 
a tenement valuation, and he hoped the 
Government would introduce some provi- 
sion to that effect. 

The Eart of GLENGALL was under- 
stood to suggest that the franchise should 
be based on the townland and not on the 
tenement valuation; but his opinion was, 
and he thought he could prove it, if neces- 
sary, to the satisfaction of the House, that 
within the law as it stood at present there 
were ample means for obtaining a suff- 
cient constituency, if the gentry and ten- 
antry could be got to overcome their great 
disinclination to register. But it could 
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not be done. Notices might be served, 
but nobody would attend. A remarkable 
ease had occurred in the city of Cork, 
where, immediately after the last election, 
3,000 notices were served, but not more 
than 200 on each side came before the re- 
vising barrister. The cause of this was, 
that for eighteen years the country was 
agitated by the late Mr. O’Connell, and 
the people were told that if they abetted 
that agitation they would, instead of being 
occupiers, become the owners of the soil. 
“Stand fast,’’ the words which revolu- 
tionised America, was the command which 
they received, and being tormented then 
on one side by the priests and agitators, 
and on the other by their landlords, and 
moreover finding themselves deceived by 
their leaders, they became thoroughly dis- 
gusted with their electoral privilege, and 
wished merely to be let alone by both par- 
ties. But if they passed this Bill, the old 
system would be revived, and a set of men 
such as they had recently got rid of would 
again be foisted upon Parliament. They 


would at once carry their votes to the 
Treasury; acting upon the free-trade prin- 
ciple, having bought them in the cheapest 
market they would endeavour to sell them 


in the dearest. The first movement of 
those who would be returned to Parliament 
under the present Bill, would be to attack 
the Irish Church. The English Church 
would then speedily follow. He objected 
to this Bill, because it vitiated the prin- 
ciple of the Emancipation Act, which fixed 
a10l. franchise. It also vitiated the Re- 
form Bill, which based the franchise on 
property and tenure. It would base the 
vote on an occupation without tenure, while 
in France a three years’ residence was re- 
quired. Against that principle of mere 
occupancy Lord J. Russell had warned 
Parliament in 1841, and now that noble 
Lord and his Colleagues had introduced it 
in a Government Bill. But certainly the 
present were times in which noble Lords 
changed their opinions and ate up their 
words with such voracity as to cause him 
serious alarm lest some of them should die 
of indigestion. He objected to two classes 
of rated occupiers having votes in Ireland, 
namely, small tenants at will and small 
joint tenants. They would swamp the real 
yeomanry in Ireland. Mr. Fox said, that 
was the best franchise which included the 
largest amount of independent electors, and 
excluded the greatest number of those de- 
pendent. In that he strongly concurred. 
He thought the Bill should be delayed 
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until an improved system of valuation 
was introduced into Ireland. To found 
a Bill upon the present system of valua- 
tion was absurd, inasmuch as it differed 
not only in every county, but in every 
electoral division. Let their Lordships 
beware lest, having introduced this prin- 
ciple, they would soon have to extend it to 
England. He was convinced that they were 
not prepared at one stroke to increase 
the Irish franchise to four times what 
the Reform Bill contemplated, and double 
what it was during the existence of the 
40s. franchise; and yet that would be the 
result of the Bill. The reasons why the 
Government had brought in the present 
Bill were evident. Last winter the repre- 
sentation of the city of Cork became va- 
cant, and to the great surprise of the Go- 
vernment a protectionist was returned. 
Subsequently Mr. J. O’Connell proposed 
to retire from Limerick, when it was as- 
certained that a similar result was likely 
there. Then the Member for Mayo thought 
of going to serve Her Majesty in the Falk- 
land Islands, but the tendencies of the con- 
stituency induced him to retain his seat. 
Having received these three hints, Govern- 
ment set about preparing a Bill by means 
of which they proposed to obtain coute qui 
coute thirty or forty additional votes from 
Ireland. 

The Marquess of WESTMEATH did 
not believe in the sincerity of the motives 
which Government had assigned for bring- 
ing this measure forward. The noble Earl 
(Earl Grey) had said that one reason why 
the present constituency was so small was, 
that Irish landlords did not grant leases. 
Where did the noble Earl find that? It 
was notorious, on the contrary, that the 
tenants preferred not having leases. It 
was rather extravagant then for a Minister 
of the Crown to come forward and impute 
the want of leases to the resident proprie- 
tors, and to assign that as a reason for 
bringing forward this Bill, when the fact 
was quite the contrary. The Bill was to 
take effect from the 13th of November, 
but no dependence could be placed on any 
valuation which existed at present. He 
defied the Government to show that they 
could with any consistency press the mea- 
sure one more stage, unless they had a 
uniform system of valuation with regard to 
the poor-rate. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE stated 
that a valuation was going on, and as soon 
as it was effected it should be adopted un- 
der this Bill. 
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The Marquess of WESTMEATH said, 
that was a very indefinite promise, and he 
was satisfied they might look for years be- 
fore they saw any uniform valuation. 

The Eart of WICKLOW reminded the 
noble Marquess that it was stated in evi- 
dence before the Committee on the Irish 
Poor Law last year, that a general and 
uniform valuation would be completed in 
eighteen months. If this was then the 
case, surely it should be done now. 

The Marquess of WESTMEATH con- 
ceived then that it was the bounden duty 
of the Government at once to bring in a 
Bill to effect such valuation. 

On Question, Resolved in the Afirma- 
tive. 

Bill read 24, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House on Friday, 
June 21. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 
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FACTORIES BILL. 


Order for Committee read. 

The House resolved itself into Commit- 
tee on this Bill. 

Mr. ELLIOT rose to move the Amend- 
ment of which he had given notice, and 
stated that the great alarm which was felt 
by the operatives as well as the owners of 
factories in the part of the country with 
which he was more immediately connected, 
rendered it necessary that he should re- 
quest the House to grant him their in- 


dulgence for a short time whilst he endea- | 


voured to put before them the position in 
which all parties connected with these fac- 
tories would be placed should the Bill now 
before the House pass into a law. He 
had presented a number of petitions against 
this Bill from the operatives in the several 
factories in the town of Hawick and In- 
nerleithen, as well as from their masters. 


He had also presented that evening a pe- | 


tition from thirty-four millowners in the 
counties of Roxburgh, Berwickshire, Sel- 
kirkshire, and Peebles. The operatives 
stated—and he wished the House to know 
that this was a statement in the truth of 
which all concurred, however much they 


might be opposed to the system of relay | 
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working—that the immediate effect of the 
change would be to cause the disch 

of one-third of the entire number of relay 
workers; that these poor people thus 
thrown out of employ from no fault of 
their own, but merely in consequence of 
this lamentable course of legislation, must, 
in many instances, be thrown on the pa. 
rish, no other means of employment being 
open to them. These people were at pre. 
sent, and have for years past been, work. 
ing in this manner, contentedly and hap. 
pily, and thus providing a subsistence not 
only for themselves but their families, All 
this, for some reason he could not under. 
stand, was now to be put an end to, and 
these industrious, and hitherto contented, 
people were to be ruined and sent to seek 
parish support ; and he would here men- 
tion that the parochial board of Wilton, 
seeing that the number of persons claiming 
relief would be so greatly increased, had 
also sent a petition which he had presented 
this evening, praying that the Bill might 
not pass. Now, he wished to know why 
such a calamity as this was to be thrown 
on a large manufacturing district ? When 
he asked this question he was told that 
great inconvenience arose from working 
by relays: first, that the women, young 
persons, and children, were kept hanging 
about the mills for fifteen or sixteen hours, 
because they could not go home during 
their intervals of rest, and, being thus left 
to themselves to wander about the streets, 
they were led into idleness, which was fol- 
lowed by demoralisation. Secondly, that 
the inspectors found it impossible to pre- 
vent the women and young persons from 
working in several different mills, thus 
evading the laws which fixes their labour 
to ten hours. He did not consider that 
these objections should have been urged 
by the English Inspectors. He fully be- 
| lieved inconvenience had been, and must 
| have been, felt under the system as it was 
| manages, or rather mismanaged, in the 
north of England. He would read to the 
| House an extract from the report of Mr. 
Horner, dated the 30th April, 1849. Mr. 
Horner says— 





“I may give, as an example of this mode of 
| working by shifts, a case I met with in one of the 


| mills working upon this plan, which I inspected 


on the 8th of March. Out of 335 young persons 
| and women there employed, I found 213 who be- 
| gan work at 6 o’clock in the morning, and were 
| at work in the mill as late as half-past 7 in the 
| evening. They had, of course, their hour-and-a- 
| half for meals, as required by the Act, and, be- 
sides that, they were sent out of the mill, some 
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from half-past 10 to 12, some from 11 to 1, some 
from 2 to 4, some from 4 to 6, and some came at 
6 in the morning, worked till breakfast time at 
g, came back again at half-past 8, and after work- 
ing half an hour were sent out again from 9 till 
ll o'clock.” 

Mr. Horner then compared this system of 
working with the advantages of working 
ten consecutive hours. No one would 
doubt that, under a system like this, in- 
conveniences such as he had described 
must arise; but this was not the fault of 
working by relays, but the fault of the 
system by which relays were worked. A 
totally different system prevailed in his 
(Mr. Elliot’s) part of the country, and all 
inconvenience was avoided by the rules in 
operation in the factories, in the welfare of 
which he felt so strong an interest. There 
the system was simple and plain. Each 
set between the hours of 53 in the morn- 
ing and 8} in the evening were out of the 
nill either three or three and a half con- 
secutive hours. There was no running 
out and in of the mill, as described by Mr. 
Horner. There was no loitering about the 
streets, and there was no difficulty in ascer- 
taining whether the women and young 
children who worked in one mill were also 
employed in others. The consequence 


was, the system had worked to the satis- 
faction of all parties, whether masters, 


operatives, or inspector. Mr. Stuart, the 
late inspector, approved of it, seeing, as 
he did, that the mills could work a great 
many more hours without any infringement 
of the spirit of the Act, and that a much 
larger number of persons could be employ- 
ed. Mr. Stuart also approved of this sys- 
tem for a reason which he (Mr. Elliot) 
considered so creditable to the manufac- 
turers in his part of the country that he 
would read an extract from one of Mr. 
Stuart’s reports on the subject. [The 
hon. Member then read the extract, in 
which Mr. Stuart stated, that during the 
late period of great depression of trade, 
the manufacturers at Hawick, and at other 
places in the south and west of Scotland, 
had kept up the whole number of their 
relay workers during the time that their 
mills were working short time, in order 
that by earning a reduced rate of wages 
for the few hours they worked, all might 
be in receipt of such a sum as would keep 
them off the parish.] He begged to call 
to the recollection of the House, that 
hitherto all interference with adult labour 
has been disclaimed by those who have 
supported this description of legislation. 
Protection to women, young persons, and 
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children had been the professed intention 
of the noble Lord, and all interference 
with adult labour had been denied and dis- 
claimed; but he (Mr. Elliot) would show 
the House not only that this Bill was level- 
led at adult labour, but that Mr. Horner, 
the Inspector of Factories, knew full well 
that such a Bill must go that length, and 
that the intention is not confined to the 
object it professes, but is intended to shut 
the factories after ten hours’ work. Mr. 
Horner said, in his report, dated the 31st 
Oct., 1838— 

“Tt has been plausibly set forth by some per- 
sons that there would be great advantages to 
trade were the mills to be enabled by relays to 
work thirteen or fourteen hours a day. No one 
doubts that the longer manufacturing machinery 
can be kept in motion, the greater will be the 
produce ; and if it could be kept going all the 
twenty-four hours of each day, without compro- 
mising the physical and moral health of the hu- 
man beings by which it is worked, no one would 
dream of interfering with it. But the far greater 
proportion of mills cannot work without the aid 
of children, or of young persons or women ; and 
the Legislature has decided that such persons 
shall be protected against the temptations held 
out to them by the capitalists to work in a man- 
ner that is inconsistent with a sound healthy state 
of the population, morally and physically—that is 
the whole of the question.” 

He (Mr. Elliot) begged to call the atten- 
tion of the House to this declaration of Mr. 
Horner, and let them remember that this 
Bill allows of no women or young children 
to be employed in mills for more than the 
ten and a half hours, between six in the 
morning and six in the evening, one hour 
and a half being allowed for meal times— 
and consequently if Mr. Horner’s statement 
is true, the motive power of the mill can be 
in operation for no longer time. When- 
ever he (Mr. Elliot) had urged that it 
would be better to exempt the mills in his 
part of the country, he was told that it was 
impossible to have one law for one part of 
the country, and another for another: that 
it would be unjust to allow these mills to 
work fifteen hours, whilst others were re- 
stricted to ten; and that if this were done, 
the manufacturers in the north of England 
would have just cause of complaint. He 
entirely denied this position. The injustice 
was all upon the mills in his part of the 
country, and the manufacturers would be 
ruined if so dealt with. The promoters of 
the present Bill profess to put all upon an 
equality; whilst, in fact, they are doing pre- 
cisely the reverse. The mills in the north 
of England were owned by great capitalists, 
and every body who knew anything of trade 
or the manufacturing interest knew that 
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small capitalists, and that it was therefore 
necessary that small capitalists should put 
forth all their energies, and use every ex- 


ertion to compete with their more fortunate | 


brethren; and this they had done, and done 
successfully. They were left comparatively 
free of restriction, and by their enterprise 


and energy they have succeeded in keeping | 


in employment a large number of people 
who are now to be forbid to earn their bread. 


Ile would now state another disadvantage | 
to which they were to be subject. The} 


mills in his part of the country were water 
mills, turned by streams greatly affected, 
as regards floods, by rain falling in the 
hills, and also as rapidly affected by the in- 
ereased surface drainage of the hills them- 
selves. One day the river would rise so 
rapidly as to stop the mills, and in a day 
or two more there would be a deficiency of 
water. In order to remedy this latter evil, 
the millowners had erected steam-engines 
and long chimneys to assist their water- 
power so as to secure the fifteen hours 
work allowed by law; and now that this has 
been done they are to be told that their 
capital thus invested is to be thrown away, 
and that they shall work no more than ten 
hours. Coalin his county were so dear 


that they could not work their mills en- 
tirely by steam—steam could only be used 


as an auxiliary. In summer the water ran 


exceedingly low; in winter there were great | 
torrents, and the mills were sometimes | 


stopped by ice for a length of time; so that 
it would be impossible for them to recover 
the lost time by the permission to work an 
extra hour a day for five days in the week. 
Against that they had to compete with the 
mills of the north of England, where, the 


s ! 
inspector stated, nothing had been lost by | 
the shortening of time, as they were en- | 
abled, by greater energy and driving their | 


5 
machines at a greater rate, to manufacture 


as large a quantity of goods in ten hours 
as they had formerly done ina longer time. 
It was impossible for the manufacturers in 
his distriet to increase their speed a single 
inch; they must go plodding on at the rate 
only which the supply of water would allow; 
and yet they were told that they were 
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once to be proscribed by this change of 
system. Another objectionable part of the 


| measure was that which fixed the hour for 


the commencement and stopping of the 
mills. In winter, it was impossible to say 
exactly when a water mill could commence 
work; the ice prevented it; and in the dry 
season it was impossible to say when they 
might be obliged to stop, as the water 
might run short at any time. It was cer. 
tain that the measure, if carried in this 
form, would ruin the small millowners, 
and throw a large population entirely out 
of work. It was said that one law ought 
_ to regulate all the country; but when that 
law operated differently in different parts 
| of the country, it was evident it could not 
| suit the whole. He protested against the 
extension of the Bill to his part of the 
; country; and as the best means of prevent- 
|ing it he would move the Amendment of 
| which he had given notice. 

| Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 8, 
| to leave out from the word ‘ That,” to 
| the end of the clause, in order to insert the 
| words— 


| «Tt shall not be lawful for young persons and 
| females to be employed or to work in any Factory 
for more than ten hours daily between half-past 
five o’clock in the morning and half-past eight 
o’clock in the evening ; and it shall be lawful for 
said young persons and females to work by sets or 
| relays: Provided always, That each such set or 
| relay shall during the hours between half-past five 
in the morning and half-past eight in the evening, 
be absent from the Factory fora period of not less 
| than three consecutive hours: Provided always, 
| That on Saturdays the period of work of such 
young persons or females shall not exceed eight 
| consecutive hours, exclusive of meal times, be- 
tween the hours of half-past five in the morning 
and four in the afternoon,” 


instead thereof. 

Sir G. GREY said, the Amendment 
was directly contrary to the whole spirit 
and purport of the Bill. He quite ad- 
|mitted that a general law of this kind 
| might operate with some inequality in dif- 
ferent parts of the country; but that was 
an objection not to this Bill only, but to 
all legislation on the subject. The hon. 
| Gentleman had raised the whole question 

—-whether there should be any legislation 
at all on the subject, or, at all events, 


placed on an equality with the mills of| whether it should apply to mills worked by 


England, and that it would be a great 
hardship to allow them to run longer hours. 
He appealed to the House against this in- 
justice. The system of relays was no new 


water power, or to those situate in Scot- 
‘land. If he thought there was a specia 
|  faeg d 
case for exemption, the best mode woul 
be to propose it in a separate clause, not 


system; it had existed in various forms for | to propose an alteration of the measure, 
thirty years; and now the manufactories | entirely different from its object, which 
which had practised it successfully were at | would have the effect of sanctioning relays 
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throughout the whole kingdom, subject 
only to the qualification that the hands 
should be absent three hours during the 
day. Looking at its physical effects, the 
relay system was unobjectionable ; but 
when its moral effects were considered, 
also the object contemplated by Parliament 
in passing the Act of 1847, namely, to 
secure the evening hours to the factory 
workers, an object which was productive 
of great advantage—he could not admit 
the principle of relays. The insertion of 
this clause would produce a very material 
alteration of the law as it stood, and it 
would be better to leave the law in its pre- 
sent state than to consent to a distinct 
legislative enactment that for fifteen hours 
these parties might be kept away from 
their homes. With respect to water mills, 
there was a clause to be considered here- 
after in which the Committee might con- 
sider whether it was desirable to begin at 
alater hour in winter. There was also a 
clause with reference to making up time 
which had been lost, whether by a deficient 
or an over-abundant supply of water. He 
certainly regretted that any parties should 
be put to inconvenience. Were all manu- 


factories as well regulated as those referred 
to by his hon. Friend, there would be no 


oceasion for any law at all on the subject; 
but they were conducted very differently in 
crowded cities; and if a law of this kind 
were passed, it would be very difficult to 
exempt particular mills. But the proposal 
was to establish the relay system through- 
out all the manufacturing districts, and ex- 
tend it to all the mills now subject to re- 
striction; although that system had only 
lately been tried; and he certainly could 
not consent to this proposal. 

Mr. ELLIOT said, he had not made 
the statement solely with reference to 
Scotland. If the right hon. Gentleman 
would allow him to introduce a clause ex- 
empting the district he had referred to, he 
would be most happy to take the sugges- 
tion and withdraw the clause he had now 
proposed. 

Mr. FERGUS said, that if one thing 
was more to be deprecated than another, 
it was different laws for different parts of 
the country. He should not only vote 
against any restriction of the Ten Hours 
Act, but under any circumstances he 
should vote against the proposition of the 
hon, Member for Roxburghshire. He re- 
gretted that the right hon. Baronet the 
Home Secretary should have given the 
sanction of his name and the Government 
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authority to any departure whatever from 
the Ten Hours Act. Before sanctioning 
the Bill of the noble Lord the Member for 
Bath, the right hon. Baronet should have 
known what was his own meaning, and 
what was the meaning of the Legislature 
by the enactment of 1847. If it was the 
intention of the Legislature to allow the 
system of relays, the better course would 
have been to bring in a Bill declaring that 
such system should be permitted. If it 
was the intention of the Legislature to limit 
the labour of women and children to ten 
hours, in its ordinary sense, within reason- 
able bounds, further legislation would have 
been better left alone. It could not have 
been intended that the ten hours’ labour re- 
quired from women and children should be 
aggravated by being done at untimely 
hours. He would therefore vote for any 
proposition continuing the Ten Hours Act. 
It was true the half-hour was a very small 
matter for the labourers to give, or the 
manufacturers to obtain; the prosperity of 
the latter or the well-being of the former 
did not depend on any such slender thread; 
but uncertainty in legislation on a subject 
like this was a great evil. His confidence 
in the energy and skill of the manufacturers 
of this country led him to believe that they 
would easily accommodate themselves to 
almost any bonds which the Legislature 
might impose upon them; but nothing could 
reconcile them to legislation which fixed one 
number of hours one year, and another 
number the next. It was quite clear the 
Legislature never intended by the Act of 
1847 that the women and children should 
work ten hours and a half. If, then, they 
legislated for ten hours and a half this 
year, what security was there against its 
being extended to eleven hours next year ? 
He believed that all over the country the 
people were settling down into the ten- 
hour system of working; the restriction 
had produced no harm; and in a very few 
years, the period of working would have 
been regarded the same as twelve or four- 
teen hours was formerly. He would not 
sanction any restriction on the employment 
of machinery or on adult labour; nothing 
was more hostile to a right principle of 
legislation; but he had approved the Ten 
Hours Bill as a measure for the protection 
of those who were unable to protect them- 
selves, and because there were great abuses 
in the way factories were formerly worked. 

Mr. EDWARDS: Having the honour 
to represent one of the most populous and 
important districts in the West Riding, and 
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knowing well the feelings and wishes of 
the people, I may naturally be expected to 
say a few words upon the question; and I 
do not hesitate to do so, under a conviction 
that the House will attend to the few re- 
marks I shall make, being a millowner my- 
self, and having lived amongst these people 
since the day I was born. I hardly ex- 
pected to have to say a word in defence of 
the original Bill of the noble Lord the 
Member for Bath, from what I call the in- 
sidious Amendments, remembering the 
power of argument and eloquence with 
which he advocated the cause of justice 
and humanity on its introduction; for it 
was to him we all looked as the champion 
of the people, to contend for the boon 
which had been conceded by the Legisla- 
ture; and I see no reason why he should 
have deserted us. It is not for me to 
speculate upon the reasons which have in- 
fluenced the noble Lord in sanctioning the 
substitution of another Bill for his own; it 
is sufficient for me to protest against it, 
frustrating as it does the hopes and just 
expectations of the body he represented, 
and I do so in the name of the factory 
operatives of the West Riding. The peti- 


tions for and against that Bill, judging 


from the returns in the Votes, are in the 
proportion of 6 to 1,000—the number of 
signatures, perhaps, about 2 to 1,000-— 
and I feel warranted in asserting, from 
what has recently passed at various meet- 
ings in the country, that not only the bulk 
of the operatives are opposed to this inva- 
sion of the ten-hour principle, but that, 
previous to the publication of the letter 
signed by a manufacturer, the millowners 
and manufacturers, upon the whole, were 
favourable to the Bill of 1847. In York- 
shire, where the relay and shift system has 
not been pursued to any extent, the condi- 
tion of the people is immeasurably im- 
proved by this Act of the Legislature, and 
it is impossible to deny that immeasurable 
benefits have accrued from its provisions, 
both in a social, moral, and physical point 
of view; and are we to be told by a small 
section of the community that this most 
valuable and humane law is about to be re- 
pealed, and the fetters of slavery to be 
riveted again? Before the Act of 1847 
became the law of the land, nothing short 
of utter ruin was predicted by its oppo- 
nents; but how thoroughly have their pre- 
dictions been falsified! I can prove that 
the contrary effect has been produced, and 
to a far greater extent than the most san- 
guine of its supporters could have reason- 
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ably expected; and the measure hayip 
worked satisfactorily, why should we ep. 
deavour to impair or render it nugatory? 4 
great deal has been said respecting the in. 
ducement which this early cessation of ]g. 
bour gives to idleness, depravity, and vice; 
but how is this to be reconciled with the 
fact of the great increase in the number of 
evening schools, and the desire and de. 
termination on the part of young peo. 
ple to acquire a knowledge of reading, 
writing, &e.? Look also at the attendance 
at mutual improvement societies, mecha. 
nics’ institutes, reading rooms, &c., which 
are increasing in number and importaneo 
every year; and, following the advice of a 
large section of this House, ought we not 
to foster and encourage that feeling? If 
not engaged in pursuits of this kind, the 
men are to be seen during many hours of 
the summer evenings busily and happily 
employed, not in beer-shops and public. 
houses—not in rioting and drunkenness, 
but in their cottage gardens, assisted by 
their little boys, whilst the mother and 
sister, perhaps, are profitably employed in 
making clothes for the family, or attending 
to other necessary domestic occupations, 
thereby elevating and improving their con- 
dition, instead of spending their time use- 
lessly in loitering about the factories. Our 
motto in Yorkshire is te ‘ Live and let 
live;” and I trust the same spirit prevails 
throughout the entire kingdom. The late 
Sir Robert Peel—and where could you look 
for better authority ?—proposed ten hours 
in June, 1815; that is, a twelve-and-a-half- 
range, and out of that two hours anda 
half for meals and education, and the peo- 
ple have agitated for ten hours ever since. 
Parliament having granted it, is bound in 
honour to hold to its engagement. Ten 
hours now far exceed ten hours in 1819; 
for during that period machinery has more 
than doubled its speed. Rather than 
accept the proposition of the Government, 
I would hope that this Bill may be thrown 
out altogether, and that the people’s voice 
may be heard during the recess by those 
who have the honour to represent them in 
this House. 

Lorp ASHLEY: Sir, there is one ob- 
servation which I wish to make with re- 
ference to something which has fallen from 
the hon. Gentleman who has just sat dows, 
and I shall never again touch upon the 
subject. He says, that the factory opera 
tives are now deserted by one who was 
once their champion. Now, I never con- 
sidered myself as their champion; but I 
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did consider myself their friend, and I de- 
dare before God that I have done that 
which appeared to me to be best for their 
interests; and every successive hour, and 
all the intelligence I receive, convinces me 
that, by God’s blessing, I have been en- 
abled to judge aright. I may be permitted 
to state, solemnly and before this august 
assembly, that I have sacrificed to them 
almost everything that a public man holds 
dear to him, and now I have concluded by 
giving them that which I prize most of all 
—I have even sacrificed for them my re- 
putation. But in the midst of these pain- 
ful recollections, I have this consolation— 
that I have received letters from many 
operatives in various parts of the country, 
assuring me that I still retain the good 
opinion of great numbers of the people; 
and I have received some resolutions agreed 
to by the delegates of the factory workers 
assembled at Glasgow, who say— 


“ While we cannot approve of any abridgment 
of our present lawful rights, or give our sanction 
to any mutilation of privileges we possess, we are 
at the same time too fully satisfied of the honesty, 
zeal, and self-devotion of Lord Ashley to imagine 
for one moment that his Lordship has deserted 
the interests of those whose welfare he has had so 
long at heart.” 


The House will excuse me for reading this 
passage, but it may show public men that 
amid all the difficulties and disappointments 
that beset them, they have some real con- 


solations. They go on to say— 


“ And whose well-being he has so perseveringly 
promoted—and are convinced that his concur- 
rence with the Government proposition is best cal- 
culated to insure the present safety of the Bill, 
and its future permanency.” 

These parties, therefore, holding to the 
Ten Hours Act as their undoubted right, 
concur with me in thinking that I have 
done wisely in accepting the present com- 
promise for the benefit, that inestimable 
benefit, of the limitation from six to six. 
Now, if the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Roxburghshire is carried ont, it will 
establish, by the votes of this House, the 
very thing which the House has been try- 
ing to prevent. The Bill is brought in to 
get rid of the system of relays; but the 
Amendment would confirm and give to 
them a legal character. The hon. Gentle- 
man admitted that the relay system worked 
badly in England. [Mr. Extuior: I said, 
as practised in England.| I thought the 
Principle and the practice intimately con- 
nected. The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Roxburghshire, in proposing this Amend- 
ment as a general clause, calls upon the 
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House of Commons to affirm that which all 
experience has shown to be unequal and op- 
pressive to the working classes, and which 
is not shown to be required by the opera- 
tives of that district, or conducive to their 
interests. I shall therefore vote against 
the Amendment. 

Mr. W. BROWN: I rise, Sir, to sup- 
port the Motion of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Roxburghshire, feeling desir- 
ous, as far as it is possible, to remove every 
restriction on adult labour. I deprecate 
any attempt to interfere with it by a side 
wind, and am quite at issue with the noble 
Lord the great promoter of the Ten Hours 
Bill as to the best means of benefiting the 
interests of the operative classes, and feel 
assured that any injury sustained by the 
masters must eventually fall on the men 
by the reduction of wages, which must now 
injure those who work by the piece or by 
contract, from the limit in time prescribed 
to the moving power. I see no reason to 
change my mind that this interference with 
labour will have the same bad effect on us 
as the edict of Nantes had upon France; 
probably not so suddenly, but equally sure. 
I cannot help looking at the deplorable 
situation of Bruges, Ghent, and other once 
flourishing manufacturing towns, which are 
now in a state of helpless inactivity. Iam 
satisfied that the noble Lord the promoter 
of this measure has acted throughout with 
honesty of purpose; at the same time he is 
very much misinformed as to the immorality 
produced in manufactories, upon which he 
has based his argument. Misrepresenta- 
tion on this head is too common. A prize 
essay had recently been published by the 
Rev. Henry Worsley, of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and rector of Eaton, Suffolk, on 
the causes of juvenile delinquency; and 
the whole spirit of that essay was a libel 
on, and in hostility to, the manufacturers. 
To this an answer has been published, in a 
letter addressed to the Lord Bishop of Man- 
chester, by the Rev. Franklin Baker, from 
which I will read a few extracts :— 

“ It is sad to think how these practical masses 
of figures in blue books spoil our romances. But 
it cannot be helped. Murder will out—and so 
will truth. Well, the fact is, then, that this wild, 
excited, wealthy, whirling Lancashire, is one of 
the most virtuous—all things considered, perhaps 
the most virtuous—of the counties of England. 
Taking for example the elapsed year of this de- 
cade (1840 to 1847), Chester, Gloucester, Worces- 
ter, Warwick, Somerset—these are the counties 
which carry off the palm of vice. Middlesex, of 
course, from its being the head-quarters of wealth, 
luxury, and fashion, is high on the black list. 
Lancashire, North Lancashire especially, is low 
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down in it, there being only six counties with a 
lower proportion of convicted offenders ; namely, 
Cornwall, Durham, Derby, Northumberland, Cum- 
berland, and Westmoreland. * * * Then comes 
Lancaster—twenty-ninth in the list of forty Eng- 
lish counties—with one in 744; a number which 
contrasts singularly with the returns from some 
of the more Arcadian and agricultural counties. 
“The Rev. J. Clay, the enlightened chaplain of 
the Preston House of Correction, so fully confirms 
this statement in his printed report for the year 
1844, that I subjoin the whole paragraph which 
relates to it : ‘ The connexion between occupation 
and crime is an interesting and important ques- 
tion. Iam not aware that any trade can, in it- 
self, be considered vicious; but if one demands 
more attention than another, leaving the person 
less exposed to the temptations of idleness ; or if, 
on the contrary, an uneducated man’s occupation 
be such as to allow a visit to the alehouse when- 
ever he may be inclined, the probability is greater 
that, in the latter case, bad habits will be formed, 
and criminal acts committed. For the sake of 
throwing such light upon the subject as may be 
derived from the experience of this prison, I have 
availed myself of the information contained in the 
‘ Occupation Abstract’ of the population returns ; 
and have been enabled to draw up a table, intend- 
ed to show the proportion of criminals supplied by 
each of the principal trades, &c., in Preston, 
Blackburn, Chorley, and Burnley. It appears 


that the tendency to crime in the trades enu- 
merated, beginning with the one most productive 
of offence, is in the following series: 1. Grooms, 
coachmen, postboys, &e. ; 2. Bricklayers; 3. Col- 
liers ; 4. Plasterers and slaters, &c.; 5. Labour- 


ers; 6. Painters, plumbers, &.; 7. Machine- 
makers; 8. Weavers; 9. Carters, &c. ; 10. Join- 
ers; 11. Butchers; 12. Blacksmiths ; 13. Calico- 
printers; 14. Factory hands; 15. Sawyers; 16. 
Masons; 17. Tailors; 18. Shoemakers; 19. Do- 
mestics (females) ; 20. Factery hands (females).’ 

‘The lowest proportion of crime is found in 
the counties which are most notorious for their 
largest amount of factory population ; namely, 
Lancashire, the West Riding of Yorkshire, Derby- 
shire, and Nottinghamshire ; whilst the most cri- 
minal are Cheshire, Staffordshire, Worcestershire, 
Gloucestershire, Warwickshire, and Leicestershire, 
on the whole more noted for dispersed and domes- 
tic manufactures. 

“I may also adduce the following testimony to 
the superior character of the factory class, from 
the concluding remarks of the ‘ Report of the As- 
sistant Poor Law Commissioners sent to inquire 
into the state of the population of Stockport,’ 
dated February 9, 1842: ‘ In the course of these 
inquiries, the general character and condition of 
the operatives’employed in the cotton trade have 
been peculiarly objects of our observation. We 
have seen that in an ordinary state of the trade, 
those of the operatives who are employed (as the 
mass of them are) in connexion with steam-power 
and machinery, appear to command, by the value 
of their labour, the means of enjoyment of the 
comforts of life to an extent and degree unknown 
to a large portion of the population of this coun- 
try; and there is little doubt that persons so cir- 
eumstanced must consume, in a degree which far 
exceeds the proportion of their numbers, the na- 
tural produce of this and of foreign countries, 
thereby contributing largely to the prosperity of 
other classes of their countrymen, as well as to 
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those sources of revenue by which the national 
liabilities are in great part sustained. We find, 
in connexion with the large earnings of this class, 
industrious habits of no common stamp, regulated 
and secured in great measure by the peculiar na. 
ture of their employment ; and a degree of intelli. 
gence, already much in advance of other classes 
of the working people, and still growing with the 
general growth of popular education. _ It appears, 
also, that, when in the enjoyment of prosperity, 
they avail themselves, to a great extent, of the ad- 
vantages of provident institutions ; and that partly 
through this, and partly through other circu. 
stances, equally creditable to their character asa 
working people, they avoid almost altogether de. 
pendence upon poor-rates, On the occurrence of 
general distress, we find them neither a pauper. 
ised mass, nor readily admitting pauperism 
amongst them, but struggling against adversity, 
beating far and wide for employment, and in 
many cases leaving their country for foreign 
climates, rather than depend upon any other re. 
sources for subsistence than those of their own in- 
dustry and skill. Those among them who have 
not been able or willing to leave a place where at 
present their labour is of little or no value, have 
been found enduring distress with patience, and 
abstaining, sometimes to the injury of health, from 
making any application for relief; while others, 
who have been driven reluctantly to that ex- 
tremity, we have seen receiving a degree of relief 
sufficient only to support life, often with thankful- 
ness and gratitude, and generally without mur- 
mur or complaint.’ 

“ One other fact, too, must be briefly mention- 
ed, as significant of the beneficial tendency of the 
factory system. It is stated in a ‘ Return from 
474 cotton mills in Manchester and surrounding 
districts, carefully prepared by the proprietors 
and occupiers,’ that ‘ no less than 82} per cent of 
the whole number of factory operatives can read; 
while it appears from the registrar’s returns for 
the whole of England, that about one-half of the 
population do not know how to write their names.’ 
This statement may be left to make its own im- 
pression in behalf of the system which has been 
so much maligned.” 

Lancashire, therefore, if you remove from 
it the Liverpool convictions, which is nots 
manufacturing town, is one of the most 
virtuous in the kingdom. Out of 22,036 
prisoners brought before the magistrates, 
10,707 were committed, a large portion of 
which were Irish. The whole spirit of the 
Rev. Henry Worsley’s essay is a gross 
libel on both the manufacturing masters 
andmen. No one ean doubt, after reading 
Mr. Baker’s pamphlet, that we have been 
enacting laws under the supposition of s 
degree of immorality in factories, which 
has no existence. We must not lose sight 
of the active competitors that thirty years 
of peace have created, and what the power 
of steam has done for them by uniting ma- 
nufacturing districts and coal mines at 
much less expense than formerly—an at- 
vantage we, by our canals and good roads 
in former times, enjoyed almost exclusively. 
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There is France, Switzerland, Prussia, 
Belgium, and the United States, all mak- 
ing rapid advances in manufacturing in- 
dustry. It is true, our operatives are well 
of, and satisfied at present; Lut it arises 
from cheap food, and not in virtue of a 
Ten Hours Bill. Good wages enables 
them to furnish their cottages decently, 
clothe themselves well, and attend to the 
education of their children. It gives them 
self-respect, and makes them better men 
and better subjects, which I much fear 
your enactments will greatly injure. He 
felt strongly on this subject, for interfe- 
rence with industry was robbery of the 
poor. We had prevented trades unions in- 
terfering with the labour of others under 
severe penalties. The spirit of factory 
legislation was nothing but socialism and 
communism enforced by Act of Parliament. 
Could he persuade himself that this Bill 
would be of any advantage to the great 
mass of factory labourers, he would gladly 
support it; but he was convinced that its 
tendency would be the reverse; and Gen- 
tlemen must not be surprised if those whom 
they are now despoiling of their labour, 
their only capital, would by and by think 
themselves justified in asking for a portion 
of their estates. 

Mr. AGLIONBY deprecated the attempt 
that was now made to repeal altogether the 
Act of 1847. He regretted that he was 
obliged to assent to the proposition of the 
Government, for he should have much pre- 
ferred to give to the operatives the entire 
benefit of the Act of 1847. He acknow- 
ledged their full right to the Ten Hours 
Bill, but it would be most unwise in them 
to insist on those rights to the full extent. 
The hon. Member for Halifax had taken 
occasion to find fault with the noble Lord 
the Member for Bath on account of the 
course which he had taken; but he (Mr. 
Aglionby) believed that it was the only 
course by which the intentions of the Le- 
gislature could at all be carried out. The 
hon. Member for Halifax might be a friend 
to the operatives; but he did not think he 
was acting in the most prudent manner for 
them in opposing all compromise. What- 
ever measure the Government passed, re- 
quired to be carried out in good feeling by 
both the masters and operatives. It was 
of the utmost importance to both that the 
question should be speedily settled. He 
looked upon the Amendment as an attempt 
to retrace their steps, and therefore it 
should have all the opposition in his power. 

Mr. J. WILLIAMS wished the hon. 
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Member who moved the Amendment would 
state to the Committee how the petition 
from Hawick which he presented that night 
had been got up, because he understood 
that it was got up by the masters—that 
the men were compelled to sign it, and 
that many had been dismissed from their 
employment for not doing so. A meeting 
had heen held in the town-hall on the sub- 
ject, and it declared by a majority of four 
to one against the relay system. 

Mr. ELLIOT begged the House would 
permit him to explain the circumstance to 
which the hon. Member for Macclesfield 
had referred. He was sorry to again ob- 
trude himself upon the House; but, after 
the charge brought against him by the 
hon. Member, he felt he might without im- 
propriety appeal to the justice of the House 
for a hearing. He felt satisfied he was too 
well known in that House by a large num- 
ber of its Members to admit of its being 
believed that he was capable of coming 
before them upon false pretences. He 
would now state what had occurred. It 


was true that a counter-petition had been 
got up in Hawick, purporting to be signed 
by the workpeople in the mills, and other 
inhabitants, and containing 


allegations 
such as the hon. Member had referred to, 
and further stating that the workpeople 
in Hawick were suffering the most heart- 
rending privations—hundreds being com- 
pelled to be in attendance in or about the 
mills fifteen hours a-day, which, with the 
time for going and coming, made sixteen 
hours out of the twenty-four. This peti- 
tition was forwarded for presentation to 
the noble Lord the Member for Bath, and 
was made over by that noble Lord to the 
noble Lord the Member for Dumfriesshire, 
by whom it was presented to the House. 
Having had some communication with the 
noble Lord the Member for Dumfriesshire 
on the subject of this petition, and consid- 
ering it a matter of importance that Mem- 
bers of Parliament should not be led to 
make statements to the House founded 
upon false representations, he (Mr. Elliot) 
stated to the noble Lord that he was de- 
termined to ascertain the truth, on which- 
ever side it might lie, and proposed to 
the noble Lord to go down to Scotland 
by the same night’s train, that they 
might there, on the spot, make such in- 
quiries as would lead to an exhibition of 
the truth. That he (Mr. Elliot) had no 
more means than the noble Lord of know- 
ing which statement was true, except the 
confidence he felt in those from whom he 
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had received the petitions which he had 
presented; but that he was resolved to 
clear this matter up, and hoped the noble 
Lord would be able toaccompany him. The 
noble Lord was unfortunately prevented by 
circumstances he need not further refer to, 
from accompanying him; but both he and 
the noble Lord the Member for Bath hav- 
ing assured him that they had every con- 
fidence in the fairness of the investigation 
he would make, it was agreed that he 
should leave London that evening, and he 
accordingly did so, and arrived at Hawick 
to the surprise of every person there the 
following day, when he proceeded at once 
to the house of Mr. MacRae, the minister 
of the Established Church in the town. 
He ought here to state that Mr. MacRae 
had signed the counter-petition, to which 
also the signature of Mr. Campbell, the 
Episcopalian minister, had been attached 
—both these gentlemen being opposed to 
tbe system of working by relays. On see- 
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ing Mr. MacRae, he (Mr. Elliott) had ask- 
ed him whether or not he knew the alle- 
gations it contained to be true? He stated 
that he believed them to be so at the time 
he signed it; but he had now cause to be- 
lieve some of them were grossly exagge- 


rated, and that had he been aware of that 
cireumstance at the time, he should not 
have signed it. He (Mr. Elliot) then in- 
formed Mr. MacRae that it was his inten- 
tion to make an inquiry with a view to 
elicit the truth, and proposed the following 
course, namely, to issue handbills through 
the town, inviting all the female workers 
and young persons to attend the Tower 
Inn at ten o’clock the following morning, 
the parents of the young persons to attend 
at eleven o’clock, and the masters, if they 
wished to see him, at twelve o’clock; and 
he had then requested Mr. MacRae to be 
present at the examination of these par- 
ties, in order that he might see the inquiry 
was fairly and properly conducted. To 
this Mr. MacRae kindly consented. He 
should add, that he also saw the Rev. Mr. 
Campbell, who, though he admitted that 
the statement in the petition of the work- 
people being kept fifteen or sixteen hours 
about the mills was not strictly correct, 
said he considered himself warranted in 
signing it, because, though they in fact 
were only ten hours about the mills, their 
parents made them work during the hours 
they were at home in the day—thus keep- 
ing them that number of hours on the 
stretch. Now, he must call the particular 
attention of the House to this fact, as af- 
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fording one more proof of the futility of 
this description of legislation, and of the 
fairness of the arguments used against the 
relay system. He then saw the person 
who had acted as Chairman of the meeting 
at which the counter-petition was resolved 
upon, and, having explained to him the ob- 
ject of his coming down, requested him to 
bring eight or ten workmen who had sign. 
ed that petition to him, as he was desirous 
of proving, if it were true, that this peti- 
tion was signed by the operatives in the 
mills. This person at once replied, that, 
to say the truth, he did not know of 
any workmen in the mills who had sign- 
ed it. He (Mr. Elliot), however, be- 
lieved that two men had signed it. Next 
day the inquiry he proposed took place, 
when the women and young children 
were examined, factory by factory. With 
the exception of, he believed, four or 
five, all declared their strong desire to 
continue relay working, and positively 
denied that any influence had been used 
to cause them to sign the petitions for- 
warded to him for presentation to the 
House of Commons; and he must now 
particularly call the attention of the House 
to those four or five cases of refusal to 
sign. He had asked those young persons 
why they did not sign, and the answers he 
received proved at once that no such influ- 
ence had been used. They said they pre- 
ferred the Ten Hours Bill for continuous 
working to working by relays. He then 
had asked, when you refused to sign, was 
anything said or done to persuade you to 
sign? The answer was, ‘‘ No, nothing; 
we knew the petitions were preparing. 
When they were ready, we were told we 
might go and sign them, and when we 
said we did not wish to do so we were 
told ‘to do as we likit.’’’ So much for 
the truth of these allegations. When the 
investigation was completed, he drew up 4 
memorandum of what had passed between 
him and Mr. MacRae, and sent it to 
that gentleman to see if it was correct. 
[The hon. Member then read the corre- 
spondence that had passed between Mr. 
MacRae and himself on the subject.] 
It must be remembered that Mr. MacRae 
is opposed to the relay system—that he 
had signed the counter-petition, and may 
fairly be said to have embraced that side 
of the question; yet, on the termination 
of the inquiry, he acknowledges that he is 
satisfied the workers in the mills were m 
favour of working by relays, and the 
statements in the counter-petition greatly 
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exaggerated. After this explanation, he 
(Mr. Elliot) thought he had a right to call 
upon the House to relieve him of any 
such charge of concealment as the hon. 
Member for Macclesfield had thought pro- 
per to bring forward against him. 

Mr. J. WILLIAMS assured the hon. 
Member for Roxburghshire he had no inten- 
tion to bring any charge against him. All 
he meant to do was to bring to the notice 
of the House that a counter-petition had 
been presented, the allegations in which, 
he had been informed, were true. 

Mr. E. B. DENISON, as the represen- 
tative of the largest number of operatives 
in the kingdom, wished to say one or two 
words. He merely rose to do an act of 
justice to the noble Lord the Member for 
Bath, because he thought he was somewhat 
unfairly attacked by the hon. Member for 
Halifax, when he accused him of having 
deserted those by whom he had stood so 
long and so steadily. The working people 
would rather have had a Ten Hours Bill, 
without alteration; but he believed that they 
weremost grateful to the noble Lord for what 
he had done in time past, and that they 
would feel equally grateful to him for the 
course he had taken on the present occa- 
sion in doing his best to accomplish the 
settlement of a vexed and difficult ques- 
tio. He thought he had acted wisely in 
accepting a compromise; and he believed 
the operatives of Yorkshire would feel as 
grateful to him for the remainder of their 
lives as they had hitherto done. He should 
certainly vote on the present occasion in 
support of the Bill. 

Mr. BROTHERTON said, that how- 
ever zealous the hon. Member for Halifax 
might be in the cause of the operatives, 
he believed that the attempt to carry out 
his views to the full extent would only end 
in the defeat of his own intentions. He 
had been a supporter of the factory ques- 
tion before the hon. Gentleman was born; 
he had given his support to the factory 
measure of the late Sir R. Peel; but the 
hon, Gentleman was mistaken in supposing 
that that measure was a Ten Hours Bill. 
It was a Ten-and-a-half Hours Bill—the 
very Bill now proposed by the Government; 
and believing that this measure would con- 
fer more benefit on the working classes 
than any law which had ever received the 
sanction of the Legislature, he should give 
It his support. With respect to the 
Amendment, he believed that if the relay 
system were adopted, children would in 
many cases have to rise at half-past five 
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o'clock, and be at work at half-past eight 
in the evening, although they might not 
be at work more than the allowed time. 
He should therefore oppose the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he was sorry that 
a question of this magnitude had the mis- 
fortune of being discussed at a time when 
Members did not like to pay any attention 
to a subject which required investigation 
and thought. But depend upon it this 
question was well worthy of being dis- 
cussed and understood by the House. He 
was not then going to enter upon the ge- 
neral question of the Bill of 1847, but 
would confine himself strictly to the Mo- 
tion before the House. The Amendment 
proposed by the hon. Member for Rox- 
burghshire involved this question—not 
whether young persons and women were 
to be worked for more than ten hours a 
day, but whether in carrying out this sys- 
tem it was to be made imperative on all 
adults, and even on machinery, that they 
should not work for more than ten hours. 
The hon. Member for Roxburghshire pro- 
posed a plan by which they might obtain 
all the objects which the House had ever 
proposed to itself—that was to say, the 
limitation of the hours of labour for chil- 
dren and women of any age to ten hours, 
without absolutely restricting the labour of 
adults and machinery to the same number 
of hours. Every Member of that House 
would admit that if the object of Parlia- 
ment could be attained with regard to chil- 
dren and women, without putting an end 
to the working of adults and machinery at 
the expiration of ten hours, it would be worth 
while to attend to any proposition for that 
purpose, and not to prevent it by law. 
It was clear that the hon. Member for Sal- 
ford did not at all understand the proposi- 
tion, for he assumed that under this system 
persons were to commence working at half- 
past five o’clock, and that they might be 
required to be at work at half-past eight 
on the same day. That was no part of 
the system proposed by the hon. Member 
for Roxburghshire, nor was it absolutely 
necessary in the working by relays as now 
practised in different parts of the country. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Home Sec- 
retary would bear him out in saying that 
he had had submitted to him several plans 
under which the system of relays could be 
put into operation without at all violating 
or infringing the object which the House 
had in view in limiting the labour of chil- 
dren and females to ten hours a day. 
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What he should propose to the House was 
this—that as the question was one of great 
magnitude—as many Members of the House 
believed that relays could be worked with- 
out the inconvenience charged upon them 
—seeing that in the towns to which the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Roxburgh- 
shire referred, both the masters and work- 
people were anxious that the relay system 
should be continued by law—and seeing 
also that the Committee was not in pos- 
session of sufficient information on the 
subject to enable them to come to a sound 
conclusion—the question should be referred 
to a Select Committee. He would give 
the Committee two cases to show what the 
result of the Bill would be if passed into a 
law. He had received the following facts 
from some large manufacturers in the 
county of Somerset. They furnished him 
with the number of persons at work in 
their mills, and said that the moment this 
Bill passed, from thirty to forty persons 
would be discharged from their employ- 
ment, and this in a parish or rather 
cluster of parishes where there was an 
excess of pauperism, and complaints of 
want of employment. Here was another 
ease. The Messrs. Malcomsons had a 


large cotton manufactory at Portlaw in 
the county of Waterford. Their invest- 
ment exceeded 100,000/., and they had 
worked for the last three or four years by 
relays, because they had not been merely | 
permitted but encouraged by the late Mr. 


James Stuart, the inspector. They de- 
clared that they would have experienced a 
loss for the last four years had they not been 
permitted to keep their machinery at work 
for a longer period than they would be en- 
abled to do under this Bill. They state 
that on the very day that this measure 
passed into a law, more than 100 persons 
who were now regularly employed every 
day, wet days and dry, with their wages 
constantly paid every week or every fort- 
night, would be discharged from the mills 
and thrown back into that mass of misery 
and pauperism which unfortunately spread 
over too large a portion of that part of the 
united kingdom. Now, when they were 
called on to pay for the support of Irish 
paupers, when hon. Gentlemen from Ire- 
land complained that the poor-law was 
oppressive, was it right or reasonable that 


they should come to a determination, with- | 


out any inquiry, without any investigation, 
by which from 100 to 120 persons would 
be discharged from their employment, and 
prevented from earning their own living ? 
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He had been at Portlaw last year; he had 
seen how the system worked, and was 
therefore able to state that it was advan. 
tageous to all concerned; and he would 
rather, whatever were his opinions on 
questions of political economy, leave the 
House, never to return to it, than be g 
party to an Act of Parliament which would 
discharge more than 100 persons from an 
honest, an honourable, and well-paid em. 
ployment, originating in the ignorant sen. 
timentalism of the party who advocated 
the other side. He was not going to argue 
the question of the Bill of the noble Lord 
the Member for Bath, or of the Govern. 
ment. What he asked for was, a Select 
Committee for the specific purpose of as. 
certaining how far the system of working 
by relays was prejudicial, as some assumed 
it to be—how far it could be carried out 
consistently with the maintenance of the 
objects which Parliament had in view— 
and whether it was necessary to put a stop 
to the labour of adults and machinery in 
the great manufactories of the kingdom, 
When the Motion of the noble Lord the 
Member for Colchester carae under discus- 
sion, he would take the opportunity of 
bringing before the House certain facts 
which he thought to be important with re- 
gard to the general question. If the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary did 
not grant the Select Committee for the 
special purpose mentioned, he (Mr. Bright) 
could be no party to a measure which would 
restrict working in factories, and therefore 
he would give his cordial support to the 
proposition of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Roxburghshire—a proposition 
which if carried could not of course be re- 
stricted to Scotland, but must apply to all 
parts of the united kingdom. ob 
Mr. W. J. FOX said, the proposition 
for referring this subject to a Select Com- 
mittee tended to reopen a question that 
had been already settled and repeatedly 
decided by the Legislature. So far back 
as Sir James Graham’s Factory Act, the 
Legislature intended to put a stop to the 
system of relays. It was evident that the 
system (except in a few such exceptional 
cases as those mentioned by the hon. 
Member for Manchester) must generally 
have the effect of increasing rather than 
of diminishing the numbers employed, be- 
cause relays were a mode by which the 
employer got his work done by a smaller 
;number of hands. The Government 1- 
spectors all declared that if relays were 
| eae it would be impossible to guard 
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against the evasion of the law; and they 
also testified to the good results arising 
from the Ten Hours Act of 1847. But 
what the House had now to do with was, 
the faith and honour of the Legislature. 
The Act of the late Mr. Fielden, regarded 
as a boon, had been gratefully accepted 
by the mill operatives, its benefits to whom 
were notorious to the country; while re- 
garded as a compact, it had been observed 
faithfully by the great majority of the 
millowners, and no proof existed that their 
interests had been at all injured by the 
Act. Earnestly as the operatives had de- 
sired that measure, arduously as they had 
toiled and struggled for it for many a long 
year, looking to it as a great object to be 
accomplished during their lives, and be- 
queathed by them to their children, as 
well as for their own individual advantage, 
it must indeed be a bitter disappointment 
when they found that, by the imperfect 
machinery of the Legislature, that House 
had failed to attain its own distinctly 
avowed purpose. There could not be a 
doubt, he thought, in any calm and dis- 
passionate mind, that the House in 1847 
meant to give a thoroughly honest Ten 
Hours Act. It was no fault of the work- 
ing people that the Act did not turn out 
as it should have done; it was the fault of 
lawyers and legislators; and the one thing 
he apprehended which the House had to 
do—and he was sorry that they could not 
entirely stick to that one thing—would be 
to give the working people the reality of 
that of which they already have the sem- 
blance and the implied promise. He 
hoped, however, that the Committee would 
reject the present Amendment, which went 
to nullify all the previous legislation that 
had taken place on the subject. 

Mr. 8S. CRAWFORD opposed the 
Amendment, because the unanimous feel- 
ing of the operatives of Rochdale, whom 
he had the honour to represent, was in fa- 
vour of the Ten Hours Act; and they de- 
manded, as an act of justice, to have the 
original compact implied in that measure 
fully and faithfully adhered to. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘ save 
as hereinafter mentioned’ stand part of 
the Clause.”’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 246; 
Noes 45: Majority 201. 


List of the Noxs. 


Brockman, E, D. 
Brown, W. 
Carter, J. B. 


Baring, H1. B. 
Bass, M. T, 
Bouverie, hon, E, P. 
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Lockhart, A. E, 
Martin, J. 
Matheson, A. 
Matheson, J. 
Melgund, Visct. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Mowatt, F. 
Romilly, Col. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Somers, J. P. 
Spearman, H. J. 
Thornely, T. 
Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Trelawny, J. S 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Wall, C. B. 
Willyams, H. 
Wilson, J. 

TELLERS. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Bright, J. 


Caulfeild, J. M. 
Charteris, hon. F. 
Clements, hon. C. S. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Craig, Sir W. G. 
Crowder, R. B. 
Dalrymple, Capt. 
Davie, Sir H. R. F. 
Divett, E. 

Ellice, E. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. G. W. 
Fordyce, A. D. 
Forster, M. 
Fortescue, hon, J. W. 
Hawes, B. 
Heyworth, L. 
Houldsworth, T. 
Hutchins, E. J. 
Hutt, W. 

Keogh, W. 

Lacy, H.C. 


Lorp ASHLEY was desirous of sup- 
plying what he conceived to be an omission 
in this clause. By the existing law, young 
children were not to work more than a 
certain number of hours, but no limit was 
fixed within which those hours should be; 
it would therefore be possible to employ 
children coming within that Act at any 
hour; although by the present Bill it was 
proposed that ‘‘ young persons and fe- 
males’’ should not be employed before six 
o’clock in the morning, or after six in the 
evening. If the Amendment he had to 
propose were not adopted, the effect would 
be that there would exist two Factory Bills. 
By the present law a child might com- 
mence work at half-past five o’clock in the 
morning, although, by this Bill, an adult 
would not go to work till six. Then, 
again, by the Act to which he was refer- 
ring, a child might be kept on the premises 
till half-past eight in the evening, although 
an adult, under the provisions of the Bill 
before the Committee, would leave the 
premises at 6. This disparity of the law 
would operate very prejudicially; and to 
obviate the evil he should propose that the 
words ‘‘no child” be inserted before the 
words ‘‘no young person,” the effect of 
which would be to make the law uniform 
in its application to all young people and 
females. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
12, after the word ‘‘ Act’”’ to insert the 
words “no child.” 

Sin G. GREY begged to say the omis- 
sion was not accidental, but that all altera- 
tions in reference to children were pur- 
posely left out of the Bill. The object of 
the Bill of the noble Lord the Member for 
Bath was to require that the labour of all 
young children should be continuous. Now, 
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in ninety-nine out of every hundred cases 
under the Bill of his noble Friend, labour 
would commence at six in the morning and 
terminate at half-past five in the afternoon; 
and if that were extended to children con- 
tinuously it would be an extension of the 
limitation of labour. The present Bill did 
not extend the limitation; the children 
were left in the exact position in which 
they were after the passing of the Twelve 
Hours Bill, with the exception of being 
worked at present by relays, the intervals 
being devoted to attendance at school. He 
therefore thought that they would be de- 
parting from the object and spirit of the 
Bill were they to consent to the introduc- 
tion of the limitation suggested by the 
noble Lord. 

Lorp ASIILEY said, that his Bill did 
not contemplate any limitation of labour 
to the hour of six in the afternoon. He 
wished to know if children of tender years 
should not be permitted to enjoy the same 
indulgence as adult women. A_ great 
number of millowners were in favour of 
that course. [Sir G. Grey: Only one or 
two.] He was in possession of a letter 
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from a most respectable and influential 
millowner in Manchester, in which he sin- 
eerely wished success to his (Lord Ash- 


ley’s) exertions, and stated that public 
opinion condemned the coercion of chil- 
dren to labour at hours in which adults 
were free. 

Sir G. GREY could not consent to the 
introduction of the words into the clause, 
because, though children worked at hours 
in which adults did not work, yet their 
work was not continuous compared with 
that of the adults. 

Mr. AGLIONBY considered that it be- 
came the Legislature to secure to the 
working classes that which it had under- 
taken to give them. With regard to the 
Amendment of the noble Lord, it had ap- 
peared to him (Mr. Aglionby) that the 
omission of ‘‘ children’’ from the Bill was 
an inadvertence, but he was sorry to find 
from what had fallen from the right hon. 
Baronet the Home Secretary that it was 
intentional. 

Mr. EDWARDS: I certainly laboured 
under the same impression as the hon. 
Member for Cockermouth, and am quite 
surprised to find that this Motion of the 
noble Lord the Member for Bath has be- 
come necessary; for I had been led to believe 
that the omission of the word ‘ children ”’ 
was entirely accidental, and was to be reme- 
died by the Government. I hold in my hand 
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the Times newspaper of the 14th ult, 
which contains a report of a speech made 
by Mr. Grant, secretary of the Lancashire 
Short Time Committee, apparently from 
authority, in which the subject is particy. 
larly alluded to; and the substance of the 
conversation between the noble Lord and 
Sir George Grey, as to the insertion of the 
word ‘‘ children”’ is given, from which the 
factory delegates, to whom he addresses his 
speech, must have imagined that there was 
no doubt the word ‘‘ children ’’ had been 
accidentally omitted in the Government 
amendments. The words attributed to Mr, 
Grant are as follows :— 

“When the Government scheme came out, there 

was no provision made that children should be 
allowed to leave the factory at six o’clock in the 
evening. He mentioned that matter to Lord 
Ashley, who brought it under the consideration of 
Sir George Grey. Sir George Grey, at first, 
considered the alteration unnecessary, but even- 
tually gave way, and promised to introduce a pro- 
vision in his amendment, by which children should 
be placed on the same footing as females and 
young persons. By this means, the labour in fac. 
tories would be limited to the hours between 
6 a.m. and 6 p.w.” 
I quite agree with the noble Lord that 
children, as well as adult females, should 
be included in the Bill; for if they do not 
receive protection, the consequence must 
be that many young females will be thrown 
out of employment, and their places filled 
by children of tender years. 

Mr. BRIGHT did not think the ques- 
tion was clearly placed before the Commit- 
tee either by the noble Lord the Member 
for Bath, or by the right hon. Baronet the 
Home Secretary. The House should bear 
in mind that legislation for children under 
13 years was different from that which 
regulated the labour of persons above that 
age. At present a boy or girl under 13 
years could be employed only six anda 
half hours each day. But if they chose to 
work only three days in the week, they 
could work ten hours each day. If they 
chose to commence so early as not to work 
after one o’clock in the day, they could work 
seven hours per day, or forty-two hours 
per week; and that referred to all factories 
with the exception of silk, in which a child 
of 11 years might work ten hours. The ob- 
ject was twofold : first, to allow of their be- 
ing educated, having three hours per day to 
devote to mental improvement; and, see- 
ondly, to allow them to work by relays. 
These children would not be employed for 
six and a half and seven hours, if not em- 
ployed under the system of relays in the 
morning and afternoon. Now, what was 
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the proposition of the noble Lord? Why, 
that these children who worked seven hours 

day were to be reduced to five and a 
quarter hours per day. He asked the House 
if anything so monstrous had ever been 
roposed, as that strong, robust boys, of 
12 and 13 years, should be prevented, by 
statute, from working more than five and 
aquarter hours per day at an employment 
confessedly the least laborious? The ob- 
ject of the noble Lord was to prevent the 
possibility of any mill in which adults were 
employed being employed more than ten 
hours per day. The prompters of the no- 
ble Lord, as well as the noble Lord him- 
self, might endeavour to conceal their real 
object, but he asserted that object was not 
sympathy for the children employed, but a 
wish to stop the labour of the adults en- 
gaged. That was the real object the 
alterations had in view; and therefore he 
hoped the House would not sanction or ac- 
quiesce in it. It would be easy to show 
the evil consequences that had followed 
from past legislation on the same principle 
as regarded interference with the hours 
of labour. He held in his hand a letter 
from one of the most respectable and 
influential concerns in Manchester, the 
Messrs. Kennedy and Co., which contained 
some important statistics of poor-law relief 
caused by legislative interference with the 
hours of labour in factories. It showed 
that in a certain week in the year 1845, 
the whole number of children relieved was 
only 401; whilst in a certain week in 1849, 
they had risen to 1,239. There had been 
a corresponding increase in the poor-rate, 
by reason of the numbers driven from the 
factories by previous legislation. In his 
opinion there was some inconvenience in 
having persons working only six or seven 
hours per day; but let the present mea- 
sure pass, and the hours would be reduced 
tofive and a quarter per day. As regarded 
compromise on the question, he should say 
the noble Lord the Member for Bath never 
proposed such an alteration in his Bill of 
1847; and he (Mr. Bright) then wished to 
know if that House, after the experience 
it had had, was going to plunge deeper 
into the difficulties inseparable from legis- 
lation of this character. And, whilst re- 
ferring to the matter of compromise—if 
compromise there was—he should say it 
was this, that if the Government proposed 
an addition of two hours, it was thought 
there would be no strong opposition to that 
Proposition; but it was never said that Go- 
verament should add any further restric- 





tion with regard to children under 13 years. 
No child could work more than seven hours 
per day; and in order to work that time, 
he should commence at an hour that would 
enable him to finish by one o’clock in the 
afternoon; and, if he chose to work only 
three days in the week instead of six, then 
he might work ten hours per day. Now, 
he wished to know if any Gentleman con- 
sidered such an amount of labour to be 
hurtful, or whether it was necessary to 
make any alteration in it? If the altera- 
tion contemplated were adopted, and that 
children could not work more than five and 
a quarter hours per day, the consequence 
would be a diminution of remuneration as 
well as of labour; and probably the result 
might be that they would be driven from 
the factories, and added to those to whom 
he had already referred as being thrown 
dependants on the poor-rate. The letter 
went on to state that at the time of the 
passing of the Eleven Hours Bill, the 
Messrs. Kennedy and Co. were employing 
upwards of 130 children under 13 years 
of age; yet, in a short time, so annoyed 
were they by the interference of the in- 
spectors appointed under the Act, that 
they became disgusted, and dismissed from 
their employment—many other proprietors 
doing the same—the entire 130 children. 
So that the only effect of the protective 
clause introduced into the Act was to cause 
the dismissal of these children. He (Mr. 
Bright) was satisfied that the tendency of 
legislation, such as they had heard advo- 
cated there that night, was neither con- 
venient for those engaged in trade, nor 
benevolent towards those employed; and 
that they could not follow worse counsel 
than that suggested by the noble Lord and 
his friends, namely, to make the Act more 
restrictive than it was in 1847. The noble 
Lord the Member for Bath had referred to 
a letter received by him from a gentleman 
in Manchester. Now, he (Mr. Bright) 
knew the gentleman very well to whom 
allusion had been made—for the noble 
Lord had not mentioned his name—and 
he also entertained a great respect for 
him. But perhaps the noble Lord was not 
aware that there prevailed a general wish 
for uniformity of working hours amongst 
the factory proprietors. Nothing could be 
more fatal to the trade than the course 
which it was desired to pursue; and no- 
thing could be more fatal, he would add, 
to their own legislation: for let them press 
the matter a little tighter than they had 
done, and the time was not distant when 
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they would be called upon to retrace the 
whole of their legislation with regard to 
this question. 

Mr. BROTHERTON said, he felt that 
this question must be settled by authority. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Manches- 
ter had quoted a letter of a respectable 
firm which had been the first to break the 
law. [Mr. Bricut begged pardon—that 
firm did not break the law.] At all events 
they evaded it. He was in possesion of a 
letter from a manufacturer—[ Cries of 
**Name!’’|—he did not feel bound to 
give the name—who took a totally differ- 
ent view from that expressed by the hon. 
Member. The great recommendation of 
this proposal to his mind was, that it would 
make everything perfectly simple. If it 
were passed, all could commence work at 
six in the morning, and leave off at six at 
night. There would be no need even of 
the superintendence of inspectors. All 
the world would be able to see when the 
people commenced and when they left off 
work. Such uniformity would, he was 
sure, give great satisfaction to the trade, 
and produce all the good consequences 
which were anticipated. He was not at 
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all apprehensive of the fatal results ex- 


pressed by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Manchester, and he recommended the 
Committee to adopt the Amendment. 

Mr. BRIGHT, in explanation, said the 
firm to which his hon. Friend alluded had 
neither broken the law nor evaded it. 
When they were summoned to appear be- 
fore the magistrates of Manchester, the 
prosecution was, he believed, in every case 
unsuccessful, and finally their view of the 
law was held to be correct. No man, 
therefore, had a right to say that they had 
either broken the law or evaded it. His 
hon. Friend now said that the object was 
to prevent the men and the machinery 
from being worked more than ten hours 
and a half. That object was not stated in 
1847, and therefore the course pursued 
was neither fair nor candid. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, supposing the object 
to be to limit the employment of the men 
to ten hours and a half, would his hon. 
Friend the Member for Manchester say 
that they worked for that period? There 
was a great difference between the ages of 
thirteen and eight. Was it right to re- 
quire children to work as they did, or 
would any man like his own children to 
work so long? Ile contended that there 
was no occasion to work children to death 
before they were half grown. Ilis hon. 
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Friend had called upon them to look at the 
number of pauper children who had beep 
created by restriction as to time, He 
would ask him who had been doing the 
work? Somebody had done it; and jf 
children had not been made paupers, adults 
would. They might as well have child. 
paupers as any other paupers. The truth 
was, and it was of no use to attempt con. 
cealment, that masters manufactured at 
such a fine profit that they wanted to go 
more work out of their people than they 
ought to do; and, not being able otherwise 
to obtain a profit at existing prices, they 
wanted to edge off on another principle, 
He had voted for the former Bill as a boné 
jide Ten Hours Bill. He believed, too, 
that the House so regarded it, and the 
addition of two hours would make the peo. 
ple think that they were not honestly re. 
presented. 

Sir G. GREY said, the sole object of 
the Government was to leave the children 
protected as they were by the regulations 
which were not touched by the Aet of 
1847, believing that those regulations had 
worked admirably, and could not be im. 
proved, 

Mr. M. GIBSON said, this proposition 
was not included in the Ten Hours Bill, 
and he, for one, was taken by surprise, 
Seeing how completely hon. Members had 
failed to carry out their own intentions, he 
hoped the House would not give a sudden 
assent to this new proposition. No one 
complained that children were now worked 
for a longer period than was desirable, 
By adopting this suggestion the House 
might be reduced to the necessity of again 
entertaining the question in another Bill, 
and become involved in endless difficul- 
ties. 

Mr. WALTER said, that the right hon. 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment had stated truly that the limita- 
tion of the hours of labour from six in the 
morning till six in the evening was not 
contained in the Act of 1847. The limit 
was only with respect to the quantity of 
work, and not as to the hours between 
which the work was to be performed. A 
new principle had however been introduced 
into the present Bill—that of the limitation 
of the hours for labour; and he presumed 
that the Motion then before the Committee 
was a necessary corollary from this new 
principle of the Bill. He considered the limi- 
tation of the hours for labour, as applied 
to children, to follow necessarily the jimi- 
tation of the hours for labour as applied to 
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young persons and women. One very ob- 
yious consideration in connexion with this 
subject was that these children had a 
strong claim when they left the factories 
at the close of their work upon the protec- 
tion of those young persons and friends 
who were best known to them; and it ap- 

red to him that to send the children 
to their homes from the factories unpro- 
tected, at so late an hour as half-past eight 
in the winter evenings, would be to expose 
them to risks and dangers to which they 
would not be exposed under the original 

Ten Hours Act. For that reason he would 
support the proposal of the noble Lord 
the Member for Bath. Considering, also, 
that they added by this Bill two hours 
per week to the labour of the young per- 
sons and women, it seemed but reasonable 
that a certain deduction should be claimed 
on the other side from the hours of labour 
of the children, and the quantity proposed 
appeared to him a very fair deduction. 
With respect to the hon. Member for Man- 
chester, he thought that he had not con- 
sulted either his own dignity or the credit 
of the cause which he supported, by throw- 
ing imputations upon the supporters of the 
Bill, which he (Mr. Walter) entirely dis- 
claimed. Ie did not wish to interfere with 
the labour of adults, nor did he wish to 
limit the hours of labour for young persons 
and women beyond the period which they 
themselves might choose. If they pre- 
ferred to work twelve hours out of the 
twenty-four, he would not interfere with 
their wishes upon that point. He consid- 
ered the proposal of the noble Lord with 
respect to the labour of children an ex- 
tremely reasonable one, and would give it 
his cordial support. 

Sin G. GREY explained that what he 
had stated was, not that the Act of 1847 
contained no limitation of the hours of la- 
bour, but that no alteration had been made 
by that Act with respect to the regulations 
affecting the labour of children as settled 
by the Act of 1844. 

Mr. STANSFIELD hoped, considering 
the unexpected manner in which the sub- 
ject had been brought forward, that the 
— Lord would not persist in his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TRELAWNY said, it appeared to 
him that there was a very loose habit of 
cheering in that House. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham had talked about the 
abstracting of an undue profit, and hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had cheered him vigor- 
ously, Suppose the manufacturers were 
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to retaliate by proposing some cumbrous 
machinery for landed property. The pre- 
dictions which he had formerly made with 
regard to the difficulties of working a Ten 
Hours Act had been fulfilled. The doctrines 
preached on this subject were, he believed, 
doing great injury to the working classes, 
leading them to look to something separate 
from their own exertions. The more sen- 
sible men amongst the working classes 
were not desirous of such legislation, feel- 
ing confidence in those who were ready to 
extend to them the suffrage, and who had 
taught them a totally different doctrine. 
It had been said that the working classes 
generally were in favour of this measure. 
Would those who supported it on that 
ground extend to them the suffrage, which 
they also desired to obtain? He really 
believed that he consulted the interest of 
the working classes, by opposing the 
Amendment. 

Mr. SLANEY said, the question was 
whether or not the limitation of the hours 
of labour as regarded children should be 
within the same periods as those of young 
persons and women. If the hours during 
which they worked were co-extensive, then 
he should agree with the noble Lord that 
they were only to work seven hours during 
the day, or ten if they worked only three 
days a-week; and, therefore, why he op- 
posed the proposal of the noble Lord was 
that he firmly believed it would have the 
effect of reducing the hours of labour in 
the factories to ten hours entirely, and 
would thereby prevent adults getting more 
than ten hours’ wages, which would be 
most injurious to the great mass of the 
working classes in the kingdom. 

Mr. Atperman SIDNEY supported the 
Amendment on the grounds of humanity. 
It had been his lot to sec in a manufactur- 
ing town little children going to their work 
in the factories at five o’clock in the mor- 
ning. If, therefore, the Amendment were 
not adopted, they might be obliged to rise 
at half-past four or five to get to their 
work by half-past five; and, if the children 
were obliged to go to their work half an 
hour before the rest of the family, the 
whole family must be disturbed. 

Mr. HEYWOOD said, he had lived in 
a manufacturing district, and had observed 
that there was no greater characteristic of 
such a district than the large number of 
children. He considered it was of great 
advantage to the families to have a demand 
for the labour of their children, and that it 
was not injurious to the health of those 
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children that they should have a moderate 
degree of labour. He should therefore 
support the original clause. 

Question put, ‘‘That the words ‘no 
child’ be there inserted.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 72 ; 
Noes 102: Majority 30. 


List of the Aves. 


Acland, Sir T. D. Hamilton, G, A. 
Adair, R. A. S. Heald, J. 
Adderley, C. B. Hornby, J. 
Aglionby, H. A. Tludson, G. 
Arundel and Surrey, Jocelyn, Visct. 
Earl of Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Bankes, G. Moore, G. H. 
Bateson, T. Mullings, J. R. 
Beckett, W. Muntz, G. F. 
Beresford, W. Napier, J. 
Bernal, R. Newport, Visct. 
Best, J. Packe, C. W. 
Blackstone, W. S. Plowden, W. I. C, 
Blandford, Marq. of Plumptre, J. P. 
Bremridge, R. Prime, R. 
Brocklehurst, J. Salwey, Col. 
Bromley, R. Sandars, G. 
Brooke, Lord Sidney, Ald. 
Brooke, Sir A. B. Stafford, A. 
Brown, H. Stanley, hon, E. I. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. Strickland, Sir G. 
Cochrane,A. D. R.W.B. Stuart, Lord D. 
Crawford, W. S. Thompson, Col. 
Denison, E. Verner, Sir W. 
Duncombe, T. Verney, Sir H. 
Duncombe, hon, A. Vesey, hon. T. 
Duncombe, hon. O. Vyvyan, Sir R. R. 
Duncuft, J. Wakley, T. 
Du Pre, C. G. Walmsley, Sir J. 
Edwards, H. Walter, J. 
Fox, W. J. Wawn, J. T. 
Gaskell, J. M. Wegg-Prosser, F. R. 
Granger, T. C. Williams, J. 
Greenall, G. Willoughby, Sir II. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. Wodehouse, E. 
Gwyn, H. TELLERS. 
Hall, Sir B. Ashley, Lord 
Halsey, T. P. Brotherton, J. 


Lorp ASHLEY said, that in conse- 
quence of the position in which he had 
been placed by the result of the division 
which had just taken place, he should 
consider himself altogether relieved from 
the obligations which he had entered into 
with respect to this Bill. He certainly 
could not consider the decision which had 
just been come to by the Committee a final 
one, and upon the first opportunity which 
might arise he should feel it his duty to re- 
state the claims of those parties to whom 
his Amendment referred. 

Mr. BROTHERTON trusted that the 
rejection of the Amendment would not have 
so prejudicial an effect upon the Bill as the 
noble Lord appeared to anticipate. He be- 
lieved that the master manufacturers had 
entered with perfect good faith into the 
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compromise, and he was willing to h 
that they would honourably carry it ont, 

Lorp ASHLEY said, that he was only 
anxious to guard himself so far, that he 
would not be under any further obligations 
with respect to the compromise entered 
into by him, and that he should feel him. 
self at perfect liberty to act as he eon. 
sidered best in the matter. 

Sir G. GREY said, that he had always 
understood that the noble Lord wished ty 
introduce children into the Bill, and he 
had, in preparing his Amendment, done 
nothing in the least degree inconsistent 
with any previous expression of opinion 
upon the subject. The noble Lord had 
told him privately that he wished to intro. 
duce children into the Bill, and he (Sir 6, 
Grey) had stated that he would not agree 
to a proposal of that kind. The noble 
Lord had done what he had fully expected 
he would have done, namely, taken the 
sense of the House upon the subject, and 
ho must have known at the same time 
that he (Sir G. Grey) would have felt it 
his duty to oppose the Amendment. 

The House resumed. 

Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Monday next. 


METROPOLITAN INTERMENTS BILL. 


Order for Committee read. 

House went into Committee on this Bill. 

Clause 19. 

Mr. STANFORD moved an Ameni- 
ment to the effect, that fees for the removal 
of bodies to burial grounds should be sub- 
mitted to, and authorised by, Parliament. 
The board, no doubt, might consist of just 
and honourable men, but the people of this 
country would expect that their representa- 
tives in that House should at least suggest 
such amendments as appeared absolutely 
necessary, and that which he had submit. 
ted to the House seemed to him to be one 
without which the Bill could not fail to 
operate most disadvantageously to the 
public. 

Sir G. GREY said, that if the fees 
were not to be chargeable until after they 
received the sanction of Parliament, the 
effect would be, that the present Bill could 
not come into operation till next Session. 
The table of fees might not be ready dur- 
ing the present Session, and the only way 
then in which they could receive the sane- 
tion of Parliament would be by Act of Par- 
liament passed next year; therefore, if the 
Amendment were agreed to, it would have 
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the effect of altogether suspending the 
operation of the present measure. 

Lorp D. STUART observed, that there 
was the same objection to this clause as 
there was to every other clause in the Bill 
—it gave absolute power to the board. 
The Bill was supposed to be a poor man’s 
Bill, but the clause now under considera- 
tin was assuredly a rich man’s clause. 

Lorp ASHLEY denied that it was a 
rich man’s Bill. At present the expense 
of afaculty was very great, and by the 
Bill power was given to the board to do 
that for poor persons at a small expense 
which they could not at present effect 
otherwise than at great cost. 

Sm B. HALL desired attention to this, 
that the question of fees had now been 
raised, and he thought the House ought to 
be placed in such a position as that they 
should know what the fees were likely to 
be. What they wanted to know was, the 
probable expense of removing a dead body 
from any parish in the metropolis to an ex- 
tramural cemetery. 

Lorpv ASHLEY thought that any state- 
ment on the subject of fees had better 
be postponed till they reached the next 
clause. 

Mr. ROEBUCK begged to remind the 
Committee that a fee for a faculty was 
usually paid under the influence of very 
painful feelings, and he hoped—nay he had 
no doubt—that the clergy did not desire to 
tax the people for seeking to relieve the 
severity of those feelings; but as to the 
public he had no difficulty whatever in say- 
ing that there were many very serious rea- 
sons why the public should not be taxed on 
account of faculties. The feelings which 
induced surviving relations to desire the 
removal of dead bodies certainly did some- 
times exist, but they were, on the whole, 
rare. It seemed to him that the general 
rule should be to allow ‘the tree to re- 
main where it fell;’? the removal of dead 

ies was, generally speaking, objection- 
able, and there certainly was no reason 
why the clergy should levy a tax on account 
of it. He was of opinion that the maximum 
fee might be put into the Bill then. 

Sin G. GREY said, that if so it must, 
under present circumstances, be high, and 
he certainly should be unwilling to see a 
high rate charged to persons of small 
means, 

Mr. ROEBUCK maintained that the 
fee ought to be extremely small, but that 
general words might be introduced into 
the Bill, imposing all the proper expenses 
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of removal on those by whose desire the 
removal was effected. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE thought it would 
be much better to do away with the faculty 
altogether. It was idle to talk of remov- 
ing bodies from metropolitan burial places; 
they might not be for three weeks at a 
time in the places where they had been 
deposited. How could it be otherwise, 
when 8,000 were buried in one acre, when 
136 were all that it could fairly be made 
to contain? It was under such circum- 
stances a mockery to require that people 
should ask and pay for the consent of the 
incumbent. 

Sir G. GREY said, that not a farthing 
of the fees would go to the clergy. 

Mr. ROEBUCK was willing that there 
should be a fee for burials and removals, 
but he would stop there and give nothing 
for consents. 

Sir G. GREY said, that the burial 
ground was the freehold of the incumbent, 
and his consent in law was necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN ealled the attention 
of the hon. Member for Reading to the 
circumstance that his Amendment applied 
to the 20th clause of the reprinted Bill. 

Mr. STANFORD said, he perceived it 
was so, and would for the present withdraw 
his Amendment. 

Mr. ROEBUCK wished to know whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman would dis- 
pense with the consent of the incumbent ? 

Sir G. GREY repeated that he could 
not consent to any proposal which would 
interfere with the incumbents’ right of 
freehold in consecrated ground. 

Mr. ROEBUCK moved as an Amend- 
ment that the words ‘‘ with the consent of 
the incumbent ”’ be left out of the clause. 

Amendment proposed in page 7, line 14, 
to leave out the words “incumbent or other.” 

Sir G. GREY had no particular objec- 
tion to such an Amendment, because the 
words which followed, ‘‘ or other person 
having the control or care of any church, 
&c.,”’ would be sufficient to insure the ob- 
ject in view, namely, the consent of those 
having the right of freehold. 

Mr. ROEBUCK might as well state at 
once that it was his intention afterwards 
to move the omission of these words also, 
and to propose the insertion of the words 
‘‘ with the consent of the Board of 
Health.” 

Sm G. GREY, after the explanation 
just given by the hon. and learned Member, 
would object to the Amendment, for the 
reasons he had before given. 
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Mr. MACKINNON asked how, in the 


event of a measure like the present being 
extended to Manchester and other large 
towns, the Board of Health in London 
could be consulted about the removal of 
dead bodies ? 

Sir G. GREY, with reference to the 
question of fees, thought words might be 
inserted in the next clause to the effect 
that the incumbent should have no fees, 


Metropolitan 


though he still would have the privilege of | 


giving his consent or withholding it. 

Mr. STANFORD said, the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield proposed to 
take the fee from the incumbent and give 
it to the Board of Health, an irresponsible 
body, which that hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would, in other circumstances, have 
exerted all his logical acuteness and power 
of invective to denounce. But, because 
it gave him an opportunity of taking some- 
thing from the clergy, he was ready to 
give the advantage to this irresponsible 
board. 

Mr. ROEBUCK would appeal to the 
House whether that was a fair conclusion 
from what he had said. He understood 
that the fees provided by the Bill were to 
go into a fund from which the claims of 
the present incumbents were to be paid; 
and he thought that all sums, even those 
got by the removal of bodies, would be put 
into that fund, and appropriated to the 
purpose he had just stated. There were 
persons who had a captious desire to find 
fault, but whose power and capacity for 
doing so did not equal their wishes. 

Mx. B. OSBORNE said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Reading, who had made an obser- 
vation regarding the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield, had certainly not 
shown much acuteness himseif that night, 
for he had moved an Amendment on the 
19th clause, which it turned out should 
have been made on the 20th, and now he 
had made a speech which should have been 
made on a totally different clause also. 

Mr. SADLEIR thought the Board of 
Health should be the responsible party. 
Respecting the remark made by the hon. 
Member for Lymington, if the provisions 
of the Bill were extended to other large 
towns, of course no one would purpose that 
in that case the consent should lie with the 
Board of Health. The power would then 
be given to some other body. 

Mr. LACY thought a certain amount 
should be paid by way of fine for the re- 
moval of bodies. The public health might 
be endangered if every man were to take 
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out his wife, to carry her to another bury. 
ing place. 

Mr. AGLIONBY thought the hon. Gen. 
tleman need be under very little alarm on 
that point. He was mistaken in supposing 
that anybody would rush into the church. 
yard to carry off his wife. 

Question put, “‘ That the words pro. 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided :— Ayes 88; 
Noes 48: Majority 40. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 20. 

Lorp ASHLEY said, in the Cemeteries 
Companies Bill there was no scale of 
charges, nor any system of cheek or con- 
trol on the amount of the fees. However, 
there was this distinction to be observed, 
and it was a distinction of great impor. 
tance as to the framing of the Bill, that 
here they had no view whatever of profit, 
and their object was that the fees should 
be constructed on a scale which was just 
sufficient to meet the necessary expenses, 
and no more. It was not required that 
there should be any profit whatever on 
which to declare a dividend. In compar. 
ing the fees of the existing cemeteries with 
those proposed under tt.is Bill, he found 
that the fee of the existing cemeteries for 
the grave of a pauper, including the burial 
service, and the digging of the grave, and 
everything, in short, except that which be- 
longed to the undertaker, was 9s. The 
fee proposed by this Bill, and which he 
hoped they might hereafter be enabled to 
reduce, was 7s. Going to the next class, 
which was the artisan, whose family de- 
frayed his funeral expenses, the fee of the 
existing cemeteries might be taken at 
ll. 8s. 7d., although the general charge 
very much excceded that amount. They 
proposed, instead of 11. 8s. 7d., to take 
ll. 5s. Then, when they came to the 
private grave, which involved the freehold, 
the demand in the existing cemeteries was 
5l. 7s. 6d. ; they proposed to take 4/. It 
would be very difficult indeed to impose 4 
maximum of fees of an order above that, 
and for this reason, that it very often hap- 
pened the parties wanted certain positions. 
Some great man wished to be interred in 
a particular spot, and his relatives wished 
to be interred about that spot. Very often 
in some of the cemeteries about London 
there was a monument, and parties were 
anxious to be interred about that spot. 
However, that being the case, and some 
positions being better than others, he 
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thought it very desirable that in the high- 
est department of fees a discretion should 
be allowed to the board, because, if there 
was a great demand for interments in 
iven districts, how was the board to de- 
cide? If they were not governed by some 
rule of this description, they would be 
charged with jobbery. He thought it far 
better to make payment the rule, and not 
leave it to the board to say whether this 
arty or that party should be interred 
there, but if there was a demand for a par- 
ticular spot, to make it a matter of pay- 
ment. He thought that would take away 
from the board a great degree of responsi- 
bility. The House would bear in mind 
that this table of fees, when constructed, 


was to be submitted to Parliament every | 


year. It was to be submitted in a report 
to the Secretary of State, who was to lay 
that report before Parliament for approval, 
so that there would be an opportunity 
every year of revising these fees. This con- 
dition would be found under the 69th clause. 

Mr. ALDerMAN SIDNEY said, the noble 
Lord was misinformed with respect to the 
charges of cemeteries. In the first place, 
the noble Lord stated that the charge for 
a pauper was 9s. Why, he had been 
making inquiries of parties conversant 
with the matter, and he found that in 
churchyards— 

Lorp ASHLEY: We are not talking 
about churchyards. I am comparing these 
fees with the demands of cemetery com- 
panies, not with churchyards. 

Mr. AtpermaN SIDNEY said, 7s. was 
the charge made under this Bill for the 
interment of a pauper. Now, there was 
no charge whatever made for the interment 
of paupers in churchyards. And, then, 
with regard to artisans, the charge in the 
Abney-park Cemetery was 15s., and in 
another cemetery he was acquainted with, 
12s.4d. The noble Lord said, the charge 
under this Bill was to be 27s. He took it 
for granted that the artisan would think 
there was very little liberality shown to- 
wards him. Then, with regard to the 
third item, the noble Lord stated that the 
charge in cemeteries for private graves 
was 51. 7s. 6d. Now, the charge uni- 
versally made for a private grave was 
31. 38., to which was certainly added a fee 
of 21. 2s., but then the grave once pur- 
chased, the family had a claim to have 
other bodies put in it, paying 2I. 2s. only. 
The charge of 41., as proposed by the 
noble Lord, was a great advance on the 
existing companies. 


Mr. ROEBUCK wished to know why 
there should be this regulation of fees. 
The noble Lord said they did not want a 
dividend, but merely wanted to pay their 
expenses. The expenses, he supposed, 
were first for the salaries of the existing 
incumbents of parishes, and there was 
also the expenses of management. [Lord 
Asutey: The purchase of land.| Pur- 
| chase of land undoubtedly. But the ex- 
| pense of burying a rich man was the same 
| as the expense of burying a pauper. The 
| area in which the body lay was the same 
| for a pauper as for a prince. Why not 
‘charge 7s. for every body? If they told 
‘him that would not be enough to cover 
| the expenses, then he could understand 
them, and then he should say they had 
better come to Parliament for the money. 

Mr. STANFORD rose to move the 
Amendment of which he had given notice. 
Profit not being the object of the board, 
did not, in his opinion, constitute a suffi- 
cient guarantee against improvident ex- 
penditure and extravagant charges, and of 
this the conduct of the Sewers Commis- 
sion afforded a sufficient example. What 
did the noble Lord mean by saying that 
Parliament would have a controlling power 
over the proceedings of the board? A re- 
port would be laid on the table every year, 
and hon. Members might make their com- 
plaints, but the only substantial remedy 
would be to repeal the Act itself. It was 
the duty of the Government, if they want- 
ed the Bill to pass—and he was as anxious 
as any person that it should pass this Ses- 
sion—to have placed all these restrictions 
on the Bill. He hoped that hon. Mem- 
bers would support him in the Amendment 
which he now moved, namely— 





“To add, in page 7, line 12 of the Clause, 
these words, ‘such Fees or Sums having been 
first submitted to, and authorised by, Parlia- 
ment.” 


Sm B. HALL wished to call the noble 
Lord’s attention to the charges made at 
St. John’s Wood burying ground, which 
was remarkably well conducted. There 
the charges were—for the clergyman and 
use of the ground, 4s. 4d.; clerk and sex- 
ton, 2s. 6d.; and the bell, 1s.—making al- 
together 7s. 10d. for each interment. Now 
the noble Lord stated that 7s. would, he 
hoped, be the minimum charge, and that 
the interment of an artisan would not cost 
more than ll. 5s. It was said this mea- 
sure would not only improve the sanitary 
condition of the people, but that the ex- 
penses of interment would be much cheaper. 
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In his opinion it was a perfect farce. By 
whom were the expenses of conveyance to 
be paid ?—out of the fees, or by the rela- 
tives of the deceased ? Were they to have 
a railroad or a funeral steamer for the pur- 
pose ? He apprehended it would be a very 
disgusting undertaking. However, the pub- 
lic were entitled to have every information 
relative to the proposed financial affairs. 
Every one had now power to select any 
ground for the purpose of interment; but 
under this Bill the matter was compulsory 
upon the highest Peer of the realm, as well 
as the poorest artisan. It was a very ar- 
bitrary measure, and there should, at all 
events, be a schedule of the fees attached 
to the Bill, in order that the hon. Members 
might have an opportunity of communicat- 
ing with their constituents, and ascertain- 
ing their opinions on the subject. The 
noble Lord had very candidly stated that 
an artisan should pay, under this Bill, some 
17s. more than he need pay at present. 

Sm G. GREY said, that the hon. Baro- 
net had, in his innocence, made an extra- 
ordinary discovery that extramural inter- 
ment was more expensive than intramural. 
He took the maximum charge fixed on by 
the noble Lord, and then selected a church- 
yard where the charges were cheaper than 
any other about London. [Sir B. Hau: 
It is only half-a-crown at St. Pancras. | 
He was at a loss to know how the matter 
was to be accomplished for a less sum than 
that suggested by the noble Lord, unless 
an application was to be made to the Trea- 
sury for some of the public funds in sup- 
port of the movement. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE did not know what 
fee was to be exacted for removing the 
body of the noble Lord the hon. Member 
for Bath from the Opposition to the Trea- 
sury bench. [Lord Ashley, for the con- 
venience of discussion, was occupying a 
seat amongst the Ministers.| Ue believed 
no fee had been paid at present, but he 
had been told that a high fee was to be 
paid for removing the body. The right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department had misunderstood 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Maryle- 
bone, for that hon. Baronet had very fairly 
adduced the cases of St. Pancras and St. 
Marylebone, two of the largest parishes 
which could be selected. The noble Lord 
said, there would be no profit accruing 
from the proposed arrangement, and he 
recommended the plan on the ground of its 
economy. Now, taking 700 acres to the 
square mile— [An Hon. Member: Only 
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640 acres]—or taking 640 acres on the 


average, or taking that amount in round 
numbers— [ Laughter.| The noble Lord 
should not laugh; or, if he laughed, let 
him confute him in his figures. Now, he 
ealeulated that 60/. an acre would ¢ogt 
40,0001. for a mile; and allowing six 
square yards for each grave, and 1)s, for 
the interment, the amount realised would 
be 375,0002. He should like to know into 
whose hands the profit was to go? 

Lorp ASHLEY said, if there were pro- 
fits they should be applied to the reduction 
of the fees. The seven shillings he had 
already stated would include charges for 
religious services, digging the grave, and 
every thing except the conveyance of the 
bodies. The expenses for religious ser. 
vices very considerably increased the cost 
of burial. Abney-park had been referred 
to, but no religious services were ever per- 
formed there unless specially required. 

Sir De. L. EVANS said, this was a 
compulsory measure, and it was very de. 
sirable that a schedule of the fees should 
be attached to the Bill. The noble Lord 
had merely told the House what he hoped 
would be the minimum charges. That was 
very vague. The best way to remove the 
objections to the measure was to prepare a 
scale of fees. If they were to remain m- 
defined, the measure should be limited to 
three years or some other particular pe- 
riod. 

Mr. AtperMAN SIDNEY said, the public 
expected not only the observance of greater 
decency in the system to be pursued under 
this measure, but that the interments should 
be much more economical. This was the 
gist of the matter, and it should be stated 
with accuracy. If parishes were to be 
compelled to pay seven shillings for the 
interment of every pauper, it would make 
a great difference in their poor-rates. 

Mr. WAKLEY thought it a duty which 
the Government owed to the House, that 
the clause should be postponed, and a 
schedule of fees prepared such as could 
substantially be adopted. The Committee 
were proceeding upon insufficient data; 
they had not the materials to warrant them 
in coming to a positive conclusion. The 
statements made relative to the cost of 
burials in various cemeteries were correct; 
and he had no doubt the cost was equally 
low in others. The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Bath said, he hoped the cost would 
not exceed 11, 5s. for the burial of an artl- 
san. But the charge in many parishes, at 
present, was not half that amount. Then 
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the Board of Health might sclect burial| Sir G. GREY saw no advantage in the 
grounds twenty or thirty miles distant. | postponement of the clause, as some sche- 
The Committee would be acting most un-, dule must be fixed in the first instance. 
justly towards the parishes if the question The first cost would be great—he hoped 
were not postponed. He should therefore not greater than was anticipated; and the 
feel it to be his duty to move that the fees, on which the hon. Member for Middle- 
further consideration of the claim be post- , sex calculated so much, would come in very 
ned accordingly. slowly. 

The CHAIRMAN said, that the hon.| Mr. WYLD said, that at present every 
Member for Reading must withdraw his parishioner had a common-law right to in- 
Amendment before that of the hon. Mem- | terment in the parish churchyard or burial 
ber for Finsbury could be put. . ‘ground. Applying this to paupers, it 

Mr. STANFORD said, that he wished | would be seen that a very large additional 
to withdraw his Amendment. | cost would be imposed on the parishes— 

——— co gear wn | one not less than 18,000. for pauper 

r. ROE elieve at some | funerals. 

misapprehension existed with respect to| Mr. B. OSBORNE thought the Com- 
the Bill, and that the effect would be to! mittee should know where the Board of 
make burials less expensive than at pre-| Health proposed to purchase land. 

sent, but for different reasons than had Lorp ASHLEY said, the board not 
been assigned. There were expenses at-| being yet properly constituted under this 
tendant on matters regulated by this Bill, | Act, could not take any step for the pur- 
the grave and all the ceremonies of inter- | chase of land. They were not bound to 
ment. But there were also the expenses | confine their selection to one or two plots 
of the undertaker. These the community} of ground. The probability was, that 
felt to be heavy and expensive, and not the | for some months to come they would be 
charges for burial ground and cost of ser-| obliged to make use of some of the ex- 


vices at the grave. By the regulations of isting cemeteries. As to other spots in 


the 27th clause, he hoped a much cheaper | the neighbourhood of London, though the 


mode of conducting funerals would be es- | board had directed their attention to some, 
tablished, and the public expectation be | they had not decided on any. 
satisfied. The expenditure would be re-/ Mr. D’EYNCOURT urged the post- 
duced one-half. ponement of the Bill until the schedule was 
Sm B. HALL asked whether, in addi- | prepared. 
tion to the 25s., the friends of an artisan} Mr. T. DUNCOMBE wished to ask the 
must also pay 6s. 2d. to the clergyman of | noble Lord the Member for Bath if Erith 
the parish under the 30th clause ? had not been selected as one of the places 
Sir G. GREY thought his noble Friend | for metropolitan interments; also, whether 
had stated very distinctly that the maximum | steamers were not to be employed to carry 
charge of 25s. would include every expense | the bodies down the river to the place 
attending the ceremony of interment. The| known as ‘“‘The Happy Land?” He 
6s. 2d. would not be in addition to the 25s. | considered the noble Lord’s former an- 
Mr. AGLIONBY was favourable to the | swers as so uncandid, that he was obliged 
Bill, but thought the Committee had not| to ask thus particularly. 
sufficient data on which to come to a con- Lorp ASHLEY said, he should be 
clusion that should be satisfactory to the| much obliged to the hon. Gentleman if 
public. Statistical information had been} he would point out anything which had 
procured, from which a schedule of fees| been uncandid in his answers. It was 
might be prepared, to be brought forward | perfectly true that the Board of Health 
at another stage of the Bill. Some esti-| had thought of ‘“‘ The Happy Land,”’ as 
mate of the expense attending the board | it was ealled; the ground at Erith had 
ought to be furnished. been the subject of consideration, as well 
Mr. LACY said, that in the scheme of| as other places; and an inspection of that 
the Board of Health the estimate of expen-| and other sites had been directed, but 
diture was 112,000/. per annum, an amount | nothing further. 
which could not be realised under the Bill,| Lorp R. GROSVENOR could not un- 
judging from anything that appeared on | derstand this extraordinary jealousy of the 
the face of it. It seemed to have been| present Bill and the Board of Health. 
thought prudent to avoid introducing a/| The great point was to put a stop to in- 
schedule. tramural burials. With regard to the 
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schedule of fees, who could tell what it | No person proposed such a scheme, Ap. 
would be? He should be glad to see such | other way was, by levying a rate on the 
a schedule annexed to the Act if it would | different parishes of the metropolis. Np 
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lead to any useful results; but as no one 
could say what the fees would be, it was 
necessary to take a very high maximum. 
The whole question would come before 
Parliament next year, and then would be 
the time for the House to call for a sche- 
dule of fees. 

Lorp D. STUART said, the Commit- 
tee was about to agree to a clause of which 
they knew nothing at all. They did not 
even know of whom the Board of Health 
consisted. The noble Lord the Member 
for Bath, a man of sanguine tempera- 
ment, hoped the expense would not be 
very great; but, like other framers of esti- 
mates, it was very probable he might be 
deceived in his caleulations. From the 
statistics which had been given of Maryle- 
bone, it was evident that scheme would be 
much better carried out by the several pa- 
rishes; otherwise one would be paying for 
the expenses of another, and great discon- 
tent would be the result. 
good reason why the clause should be post- 
poned. He hoped his hon. Friend the 
Member for Finsbury would persevere in 
his Motion. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that his no- 
ble Friend’s speech divided itself into two 
parts. 


in the second he said that the Government 
were bound to give a very accurate esti- 
mate of the cost of burials. With regard 
to the Motion of the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury, it meant that they were to remain 
content with the present system. [‘‘ No, 
no!’’| If that were not the meaning of 
it, then there was no reason for postponing 
the clause. If they were to continue the 
practice which was so shocking to their 
feelings, of casting only a small covering 
of earth over the dead body, no doubt a 
very small fee might be sufficient. But if 
they determined on putting an end to that 
practice, and that the burials should take 
place at a distance from the metropolis, 
there must be some means of paying the 
expenses of the interments. The Board 
of Health could in some respects cause a 
diminution of the expenses of interments, 
but still there was a large expense to be 
incurred in the purchase of ground, and 
there was the cost of the funeral service. 
These expenses must be provided for in 
some way or other. One way was, by 
voting a large amount of the public money. 


That was a very | 


In the first he stated that it was | 
impossible to give a correct estimate; and | 


one advocated that plan. The only x. 
maining mode, therefore, was, by a system 
of fees; and then the question arose, what 
| the amount of these fees was to be. He did 
| not think that the Board of Health, or any 
| other body, could determine, previous to 
experience, what the amount of fees should 
be; nor did he think that by postponing the 
clause for three or four days they would 
| be able to obtain sufficient information on 
| that point. That being the case, he thought 
| it better that a discretion as to the amount 
| of fees should be vested in the Board of 
Health; and as they were not to bea pri- 
| vate company, which had to make a profit 
‘on burials, but a great public board, he 
‘considered such discretion might be safely 
left in their hands. If they found that 
the fees they fixed on in the first instance 
were too high, and left a surplus, they 
would of course reduce the fees. But as 
a further security he intended to propose 
to insert words by which the fees to be 
fixed were to receive the approbation of 
one of Her Majesty’s Secretaries of State. 
He would have to give his approbation to 
the scale of fees, and they might be at any 
time moved for in Pariiament. All that 
would be asked for was as much as would 
be sufficient to pay the interest on the sum 
required for the purchase of the ground in 
| the first place, and to pay for the funeral 
| service in the next place. Of course there 
, must be a larger fee demanded for a choice 
| of spots, and the board would have to take 
that circumstance into their consideration. 
| He hoped the Committee would assent to 
the clause with the addition he proposed. 
| Mr. ROEBUCK thought that the ques 
|tion of fees could not be left in better 
hands than those proposed by the noble 
Lord. 

Cotoye. THOMPSON asked whether 
the solution of the difficulty was not in the 
fact, that there was a subsequent clause, 
69, which provided that an annual report 
and abstract of the accounts should be laid 
before Parliament ? 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, that the Bill 
required a table of the fees to be publicly 
exhibited, so that there would be no neces- 
sity for waiting till a report was made to 
Parliament. 

Mr. SADLEIR said, that he would re- 
sist the Amendment, the practical effect of 
which would be to postpone the operation 
of the Bill, to the principle of which he 
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was favourable, for twelve months. But 
it had been estimated that 112,0001. would 
be required. If that were so, taking this 
clause in connexion with the 53rd, it was 
probable that they should have recourse to 
the rate in addition to the fees. He did 
not agree with the right hon, Gentleman 
the Home Secretary that larger fees would 
be necessary because the interment was 
to take place at a greater distance. The 
distance might increase the funeral ex- 
penses, but it had nothing to do with the 
fees. Indeed he should have thought that 
the fees would be somewhat less for extra- 
mural interments. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL proposed the addi- 
tion of the words, ‘* with the approbation of 
one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries 
of State.” 

Mr. D’PEYNCOURT moved the addi- 
tion of these words :— 

«Provided always that such fees or sums shall 
not exceed the several fees or sums specified in 
Schedule E. to this Act annexed.” 

Mr. WAKLEY supported the Amend- 
ment, and begged of the noble Lord to 
adopt it. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, it seemed to 
him impossible to lay down any fixed rule 
of fees, seeing that there must necessarily 
be a great diversity of charges. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the Proviso be 
there added.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 64 ; 
Noes 171 : Majority 107. 

Sim B. HALL inquired of whom the 
board was to be composed; the salaries, if 
any, to be paid; the officers; and what the 
expenses of the board were likely to be ? 

Sir G. GREY replied, that the board 
would consist of Lords Seymour and Ash- 
ley as unpaid commissioners, with Mr. 
Chadwick as paid commissioner. It was 
also contemplated to add a second paid 
commissioner. 

Clause agreed to, as also were Clauses 
21 and 22. 

Clause 23. 

Lorp D. STUART wished for some 
explanations as to the wording of the 
clause. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, that as regarded 
the present clause, they were in danger in 
running in the opposite extreme, that of 
economy. At present houses clustered 
round all the graveyards ; but by the pre- 
sent clause all graves should be made 200 
yards distant from any house. The result 
would be, that, taking 200 yards on every 
side from the grave, they would be com- 
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pelled to purchase twice as much land as 
they otherwise would. In his opinion, 50 
yards’ distance between a grave and a 
house would be quite sufficient for all sani- 
tary regulations, certainly 100 yards would 
be quite ample for all purposes of health ; 
and therefore if some alteration were not 
made in the clause, he would move an 
Amendment to that effect. 

Lorp ASHLEY observed, that they 
had been called to account by several sci- 
entific gentlemen for limiting the belt of 
ground to 200 yards, inasmuch as the 
gases arising from decomposition were 
most injurious, and also the quality of the 
water in the various localities should be 
preserved from contamination. In his 
opinion 200 yards were the very minimum 
that could be named. 

Sir G. GREY said, that 200 yards had 
been provided for by the Cemetery Act. 

Mr. BRIGHT did not see why 200 
yards should be imported into this Bill 
because it was in the Cemetery Act. He 
hoped the clause would be allowed to stand 
over for the present, in order that the pro- 
per parties might be consulted on the sub- 
ject, and then, if the 200 yards should be 
considered necessary, of course he should 
withdraw his opposition to the clause. He 
warned the Government against implicitly 
taking and relying upon the opinion of 
scientific men, inasmuch as that class of 
persons would very probably involve the 
metropolis in immense expense. 

Clause agreed to. 

louse resumed. 

Committee report progress; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


POPULATION—NATIONAL CENSUS. 

Mr. G. C. LEWIS moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill for taking an account of 
the population of Great Britain. It had 
been for some time the practice to take a 
census of the population at periods of ten 
years. The census of Great Britain was 
taken in 1801, and of Great Britain and 
Ireland in 1811, and at decennial periods 
up to 1841. Previous to 1841 the popu- 
lation was counted by means of the parish 
overseers; but in that year the office of 
registrar-general was substituted, for the 
purpose of obtaining an accurate account 
of the population. It was proposed in the 
year 1851, to use the same machinery as 
was used in taking the census of 1841. 
The only difference would be in the super- 
intendence under which it would be now 
taken. It would be taken under the con- 
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trol of the Secretary of State, by efficient 
persons most fitted to obtain the necessary 
information. For the last census, three 
commissioners were appointed—the regis- 
trar-general and two others ; but it was 
hoped that a better arrangement would be 
now made. The expenses of the last 
census at the central offices were 29,0001.; 
the expense of the enumeration for Eng- 
land was 58,0007.; and for Scotland, 
19,000/.; and the entire expense rather 
exceeded 100,0007. The expense of those 
two processes was in 1841 divided between 
the national exchequer and the local funds. 
The parishes paid the portion of the ex- 
pense that consisted of the cost of enu- 
meration, and the Treasury paid the ex- 
pense of the central office. The parishes 
therefore paid over 70,0000. out of a sum 
of over 100,0007. By the present Bill he 
proposed that the sum now paid by the 
parishes should be repaid by a grant of 
money from Parliament. So the whole 
expense of this census would fall on the 
national exchequer, and no part of it would 
be taken out of the local funds. This 
Bill would apply to England and Scotland, 
and there would be another Bill for Ire- 
land. 

Mr. STANFORD asked whether it 
was in contemplation to distinguish the 
different trades and employments ? 

Mr. G. C. LEWIS said, it was pro- 
posed to obtain the same particulars as 
were obtained by the last census. 

Lorp GALWAY asked on what day 
would the census be taken in 1851 ? 

Mr. G. C. LEWIS replied, on the 9th 
of June, as before. 

Lorpv GALWAY said, that as a very 
great number of foreigners would probably 
be in London at that time, care must be 
taken not to include them in the census. 

Leave given. 

The House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 7, 1850. 


Minvtes.] Pusiic Brts.—1* Municipal Corpo- 
rations (Ireland). 
2° Railway Audit Bill (No. 2). 
3* Naval Prize Balance; Administration of Cri- 
minal Justice Improvement. 


MILITARY PENSIONS. 
The Duxe of RICHMOND presented a 
petition from certain outdoor pensioners of 
Chelsea Hospital, complaining of a clause 





in the Act 9 and 10 Vict., passed in the 
year 1847, which prevented them, although 
they were worn out in the service, from 
receiving money due to them. The noble 
Duke said that he understood those desery. 
ing poor men were mistaken as to their 
claims. 

Eart GREY thanked the noble Duke 
for giving him an opportunity of stating 
the facts of the case; for it was of the 
greatest importance, not only that the 
veterans of our Army should be properly 
rewarded by this great country, but that 
they should understand that they were 
treated with the greatest liberality. By an 
Act of George II., the out-pensioners for. 
merly paid a poundage of 5 per cent for 
the payment of their pensions in advance, 
The present Secretary at War thought 
that such poundage bore very hardly upon 
them, and, by his advice, the Treasury 
brought in a Bill, which was passed in the 
year 1847, by which the payment of pound- 
age was discontinued. A clause was in- 
troduced into the Bill to prevent its action 
being retrospective, and that was the clause 
of which the petitioners complained. The 
fact was that a great boon had been con- 
ferred upon the pensioners, by the abolition 
of the poundage from the date of the pass- 
ing of the Act, and no less a sum than 
50,0007. per annum had been thereby 
secured to them. Some persons, however, 
had led them to believe that they hada 
right to get back the poundage paid pre- 
viously to the passing of the Act, and it 
was for those arrears they were seeking. 
It should be understood that no claim for 
arrears could be sustained, the Act of 
1847 not being retrospective in its opera- 
tion. 


THE CUBAN EXPEDITION. 
Lorp BROUGHAM said, that he had 


to put a question to the noble Marquess 
opposite upon a matter of very grave im- 
portance. Reports of an alarming nature 
had been circulated within the last few 
days—reports which he hoped might prove 
groundless—that an expedition, consisting 
of some 6,000 or 8,000 men, had sailed 
from the shores of the United States of 
America for the purpose of taking posses- 
sion—forcible and armed possession—of 
the greatest of the West India Islands— 
the ancient Spanish colony of Cuba. He 
had no accounts of this expedition further 
than those which had appeared in the pub- 
lic prints, and they stated that it had ac- 
tually said from New Orleans— 
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The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: And 
landed in Cuba. 

Lord BROUGHAM: It had not only 
sailed, but actually landed in Cuba. Now, 
he had no idea whatsoever that such a pro- 
ceeding would be assented to for a moment 
by the President or Government of the 
United States. Indeed, he believed that 
so far were they from consenting, that they 
had taken steps to prevent the sailing of 
this very armament upon a former occa- 
sion. But he understood now, and to his 
great sorrow, that these pirates had not 
only succeeded in getting away from the 
shores of America, but that they had ac- 
tually escaped the Spanish fleet. That 
those execrable pirates, going piratically by 
sea to Cuba for purposes of invasion 
and robbery, as they had gone before to 
Mexico by land, had escaped from the 
Spanish fleet. He deeply regretted that 
they should have so escaped. But he 
hoped that they would yet meet with the 
condign punishment in Cuba which they so 
richly deserved. He trusted that his noble 
Friend would be able to give the Iouse 
some information upon the subject, and to 
say whether any communication had passed 


between the American Government and) 


our Minister at Washington, or the Ame- 
rican Minister and our Government at home, 
with regard to it? And whether the Go- 
vernment of the United States, which was 
a respectable Government, and maintained, 
he believed, relations of peace and amity 
with foreign friendly nations, was endowed 
with sufficient strength and power to pre- 
vent its own subjects from fitting out and 
arming large expeditions for the avowed 
purpose of the invasion of unoffending 
peaceful foreign States ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: My 
Lords, I have only to say in answer to the 
question put by the noble Lord that I do 
not know that I ean give him any further 
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upon the subject in that quarter. We 
have heard from Washington that the ob- 
ject of the Government was to check this 
monstrous, unholy, and unjust piratical ex- 
pedition; but information has since been 
received at New Orleans that it had landed 
at Cardenas, which town was then in its 
possession. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: My Lords, I am, 

I confess, disappointed. I should have 
hoped that something more than mere dis- 
approbation would be expressed by the 
United States Government when speaking 
of the conduct of those detestable pirates; 
for, as my noble Friend has said, and I 
was glad to hear him use the designation, 
this expedition is piracy, and piracy of the 
very worst description. For ordinary piracy 
is confined to robbery and plunder upon 
a comparatively small scale; but this is 
carrying fire and sword with all the horrors 
of open war, for purposes of spoliation, 
into a peaceable country in alliance with 
America and with this country; or at all 
events, if not in actual alliance, certainly 
in peaceful relations of amicable inter- 
course. 
} The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: I 
believe I was understood to say, that the 
United States Government had not only 
looked upon this expedition with disappro- 
bation, but that they had also taken steps 
to prevent its setting out, and had ordered 
their naval forces to intercept and break 
it up if possible. 

Lord BROUGHAM said, that the addi- 
tion now made by the noble Lord was 
more satisfactory. But he really could 
not understand how 6,000 or 8,000 men 
| could be armed, trained, and sent off from 
a country without the knowledge of the 
Government. 

The Eart of ABERDEEN: I have not 
the least doubt of the sincerity of the 
| United States Government in expressing 





information than he possesses already upon | their disapprobation of the expedition 
the subject from the public prints, and | against Cuba. But this, I must say, is 
which, 1 fear, is true—namely, that this | a rather peculiar circumstance. It is sup- 
piratical expedition — piratical in every | posed that we have a desire for the posses- 
sense of the word—was fitted out in Ame-| sion of this place. We ourselves have been 
rica for the invasion of Cuba; but that it | strongly suspected of having some designs 
was fitted out, not only without the cognis- | upon this island of Cuba; and I recollect 
ance, but with the most entire disapproba- | myself having made a proposal 20 years 
tion, and under the serious discouragement | ago (when they thought fit to suspect us 
of the United States Government. If Her | of having unlawful designs upon the island), 
Majesty’s Government had not fully be- | which I regret the United States did not 
lieved, from the communications which it assent to. It was the only thing which I 
had received from the American Govern-| think they could have done more than they 
ment, that such was the case, it would | now have to secure the independence of 
speedily have made known its sentiments Cuba. The proposal was that the United 
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States and France should join wi j i 
ith Eng- | ject tl i ith indi 
land to guarantee the sennaaiin of the by Fag shay mee hice ap 
island to Spain. The United States, how- | think that ae instr a lh 
ever, did not think fit at the time to join | sent out to our Ad ney py ng rng 
with us in that guarantee. I hope that | and this House has ne ht pee 
the forces in the island will be found suffi- ther that be so ae 
cient, as I believe they will be, to givea| Th vs Y 
= account of those Aerio a have | I ae aes eae ‘“ 
taken part in this expedition. | the subj tobd 
lous BROUGHAM : ‘As a lawyer 1| Hor Mpect eG Se 
challenge contradiction to this proposition | low STANLEY: Have i 
—— a civilised nations are bound to | tions at all been sent out ? ~~ 
give help against pirates, who are the| Ear bY: ds, it i 
enemies of all men, wherever those pirates | to all toe set — s = per. 
may be found; and that the commander of | Her Majesty’s net Parsi 
any British cruiser on the coast at the time | such a cn F we ona 
would be guilty of neglect, and would be | to sa decid dly hat ry cat omit 
neglecting his duty, if he did not give his la edi da int if pagel 
aid to the Spaniards against those pirates. | present state of affan om ek 
This, I contend, is the law of nations, answer to tl eet whieh oo uae 
Lorp STANLEY: The proposition of | Lord ha "a WaT fee pr ce 
7 noble Friend touches the question which | that the Peblc Lord, with his offedl ee 
was just about to put to the noble Mar- | perie ist i ing 
quess, and which — this. Can he give | “ ng “ye: pay: "The nob . 
us no information as to the course about to | thinks that it is the dut fH ae at 
be pursued by our Government with regard Government to refuse 4 dee ae 
to this expedition? And, as it was known | mation ; but I sa th t it is th ht an 
for — time that it was intended to send | the duty of this , Saevc eo pret a 
out such an expedition, what instructions | i i 
say etl Din grape pin agp wg wi inant grees 
4 < i 
upon the West India station with regard | which hee coin = Sees olte 
= . * eo . ; 
- as ep he should adopt respect- | interests of this country. I say, for my- 
“The Manquess of LANSDOWNE: [| rd poy as eee 
. . ‘se » *, ; : - ‘ ie 
can distinctly state to the noble Lord that at agi awstcte tinge g ms i. “2 
er matter has more than once formed the | out, but whether ther Mateos’ ‘an 
subject of ¢ icati Mi i » thei 
- es < ———, tena - po : — on this matter worth their 
f ; and | atte ? instructi 
I have, further, the satisfaction of pote hee we sea i, ee 
him that the American Government takes| [Lord Beauwont here ar but 
the same view of the matter that we do interrupted by Lord § rn keel eee 
Lorv STANLEY: The noble Mar uess | MONT h cb agent aoe 9 a on 
does not seem to have heard my aaaibe. speak; ae. —— 
I did not ask what the American Govern- Loro STANLEY said: My Lords, I 
0 had done, but what Her Majesty’s | put a question to Her Majesty's rian 
ove = ke ” ? . . . 4 
Pe — a —_ eee iy 0 a r for them to give an answer or 
, _ at, instructions ha ; e i 
been sent out to our Admiral commanding pr Peet ry ix Bev ra 0 
o> station in relation to this expedi- Lagoa panne of LANSDOWNE: The 
: noble Lord must not consider himself the 
The Marquess of S INE: 1| i i rey 
aad Bn agar pe gta n : 1) - — of the will of the House, or 
nswer a) i its digni 
question of that kind without notice having | the nobl on ge 6 ee 
my wadigh sete 7 g | the noble ord mean to say that no other 
Lop STANLEY : The noble M | The - blo “ee ee 
a : arquess, ie noble Lord behind (Lord Beau- 
I am sure, will do me the justi i . 
, ce to believe F ‘i s 
that I knew no more of this uestion com- | ys. oe, ae ~* 
ing forward than he did ; but as the b. li + vations as he may chosse, but shee 
* 5 . ° su i ‘ . . 
ject is brought forward, and as I imagine | He yn yrwege ben - - hap Vr web 
that the occupation of Cuba is not a sub- | Lord cots; teh le 
a is sub- | Lord to put this question ; but he must, 
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on the other hand, allow him to exercise 
his discretion as to answering it or not. 

Lorp BEAUMONT: I must say that I 
am surprised at the tone adopted by the 
noble Lord opposite, not merely in his re- 
cent attempt to prevent me from making 
remarks as he has done on the duty of 
the Government, but also at his pressing his 
question upon Her Majesty’s Government 
after the answer he has already received 
to the question which was originally put. 
My noble Friend made answer that the 
subject was under the consideration of the 
Government, and I maintain that, in the 
present position of affairs, any other an- 
swer than that would be indiscreet ; and I 
rose, therefore, to urge upon my noble 
Friend not to allow any other answer to be 
given, because, with that answer, I main- 
tain it is the duty of the House to be con- 
tent in the present position of affairs. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: I am not aware 
that there was any necessity for the rebuke 
which the noble Lord opposite has just ad- 
ministered to my noble Friend near me; 
and lam sorry to see that he suffers so 
much under it; and further, I am not aware 
that the duty of this House is anything like 
the duty which my noble Friend opposite 
seems to think it is—the duty of stopping 
our inquiries or discussions because we are 
bound to rest satisfied with the answer of 
the Government. I, for one, am perfectly 
satisfied with it, because all the answer 
that has been given by those Members of 
the Government who are in the secret is, 
that there is no secret at all; in short, I 
think all that the Government has said 
amounts only to a roundabout and verbose 
manner of saying a very simple thing— 
that they know absolutely nothing what- 
ever on the subject. But it is a subject 
on which they need have much delicacy. 
The law with respect to it is as plain as 
A B C—the expedition is a piratical expe- 
dition, and the men composing it are to be 
treated as pirates. That there are 8,000 
of them does not make them less pirates 
than if there were two—rather, that there 
are 8,000 of them, only renders them more 
dangerous. We are all agreed as to the 
treatment of pirates—just as it is the duty 
of every person to seize a murderer, so it 
is the duty of every State to act against 
Pirates, It was upon that assumption that 
the House approved of the conduct of Sir 
James Brooke in the Indian seas, where 
there were many hundreds of pirates, 
but their numbers did not make them the 
88 pirates, 





The Eart of ABERDEEN: There is 
one consideration which makes the ques- 
tion of my noble Friend perfectly natu- 
ral in present circumstances. It will be in 
your Lordships’ recollection, that during 
the whole preparation of this expedition we 
have been on no very friendly relations 
with the Spanish Government; and, there- 
fore, it is very natural for him to inquire 
whether, not with regard to the affairs of 
Spain, but a regard to British interests, 
has led Her Majesty’s Government so far 
as to take the proper steps to co-operate 
against this piratical expedition. If it 
could be supposed that our alienation and 
estrangement from the Spanish Govern- 
ment had rendered Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment lukewarm in exercising a duty of this 
sort, then a very grave responsibility will 
attach to Her Majesty’s Government in 
consequence. 

Eart GREY: I do not understand the 
noble and learned Lord representing this 
as a delicate question on this side of the 
House. Those who heard the observations 
of my noble Friend the President of the 
Council heard him condemn the proceedings 
of the expedition as strongly as did the 
noble and learned Lord himself; and he 
went further, and informed your Lordships 
that the expedition was equally condemned 
by the American Government. The expe- 
dition is undoubtedly of a piratical nature; 
but there is some difference between ex- 
pecting Her Majesty’s Government to state 
that they have had their attention called 
to the subject, and that they are watching 
the state of affairs in the West Indies— 
there is a difference between that, and at 
once answering the question whether any 
and what particular instructions have been 
given by Her Majesty’s Government to 
the naval commander-in-chief as to his 
duty in respect of what was going on, 
Your Lordships must be perfectly aware 
that to answer this question at the present 
moment would obviously be attended with 
extreme inconvenience. It is not fitting, 
till accounts shall have been received from 
the West Indies, that Her Majesty’s 
Government should give any information 
as to the instructions given to the naval 
commander on that station with respect 
to his interference or non-interference in 
the matter. There can be no doubt as 
to our right to check piracy, but it is a 
different question as to the manner in 
which we are to exercise that right. 

Subject dropped. 

House adjourned to Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 7, 1850. 


Minutes.] Pustic Bus. —1* Drainage and 
Improvement of Land Advances; Trustees. 
Reported.—Judges of Assize. 


The House met at Twelve of the clock 
in the New House of Commons. 


DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
LAND ADVANCES BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. TRELAWNY moved as an Amend- 
ment that they should go into Committee 
that day six months. He looked upon the 
Bill as but the re-enactment of protection 
in a different shape, and he would oppose 
any attempt to tax the body of the people 
for the benefit of any particular class. It 
was not discreet, wise, or even honest, to 
dispose of the money of the nation to the 
landowners; and if the measure was in- 
tended to give them compensation for any 
loss they had sustained by free trade, the 
gain would be contemptible, while the prin- 
ciple would be utterly objectionable. Be- 


sides, it was an unnecessary increase of 


the functions of Government. They would 
soon have all trades, businesses, and manu- 
factures thrown on the hands of Govern- 
ment, and calling for assistance. The 
money already advanced had not been re- 
paid, and for all these reasons he would 
give the Bill his most strenuous opposi- 
tion. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word ‘**‘ That”’ to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words ‘this 
House will, upon this day six months, re- 
solve itself into the said Committee,”’ in- 
stead thereof. 

CotoneL THOMPSON was not disposed 
to press hard on the object of the Motion; 
but he would second the Motion, in order 
to bring out some explanation on the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was afraid his hon. and 
gallant Friend who seconded the Motion 
had not been quite so attentive to his Par- 


liamentary duties as he usually was, or he | 
would have understood what was the object | great influence over them. 
It was no new purpose, it | 
was a purpose which had been sanctioned | 
| went into Committee. 


of this Bill. 


more than once by the House, and which 
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state of things. He thought it exceedingly 
desirable, in order to facilitate the change 
from one state of things to another. Ho 
was sorry that he could not go on with the 
Bill before, but other business had inter. 
fered. He hoped the hon. Gentleman 
would not divide the House on this occasion, 

Mr. SLANEY was personally aware of 
the benefits which arose from the system 
which this Bill proposed to enforce. He 
considered that the Government might ex. 
tend the machinery of the Bill, and there. 
by permit the landed interest to borrow 
money upon landed security. He could 
bear testimony to the utility and advantage 
which resulted from parties being enabled 
to obtain advances to set persons at work 
in their particular districts in drainage ope- 
rations; and as that was the object of the 
present measure, it had his hearty sup. 
port. There was one suggestion, however, 
which he wished to throw out to the Go- 
vernment. It happened that parties were 
earnestly desirous to borrow money for the 
sake of permanent improvements, and that 
other parties in the same neighbourhood 
were anxious to advance that money; and 
he thought that the Government might, 
under such circumstances, enable the one 
party to borrow, and the other to lend, by 
means of similar machinery to that con- 
tained in this Bill. At present, great 
trouble and expense were oecasioned by 
the investigation which had to be made 
into the title of the borrowing party. He 
called upon the House to relieve the bor- 
rower from the useless perplexity of the 
law. There were innumerable parties 
ready to advance money; but the man who 
wanted it for the improvement of his es- 
tate and the employment of his labourers 
was precluded from borrowing by the ab- 
surd intricacies of the law, and he, there- 
fore, called upon the Government to take 
the matter up. 

Sm J. TROLLOPE said, in answer to 
the hon. Member for Tavistock, he was not 
aware that a single one of his hon. Friends 
around him had made any representation 
to Government on this subject, and he must 
say, for himself, that there were great ob- 
jections to the principle of this Bill. Go- 
vernment was to advance money to land- 
lords, constituting them debtors to the 
State, and giving Government, probably,a 
There were 
also many objections to the details of the 
Bill, which he would state when the House 


The hon. Member 


he thought most desirable in the present | for Tavistock reproached landlords for 
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coming to Government for advances on 
their estates. If he referred to the last 
Joan of two millions, he found that the 
English landlords gave small encourage- 
ment to it, inasmuch’ as they got but a 
very small portion of it. | Scotchmen had 
a different view, for he found that four- 
fifths of it was advanced in that kingdom. 
The landlords of England had made their 
improvements at their own cost, and if the 
tenantry of England were encsuraged by a 
fair tenant-right, the greater part of this 
work would be undertaken by them; but 
he denied on the part of the landlords of 
England that they were petitioners for the 
bounty of Government. 

Mr. HUME said, he was opposed to all 
Bills of this nature, believing, as he did, 
that all landowners who had good security 
to offer would find no difficulty in obtain- 
ing money; but he had been told that in 
many parts of the united kingdom diffi- 
culties of that nature did exist, and he 
therefore could not object to the measure 
now. Besides, the House had already 
adopted the principle, and he did not think 
any hon. Member, after that approval, 
could resist the Motion for going into Com- 
mittee. Still, though he did not now feel 
himself called upon to oppose the princi- 
ple, he was bound to state that there were 
details in the measure which he never 
could agree to. For instance, it would 
appear that some of this money might be 
expended on farm buildings, or provisions, 
which he thought ought not to be agreed 
to, and, therefore, when the House got 
into Committee, he should endeavour to 
get it expunged from the Bill. 

Mr. ROCHE wished it not to go to the 
country that the landed interest was the 
only interest that had loans. They had 
been granted for railroads and for other 
purposes, 

Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
gg be left out stand part of the Ques- 
10n, 

The House divided :—Ayes 73; Noes 
4: Majority 69. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

House in Committee; Mr. Bernal in the 
chair, 

Clause 1, 

Mr. F, MACKENZIE wished to know 
what arrangements were to be made as to 
the proportion of the money under this 
Bill to which Scotland would be entitled ? 
He hoped that the present grant would be 
made on the same unfettered principle as 
the last one. 





The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER was very glad the hon. Gentleman 
had raised this point, because he could 
assure him that he did not at all wish to 
take from England its fair proportion. He 
wished to do justice to the enterprise of 
the Scotch proprietors, but at the same 
time there was a great object to be at- 
tained. It was very desirable to extend 
the drainage of land throughout the coun- 
try, and over as wide a surface as possible. 
Of the last 2,000,0007. the Scotch pro- 
prietors had rather more than 1,600,000/. 
The money was all appropriated on the 
principle simply of priority of application. 
The sum allotted to England was 373,0001., 
and the six northern counties got 191,0001., 
the whole of the rest of England and Wales 
having only 182,0007. He thought that 
reward should be given to superior energy 
and sharpness, but then the great object 
of obtaining the benefit of drainage through- 
out the length and breadth of the land was 
not attained. Without any invidious dis- 
tinction, he thought it desirable to extend 
the benefit of this loan to every portion of 
the kingdom. He proposed that applica- 
tions should be sent in to a given day; he 
would apportion the money to different 
counties, and then he would give the pre- 
ference to priority of application in each 
of those counties; and then if any was left 
it would be advanced to parties either in 
Scotland, or elsewhere, who made applica- 
tion. 

Mr. DRUMMOND contended, that as 
Scotland required draining to a greater 
extent than England, the proposed prefer- 
ence to be given to English counties in the 
application of the fund was inexpedient 
and objectionable. He hoped that some 
facilities would be given to small owners 
for the drainage of their lands, an arrange- 
ment which would be of great advantage 
to the labouring population, as well as to 
the smaller proprietary classes. 

Lorp H. VANE said, it was expedient 
that some measure of this kind should be 
passed in the present Session, because 
there was great distress amongst the small 
proprietors, and it was most desirable to 
afford them the means of carrying on im- 
provements. He differed from the hon. 
Member for West Surrey with respect to 
the land improvements which were going 
on in the country. His conviction was 
that there were greater exertions than 
ever made to meet the difficulties of the 
times. He much doubted the policy of 
making the grant available for farm build- 
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ings, because the amount allowed would not | be able to give employment to the mags of 
be sufficient for even drainage purposes, | poor people in that country. He would 
The case of Ireland, however, might form | support the clause. 

an exception. On that he would give no | Mr. TRELAWNY hoped that nothing 
opinion. He also thought it a prudent | would be done, and that no further diseys. 
restriction to limit the amount which could | sion would take place calculated to foment 
be received by any one applicant to 5,0001. | jealousies between the countries which 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- | formed the united kingdom. 


QUER hoped that hon. Gentlemen would | 
not discuss the principle of the Bill, but 
would confine themselves to the clause be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. K. SEYMER said, that he had ap- | 
plied for a sum of 1,000/., which he ex- 


pended upon a farm, and after doing so he 





Clause 1 agreed to; as were 

Clauses 2 and 3. 

Clause 4. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that this was the clause on 
which perhaps the principal discussion 
would arise; and so far from wishing to 


advertised to let the land, but only one | deprecate that discussion, he was anxious 
person offered to take it. The farm was | that the clause should be fully discussed. 
now on his hands. Perhaps this fact would | Hon. Gentlemen were aware that up to the 
cool the ardour of his Scotch friends in | present time advances had been made for 
making applications. ithe purposes of draining only; but really 

Mr. ELLIS did not think there could | all that the Government had to do was to 
be a better way of applying the public | see that there was adequate security for 
money than to lend it on good security for the money advanced. In bringing this 
the purpose of improving and increasing | clause under the notice of the Committee, 
the produce of land. It was much better | he was bound to say that they must not 
to have two millions spent for such a pur-| only look for adequate security, but they 
pose than that it should go to California or | were at the same time bound to look to 
to South America. | the interest of other parties not now in 


Sir H. W. BARRON supported the | 


Bill. Unless measures of assistance were 


rendered to Ireland, the country would 
sink deeper and deeper into a state of dis- 


tress and wretchedness. He was bound 
to tell the House that, although he had 
borrowed money under the Irish Aet, 
which he had expended in improvements 
on his farms, the farms themselves had 
been thrown upon his hands. The former 
holders, who had rented them at moderate 
rates, would not pay the increased rent 
which the drainage had rendered neces- 
sary, and the consequence was the land had 
been unoccupied for the last nine months. 
The fact was, farming had become unpro- 
fitable, and, unless something were imme- 
diately done to arrest the progress of de- 
struction that was now going on, he could 
not answer for the consequences in Ire- 
land. Never had so much distress been 
felt amongst the agricultural labourers of 
that country—it was impossible for them 
to find work anywhere; and, however use- 
ful Bills of this nature might be in a 
limited sphere, it was hopeless to expect 
general prosperity or contentment amongst 
the agricultural interests of the united 
kingdom till some extensive measure were 
passed for their especial relief. Without 
some measure of relief, the landlords in 
Ireland were in such a condition as not to 





possession of landed estates; they were 
bound to do justice to those who were to 
come after tenants for life. The most 
difficult case with which they had to deal 
would be that of the tenant for life; and 
he was quite ready to say that persons in 
terested in a property where there was an 
estate for life ought not to be charged 
for improvements from which they might 
possibly derive no advantage whatever. 
Against such unfairness he trusted that 
the Bili would sufficiently provide, As to 
the probable rate of advantage, he might 
speak of that as being 63 per cent; thus, 
if a man having land which yielded him 
1007. per annum borrowed 1001. for the 
purpose of draining it, then his income 
would at least be augmented to the extent 
of 1067. 10s., and thus there would be 
ample security for money laid out, provided 
the Government had a certificate, as be 
intended they should have, that the con- 
templated improvements on the land would 
be likely to yield a return of 64 per cent. 
So much for the general features of the 
Bill. With respect to the particular clause 
before the Committee, he admitted that it 
was open to considerable objection. He 
believed that in many cases it would be 
found advantageous to consolidate the 
small farms, and to have larger buildings 0” 
the farms so consolidated. But who was 
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todecide upon that ? and were the country 
Gentlemen prepared to say that they would 
submit to the interference of a Govern- 
ment inspector in carrying out this clause ? 
For himself, as an owner of land, he would 
dono such thing. If farm buildings were 
erected under this clause, it would be ne- 
cessary that precaution should be taken 
for keeping them in repair, and also for 
insurance; for it would be very hard upon 
the remainderman if he were to be saddled 
with an annuity when the buildings had been 
allowed to be dilapidated, or when they had 
been burnt down. Means must, therefore, 
be taken to compel the tenant for life to 
keep the buildings in repair, and to insure 
them; but would it not be necessary for 
the inspector under the Act to see to this? 
This difficulty in regard to the necessary 
interference constituted in his mind a great 
objection to the clause, although it might 
perhaps be got over. It was clear that the 
interests of the remainderman could not be 
protected without some power of interfer- 
ence and supervision, however unwilling he 
was to institute it. He had inserted the 
clause in deference to the opinions expressed 
by many hon. Members, and he now left the 
matter to be discussed by the House. 

Sm J. TROLLOPE would move that 
the whole of the clause be expunged from 
the Bill; and this, notwithstanding the ad- 
vantages which followed the warping of 
land. In some parts of Lincolnshire and 
Yorkshire, the waters from the rivers 
being suffered to cover the land, an alluvial 
deposit was left when the water was drawn 
off, which enabled the farmers to grow 
wheat and potatoes in alternate years upon 
land that, before it was thus enriched by 
warping, was of very little value. This 
practice had been so extensively adopted 
onthe banks of the Trent and the Ouse, 
that the potatoes supplied to the London 
market were almost exclusively grown in 
that part of the country. The warping of 
land being so beneficial might safely be 
left to private enterprise; and with regard 
to any portion of the loan being devoted 
to farm buildings, the objections were so 
numerous that he would not enter upon 
them. The hon. Member for West Surrey 
was favourable to small farms; but his sue- 
cessor might wish to consolidate them into 
larger holdings, and then what would be- 
come of these farm buildings? The coun- 
tty would be covered by inspectors to see 
if the buildings were kept in repair; and 
the objections urged by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer were so valid, that he hoped 
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to see the right hon, Gentleman voting for 
his (Sir J. Trollope’s) Amendment, and 
against his own clause. 

The CHANCELLOR or tun EXCHE- 
QUER would agree to expunge from the 
clause all reference to “ warping,”’ and 
‘* farm buildings ’’ would then stand alone. 

Mr. F, FRENCH could not agree to 
leave out the word ‘‘ warping”’ in the 4th 
clause, although the clause referred only 
to Great Britain; because, if it were struck 
out from this clause, he had but a small 
chance of seeing it retained in the 8th 
clause, which referred to Ireland. The 
process of warping was not confined to 
Lincolnshire and Yorkshire; it had been 
most advantageously introduced into Ire- 
land. Some streams had been retained, 
and diverted upon land of small value, 
where they had left a rich alluvial deposit 
of two feet deep, It would be desirable, 
he thought, to retain the word ‘ warping”’ 
in the clause, because it might be the 
means of introducing the practice in many 
quarters where it was at present unknown. 

The words relating to warping were 
then struck out of the clause. 

Mr. DRUMMOND thought it would be 
far better to expunge the whole of the 
clause. 

Sir H. VERNEY was in favour of re- 
taining the clause, now that it applied 
solely to farm buildings. Who certified 
that the drainage was kept in an efficient 
state, and why not object to the inspection 
of drainage? The inspector would certify 
the necessity for new farm buildings, and 
he would see that the works were properly 
executed, 

Mr. W. MILES thought that the diffi- 
culty arose from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer having deviated from what he 
himself believed to be the proper course. 
The advances for drainage had been found 
so beneficial, that Government ought to 
have objected to any portion of the loan 
being appropriated to any other purpose. 
The process of warping was found to be 
advantageous in the part of the country 
alluded to by his hon, Friend the Member 
for South Lincolnshire, because the waters 
of the Humber and the Ouse left behind 
them a peculiarly rich deposit; but he 
knew of no other part of the country where 
the same advantages had been obtained by 
this practice; and if it were supposed that 
by constructing sluices and canals for 
warping elsewhere on the same plan, the 
same benefits would be obtained, people 
might be greatly mistaken. He thought 
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that the objections made by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to the present clause 
were unanswerable. 

Sir G. STRICKLAND said, that the 
money to be appropriated under this Act 
was a limited sum, and the question 
was, how to make the best use of it. 
Now, if the House determined to em- 
ploy it in erecting farm buildings all 
over the country, they would so far limit 
the outlay for drainage that they would 
do no good with it. It would be much 
better for the Government to lay out a 
sum for arterial drainage, and leave the 
proprietors of land to drain into it. It 
was not a becoming thing to see the 
landed gentry of England coming before 
that House in forma pauperis to borrow a 
little money wherewith to erect farm build- 
ings upon their estates. They were not so 
hard pressed as to be unable to raise this 
money for themselves. 

Cartas PELHAM approved of the 
omission of warping; but the question for 
the Committee was, whether the proposed 
arrangements could be practically carried 
out. Before advances were made for farm 
buildings, plans of the contemplated erec- 
tions ought to be submitted to Govern- 


ment, and the expense ought to be strictly 


limited in each case. He hoped the Com- 
mittee would not consent to expunge farm 
buildings from the clause. The operation 
of the Act would be somewhat complicated 
where reversionary interests existed; but 
means might be found to protect those. 

Mr. RICE said, the money could not be 
devoted to repairs of existing farm build- 
ings. It must be expended in the erection 
of new buildings, and these would be con- 
structed under efficient inspection. 

Mr. BUCK said, no assistance like that 
proposed by the present Bill would effee- 
tually remove all the difficulties under 
which the farmers of this country now la- 
boured. Mere buildings alone would not 
extricate the farmers from the position in 
which they had been placed by recent le- 
gislation. There were many instances in 
which neither the application of capital, 
skill, nor labour could enable the agricul- 
turist to meet the present fall in prices. 
He thought, however, it would be better 
to confine the object of the Bill to drain- 
age alone. 

Mr. SLANEY said, that facility ought 
to be given for small proprietors to get a 
portion of these advances. Many of them 
did not know how the application was to 
be made; it would be better that it should 
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be done through some county officer. As 
to farm buildings, a custom had prevail. 
ed in the north of England and Wales of 
building them very much together in small 
villages. The increased liability to fire 
had shown the impolicy of this plan; and 
many farmers were anxious ‘to have their 
buildings on the middle of the farm, which 
these advances might enable them to do, 
At present, a person having only a life in. 
terest could not possibly spend anything on 
improvements; and he trusted the case of 
those parties would be considered. The 
cost of conveyance of landed property 
ought to be reduced, for its burden was 
greater than that of the local taxes, 

Mr. MOODY was of opinion that it 
would be improper to give the power of 
charging property with the erection of new 
buildings. He thought, generally speak- 
ing, it would be found that the erection of 
buildings would follow the improvement of 
the land. 

Mr. DEEDES thought all interests 
might be sufficiently protected if care 
were taken that good and _ substantial 
buildings were erected ; for in that case 
they would last long enough to be of be- 
nefit to the reversioner. But, seeing the 
feeling of the House, he thought the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should consent to 
withdraw the clause; and perhaps on 4 
future occasion he might be able to urge 
the matter with greater force. 

Mr. C. BRUCE believed that great ad- 
vantage would arise to the extensive new 
farms which had been brought into exist- 
ence under the late Act if they were allov- 
ed to apply to the erection of buildings on 
those farms part of the money advanced 
by Government. As he believed that ad- 
vances would be made in future years, he 
hoped that this point would then be taken 
into serious consideration; but in the mean- 
time he would not insist upon the clause 
being retained. 

The CHANCELLOR or tie EXCHE- 
QUER had inserted the clause in the Bill 
for the purpose of eliciting the opinion of 
the House; but his own opinion coincid 
with that of the majority of Members who 
had spoken, that it would be better to ex- 
punge the clause altogether. He would 
therefore vote for the omission of the 
clause. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘“ That 
the Clause, as amended, stand part of 
the Bill.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 45; 





Noes 107: Majority 62. 
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Clauses 5, 6, and 7, were then agreed 


to. 

Clause 8. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, this was a similar clause to 
the one that had just been struck out, only 
that its operations were applicable to Ire- 
land, and, as before, he would hear the 
opinion of Members before he came to a 
decision on the clause. It might be that 
the ggme objections did not apply to the 
uasolt Ireland as to that of the other parts 
of the empire. 

Mr. ROCHE, seeing that the House 
was inclined to assent to the clause, would 
move that in addition to ‘‘ farm buildings,” 
there should be inserted the words, “ in- 
cluding buildings for the steeping, drying, 
and cleansing of flax, and also such ma- 
chinery and apparatus for the’ abovemen- 
tioned purposes as may come under the 
denomination of fixtures.’’ In the pre- 
sent unfortunate state of the people of 
Ireland, he looked upon the proposal he 
had now to make as one of very great im- 
portance. Viewing the subject entirely as 
one of labour, he found that in Ireland the 
expense of cultivating an acre of corn was 
91. 1s. 6d., and an acre of flax, 41. 13s. 
The quantity of flax imported from abroad 
amounted to what would be grown on 
400,000 acres of land, so that if it was 
cultivated in Ireland there would be ex- 
ended upon it in labour, a sum of 
1,860,0001., while for the same number of 
acres of corn the expenditure would be 
only 830,0007., making upwards of one 
nillion in favour of flax. When they had 
the prospect of such results as those from 
the encouragement of the growth of flax 
in Ireland, he thought he was warranted 
in bringing the matter before the House. 
At the present rate of wages in Ireland, 
this would support 125,000 heads of fami- 
lies, or, at the average rate now expended 
in support of paupers in one Irish work- 
house, it would feed 500,000 souls. He 
was confident that if due encouragement 
was given by Parliament, Ireland would 
become a large exporter of flax; and if 
there could be no doubt of the benefits 
Which would flow to Ireland, as little could 
there be that an increased growth of flax 
Would be of the greatest importance to 
England. The prospects of Manchester, 
as regarded the price of cotton were at 
Present very gloomy; but here was a better 
article to be had at a cheaper rate, the 
produce of native industry, and for the 
supply of which they had no reason to de- 
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pend upon foreigners. If, as he had shown, 
it was important to extend the cultivation 
of flax in Ireland to any great extent, it 
would be necessary altogether to sepa- 
rate the two processes of cultivation and 
preparation, leaving the former to the far- 
mer, and confining the latter to a class 
called factors. It would be necessary to 
bring into operation the new system of 
steeping and scutching at present in vogue 
in some parts of Ireland, and it was to fa- 
cilitate the erection of these concerns on 
Irish estates that he now proposed this 
addition to the clause. 

The CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER said that, considering the limited 
sum he had to appropriate to the purposes 
of drainage, he was not prepared to ex- 
tend assistance to other objects, especially 
as he found it to be the fact that in the 
west of Ireland persons who had used ma- 
chinery for scutching flax had dispensed 
with it, and had adopted working by hand 
as a better and more economical system. 
With regard to granting loans for the con- 
struction of farm buildings in Ireland, he 
was willing, as it appeared to be the ge- 
neral wish of Gentlemen connected with 
that country, and as there were possibly 
circumstances in relation to Ireland which 
did not exist in respect to England, to as- 
sent to that proposition. 

Amendment withdrawn. Clause agreed 
to. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported as amended. 


RIGHT OF PETITIONING— POST OFFICE 
PATRONAGE, 


Mr. C. ANSTEY presented a petition 
from about 130 of the clerks in the Money 
Order Department of the Post Office, com- 
plaining of a gross grievance they had re- 
cently suffered in respect to the dispensa- 
tion of patronage. It appeared that there 
had lately been a vacancy in the presi- 
dency of the department, to which the 
chief clerk was promoted, and he had 
stated to the senior clerk that he should 
recommend him to succeed him. Soon 
after, however, he had informed him that 
Mr. Rowland Hill, the Postmaster Gene- 
ral’s Secretary, would not recommend any 
one of the clerks to the vacancy in that 
department, unless they all signed a writ- 
ten statement to the effect that a certain 
memorial they had presented was untrue. 

Mr. HAYTER rose to order, urging 
that the hon. Member ought not to be al- 
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lowed, on the presentation of a petition, to 
enter into all these statements. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. and 
learned Member had a right to state the 
substance of his petition, and then to read 
its prayer. 

Mr. C. ANSTEY: The clerks of the 
department had previously signed a docu- 
ment, expressive of their apology for any- 
thing that might have offended the Post- 
master General, but naturally declined to 
declare that their memorial was false in 
fact, because it was, in fact, true. How- 
ever, the vacancy was afterwards (contrary 
to the usual course of practice) filled up by 
a person brought from Edinburgh, who 
stood ten grades lower in the office than 
the senior clerks passed over, and who had 
been declared unfit on a former occasion 
for promotion. The hon. and learned 
Member, having brought up his petition, 
gave notice that he would bring it before 
the House, and he moved that it be 
printed *‘ with the Votes’’ for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. THORNELY said, it was very im- 
portant for the House to consider whether 
they would put the country to the expense 
of printing for parties who might consider 
themselves aggrieved by the conduct of 
their superiors, in any of the Government 
departments, no matter whether it were 
the Customs, the Excise, or the Post 
Office. It was for the House to consider 
whether or no it was right to make Parlia- 
ment a court of appeal in matters like this. 
For his part, he did not think it was, and 
he therefore put it to the House if it would 
not be better to leave the petition to be 
printed in the ordinary course of business, 
when it had come before the Committee on 
Public Petitions ? 

Mr. DISRAELI hoped the House would 
hesitate before they accepted the views of 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat down. 
He had always understood that any party 
who felt himself aggrieved by the conduct 
of a public department could appeal to that 
House for redress, if there was no other 
channel open to him; and he thought it 
would be exceedingly dangerous to inter- 
fere with that principle. The right of ap- 
peal, indeed, was part of the liberty of the 
subject. 

Mr. FORSTER agreed with the hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire, that the 
Ilouse ought to hesitate in this matter. 
The House held the head of each public 
department responsible for all its proceed- 
ings; but if the House interfered between 
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them and their employés, how could they 
insist on maintaining that rule ? 

Mr. J. STUART said, that was not 
quite the correct view of the matter. The 
question was not whether the House would 
interfere, but whether it would listen to g 
complaint. He understood that one ground 
of complaint was, that the claims of these 
parties had been rejected because they had 
refused to work on a Sunday. 

Mr. W. PATTEN thought it wold be 
better to defer this Motion till the fhtion 
had been before the Committee on Public 
Petitions. 

Mr. HAYTER said, the great incon. 
venience which resulted from stating the 
contents of petitions like this was, that 
they went forth to the world as if they 
were founded in truth. Now, so far from 
that being the case in this instance, he 
could assure the House that many state. 
ments in the petition were founded upon 
error. LHe should not properly discharge 
his duty if he did not say that most of those 
statements were founded in error. 

Cotone. THOMPSON suggested that 
the House was bound to receive petitions, 
but not to print them. 

Mr. W. BROWN considered that the 
House ought not to entertain such peti- 
tions. 

Sm G. GREY said, the hon. Member 
seemed to imply that there had been an 
objection to the reception of the petition ; 
that was not so, the petition having been 
received, and the only question now was, 
whether it should be printed with the Votes. 
The Chairman of the Committee on Peti- 
tions had stated that it would shortly come 
before them, and they would have to de- 
cide whether it should be printed or not, 
before it was competent for the hon. Men- 
ber to bring a Motion on the subject before 
the House. That was a practice which he 
(Sir G. Grey) thought it was very desir- 
able the House should follow, and he hoped 
the hon. Member would abide by it on the 
present occasion. 

Mr. DISRAELI: But the Chairman of 
Public Petitions and several hon. Members 
opposite have even objected to the recep- 
tion of such petitions. : 

Mr. BARNARD hoped no limitation 
would be imposed upon the right of Mem- 
bers to present petitions, or to state the 
substance of them, for the present rule 
was a restriction of the liberty that former- 
ly prevailed in this respect, and under 
which any Member might originate 4 dis- 
cussion on the presentation of a petition 
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The public were apparently content with 
the present moderate system, but would 
not be likely to acquiesce in its further 
curtailment. 

Lorp D. STUART thought it was very 
desirable and important that they should 
know what the rule of the House was with 
regard to the printing of petitions. He 
understood that if an hon. Member wished 
to found a Motion on any petition, it was 
the practice to allow him to move that it 
be printed with the Votes. The petition 
under discussion appeared to refer to a 
subject of some importance; and, as he 
thought it very proper that clerks in the 
Post Office should be enabled to state their 
grievances to the House, it seemed to him 
that the best way of allowing them to do 
so was to print their petition with the 
Votes. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, the only ques- 
tion was whether, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman having presented a petition, and 
wished it to be printed with the Votes, it 
was not desirable to do what they had done 
in other cases, rather refer the petition to 
the Printing Committee than to print it at 
once, on the ground that it would be print- 
ed by the Committee before the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would have an oppor- 
tunity of bringing forward the subject of 
it by notice. There was no doubt as to the 
tule. If the hon. and learned Gentleman 
should bring forward a Motion on the sub- 
ject before the petition was printed, the 
House would agree to the Motion for its 
being printed. The only question, there- 
fore, now was rather one of expense. It 
must be in the discretion of every hon. 
Member, whether he thought he could 
bring forward such a Motion as to justify 
him to ask for the printing of a petition. 

Mr. THORNELY said, it was a question 
for the House to consider whether the com- 
plaints of the clerks in the Post Office, in 
the shape of a petition, should be printed 
or not. 

Sir R. PEEL thought the usual prac- 
tice had been, if an hon. Gentleman con- 
sidered the allegations of a petition were 
well founded, that he would bring forward 
4 Motion upon it, to permit the petition to 
be printed with the Votes; and it would be 
4 very unwise rule to lay down, that be- 
cause @ petition proceeded from clerks in 
any office, the House would not print their 
Petition. The question now to be con- 


sidered was, not whether that House was | 


to be constituted a court of appeal in such 
4 case against the superior officers of any 





establishment, but whether they should de- 
part from the general usage of the House 
with regard to a petition to which the hon. 
and learned Member stated he would call 
the attention of the House. 

CoLoneL RAWDON referred to a similar 
case in the last Session of Parliament, on 
which he had consulted Mr. Speaker. It 
had always been in the power of the House 
to prevent the printing of a petition, al- 
though it was in the power of the hon. 
Member at any time to move it. 

Mr. BROTHERTON said, it was con- 
sidered the better plan to refer the peti- 
tion to the Printing Committee, and then 
the Member was not put under the neces- 
sity of giving notice of a Motion which he 
never intended to bring forward, merely to 
get the petition printed. 

Mr. C. ANSTEY said, it was his in- 
tention to bring the petition and the alle- 
gations connected with the subject, under 
the serious consideration of Parliament; 
but he thought that the petition ought to 
be printed, and ought to be printed soon, 
so that the question might come under 
their consideration in the most convenient 
shape. Unfortunately, if the House now 
decided against him, he should have the 
power and influence of the Chairman of Pe- 
titions against him; for the hon. Gentleman 
thought that this was not a subject on 
which the House ought to encourage peti- 
tioners. He (Mr. Anstey) hoped that the 
Motion would not be rejected, and that 
they should not set the first departure from 
what had hitherto been the practice merely 
because Gentlemen had the honour of being 
clerks in the Post Office. 

Mr. THORNELY said, that hehad given 
no opinion whether the petition ought to be 
printed or not. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, it appeared to 
him the question was whether they should 
depart from the usual rule. Although it 
was a petition from clerks in a public office, 
yet they must remember that that was an 
important class, and he thought it very 
unwise that they shonld hesitate about 
printing the petition. 

Mr. HUME apprehended that if the 
petition went upstairs it would be printed 
as a matter of course. If it was not, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would bring 
forward a Motion that it be printed; but he 
took it for granted that in forty-eight hours 
the petition would be in the hands of every 
Member. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, if the hon. 
Gentleman’s object was to have the peti- 
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tion printed with the Votes, in order to 
draw more attention to it, that object was 
not in conformity with the Motion. If, on 
the contrary, he wished the petition to be 
printed in order to found a Motion upon it, 
though he (Lerd J. Russell) thought it an 
unnecessary expense, he did not think the 
House would object to it. 
Motion agreed to. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

CotoneL RAWDON begged to put the 
following questions to the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government :—Whether 
the inquiry which was instituted respecting 
the state of the pictures in the National 
Gallery, with a view to their better pre- 
servation, had terminated; and, if so, 
would the information be given to the 
House? 2. Whether any proposal had 
been made by the Government to the 
Royal Academy, with a view of obtaining 
for the publie collection of pictures the 
entire of the National Gallery building ; 
and, if so, what answer had been given ? 
3. Whether any supplemental vote in the 
present Estimates would be called for to 
carry out the proposition? 4, Whether it 
was the intention of Government, before 
taking final steps for permanently locating 
the pictures on the present site, to insti- 
tute an inquiry, by a Committee of this 
House or otherwise, in order to ascertain 
whether or not it would be expedient to 
allocate the pictures in Trafalgar-square ? 
He wished to direct the attention of the 
noble Lord to the following allegations :— 
That it was in evidence before Committees 
of that House that the present building in 
Trafalgar-square was insufficient to its 
purpose as a national gallery, and unwor- 
thy of this metropolis ; that half of it was 
not fireproof; that there was not height 
for placing properly works of art which 
were now or could be put into it; that 
there was no room for arrangement of 
schools ; and that individuals were deter- 
red therefore from, rather than invited, as 
they ought to be, to become contributors 
to our national collection. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that an in- 
quiry had been entered into with respect 
to the state of the pictures in the National 
Gallery with a view to their better preser- 
vation, and the gentlemen appointed to 
conduct the inquiry had made a report on 
the subject. The report described the 
present state of the pictures, and offered 
suggestions for their better preservation; 
but its authors requested time to prosecute 
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further inquiries on the subject, more par. 
ticularly in connexion with pictures on the 
Continent. The report had been referred 
to the trustees of the National Gallery, 
and would shortly be laid before the House, 
In the next place, he had to state that, in 
conformity with the opinion expressed by 
a Committee of the House, which took 
into consideration the use to which the 
building in Trafalgar-square was applied, 
he had made a proposal to the Royal 
Academy, which had for its object the 
obtaining of the whole of the building for 
the exclusive exhibition of the national 
pietures. The Royal Academy had re. 
turned an answer expressing a general de. 
sire to comply with the wishes of the Go. 
vernment in that respect. With the in. 
formation now before the Government re. 
lative to the state of the national pictures, 
it appeared desirable that before proposing 
any vote on the subject, further inquiry 
should be made as to whether it was desir. 
able finally to allocate the national pictures 
in Trafalgar-square. For that purpose, 
he would, early next week, move for the 
appointment of a Select Committee, com- 
posed, as far as possible, of the Members 
who served on the former Committee, who 
would be required to state their opinion as 
to the best mode of preserving the national 
pictures, and as to whether Trafalgar. 
square offered the best site for a National 
Gallery. 


COURT OF CHANCERY. 

Mr. J. STUART rose to put a ques- 
tion to the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government connected with the adminis 
tration of justice in the highest court in 
the kingdom. A few days ago the noble 
Lord announced the resignation of Lor 
Cottenham, by which the Court of Chan- 
cery was deprived of the Judge who pre- 
sided over the administration of justice 
there, and the Cabinet of one of its most 
distinguished Members. The noble Lorl 
also stated upon that occasion that a suc 
cessor to Lord Cottenham was about to be 
appointed, who would accept that great 
office subject to any regulations as to sal- 
ary which the Committee on Salaries now 
sitting might think proper to recommend. 
Without warning, it had been for the first 
time announced that day, during the sit- 
ting of the courts, that instead of an indi- 
vidual being appointed to preside in the 
Court of Chancery, and instead of the 
Cabinet being supplied with the aid of the 
greatest officer in the law, it was the inten- 
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tion of Her Majesty’s Ministers to put the 
great seal in commission. He begged the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
to consider the enormous inconvenience to 
the public which must result from the 
arrangement that day announced. It was 
proposed that the custody of the seal 
should be given to a commission composed 
of a common-law Judge and two Judges 
at present presiding over different branches 
of equity. The effect of this arrange- 
ment would be, to withdraw these two 
equity Judges for three or four days in the 
week from their own courts, which were 
already overburdened with business. This 
must be eminently inconvenient to the 
suitors who resorted to those courts for 
justice. Under these circumstances, he 
begged to ask the noble Lord how long 
the new arrangement might be expected to 
continue, and whether the members of the 
great profession of the law generally and 
the law officers of the Crown, whom he 
looked upon as at the head of that profes- 
sion, laboured under such incapacity as 
not to be able to supply the Government 
with one individual fit to fill the office of 
Lord Chancellor ? 

Lorv J. RUSSELL said: I stated for- 
merly that my noble Friend Lord Cotten- 
ham, owing to the state of his health, was 
uable to continue to hold the great seal, 
and that consequently he had announced 
his intention of resigning it as soon as he 
had given judgment in the causes which he 
had already heard. I further stated that 
any person who might be appointed to suc- 
ceed Lord Cottenham must accept office 
subject to any Act which Parliament may 
pass—whether in accordance or not with 
the report of the Committee on Salaries— 
for regulating the salary of the office. I 
assure the hon. and learned Gentleman 
that I am very sensible of the great public 
inconvenience that must result from put- 
ting the seal in commission at the present 
moment. At the same time, I had to 
weigh that inconvenience against the evil 
which, I think, would accrue if the great 
seal were intrusted to any individual be- 
fore the Government has decided upon the 
course to be pursued with respect to the 
future duties of the Court of Chancery, 
the appellate jurisdiction of the House of 
Lords, and the administration of the fune- 
tious which appertain to the Lord Chan- 
cellor as a Member of the Government. 
The result was, that I advised Her Ma- 
Jesty to put the great seal in commission ; 
and I assure the hon. and learned Member 
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that it shall continue in commission for as 
short a time as possible. I hope to be 
able, in the course of a fortnight, to com- 
municate to the House the plan to be pro- 
posed by the Government with respect to 
the matters which I have mentioned, and 
with respect to which I have been in com- 
munication with Lord Cottenham and other 
persons, who, I think, are competent to 
give an opinion on the subject. As I said 
formerly, the subject is of vast importance, 
and if I fix Monday fortnight as the day 
on which I will announce the result of the 
deliberations of the Government, I believe 
it will be the earliest moment at which it 
will be possible to do so. 


AMERICAN EXPEDITION AGAINST 
CUBA. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I wish to know whe- 
ther the Government has received any of- 
ficial information of the invasion of Cuba 
by a bucaniering expedition from the 
United States of America? I also beg to 
ask whether, previously to the sailing of 
that expedition, Government received in- 
formation that it was probable such an 
enterprise would be undertaken, from our 
Minister at Washington, or from any of the 
other agents employed by Her Majesty in 
the United States; and, if so, whether the 
Government felt it its duty to communi- 
cate the result of such information to the 
Court of Madrid ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON : It is well 
known that a considerable time ago—I 
think it was about two or three months 
ago, or more—an expedition was under- 
stood to be preparing in the United States 
for the purpose of making a descent on 
Cuba. It is also well known that the Go- 
vernment of the United States issued a 
proclamation, forbidding the expedition, 
and also took measures at the time which 
put an end to the proposed undertaking. 
I received, a few days ago, a despatch 
from the British Minister at Washington, 
informing us that suddenly, and, as it ap- 
pears, without the knowledge of the Go- 
vernment of the United States—without 
information obtained by them beforehand 
—an account reached Washington that an 
expedition had sailed from the southern 
part of the United States, for the purpose 
of making an attack on Cuba. First, a 
detachment, supposed to consist of about 
2,000 men, sailed on, as far as my me- 
mory serves me, about the 6th of last 
month; and a further detachment of 4,000 
or 5,000 followed some days after. The 
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President of the United States immedi- 
ately despatched a naval force in search of 
the expedition for the purpose of intereep- 
ting it, if possible, before it landed, and, 
if otherwise, to take such measures as 
were fitting under the circumstances to 
carry into effect the friendly intentions of 
the Government of the United States to- 
wards Spain. This information having 
reached the Government only a few days 
ago, of course no communication on the 
subject could be made to the Court of 
Madrid ; indeed, the Spanish Minister ar- 
rived in London only a few days since. I, 
however, saw the Spanish Minister yes- 
terday, and informed him of the intelli- 
gence we have received. 


UNIVERSITIES COMMISSION—TILE 
BISHOP OF LLANDAFF. 

On the Question that the House, at its 
rising, should adjourn to Monday, 

Mr. HORSMAN said: I rise to give 
notice that I will next week address some 
questions to the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government respecting the Bishop of 
Llandaff. A memorial has been published, 
signed by the resident members of the 
Senate of the University of Cambridge, on 
the subject of the Royal Commission which 
the First Lord of the Treasury has an- 
nounced that it is the intention of Her 
Majesty to issue for the purpose of inquir- 
ing into the state of the Universities. The 
first signature attached to this memorial, 
to which my attention has recently been 
drawn by the admirable reply given to it 
by the illustrious Person who fills the office 
of Chancellor to one of the Universities, is 
that of the Bishop of Llandaff. As this 
memorial professes to be signed only by 
resident members of the Senate, I, of 
course, conceived, when I saw the Bishop 
of Llandaff’s name, that it was a mistake 
—that the right rev. Prelate’s attention 
was so thoroughly engrossed by the epis- 
copal duties of his diocese, that he had not 
had time to read the memorial; and that, 
perhaps, in a moment of impatience at 
having his attention diverted from spiri- 
tual concerns, he signed the paper with- 
out reflecting on the truth of the statement 
made at its outset. On inquiry, however, 
I find that although the bishop was appoint- 
ed to his diocese last year, he is not resi- 
dent in Wales; that he never has resided 
there; and that at this moment he is, as 
I am informed, a resident of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. The first ques- 
tion | shall have to ask of the noble 
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Lord next week is, whether it is a fact 
that the Bishop of Llandaff has neyey 
been resident in Wales; and, if so, what 
reasons the noble Lord can give in jus. 
tification of such a deporture from ecele. 
siastical usage and the obligations of epis- 
copal duties¢ At the time of the bishop’s 
appointment the noble Lord received praise 
for having taken especial pains to select 
for the office a prelate who was familiar 
with the language of Wales. Now, I find 
that last week the foundation-stone of g 
church was laid in Wales, on which ocea- 
sion an address composed in the Welsh 
language was presented to the Bishop of 
Llandatf, who was present; to which that 
right rev. Prelate replied in English, stat- 
ing that he was unable to speak Welsh, 
It is true that the bishop had previously 
gone through the form or task of preaching 
a Welsh sermon; but at the close of the 
proceedings he apologised for being per. 
fectly unable to converse in that language. 
As the public was led to believe that the 
noble Lord was desirous of selecting 4 
prelate to fill the see of Llandaff who was 
well acquainted with the Welsh language, 
the second question I intend to ask is, 
whether the supposed familiarity of the 
present bishop with it was one of the rea 
sons for his being selected, and, sincea 
grave deception appears to have been prac- 
tised on the noble Lord, whether he wil 
state by whom that deception was prac- 
tised? I will ask these questions on 
Thursday next. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: Sir, the hon 
Member might have taken one of two 
courses with reference to this matter. He 
might now have given notice of his inten- 
tion to ask some questions with respect to 
the Bishop of Llandaff, and there have 
ended, or, having given me notice privately 
that he meant to ask these questions, he 
might have made the attack on the Bishop 
of Llandaff of which he has just delivered 
himself; but, for the hon. Member to come 
forward and give a notice, and to avail 
himself of that opportunity to make an at- 
tack on a right rev. Prelate, is not quite 
in accordance with the fairness the Housg 
has a right to expect from one of its Mem- 
bers. I certainly am unable, at this mo- 
ment, to give an answer applicable to all 
the particulars to which the hon. Member 
has adverted. All I can say is, if it be 
necessary to explain the reasons which in- 
duced me to recommend Dr. Oliphant to 
the Crown for the see of Llandaff, is that 
having heard—in common with the rest 0 
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the world—that many complaints were 
made in Wales, that when bishoprics in 
Wales became vacant, persons unacquaint- 
ed with the Welsh language were appoint- 
ed to fill them (a charge directed, not 
against any particular Government, but 
against successive Governments), when the 
see of Llandaff fell vacant, I made inquiry, 
not of one or two, but of many persons 
who, I thought, were able to give me the 
information I desired, whether they were 
acquainted with any divine who, with emi- 
nent learning, and those other qualifications 
which are generally sought for in a person 
filling the office of bishop, combined a 
knowledge of the Welsh language? I 
deemed myself fortunate in the result of 
that inquiry, because I found that Dr. Oli- 
phant had been the head of a college in 
Wales, and that for several years during 
which he filled the office of principal of 
that college, he had given satisfaction to 
the inhabitants of the diocese in which the 
college was placed. I found, likewise, that 
he had acted as parish priest in a benefice in 
Wales, and in that manner had become ac- 
quainted with the language and habits of 
the people of the principality. I found, 
too, that to this special fitness for a see in 
Wales, Dr. Oliphant joined eminent learn- 
ing. Upon making inquiry of two high 
authorities—namely, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the Bishop of Winchester 
—I ascertained that Dr. Oliphant was 
known to the Primate generally, and to 
the Bishop of Winchester particularly, 
from the circumstance of his having re- 
sided for a considerable time in Winches- 
ter; and from both those right rev. Pre- 
lates I received the highest testimonials as 
to Dr. Oliphant’s qualifications. I heard 
from the Archbishop and the Bishop of 
Winchester, as well as others who knew 
Dr. Oliphant, and who thought that they 
were in fairness bound to acquaint me with 
the cireumstance, that he had never been 
known to hold the political opinions to 
which I am attached; but I felt that if I 
could obtain for Wales the benefit of a 
bishop possessed of the eminent qualifica- 
tions which belonged to Dr. Oliphant, I 
ought to waive any consideration of that 
kind, and, therefore, I recommended him 
for the appointment to the Crown. I had 
never seen Dr. Oliphant before, and I have 
not had much personal communication 
with him since; but all the communica- 
tions which have passed between us have 
been directed to the object of obtaining 
for him a residence in his diocese. Some 
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difficulty may have existed on that point 
with which I am not acquainted, but I 
shall, perhaps, be better able to explain it 
in answering the hon. Member’s question 
on Thursday. I must state, however, that 
there is no reason for doubting that it is the 
intention of the Bishop of Llandaff to re- 
side permanently in his diocese, and that 
all the expectations which influenced me in 
recommending him to the Crown will be 
realised. The hon. Member has referred 
to what I, as well as he, saw in a newspa- 
per respecting the bishop’s answer to an 
address presented to him in Wales. I ob- 
serve that the bishop, having preached a 
sermon in the Welsh language, an address 
in the same language was subsequently 
presented to him, whereupon he said that 
he was not sufficiently master of the Welsh 
language to make an impromptu reply to a 
formal address of congratulation and kind- 
ness. I think that is very likely to be the 
ease with a person who is not a native of 
Wales, and therefore cannot be expected 
to speak the language with the ease and 
fluency of a native. Notwithstanding all 
the hon.. Member has said, I have not the 
least reason to believe that I have been 
deceived in the information I received re- 
specting Dr. Oliphant. I have no reason 
to repent of the advice I gave the Crown 
to place Dr. Oliphant in the see of Llan- 
daff, and I believe that he will prove an 
ornament to the bench of bishops, and 
likewise be of the greatest service as a 
spiritual instructor of the people. 

Mr. GWYN begged to express his 
thanks and those of the clergy and in- 
habitants of the diocese of Llandaff for 
the appointment of Dr. Oliphant. A 
more excellent appointment it was not 
possible to make. He was a prelate of 
the greatest piety, and was acquainted 
with the Welsh language. Having been 
present on an occasion when Dr. Oliphant, 
on laying the foundation-stone of a school, 
preached a sermon in Welsh, he (Mr. 
Gwyn) could state that it was a sermon 
which every one understood, and that the 
country people went away expressing their 
admiration. It was no fault of Dr. Oli- 
phant’s that he was not resident at pre- 
sent; a house had been bought for him, 
and was in course of preparation; and it 
was his intention to go into residence as 
soon as he possibly could. 

Mr. HORSMAN had said nothing of 
the personal qualifications of the Bishop 
of Llandaff, but had asked, first, whether 
since his appointment he was not resident; 
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and, secondly, whether he was acquainted 
with the Welsh language or not? On 


these points he should feel it necessary to 
repeat his questions to the noble Lord on 
Thursday next. 

Subject dropped. 


METROPOLITAN INTERMENTS BILL. 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 27. 

Lorp D. STUART observed that the 
question raised by the clause was, whether 
the conducting of funerals should be left to 
free competition, or whether authority 
should be given to the proposed board to 
intermeddle. It was no sufficient ground 
for abandoning the sound principles of free 
competition, that in certain cases advan- 
tage had been taken of relatives by under- 
takers. There might be instances of ex- 
tortion; but no inconsiderable portion of the 
charges made by the undertakers consisted 
of charges for scarfs, &c., which went to 
the clergyman; and in 1842 the Bishop of 
London had stated before a Parliamentary 
Committee that a large portion of the 
emoluments of clergymen were derived 
from that source. But whether the un- 
dertakers were extortioners or not, was it 
right for Parliament to interfere with free 
competition ? Why should not the people 
be left to protect themselves? It was by 
encouraging free competition that the 
public interest would be best promoted, 
and not by reducing the number of people 
engaged in the trade; for the effect of the 
clause would be to reduce the number of 
undertakers. The Board of Health were 
empowered to obtain tenders for conduct- 
ing funerals; but if that board did not in- 
vite a man to make a tender, was he to be 
excluded from undertaking funerals ? 
Would not the consequence be a system of 
favouritism and jobbing? Was there any 
fairness in such a proceeding ? Again, it 
was proposed to enact that if any under- 
taker offered to contract for conducting 
funerals, and his offer was accepted, it 
should be open to any person to call on 
him to perform a funeral, and that «he 
should be bound to perform it. But no 
provision was made for paying him. At 
present an undertaker might make in- 
quiries relative to his customer, and might 
decline to execute the funeral. Under the 
Bill, however, those who contracted with 
the Board of Health would be compelled 
to execute a funeral when called upon, as 
if they had made a special contract with 
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the party requiring their services. Tha 
was an exceedingly oppressive arrange. 
ment. The whole clause might be omitted 
without interfering with the rest of the 
Bill; and he was prepared to divide the 
Committee on the question. 

Mr. AtpermMan SIDNEY repeated the 
objection to the clause that, whilst it com. 
pelled undertakers who contracted to take 
funerals, it made no provision for their 
being paid. With respect to the charges 
of undertakers, all that the House of Com. 
mons could deem incumbent on it was to 
protect the defenceless; but the inquiries 
he had made led him to believe that the 
charges of undertakers were not exorbitant 
as regarded either the pauper class or the 
artisan population. In a parish with which 
he was intimately connected in the city of 
London, where formerly the undertaker 
was allowed, under his contract, 14s. 6d, 
for each funeral of @ pauper, the under. 
taker now found a conveyance and carried 
the body of the pauper a distance of four 
miles for an additional charge of only 4s, 
In the case of a better class, the under. 
taker found a coach for six mourners, sup- 
plied pall-bearers and attendants, cloaks, 
scarfs, and everything, and conveyed the 
corpse a distance of four miles for 31. 10s, 
When that was the case, and parishes 
were enabled to have their paupers con 
veyed the same distance for 18s. 6d., he 
really did not see the necessity for the 
Board of Health interfering, as proposed 
by the present clause. 

Sir G. GREY said, the object of the 
clause was to invite tenders from under- 
takers, to distribute the business as much 
as possible, and to enter into contracts 
with the trade to perform funerals at cer- 
tain specified rates. From communications 
which he had himself received from men- 
bers of that body, he knew that ther 
would be many willing in the different dis- 
tricts to undertake to conduct funerals at 
a given price. If the Board of Health con 
sidered those prices reasonable they would 
publish them, and would state to persons 
who wished their relatives to be buried at 
that rate that Mr. So-and-So, an under. 
taker, had contracted with them, and would 
bury at that rate. That was the object of 
the clause, it having been deemed desir- 
able, when the places of interment were 
removed to a considerable distance from 
the abodes of the poor, to provide, if pos- 
sible, some means by which they coul 
lessen the expense of funerals to those 
parties; and he believed the operation of 
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the clause would be that there would be 
found members of the trade willing to 
contract at a much lower rate than was 
charged at present. At the same time 
the clause did not make it compulsory 
upon the public to employ the undertakers 
who contracted. 

Mr. WYLD asked what the effect of 
the clause would be upon parishes? At 
present the great mass of the working 
classes employed undertakers who would 
give eredit; but if this clause were com- 
pusory, and the poor had not the means 
of paying cash for the funerals of their re- 
latives, it would at once fall back upon the 
parish, who would be compelled to bear 
the whole expense. Was the clause to be 
ermissive or compulsory ? 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, it 
was both permissive and compulsory —per- 
missive, inasmuch as the public might go 
to any undertaker they pleased; compul- 
sory, inasmuch as the undertakers who 
contracted with the Board of Health were 
bound to bury at the rates specified in the 
contract. 

Mr. SADLEIR said, that there was 
nothing to prevent a poor person ordering 
an expensive funeral, if the contract was 
to be on credit prices; and if, as was most 
likely, the undertaker gave in his prices 
for ready money, the consequence would 
be in numerous instances to prevent the 
poor from providing themselves for the 
funerals of their relations, and throwing 
the burden on the parishes. 

Mr. BRIGHT thought the incessant 
attacks which had been made upon the 
undertakers by the friends of this Bill, 
both in and out of the House, were scarce- 
ly justified. No doubt exorbitant charges 
were made in connexion with funerals; but 
were there not exorbitant charges in other 
trades? If every trade were to be put 
down because of exorbitant charges, what, 
he should like to know, would become of 
architects, lawyers, medical men, and other 
professions in which such charges prevail- 
ed? [Mr. Waktey denied that medical men 
charged exorbitantly.]| He would with- 
draw the remark, then, so far as the medi- 
cal profession was concerned, of which of 
course his hon. Friend knew much more 
than he did. But what he wished to say 
was, that the exorbitant nature of under- 
takers’ bills arose from the foolish pride— 
the vanity of people in ordering expen- 
sive funerals. He saw coming down to 
the House that day a funeral procession, 
Consisting of a hearse, some half-a-dozen 
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mourning coaches covered with velvet 
trappings and feathers, a man marching in 
front with a sort of platform on his head, 
out of which appeared to grow a whole 
forest of black plumes—all was needless 
pomp and foolish pride—there was the 
semblance of woe, perhaps, but none of 
the reality. What reason had the person 
who gave orders for such a funeral as that 
to complain of the exorbitance of under- 
takers’ charges? The sect to which he 
belonged took a very different course. 
They never put on mourning when any of 
their relatives died—they never encour- 
aged or permitted—(he did not mean to 
say there was any positive law against it, 
but opinion was against it)—these sem- 
blances of woe, and so far as the under- 
takers were concerned, they never suc- 
ceeded in practising their extortion upon 
them. But besides the funeral, a great 
and principal charge on the working 
classes, when a member of a family died, 
was the necessity the survivors felt them- 
selves to lic under of dressing all the other 
members in black. He had known cases 
where parties had borrowed money for this 
purpose, which had taken them years to 
repay. If persons of intelligence really 
desired to put an end to the unnecessary 
expenses of funerals, they should begin by 
abandoning this foolish custom. The blame 
of the heavy bills for funerals was due not 
so much to the undertakers themselves, as 
the desire for vain, useless, and meaning- 
less ostentation, and the ignorant pre- 
judices of the public. And this was an 
evil which he scarcely hoped Parliamentary 
interference would ever remove. 

Mr. MACKINNON said, the sum and 
substance of the observations made by the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
appeared to be, that much vanity was to 
be found in human beings, which was per- 
ceptible in various shapes, but that in per- 
sons of the hon. Gentleman’s persuasion 
there was none; but, surely, a peculiar 
sort of dress, a difference of demeanor, in 
manners and language, might arise from 
vanity in those individuals by whom it was 
practised—quite as great vanity as might 
be found in the funerals of the great, to 
which allusion had been made. The hon. 
Member had stated that the Legislature 
had no more right to interfere with the un- 
dertakers than with architects, or with any 
other class of the public. He (Mr. Mac- 
kinnon) denied that, because, when a hus- 
band lost his wife, or a wife lost her hus- 
band, there was a peculiar, it might be a 
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mawkish feeling of delicacy, which induced 
them to avoid whatever might have the 
appearance of a deficiency of respect for 
the dead: and hence they were led to 
sanction a more expensive funeral than was 
perhaps consistent with their means. But 
he did not think that that could justly be 
described as proceeding from vanity. The 
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great advantage of this Bill would be, that | 
it would check the existing custom, and | 
would enable parties who had the misfor- | 
tune to lose their relatives to say in what | 


way they should be buried, according to 
seale No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, or No. 4, in- 
stead of leaving the matter, as at present, 
to the discretion of undertakers, who, tak- 
ing advantage of the feeling of affection 
for deceased relatives, induced often a 
more expensive display than the means of 
the parties could justity. 

The Eart of ARUNDEL and SURREY 
saw no reason why the hon. Member for 
Manchester should attribute to vanity, or 
to any other improper motive, the degree of 
respect which in all ages every religious sect, 
except, as it now appeared, hisown, had been 
in the habit of paying to the burial of the 
dead. It was, of course, easy to impute to 
vanity the trappings and display of which 
the hon. Gentleman spoke, just as it was 
easy to ridicule anything. He (the Earl 
of Arundel) had himself heard the strait 
dress and peculiar costume of the sect to 
which the hon. Member belonged attributed 
to vanity. So far from regarding as vanity 
the extreme anxiety which he had often 
witnessed in poor persons to purchase even 
the smallest quantity of black clothing to 
pay respect to the memory of their de- 
ceased relatives, he considered it as a de- 
gree of reverence highly commendable ; 
and he believed that when the feeling of 
reverence for the dead totally ceased, there 
would be very little reverence left for the 
living. 

Sm H. VERNEY entirely concurred in 
the remarks which had been made by the 
hon. Member for Manchester, and thought 
he had read a most useful lesson both to 
the House and to the public. He (Sir H. 
Verney) would say nothing with respect to 
the hon. Member’s friends, the under- 
takers, except that after what he had said 
they might well exclaim, ‘‘ Save us from 
our friends ! ”” 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE wished to ask the 
noble Lord the Member for Bath what was 
the reduction he expected to effect in the 
price of funerals? Fer that was the real 
question after all. Ile had seen a scale of 
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prices advertised by an undertaker, which, 
as far as he could judge, did not a 

exorbitant, notwithstanding what had been 
charged against the extortionate practice 
of that trade; and he wished to know 
whether the noble Lord’s scale for funerals 
—for the noble Lord was now the official 
undertaker — would be lower or higher 
than this. Mr. Shillibeer, in his adver. 
tisement, told them that the Metropolitan 
Interments Bill was founded on his sys. 
tem, that of undertaking funerals at fixed, 
moderate, and inclusive charges, Mr, 
Shillibeer said, that by applying to him 
30 or 40 per cent would be saved from the 
usual charges on first-class funerals, Now, 
what would the noble Lord do it for? 
Here was Mr. Shillibeer’s scale—a noble. 
man’s funeral, 30 guineas; a gentle. 
man’s, not a nobleman’s, 10 guineas; 
and an artisan’s, 4 guineas, and no extra 
charge if within ten miles of London, 
Now, what was the noble Lord’s scale? 
The noble Lord, unlike Mr. Shillibeer, 
made an extra charge out of London; for 
they were told that some extra expense 
would be incurred in taking the funeral 
four or five miles out to some public ce- 
metery in the country. Mr. Shillibeer 
would undertake an artisan’s funeral, and 
bury ten miles in the country, providing 
the one-horse hearse, postboy, and all, for 
41.—would the noble Lord do it cheaper? 
According to the hon. and learned At 
torney General this clause was to be both 
permissive and compulsory—permissive as 
to those who entered into the contracts, 
and compulsory as regards the public. 
But when all the undertakers were knock- 
ed up, which was the real object of this 
Bill, and that of the Committee of White- 
hall, the whole undertaking business would 
be in the hands of the board and three or 
four undertakers, and what security would 
they then have that the prices of funerals 
would be confined even to their present 
limit? The report signed by Lord Ashley, 
Dr. Southwood Smith, and Mr. Chadwick, 
stated that the whole burial business of 
London might be done, as they thought, 
by four persons. Mr. Shillibeer had of 
fered to undertake the whole himself, and 
to do the whole business of the funerals 
consequent on the 60,000 deaths which 
occurred annually in this metropolis. There 
were now about 700 furnishing under- 
takers in London, besides a large number 
of tailors, cobblers, upholaterers, and 
others, who undertook funerals, and by 
whose intervention the charges to the pub- 
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lie were so enormously swelled up. The 
apothecary, too, did a little in the same 
way occasionally, and had his favourite un- 
dertakers, whom he recommended, and 
from whom, of course, he drew a fee. 
When they had knocked up the under- 
takers, he wanted to know, supposing 
they could not find so many Shillibeers, 
whether they must not bury the dead 
themselves? And, if they were going to 
do that, let them do it at once, and boldly. 
He thought the latter part of the clause 
ought to be expunged, because, supposing 
adispute to arise between the contracting 
undertaker and the relatives of the de- 
ceased, recourse must be had to the Board 
of Health, or, as they might be more pro- 
perly designated, of Trade, as arbitrators, 
and an unseemly wrangle must ensue rela- 
tive to the proper performance of the in- 
terment. He wished to know what reduc- 
tion the noble Lord the Member for Bath 
expected to effect under the Bill in the 
charge for funerals ? 

Mr. BRIGHT wished also to ask whe- 
ther the Board of Health intended to re- 
strict the number of undertakers, or whe- 
ther every undertaker might come forward 
and say that he would furnish the funerals 


in his district according to a certain pre- 
scribed seale of fees ? 

Lorp ASHLEY, in reply, said, that 
there was no intention to limit the number 
of contractors. He believed that the board 
would contract with every undertaker who 


had capital invested in the business. The 
hon. Member for Finsbury had stated the 
number of metropolitan undertakers as up- 
wards of 700. That, however, was hardly 
the fact. Mr. John Bedford, one of the wit- 
hesses examined by the board, was asked— 


“What proportion of this number of 700 persons 
whose names are given in the Directory, calling 
themselves undertakers, can be said to share the 
Principal amount of business ?—I suppose nearly 
one-tenth, perhaps nearly 100. Of that 100, how 
many are principal houses ?—Nearly 20 from the 
first class of undertakers ; the lower classes in the 
trade are very different. Can you give any notion 
what is the average amount of capital employed by 
the first class of tradesmen ?—I should say some 
3,007, And the average capital of the next 20 ? 
—Something like half that amount of capital for 
the next 20 or 30, Then the remainder, what sort 
of capital have they ?—The large proportion are 
poor indeed.” 

The hon. Member for Finsbury said truly 
that the great sources of extortion were 
the intermediate tradesmen. Most of these 
were nothing more than upholsterers, who, 
being in the neighbourhood, managed to 
get the order and carried it to the city to 
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those who had capital invested in the busi- 
ness, and who alone could perform the 
funeral. It was with these intermediate 
parties that the extravagant charges origi- 
nated, The hon. Member for Finsbury 
had asked him to state the scale of prices 
for the different classes of funerals. He 
begged to say that it would not be possible 
to give the hon. Gentleman a definite an- 
swer to that question until they had had 
an opportunity of contracting with the un- 
dertakers and seeing their terms; but of 
this he was perfectly certain, from the 
minute inquiries he had been enabled to 
institute, that, in comparison—not with the 
scale of prices 10 years ago, but with the 
reduced seale which had been put out since 
the agitation on this subject commenced— 
he firmly believed that they would be able 
to find parties ready to contract for funerals 
at 25 or 30 per cent cheaper. Before sit- 
ting down, he begged to express his hearty 
concurrence in the remarks which had been 
made by the hon. Member for Manchester. 
He only wished that he had spoken upon 
this solemn subject with a little more for- 
bearance. If he had considered the sub- 
ject a little more maturely, he would have 
found that the idle folly which he had con- 
demned was the result of an evil custom, 
rather than the indulgence of a feeling of 
vanity. It ought to be remembered that 
there were moments when people could not 
enter into a bargain; when they were 
obliged to take whatever was placed before 
them; and it was also to be borne in mind 
that people did not like to be charged with 
dealing irreverently with the remains of 
their friends, and were thus naturally led 
into an evil custom. He hoped, however, 
that one result of this Bill would be to 
abolish that pernicious custom; and here 
he begged to say that that good and illus- 
trious woman the Queen Dowager, who 
was now “gathered to her fathers,” had, 
in dying, as in living, conferred an in- 
estimable benefit upon the country by her 
admirable example, in having expressed 
her wish to be interred with all the sim- 
plicity which became the member of a 
Christian community. 

Mr. WAKLEY said, that he also fully 
concurred in what had fallen from the hon, 
Member for Manchester. Still, he believed 
that the fault respecting costly interments 
did not altogether lie with the undertakers. 
On the contrary, that body seemed to him 
to have been very grossly calumniated. 
He had now been acting as coroner for a 
period of ten years, and during the whole 
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of that time he had never heard of a 
single case of complaint against an under- 
taker. The morbid feeling on the subject 
lay with the public, because, if in street A 
or B a splendid funeral took place, the re- 
lative of the deceased in a neighbouring 
street must have an equally splendid fun- 
eral. He hoped that the discussion of to- 
night would put an end to that morbid 
feeling, without, at the same time, destroy- 
ing the reverence which ought ever to be 
shown to the dead. He regretted that his 
hon. Colleague should have made any re- 
marks respecting the medical profession, 
inasmuch as that hon. Gentleman was in- 
debted to that profession for his ability to 
attend the House upon the present occa- 
sion. There was, in fact, no difference 
between the practical physician and the 
apothecary. An invalid took physic from 
the latter, but as soon as the undertaker 
walked in, the apothecary walked out. In 
fact, the dead man was the very worst 
patient an apothecary could attend. Now, 
he was desirous of knowing what security 
there was in the present clause that the 
existing race of undertakers would be the 
parties to perform the funeral duties in fu- 
ture? He was anxious that in such 
changes as were now proposed, individual 
interests should suffer as little as possible. 
What objection could there be, then, to 
give to the undertakers of the metropolis 
some sort of security against loss? He 
had been informed by that class of men 
that if private speculators were allowed to 
furnish future funerals, they and their 
families would be involved in irretrievable 
ruin; and, therefore, he was desirous of 
proposing the insertion of certain words in 
the clause which would give to the under- 
takers a preference with reference to the 
contracts. He begged to move as an 
Amendment— 

“That the Board of Health may invite and re- 
ecive tenders from furnishing ironmongers—he 
meant undertakers—of three years’ standing in 
their business.” 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE explained. He 
had not said that the apothecary was in 
partnership with the undertaker, but he 
believed that in some cases funerals had 
been conducted by apothecaries. His hon. 
Colleague had observed that the worst 
patient an apothecary could have was a 
dead body; he (Mr. Duncombe) hoped that 
his hon. Colleague did not mean to extend 
that observation to coroners. 

Sm G. GREY hoped the Committee 
would not entertain the Amendment, which, 
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even with reference to the hon. Gentle. 
man’s own views, was a contradiction jp 
terms, since, purporting to benefit the up. 
dertakers of London, it absolutely excluded 
from that benefit all undertakers who had 
not been in business three years. 

Mr. WAKLEY would not press the 
Amendment; but he hoped the noble Lord 
the Member for Bath would give an ag. 
surance that if he continued a member of 
the Board of Health, he would take care 
that the undertakers should have the pre- 
ference in making these contracts. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Sm G. GREY hoped that his noble 
Friend would give no such assurance, sim- 
ply on the ground that it would be quite 
wrong for an individual member of a board 
to say in his place in Parliament what 
should be the decision of the board with 
respect to particular powers about to be 
conferred upom them. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that unless 
great precaution was exercised, the system 
of contract might be grossly perverted, and 
produce the very evils of which complaint 
was now made. Ile thought it would be 
best for the parish to make arrangements 
and contract for the interment of its own 
poor. Then there would be a wide com- 
petition, and cheapness would be more likely 
be secured. He disliked the system of 
classification which was adopted by the 
Bill. A great deal had been said about 
the vanity displayed by persons in the con- 
dut of their funerals; but would there not 
be as much vanity in having a funeral be- 
longing to Class 1, or Class 2, or Class 3? 
For his part it seemed to him that this 
classification would act as a premium 
on vanity, and he must say that he felt 
strong objections to the clause. 

Mr. COBDEN said, it was not very often 
that he rose to endorse any opinion utttered 
by the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire, but he certainly did coincide with 
him on the present occasion. Complaints 
had been made of the ostentation of those 
who employed undertakers. This arose 
from our being a people of caste. Each 
caste was trying to emulate the caste above 
them; and, while attempting to discourage 
this system, the Government were, by put- 
ting into the present clause different de- 
grees of caste, encouraging the very thing 
they deprecated. The clause contained a 
list of payments for the interment of mas- 
ters and serfs, the very thing which ought 
to be rendered obsolete. What would be 
the effect of this? Why, that every one 
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would be ashamed to have hi friend in- 
tered in the lowest class of charges. 
Where was the necessity of taking any 
eare of the higher classes at dl? Surely 
they could bury their dead. Ee contended 
that the poorer class was th? only party 
for which the House ought to tare, because 
if the upper classes were cleated a little, 
they would not thereby be ruined. He 
wanted to know why the Bard of Health 
should not make some provsion that they 
would keep a register of the certain prices 
at which funerals would be conducted with 
decency and solemnity fir the lower 
classes ? 

Sm B. HALL said, thet great alarm 
had been excited among tle tradesmen of 
Marylebone, in consequence? of what they 
conceived to be the excessively high price 
at which an artisan was to be interred, ac- 
cording to the statement recently made by 
the noble Lord the Member for Bath. He 
wished to ask the noble word what would 
be the whole expense, fom the time the 
contracting undertaker eitered a house to 
the time the earth wa: thrown upon a 
body, for the interment ¢f a mechanic re- 
siding in any part of Ladon? Suppose a 
person died in the neigibourhood of St. 
Pancras, and was buried in any cemetery 
the noble Lord pleased, vhat would be the 
cost in such a case ? 

Lorp ASHLEY said it was quite im- 
possible for him to ansver the question at 
present. He could ony repeat that the 
reduction upon existing charges would be 
very considerable inded. He begged to 
add a word. On the yrevious evening the 
hon. Baronet had inforned the Committee 
that the fees paid upm interments in St. 
John’s Wood church, vere only 7s. 10d., 
an amount which the hon. Baronet con- 
trasted with the 25s. which it was stated 
would be the maximun fees upon inter- 
ment under this Bill. In the first place, 
the hon. Baronet took no account of the 
fact that the maximum in question was 
susceptible of very great reduction; and, 
in the seeond place, tie hon. Baronet was 
wrong in his own figwes. He (Lord Ash- 
ley), in the course of tie day, had made in- 
quires in the parish referred to, and he 
had found that the 10n. Baronet in his 
statement had entirely left out of his cal- 
culation the very heavy fee paid for the 
ground, the churchwirden’s fee, which in 
that parish amounted ‘0 no less than 1U. 8s., 
making with the 7s. 10d. stated by the 
hon, Baronet, 1/. 15:. 6d. instead of the 
maximum of 1], 5s, wder the Bill-— 





Sm B. HALL: Was the ground fee 
stated by the noble Lord for parishioners 
or for non-parishioners ? 

Lorp ASHLEY: For parishioners. For 
non-parishioners the fee was 21. 2s. 

Sir B. HALL could only say that he 
had received his information from the offi- 
cers of the parish. There was, however, 
as he had since learned, an additional 
charge of 4s., making the fees lls. 10d. 
With regard to St. Pancras, he had over- 
stated the facts. A pauper buried in that 
parish paid 4s. 6d. ; a parishioner 7s. 6d., 
and there was a further fee for the ground 
of 3s., making 10s. 6d. in all. He had 
before him a copy of a bill to the directors 
of St. Pancras for the interments ending 
December quarter, 1849, one of the items 
of which was ‘‘ 67 poor, at 2s. 6d.,”’ which 
was the sum he had stated. 

Mr. SADLEIR moved a proviso to the 
effect that no contract should be entered 
into by the board, the expenses of which 
were to be more than 51. The object 
which he had in moving the proviso was 
this. He understood that the system fol- 
lowed in burying the humbler classes in 
this metropolis was one partly of cash and 
partly of credit, and he wished to preserve 
the continuance of this system, which was 
considered to be a great boon by the hum- 
bler classes. He named the sum of 51., 
because he understood that under the 
operation of this measure a very respect- 
able tradesman could be interred for that 
sum with all becoming solemnity, whilst 
the funeral of a labourer or artisan could 
be performed for 1U., 17. 10s., or 2. Now 
if the clause passed without the proviso, 
the contractor would stipulate for cash pay- 
ments as his protection against a poor 
person calling upon him to furnish an ex- 
pensive funeral. The friends of the de- 
ceased might not be prepared with ready 
cash, and the consequence would be that 
the expenses of the funeral would fall upon 
the parish in many cases. 

Sir G. GREY said, he did not see the 
necessity of placing any restriction of the 
kind on the Board of Health. 

Proviso negatived. 

Mr. BRIGHT then proposed a proviso 
to the effect that the Board of Health 
should be bound to give its sanction to un- 
dertakers other than those who had ob- 
tained contracts to undertake the per- 
formance of funerals, at the same rate as 
the contracting undertakers. Suppose that 
there were 100 undertakers, and that it 
was estimated forty could perform all the 
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business, sixty would be extinguished, al- 
though the forty might not execute the 
work cheaper than the 100. He did not 
think it necessary that there should be any 
limitation of the number, and therefore he 
considered that if any undertaker chose to 
signify to the Board of Health that he was 
willing to undertake the performance of 
funerals on the terms published by them, 
such undertakers should receive the autho- 
risation and sanction of the board for so do- 
ing. Otherwise the public would be led tothe 
inference that there was some advantage 
in going to the contracting undertakers, 
from their connexion with the Board of 
Health, and an injustice would be done to 
the undertakers who were not contractors. 
He much doubted whether this measure 
would ever be a popular one; but the adop- 
tion of this proviso would at all events re- 
move one objection to it. 

Sim G. GREY said, that there was no- 
thing to prevent other undertakers from 
performing funerals at as low or lower 
charges than the contractors. There was 
nothing to prevent their entering into com- 
petition with the contractors, and they 
would have this advantage, that, knowing 
the price of the contracting undertakers, 
they might undersell them if they thought 

roper. 

Mr. BRIGHT thought the undertakers 
who were supposed to be in alliance with 
the Board of Health would possess an ad- 
vantage which might operate somewhat in- 
juriously upon others engaged in the same 
trade. 

Mr. Atperman SIDNEY said, if it was 
intended by this Bill to restrict the trade of 
undertakers, he thought the Committee 
was bound to repudiate such an obnoxious 
principle; for he did not see why a parti- 
cular class of tradesmen in London should 
be debarred by Act of Parliament from 
that competition which existed in all other 
trades. 

Lorp ASHLEY said, that the object 
was to distribute the business as widely as 
possible. 

Cotone. TILOMPSON could not per- 
ceive the difference between these and any 
other contracts. Would not the fair and 
reasonable course be for the board to give 
information of the terms they would give 
for burials, according to certain specifica- 
tions, and then accept the best contract 
that was offered ? 

Sir De L. EVANS wished to know if 
the tenders were to be publicly advertised 
for ? 





Sir G. CREY said, that the Bill implied 
that they would be sought by publie adver. 
tisement. 

The ATIORNEY GENERAL opposed 
the Amendnent, on the ground that if 
every one mght come in and do the work 
which one man had contracted to do, there 
would be no contract or competition at all, 
and no one vould enter into such a con. 
tract. 

Mr. BRIGIAT said, that what he want. 
ed was the sarction of the Board of Health, 
if he might so express it, to all under. 
takers, and net to particular undertakers 
only, who wee willing to perform these 
funerals, Hewould not divide the Com. 
mittee. 

Proviso negitived, 

Lorp D. STJART felt the clause to be 
so objectionable that he must divide the 
Committee agaist it. Many attempts had 
been made to anend it, but all had been 
fruitless. Thefeelings of the poor ought 
to be considerel, as well as those of the 
rich and great. He had on the preced- 
ing night said, and he now repeated it, 
this was not a poor man’s Bill, for its 
effect would be to violate the feelings of 
the poor in the natter in which they were 
most susceptible. There were few things 
that poor people regarded with greater hor- 
ror than the buril of their deceased rela- 
tives by charity. Surely that feeling de- 
served respect ard consideration, yet by 
this clause hundrels of poor persons, who, 
if they had the ad-antage of a little credit 
for a funeral, miglt be able to proceed as 
they did at presem—paying a small sum 
down, and the bdance by instalments— 
would be forced by this clause in its pre- 
sent state to that resort which was the 
most abhorrent to their feelings—a pav- 
per’s funeral. Upm this ground he ob- 
jected to the clause and he opposed it also 
as being a gross md objectionable inter- 
ference by the Government with the free- 
dom of trade, and with matters in which 
they had no busines to interfere. 

Question put, ‘ That the Clause, as 
amended, stand par: of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 104; 
Noes 25: Majority 79. 

Clause 28. 

Mr. STANFOR) moved that the fol- 
lowing words be adced :-— 

“ Provided always, tiat nothing herein enacted 
shall be construed to aithorise or empower any 
officer or servant of tle said board to enter any 
house or room for the purpose of removing any 
dead body, or for any cher purpose of this Act, 
against the will of any relative of the deceased. 
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Sin G. GREY apprehended there could 
be no necessity for the proviso. The re- 
noval could not take place against the will 
of the relatives. 

Sm W. CLAY believed that there were 

rsons out of doors who would be glad to 
have a distinct assurance that it was not 
to be compulsory, and that the officer was 
to have no power to interfere except on the 
expressed request of the relative or execu- 
tor having charge of the funeral. 

Sir G. GREY had not the slightest he- 
sitation in giving the assurance, but should 
have thought the language of the clause 
made it unnecessary. It was not intended 
to give any power of entering a house, or 
removing a body, without the consent of 
the executor or relatives, the parties in 
fact whose duty it was to see to the decent 
burial of the deceased. 

Proviso withdrawn. 
as was Clause 29. 


Clause 30. 

Sir G. GREY said, that since the Bill 
was first introduced, he had inserted two 
amendments in this clause. Representa- 
tions had been made to him that if no fee 
was allowed on the burial of those bodies 


Clause agreed to; 


which were interred at the expense of the 
wion or parish, with the exception of 
those cases where the deceased parties had 
been members of the Church of England, 


there would be no minister in attendance 


to perform the service over them. He 
therefore proposed to insert in this clause, 
and again in the 38th clause, the following 
words :—‘* And where such body is buried 
at the expense of any union or parish, a 
sum not exceeding one shilling.” The 
only other amendment was in line 24, the 
effect of which would be to prevent any 
fee being taken in respect of the removal 
of a body. 

Sir B. HALL said, that this clause and 
the two following ones were new ones; and 
before they were discussed by the Com- 
mittee he wished to hear the reason of the 
alterations that had taken place. In the 
original Bill it was proposed that an average 
of years should be taken, upon which the 
compensation to the present and future in- 
cumbents should be fixed. That had been 
abandoned; and the proposition now was 
that a fee of 6s. 2d. should be paid upon 
every burial to the present and all future 
incumbents. 


Sir G. GREY said, he had thought that, 
upon the whole, this was the best mode of 
affording compensation. The other plan 
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proposed that an average should be taken, 
for three or five years before the closing of 
any burial ground, of the receipts in that 
parish from burial fees, and that a sum 
should be awarded to the existing incum- 
bents during their incumbencies, and con- 
tinued to the future incumbents, subject 
to any deduction that might be directed by 
the bishop. There were great difficulties 
with regard to this compensation. No 
doubt it was perfectly just and equitable 
that some compensation should be made; 
and as regarded the existing incumbents, 
he had not heard any objection made. In 
many of the London parishes the income 
of the clergyman was derived in a great 
measure from these burial fees. In the 
course of his communication with those re- 
presenting the interests of the clergy, he had 
found them ready to make a fair conces- 
sion of their interests to their public good. 
The clause now proposed gave them a less 
amount of compensation than they would 
have received under the former clause. 
The principle on which the compensation 
was fixed was identical with that embodied 
in the different Cemetery Acts, but the 
amount was much less. The principle had 
been recognised and adopted by Parlia- 
ment in all those Acts, the law being that, 
in respect to every body brought to any of 
these cemeteries from any parish in Lon- 
don, the clergyman of that parish, in some 
cases the clerk and churchwardens also, 
should receive certain fees, varying in 
amount at the different cemeteries. An 
average had been taken of the receipts in 
a given time on account of burial fees for 
the great majority of the parishes in Lon- 
don: it amounted only to 8s. 2d.; 6s. 2d. 
was the average of a more limited number; 
and 6s. 2d. was the amount with which he 
believed the great body of the clergy would 
be satisfied, though it did not reach the 
average, and in many cases fell very far 
short of the incomes they were now re- 
ceiving. But there was this new principle 
embodied in the clause; that the payment 
of the chaplain for performing the duty at 
the burial ground was to be deducted from 
the amount of fees payable to the several 
clergy. The duty, therefore, would be 
performed at the same charge as was now 
the average of a large number of parishes 
in London. He thought this the most 
equitable mode of apportioning this com- 
pensation. No additional charge was 
thrown upon the public, in respect of the 
payment of the chaplain, or the incumbent; 
at the same time there was a provision that 
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a sum not exceeding the same amount 
should be paid at the request of parties to 
a minister of any religious denomination, 
who attended to perform the burial service 
at the place of interment. 

CotoxeL THOMPSON hoped the ques- 
tion of compensation would be decided 
simply with reference te the status in quo. 
If the Church insisted on forcing an exam- 
ination into whether she was the Church 
with which the State had made a compact 
or not, the case would be altered. But it 
was time enough to act on this when it 
came to pass; and till then, the only way 
the matter was to be viewed, was, that the 
Church was about to lose certain sources 
of revenue she had heretofore enjoyed, 
and for these, it was the shortest and 
fairest way that compensation should be 
given. 

Mr. LUSHINGTON moved an Amend- 
ment to the effect that the compensation 
to be awarded under the 30th clause to in- 
cumbents and others shall not be perpetual, 
but shall be limited to such incumbents 
and others only as shall be in actual pos- 
session of their respective tenures at the 
period of the passing of this Act. Al- 
though he did not mean to oppose compen- 
sation to the existing incumbents, in order 
to strengthen his case he would set out by 
endeavouring to show that payment of fees 
for burials to the clergy was not justifi- 
able by law. As to the right to compensa- 
tion he could not concede, nor did the Le- 
gislature recognise, it in such a case. The 
proprietors of Gatton and Old Sarum were 
not compensated after the Reform Bill, nor 
innkeepers and postmasters after the estab- 
lishment of railways. In Willis’s Reports, 
18th George II., there was a case where 
Mr. Justice Abdy pronounced a claim for 
burial fees on the part of an incumbent to 
be untenable, and laid it down that it was 
the clear duty of a parochial priest to bury 
the dead according to the 68th canon, by 
which he was liable to suspension in case 
of refusal, as well as according to common 
law, by which he was made liable in a tem- 
poral court for any nuisance arising from 
his neglect; that neglect, in Linwode’s 
opinion, was simony. Sir Henry Spelman 
called the claim of burial fees ‘‘ abomin- 
able,’’ and other harsh names; and Milton, 
in quoting him, used words so intemperate, 
that he (Mr. Lushington) was prevented 
repeating them by his regard for prelacy. 
It was but a custom—an oblation to the 
pastor by the relatives of the deceased. 
Ife now came to a point upon which consider- 
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able stress had been laid. It was stated, 
that the alterations made in the Bill were 
founded on the practice of the cemetery 
companies. When one of those companies 
purchased a large piece of land, they de. 
sired to have a portion of it consecrated b 
the bishop of the diocese; but the bishop 
told them that he would not consecrate any 
portion of their cemetery unless a high 
wall were raised between it and that por- 
tion of the ground which it was proposed 
to leave unconsecrated; and, further, that 
he would not do it unless they agreed to 
pay certain fees upon every burial to the 
existing incumbents, as well as to all others 
who might succeed them. When the ceme. 
tery at Kensal-green was opened, the pro- 
prietors of that ground, at the instance of 
the bishop, agreed to pay to the incumbents 
of parishes and their successors 5s. for 
every burial in a vault, and 2s. 6d. in the 
open ground, and a further fee of 2s. 6d. 
to the incumbent of the parish of Maryle- 
bone for every such interment. It was 
subsequently thought by the bishop that 
this was rather a bad bargain, and when 
other cemeteries came into existence they 
were compelled to pay still higher prices— 
the Western Cemetery to pay 10s., and 
another cemetery subsequently established 
20s., and all this for the sake of increasing 
the incomes of the clergy! He would put 
a ease the force of which he had no doubt 
would be felt by the House. He did not 
like to anticipate unpleasant casualties, but 
suppose his hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Brighton were to die at this 
place, he could not be buried in the 
cemetery at Brighton unless the incum- 
bent of the parish were paid a sum 
of 2/. 2s. When the incumbents asked 
for compensation, he (Mr. Lushington) 
desired to know, was no compensation 
due to the public — no compensation to 
those who in the late pestilence lost so 
many of their friends and relations ? It 
was well known that when propositions 
were made for the removal of interments 
from the metropolis, the main opposition 
was offered by the clergy, and mainly on 
account of the fees which accrued to them 
from the practice of intramural burial. He 
would ask emphatically was there no com- 
pensation due to those who had suffered by 
the pertinacious refusals which the clergy 
gave to any proposition for putting an end 
to intramural burials 2? Then, with respect 
to the Dissenters, he was bound to say that 
when the members of the Church made 
those payments, they only assisted an ¢s- 
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tablishment with which they were them- 
selves in communion. Now the condition 
of the Dissenters was the very reverse of 
this. He was acquainted with a gentleman 
of the bar, who was a rigid Dissenter; his 
wife, a member of the Church, was dead, 
and had been buried in consecrated ground; 
but her widowed husband, however desirous 
he might be to direct that his remains 
should repose beside hers, could secure to 
himself no such melancholy satisfaction; 
for, he being a Dissenter, the burial service 
of the Church could not be read at his in- 
terment. It happened to him to mix very 
freely in various classes of society in this 
metropolis, and he could undertake to say, 
that in almost every class there existed a 
certain degree of disaffection to the Church 
of England, which was expressed in the 
most violent, often in the most furious 
manner. In the year 1817, when the 
cholera morbus raged in Bengal, numerous 
bodies floated down the Ganges, and vul- 
tures were seen perched upon them and 
tearing their flesh with their obscene talons. 
There were those who might refer to the 
habits of eastern birds of prey to illustrate 
their ideas of western voracity, but he 
should not seek to establish any analogy of 
that kind, because he was willing to pay 
due respect to every class of men; but, 
from the language used out of doors, he 
should not be astonished if Her Majesty’s 
Ministers were accused of committing Her 
Majesty’s subjects to the rapacious clutch 
of an insatiate hierarchy. Such or similar 
language was frequently used, and he must 
say, that if they wished to secure the fail- 
ing attachment of the Dissenters, they 
would agree to the Amendment which he 
had proposed. 

Amendment proposed, page 11, line 9, 
after the word ‘‘ compensate ’’ to insert 
the words ‘‘ the present.”’ 

Sm B. HALL said, the proposition he 
and hon. Gentlemen who thought with him 
wished to place before the House was, that 
compensation should be given only to the 
existing incumbents, and not to those that 
came after them. Now, he wished to put 
the matter before the House on this broad 
principle, whether the people of that me- 
tropolis, those that were to come after the 
present generation, should pay for the in- 
terment of their relatives and friends large 
sums of money, and to a class of gentle- 
men for doing nothing. At first, in the 
former Bill, it was intended to give com- 
pensation in perpetuity to clergymen, as 
at present, on an average of five years; 
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but it being thought that the incomes of 
clergymen would hereafter become too 
large under that regulation, a clause (the 
31st) was introduced, which empowered 
the Commissioners of the Treasury, or other 
official persons, having the sanction of the 
Bishop of London, to reduce the incomes 
of incumbents lest they might become too 
great. He was prepared to show to the 
House, that the incomes which would be 
derived by them under the present Bill, 
would be much larger than were contemplat- 
ed in the former Bill, by 175 per cent, on 
an increase of the population at the rate 
of 45 per cent. Ona former occasion, he 
asserted that the Bill altogether was re- 
dolent of the Bishop of London and Mr. 
Chadwick; and he had it from unquestion- 
able authority, that the Amendments now 
sought to be introduced by the Govern- 
ment emanated from the bishop and metro- 
politan incumbents, with a view to main- 
tain and increase their incomes. A notice 
appeared in a Sunday journal, which he 
was in the habit of reading, and which 
journal might be considered a very fair ex- 
ponent of Ministerial views and intentions 
in reference to the Bill, in which that mea- 
sure was characterised as a most perfect 
piece of legislation; and it being so per- 
fect, he thought it marvellous that tie 
Government should have altered it. What 
induced them to make the alteration ? 
What but the agitation that had taken 
place, because the Bill had caused great 
dissatisfaction amongst the labouring 
classes, who could only see that if the 
management were given to a Goverment 
Board, they were certain to be charged 
heavier fees than heretofore. It was all 
very well to say the agitation had been got 
up by interested parties, by funeral under- 
takers. He, however, believed the clause 
they were then discussing had been the 
cause of the greatest opposition, and created 
not alone the greatest discouragement, but 
also the greatest disgust. He had asserted 
that the Bill, as amended, spoke strongly 
of the interference of the Bishop of Lon- 
don; and what was the official announce- 
ment? That the Bishop of London headed 
a deputation to the Secretary of the Home 
Department, and suggested the changes. 
One change was, that, instead of having 
their incomes fixed at an average of five 
years, they should have a fixed fee of 6s. 2d. 
on every interment that took place in con- 
secrated ground. What would be the effect 
of that alteration? Why, that as popula- 
tion increased, so would their incomes in- 
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crease in an equal ratio. On a former 
occasion, when he cited the population 
of St. Pancras and Marylebone par- 
ishes, he was told by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Home Secretary that he had 
selected these parishes as telling more for 
his case. But he begged then to say that 
he cited them not only because they were 
parishes which he had the honour to repre- 
sent, but also because they comprised a 
sixth of the population of the metropolis, 
and were assessed at some two millions 
sterling. In1801 he found the population 
of the parish of Marylebone was 64,000, 
whilst in 1841 it rose to 148,000. In 1801 
the population of St. Pancras was 31,179, 
and in 1841 it increased to 145,238, or, on 
the whole, more than 200 per cent. Now, 
if they fixed the fee at the rate of popula- 
tion given, they would find it would in- 
crease in the same ratio. Ie would next 
take the ease of deaths. In 1845, in 
Marylebone, the number of deaths was 
3,200, which, at 6s. 2d. each, would give 
5871. In 1846 they reached 3,472, which, 
at 6s. 2d., would give 1,0707. In St. John’s 
Wood, in 1823, there were interred 1,260 
bodies, which, at 6s. 2d., would give 
3881. 10s. In 1846 there were interred 
there 2,063, and that number, at 6s. 2d., 
amounted to 6661. 19s. 4d., showing an 
increase of 2781. 19s. 4d. The object of 
the clergy in going to his right hon. Friend 
was evident. The bishop as pastor pas- 
torum had made as good a case as he could 
for the shepherds, requiring that a positive 
fee should be fixed for them; but when the 
representatives of the flock in Parliament 
demanded a schedule in order that the 
flock might not be fleeced by the shep- 
herds, the Government said that nothing 
of that kind could be granted. [The hon. 
Baronet then entered into a number of de- 
tails with regard to the burial grounds of 
St. Giles’s and other parishes, to show how 
insufficient was the space, and what nu- 
merous evils had arisen from that cause. | 
Let the House consider the position in 
which the Church was placed, the schism 
which existed within her communion, and 
the propositions recently made and happily 
rejected in the House of Lords, for the pur- 

se of giving power to the clergy; and 
et them ask themselves whether respect 
would be paid to the dignitaries of a Church 
who asked that the community should be 
taxed in perpetuity, for those who would 
not, under the provisions of the Act, do 
anything in return ? 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the hon. Ba- 
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ronet the Member for Marylebone, and the 
hon. Member for Westminster, had made 
a severe attack on the clergy; and the latter 
hon. Member had read some disgusting 
details of what he said had taken place in 
some of the churchyards of the metropolis, 
So foul seemed his collection that his 
courage failed him, and he did not infliet 
the whole of it upon the House. When 
the hon. Baronet laid the blame of the 
crowded state of the churchyards to the 
clergy, he ought to have recollected that 
they were not so much in fault as the in. 
habitants themselves, and those who repre- 
sented them, whose duty it was to have 
moved in the matter, and attempted to re- 
medy the abuse by legislation. The hon, 
Baronet ought also to have recollected that 
the fees were only the means of paying the 
clergy; and when he complained that the 
fees would increase as the population in- 
creased, he ought not to have forgotten 
that, as the population increased, the duties 
of the clergy must also increase. It seemed 
to him that the clause was a proper provi- 
sion for the future spiritual duties of the 
Church. The attack of the hon. Baronet 
on the clergy was for a state of things 
which they could not remedy. Was not 
that the case ? 

Sir B. HALL said, if the clergymen 
had made representations to the parochial 
authorities that the burial grounds were 
insufficient, the evils might have been re- 
medied. But nothing of that kind had 
been done. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: But if these evils 
were notorious, representations were unne- 
cessary, and it was the duty of the vestries, 
and the Members representing these bo- 
roughs, to see to their removal. He was not 
so conversant with the position of the Lon- 
don clergy in this respect as he was with 
that of the clergy in some other towns. 
In Birmingham there were cures of souls 
where the remuneration did not exceed 
150/., more than half of which small sti- 
pend depended on burial fees. It was not 
correct to say that these payments were 
for the act of burial; but they were off- 
cial fees, not for the mere performance of 
the act, any more than fees to some law 
officers were payments for the mere act of 
signature, where, upon noother man’s sig- 
nature but that of such officer, such fees 
would acrue; any more than fees for burial 
could acrue to any but the clergymen of 
the parish; they were a part of the stipend. 
Objection might be made to the form of 
payment; but unless other means were 
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rovided, the depriving the clergy of them 

would be simply robbing them of < part of 
their income. He thought the hor. Baro- 
net had not serupled to pervert ‘he cir- 
cumstances for the sake of making an un- 
fair attack on the clergy. 

Mr. HUME said, the question was, whe- 
ther the burial fee was a vested nght or 
not, and whether the incumbent hid any 
legal title to it. He thought it hac been 
proved that the clergy had no legd title 
toa fee upon interments, and he should be 
glad to hear the hon. and learned Atbrney 
General say whether there was anytruth 
in the statement that by law the :laim 
could not be maintained. The manent 
that burials ceased in the present chirch- 
yards, the clergy became sinecurists st far 
as they were concerned, and therefore tieir 
claim to compensation could not be mp- 
ported. He contended that the clergynan 
of a parish was bound to bury withoutany 
fee, and if he refused he was liable to yun- 
ishment. He thought it was fair to give 


present incumbents, compensation; but he 
denied the justice of extending it to tleir 
successors. 

Sm De L. EVANS contended, in «- 
position to what had been said by the hm. 


Member for North Warwickshire, that tie 
metropolitan Members were not to le 
blamed for not remedying the abuses tha 
prevailed in churchyards, The interest 
of the clergy, in fact, stood in the way 0 
any effectual remedies being applied. Hac 
the bishops applied their influence to the 
removal of the enormities that existed, they 
would have ceased long ago. As to the pro- 
posal of the hon. Members for Westminster 
and Marylebone, he should like to hear 
what was unreasonable in it. They had 
what was called a ‘* perpetual annuity” in 
the first Bill ; and, though the phrase had 
been ingeniously withdrawn, the reality 
had not. There were 52,000 burials in 
the metropolis annually; and, assuming 
that all these took place in consecrated 
ground, no less a sum than 17,0001. per 
annum would bo received. From this sum 
the stipend of the chaplains would be de- 
ducted, and the surplus would go, in all 
time coming, to the incumbents of the 
various parishes. Now, he asked, on what 
good ground could they propose such a 
compensation as this ? 

Lorp ASHLEY said, that he must say 
a few words in favour of the clergy, and in 
favour of the demand which they made. 
In the first place, he would state to the 
House that when the cholera existed to the 
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fullest extent in this country, the Board of 
Health was called upon to act in an arbi- 
trary way in a great many instances, and 
compelled the poorer clergy to close their 
graveyards: they agreed to do so without 
a murmur, although involving serious loss, 
for which they could never receive the 
slightest compensation. Then, if they 
looked at the compensation now offered, 
they would find that it was considerably 
less than the annuity based upon the five 
years’ average which was proposed in the 
first draught of the Bill. Even supposing 
that the compensation was to be the amount 
of fees deriving from the burial of 52,000 
persons per annum, it would not be much 
more than 16,000/.; but it was manifest 
that they would not receive the fees upon 
the whole of these, for a considerable pro- 
portion of the interments would go into the 
unconsecrated ground, and into the ground 
set apart for Roman Catholics, and therefore 
all these would have to be deducted from 
the sum of 16,0007. The clergy, when 
they proposed the system of fees, likewise 
proposed that a deduction should be made 
for the services of the chaplains. This 
would amount to 2,000/. or 3,000I., and 
therefore not more than 13,0001. a year 
would be left for compensation. Now, 
taking the estimate made in 111 parishes, 
the sum to which the clergy would be 
entitled as a fee was 7s. 9d., while the fee 
which they had appropriated to themselves 
was 6s. 2d., subject to the deduction he 
had mentioned for payment of the chap- 
lains. There were good reasons why they 
preferred this mode of payment to that of 
the annuity. There was a precedent in 
the case of the cemetery companies; and 
then they had this advantage, that they 
received their payments out of the inter- 
ments in consecrated ground only, and 
therefore were not exposed to the charge 
of receiving the contributions of Roman 
Catholics and Dissenters. So far as he 
could gather the opinions of the Commit- 
tee, there seemed to be no very strong 
opposition to the compensation of the ex- 
isting clergymen; but decided objections 
aad been expressed to the perpetuation of 
the scheme. Now, these fees were not to 
te considered as mere payment for parti- 
cular services; they were to be taken as a 
stipend for the performance of the general 
services which the clergy had to perform, 
there being in many instances little or no 
emolument beyond what was derived from 
churchyard fees, while in others fifty per 
cent of the clergyman’s income was de- 
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rived from that source. The clergymen 
of the various parishes would still have 
the charge of the poor, and the duty of 
visiting from house to house. All the 
duty taken from them was that connected 
with the burial of the dead—their other 
clerical duties remaining the same as be- 
fore; and that was the ground on which 
it was thought right to grant the continu- 
ation of the fees. As the population in- 
creased, the duties of the clergyman would, 
of course, also increase; and therefore he 
thought there was no weight in the argu- 
ment which had been founded on that cir- 
cumstance. 

Mr. HUME wished to hear from the 
Attorney General what was the state of 
the law regarding fees ? 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the authorities quoted by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Westminster were not at all in 
point. No fee could be recovered either 
by the common law, or the canon law, for 
a duty not discharged by the individual; 
but there was a custom for claiming a fee 
on account of duty performed by a party 
himself. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the proposed words 
be there inserted.” 

The Committee divided: —-Ayes 88; 
Noes 126: Majority 38. 


List of the Aves. 


Freestun, Col. 
Glyn, G. C. 
Grosvenor, Lord R, 
Hardcastle, J. A. 
Ilarris, R. 

Hastie, A. 

Hastie, A. 
Headlam, T. E. 
Henry, A. 
Ileywood, J. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hume, J. 

Hutt, W. 

Jackson, W. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. Hi. 
Kershaw, J. 
Mahon, The O’Gorman 
Matheson, J. 
Matheson, Col. 
Melgund, Visct. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Morris, D. 

Mostyn, hon. E. M, L, 
Mowatt, F. 
Nugent, Lord 
O’Flaherty, A. 
Oswald, A. 
Pearson, C, 
Pechell, Sir G. B. 
Pelham, hon. D. A. 
Perfect, R. 
Pilkington, J. 


Adair, I. E. 

Adair, R. A. S. 
Alcock, T. 
Arkwright, G. 
Baldwin, C. B. 

Bass, M. T. 
Berkeley, hon. I. F. 
Berkeley, C. L. G. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. 
Bright, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Burke, Sir T. J. 
Carter, J. B. 

Clay, J. 

Clay, Sir W. 
Cobden, R. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Corbally, M. E. 
Crawford, W. S. 
D’Eyncourt, rt. hon. C. 
Duff, G. S. 

Duff, J. 

Duncan, Visct. 
Duncan, G. 
Duncombe, T. 

Ellice, E, 

Ellis, J. 

Evans, Sir De L, 
Evans, W. 

Forster, M. 
Fortescue, hon. J. W. 
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Trelawny, J. S, 
Villiers, hon. C, 
Wakley, T. 
Walmsley, Sir J, 
Wawn, J. T. 
Willcox, B. M. 
Williams, J. 
Wilson, M. 
Wrightson, W. B, 
Wyld, J. 
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Ricardo, 0. 

Rice, E. R. 

Robarte;, T. J. A. 
Romilly Col. 

Sidney, \ld. 

Smith, rt. hon, R. V. 
Smith, VM. T. 

Smith, /. B. 
Stansfidd, W. R, C. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Talbot. C. R. M. 
Teniso, E. K. 
Thorndy, T. Hall, Sir B, 
Tollenache, hon, F. J. Lushington, C, 

Sn B. HALL said, that the burial fee 
now charged in the parish St. Paneras 
was 2s. 6d.; by increasing it to 6s, 2d, 
woull be adding 175 per cent to the pre- 
sent income of the clergyman, so far as 
regarded burial fees. The population of 
tha parish, according to the last census, 
was 118,000, and it was supposed now to 
reah 130,000; so that, in a few years, 
the income derived from those fees would 
be irebled. At St. John’s Wood church, 
the burial fee was 4s. 4d.; so that the in- 
crase there would be 45 per cent. It 
was a perfect farce, therefore, to talk of a 
deluction from the clergyman’s income. 
Ualess Government were determined to 
mtke the Church and the clergy unpopu- 
la’ by exacting from the people these large 
sims of money, what the noble Lord should 
co was to secure to these large parishes 
the advantageous position they at present 
jJeld, and in respect to the smaller parishes, 
vhere the fees were high, to reduce them 
‘o the sum named in the clause, or even to 
. lower amount. He and his hon. Friends 
vho acted with him on this occasion did 
aot desire to act with any unnecessary 
pertinacity against this Bill; but, seeing as 
they did that the Government were perti- 
nacious in their determination to impose 
this heavy tax upon the metropolitan con- 
stituency, and were resolved to carry out 
the Bill without making any concessions 


TELLERS, 


whatever, it was the duty of himself and 


his Friends to persist in dividing the House 
again and again until they succeeded in 
obtaining what they considered to be just 
to those whose interests they represented. 
He should therefore propose that instead 
of the sum of 6s. 2d. being the amount of 
the fee to be paid to the incumbent, it 
should be 4s. 4d. : 
Amendment proposed, page 11, line 15, 
to leave out the words “six shillings and 
two pence,” and insert the words “ four 
shillings and four pence.”’ : 
Sir G. GREY said, he had been 1- 
formed that there was a graduated scale of 
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fees charged in the parish to which the 
hon. Baronet had referred, and that 4s. 4d. 
was the lowest fee in the scale, the aver- 
age amount of the fee which had been re- 
ceived during the last five years being 
6s. 9d., or 7s. higher than what was now 
proposed to be paid to the incumbent. 

Sm B. HALL said, that the fee of 
4s, 4d. was paid for about 70 per cent of 
the persons who were buried in Maryle- 
bone; and the 2s. 6d. fee was received for 
about the same proportion in the parish of 
St. Pancras. 

Lorpv R. GROSVENOR thought that 
as the clause now stood a great number of 
incumbents would be losers. 

Mr. HUME asked why the House 
should not have before them a list of what 
was paid in each parish? Let an aver- 
age be taken of what had been paid. 
Let the present incumbents have full com- 
pensation. What he objected to was a 
perpetual annuity to those who did no duty 
for the same, to which they were not en- 
titled by law, and which tended to make 
the Church odious in every point of view. 
He wished to know whether the average 
was made upon the deaths or the rates, 
without respect to the number of deaths. 

Si G. GREY said, the average was 
made with reference to the deaths. 

Sir W. JOLLIFFE could not offer any 
opinion as to whether 6s. 2d. or 4s. 4d. 
was the just amount; but he thought that 
it was most unjust to make compensation, 
not in proportion to present value, but to 
what it might be when the population was 
doubled. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, that if the average 
were struck upon the whole number of 
burials it would come to one sum, and, if 
made according to the number of parishes 
without reference to the actual number of 
burials, it would come to an entirely dif- 
ferent sum. The House, he must say, 
was asked to do what would bring a great 
amount of odium upon the clergy of Lon- 
don, and likewise on the measure itself; 
and, taking both these circumstances into 
account, he thought the Government would 
only be acting a wise part if they post- 
poned this clause for the present with a 
view to its being reconsidered. The day 
of reckoning for the Church was not far 
distant, and would prove a still heavier un- 
dertaking, if, in the interim, the Govern- 
ment did not take the side of the people 
and of justice, instead of allowing them- 
selves to be browbeaten, as he believed 
they now were, by the Bishop of London. 


VOL. CXI. [rnp serizs.] 





Sm B. HALL said, that before he di- 
vided, he wished to know if there was any 
objection to postpone the clause ? 

Sir G. GREY did not see what was to 
be gained by postponement, and declined. 

Sir B. HALL: Then I withdraw the 
Amendment, and move that the Chairman 
report progress. 

ithe CHAIRMAN : The hon. Baronet 
cannot withdraw his Amendment without 
the consent of the Committee. 

Mr. HUME: Then, Sir, I move that 
you report progress. 

ie proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Whereupon, Motion made, and Question 
put, “‘ That the Chairman do report pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 52 ; 
Noes 144: Majority 92. 

Mr. ALpERMAN SIDNEY said, that the 
burial fees in the district with which he 
was acquainted were—in St. Bride’s, 
3s. 4d.; in St. Sepulchre’s, 4s.; and in 
St. Bartholomew the Great, 1s.; and these 
charges included the cost of digging the 
grave, and registering the death. In fact, 
the charge of 6s. 2d. was greatly in ex- 
cess of the average of the fees paid to 
clergymen for burials ; the matter required 
further consideration. He should, therefore, 
move that the Chairman leave the chair. 

Mr. HUME said, that there ought to 
be a table of the fees at present charged 
laid before the House, and a calculation 
made founded upon it. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that at the 
rate hon. Gentlemen were going on, dis- 
cussing every line of every clause, the Bill 
would take six weeks to get through Com- 
mittee, if every other Bill were postponed 
in its favour. However, he would not op- 
pose at that hour the Motion that the 
Chairman should report progress, and have 
leave to sit again at twelve o’clock on 
Monday. 

Mr. HUME opposed the sitting at twelve 
on Monday, he having to attend a very 
important Committee of the House at that 
hour on the same day. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL did not see how it 
would be possible to get on with the Bill 
otherwise. If they left it to take its chance 
with the other business before the House 
at five o’clock, it would take the whole of 
the present Session to get it through Com- 
mittee, unless hon. Gentlemen would give 
more facility to the passing of the clauses. 

Sir B. HALL had to attend a meeting 
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of his constituents upon this very subject 
at twelve on Monday. He, therefore, 
should oppose a twelve o’clock sitting. If 
Government brought in a measure of such 
a description, they must expect the repre- 
sentatives of the people, who would have 
to pay the taxes, to sift its provisions care- 
fully. Nothing like a factious opposition 
had been given to the Bill. 

Mr. D’EYNCOURT also opposed the 
sitting at twelve o’clock on Monday, he 
having to attend a Committee of the 
House at that hour. 

Mr. LUSHINGTON said, that his con- 
stituents were exceedingly disgusted with 
the precipitation with which the Bill was 
being passed through the House. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL proposed that the 
Committee should be adjourned to twelve 
o'clock on Tuesday. 

House resumed. 

Committee report progress, and ask 
leave to sit again. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House will, upon Tuesday 
next, at Twelve of the clock, again resolve 
itself into the said Committee.” 

Mr. BOUVERIE opposed the sitting at 
twelve o’clock. He moved that the words 
** twelve o'clock” be struck out, 


Amendment proposed, ‘* To leave out 
the words * at Twelve of the clock.’ ”’ 
Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that the effect 
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INCUMBERED ESTATES (IRELAND) Ac? 
AMENDMENT BILL, - 

Order of the Day for the Second Read. 
ing read. 

The Marquess of WESTMEATH then 
moved the Second Reading of this Bill, on 
the ground that under the Incumbered 
Estates Act no man owing a single shil- 
ling could be certain that his estates would 
not be swept away from him under the sys. 
tem of confiscation which it sanctioned 
and established. At the time that Bill 
passed their Lordships’ House it was not 
intended to let it eome into operation unless 
in those cases wherein the estate was in- 
cumbered to half the gross value. But an 
alteration was made in it by the other 
House of Parliament, whereby, if any 
man had a charge upon an estate to the 
amount of 1017., he could apply to the 
Court of Chancery for a receiver, and 
thereby bring the whole estate under the ju- 
rsidiction of the commissioners. Under this 
system the owner of an estate, if he were 
abroad, would have no notice of the pro- 
ceedings instituted against him until he 
returned home, and when he returned he 
might have the satisfaction of finding that 
his estates were sold, or rather confiscated, 
during his absence. The commissioners 
were not content with administering this 





law in all its severity, but had actually set 
| aside the law of the land in their anxiety 


of striking out these words would be, that | to give effect to it, On leases renewable 
Tuesday being a day on which Motions | for lives the commissioners were required 
took precedence of Orders, the Committee | to give to the tenants six months’ notice 


would be thrown completely out, He, 
therefore, hoped the Motion would not be 
pressed. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 136; Noes 
23: Majority 113. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Committee to sit again on Tuesday next, 
at Twelve of the clock. 

The House adjourned at a quarter before 
One o’clock, till Monday next. 


en eee 
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| before they proceeded to sell; but in a re- 
cent case, on the estate of Lord Portar- 
| lington, they called upon the tenants to 
;come forth within a month, and, if they 
| did not, gave notice that they would fore- 
‘close and sell the property. Were experi- 
| ments of this kind fit to be tried ina cour- 
itry like Ireland? The Irish landlords 
| were treated like dogs—like dogs placed 
‘upon the table of the anatomist for ans- 
‘tomical purposes. But such treatment 
could not be continued with safety; such a 
| burlesque of justice could not be tolerated. 
It was from a full knowledge of the mis- 
chievous operation of the Incumbered Es- 
| tates Act that he now moved the second 
‘reading of this Bill to amend it. Having 
| shown that the existing law had led to the 
sale of many estates at prices infinitely 
| below their real value, the average price 
not being more than seven years or seven 
and a half years’ purchase, he proposed to 
enact by his Bill that ‘‘ a moderate min 
mum” of fifteen years’ purchase should be 
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fixed as the price below which no estate 
could be sold under the authority of this 
law. He thought that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers ought to accede to such a propo- 
sition, If they did not, their object must 
be confiscation, and nothing else, for the 
existing law was going in a hand canter, 
or, he should rather say, at full gallop, to 
confiscate all the land of his unfortunate 
country. He also proposed to introduce a 
cause into his Bill whereby the owner of 
any estate which was bought under it 
would have protection, as was now the 
case in bankruptcy, until his estate was 
sold, He could not suppose that any man 
who cared anything about justice could 
oppose so reasonable a proposition. 


The Eant of CARLISLE assured the | 
House that Her Majesty’s Government | 


was not wanting in sympathy for the land- 
lords of Ireland; but still he must not con- 
ceal from it that it was not in the contem- 
plation either of the Government, or, as 
he believed, of the Legislature, to repeal 
or dispense with any of the leading provi- 
sions of the Incumbered Estates Bill. He 


would not discuss with the noble Marquess, 
on that occasion, the policy of the Bill, 
either as it passed their Lordships, or as it 


passed the House of Commons, where an 
Amendment was attached to it very un- 
palatable, as it appeared, to some of their 
Lordships. 
estates had been sold under the Act at not 
very advantageous prices, but then others 
had been sold at rates which were con- 
sidered unexpectedly high. Notwithstand- 
ing what had fallen from the noble Mar- 
quess, he was quite certain that the com- 
missioners would not allow a man’s estate 
to be sold and swept away from him by 
surprise, He knew that great abuses, and 
he might even say great hardships, existed 
in Ireland owing to the facility with which 
receivers were appointed to estates where 
the debts were small; and the mode of 
remedying those abuses and those hard- 
ships was now under the consideration of 
the Government. That evils had resulted 
from the operation of the Incumbered Es- 
tates Act was not to be denied; but they 
were not of the aggravated character 
which the noble Marquess represented them 
tobe, He should therefore discourage the 
further progress of this Bill. 

Ths Duke of RICHMOND observed, 
that when an estate was sold for seven and 
a half years’ purchase, a primd facie case 
Was established against a law which so 
ruthlessly took away an estate from a man 


It was very true that some | 
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and his children. If the noble Marquess 
pushed his Bill to a division, he should cer- 
tainly vote in favour of it. 

The Eart of GLENGALL said, that 
the Act now in operation amounted to no- 
thing less than downright plunder and rob- 
bery of the most infamous description, He 
could tell their Lordships that if the law as 
it stood was not altered, and that speedily, 
the people of Ireland would meet in Dublin 
and redress their wrongs themselves. They 
would not submit to have their property 
confiscated for the sake of a dirty theory 
got up by the Manchester school. He 
would remind their Lordships of the differ- 
ence which had been made in the Bill after 
it left their Lordships, and that when it re- 
ceived its final assent at the hands of their 
Lordships there were not above twenty 
Peers present. This was the way in which 
this scandalous Bill became law, and it 
would be a disgrace to their Lordships as 
long as it remained on the Statute-book, 
Estates—he did not talk of house property, 
but land—had been sold at from one and a 
half to fourteen years’ purchase. The 
noble Earl at the head of the Woods and 
Forests had told their Lordships that some 
of the estates sold well; and this statement 
was no doubt corroborated by the letters of 
the Irish correspondent of the principal 
newspaper of this town, But the letters 
in question conveyed false impressions; 
they were written according to order, and 
in them the whole truth was not told. Ie 
could assure their Lordships that, upon an 
average, landed property had been sold at 
from eight to nine years’ purchase. Let 
their Lordships consider what was the value 
of the property being dealt with under the 
Act in question, There were now in the 
hands of the commissioners upwards of 
15,000,000/. worth of landed property to 
be dealt with in the manner favoured by 
these gentlemen. The commissioners paid 
the purchase-money into the Bank of Ire- 
land. The creditors were then obliged to 
go into the Court of Chancery to prove 
their titles. The consequence was that 
years might elapse before the creditors 
could receive their money, whilst the 
owners were sometimes cast out within a 
few days upon the road-side. He knew 
one case of a gentleman whose estate was 
ordered to be sold. He sent his son over 
with 6,000. to purchase it; but he could 
not get into the room when the sale was 
going on, and the estate was actually sold 
for 1,4507. Such a state of things was 
unendurable. They were disgusted with 
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Manchester theories, and they would not| Dublin, and resist by force the tyranny of 
have them tried upon them any longer. | the Imperial Parliament. This very slen. 
One gentleman’s estate had been sold for | der and inexpedient Bill would not re 
another man’s debt. He defied the Go-| the act of legislation of which those per. 
vernment to carry the Incumbered Estates | sons complained, but only a small and jp. 
Act into full effect. They would have | considerable portion of it. It did not even 
a rebellion in Ireland if they attempted | touch the question whether the test should 
it; and they would deserve it. Charles I. | be applied to the gross, rather than to the 
and James II. had lost their thrones and| net, value of the estate. It merely ex. 
their crowns for a less cause: and Straf-| empted from the jurisdiction of the ‘com. 
ford’s case was nothing to the villany| missioners those estates which were sub. 
that was exercised upon those proprietors | ject to receivers, or were in the hands of 
whose estates were brought within the | incumbrancers. 
operation of the Act. The Amendment| Eart FITZWILLIAM said, that his 
made by the House of Commons in the/| noble Friend (Lord Campbell) had made a 
Bill after it had left their Lordships’| very excellent speech to a different pur. 
House was a mere swindle. It was brought | pose from that which he had intended; for 
back to their Lordships’ House just at the | he had attacked the noble Marquess’s Bill 
close of the Session, and there were only | because it did not attempt to repeal alto- 
three or four Peers present—not one of | gether the Incumbered Estates Act; and, 
them an Irish Peer—when it was agreed | after acknowleding that there were hard- 
to. Until the Act should have been re-| ships existing under that Act, he refused 
pealed, there would be no end to the injus-|to allow a Bill to be entertained which 
tice done in Ireland. would go far to redress these hardships 
The Marquess of LONDONDERRY had | without entrenching upon those great prin- 
risen only for one purpose, that of entreat-| ciples of the original measure which his 
ing his noble Friend not to use language | noble and learned Friend supported so 
such as their Lordships had just heard—| strongly. He said that the change pro- 
language which in Ireland, at the present | posed to be made was so small, that it was 





time, might be attended with consequences | not worth making. The House of Lords 


of avery fatal description. He implored | had originally confined those estates which 
him not to talk about the people of Ireland | were to be liable to the operation of the 
meeting in Dublin to resist the laws by | Act, to those which were incumbered to 
foree. He (the Marquess of Londonderry) | the amount of one-half of the “ gross” 
trusted that the loyal spirit of the Irish| value. The House of Commons altered it 
people would rise up against any attempt} to one-half the “‘net’’ value. But the 
to resist the laws by violence. But when| noble Marquess assured the House that 
their Lordships heard a noble Lord pos-| there were estates brought under the ope- 
sessed of large property complaining of the | ration of the Act in which neither of these 
effects of a certain law, and giving as/ conditions were fulfilled ; but that a re- 
proofs of its unjust operation such facts as} ceiver having been appointed under the 
estates of value being sold for seven and a| Court of Chancery, over a portion of any 
half years’ purchase, they surely would not | estate, an attempt was made to bring such 
refuse to give lawful redress. For his own | estate forthwith under the operation of the 
part he felt assured that if the Government | Act, doing away thereby with the precau- 
went on with the measure, there would soon , tionary effect of the clause relating to the 
be not one man in Ireland who would not value. Now, under such circumstances, 
complain of injustice. although his noble and learned Friend 

Lorp CAMPBELL explained how the | seemed to think that no one would sup- 
Bill had been amended by the Commons, | port the Bill of the noble Marquess, he 
and subsequently passed by their Lord-|(Earl Fitzwilliam) would most certainly 
ships, and said, one would suppose, from | give him the benefit of his vote, if their 
what had occurred in the debate of that| Lordships went to a division. ; 
evening, that this Bill was intended to re-| Lorp BEAUMONT observed that his 
peal the Incumbered Estates Act ; but/ noble and learned Friend on the woolsack 
that was not so; the carrying of this poor | (Lord Campbell) had either never read the 
paltry Bill would not repeal more than one | Bill of the noble Marquess, or else he id 
or two of the clauses of that Act, and not understand it. The noble and learned 
would by no means satisfy those who| Lord had led the House to believe that, 
thought it necessary to hold meetings at| by passing this Bill, those estates to which 
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receivers were appointed would be exempt- 
ed from its operation. But that was not 
the fact. The case of the noble Marquess, 
as stated in his Bill, was this: By reciting 
certain extracts from the various Acts re- 
lating to this subject, he showed that 
where there were very large estates, with 
very small encumbrances affecting only a 

rtion of them, then the estates could be 
sold under the operation of the existing 
lav. Now, this had not been the inten- 
tion of the Legislature. The object of the 
Legislature was to relieve estates seriously 
incumbered; and that there might not be 
an improper use made of the law, it was 
provided by their Lordships that no estate 
could be sold unless it was incumbered 
to half its gross value. An Amendment 
was made in the House of Commons, 
whereby it was provided that no estate 
could be sold unless it was incumbered to 
half its net value; and that Amendment 
was not repealed by the present Bill. An- 
other Amendment, however, had been made 
in the House of Commons, which enacted 
that any estate or landed property could 
be sold, on which, or on any part of which, 
areceiver had been obtained, no matter how 
small the portion on which such receiver 
had been placed, and no matter how small 
the incumbrance on the whole estate might 
be. This was the enactment which the 
present Bill sought to repeal: that was the 
length and breath of the measure. He 
thought that their Lordships could not by 
any possibility refuse their assent to a Bill 
like the present, which was not only an 
act of justice in itself, but was well caleu- 
lated to facilitate the working of the 
Incumbered Estates Act. At present 
nearly all the land in Ireland might be 
brought under the jurisdiction of the com- 
missioners, if there were such a facility in 
procuring the appointment of receivers as 
they had just heard of. The competition 
of estates to be sold in the land market, 
would be such as to reduce prices to a mere 
nominal sum, the glut would be excessive, 
and a sufficient number of bidders could not 
by any possibility be found. If a receiver 
could be so easily obtained, the enactment 
of their Lordships was entirely evaded, 
and all the land of Ireland might immedi- 
ately be sold. The plain mode of amend- 
ing the Act would be by reinserting the 
original clause of their Lordships; but he 
was afraid that there was no chance of 


doing that at present. The next best thing 
Which they could do would be to accept 
this Bill, for the whole extent of it was 
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simply this—it prevented the sale of large 
estates smally incumbered. He asked the 
Government whether, when they passed the 
Incumbered Estates Bill, they wished all 
the land in Ireland to be sold? If the Go- 
vernment had no such wish, it was bound 
in principle to pass this Bill. He should 
certainly give it his support: first, because 
he believed that it was never the intention 
of the Legislature to bring all the estates 
of Ireland under the Incumbered Estates 
Act; next, because he believed that it 
would facilitate the working of that Act; 
and, thirdly, because it was required by 
common justice. He regretted the noble 
Lords (the Marquess of Westmeath and 
the Earl of Glengall) should have strayed 
away so entirely from the Bill, and should 
have used such strong language, and he 
trusted they would see the necessity of 
withdrawing expressions of so violent a 
nature. 

Lorp CAMPBELL explained. If his 
noble Friend meant to say that the In- 
cumbered Estates Act subjected and re- 
quired— 

Lorp BEAUMONT: ‘Subjects ”’—not 
requires. 

Lorp CAMPBELL: Subjected and re- 
quired all lands in Ireland, under receivers, 
to be sold, he certainly misunderstood the 
Act altogether, and also the effects of the 
present Bill. At present, in a case where 
there were receivers appointed by the 
Court of Chancery over an estate, the 
commissioners might inquire whether the 
circumstances were such as that it might or 
might not be sold. [‘*Oh, oh!’’] Yes, such 
was the fact. But surely the commissioners 
would be most unfit to be entrusted with 
the great powers which they possessed, if 
they did not, before ordering a sale, first 
inquire whether their power ought in such 
a case to be exercised or not. Was it to 
be supposed that if a receiver were ap- 
pointed over a small portion of a large 
estate, that it would be at once sold by the 
commissioners without any inquiry into the 
circumstances ? It was only where the re- 
ceiver swept away all the profits, that the 
commissioners interfered and ordered a 
sale. 

The Eart of WICKLOW regretted that 
the arguments of those who were in favour 
of the measure had been rather against 
the Incumbered Estates Bill. He was 
very much in favour of the Incumbered 
Estates Bill. He pressed the Government 
to bring forward a measure of the kind, 
and nothing that had since occurred had 
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lessened his opinion in favour of that Bill. 
But it had come into operation at a most 
unfavourable time. He believed that if 
the Act had passed three or four years 
ago, its operations would have been highly 
beneficial ; but coming into operation last 
year, when land in all parts of the united 
kingdom, but especially in Ireland, was 
depreciated in value, it was not so bene- 
ficial. He should oppose any measure for 
the repeal of that Act. But he had heard, 
with an astonishment he could not express, 
the opinion of the Lord Chief Justice. He 
it was who appointed a Committee of their 
Lordships’ House to investigate this sub- 
ject. They went through a careful in- 
quiry, and yet, in the various enactments 
that were proposed, it never for one mo- 
ment suggested itself to the mind of the 
noble Lord to propose any such provision 
as that which it was the intention of his 
noble Friend now to enact. It was well 
known that the noble Lord opposite intro- 
duced a clause which was considered by 
many to be a great improvement of the 
Bill, that estates should not be sold unless 
they were incumbered to half their gross 
value. The other House altered it to the 
net value. A compromise was come to 


between the Government and the other 
House, and this extraordinary amendment 
was agreed to, of which none of their Lord- 
ships had any idea, that if any estate was 
put into the hands of a receiver, it should 
not be exempt from the provisions of the 


Bill. However, if Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters would assure him that the Bill which 
the noble President of the Council said 
the other night was likely to be brought 
into the House of Commons should contain 
a provision for the removal of this anomaly, 
he should at once advise his noble Friend 
to withdraw this Bill; but if they would 
not give that assurance, he should give his 
conscientious support to this Bill. 

The Eart of CARLISLE said, he had 
certainly thought it his duty to call their 
Lordships’ attention to the adjustment that 
took place last Session respecting the 
amendments of the Incumbered Estates 
Bill; and bearing in mind the cireum- 
stances of that adjustment, he certainly 
did think it would be a loss of time for the 
Legislature to attempt to disturb it. When 
he mentioned that adjustment, he could 
not admit that there was any breach of 
contract ; there was no contract, there 
could have been none. After the Bill left 
their Lordships’ House, it was well known 
it was a matter of doubt whether the Com- 
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mons would consent to exempt all the eg. 
tates on which the incumbrances did not 
amount to one-half. Being at liberty to 
reject it, they were, of course, at libert 
to amend it. When the Bill came back, 
he was not aware there was any surprise, 
He believed the amendments were printed; 
there was a discussion on them, and 
though their Lordships did not approve of 
the amendments, yet they did not think 
them so objectionable as to reject them, 
He had stated that he believed it was a 
loss of time to attempt to disturb that ad- 
justment; but, having heard from so many 
of their Lordships, especially from those 
who had property in Ireland, the strong 
opinion entertained that this very slight 
alteration of the Incumbered Estates Act 
should be adopted; having himself ad- 
mitted the inconvenience which attended 
the appointment of receivers in many cases 
in Ireland, he did not feel himself called 
upon, having made no Motion, to divide 
against the Bill; and he was willing that 
it should go down to the House of Com- 
mons, there to be discussed, in conjunction 
with other measures, for the appointment 
of receivers, and that the whole question 
should be considered. 

The Marquess of WESTMEATH was 
much gratified by the concession the noble 
Lord had made. He held in his hand a 
notice given to the tenants of an estate, 
from which it appeared the commissioners 
had taken upon themselves to set aside the 
law, and stated their intention to proceed 
to the sale of an estate on a notice of one 
month, although the law for the protection 
of individuals required six. The noble 
Marquess then read the notice in question, 
which was dated the Ist of June, which 
directed the tenants to pay up their rents 
and to take out renewals of their respec: 
tive leases on or before the Ist of July 
next, and in default of their so doing the 
commissioners would proceed to sell. Was 
that confiscation or was it not? Here 
were commissioners doing that in one 
month which the law required should be 
done in six months, and yet they were up- 
held by Her Majesty’s Government. The 
noble Earl (he Earl of Wicklow) thought 
that his speech was against the Incumber- 
ed Estates Act, and that he wished it re- 
pealed. He had no such intention. But 
the noble Lord (Lord Campbell) had de- 
scribed what that Act was, that it gave the 
commissioners power to determine whether 
such or such a man should be sold up oF 
not, that was to say, they were judge an 
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jury, and had power given them to masti- 
cate the landlords, and thus fill their poli- 
tical stomachs. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE, con- 
curring entirely in the propriety of the 
very considerate course of his noble Friend 
(the Earl of Carlisle), wished at the same 
time to have it distinctly understood he did 
not in the least admit that the slightest im- 
putation rested on the Incumbered Estates 
Commissioners. The last allegations made 
by the noble Marquess who had just spoken 
were not in the slightest degree connected 
with the Bill, and contained a grave charge 
against the commissioners, which he (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne) believed to be ut- 
terly unfounded. If the Bill of the noble 
Marquess in any way conveyed that charge, 
he would have divided against it; but be- 
cause it did not necessarily imply any such 
charge, and because he (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) admitted it might be expedient 
that the whole of the subject should be re- 
viewed and compared together—that sub- 
ject being the propriety of selling an estate 
where a receiver was appointed, and where 
the incumbrances amounted to one-half the 
value—he had no objection to the Bill 
being sent to the other House. 

Lorp STANLEY said, it was true that 
this Bill contained no imputation upon the 
conduct of the commissioners, though it 
did propose that, in a certain degree, the 
discretion of the commissioners should be 
limited. He had risen to say, that he 
hoped the noble Marquess would not con- 
sider the House precluded, by adopting 
the principle of this Bill, from considering 
the expediency of a still further limitation 
of the powers of the commissioners. Last 
year, when the Bill was under considera- 
tion, they had two objects to attend to: 
first, as to the circumstances which ought 
to bring an estate under the operation of 
the Act; and, next, whether it was expedi- 
ent to limit the discretion of the commis- 
sioners with regard to the price which 
should be set upon estates. It was clear 
that the object of the Bill was, in the first 
place, to satisfy the claims of the creditor; 
and next that the proprietor should be in 
the same condition as nearly as possible as 
if the claims of his ereditors were dis- 
charged in the ordinary manner, for if that 
were not done, they would be inflicting a 
grievous wrong upon the party. If, for in- 
stance, they were to sell an estate worth 
2,0001. a year, on which there was an in- 
cumbrance of 10,000/., at the rate of ten 
or twelve years’ purchase, they would sat- 
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isfy no doubt the demands of the incum- 
braneers, but they would leave the owner 
almost without a shilling. When these 
points were urged last year, it was stated 
that the discretion of the commissioners 
would be sufficient to guide the prices— 
that it was not to be supposed they would 
permit estates to be brought forward in 
such a way as to glut the market, or to 
allow the estates to to be sold for anything 
below a fair and reasonable amount of pur- 
chase money. Now, what was a fair and 
reasonable amount of purchase money ? 
Would any of their Lordships say that ten, 
eight, seven, or even, as in one case, one 
and a half year’s rent would be a fair and 
reasonable amount of purchase money for 
their estates? He wished, therefore, .to 
say, without imputing any corrupt motive, 
that the commissioners had not exercised 
that diseretion which last year they were 
led to expect from them; and as this was 
a serious matter, he wished to know from 
Her Majesty’s Government whether they 
would have any objection to lay upon the 
tahle of the House an account of the dif- 
ferent estates sold, the estimate of their 
annual income, together with the actual 
amount of such income, and the number 
of years’ rental at which each estate had 
been sold. He believed if that paper were 
produced it would show that the average 
purchase money of all the estates—he did 
not speak of chief rents, such as one of 
1501. charged upon an estate of 8,000I. a 
year, the security for the payment of which 
was as good as it could be in any quarter 
of the world, and which he was aware had 
sold, not, as might have been expected, for 
30 years, but for 18, 20, and in some in- 
stances for 22 years’ purchase. He was 
speaking only of freehold estates, and with 
respect to them, he believed it would be found 
that they had been sold for 10 or 12 years’ 
purchase of the actual annual rent. He 
would ask their Lordships with what feel- 
ings they would view the provisions of a 
Bill which, because one-fifth of their pro- 
perty was under mortgage, should force 
the whole of their estates into the market, 
and sell them at 10 years’ purchase. Ile 
asked for the papers he had alluded to, in 
order to see if the commissioners had exer- 
cised a proper discretion in the matter; 
and if it should be proved that they had 
sold various estates at from eight to ten 
years’ purchase, then it would be the duty 
of Parliament, unless indeed they had 
given in their sanction to the principle of 
confiscation—it would be the bounden duty 
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of Parliament to place some further re- 
striction upon a discretion which was so 
exercised, 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
the Government had no wish to preclude 
any noble Lord from proposing any further 
restrictions that he might think proper. 
But if it were intended to lay down the 
principle that no sale should take place 
except for a certain number of years’ pur- 
chase, then noble Lords must first come 
forward and define what year’s purchase 
meant, because otherwise such a restric- 
tion would be about the most inconvenient, 
the most impracticable, and the most un- 
just limitation that could be enacted. Every 
person acquainted with the sale of estates 
in Ireland, knew that an estate sold nomi- 
nally for 15 years’ purchase, might often 
be of less value than an estate sold for 10 
years’ purchase; and with regard to the 
information which the noble Lord opposite 
sought to obtain, he must say that much 
more information would be necessary before 
& proper opinion could be formed of the 
propriety of the sale of each individual 
estate: such as the way in which it was 
cultivated, the amount of rent, the state of 
the poor-law, the number of paupers on 
the estate, and the amount of capital pos- 
sessed by the farmers. When these par- 
ticulars were obtained, then, perhaps, they 
would be in a condition to judge of the 
conduct of the commissioners. 

Lorp STANLEY said, nothing was 
more likely to swamp the information he 
wished to obtain, than to overload it by a 
mass of matter which was wholly irrelevant. 
He presumed that the annual rent of each 
estate was mentioned when it was put up 
to auction, and all he wished to know in 
each case was the name of the estate, the 
extent of incumbrances, the annual rental, 
and the number of years’ annual rental at 
which it was sold; and he trusted that Her 
Majesty’s Government would have no ob- 
jection to furnish this information. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: Let 
the noble Lord make a Motion, and we 
shall consider it. 

On Question, Resolved in the Afirmative. 

Bill read 2, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House on Friday next. 


AUSTRALIAN COLONIES GOVERNMENT 
BILL, 

Lord BROUGHAM rose to present a 
petition from certain persons interested in 
the Australian colonies against the Aus- 
tralian Colonies Government Bill, and 
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praying to be heard by themselves or by 
counsel against the said Bill; and to moye 
that the petitioners be heard at the bar, ag 
desired. The petitioners objected to the 
franchise, as fixed at too high an amount, 
and not sufficiently comprehensive; to the 
proposed legislative council, as vicious in 
principle, consisting of discordant mate. 
rials, and alien from the principles of our 
constitution; to the proposed federal insti. 
tutions, as premature, and likely to pre- 
duce complexity, confusion, expense, and 
discord ; and, finally, after stating their 
view as to confiding the management of 
the waste lands to a local authority, they 
complained of the management of local 
affairs by a colonial administration here 
as the greatest grievance of all. There 
were numerous exceptions to the rule of 
abstaining from‘ hearing private parties 
upon public Bills: he could adduce at least 
a dozen; and some of them were upon ge- 
neral and most important and constitu- 
tional measures. There was one in 1808, 
where the noble and learned Lord on the 
woolsack (Lord Campbell) was heard, on 
the Peruvian Bark Bill. In 1810 the 
barley-growers and agriculturists were 
heard against a Bill to prohibit distillation 
from grain; and in 1811 the same parties 
and the distillers were heard against the 
repeal of the Spirits Drawback Bill. 
Again, the owners of horses, waggons, 
and carts, were heard upon the General 
Turnpike Bill. In 1818 there was an- 
other instance upon the Factory Appren- 
tices Bill. In 1808 he (Lord Brougham) 
appeared for the merchants of London and 
other towns, upon the subject of the Orders 
in Council. The slavedealers and the 
slaveowners had been heard by their 
counsel. Mr. Burge was heard as agent 
for Jamaica in 1839; and so was Mr. Roe- 
buck upon the Canadian Bill. Substitute 
‘* Australia’’ for “*Canada,’’ and the latter 
case would be the same as that now before 
the House. 

Then it was moved— 

“That the said Petitioners, and also the hon. 
Francis Scott (whose Petition was presented on 
Thursday last), be heard by Counsel as desired.” 

Ear. GREY said, if it were consistent 
with the practice of their Lordships’ House 
to hear counsel at the bar on a Bill in pro- 
gress, he, for one, would not object to it on 
the occasion of considering the present 
Bill, even though it would lead to a con- 
siderable waste of their Lordships’ time if 
the precedent were once established. But 
in matters of great importance, he thought 
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they ought to adhere to the long-recognised 
practice of that House; and if there were 
one point on which that practice was clear 
and certain, it was in not hearing counsel 
on general measures unless in cases where 
the particular interests of the petitioners 
were directly involved. In all the cases 
to which the noble and learned Lord had 
referred, the facts were so. In fact, in 
the case to which the noble and learn- 
ed Lord had alluded, in which he had 
been himself heard as counsel, he admitted 
that he had been cautioned by Lord Eldon 
toconfine himself to the point of the al- 
leged injury done to the private interests 
of his clients; and yet, as he told them, 
even with this caution he had gone on for 
hours to declaim on every possible subject 
—a description which he (Earl Grey) had 
no doubt was perfectly accurate. A very 
important debate occurred in 1825, when 
Lord Carnarvon presented a petition from 
Members of the Roman Catholic Associa- 
tion, praying to be heard by counsel at the 
bar of their Lordships’ House against the 
Bill for the Suppression of Illegal Socie- 
ties, by which their association was sought 
to be suppressed. Lord Liverpool op- 
posed the Motion; and one whose name he 


(Earl Grey) had the honour to bear, as well 
as others, strongly supported it; but on all 
sides the general rule was admitted and 
adhered to, that counsel should not be 
heard unless the interests of the individuals 
petitioning were directly affected. That 
rule did not, however, at all apply in the 


present case. In the Bill before their 
Lordships, not one single alteration was 
made in the existing laws that had not 
been petitioned for by the colonists them- 
selves, It retained all the laws now in 
force, without making any alteration in 
them whatever, except with regard to 
points that had been repeatedly petitioned 
for by the colonists. Now, in the case of 
the Canadian Bill, where Mr. Roebuck had 
been heard as counsel, it should be recol- 
lected that the facts were entirely differ- 
ent. It was a Bill for the extinction of 
the Canadian constitution; and, besides, 
It was calculated to effect material and 
direct injury to the inhabitants of Quebec. 
It might be said that the Australian colo- 
nsts had asked for more than this Bill 
contained; but that could not alter his 
argument; because all points not touched 
upon by the Bill were left as they at pre- 
sent stood. The small number of signa- 
tures to this petition was also a matter 
that could not be overlooked. Only five or 
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six were those of persons interested in the 
colony; while, on the other hand, it was to 
be recollected that there had not been a 
single petition against the Bill from New 
South Wales, though it was notorious to 
every one in the colony that the Bill had 
been presented and would be passed 
through Parliament this year. Notwith- 
standing this, there had not been a single 
petition from the colony praying that the 
Bill might be altered in any particular, or 
that it should not pass; but, on the con- 
trary, several petitions had arrived from 
Port Phillip, praying that the Bill might 
be passed as speedily as possible. With 
regard to the other signatures to this peti- 
tion, many of them were, he believed, 
those of most respectable individuals; but 
with the exception of three or four, they 
had no property in the colony; and alto- 
gether the petition contained only some- 
where about twenty signatures. To take 
the contrary view, he held in his hand an- 
other petition that had been presented to 
their Lordships’ House in favour of the 
Bill, and that contained the names of al- 
most every great house trading with the 
colonies in the City, and so numerously 
signed as to cover four closely written 
pages. With regard to the question of 
hearing Mr. Scott, the agent for one of 
these colonies, there could be no doubt as 
to the propriety of letting him be heard at 
the bar, provided the Legislative Council 
had thought fit to instruct him to oppose 
the Bill. Accordingly, as soon as Mr. 
Scott’s petition had been presented, he 
thought it right to have an application 
made to him, requesting that he would be 
good enough to inform him (Earl Grey) 
whether he had received instructions from 
the Legislative Council to urge any opposi- 
tion to the Bill, or to suggest alterations 
in it; and stating that if he had any altera- 
tions to suggest, they would not fail to re- 
ceive the immediate and best attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government. The reply to 
that letter was that the petition contained 
the grounds on which he prayed to be 
heard against the Bill. [The noble Earl 
here read the letters.] On reading the 
petition he found, however, that it con- 
tained no statement of the petitioner hay- 
ing received any instructions whatever from 
the Legislative Council to make this appli- 
cation; and he felt, therefore, justified in 
treating the application as an entirely un- 
authorised act on the part of Mr. Scott, 
and, he would add, one which he was sure 
would not meet the approbation of his con- 
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stituents. So far had their Lordships’ | informed that the petition which the noble 
House carried this rule, of not hearing per- | Earl had presented did not contain the 
sons by counsel, unless they happened to | signature of one single landed proprietor 
be directly and personally interested as in- | in the colony— 
dividuals in the measure, that in 1833, on| Eart GREY: That is quite a mistake, 
the question of the abolition of negro Lorp MONTEAGLE said, he stated 
slavery, their Lordships’ House actually | what had been represented to him from 
refused an application from the West| good authority. On the other hand, the 
India planters and merchants to be heard | petition now under their Lordships’ con. 
by counsel at their Lordships’ bar. It was | sideration contained the signatures of seve. 
true that in the case of the Municipal Re-| ral most respectable landed proprietors in 
form Bill counsel were heard; but then it | the colony, the first name to it being that 
was alone because the report of the Com-|of Mr. Lowe, an Australian landowner, 
missioners of Municipal Inquiry, on which | and late a member of the colonial legis. 
the Bill was founded, contained allegations | lature, who had just arrived in this coun. 
of very grave charges against particular| try, and who was distinguished for his 
parties connected with some of the former | station, his influence, and his abilities, 
corporations. On the contrary, every | With regard to the objection raised against 
change made by the present Bill was| hearing Mr. Scott at the bar, he would 
asked for by the colonists, or else would | remind their Lordships, that this was io 
not come into effect until the colony | party question, and he appealed to them 
formally applied to have them enforeed. | in their judicial capacity to consider what 
Besides, he believed that such an applica- | had been their previous practice. Mr. Scott 
tion was very seldom made to their Lord-| was agent for the colony, Mr. Burge; as 
ships, except in cases where a similar ap-| agent for Jamaica, had been heard; Mr. 
plication had been made to the other House | Roebuck, as agent for one branch of the 
of Parliament also. On these grounds he | Canadian Parliament had been heard. 
should feel bound to resist the Motion of | Why was Mr. Scott to be rejected? But 
the noble and learned Lord. it was denied that Mr. Scott had not 
Lorp MONTEAGLE said, he would! been instructed to petition. How could 
meet the noble Earl on his own ground, |he? The Bill before the House was not 
and would undertake to show that, on the | the Bill made known in Australia. How, 
principles of justice and policy, the peti-| then, could the Australians instruct Mr. 
tioners had a right to be heard against | Scott to petition against it? The Bill 
this Bill. He regretted, indeed, that the! of the last Session, which was the 
Colonial Secretary was not himself the only Bill of which the inhabitants of the 
party to present this petition, and he still Antipodes could be forewarned, differ- 
more deeply regretted, that, when the peti-|ed essentially ftom the present. His 
tion was presented, his noble Friend should |noble Friend at the head of the Govern- 
be the party to throw obstacles in the way | ment had last year pledged himself to in- 
of a compliance with its prayer. It should | troduce clauses that would bring under 
be recollected that this Bill affected the | colonial administration the whole of the 
value of every acre of land in Australia ; | land revenues of the colonies. There was 
each landed proprietor had, therefore, the | no single point on which the colonists 
right to petition, which the noble Earl | felt so deeply interested as that of get- 
could not but hold to be essential to free-| ting the control of the land revenues into 
dom. The noble Earl had compared the their own hands. Even in the present 
the two petitions, that which he had pre-| year, in the memorable speech of his noble 
sented in favour of the Bill, and that Friend (Lord J. Russell) made on the 8th 
which was now under discussion. That|of February, it was distinctly promised 
comparison, even if it had been justly | that this privilege would be granted to the 
made, furnished no argument whatever colonists. In that speech his noble Frien! 
against the present Motion, because if | had stated, ‘To the general assembly we 
the one petition had 1,000 signatures, | propose to refer the question so important 
and the other was the petition of a sin-; to the colonies, the price of the waste 
gle individual, he having a locus standi|lands.”’ His noble Friend (Earl Grey) 
before the House, their Lordships were | had not even hinted why this intention 
bound to give to the latter equal consider-| was abandoned. It was but a few weeks 
ation with the first, so far as permitting | ago this amended Bill was introduced, 
his petition to be heard. He had been | withholding from the colonists those pro- 
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mised privileges which it was the high- 
est object of their desire to obtain. Now, 
a3 it was impossible that such alteration 
could be known in the colonies was it 
fait for the noble Earl to lay any 
stress on the argument that no petitions 
had been forwarded from the colonies 
against the Bill of which in its present 
shape they were uninformed? Again, in 
respect to the functions of the federal as- 
sembly, it should be recollected that this 
Bill created a double, or he might say 
a triple, power of taxation, which, in it- 
self, should justify the petitioners in ap- 
plying to be heard against the Bill as 
affecting the value of their property. It 
was true the Bill made no alteration in 
the constitution of the Legislative Coun- 
cil, but it made very great changes in 
the functions of that body, giving the 
council a power even to alter the con- 
stitution of the colony. When such was 
the character of the Bill, were they justi- 
fied in rejecting the petitions of Mr. Scott 
and Mr. Lowe? How could there be 
any sympathy or attachment between the 
colonists and the mother country if colo- 
nists were deprived of their just right of 
being heard? He cautioned their Lord- 
ships against the danger of applying a less 
liberal rule of construction to their ordi- 
nary practice, where a people residing so 
far distant as in Australia were concerned, 
than they would apply in their own case 
if a Bill were proposed to affect their 
rights over their own landed property. Sup- 
pose a Bill were brought in to deprive the 
country gentlemen of England who sat at 
quarter-sessions of the powers they now 
possessed, would the notion be tolerated 
fora moment that a Minister of the Crown 
should come down and deny them the right 
of being heard as petitioners? If their 
properties were endangered, would they be 
refused to be heard by counsel at the bar? 
He contended that no man would have 
the desperate rashness to offer them a 
denial. In the present instance the peti- 
tioners were landed proprietors. They 
complained of the wrong the Bill would do 
them. Among them stood his honourable 
friend, Mr. Scott, the agent for the colo- 
mes; and he (Lord Monteagle) asked their 
Lordships whether, under the cireumstances 
he had described, they would press on the 
Bill without allowing the petitioners to be 
heard by themselves or by their counsel ? 
He believed his noble Friend the Colonial 
Secretary had spoken inconsiderately and 
hastily; he could not have been aware that 
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the petitioners were landed proprietors; 
but now that he was acquainted with that 
important fact, he would probably permit 
them to be heard. He should feel bound 
to take the sense of their Lordships on this 
question; if the petitions were refused, it 
would strengthen his case in Committee; 
and if the House granted the prayer of 
the petitioners, it would bring before their 
notice facts and arguments which he be- 
lieved would be irresistible. It would have 
a further advantage—it would show to our 
Australian fellow-subjects that even at 
this distance persons are no less disposed 
to fight their battles when they are right, 
than prepared to speak the truth frankly 
should they conceive them to be in the 
wrong. On these grounds he most ear- 
nestly supported the Motion that Mr. Lowe, 
Mr. Scott, and the other petitioners, be 
heard against the further progress of this 
Bill. 

Eart GRANVILLE regretted the op- 
position exhibited towards this measure, 
which had been brought forward by the 
Government in the belief that it was en- 
tirely consonant with the wishes of the 
colonists. The noble and learned Lord 
who had commenced the discussion had 
mentioned several cases as precedents in 
which counsel had been heard at their 
Lordships’ bar; but in this instance, he 
(Earl Granville) considered that they ought 
to regard, not the interests of one class of 
individuals, but of the whole body of colo- 
nists collectively, and he thought they 
might as reasonably have heard counsel 
at the bar against the Reform Bill as 
against the Bill now before the House. If 
the Bill had been brought in for the first 
time this year, and there had since been 
no means of communicating with the colo- 
nies, then he considered those persons re- 
sident in the metropolis who were con- 
nected with the colonies might have fairly 
prayed to be heard by counsel against the 
measure, and it would have been only an act 
of fairness on the part of their Lordships 
to have assented to their request. But he 
might inform their Lordships that the re- 
port on which the Bill was founded, and 
the Bill itself as it now stood, reached the 
colony a month before the prorogation of 
the Legislative Council. He thought, then, 
that although in case of any sudden 
emergency the question of hearing the 
agent for the colonies might have been en- 
tertained, if the colonists had wished to 
offer any opposition to the Bill introduced 
last Session, they ought to have given 
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their agent some authority to represent 
their wishes. If he (Earl Granville) had 
entertained any doubt as to the feelings of 
the colonists on this question, it would 
have been removed by a speech which had 
been delivered the other day by Mr. Lowe, 
who, he was informed, was a person of 
great respectability and of some influence 
in the colony, who admitted that before he 
left New South Wales he had not been 
able to get up a petition against the Bill 
in consequence of the singular apathy and 
indifference exhibited by the colonists on 
the subject. The colonists had not ex- 
pressed any feeling, by public meetings or 
otherwise, against this Bill, and he did not 
think any cause had been shown for as- 
senting to the Motion of the noble and 
learned Lord. 

Lorp REDESDALE considered that the 
colonists were entitled to be heard against 
this measure by parties who were inde- 
pendent of Parliament, and who were en- 
abled to state the sentiments of the colo- 
nists on the question, and he therefore sup- 
ported the Motion. 

Lorp KINNAIRD observed that a pro- 
mise had been distinctly held out to the 
colonists that they were to have the man- 
agement of the waste lands; and he be- 
lieved it was in consequence of that as- 
surance that the colonists had not opposed 
this Bill. The present case had been com- 
pared to that of the Reform Bill; but it must 
be remembered that the people of this coun- 
try were represented in Parliament, while, 
unfortunately, the colonies had no repre- 
sentatives in that assembly; and he thought 
that, unless there was a fear of some expo- 
sure, the colonists ought to have the ad- 
vantage of being heard against this mea- 
sure. He believed it would be extremely 
desirable if the House were to avail itself 
of the cireumstances of the owners of pro- 
perty being in London, to hear any repre- 
sentations they had to make against the 
Bill. 

Eart GREY stated that a newspaper 
published at Sydney on the 14th of Sep- 
tember last contained a full report of the 
Committee of Privy Council, which was 
laid before Parliament in the previous May, 
and that the colonial legislature was not 
prorogued until the 16th of October. That 
report contained no recommendation what- 
ever for any alteration of the Land Sales 
Act; on the contrary, the report was in fa- 
vour of continuing that Act, and therefore 
the measure upon which the colonists had 
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sure with which the House now had to deal, 
It was true that Lord John Russell had up. 
dertaken that the federal legislature might 
amend the Land Sales Act; but that pro- 
mise could not have reached the eolony by 
any possibility until after the Legislative 
Assembly had been prorogued. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE remarked that 
at the close of the last Session the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government had 
stated that it was intended to resign the 
control of the waste lands to the central 
authority to be created in the Australian 
colonies; and Mr. Scott having commui- 
cated that intention to the colony for which 
he acted, had received instructions accord- 
ingly. On the 14th of February last the 
noble Lord repeated this intimation in the 
other House; but the intention of Ministers 
had been abandoned in the course of the 
present Session, and it was only just that 
Mr. Scott should be heard at the bar 
against that part of the measure, or that 
it should be delayed until he could receive 
fresh instructions. 

Eart GREY: The Committee of Cor- 
respondence could only give instructions to 
Mr. Scott during the sitting of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, and that assembly had 
been prorogued before the intimation that 
Government contemplatec leaving the ques- 
tion of the Land Sales A ct to the colony. 

The Eart of WICKI )W thought the 
discussion of that eveni: ;*, in the infinite 
doubting, not to say ignorance as to facts, 
that it displayed, afforded a sufficient rea- 
son for assenting to the Motion. He 
trusted that the noble Earl would either 
consent to hear the petitioners, or postpone 
the Bill until next Session, so as to enable 
the colonists themselves to declare their 
views respecting it. 

The Eart of HARROWBY supported 
the Motion. It was clearly impossible for 
the colonists to express this Session their 
judgment upon the Bill as it now stood, 
and it was but justice, therefore, to hear 
their accredited agent. 

Lorpv POLWARTH said, it would be 
very unjust not to hear the agents of the 
colony, when it was remembered that the 
main provisions of the Bill were very dif- 
ferent to those which had been originally 
proposed and approved by the colony. 

The Earn of ST. GERMANS thought 
an erroneous opinion would be formed in 
the colony of the purpose of their Lord- 
ships if they acceded to the prayer of the 
petition and heard counsel at the bar, on 


formed their judgment was the very mea- | the part of the agent, against the Bill. The 
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expression of satisfaction by the colonists, 
which had been so much relied upon, had 
nothing to do with the declaration of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
in respect to the sale of the Crown lands, 
because that declaration had reached the 
colony after that expression of satisfaction. 

Lorp BROUGHAM, in reply, said, that 
the aspect which the debate had assumed, 
after the speech of his noble Friend on 
the cross benches, who had taken a new 
yiew of the question at the eleventh hour, 
and with not the most paramount judg- 
ment and discretion, had totally altered the 
ground upon which the subject had been 
placed, and compelled him in reply (Lord 
Brougham) to enlarge more than he other- 
wise should. He contended their Lordships 
were bound, as constituting the highest 
judicial tribunal in the realm, not to depart 
from former precedents, and refuse to hear 
persons who alleged that they were injured 
by the Bill then before the House. With 
regard to Lord John Russell’s promise, 
he was sure that promise could not have 
reached the colonies before the prorogation 
of the Legislative Assembly; and with re- 
spect to the instructions to Mr. Scott, they 
could not have been forwarded after the 
prorogation, as all communications by 
the Committee of Correspondence were 
interdicted. So far, then, he (Lord Broug- 
ham) admitted that facts and dates were 
against his argument. But Mr. Scott was 
the representative in general and at large 
of the colony: he was the person who 
was to be their agent, and to represent 
them with the Government and in Parlia- 
ment. That was his commission and autho- 
rity, and yet we were to be told on this oc- 
casion that he had no special instructions. 
Were his general instructions, then, gone 
to the winds ? Was he to throw those in- 
structions into the fire; and was all gene- 
ral authority and commission to represent 
them on all occasions to signify nothing, 
because in a given case, however impor- 
tant, he had not been furnished with speci- 
fic instructions to meet that particular 
case ? That would be rather a strong thing 
to say relative to the instructions of an 
agent. Cases might arise unexpectedly re- 
quiring discretion to be applied to them, 
and it would be monstrous to say to Mr. 
Seott, ““ You are Member for Berwick- 
shire, and we will not hear you upon this 
sudden turn of Lord John Russell’s opin- 
ion.” Would they say that Mr. Scott’s 
general commission and duty went for ab- 


solutely nothing, because he did not hap- 
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pen to have got—because it was impossi- 
ble for him to have got—these special in- 
structions ? His noble Friend talked as if 
everything turned on Mr. Scott; but Mr. 
Scott was not the only petitioner. Were 
there no landowners’ names to the peti- 
tion, and were they not to be heard? It 
was argued, that if they heard Mr. Scott at 
the bar, his speech would be admitted to 
be the speech of the colonists; and how 
could that be, if he had received no spe- 
cial instructions? But had he not his ge- 
neral instructions ? And Mr. Scott had ex- 
pressly stated that he is to be guided, asa 
Member of Parliament, by his own discre- 
tion; but he had not said that, as their 
agent, he would not be bound by their 
instructions. It appeared to him (Lord 
Brougham) that this colony had been 
very hardly used. The noble Lord at 
the head of the Government, towards 
the middle of July, gave a promise, and, 
as it were, pledged himself, that the Bill 
should contain a land clause. That pledge 
was received in the colony about Novem- 
ber; then December, January, February— 
three months—passed away, leaving the 
colony under the influence of that promise. 
Of this there could not be the smallest 
question—that, had it not been that the 
colonists had placed confidence in the pro- 
mise which had been given to them by 
Lord J. Russell, the table of their Lord- 
ships’ House would have been crowded with 
petitions similar to that which he had now 
the honour to present ; for why should not 
those living in the colony who thought the 
measure injurious, think and feel so as 
strongly as those who entertained the same 
opinions, but happened to be over in this 
country ? Were the landowners to be treat- 
ed in this way ? It was not only their right, 
but their duty, to employ their own agents. 
Whether their Lordships heard Mr. Scott 
or not, was perfectly immaterial. For his 
own part, he did not think it would be Mr. 
Scott who would address the House, but 
Mr. Lowe. He could speak as a land- 
owner, and for his brother councillors; and 
Mr. Lowe being heard could give rise to no 
mistake, because he had no instructions. 
What he was saying was not mere specu- 
lation. There were great authorities who 
had given their opinions on the subject of 
this Bill, not so much indeed as their own 
opinions, but their opinion of the reception 
with which the Bill would be met. These 
were not private and paltry persons, they 
were not insignificant landowners—if land- 
owners could be called insignificant—they 
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were not people whose rank was little, and 
authority less. What if he should tell their 
Lordships that they were actually eminent, 
nay, paramount people, and from their con- 
dition having intimate relationship with all 
the inhabitants of the colonies—what if they 
were the governors of colonies ?—the very 
men with whom his noble Friend was in 
daily official intercourse, and from whose 
representations he learned the condition of 
the colonies and the state of public feeling 
which prevailed there? The fact was so. 
Sir W. Denison, Sir H. Young, and Sir 
C. Fitzroy, had severally, in their official 
communications as governors representing 
the Crown in those colonies, stated their 
conviction that the Bill as it now stood 
would not give contentment; but that, on 
the contrary, it would produce the deepest 
dissatisfaction in the colonies. These were 
surely strong reasons for pausing before 
they proceeded, and for hearing these 
petitioners. The very debate of that night 
appeared to his mind to afford powerful 
reason for granting such a request. There 
had been grave assertions of facts, and 
doubts existed as to those facts. It had 
been argued that the Legislative Council 
had not protested; but let their Lordships 
beware how they listened too much to 
that, for the Legislative Council did not 
consist of the great body of landowners, 
or represent the great wealth of the co- 
lony. There were no leaseholders there. 
Could there be any argument more power- 
ful for hearing these petitioners ? To make 
the position more striking, he would re- 
mind the House that the Legislative Coun- 
cil was the very body upon whom the con- 
stitution was about to be conferred, and 
therefore he (Lord Brougham) had a right 
to suppose that the Legislative Council 
were for the Bill. But did they represent 
all the wealth and industry of the colonists ? 
The Legislative Council did not contain 
either these landowners, or the representa- 
tives of them, and that was a conclusive ar- 
gument in favour of their being heard, for 
the leaseholders were at their Lordships’ 
bar, and the Legislative Council was not. 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS explain- 
ed, that what he had said was, that ac- 
counts had been received from the colo- 
nies, conclusively showing that the feel- 
ings of the colonists at large were at vari- 
ance with the views entertained by Mr. 
Scott. 

Lorp BROUGHAM begged his noble 
Friend would tell them where he found 
the facts he had stated. 
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The Eart of ST. GERMANS said, he 
had seen them in the colonial news. 

pers. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: Oh, of course, as 
my noble Friend says he has seen these 
statements in a newspaper, they must be 
true. 

On Question, their Lordships divided:— 
Contents 25; Not-Contents 33; Ma. 
jority 8. 
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Resolved in the Negative. 

Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read, 

Then it was moved, “‘ That the House 
do now resolve itself into Committee.” 

The Bispor of OXFORD rose to move 
that the Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee of their Lordships’ House. He 
rested this Motion, first, upon the grounds 
that by adopting this course their Lord- 
ships would avoid all that the noble Earl 
seemed to fear, namely, the violation of 
precedent, and at the same time secure 
what the noble Earl had admitted was ex- 
ceedingly desirable, the valuable informa- 
tion which the parties whom they had just , 
refused to hear at their bar would be able 
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to give them in the capacity of witnesses. 
But this was not the only ground upon 
ghich he rested the Motion. And here he 
must take the liberty of stating to their 
Lordships in plain language, although it 
might be distasteful to those who were the 
authors of the Bill—the estimate he had 
formed, after patient study, of the real 
character of the Bill. He could not but 
say that the Bill appeared to him to be 
marked by a hasty and most injudicious 
handling of the great and permanent in- 
terests of the colonies. He said this in the 
first place, because it proposed to institute 
a single chamber composed of discordant 
cements, which it was impossible to bring 
together into harmonious and successful ac- 
tion. This alone ought to induce their 
Lordships to pause before passing the Bill 
in its present shape. This alone ought to 
lead them cautiously and carefully to weigh 
ina Select Committee an Act the principal 
and main provisions of which were caleu- 
lated to sow the seeds of division and un- 
quietness in those great colonies. But it 
was said that a single chamber, although’no 
doubt liable to many objections, was desired 
by the people of New South Wales, and 
that therefore it was the duty of their 
Lordships to pass the Bill in that particular 
shape, Now, he denied that a single 
chamber was desired by the people of New 
South Wales, and he was prepared to pro- 
duee evidence before a Select Committee 
which he thought would distinetly prove 
that it was not desired by them, The noble 
Earl told them of what had appeared in 
the colonial newspapers; but this was a 
point which required close sifting. The 
fact was that in the case of a colonial de- 
pendency which was labouring under gross 
evils and inflictions, singularly hard to be 
borne by persons of the English race and 
descent, it was searcely to be wondered at 
if, ina moment of unthinking enthusiasm, 
they received with considerable favour a 
Bil which proposed to remedy some of the 
evils which pressed severely upon them, 
although in other parts it contained pro- 
visions of which they could not approve. 
It was not fair, therefore, of the noble 
Earl to argue that, because the Bill was 
admitted to contain alterations which were 
4 great improvement upon the present state 
of things, therefore the people of New 
South Wales must be held to be in favour 
ofa single chamber. The idea of a single 
chamber was doubtless favourably enter- 
,'ained by a certain class in the colonies, 
Who foresaw, as well as any man in this 





country could foresee, that a single cham- 
ber, composed partly of nominees of the 
Crown, and partly of popularly elected re- 
presentatives, would give rise to an unlim- 
ited series of angry contests between the 
two parties, which contests could end only 
in one way; namely, in the exclusion of 
those nominees, and the final constitution 
of the chamber on the merest democratic 
basis. They had been told by one who 
had tried it, that it was impossible for 
a nominee to take either side of a ques- 
tion without suspicion and reproach. The 
parties, then, who were in favour of a 
single chamber, looked forward to the 
time when they would use the power 
granted them by this Bill of reconstruct- 
ing their constitution by making a single 
chamber, consisting solely of themselves. 
The noble Earl might say that that would 
be the time to propose a double chamber 
when an alteration was introduced into the 
single chamber, But he begged the noble 
Earl to consider what would be the state 
of social and political feeling at such a 
moment. At the conclusion of a multi- 
tude of angry political discussions, when 
the elected representatives had extruded 
the nominees from the chamber, when 
the leading members of the democratic 
party had just drank deep of the intoxi- 
eating draught of success, and were in the 
full enjoyment of political power, it was 
not in human nature to expect that in that 
moment of their triumph they would con- 
sent to lay down the power which the 
Legislature had put into their hands; in 
other words, that they would consent to 
constitute another chamber, and take 
from themselves the political influence 
which they had learned fully to appre- 
ciate, and just begun to wield. He main- 
tained, then, that that part of the Bill 
which provided a single chamber would 
most undoubtedly lead to future internal 
political conflicts in the legislative body, 
and the establishment of a powerful and 
dominant democracy. This, he maintain- 
ed, was a fundamental error in the Bill. 
It had been said elsewhere, that there were 
not materials in the colonies for two cham- 
bers. He thought he could prove, if their 
Lordships would send this Bill to a Select 
Committee, that this was altogether un- 
founded, and that, at least in New South 
Wales, there were abundant materials for 
two chambers. He did not mean to say that 
it contained materials for an upper cham- 
ber nominated as their Lordships were by 
the Crown; but he did maintain that there 
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were abundant materials for one of another 
description. To this, perhaps, it was an- 
swered that such a constitution of the 
two chambers would subvert its own pur- 
pose. He could not allow the asser- 
tion. For why were two chambers de- 
sirable at all? The reason was this :— 
In every self-governing country, especially 
in those inhabited by persons of our own 
blood and race, there was a continual con- 
flict and collision going on between two 
classes of minds—namely, those who were 
in favour of things as they were, and those 
who sought to improve them by advance 
and innovation. It was desirable therefore 
that the latter should be represented in 
the initiative chamber, and that the other 
should be represented in an upper and se- 
parate chamber. As the members of the 
upper chamber, which he would make elec- 
tive like the other, he would take older 
men, or men elected by a higher fran- 
chise, and he would have them to con- 
sist of a smaller number of persons, and 
be elected for a much longer term, say nine 
or ten, instead of three years, besides pro- 
viding that only a third part should go out 
at one time. These or such like provi- 
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sions, would, he doubted not, impart to 


that upper chamber the character he de- 
sired it to possess. With respect to the 
allegation that the idea of a single cham- 
ber was popular among the people in 
New South Wales, he begged to say 
that, supposing it were true, which, how- 
ever, he was far from admitting, it could 
not justify the application of that provi- 
sion of the Bill to the other Australian 
colonies, for which it was singularly unfit, 
and in which there was not a shadow 
of evidence to show that it was popular. 
So much for a single chamber, with re- 
spect to which he held that a complete 
case had been made out for sending the 
Bill to a Select Committee, where, with 
the help of the necessary evidence, the 
question might be calmly, maturely, and 
udiciously considered by their Lordships. 
But there were many other points in the 
Bill which exhibited the same hasty and 
imperfect treatment for great and perma- 
nent interests. The way in which it 
dealt with the franchise was altogether 
improper. The simple fact that it ex- 
cluded from the power of voting for repre- 
sentatives the best blood of the colonies, 
ought alone to prove fatal to the measure. 
He said the best blood of the colonies, 
because those who held large tracts of 
land under the Crown in the capacity of 
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leaseholders, and who from their jntelj. 
gence were peculiarly qualified for legisla. 
tive functions, would be altogether ey. 
cluded from the legislative assemblies yp. 
der the Bill proposed by the noble Earl, 
He held, too, that the franchise had been 
fixed a great deal higher than it ought tp 
be under the present state of New South 
Wales. He feared, also, that the effect 
of the Biil would be to give the conviets 
and the descendants of convicts absolute 
power in the colonies. The principle 
upon which this Bill had been constructed, 
was one of the most singular conceiys 
ble. It was said, ‘‘ Set the colonists a. 
going with a single chamber, and at the 
same time give them an opportunity of 
amending it, and they will do so.” Was 
there, ever since the world began, a set of 
political philosophers who came down toa 
solemn deliberative assembly, and ur, 

such motives for the adoption of a Bill? 
He thought it afforded a good ground for 
any one to oppose the Bill, when its very 
authors confessed that it could not last; 
who, when its errors were pointed out, 
replied, ‘‘ Aye, but we give the colonists 
the power of altering it when they choose.” 
The argument of the Government seemed 
to be this : ‘‘ The colonists are not capable 
of using beneficially for themselves the 
gift of legislative powers. We will, there- 
fore, give them a sort of political ‘go- 
cart,’ in order to teach them the use of 
their limbs. This will give a practiec to 
their young and inexperienced minds, and 
will help to teach them how to conduct 
themselves, and when they have been # 
taught, it can then be swept away to make 
room for a better system.’’ Was this po- 
litical philosophy? The effect of the Bill 
would be, not to produce a wholesome cdl- 
lision in a united and harmonious assembly 
in which the different powers of the State 
would try their respective strengths and 
practise their powers for future action; 
but it would give rise to a perpetual 
series of irritating and embittering col 
tests between the colonists and the Im- 
perial Parliament, and would separate 
interests, which they ought to sacrifice 
everything but principle to unite. Surely 
the manner in which we had formerly 
dealt with our North American colonies 
was written in characters too broad to 
allow such doctrines to pass current 
their Lordships’ House. What was it that 
led to the loss of those colonies, and t# 
the hostility and settled distrust which 
followed, but the disastrous policy Ww 
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had been again traced out by the framers 
of this Bill? He lamented that this mea- 
sure would perpetuate what he believed to 
be the mischievous influence of Downing- 
street upon the colonies. He claimed the 
sanction of the noble Earl to his views 
upon this point. The noble Earl in an- 
other place, and under another name, had 
commented in words which he wished he 
could perfectly remember upon the mis- 
chievous absurdity of supposing that any 
Minister sitting in Downing-street could 
satisfactorily and usefully govern all our 
fellow countrymen in the colonies—and 
how utterly irrational was the desire to 
retain such a power in hands so utterly in- 
competent to wield it. He did not wish to 
say anything against the noble Earl’s 
peculiar administration of the colonies ; 
he objected merely to the general princi- 
ple. He objected that no separation was 
attempted to be made between two things 
which broadly and widely differed—be- 
tween local and imperial interests. He 
maintained that it was wholly impossible 
that their Lordships could usefully and 
safely legislate for distant colonies unless 
they met that difficulty—unless they mark- 
ed out what were local interests, which 
ought to be administered by a local legis- 
lature under a resident governor repre- 
senting the Crown, and what were imperial 
interests, which ought to be settled at 
the seat of empire, at the heart of 
our widely-extended kingdom. It was 
said that it was very difficult to say what 
were local and what were imperial in- 
terests; and because it was so they 
would not attempt to settle them. He 
thought it afforded a strong argument 
for his Motion, that if they appointed 
a Select Committee to consider the Bill, 
they would have the advantage of the 
presence of noble and learned Lords, who 
from their great learning in the law would 
help them to come to a conclusion as to 
whether or not it was impossible to sepa- 
rate local and imperial interests. They 
were bound in justice to these numerous 
and distant dependencies to send the Bill 
to a Select Committee, in order to ascer- 
tain and mark off the boundaries that be- 
longed to imperial and local legislation. 
The great object of England in settling 
colonies ought to be to reproduce herself— 
to send out representatives of her various 
ranks and orders. It was difficult at any 
time to induce persons belonging to the 
higher ranks to leave such @ country as 

; and it was therefore the part of wise 
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legislation to remove this difficulty, so far 
as it could be done. But was it to be ex- 
pected that a race of our own blood would 
tamely bear such an infraction of their 
rights as was involved in a Bill which, 
in fact, placed ultimately the whole go- 
vernment in a Secretary of State residing 
in another part of the globe? The Bill 
proposed to give to Englishmen accus- 
tomed at home not to the name only 
of freedom and of representative insti- 
tutions, but to their reality, a form 
of government which they knew to be 
peculiarly distasteful to the Anglo-Saxon 
mind. But the most monstrous pro- 
position in the present Bill was the pro- 
vision for uniting these four colonies in 
one federation. This was, he could not 
help thinking, the most ill-considered pro- 
posal ever made in that House. Did the 
Government really mean to give this cen- 
tral federative body the power now exer- 
cised in Downing-street? If they did 
mean to transfer to any colonial body the 
absolute control of imperial questions, 
surely they would, in so doing, sow the 
seeds of the dismembrance of our empire. 
For the unity of our empire, in fact, con- 
sisted in the reserve to the centre of do- 
minion of these very questions. Again, it 
was surely the most absurd of fallacies to 
say that what suited one of these colonies 
would suit another, because they were all 
Australian colonies. That was to be, in- 
deed, governed by a shadow and a name. 
Did they remember that the capitals of 
these two in future confederated States were 
as far apart as London and Constantinople 
—that they had different interests, differ- 
ent wants, and different means of supply- 
ing those wants—that they had not only 
different, but in many respects opposing, 
interests? To unite these Australasian 
colonies, comprehending an extent of terri- 
tory larger than the whole of Europe, into 
one confederate State, was one of the 
greatest instances of hasty, capricious, 
crude, and ill-considered legislation that he 
could charge against this Bill. If their 
Lordships believed that the race who had 
colonised these distant lands would one 
day grow into a mighty power—if they be- 
lieved that they were to sway the future 
destinies of that portion of the globe—if 
they had not failed to remark the patient 
energy, the habitual courage, the likeness 
to ourselves in every element of character 
that made England great, glorious, and 
mighty upon the earth, which distin- 
guished that race—and if their Lord- 
21 
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ships, remembering all that, would fore- 
cast the future, and bear in mind that 
they were now called upon to lay the 
foundation of those institutions which 
would form, mould, and frame the temper 
of the people—institutions which would 
influence them through all future time— 
then their Lordships must acknowledge 
that a greater subject for the statesman, 
the philosopher, and the philanthropist 
could not be presented to their attention. 
He entreated their Lordships to remember 
that the history of other lands taught them 
that they could never undo that which had 
been done in the youth of a nation. They 
might now be about to form a character 
that would rebel against after influences— 
they might now be about to plant vices 
from which the land might have been kept 
free, but from which they might never be 
able again to free it. They were about to 
give them political maxims and moral ha- 
bits, and all the germs of social habits, 
and let them not doubt that they would 
reap the work of their hands. There was 


one matter in which he took special in- 
terest. Their Lordships no doubt would 
all agree that the moral character of any 
people would be in a great measure deter- 


mined by the wisdom and judgment with 
which its religious institutions were formed. 
Now, let them mark the present state of 
things in New South Wales and Van Die- 
men’s Land. There existed in the mother 
country a great and richly endowed Church 
Establishment. They had inherited with 
this establishment a system which, in order 
as it was supposed to guard the religious 
liberties of the people of this land, con- 
tinually restrained the action of that reli- 
gious body with needful, or, as some per- 
sons believed, often with needless restric- 
tions. Now, if they passed this Bill, they 
would transplant to the Australian colo- 
nies every one of these stout and heavy 
fetters and restrictions, and give with 
them no one of the correlative advantages 
enjoyed by the Church at home. They 
were about to give to the members of the 
Church of England in the colonies all the 
restrictions of the English Church, without 
its rank, its wealth, or its social position. 
The Romanist in our colonies was able 
freely and fully to work out his own religi- 
ous system, and the Legislature threw no 
impediment in his way. The Presbyterian 
and the Wesleyan Methodist were able 
to meet together and consider the rules 
which might best befit their infant institu- 
tions in that new land of their adoption. 
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He did not grudge them one atom of their 
liberty; on the contrary, he rejoiced that 
they possessed it. He would not take 
away that full and free liberty which the 
Legislature had left them, and which was 
necessary to enable them to fight against 
vice and irreligion. But he had a right to 
ask their Lordships to do as much and no 
more for the Church of their fathers, t 
was laid down by legal writers that the 
law of the mother country became, as far 
as was practicable, the law of what were 
called occupation colonies, like those of 
Australia. Now, by the 25th of Henry 
VIII., and by many other Acts, it was 
enacted that whensoever the members of 
the Church of England met together, wu. 
less they had previously obtained the 
written sanction of the Crown, they be. 
came subject to fine and imprisonment, 
and also to the nameless and inappreciable 
penalties of the premunire laws. Now, 
he did not wish to see the Church of Eng. 
land established by law in these colo- 
nies. If he could do it by a stroke of his 
pen he would not. Such an establishment 
would be alien from the temper and habits 
of these colonies; but just because he 
believed that the way to give true power 
and effect to the Church for working out 
its own highest vocation, was not to estab- 
lish and endow it by law in these lands, 
he asked, as a matter of justice, that they 
should not in the colonies burden those who 
held the form of faith, the liturgy, and 
doctrines of the Church of England with 
the shackles which she wore at home. 
The Crown had given certain powers in 
the letters-patent appointing one of the 
bishops, which would have made provision 
for the exercise of some spiritual disei- 
pline; but it appeared that the Crown had 
exceeded its powers, and in sueceeding 
patents the provisions were struck out. 
What then was the result? That all 
things were in a most anomalous position; 
for instance, the canons of 1604 were 
binding in the colonies, but there were 00 
ecclesiastical courts, and no power of ad- 
ministering the ecclesiastical law, which 
was thus made binding, to substitute an 
autocratic and despotic power in the hands 
of the bishops. The result was that which 
was most earnestly regretted by the 
bishops in the colonies. This was most 
inconvenient. Thus, in one _ instance, 
a clergyman was known to have been 
guilty of great immorality, and to have 
seduced the governess of his own chil 
dren in his own house. There was the 
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greatest possible desire that this person 
should be proceeded against; but the bishop 
had not the power of calling a single wit- 
ness, and he was liable to be proceeded 
against if he had taken legal means to 
redress the wrong. The bishop was oblig- 
ed to act with autocratic power, and to 
refuse to allow him to receive any further 
stipend; and such was the distaste of the 
Anglo-Saxon race to any act that savoured 
of tyranny, that public feeling became en- 
listed on behalf of the clergyman, although 
the feeling had been strong against him in 
the first instance, because he could not be 
punished except by a punishment against 
which the minds of the colonists rebelled. 
Upon this point he should be prepared 
to lay before their Lordships, if they went 
into Committee upon this Bill, which he 
hoped they would not do, a clause which 
should introduce powers and _ provisions 
such as the nature of the case seemed to 
require. The House, however, had aright 
to expect that the Government would un- 
dertake the responsibility of settling a 
question of so much importance. He 
called, therefore, upon their Lordships to 
refer this Bill to a Select Committee, as 
well for what it omitted as for what it con- 
tained; for it was most injurious to the 
highest interests of the community to 
leave questions like these open to all the 
evils which must spring from applying old 
and obsolete rules to new circumstances, 
for which they were wholly unfitted. Let 
their Lordships remember their home ex- 
perience on this point. They had seen the 
evil of fond and fanciful men trying to 
force things back to the adoption of long 
past customs. They had seen a cathedral 
city almost in the hands of a mob, while 
the mayor had to petition a clergyman to 
abandon the performance of bygone cus- 
toms which by their mere discordance with 
present habits had created so much ill-will. 
How could they wish to subject the rising 
energies of the Church of England in 
these colonies to an obsolete code of laws 
such as the canons of 1604, without the 
power of altering them? For these high 
considerations—on grounds of a political, 
moral, social, and, above all, a religious 
character—and not upon any considerations 
of mere party politics, he, as a Christian 
bishop, thought it not unbecoming in him 
to move that this Bill be submitted to 
4 Select Committee of their Lordships’ 
House. 

Eart GREY said, it would have have 

en more straightforward of the right 
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rev. Prelate, and far more candid, to have 
moved the second reading of the Bill that 
day six months. It would have been but 
the legitimate conclusion of his endeavours 
to prove that it was a mass of palpable blun- 
ders. The object of the right rev. Prelate 
was to obtain information on a great number 
and variety of difficult subjects; but such 
Committee could not possibly get through 
that inquiry before the close of the Ses- 
sion. But what was the principle of the Bill? 
Why, that, finding a certain state of things 
existing in New South Wales, they should 
continue that state of things as nearly as 
possible, merely carrying into effect such 
changes and improvements as the colonists 
themselves wanted. As to hearing coun- 
sel at the bar, he should oppose it as ut- 
terly useless. Counsel would have said 
nothing more than many of their Lordships 
were prepared to say. And as to Mr. Lowe, 
he happened to know that he had tried to 
get up a public meeting before he left, and 
had failed, for the reason as stated in one 
of the colonial papers, that the people did 
not trust him in consequence of his _politi- 
eal tergiversations. He would no more 
admit that Mr. Lowe was expressing the 
sentiments of the colonists, than their Lord- 
ships would be prepared to admit Mr. Cob- 
den, for instance, to be their mouth-piece, 
if that Gentleman were to accept the Chil- 
tern Hundreds, and go out to the colonies 
and state that he came there to express the 
opinions of both Houses of Parliament. 
The present system of government in New 
South Wales was exceedingly well adapted 
to its condition. He was fully convinced 
of this now, although he did not think so 
some time ago. But time had shown that 
it was well calculated for the colony. The 
Government of New South Wales had acted 
with more judgment and discretion, and 
with more enlightened views of the public 
welfare, than most of our colonies. They 
certainly stood very high amongst them; 
and as the constitution worked well, they 
wished not to have it altered without the 
consent or wish of the colonists. As the 
colony should become more opulent, and 
the society larger, he thought it would be 
well that a change to two chambers in- 
stead of one should take place; and no 
doubt it would. But his hope was that 
it would not take place immediately— 
that for some time things would re- 
main as they were. What he contended 
for was, that when Parliament had once 
given a representative government to a 
colony, it had no right to interfere 
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with that colony to produce any change 
whatever in the form of the constitution. 
He had never said that the people of New 
South Wales preferred the form of go- 
vernment in the Bill as an abstract prin- 
ciple. What he said was, that they were 
one and all opposed to any change in their 
form of government, to which they had not 
themselves assented. But the people of 
New South Wales, of South Australia, of 
Port Phillip, and even of Van Diemen’s 
Land, had all declared themselves in favour 
of the present measure, and against any 
change in the system of government at 
present existing. The noble Earl proceed- 
ed to read extracts from a petition trans- 
mitted to Sir Charles Fitzroy, dated 7th 
February, 1848, and signed by 3,100 co- 
lonists; from a petition from the Penrhyn 
district, Cumberland county; and from one 
from the same county signed by the clergy 
and landholders ; all of which protested 
against the alteration of their constitution 
without their previous consent. But he 
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begged attention particularly to the reso- 
lution passed by the Legislative Council, in 
which they complained of the indignity 
with which they felt that the colonists were 
treated, by the announcement that a sys- 


tem of government, in which their desti- 
nies were involved, had been planned with- 
out an opportunity having been given to 
them of expressing their opinions upon it. 
And the division which took place upon 
that resolution in the council showed that 
there were—Ayes 14, Noes 5. And asa 
proof that the possession of office did not 
always destroy the independence of its 
holders, he might mention that the five 
**noes’’ were all members of the executive 
council. He had, therefore, pretty strong 
ground for asserting that the people of 
New South Wales were against alteration, 
be it good or be it bad, in the existing 
constitution, which had not been previously 
assented to by themselves. But the right 
rev. Prelate not only wished for an altera- 
tion in the existing constitution, he wished 
for such an alteration as had never before 
been tried in any other colony belonging 
to this country. The right rev. Prelate 
objected, and so did he (Earl Grey), to a 
second chamber composed of nominees ; 
but he proposed that there should be a 
second chamber consisting of elected mem- 
bers, and he said there were various ways 
in which they might be elected different 
from the first chamber. They might be 
composed of older men, or they might sit 
for a longer time, or they might retire pe- 
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riodically at times different from those jn 
the lower chamber. He was well aware 
of the invention of clever and ingenious 
persons in framing theoretic schemes of 
government. But there was one misfor. 
tune attending the whole of these plans, 
that they were all utterly unknown and 
unheard of in the colonies themselves, He 
could only say, that to impose such plans 
upon the colonies without their own con. 
sent, he would beno party. He would not 
be the Secretary of State to send out con. 
stitutions of an untried and of a novel kind 
to be imposed upon the inhabitants, with. 
out their consent. And what was the 
ground for advocating these schemes? Was 
it that the colonists desired them? The 
right rev. Prelate had abandoned that 
ground. But then the right rev. Pre. 
late said, admitting that New South 
Wales is content with its existing con- 
stitution, why should they impose it upon 
the other colonies? But it so hap. 
pened that New South Wales was the only 
colony which had not expressed a strong 
opinion on the subject. He had read to 
their Lordships when he introduced the 
Bill, resolutions agreed to at a public meet- 
ing in South Australia, in which thanks 
were voted to Her Majesty’s Government 
and to himself by name for the measure, 
and praying that it might speedily pass 
into a law. At a public meeting held at 
Victoria, the only feeling expressed was 
that of regret that the measure did not 
pass last year. He now held in his hand 
an extract from a newspaper, which had 
arrived lately from Melbourne, containing 
a memorial adopted there, which he hoped 
shortly to receive officially, in which they 
hail with satisfaction and delight the intel- 
ligence that this measure is about to pass. 
In Van Diemen’s Land the same thing had 
happened. At one of the largest and most 
important public meetings ever held in 
Launceston a petition was adopted and 
signed by 1,200 inhabitants, expressing 
their deep concern that the Bill of last 
year had been delayed, and praying that it 
may now be passed. He had not yet off 
cially received this petition; but he sup- 
posed it was retained in order to receive 
more signatures. He had also received 
unofficial intelligence that another petition, 
to the same effect, was on its way from 
Hobart Town; and the evidence of this 
latter petition was the more conclusive, 4 
as much as nine-tenths of it was couched in 
a tone of severe reprehension of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government for continuing the sys 
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tem of transportation. But, then, said the 
right rev. Prelate, the colonists were la- 
pouring under such gross inflictions from 
the present system, that they were grateful 
for anything that promised a mitigation of 
it; and he quoted speeches which he (Earl 
Grey) had delivered in the other House, to 
show that he was opposed to the interfe- 
rence of the Colonial Office with the local 
affairs of the colonies. Now there was no 
opinion he had ever expressed in the other 
House to which he did not adhere, and on 
which he had not acted steadily, regularly, 
conscientiously, during the time he had 
held office; and he challenged the right 
rev. Prelate to show in what way he had 
departed from those opinions. He said 
there ought not to be any vexatious inter- 
ference with the colonies; but did he ever 
say that no authority whatever was to be 
exercised by the Imperial Government ? 
Did he ever say that they ought to abdicate 
all Imperial authority ? If that were so, 
he thought the sooner they got rid of their 
colonies the better, because they were liable 
to very onerous responsibilities for the de- 
fence of those colonies, while they would 
not be allowed to exercise any general su- 
perintending authority to prevent measures 
being adopted which were inconsistent with 
the general interests of the British Empire. 
But there was no occasion for running into 
either of these extremes. He thought 
there could be no difficulty, with the exer- 
cise of a little good sense and moderation 
on the part both of those who had to advise 
Her Majesty at home, and the legislative 
council in the colonies, to reconcile the 
most ample measures of self-government 
in the internal affairs of the colony, 


. with the maintenance of as much authority 


as was required for the general interests 
of the empire. The right rev. Prelate 
said, they could not take such a simple 
step as the removal of slaughter-houses 
from the town of Sidney, situated in a 
semi-tropical climate, without first obtain- 
ing the consent of the Government at home. 
[The Bishop of Oxrorp: Hear, hear !] 
Now really, if the right rev. Prelate chose 
to discuss colonial matters, at least he 
ought to obtain accurate information upon 
the subject. Did not the right rev. Pre- 
late know that from the time this country 
had a colony with a legislative council, that 
the Governor had authority to assent to all 
acts passed by that council, with certain 
exceptions, which exceptions were practi- 
cally reduced to the narrowest possible 
Compass. But the Home Government re- 
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tained, and they must retain, if they were 
to retain the colonies at all, the power to 
advise Her Majesty to disallow the Acts 
passed by the Assembly, although, up to 
the period of their being disallowed, they 
came into immediate operation. It was 
absolutely necessary that this power of dis- 
allowing should be retained, for it was ab- 
solutely impossible to give a definition be- 
forehand of the cases in which the Crown 
might give up, and the cases in which the 
Crown must retain the power of disallow- 
ing. He would give an instance in point. 
The Acts passed by the Legislative Coun- 
cil of New South Wales during the last 
Session had just come home, and there 
was only one of those Acts in which, so far 
as he had examined, he was afraid Her 
Majesty’s assent must be withheld. Now, 
what did the House suppose was the char- 
acter of that Act? It was an Act relating 
to vagrancy. Now, it would appear at first 
sight that a Vagrancy Act was one of the 
safest measures of internal regulation that 
could be entrusted to a local legislature; 
but the fact was, that it contained a fla- 
grant violation of one of the acknowledged 
prerogatives of the Crown; and it did so 
happen, that on looking over the list of de- 
finitions which had been proposed in the 
other House, of what were to be regarded 
as Crown rights and what colonial rights, 
not. one of the definitions of the preroga- 
tives of the Crown there contained would 
apply to this measure. The violation of 
the Royal prerogative consisted in this, 
that all persons who had ever been con- 
victs, though they might have received a 
conditional pardon, would be subjected in 
all time coming to very rigorous restric- 
tions. He said, therefore, it was impossi- 
ble to define with strictness beforehand 
what were the cases in which the powers 
of the Crown should, and in what they 
should not, be exercised. Further, he 
would add, that one of the most useful 
functions which he thought the Home Go- 
vernment could discharge to these infant 
States, was to give them the advantage of 
their greater experience, and, with all re- 
spect be it said, of their greater know- 
ledge. But he contended that while it 
was necessary for the Crown to retain 
this power, no practical grievance arose 
from it. In 999 out of 1,000 cases, 
there was little difficulty in saying what 
Acts should receive, and what should not 
receive, the Royal assent. Since a repre- 
sentative legislature had been created in 


New South Wales, 127 Acts had been 
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passed by that Assembly, and of these 
127 Acts no more than five had been dis- 
allowed; and of these five, if he was not 
mistaken, the majority were disallowed on 
technical grounds, and were substantially 
carried into effect ultimately. Five more 
had been sent back for amendment; but 
up to the period of their amendment they 
were continued in operation. Then they 
were told that it would be better to allow 
the Governor unlimited power than that he 
should be constantly checked and coerced 
by instructions from home. He supposed 
this referred to the appointments, for that 
was the only interference with the acts of 
the Governor which practically took place. 
He had the curiosity to inquire what the 
facts were with regard to appointments in 
New South Wales since his accession to 
office. There were four offices with sala- 
ries exceeding 2001. a year, which the Go- 
vernor was bound to report to the Secre- 
tary of State, and which he could only 
fill up provisionally. Now, during the four 
years that he had the honour of presiding 
at the Colonial Office, he found there had 
been fourteen vacancies in these offices, 
and every one of them had been filled up, 
on the recommendation of the Governor, 
from among the colonists themselves, while 
not one of the recommendations made by 
the Governor had been set aside or over- 
ruled. Therefore, during his period of 
office he had literally not advised or ap- 
pointed in the case of a single vacancy in 
the colony, and his only interference had 
been in approving the appointments made 
by others. He claimed no merit to him- 
self for all this, beyond his predecessors, 
because he believed the noble Lord oppo- 
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site (Lord Stanley) had been influenced by | 


| embittered conflicts would arise from such 


pretty much the same feelings as he was 
on this subject, and had felt as well as 
himself, that this country had neither the 
interest nor the right to interfere where it 
was not essentially necessary in colonial 
affairs. When, therefore, he heard so 
much about interference with the colonies, 
he should like to know in what the inter- 
ference consisted? His own opinion was, 
that there were no people on the entire 
face of the earth who practically enjoyed 
so great an amount of unrestricted free- 
dom as these colonists. He might be told 
that giving the appointment of one-third 
of the Legislative Council to the Crown, 
was practically a great exercise of power, 
but the fallacy of that argument was this: 
that ninety-nine out of every hundred of 
the laws of New South Wales referred 
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exclusively to local matters, of which no. 
thing was known in this country until the 
act was received. Again, when the right 
rev. Prelate denounced the Government 
for giving so small a measure of freedom 
to the colony, he wished to know how di. 
visions were practically carried in the colo. 
nial Assembly. In order to ascertain this 
fact, he had got all the minutes of the 
proceedings examined for every year ex. 
cept the last, for which the minutes had 
not been received. He found that there 
had been 272 divisions altogether, out 
of which 184 had been carried by a 
majority of the elected Members. On 73 
divisions the majority of the elected mem- 
bers voted in the minority, and on fifteen 
divisions, the elected members were equal 
on both sides, and the majority was carried 
by the nominees of the Crown. He per. 
ceived that a gentleman who had lately 
come over to this country, and whose name 
had been repeatedly mentioned in the 
course of this debate, was frequently re- 
turned as in minorities of the elected mem- 
bers, converted into majorities by the votes 
of the nominees. In a very able speech 
by that gentleman, recently published, he 
found that one of the great complaints 
was, that there was so much of political 
apathy in the colonies. Now of all the 
tests of good government, be believed that 
this was the very best, and that when poli- 
tical apathy prevailed, no real misgovern- 
ment existed, especially in a country in- 
habited by Englishmen. But the right 
rev. Prelate said that one of his reasons 
for rejecting this measure was, that it con- 
tained a clause by which the colonists were 
enabled hereafter to alter the constitution; 
and the right rev. Prelate prophesied that 


a clause being introduced. THe thought 
they might safely postpone this discussion 


‘until that particular clause was come to; 


but as the right rev. Prelate had laid so 
much stress on the point, he hoped he 


| should be excused if he said a few words 
| upon it. 


The clause merely reverted to 
the ancient policy of this country, whieh 
was to enable the colonies to work out 
their constitutions as experience pointed 
out. Was the right rev. Prelate aware 
that in no one of the British colonies was 
the constitution contained in the original 
charter as finally established; but that in 
all cases it was worked out by experience 
and by discussions between the Crown and 
the colonists? Of the thirteen American 
colonies, not one had the constitution ulti- 
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mately accorded to them in their original 
charters. In Jamaica they practically be- 

with one chamber, because the coun- 
cil appointed to advise with the Governor 
did not at first sit as a separate chamber, 
and even at this day the council does not 
daim the power of originating any bill, 
whether a money bill or otherwise, though 
it may amend all bills sent before it. At 
this moment, with the exception of Canada, 
there was not one of the colonies that was 
not free to frame a new constitution for it- 
self, acting in accordance with the Crown. 
What he had witnessed during the discus- 
sion on this Bill more than ever convinced 
him of the impolicy of tying up too strictly 
by Act of Parliament the terms of consti- 
tutions applicable to future times; and he 
might add that the grounds on which that 
policy was urged were very difficult to be 
comprehended when put forward by those 
who called themselves the advocates of self- 
government in the colonies. He did not 
wish at that late hour to trespass on their 
Lordships’ time, by going through some of 
the other clauses objected to by the right 
rev. Prelate; but there were one or two 
points to which he might be allowed 
briefly to allude. The right rev. Prelate 
objected to a power being given to the 
colonies to summon a federative council. 
He freely admitted that this formed no 
vital part of the measure. [Lord Sray- 
gy: Hear, hear!] The provision would 
only come into operation when desired by 
the colonists themselves, and on _ that 
ground he thought it a most useful one ; 
but if struck out of the Bill he did not see 
that any very serious injury would be done, 
the chief evil being, as he conceived, that 
it would create the necessity of coming 
back to Parliament at a future period. 
He thought, however, that it was better to 
defer the discussion on this subject until 
the clause came before them. The right 
rev. Prelate had referred to the provision 
for the Church in the colonies. With re- 
gard to this subject, he might say that he 
could conceive nothing more important 
than that they should avoid any false step. 
He entertained the strongest desire that 
they should do whatever was practicable 
to promote the interests of their own 
Church in the colonics. He was satisfied 
that to bring that Church into active exist- 
ence, and to promote its extension and 
vigorous action, would be attended with 
the best possible effects; and certainly 
since he had been in office he had done all 
that in his judgment was best calculated 
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to promote that result. But if their Lord- 
ships really took an interest in the promo- 
tion of the Church of England in the colo- 
nies, he would call on them to be cautious, 
in a matter on which the colonists were 
particularly jealous and sensitive, how they 
interfered with their legitimate prejudices. 
If it could be shown that there were re- 
strictions on the Church of England in the 
colonies, they should be removed, and he, 
for one, would be found most anxious to 
remove them. But he had never yet 
heard what these restrictions were, or how 
they could be remedied. The right rev. 
Prelate pointed out cases in which a pre- 
late could not exercise his powers in hold- 
ing an inquiry into charges against one of 
his clergy, because the inquiry would not 
be a privileged one, and those who gave 
evidence before him might be indicted in a 
court of law. But that grievance applied 
equally to the Church of Rome, or to the 
Presbyterian, or any other Church existing 
in the colony, none of which could hold an 
investigation with the protection which the 
right rev. Prelate thought desirable. But 
if such protection was to be afforded 
within the colony, then he would say that 
it ought to be granted by an Act of the 
colonial legislature. A very estimable, 
and, as he believed, very devoted clergy- 
man from Van Diemen’s Land now in this 
country, in writing to him on this subject, 
distinctly admitted that it would be a pro- 
per province for the local legislature to 
interfere in, but that even with the influ- 
ence which the Crown possessed in the 
existing legislature, he did not think an 
Act with such an object could be passed. 
He feared that this description was true, 
and that the feeling prevalent in the 
colony partly arose, perhaps, from too 
much having been asked in the first 
instance. But, if publie opinion was in 
such a state in the colony that the local 
legislature was not prepared to pass mea- 
sures of this kind, then he believed their 
Lordships could take no course more en- 
tirely fatal to the interests of the Church 
of England in the colony than by over- 
riding the local legislature in a matter that 
was peculiarly within its own province, by 
the Imperial authority of the British Par- 
liament; and that they should do so at the 
moment of giving them representative in- 
stitutions, and thus declaring a jealousy 
and suspicion of them, would be still more 
unfortunate and dangerous to the true in- 
terests of the Church. When the present 
system was introduced, a state of the ut- 
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most intolerance and religious rancour pre- 
vailed in the colony; but Sir Richard 
Burke succeeded in passing a law by which 
equal rights were, as far as possible, given 
to all religions. The consequence was, 
that the whole of the former religious ani- 
mosities had been lulled to sleep, while a 
great increase indeed had taken place in 
the members of the Church of England. 
They had merely given the Church of 
England fair play, and since then it had 
taken a strong hold on the feelings of the 
people; and, for the sake of the Church 
itself, he would ask them not to reverse 
that policy. He doubted that there were 
restrictions in the case of the Church of 
England that did not apply equally to 
other religions ; but if the fact were so, 
they must necessarily apply to all the co- 
lonies, and ought to be removed by a ge- 
neral Act, and not by a provision in a 
measure referring to the Australian colo- 
nies alone. It was a question of extreme 
difficulty, for it would be an aim of no 
easy accomplishment to conciliate the de- 
gree of liberty that was to be left to the 
Church of every individual colony, and the 
maintenance of union with the Church of 
England at home. If the right rev. Pre- 
late would suggest a measure for the pur- 
pose he had mentioned, he (Earl Grey) 
could assure him that it would receive the 
earnest and deliberate attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government, who would be ex- 
tremely glad if they could relieve the 
Church of England in the colonies from 
any difficulties and embarrassments under 
which she might labour. But they should 
be very careful of establishing a distinct 
and separate system of ecclesiastical ad- 
ministration for each colony, or of sever- 
ing the ties which united them with the 
Church of England at home. He should 
conclude by most earnestly entreating their 
Lordships not to throw out this measure 
by adopting the Amendment proposed, nor 
to dash away from the lips of the colonists 
the cup just held out to them, and at the 
moment they expected a measure on which 
their minds were most anxiously set, by 
postponing it to another Session. 

Lorpv STANLEY: I do not think there 
was any necessity for the noble Earl who 
has just spoken to apologise for having 
followed the lengthy and able statement of 
the right rev. Prelate opposite, or to apolo- 
gise for the time which he has occupied in 
addressing the House; for, often as it has 
been my lot, and it may be again, to differ 
from the noble Earl, I cannot refrain from 
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offering the testimony of what I feel with 
regard to the ability, clearness, and tem. 
r of the manner in which he has just 
addressed the House. I am not about to 
allude to the details of the measure, or to 
the clauses which the right rev. Prelate 
proposes to introduce, because, not know. 
ing the nature of them, I feel the difficulty 
referred to by the noble Earl, of inclausing 
in a Bill of this nature any provisions with 
respect to the Church of England in the 
colonies. I have, therefore, felt satisfac. 
tion in hearing that the Government are 
prepared to consider the question—for un- 
doubtedly it is a most important one—in a 
spirit of friendly improvement. The nobie 
Earl has been good enough to hand me 
some papers to which he had alluded, with 
the view of showing the favour in which 
the Bill is regarded in the colonies ; but I 
find that the points which met the approval 
of the colonies are the separation of Port 
Phillip and New South Wales, and the 
establishment of a separate legislature for 
Port Phillip. And, my Lords, the papers 
go on to say that if, in the consideration 
of the subject, it should be found impos- 
sible in this Session of Parliament to deal 
with it, the colonists pray that the portion 
of the law may be passed which separates 
Victoria from New South Wales. They 
then go to another important point, omit- 
ted from the consideration of the Bill of 
the Government, I mean the consideration 
of the franchise. The original law in this 
respect has been defective, for persons 
owning a large amount of property in the 
colony have not the privilege of the fran- 
chise, because they do not happen to be 
freeholders. The qualification as it exists 
is a very high one. It was based upon 
the high prices of 1842, and has not been 
altered in consequence of the low prices 
which have since prevailed. The noble 
Earl who has the Bill in charge appears 
to be himself of opinion that the federal 
ortion of it is not absolutely essential. 
Earl Grey dissented.] Well, then, it ap- 
pears that the noble Karl looks on every 
portion of his Bill with equal fondness ; 
or, if there be any part of it which he re- 
gards with peculiar tenderness, it is—as in 
the case of parents who love with especial 
fervour the child whose person is the least 
attractive—that particular portion which 
everybody else is disposed to regard with 
the smallest favour. However, I am not 
disposed to offer any factious opposition to 
this measure. If the noble Lord will con- 
sent that Port Phillip shall be separated 
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from New South Wales—if he will extend 
to Van Diemen’s Land and the other co- 
Jnies the existing institutions of New 
South Wales—if he will not take out of 
the hands of Parliament the power to 
make such arrangements with respect to 
the institution of a double chamber as may 
hereafter appear desirable—if he will make 
such amendments in the existing law as 
experience may prove to be expedient—I 
do not see that there will be any necessity 
for referring this Bill to a Select Commit- 
tee. On the contrary, I, for one, will give 
my concurrence to the measure without 
further objection. But I confess that I 
do see evils and defects in this measure, 
which, unless they be remedied, will be 
more than sufficient to counterbalance all 
that it contains of good. I object to the 
introduction, without adequate information, 
of the principle of a federal constitution. 
] object most strenuously against that pro- 
vision of the Bill which will enable the 
Queen, or Her Minister for the time being, 
on the application of any of these colonies, 
to establish, at any moment he may think 
fit, a federal constitution and government, 
thereby abdicating, and altogether abro- 
gating, the legitimate authority of Parlia- 
ment. I object to the 35th clause from 
the beginning to the end, for I believe that 
nothing can be more unconstitutional in 
principle, or more mischievous in opera- 
tion. Now, the power proposed to be given 
to the single chamber to be formed under 
this Bill, simply that of introducing trifling 
amendments in the franchise, or small al- 
terations in the amount required, in order 
to constitute a qualification, I should not 
be disposed to take exception to it; but I 
certainly am not prepared to place in the 
hands of any single legislative body of any 
single colony in the world so extravagant 
a power as that of determining whether 
there shall be one or two legislative cham- 
bers, or whether the element of appoint- 
ment by the Crown shall be set aside in 
the composition of the single chamber. 
This was a power which he would be un- 
willing to entrust to any single legislative 
body of any single colony in the world, but 
least of all would he entrust it to a legis- 
lative body confessedly imperfect—a body 
from whose ranks were excluded a large 
portion of the most respectable members 
of the community it represented. It ia all 
Very well to say that the single chamber 
shall be invested with a power to cause the 
formation of another chamber. I believe 
Tam warranted in saying that there is no 
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instance on record of a single chamber 
having volunteered to abdicate its power for 
the purpose of interposing, if not a monar- 
chical or aristocratic, at least a conservative 
check to the democratic tendency of the 
chamber itself. I do not object to the con- 
tinuance for the present of the colonial 
constitution as it now works in Australia; 
and though I am free to confess I only re- 
gard it as in a state of transition, I look 
forward to a double chamber as an im- 
proved mode of legislation to be adopted 
whenever the colonists are fit for it; but 
for the present I am content that the pre- 
sent constitution should be continued, pro- 
vided the Government and the Parliament 
be not deprived of the salutary control 
which they are now permitted to exercise 
over it. This power should, I think, be 
reserved to future Parliaments as it is now 
left to the present; but I certainly do think 
that there ought not to be allowed to the 
colonists a power more formidable still 
than that of legislating for themselves— 
the power of legislating for their future 
constitution and fundamental laws. I am 
fully sensible of the difficulty of drawing 
the line of demarcation between local and 
imperial concerns; but the question, how- 
ever difficult, ought to be examined and 
determined; and certain I am that it would 
be much better to give the colonies a more 
unrestricted freedom with regard to all 
matters of a purely local character than to 
allow them the dangerous and obnoxious 
privilege of altering their constitution. The 
noble Lord concluded by stating that, if 
the clauses from 30 to 35 inclusive were 
omitted, he would take the remainder of 
the Bill as it stood, and would endeaver to 
prevail upon his right rev. Friend the 
Bishop of Oxford not to press his Motion 
for a Select Committee to a division; but 
if it should be contemplated to pass the 
Bill in its present most unconstitutional 
shape, he should certainly feel it to be his 
duty to offer it an uncompromising opposi- 
tion. 

Lorpv LYTTELTON said, he should 
wish to make some observations on the 
general principle of the Bill; but he should 
prefer postponing them until after the Bill 
had been committed. 

Eart GREY reminded the noble Lord 
that he would be out of order in speaking 
on the general principle of the Bill in Com- 
mittee. He had better make at once any 
observations he might wish to offer on the 
subject. 

Lorp STANLEY rose and asked whe- 
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ther the noble Earl opposite could not find 
it consistent with his duty to give him 
(Lord Stanley) such an assurance as would 
at least enable him to abstain from voting, 
if it would not preclude the necessity of a 
division. 

Eart GREY feared he could give no 
such assurance as that required by the 
noble Lord. On the contrary, he felt 
bound to maintain the Bill in its present 
shape. The proposal for expunging the 
clauses from 30 to 35 was a very serious 
question. The noble Lord had accepted 
the first 30 clauses. His (Earl Grey’s) 
own opinion was decidedly in favour of re- 
taining the clauses proposed to be omitted; 
but still if their Lordships were to over- 
rule him in that opinion, he should not con- 
sider that as a necessary reason for aban- 
doning the Bill. But as the noble Lord 
had proposed that five clauses be abso- 
lutely struck out, it would be more conve- 
nient, before the House decided on reject- 
ing the Bill on account of those clauses, 
that there should be a discussion upon 
them in Committee. He would, therefore, 
suggest that their Lordships go into Com- 
mittee. 

Lorp STANLEY said, that the noble 
Earl must not infer that he approved of 
the first 30 clauses of the Bill, for there 
was one provision, relating to which his 
noble Friend near him had given notice of 
an amendment, to which that would not 
apply; he meant the establishment of a 
double chamber in New South Wales. 
Until he knew the views of the Govern- 
ment, he could not give an assurance that 
he would not join the right rev. Prelate, 
and his conduct would be further influenced 
and altered with respect to the Amend- 
ment of his noble Friend, if the clauses 
from 30 to 35 were to be still retained. 

Eart GREY said, that the best course 
would be to proceed to a division. But at 
the same time he hoped the noble Lord 
would remember that this was a Bill of 
great importance—that at least great re- 
sponsibility was incurred in the rejection 
of it. 

On Question, 


Their Lordships divided :—Contents 21; 
Non-Contents 354: Majority 13. 


List of the Nov-Coytents. 


ARCHBISHOP. MARQUESSES. 
York Anglesey 
Breadalbane 
Donegal 


DUKE 
Norfolk 
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Lansdowne 
EARLS, 
Bessborough 
Carlisle 
Chichester 
Cowper 
Granville 
Grey 
Harrowby 
Minto 
Morley 
St. Germans 
Scarborough 
Waldegrave 


BISHOPS, 


Down 
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Limerick 
Manchester 
St. Asaph 


BARONS, 


Ashburton 
Byron 
Campbell 
Camoys 
Dufferin 
Eddisbury 
Elphinstone 
Erskine 
Foley 
Howden 
Lovat 

Say and Sele 


Resolved in the Negative. 

Then the original Motion was (by leave) 
withdrawn ; and House to be put into 
Committee to-morrow. 

Ilouse adjourned till To-morrow. 


~~ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 10, 1850. 


Minvres.] Pusuic Birrs. —-1* Tenant Right 
(Ireland); Accidents on Railways; Administra- 
tion of Criminal Justice Improvement. 

2° Summary Jurisdiction (Ireland); Turnpike 
Roads (Ireland); Linen, &c., Manufactures 
(Ireland); Population. 

3* Judges of Assize. 


POST OFFICE. 


Sir G. GREY appeared at the bar, and 
said that the Address which had been 
agreed to on the subject of Sunday labour 
in the Post Office had been presented to 
Her Majesty, and the following was Her 
Majesty's most gracious Answer :— 

“T have received your Address, praying that 
the collection and delivery of Letters may in fu- 
ture entirely cease on Sunday in all parts of the 
Kingdom; and, also, that an inquiry may be made 
as to how far, without injury to the public ser- 
vice, the transmission of the Mails on the Lord’s 
Day might be diminished, or entirely suspended; 
and in compliance with your request, I shall give 
directions accordingly.” 


Mr. THORNELY begged to put a 
question to the noble Lord the First Minis- 
ter of the Crown with reference to this im- 
portant subject. He wished to know whe- 
ther there would be any exemption in fa- 
vour of the foreign correspondence of the 
country ? Suppose a packet from America 
arrived at Liverpool yesterday with some 
ten or twenty thousand letters. Under 
present circumstances those letters would 
be sifted in the Liverpool post-office late 
last evening, to be sent up by the mails, 
and would be delivered this morning in the 
metropolis, containing perhaps 100,0000. 
worth of bills of exchange, stocks to 4 
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t amount, and letters of the greatest 
ssible consequence. He wished to know 
whether there would be any exemption in 
favour of such letters lying at Falmouth, 
Southampton, and other places ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that with re- 
spect to the delivery of letters, the direc- 
tions to be given by Her Majesty would 
bein accordance with the orders of that 
House, and therefore there would be no 
exemption with respect to the delivery of 
letters. With respect to the transmission 


of letters, the Address only proposed in- 


uiry. 
. in. M. GIBSON desired to put a ques- 
tion with regard to the answer to the Ad- 
dress. He had only heard the words “ col- 
lection and transmission.”’ [Sir G. Grey: 
And “ delivery.”’] He presumed that in 
post-office language, the word ‘* collection” 
meant bringing the letters from the branch 
offices. Although the collection of letters 
in the large towns might be put a stop to 
by the Government, he presumed it did 
not follow that letters put in the chief office 
would not be transmitted. He supposed 
there was no intention to prevent the 
sending letters from the principal towns 
on the Sunday evenings, although the col- 
lection might be stopped. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL presumed that the 
right hon. Gentleman referred to the trans- 
mission of letters; but what the Govern- 
ment wished to do was, to carry into effect 
the orders of that House. It was not for 
him to say whether any advantage would 
be derived from the arrangement. 

Mr. M. GIBSON said, he supposed, al- 
though no mention was made of the cir- 
cumstance, there would be no alteration 
with regard to Sunday newspapers. 

Subject dropped. 


SUPPLY—NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

(4.) 103,6102. for the New Houses of 
Parliament. 

Mr. HUME said, the object of his Mo- 
tion was to put an end for the present to 
the proceedings of the Committee of Taste. 
But he had also another Motion on the pa- 
per, for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into and examine the va- 
rious reports, statements, and plans of the 
architect relative to the New Houses of 
Parliament. He was aware that he was 
undertaking an unpleasant duty in submit- 
ting these Motions to the House; but he 
had been requested by several Members to 
do so; and it was evident that if something 
was not done, there would be no limit to 
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expense. He did not grudge the expendi- 
ture of a proper sum of money for a 
House of Parliament which would afford 
due accommodation to its Members; but 
seeing the enormous sums that had been 
already expended, and that proper accom- 
modation had not been provided, it was 
full time that the House of Commons 
should interfere to prevent further waste of 
money. He would give a précis of the 
proceedings which had taken place, from 
which it would be abundantly clear, that if 
adequate care and precaution had been 
taken, such extraordinary delay would not 
have taken place, and they would not have 
incurred an expenditure of 2,000,0001. in- 
stead of 724,9861., which was Mr. Barry’s 
estimate. If there was to bean end of expen- 
diture even at 2,000,0001. it would be some 
satisfaction; but no person could tell how 
much beyond that amount would be ex- 
pended. It was their duty, therefore, to 
require a definite statement as to the fur- 
ther expenditure that was likely to be !in- 
curred. None of the requisites which had 
been pointed out by the Committee of 
1835, had been carried out. They re- 
quired that there should be sitting room 
in the body of the House, for from 420 to 
460 Members, with accommodation for the 
remainder in the galleries. Well, they 
had been sitting in the New House, and 
instead of accommodation for 420 or 460 
Members, there was not accommodation 
for anything approaching that number. 
The lobbies were required to contain—one 
1,800 feet, and the other, 1,100. They 
had an opportunity of testing the accom- 
modation afforded by them in case of a di- 
vision. They had a division in which 287 
Members divided, and he would appeal to 
hon. Gentlemen if the lobby was not crowd- 
ed to an inconvenient degree. They might 
thus judge of the inconvenience when a full 
House divided, and he had seen an occasion 
in which 500 Members had divided on one 
side. It was likewise considered of im- 
portance that there should be accommo- 
dation for 200 strangers in one or more 
galleries at the end of the House. But 
he would appeal to hon. Gentlemen if 
that part of the House was not required 
for the accommodation of its own Mem- 
bers? The 11th resolution of the Com- 
mittee of 1836 was, that there should 
be 10 Committee rooms about 40 by 30, 
from 18 to 20 feet in height; ten, 35 by 
25, from 16 to 18 feet in height; ten, 30 
by 20, from 14 to 16 feet in height. He 
would leave hon. Gentlemen who had sat 
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in these rooms to speak of the accommo-| The Committee made the following tr. 
dation which they afforded. It was evi- port :— 

dent that the accommodation in the three «he Committee are not satisfied on the h ‘aa 
points he had mentioned was deficient. | of expense ; and before any part of the building 
The principal men in the House at that be commenced, or any vote be proposed to Parlia. 
time sat upon the Committee which drew ment, re be es and aceu- 
up these resolutions; and when Mr. Barry’s , ™*® *tmate that can be formed. 2 
plan had been adopted, the Committee It was then referred to the Commissioners 
stated that they did so ‘ on the express , of Woods and Forests to inquire into and 
understanding that it could be executed for report upon Mr. Barry’s plans and eati- 
a sum not exceeding, by any considerable | mates. That ‘ar was made on the 
amount, the estimate submitted to them | 18th of April, 1837, and was signed by 
by Mr. Barry—that was to say, 724,9861.”’ | Lord Duncannon, B. C. Stephenson, and 
Now, he (Mr. Hume) had some reason to | A. Milne. The gentlemen appointed by 
doubt the accuracy of Mr. Barry’s esti- | the Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
mate, for he had written to Mr. Hodgson, | © ¢xamine the estimate were Messrs, 
the eminent contractor of Bloomsbury, re- | Seward and Chawner, architects; and they 
questing his opinion of it, and Mr. Hodg- | reported ‘* That the new Houses of Par. 
son informed him that the expense would | liament can be satisfactorily erected, ac- 
amount to 1,100,000/.; and when Mr. | cording to the said drawings, for the sum 
Barry amended his plan, he calculated the stated by Mr. Barry (707,104.)” — This 
expenditure at 1,300,000. On the 13th of | Was exclusive of the proposed embankment 
June, 1836, he (Mr. Hume) presented aj of part of the river Thames, the estimate 
petition from eighteen to twenty architects of which was 44,0001, and the purchase 
of the metropolis, in which it was stated of the site, &e., which was estimated at 
the building would not be executed for | 85,000/.; making a total of 129,000L,, 
less than 2,000,000/., and that they found- which was to be added to the 707,1041. 
ed their calculation on the expenditure of | It appeared that a great many deviations 
Henry VIIth.’s Chapel,to which Mr. Barry’s had been made from the plan, whether on 


plan ‘nearly approached. Accordingly a the motion of Mr. Barry himself, or at the 
Committee, of which the right hon. Mem- | Suggestion of some other person or persons, 
ber for Harwich was chairman, was ap- he did not know; but it was full time for 
pointed to inquire into the subject. He them to see that some limit was put upon 
(Mr. Hume) put the following questions to the expenditure. He had been informed 
Mr. Barry during the course of that in- that very day that it was intended to take 


quiry :— down all the buildings on that side of the 
bridge next to the new Houses, not to 

“Q. 170. What is the amount of your esti-| speak of the courts of law, and thus one 
aon, See woe pg Ringer thing would lead on to another, heaping 
0 . ie. i a - 
mate, applying to the building only. 184. Venti- up the expenses more and more, unless 
lation is included in the plan. some control was established. He found 
“Q. 211. You have been making an estimate | in a paper published by one of the Commis- 
of this building: have you done it yourself, or| signers (Lord Sudeley) in 1844, some re- 
employed competent persons to do so ?—I have! markable statements as to the deviations 


done it myself, and employed competent persons aie . 
és eaaied 8 pioy I P made from the original plan with reference 


“Q. 217. Have the caleulations been made | to the House of Lords. According to that 
from the plans which are upon the table ?—They | paper, the original way by which the 
have. Queen’s state carriage was to pass through 

“ ‘4 > ‘ 

2 ES. Se eens ieee t— Fan, the great tower, had to be materially al- 

“Q,. 272. Then are the Committee to under- ‘Nar had to be 
stand that the estimates that you have given in tered by Mr. Barry. A pillar had to 
are on that general principle that you have stated, | removed in consequence of the passage not 
as to the quantity and the amounts, such that you being wide enough; and the Queen’s car- 
can rely upon t—Yes. riage, instead of going out by the way at 


“Q. 290. May I ask you, strictly speaking, |. © - ; 
what style you consider this building to be ?—It first intended, was now to g0 by a subter 


is of the third syle of Gothic architecture, in- | Tanean tunnel—a passage of only nine feet 
cluding the Tudor period. in width. But as the width of Her Ma- 
*Q. 404. How long would it take a person to jesty’s carriage was eight feet nine inches, 


make a detailed specification, and the working er in 
drawings, so as to enable a correct estimate to be he th ought there would be some ~—_ ned 
formed of the whole building ?@—At least a| Passing through. If any person happe 

twelvemonth, to be in the passage, he could not well es- 
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cape being crushed. Ie was astonished 
that any Government could allow these 
things to go on in this manner. He was 
not authorised to blame Mr. Barry; Mr. 
Barry might have authority for what he 
did. He did not mean to cast the least re- 
fection on -the eminent talents of Mr. 
Barry. He was ready to acknowledge his 
taste and imagination. He only meant to 
say, that having undertaken to make a 
House of Lords and Commons, he failed to 
do that. It was not many days since that 
Mr. Barry had received a gold medal from 
the Institute of Architects; and he begged 
to call the attention of the House to the 
language used on that occasion by Earl de 
Grey, one of the Commissioners appointed 
to control Mr. Barry. Earl de Grey 
said— 

“We read that your predecessor, Sir C. Wren, 
himself laid the first stone of that superb edifice 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, which is now the greatest 
monument of his genius ; and I trust the same 
good fortune will await you. May you live to see 
the magnificent work now in your hands com- 
pleted! St Paul’s was thirty-four years in its 
erection ; you have not occupied half that time as 
yet-—and have made a progress which, if it had 
depended on yourself, would have brought the 
Houses of Parliament nearly to a completion ; 
but the means of working have not been at your 
disposal. Your work is to be devoted to I know 
not how many purposes. Sir C. Wren had to deal 
with men who knew what they wanted. Sir C. 
Wren, no doubt, received his instructions from 
men who knew the purposes to which the building 
was to be dedicated, and what was required to 
carry it out; but, I am sorry to say, that is not 
always the case with respect to the building en- 
trusted to you. Sir C. Wren’s masters were few 
—yours are legion. Iam sorry to say, that au- 
gust assembly which has most to do with the erec- 
tion of this magnificent structure has in it a vast 
number of men who ask questions, make sugges- 
tions, and offer criticisms, while, at the same time, 
they do not know whatis wanted, or, indeed, what 
they want themselves. It is not wonderful, then, 
that the architect should be impeded, and that 
fault should be found without any good substan- 
tial ground. And yet you have made a wonderful 
progress, &c. I have said the purposes to which 
it isto be applied are multifarious—there are 
wide and gorgeous palace halls, long corridors, 
short passages, lowly doorways, magnificent en- 
trances, aspiring towers, groined staircases, every 
class of residences, porters’ lodges, committee- 
rooms, offices, and even kitchens. As one of the 
Fine Arts Commissioners I have had more oppor- 
tunities than, perhaps, any of his professional bre- 
thren, of seeing how cleverly and how readily Mr. 
Barry was able to make the suggestions he re- 
ceived from parties he was obliged to obey har- 
monise with his own conceptions, and thus pre- 
Serve intact the beauty and unity of the original 
design, 


Now, he left it to them to say whether that 
was or was not a fair description of the 
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conduct or proceedings of that House. His 
(Mr. Hume’s) object was to ascertain who 
the parties were, and by what sanction and 
authority the expense of erecting the build- 
ing had been increased from 724,0001. to 
over two millions. It might turn out that 
Mr. Barry might be able to clear himself 
from all those charges, as he (Mr. Hume) 
wished he might, because it was through 
no personal or hostile feeling to Mr. Barry 
that he brought on the Motion, but because 
he conceived the House was bound to have 
a full and candid detail of every expense 
connected with the undertaking. He called 
on them, then, to disallow the 3,000. to 
the Commissioners of Fine Arts for one 
year; because by stopping the supply they 
would prevent their proceeding further un- 
til the building itself should be in a condi- 
tion to be used, and then they could see 
whether or not the money ought to be 
voted. He therefore called for inquiry 
into this, as it appeared to him, inextri- 
cable difficulty; and he hoped the House 
would support his proposition. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
** 10” and insert the sum of ** 100,6101.”’ 

Mr. B. OSBORNE seconded the Amend- 
ment. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER was not sorry that this Amendment 
had been brought forward, or the state- 
ment made by the hon. Gentleman, into 
which he had so fully entered; but he was 
sorry that he should have made that state- 
ment with reference to the whole question 
of the New Houses, when his Motion re- 
ferred to a subject totally distinct—name- 
ly, whether they were to stop the proceed- 
ings of the Fine Arts Commission? This 
was the sole object of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s Motion; but nevertheless he had 
gone into a long statement with reference 
to the building of the New Houses during 
the last 15 years. He was sorry for the 
sake of the House, that he should have in- 
troduced these totally distinct subjects 
into one debate; but he hoped that the 
House would not accede to the Motion 
which he had made. It should be remem- 
bered that the House, on the recommenda- 
tion of a Committee, came to a resolution 
that a good opportunity of benefiting and 
promoting the fine arts would be found 
during the time of building the New 
Houses of Parliament. That was deter- 
mined on many years ago; and it was a 
determination which had been acted on 
ever since. It was only last year that an 
arrangement was announced to the House, 
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which received its unanimous approval— | mate, with all the expenses of the deeper 
namely, that instead of proposing year by | foundations and similar matters which 
year the various objects on which the ex- | could not be foreseen, was about 900,000), 
penditure for the fine arts was to take | Then he talked of the additions to the 
place in the ensuing years, thus constituting | plan as having been attended with ay 
themselves into what they were remark-| enormous extra expense, whereas the 
ably ill fitted for—a Committee of Taste— | addition to the plan ultimately approved 
a certain limited sum should be annually | of cost exactly 20,0001. It was quite 
placed at the disposal of the Commissioners | true that in 1837, after minute jp. 
of the Fine Arts for that purpose. And, | quiry, a plan was decided upon, the esti. 
certainly, though the hon. Gentleman| mate for which, so far as buildings were 
might differ from the views taken by the | concerned, amounted to 724,000I., includ. 
Commissioners of Fine Arts on certain! ing the architect’s commission and some 
points, yet, on the whole, that was a more | other items of a similar kind. The actual 
satisfactory mode of dealing with such | estimate for buildings was 682,0002.; but 
questions than making them, in that | the hon. Gentleman spoke of all expendi- 
House, the subject of interminable and un- | ture, other than that, as if it formed part 
satisfactory discussions. Last year, the | of the original estimate. Now, it did no 
sum placed at the disposal of the Commis-| such thing. When the original estimate 
sion was 4,000/.; and, anticipating a simi-| was made, it was distinctly stated that 
lar sum for the present year, the Commis- | there were many other purposes for which 
sioners had entered into arrangements with | expenditure must be incurred in addition 
artists for works to be placed in the New | to those estimated for—such as the cost of 
Houses; some of these works had been|site, the river wall and embankment, 
executed, and were ready to be handed over; | carrying the foundation to an extra depth, 
and if the House of Commons now with- | sewers, and so on—those which he had 
held this vote, he need hardly say that an | named amounting to about 183,000/. The 
act of injustice would be done both to the | House would see, therefore, that a large 
Commissioners and to the artists. There-| expenditure was necessarily incurred for 
fore, whatever resolution the House might | purposes not included in Mr. Barry's esti 
choose to adopt with respect to such votes | mate at all. Previous to 1844 some alter- 
in future years—whether or not they wish- ations had, no doubt, been made; but the 
ed to put an end to all expenditure on ac- | Committee which sat that year reported that 
count of the fine arts—so far as this vote | though they had been made without pro- 
of 4,000/. for the present year was con-| per authority, they were nevertheless great 
cerned, they could not refuse it without | improvements, and they entirely approved 
being guilty of great injustice. Now, | of their being made. And here he was 
though it was a little inconvenient to go | reminded of what the hon. Gentleman said 
into those matters connected with the New about the removal of a pillar to make 
Houses generally which the hon. Gentle- | room for the Queen’s coach. _It was true 
man had introduced, he, nevertheless, | that a plan had been made such as that to 
would take that opportunity to address a/ which he referred, including a pillar, but 
few words to the House on the subject. | it never appeared in the approved plan, so 
He certainly thought it would have been | that the pillar could never have in fact ex- 
better if the hon. Gentleman had waited | isted. As to the operations which had led 
till he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) | to the extra expense, they arose from cir- 
was able to lay on the table a return| cumstances over which Mr. Barry had no 
which would have given the House infor-| control. The additional expenditure arose 
mation as to the whole state of the case— | from improvements which were afterwards 
how far the estimates had been exceeded, | sanctioned by the Committee of 1844, or 
what deviations had taken place from the | for purposes which had been sanctioned by 
original plan, and such other particulars as | the Commissioners of the Land Revenue, 
would have enabled them to come fully | and by the Commissioners of the Treasury. 
prepared to the discussion of the subject. | For example, he found that for a supply 
From statements made by the hon. Gentle- | of water, temporary buildings, and other 
man, it might almost be implied that we | incidental expenses, there was an addi- 
had actually incurred an expense of | tional expense of 23,0001., and for a better 
2,000,0002. for purposes within the esti-| description of stone, the substitution of 
mate; but, in fact, the whole amount ex-| metal for wooden sashes for the windows, 
pended for purposes included in the esti- | and other items, 82,0007. Then there was 
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an extra cost owing to the change of circum- 
stances and the delay that had taken place, 
amounting to 68,000/., making, altogether, 
173,000. This was over and above sums 
not included in the original estimate, such 
as the expense of the site, the extra foun- 
dation and the river wall, &c., which was 
183,3007. Now, surely, there was no 
blame attachable to Mr.. Barry that in 
his original estimate, he had not included 
things which formed no part of the 
buildings, nor was it fair to say that 
such things were included in the original 
estimate. His hon. Friend had spoken 
of the time which had been occupied. 
No doubt the works were continued much 
longer than had been anticipated by Mr. 
Barry, though through no fault of his; 
but it should not be forgotten that in many 
items this delay had led to much additional 
expense. Take the article of iron, for 
example, which had greatly increased in 
price while the operations were going on, 
and it would be found that in consequence 
of the delay a sum of 68,000/., as he had 
already stated, had been incurred. Then, 
for warming and ventilating the buildings 
there were several items of expenditure 
resolved on after the original estimate was 
made, amounting to 120,000/. In conse- 
quence of these alterations further fire- 
proofing was rendered necessary in order 
to protect the buildings from the danger 
thereby incurred, and these led to an ex- 
pense of 80,0007., making, under these 
three heads, a sum of no less than 200,0001. 
But surely this could not be put down as 
the fault of Mr. Barry. In the original 
estimate, there was no allowance for fix- 
tures and furniture and some other mat- 
ters, amounting to 500,0007. Including 
everything that could fairly be charged on 
the original estimate, the additional ex- 
pense incurred was 230,0007. The ori- 
ginal estimate was 682,000I., besides an 
addition to the plan of 20,000/.; and the 
exeess consisted of supply of water, tem- 
porary buildings, &c., 23,0001.; improve- 
ments by means of better stone and other 
articles he had mentioned, 82,0001.; the 
cost caused by the loss of time, chiefly by 
the increased price of iron, 68,000/., and a 
sum of 37,0007. put down for contingen- 
cies. Then the charges produced by in- 
hovations upon the original plan were for 
cost of site, river-wall, embankment, &c., 
183,0001., and for warming, ventilating, 
and fire-proofing the buildings, 200,0007.; 
furniture and fixtures, 500,000J.; ap- 
proaches, if ever made at all, 32,0001.; 
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taking down St. Stephen’s Chapel, 3,0007., 
restoring the crypt, 22,000/., and the 
architect’s remuneration, 75,0001. This, 
including the sum of 912,0001., which was 
the amount expended for purposes included 
in the original estimate, and those addtd to 
it, made a total expenditure of 1,927,0001. 
It would be much more convenient if the 
House were to abstain from taking any 
steps till put into possession of the infor- 
mation which would be laid before it. The 
hon. Member for Montrose adverted also 
to the accommodation in what was called 
the New House of Commons. A morning 
sitting would be held there to-morrow, and 
an evening sitting in the course of the 
week. In order to enable Members to 
come to some unanimous opinion, it was 
not undesirable that a Committee should 
be appointed on that subject. There was 
not the same objection to such a Committee 
as to one on the whole works; and he felt 
confident that the information it would be 
his duty to produce, would obviate the ne- 
eessity for any general inquiry. [Mr. 
Home said, that if the right hon. Baronet 
would consent to the appointment of a 
Committee, he should be quite satisfied. | 
He did not think it desirable that a Com- 
mittee should be appointed to rip up all that 
had been done since 1836; but it might be 
advisable to have a Committee appointed 
for the minor purpose of inquiry into the 
accommodation in the New House of 
Commons, and ascertaining how far it was 
adapted to meet the wishes of, he did not 
say all, but a great majority of the House. 

Sir R. PEEL said, he apprehended the 
practical question on which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose intended to take the opin- 
ion of the House was the vote of 3,0U0I. 
which it was proposed to apply to the de- 
coration of the two Houses. Before ad- 
verting to that topic, he wished to say a 
few words on that collateral point to which 
the hon. Member devoted nine-tenths of 
his speech. The hon. Member referred 
to an address made by Earl de Grey to 
Mr. Barry in presenting him, at the In- 
stitute of British Architects, with a medal, 
in admiration of his genius, and appro- 
bation of his conduct. He (Sir R. Peel) 
rejoiced that Earl de Grey had made that 
address—had taken the opportunity of re- 
cording the estimation in which Mr. Barry 
was held by the architects of this country. 
His noble Friend did not act against the 
House of Commons or its recorded senti- 
ments; but he had a perfect right to enter- 
tain his own opinions; and the House of 
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Commons ought not to be so critical with 
respect to expressions of opinions. They 
were not exceedingly reserved themselves 
in expressing condemnation, and they ought 
not to be fastidious in objecting to the 
course pursued by any one who, on a fit 
and proper occasion, gave expression to 
his views. But his noble Friend Earl de 
Grey might have found in the report of 
1844 an expression of opinion on the part 
of the House of Commons, that if there 
had been an alteration in the original plan, 
Mr. Barry was not responsible. In that 
report it was expressly stated that the 
Committee, having examined various per- 
sons with respect to the course hitherto 
adopted by Mr. Barry in regard to alter- 
ations in the interior arrangements, im- 
puted no blame to Mr. Barry, and declared 
that they ‘‘ had every reason to believe all 
the alterations hitherto made had conduced 
to the convenience and general effect of 
the building.”” In 1844, then, there was 
a complete acquittal of Mr. Barry by that 
Committee appointed by the House of Com- 
mons. Earl de Grey referred to various 
changes of opinion which had taken place, 
and said Mr. Barry had met with critics 
who did not understand their own mind. 
The hon. Member for Montrose was one 
of the main suggesters of alterations; and, 
therefore, he ought to be especially chary 
of impeaching Mr. Barry on the ground 
that alterations had been made. The evi- 
dence of the Earl of Bessborough, then 
First Commissioner of Woods and Forests, 
referred to the original plan of Mr. Barry, 
and showed, if deviations had been made, 
and expenses incurred on account of them, 
that Mr. Barry was not responsible. But 
certain Members of the House of Com- 
mons, thinking important alterations might 
be made for the more convenient accom- 
modation of Members, and the residence of 
persons connected with the House of Com- 
mons, suggested modifications of the origi- 
nal plan. The Earl of Bessborough said 
the first deviation was providing a house 
for the Sergeant-at-Arms. Being asked 
if he could state when that was proposed, 
he replied, ‘‘ During the sitting of the 
Committees of both Houses which altered 
the plan of 1836. I can speak to that 
from a conversation I had with Mr. Hume.”’ 
He (Sir R. Peel) read that evidence in 
vindication of Mr. Barry and of Earl de 
Grey, who, having expressed approbation 
of Mr. Barry, had incurred the censure of 
the hon. Member for Montrose. He should 
have read it, if only to convince that hon. 
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Member that he ought to be tolerant of 
the opinions of others. A plan was offered 
by Mr. Barry, among other competitors, 
and adopted. [Mr. Hume: And altered. ] 
It was altered in 1856, and again at the 
instance of the hon. Member. From the 
Earl of Bessborough’s evidence it appeared 
that the Treasury consented reluctantly, 
and that the noble Lord himself had ob. 
jected in consistency with the advice of 
Sir B. Stephenson, who said, if they once 
consented to make alterations, more would 
be suggested. But who overruled that 
opinion? ‘*I recollect,’’ said the Earl of 
Bessborough, ‘‘ Mr. Hume coming to me, 
and stating that it was absolutely neces. 
sary the Sergeant-at-Arms, who had charge 
of the House, and so had a great respon. 
sibility for so large a building, should have 
an apartment.’’ Lord G. Somerset in- 
quired in what character did Mr. Hume 
make such applications? The answer of 
the Earl of Bessborough was, that he 
made the applications as a member of the 
Committee. Being asked if he acceded 
to the representation of the hon. Member, 
the Earl of Bessborough replied, ‘I as- 
sented to it, but with very great reluc- 
tance. I got the consent of the Treasury, 
but they objected very much.” Here were 
these two reluctant departments consent- 
ing to new buildings and fresh expenditure 
in consequence of the suggestion of the 
hon. Member who now asked the House 
to curtail the vote for the New Houses of 
Parliament by 3,000/. It might be ques- 
tioned whether it would not have been 
better had the Woods and Forests resisted 
the fascinations of the hon. Gentleman. 
When the Earl of Bessborough was asked 
whether Mr. Hume stated the suggestion 
as his own opinion or as that of the Com- 
mittee, the answer was that the hon. Mem- 
ber described it as the general opinion. 
[Mr. Hume: Who was the chairman?) 
Who was the chairman? It was not, he 
believed, the hon. Member for Montrose. 
Every precaution, however, was taken by 
the departments, and this question was 
asked, ‘‘ Mr. Hume was not the chairman 
of the Committee, was he ?”—*“ No, he 
was not.’’ That made the conduct of the 
hon. Gentleman still more improper then. 
He was very sorry to make this exposure 
of the hon. Member. He (Sir R. Peel) 
was anxious to have stated to the hon. 
Member before he brought on his Motion, 
in what a strait he was placed by his con- 
duct with respect to this suggestion. The 
witness stated “he was not chairman of 
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the Committee, but I think he said that it 
was the opinion of the majority of the 
Committee.”” [Mr. Hume: That’s all very 
yell.] If the hon. Member denied it, he 
(Sir R. Peel) could only say that he was 
quoting from a Parliamentary document, 
and it was quite sufficient to vindicate his 
noble Friend Earl de Grey from any re- 
fections upon his conduct, and to show 
that Mr. Barry ought not alone to bear 
the blame of these alterations. Some ob- 
servations had been made with respect to 
the inconvenience of divisions in the new 
House. He (Sir R. Peel) had a similar im- 
pression that the mode of taking divisions 
in this House was more convenient. But 
Mr. Barry was not responsible, for the Com- 
mittee appointed in 1836 considered the 
principle on which the New House of Com- 
mons should be constructed, and they ex- 
pressly recommended that the New House 
should not be so long as the present—in 
which he thought they made a mistake; 
the defect was its breadth relatively to its 
length. It would have been more desir- 
able to afford accommodation in the centre 
of the House than in the gallery, and to 
have had its proportions more resembling 
those of the present House. But Mr. 
Barry for that was free from blame. He 
offered a plan, which was submitted to the 
Committee, and the Committee recom- 
mended that the House of Commons should 
be broader, and that the length should be 
curtailed. They expressly recommended 
an apartment on each side of the House of 
Commons in which divisions should be 
taken in the very matter Mr. Barry had 
provided. The House of Commons must, 
therefore, adopt the whole blame with re- 
spect to the construction of the New House. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had acted prudently in 
proposing, before new alterations were 
made, or fresh expenses incurred, that 
there should be a Committee of the most 
experienced Members appointed with the 
view of ascertaining what alterations might 
be necessary. So much with respect to 
the House of Commons. As regarded the 
particular vote on which the hon. Member 
for Montrose intended to take the opinion 
of the House, the House of Commons ap- 
peared to have a short memory in these 
matters. They thought they were going 
to revise an act of the Crown—to express 
disapprobation of the course pursued by 
the Crown with respect to both Houses of 
Parliament. The House was perfectly at 
liberty to do so. If they did not think the 
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Commission of the Fine Arts appointed by 
the Crown the proper tribunal to decide on 
the matters committed to its charge—if 
they thought the House of Commons 
should withdraw the vote altogether, they 
were perfectly at liberty to do so. If they 
thought all the great artists of the country 
—many of whom had been brought into 
prominence by the competition which took 
place under the auspices of the commis- 
sion—ought to seek encouragement else- 
where; if they thought it necessary to 
mark their disapprobation of the delay 
which had taken place, or their anxiety 
to promote economy by withdrawing the 
grant, they were perfectly at liberty to 
adopt that proceeding. As a member of 
that commission, so far from deprecating 
such a step, he should be heartily glad to 
be relieved from the duties, particularly if 
it were intimated that the commission had 
not the confidence of the House. But no 
step had been taken by the Executive Go- 
vernment, or by that commission, except 
in the belief, and the justifiable confidence, 
that the Commission and the Government 
were acting in consonance with the views 
of the House of Commons. That commis- 
sion was issued solely in consequence of an 
unanimous recommendation of a Committee 
appointed to consider whether it was not 
fitting that the opportunity should be taken 
for constructing that magnificent building 
to promote the fine arts. He should feel 
it to be his duty to put it beyond all pos- 
sibility of doubt, that the acts done had 
been so in consequence of the sanction and 
recommendation of the House of Commons. 
In 1841, during the Government of Lord 
Melbourne, a Committee was appointed on 
the 6th of May, to consider the promotion 
of the fine arts in this country, in con- 
nexion with the rebuilding of the New 
Houses. That Committee came to a una- 
nimous report; and, strange again to say, 
one of the Members of that Committee, 
thus making a unanimous report, and com- 
pelling the Government to undertake the 
consideration of the subject, was Mr. 
Hume. What did the Committee recom- 
mend? They said they had examined 
several distinguished professors and ad- 
mirers of art, who were unanimously of 
opinion that so important a national work 
afforded a fitting opportunity for encourag- 
ing, not only the higher, but every subor- 
dinate branch of the fine arts in this 
country; mouldings, design in the most 
extensive signification of the term, the 
manufacture of ornaments in brasswork, 
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&c. Everything relating to the fine 
arts was comprehended within the scope 
of the Committee’s recommendation. It 
was the House of Commons which recom- 
mended that a department of the Govern- 
ment should be solely responsible for carry- 
ing out the measures which the Commit- 
tee’s report contemplated. It was thought 
right to take a collective and united view 
of the whole question. The Fine Arts 
Commission thought they were acting in 
deference to the authority of that Com- 
mittee when they asked the Treasury to 
intrust them with the expenditure of an 
annual vote, in order that they might as- 
certain to what extent the ingenuity, talent, 
and industry of this country might be em- 
ployed. The Committee observed that 
doubts might be entertained with respect 
to the encouragement of fresco; some 
might think it a foreign taste; but the 
commission did not encourage fresco paint- 
ing without their understanding that it 
was the wish of the House of Commons 
that that mode of painting should be tried. 
The Committee observed that it had been 
lately revived on the Continent, and tried, 
especially at Munich—that the subjects it 
was fitted to illustrate pointed it out for a 
national building as almost the only subject 
by which full effect could be given to the 
qualities which distinguished it of grandeur, 
breadth, and simplicity. The Committee 
recommended that that style should be 
adopted, and not oil-painting only. It was 
the House of Commons which suggested 
the encouragement of a branch of art not 
unknown to this country in former times, 
but which had remained dormant for above 
a century; and that the artists of this coun- 
try should be asked to compete in that 
novel department of art. Reflections 
might be cast on the selection made by 
the commission of eminent men whose 
effigies should adorn the New Houses, as 
well as of subjects illustrating the na- 
tional history. But by making a selec- 
tion of historical subjects, and of men dis- 
tinguished in British annals, they thought, 
up to that night, that they were adopt- 
ing the recommendations and acting in 
conformity with the wishes of the House 
of Commons; for the report of the Com- 
mittee concluded by observing that they 
unanimously recommended the evidence to 
the favourable consideration of the House, 
with the view of its receiving the imme- 
diate attention of the Government. Such 
was the opinion of the House of Commons 
at that time—an opinion which the Crown 
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was obliged to respect, because it referred 
to the decoration of the edifice ap 
priated to the House of Commons and the 
House of Peers. The report of the Com. 
mittee concluded by saying— 

“ We humbly recommend the evidence herewith 
presented to the House to its favourable consid. 
eration, with a view to its receiving immediate 
attention at the hands of the Government, in the 
hope that the new Houses of Parliament may 
hand down to posterity a memorial as well of the 
genius of our artists as of the importance at- 
tached by the country to the nobler productions 
of art, and that subjects embodied in such repre. 
sentations, whether by painting or by sculpture, 
may serve to perpetuate the facts of our past 
history, and to preserve the memories of our pub- 
lic benefactors in the grateful remembrance of our 
people.” 

Supposing the Crown had neglected that 
recommendation of the House of Con- 
mons, had appointed no commission, had 
done nothing with reference to the decla- 
ration of the two Houses in promotion of 
art, would not the House of Commons 
have taken credit with artists and the 
lovers of art for a disposition to give them 
encouragement? Might the House of 
Commons not have said—‘‘ Here you have 
evidence of our disposition to provide the 
means, but the Crown, the natural patron 
of art, has done nothing in furtherance of 
this great national undertaking?” The 
Crown acted on the suggestion of the 
House of Commons. It appointed a com- 
mission. If that commission had abused 
the functions intrusted to them, that was a 
legitimate ground for refusing to assent to 
their proceedings. But the commission, 
on their own part, were not aware of any 
dereliction of duty which a sense of justice 
ought to make them acknowledge. They 
obtained a public competition; they gave 
prizes to the best works ; without restric- 
tion as to any particular class of art, they 
opened a competition to the whole talent 
of the country. Three prizes were award- 
ed of 5001. each, three of 300J. each, and 
three of 2007. each. A commission was 
appointed to award those prizes, and, 
greatly to the satisfaction of that commis- 
sion, they were, in almost every instance, 
awarded to young men whose names had 
hardly been heard before. Latent genius 
was brought to light. These were the 
names of the successful candidates :—Mr. 
Pickersgill (not the Royal Academician), 
Mr. Watts, Mr. Armitage, each received 
prizes of 5001.; prizes of 300. were 
awarded to Mr. Frost, Mr. Poole, and 
another ; prizes of 200/. were awarded to 
Mr. Lauder, Mr. Lucy, and Mr. Foster. 
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It could not be said that the opportunity 
had been thrown away for the encourage- 
ment of art, or that any favour had been 
shown in awarding the premiums ; for he 
doubted whether the names of any of the 
successful artists had been known to those 
who awarded the premiums. The com- 
mission certainly thought they were acting 
in conformity with the wishes of the House 
of Commons when historical subjects were 
selected. A Committee was appointed. 
The recommendations on that subject were 
offered by that Committee, which was com- 
posed of the following members :—Prince 
Albert, the Marquess of Lansdowne, Lord 
J. Russell, Lord Morpeth, Lord Mahon, 
Mr. Macaulay, Sir R. Inglis, Mr. Hallam, 
and Mr. Wyse. If the House thought 
that Committee badly selected, and object- 
ed in any respect to the course taken in 
the matter, he did not deprecate their re- 
seinding the vote, and withdrawing from 
the commission the power of encouraging 
art; but, in doing so, he wished the House 
distinctly to understand that they were 
rescinding an act not of the Crown, but of 
the House of Commons, and withdrawing 
encouragement which the Crown had given, 
acting in compliance with the express wish 
of the House of Commons. He ought to 
inform the House—it might be an addi- 
tional inducement to withdraw the vote— 
that the commission had proceeded in the 
confidence that not only in this but in fu- 
ture years the grant would be continued. 
They had selected an artist of the highest 
eminence, to whom they had given a com- 
mission to execute a series of works. [Mr. 
OssorNE: In how many years?] He 
should be sorry to be charged with any 
concealment whatever. Mr. Herbert was 
the artist. They had selected him for the 
decoration of an apartment, the commis- 
sion being given on the distinct under- 
standing that he could only enter on it 
bearing in mind the precariousness of the 
tenure by which the commission held the 
grants. But, with reference to one parti- 
cular apartment they thought that there 
would be an advantage in intrusting the 
decoration of it to one artist of eminence 
than to several hands ; that more unifor- 
mity of design would be insured ; that it 
was more in common with the practice of 
former ages to take that course; and they 
had invited Mr. Herbert to commence a 
series of paintings for that apartment. 
(Mr. Osporye: Which apartment ?] He 
thought it was the Peers’ robing-room. 
If any doubt existed of the merits and 
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genius of Mr. Herbert, hon. Members who 
had not had an opportunity of seeing it, 
ought to look at the magnificent fresco of 
King Lear, painted by him. The char- 
acter brought out in the Cordelia bending 
at the side would attract particular atten- 
tion; and hon. Members might judge for 
themselves whether a better selection could 
have been made than of that artist. He 
did hope the House of Commons would be 
of opinion that it would not be creditable 
to the country, were the opportunity al- 
lowed to pass without affording what en- 
couragement they could to art; that if 
they thought the commission had not taken 
a course calculated to encourage other de- 
partments of art as well as the highest, 
they would give the commission credit for 
anxiety to discharge its duties aright. If, 
on the other hand, the House thought the 
commission had abused its trust, had given 
given encouragement to departments of 
art which it ought not to have encouraged; 
if they thought a Committee of the House 
of Commons, and the House of Commons 
generally, would be a better tribunal for 
the consideration of these matters of taste, 
without murmur and without complaint, he, 
for one, would see the commission extin- 
guished, and would only hope the House 
of Commons would appoint a better autho- 
rity for the purpose of executing its pur- 
pose— if it were its purpose—to make this 
magnificent building conducive to the ad- 
vancement of the fine arts. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE wished to eall back 
the House to the rea] question, and hoped 
they would not be deluded by the ‘fine 
arts ’’ of the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth, who had never delivered 
a speech, even when he sat on the Trea- 
sury bench, supported by a majority, in 
which the question was so entirely evaded. 
There were two points in the right hon. 
Baronet’s speech ; one of them, that the 
hon. Member for Montrose, in a moment 
of weakness, suggested that the Sergeant- 
at-Arms should have a house. That house 
had never been built to the present day ; 
and the topic so admirably brought for- 
ward by the right hon. Baronet had as 
much to do with the New Houses of Par- 
liament as St. Paul’s. The other point 
was, that a commission had been given to 
Mr. Herbert to decorate one of the apart- 
ments ; but, although a Commissioner of 
the Fine Arts, the right hon. Baronet was 
puzzled to know which of the rooms it was 
that was to be decorated. But the ques- 
tion before the House was not whether 
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they were to destroy the commission, but 
whether they should suspend its operations, 
and have the money which was proposed 
to be laid out on what he considered mon- 
strous frescoes and narrow-shouldered ba- 
rons devoted to putting the House of Com- 
mons in a proper state. Let them finish 
the House first, and proceed with the com- 
mission afterwards. The commission con- 
sisted of a number of gentlemen—he sup- 
posed men of great taste—who were em- 
ployed in spending other people’s money, 
and passing most agreeable mornings in 
giving orders to Mr. Herbert and all those 
artists of whom the right hon. Gentleman 
read a list. But the right hon. Gentleman 
rather threw a slur upon his hon. Friend 
the Member for Montrose, and said, ‘‘ You 
are not tolerant of other people’s criti- 
cisms.’’ The complaint, however, of his 
hon. Friend was, that Earl de Grey, who 
was a Commissioner to expedite the build- 
ing of the Houses, was bandying compli- 
ments with Mr. Barry, presenting him 
with medals, and holding out inducements 
to him to copy the example of Sir C. 
Wren, and not to finish the Houses for 
thirty-four years. Perhaps the right hon. 
Baronet, or some other of the Commis- 
sioners, might explain the reason of the 
delay in the building; but Mr. Barry, to 
use his own words, attributed it to— 

“Want of time experienced by all modern archi- 
tects, and of that proper frame of mind to pro- 


duce, with full effect, the asthetical development 
of design which he was unable fully to explain.” 


If an architect was to tell that House that 
he was not in a proper frame of mind to 
continue this building, and it was received 
with a cheer by Earl de Grey, was the 
House to be satisfied with that sort of rub- 
bish? But the hon. Baronet the Member 
for the Tower Hamlets, when anything 
was ever said on this subject, always 
praised the building. That reminded him 
of the story told of John Kemble, who, 
when he was asked his opinion of Mr. 
Conway, the actor, said, ‘‘ He is a very 
tall young man.”’ In the same way it 
might be said this building was a very 
large building, but he denied that it was 
either beautiful or useful. And he said 
further, that if the country had seen a fine 
building, or an useful House of Commons, 
he should not have grudged the money, 
but when he heard, day after day, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer getting up 
and saying, ‘‘ you have had very little ex- 
penditure,’”’ he would observe that they 
had spent 200,000/. for ventilation, and 
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yet an hon. Gentleman got up on the other 
side—one of the country party who knew 
the value of fine air—and said, the air 
was so mephitic it was totally impossible 
he could breathe in the lobby. Why, he 
found that Mr. Barry and Dr. Reid, upon 
whose joint labours the comfort of the 
House depended, had not spoken for six 
years. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was aware of the enormous expense of 
pulling down what Dr. Reid had set up, 
and of setting up Mr. Barry’s designs, 
They had now three systems of ventila- 
tion. They were parboiling the House of 
Lords ; they were going to kill the whole 
country party in the lobbies—he believed 
it was a design of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s; and then they had those 
enormous boilers—God knew what they 
were going to do with them, but he under. 
stood Mr. Barry, when asked, refused to 
say. He asked the House to come to some 
vote, not as a mark of censure on the 
commission. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Tamworth had read the 
names of the Commissioners, and read 
them with an emphasis, as though the 
House would be deterred by it from doing 
anything ; but he would remind the House 
that this was no vote of censure—it was 
only a vote to suspend the commission— 
though he would say, if it were suspended 
sine die and never met again he should be 
the better pleased. This was a question 
whether a sum of money voted should be 
applied to complete the House of Com- 
mons, or whether, whilst they were pay- 
ing 2,0001. for the residences of the of- 
ficers, because they would not finish the 
Houses, they should spend it on frescoes. 
He said, finish the Houses first, and adorn 
them afterwards. After what had been 
said by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Montrose, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Tamworth, he did 
not think there was any great encourage- 
ment for the House handing over its busi- 
ness to Committees, for it was proved that 
all these expenses arose out of the Com- 
mittee. His hon. Friend wished to give 
the Sergeant-at-Arms a house, and the 
right hon. Gentleman wished to give Mr. 
Herbert an order for a picture, and they 
were running up an enormous bill, build- 
ing abominably bad houses, and, if their 
legislation was not better than the Houses, 
the longer they remained in their present 
chamber the better. He hoped some hon. 
Gentleman would express a decided opin- 
ion that they ought to remain in the pre- 
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sent House until the new one was put into | missioners made an actual experiment of 
such a state that they could hear, and sit | the light before the pictures were placed 


with ease. 
Arts Commission. He wished the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Tamworth 
would state the number of artists who were 
applied to to paint pictures for the refresh- 
ment room; he wished the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would state whether Mr. Stanfield 
refused, whether Mr. Roberts refused, 
whether the commissioners were not going 
to put Mr. Landseer’s pictures into a room 
not so good as a billiard room, because 
there was not light from the top to see 
them; and he wished the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would state whether Mr. Landseer 
had asked whether there was another 
room, and whether Mr. Landseer did not 
consent to paint, and did not say he would 
paint, the picture for nothing. And in 
extenuation for the vote he (Mr. Osborne) 
had given the other night, he did it as 
muck to save the reputation of that gen- 
tleman as to save the money of the coun- 
try, because he thought it an affront to 
that artist that the commissioners should 
put his picture in such an abominable 
place. He hoped, therefore, the House 


would do their duty to the country, and 


support his hon. Friend the Member for 
Montrose. 

Sir R. PEEL would assure the hon. 
Gentleman that his (Sir R. Peel’s) omission 
of all reference to the circumstances under 
which Mr. Landseer was invited to paint 
certain pictures in the apartment to which 
the hon. Gentleman had alluded, was inten- 
tional, because he thought the House had 
decided on the point. He was influenced 
solely by a respectful feeling toward the 
House—that he would not call in question 
a decision of the House, however strongly 
he might feel upon it. The three artists 
to whom the hon. Gentleman referred, were 
called before the commission. The com- 
missioners accompanied them to the apart- 
ment in question. Upon entering the 
apartment they found that the greater 
number of the panels which could be appro- 
Priated to the particular pictures were op- 
posite to the light—and every Gentleman 
was aware that that was an unfavourable 
light for the exhibition of pictures—but 
there were three compartments in which 
the light was excellent. Those were at 
the end of the room, and were lighted at the 
side. The commissioners had a picture 
painted by Mr. Stanfield, one by Mr. 
Roberts, and one by Mr. Landseer. They 
were brought to the apartment—the com- 
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there; they made it in the presence of the 
three artists; the commissioners themselves 
thought the situation of the panels opposite 
the light was not suitable for the exhibi- 
tion of paintings, and they therefore did 
not give a commission to Mr. Stanfield or 
Mr. Roberts, because they thought a more 
suitable place for works of those distin- 
guished artists might be found; but the 
panels selected by the commissioners for 
the pictures of Mr. Landseer were selected 
with the full and entire concurrence of Mr. 
Landseer himself. That gentleman thought 
the purposes of the apartment were not un- 
suitable for the exhibition of works in that 
particular department in which he had at- 
tained a higher eminence, he (Sir R. Peel) 
believed, than any artist of any country or 
of any age. Ile entirely approved of the 
light, and in no respect objected to the 
apartment. Of the liberality of Mr. Land- 
seer, he (Sir R. Peel) could not speak in 
terms of too high praise; whatever sum 
might be awarded to Mr. Landseer for 
these pictures, he (Sir R. Peel) was confi- 
dent it was not one-third of the real in- 
trinsic value of them. All that the hon. 
Gentleman could say in favour of the 
eminence of Mr. Landseer was entirely 
justified. All the hon. Gentleman had said 
of his liberality was equally deserved : he 
hid not believe there ever lived an artist of 
greater eminence than Mr. Landseer; but 
the selection of these panels for his pic- 
tures was not made without his full and 


.entire approbation. 


Lorp J. RUSSELL said, the hon. and 
gallant Member for Middlesex began his 
speech by saying that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Tamworth had not 
spoken to the question, and that he misled 
the House by referring to a question totally 
irrelevant; but the fact was that the right 
hon. Gentleman did address himself to the 
question, which was, whether those sums 
of money which were voted in Committee 
of Supply should likewise be consented to 
by the House for the purpose of certain 
decorations and of the fine arts as pro- 
posed by the Fine Arts Commission. Now, 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman did not 
address the House upon that question, be- 
cause his speech was almost entirely on the 
merits of Mr. Barry and the building of the 
two Houses of Parliament. According to 
the logic of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man, there ought to be a vote for the 
House very much diminishing the sum to 
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be apropriated to Mr. Barry for the Houses, 
and not interfering with the Commission of 
Fine Arts, because the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman said, he did not wish to pass 
any censure on the commission; and yet 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman’s conclu- 
sion after his speech was, that every far- 
thing asked for by Government for Mr. 
Barry and the Houses of Parliament should 
be voted, and that the sum asked for the 
commission should not be voted. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman’s object was not a 
censure on the commission, but merely to 
say that every sum they could spare, every 
penny they could afford, should be devoted 
to continuing and finishing the Houses of 
Parliament. If that were the case, they 
ought to vote the whole sum of 150,0001., 
the sum asked by the Government and the 
Treasury of the House of Commons, only 
declaring that no part of it should be ap- 
plied to painting and decorations. But the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, so far from 
taking that course, would take away the 
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if they told them, after they had led the 
people to expect that this money should be 
devoted to the purpose of the fine arts, 
that it should not be so devoted, the only 
result would be that it would be impossible 
for the commission, with any regard to 
their character, to proceed with the works, 
the House of Commons having declared 
that they were not fit to proceed with them, 
It would be a vote, in fact, declaring that 
their commission must be put an end to, 
and that they departed from their original 
purpose. He said this with immediate view 
to the vote. The question was not then 
with regard to Mr. Barry’s merits—it was 
not whether that or the other House of 
Parliament did a wise thing in adopting 
Mr. Bariy’s plan in preference to a less 
expensive style of architecture; but whe. 
ther after the House had gone on for five 
or six years in votes for this purpose, they 
would now put an end to them, and refuse 
to have the Houses decorated. 


Mr. HUME wished to know from the 


whole sum proposed for these paintings, | right hon. Gentleman in the chair whether 


and leave the whole of the sum for the 
Houses neither increased nor diminished— 
therefore the Houses of Parliament would 
not have one farthing more money voted 


‘he could withdraw the Motion he had al- 


ready proposed, for the purpose of substi- 
tuting the other of which he had given 
notice for the appointment of a Committee? 


for them; they could not be proceeded | The noble Lord at the head of Government 
with further; not one day’s work more | knew that all he (Mr. Hume) wanted was 


would be done in consequence of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman’s wish. If the 
House of Commons really said that 
150,0007. was not sufficient, and that 
4,0001. more ought to be voted—if that 
were the deficiency, he thought the Go- 
vernment, in any supplementary estimate, 
might have applied for that additional sum 
to proceed with the Houses of Parliament; 
but the hon. and gallant Gentleman did 
not interfere with the sum for the Houses 
—he neither increased nor diminished it. 


to have an opportunity of taking the sense 
of the House as to a Committee. 

Mr. SPEAKER asked the hon. Men- 
ber whether he proposed to withdraw his 
Motion ? 

Mr. B. OSBORNE objected to its being 
withdrawn. 


Sir R. PEEL thought the hon. Gentle- 


| man was so convinced of the injustice and 


impropriety of his Motion, that he wished 
to withdraw it. 
Mr. AGLIONBY said, that not one 





Then the hon. and gallant Gentleman said | 
it was only suspending the works of art, | 
and that when the building was completed 
they might be proceeded with. But would | 
not that be departing from what the House | 
had done? Did not the House originally 
say—he was not one of those who were | 
most sanguine on the subject—but did not | 
the House say that that opportunity should 
be taken to decorate the Houses with 
works of art—that it would greatly pro- | 
mote the fine arts in this country, and did | 
not the right hon. Gentleman the Member | 
for Tamworth advise the Crown to appoint | 
a commission for the special purpose of | 
carrying into effect the wish of the country ? | 
Then, if they suspended that commission— | 
‘ 


word had fallen from his hon. Friend the 
Member for Montrose which could justify 
the observation which the right hon. Baro- 
net had just made. He protested against 
it; but he thought his hon. Friend wished 
to withdraw his Amendment in order that 
he might put another more consistent with 
the view of the House. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL had no objection, 


if the forms of the House would permit it, 


'that the hon. Gentleman the Member for 


Montrose should put his Motion exactly in 
the manner he thought best; but he under- 
stood the hon. and gallant Member for 
Middlesex to say he could not consent to 
the Motion first made by his hon, Friend 
being withdrawn. 
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Question put, ‘‘ That the sum of 
‘103,6101.’ stand part of the Resolution.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 144; Noes 
62: Majority 82. 


List of the Noxs. 


Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Keating, R. 

Bennet, P. Kershaw, J. 
Beresford, W. King, hon. P. J. L. 
Best, J. Lacy, H. C 
Blackstone, W. S. Lockhart, W. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. Lushington, C. 
Bright, J. Morris, D. 
Castlereagh, Visct. Muntz, G. F. 
Chatterton, Col. Norreys, Lord 
Cobden, R. Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Cochrane, A.D.R.W.B. Nugent, Sir P. 
Codrington, Sir W. O’Brien, Sir L. 
Colvile, C. R. Packe, C. W. 
Corbally, M. E. Pechell, Sir G. B. 
Disraeli, B. Prime, R. 

Dod, J. W. Roebuck, J. A. 
Drummond, H. Romilly, Col. 
Dunean, G. Sibthorp, Col. 
Dunne, Col. Smythe, hon. G. 
Evans, Sir D. L. Smollett, A. 

Evelyn, W. J. Sullivan, M. 
Fitzroy, hon. H, Thompson, Col. 
Forbes, W. Verner, Sir W. 
Grattan, H. Waddington, H. S. 
Greene, J. Walmsley, Sir J. 
Hall, Sir B. Wawn, J. T. 
Halsey, T. P. Williams, J. 

Hastie, A. Williams, T. B. 
Tlastie, A. 
Heyworth, L. 
Hotham, Lord 
Humphery, Ald. 


Alexander, N, 
Bankes, G. 


TELLERS. 
Hume, J. 
Osborne, R. B. 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That this House doth agree with the Commit- 
tee in the said Resolution.” 


Mr. HUME said, that he should now 
move, as another Amendment, for the Se- 
lect Committee of which he had given 
notice. 

Amendment proposed— 


“To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end 
ofthe Question, in order to add the words ‘a Se- 
lect Committee be appointed to inquire into and 
examine the various Reports, Statements, and 
Plans of the Architect relative to the New Houses 
of Parliament, and also into the manner in which 
the works have been conducted, and the different 
estimates made, with a view to ascertain the cause 
of the great increase of charge above the estimate 
for the plan delivered by Mr. Barry, and examin- 
ed by proper officers, amounting to the sum of 
707,0001., on which estimate the sanction of Par- 
liament was obtained for the adoption of the plan ; 
and that the Committee be instructed to obtain 
from Mr. Barry plans and estimates of all the ad- 
ditions and alterations made by him upon his own 
responsibility ; also, those that have been made at 
the suggestion of or under the authority of the 
Lords of the Treasury, the Commissioners of 
Woods and Works, or any other parties; also 
what further plans and projected works are in- 
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tended to be carried out for the completion of the 
said Houses of Parliament, with proper estimates 
for the various items, so as to arrive at the total 
expense for the whole building, fittings, and de- 
corations ;” 


instead thereof. 


Lorp J. RUSSELL said, his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had already stated, that in a few days a 
complete return would be made of all the 
details of the expenditure, showing what 
the excess of expenditure had been, and 
he thought the House should have an op- 
portunity of seeing that return before they 
came to any decision upon this question. 

Sir H. WILLOUGHBY supported the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose, and complained that no person ap- 
peared to be responsible for all the expen- 
diture. The main ground of his support- 
ing the Amendment was, that it would 
give the Committee the means of an effec- 
tual control over it. The House of Com- 
mons could not act as an executive body; 
all it could do was to pass good laws, and 
to give the means of establishing a proper 
control over all expenditure. 

Sir D. NORREYS said, that after all 
the expenditure incurred, had they not pro- 
duced a monstrous failure, not only as re- 
garded the architecture, but convenience 
itself? Was not the new building most un- 
satisfactory as regarded hearing, and was 
it not insufficient on the score of the num- 
ber of Members it would accommodate ? 
He thought that if a Committee were ap- 
pointed, one of the first questions for it to 
consider would be, whether Westminster- 
hall had not been desecrated by Mr. Barry, 
who was now erecting a monstrous passage 
to amore monstrous staircase. He agreed 
with the hon. and gallant Member for Mid- 
dlesex in thinking that Mr. Barry was an 
accomplished architect, as far as one branch 
of the profession went; but he felt that the 
country had been misled by him in the 
adoption of a bad style of architecture. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that he scarcely 
knew what they were going to divide upon, 
and that it was most preposterous in them 
or any Committee that they could appoint 
to pretend to know anything about archi- 
tecture. He thought that if they had ap- 
pointed one man at first to build a house 
for them, and had not interfered with him, 
they would have acted more wisely. He 
thought it absurd to hear one hon. Gentle 
man getting up and talking about arches, 
and another about pediments, neither know- 
ing anything about them. Everybody seem- 


Houses of Parliament. 
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ed to find fault with the New House of 
Commons; but he was totally incapable of 
forming a judgment on it. Everybody 
seemed to attack it as to hearing; but on 
the principle of acoustics he could not un- 
derstand how one man talking on his legs 
could be heard when there were a hundred 
others about him talking on their heads’ 
antipodes. The House which they were 
then in, he believed was as good a one as 
they could have; but he had no knowledge 
to guide him as to whether the New House 
was a good one or not. He thought that 
it would be better not to appoint a Com- 
mittee, but to leave the responsibility on 
the Government. 

Mr. AGLIONBY was quite sure that if 
the hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
had attended to the terms of his hon. 
Friend’s notice, which was on the Votes, 
he would have given the Motion his sup- 
port. The question before the House was 
for a Committee of Inquiry, and he denied 
that the responsibility rested with the Go- 
vernment. The responsibility fell on the 
House, and they ought not to shrink from 
it. Ifthe papers promised would give the 
information required, he would advise his 
hon. Friend to withdraw his Motion; but 


the information that was wanted could only 


be elicited by a Committee. He would 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer whe- 
ther he could tell the House, within half a 
million, what sums had already been paid, 
and what liabilities had been incurred ? 
The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER entreated the House to wait until 
the return which he had promised was pro- 
duced. In one of the returns laid on the 
table towards the end of the last Session, 
it was stated the total expenditure upon 
the New Houses up to May, 1849, was 
938,000/., and certainly not more than 
100,0007. had been expended on it since 
that time. It would be found, if hon. Gen- 
tlemen would wait for further information, 
that the great portion of the incurred ex- 
penditure had taken place in consequence 
of the demands for additional aceommoda- 
tion which had been recommended by Com- 
mittees of both Houses, and by the Woods 
and Forests. 
Sir R. PEEL thought that a useful and 
practical Committee might be appointed, 
- after they had sat in the New House four 
or five days, to consider what further ac- 
commodation was required in it, and also 
the cost of any such alterations as might 
be deemed desirable. Such Committee 
could state what steps it was desirable to 
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take to avoid the risk which he feared 
might arise of Members not being able to 
hear comfortably in the New House. Great 
care must be taken to see what would be 
the cost of any alteration which might be 
made, such for instance as an extension of 
the side galleries. As to an investigation 
into what had been the cause of the past 
expenditure, he did not think it would be 
attended with any great advantage, and if 
they appointed a Committee of Taste to 
superintend the future progress of the 
building, it would be found to be perfeetly 
incompetent, and they would lose the ad- 
vantages which they might attain by such 
a Committee as he had suggested. 

Question put, “‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the Ques. 
tion.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 85; Noes 
55: Majority 30. 

Resolution agreed to. 


LORD LIEUTENANCY ABOLITION 
(IRELAND) BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL moved that this 
Bill be read a Second Time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Mr. GRATTAN hoped that Ministers 
would abandon this measure, which, ac- 
cording to report, was not viewed with fa- 
vour by individuals in high positions con- 
nected with the Government. The Legis- 
lature had no right to pass a Bill for abo- 
lishing the office of Lord Lieutenant. The 
office was guaranteed to Ireland by the 
treaty of union between the two countries. 
The people of Ireland were as much en- 
titled to have their Lord Lieutenant as 
the people of England were to have 
their Lord Chancellor. The law officers 
of the Crown had not attempted to answer 
the legal objection which was taken to 
the abolition of the office. That the peo- 
ple of Ireland were opposed to the removal 
of the Lord Lieutenancy was apparent from 
the circumstance, that whilst many peti- 
tions had been presented against the mea- 
sure, not one had been presented in favour 
of it. It had been expected that an im- 
portant petition from Dublin would that 
evening have been presented against the 
Bill by one of the Lord Mayors of that 
city; but it would appear that now there 
were two Lord Mayors of Dublin neither 
of them could come to London. Thestate 
of public feeling in Ireland with respect to 
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this Abolition Bill might be inferred from a 
declaration recently made by a gentleman 
who had hitherto been a supporter of the 
Government, who said, ‘“‘I am not a re- 
pealer, I am a rebel; for the Government 
is driving us to madness.” It was the 
fashion now to assert that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant had nothing to do; but the time 
had been when Ministers stated in that 
House that his duties were most onerous. 
Ireland had been deprived of her nobility 
and gentry, and now it was proposed to de- 
prive her of her Lord Lieutenant. Do that, 
and how would you govern the country ? 
The Marquess of Wellesley once said to 
him, “If things continue to go on as 
they do at present, Ireland will be go- 
verned either by the mob or by the mili- 
tary.” That declaration was made as 
the Marquess was leaving his Council of 
State in Dublin at two o’clock in the mor- 
ning—a proof, by the way, that the Lord 
Lieutenant had some business to occupy 
his attention, and if further evidence 


upon that point were desired, it would 
be found in the Earl of Clarendon’s let- 
ter upon the table of the House, describing 
the measures adopted for preserving the 
peace of the country after the suppression 


of what he must be allowed to term the 
mock rebellion two years ago. It was a 
significant fact that this Bill was warmly 
supported by the party which was sup- 
posed to have looked with approbation on 
that insurrectionary movement. The noble 
Lord at the head of the Government must 
believe the people of Ireland to be a mere 
besotted race if he supposed that they 
could possibly regard this as an advan- 
tageous measure. One of the most objec- 
tionable provisions of the Bill was the 
transferring to Her Majesty the power 
now possessed by the Lord Lieutenant of 
issuing proclamations. Why, the Irish 
people were born under proclamations, they 
lived under proclamations, and under pro- 
clamations they died, and were buried. 
But how were these proclamations to reach 
Ireland from Downing-street? They must 
resort not merely to the parachute, but to 
the electric telegraph itself. Did the noble 
Lord think that the people of Ireland would 
submit to this? The noble Lord did not 
know of what kind of spirit those people 
were. When he (Mr. Grattan) was a 
young man, he could have adopted means 
of agitation under such a law which would 
have upset any Ministry of the day. He 
would refer to a reply of the Earl of Cla- 
tendon in answer to @ memorial that was 
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presented to him, which would at once 
show the advantage Ireland must derive 
from having a man high in authority on 
the spot to superintend the administration 
of justice in that country. In the case of 
certain individuals who had been transport- 
ed from Ireland, an address was presented 
to the Lord Lieutenant in their favour, and 
particularly requesting that those indivi- 
duals should not be treated with severity. 
The Earl of Clarendon, being on the spot, 
knowing the circumstances of the case, and 
being satisfied that the safety of society 
was secure, made this reply :— 

“T fully appreciate the motives of humanity 
which have dictated your address, and in reply, 
I am at present only able to assure you that the 
Government in the performance of its duties can 
have no other desire than that justice should be 
administered without any degree of severity be- 
yond that which the interest of society de- 
mands.” 

That was a proper, an honourable, and a 
constitutional reply. Now, one of those in- 
dividuals who was so transported to Maria 
Island, was a gentleman whose friendship 
he had long had the honour to enjoy. 
How had the humane treatment so strongly 
recommended by the Earl of Clarendon 
been carried out towards that individual ? 
Mr. Smith O’Brien had 501. forwarded to 
him, and he wished to purchase some tea, 
but he was prevented doing so; he wanted 
to read the papers, but that privilege was 
denied him; he was anxious to take exer- 
cise, but that he was not allowed to do 
without being constantly accompanied by 
some official person; in short, they would 
not allow him to expend any portion of the 
501., either in a way conducive to his 
health or to his amusement. Such was 
the treatment Mr. Smith O’Brien experi- 
enced at Maria Island. Such was the 
humanity of the generous mind of the Earl 
of Clarendon, in Dublin, on the one hand, 
and such the inhumanity of the officials at 
Downing-street, on the other. But, in the 
ease of the administration of justice at 
home—suppose a man tried in Ireland on 
a Thursday, sentenced on a Saturday to 
death, and the execution of that sentence 
to be carried into effect on the following 
Monday. In such a case what appeal 
could be made to the Government in Down- 
ing-street to arrest that sentence? Was 
it not clear that instead of having justice 
promoted by the transferring of the crim- 
inal administration from Dublin to London, 
the risk would be incurred of the people of 
Ireland receiving no justice at all? But 
there were many other difficulties in the 
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way of this measure. The Bill would bring 
a number of onerous duties on Her Majesty 
which she would never be able to discharge. 
Without intending to make the assertion 
himself, it certainly was generally supposed 
that the creation of this fourth Secretary 
of State was a job, and that it was for the 
purpose of giving increased power and in- 
fluence to the Crown. He would request 
the House, at all events, to consider whe- 
ther it was not calculated to have that 
effect. His own opinion was that it would 
not only very largely increase the expense 
of the government of Ireland, but that it 
would increase most formidably the power 
of the Sovereign. The effect of the mea- 
sure would be to desolate Ireland. If the 
Lord Lieutenant were removed, the landed 
gentry, who were already too few in that 
country, would immediately depart from it, 
and those whose welfare they ought to pro- 
mote would be left entirely without re- 
source. What was the condition of Ire- 
land, even now? From his own personal 


observation he could declare that it was 
getting worse and worse every year. He 
had, within the last few months, visited 
the north of Ireland, not having been in 
that part of the country for six years pre- 
viously, and there he saw the people in the 


greatest state of wretchedness and misery. 
A Mr. Mauleverer had been recently mur- 
dered, and great indignation had been ex- 
pressed of the management of the estates 
under that gentleman; but what was the 
fact? Talk of Irish landlords neglecting 
their duty! Why, the manner in which 
English landlords managed their Irish 
estates was a disgrace to the name of Eng- 
land. The hon. Member for Manchester, 
in one of his philosophical dissertations on 
free trade, thought it proper to give a de- 
scription of the character of Irish trade; 
and observed that the exports from Ireland 
consisted now of Irishmen only; who went 
abroad, not to found flourishing colonies in 
amity with the mother country, but that as 
soon as they planted their feet on a foreign 
shore, wherever it might be, it was their 
boast that they harboured a feeling of un- 
abated hostility to this country. These 
words of the hon. Member for Manchester 
were received with cries of ‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 
and cheers. Now, that in England a body 
of English labourers should have cheered 
the hon. Member on making such a state- 
ment as that, was to him very surprising, 
and he could attribute it but to one cause 
alone. There was in the English labourer 
an innate love of justice. They knew that 
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no Government would dare to treat Eng. 
lishmen as they had treated the Irish, 
That was the meaning of the cheer; and 
so far it was a proper cheer of caution, He 
once attempted to allude to a difference 
between America and this country, and he 
was sneered at; but he had heard this Seg. 
sion a like allusion made by an English. 
man, and it was received with decorum, 
He could assert that a proposition, and that 
not very long ago, had been made to send 
70,000 men from America to Ireland. He 
had himself, when in France not many 
years ago, been offered to Jand in Ireland 
30,000 men from that country. But he 
was a loyal citizen, and he would never in- 
vite the Americans over to his country, 
though in five days a communication could 
be effected by the Viceroy—he meant, not 
the Viceroy of Dublin, but the steamer 
from Galway Bay — with the American 
shores. He had once declared that he 
never would sharpen his sword but on one 
side, and that was as a loyal subject and in 
support of the constitution ; but now so 
stricken down and doomed had his country 
become by the insane policy of the Ministers 
of this country, he would not sharpen his 
sword on either side, but would leave 
the Government to fight out their battle 
by themselves. [Mr. Rorsuck: Tant 
mieux.| Tant mieux, said the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. It might well 
be, so much the better for him, for a very 
little sword would soon cut him in two. 
He must say that, after nearly 25 years of 
intimate connexion with England, and 
after upwards of 50 years’ strict observ- 
ance of public affairs in Ireland, he was as 
much at sea in regard to what was the 
policy of the Government of this country to- 
wards Ireland as ever he was in the ear- 
liest days of his life. No set of Ministers 
had had the spirit to act boldly towards 
that country. In all their measures they 
had halted half way. What had been 
their policy in regard to the Church? 
They had abolished ten bishops—a mea 
sure of which he had never approved, but 
they had made no provision whatever for 
the real working clergy of the Church. 
Then, how had they dealt with absen- 
tecism? For years men living in London 
had been receiving vast sums from their 
estates in Ireland, leaving those estates 
and the people living on them to be man- 
aged and eared for by others. Could such 
a system last? It might last his day, for 
he was old; but would it last with the 
young men who were now growing Up. 
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What did those young men say now of the 
system which the British Ministers were 
pursuing ? Why, they declared that so 
thoroughly did they detest that system 
that there was not one man amongst them 
who would draw his sword for that Ministry 
to-morrow. They were giving constitutions 
to the colonies, to Australia, New Zealand, 
and the Cape of Good Hope; why would 
they not give a constitution to Ireland? It 
was because the young men who were their 
ublic writers in that country, and who 
gladly earned their money, were deceiving 
them. Therefore it was that he condemn- 
ed the removal of the Lord Lieutenant, 
because he knew how easily the Ministers 
were deceived. The present system of 
government in Ireland was demoralising 
the people; a general apathy was coming 
over them. But bad government was not 
only demoralising them, it was sending 
them by thousands and tens of thousands 
away from the country altogether. The 
people would not remain init. Repeal was 
once the question, but you refused it. You 
would not give King, Lords, and Com- 
mons to Ireland. But what was now the 
question? It was not repeal, it was sepa- 
ration. 408,000 individuals had left Ire- 
land within the last three years. That 
was separation; but there was not only 
separation, there was war. Here, then, 
they had a pretty state of affairs. There 
was a quarrel between the different mem- 
bers of the Church, where they had bap- 
tim without regeneration—sin without re- 
mission; while, again, there was marriage 
without regard to blood; and, lastly, there 
was in Ireland separation without repeal. 
It appeared to him that the proceedings of 
the Government would involve Ireland in 
conflicts which would be interminable, un- 
less, indeed, they were terminated by the 
good sense of the House and the spirit of 
justice and humanity which ought to in- 
fluence the Ministerial benches. The truth 
was, the hard work of legislating for Ire- 
land had killed Ministers of State as well as 
Members of Parliament, and the decima- 
tion would go on so long as we approached 
the task in our present spirit. England 
took away Ireland’s nobility and gentry, 
and supplied their place by 40,000 soldiers 
and 10,000 police. He appealed to that 
spirit of humanity which ought to animate 
the Government and Parliament not to per- 
mit the errors of Ireland to perpetuate her 
misery and degradation. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
Word “now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
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tion to add the words “upon this day six 
months.” 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, he was 
unwilling to give a silent vote on so im- 
portant a question. He felt sure of this, 
that things in Ireland would never be in 
a satisfactory state—that Ireland never 
would cease to be England’s difficulty— 
until a complete change was made both in 
the system of legislation and of adminis- 
tration in that country. [Cheers.] He 
need scarcely say the meaning in which he 
used those words was different from the 
sense in which probably the hon. Members 
opposite, and especially the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield, who had 
cheered him, understood him. What he 
meant was, that the system of legislation 
as regards Ireland should be so assimilated 
with that of England, that English Mem- 
bers would be actuated by precisely the 
same motives and feelings in legislating 
for Ireland as they were when legislating 
for England. He was far from saying or 
meaning that Englishmen were at all in- 
different as regarded Ireland: quite the 
contrary; but so long as the system of 
legislation and the laws were so different 
—and he was sorry to say the differences 
were widening every day—it was impossi- 
ble for English Members, engaged as they 
were with English legislation, to bring to 
bear upon Ireland that sound practical 
good sense, and those habits of business, 
which were eminently the characteristic of 
Englishmen ; and when he spoke of ad- 
ministration, what he meant was, that the 
administration of affairs in Ireland should 
be on the principles of the British consti- 
tution—on those principles which were 
recognised as the only ones on which the 
conduct of affairs could be carried on in 
England—namely, that the law should be 
made and held paramount; that the rights 
of property should be maintained; and 
that the legislation and administration 
should be conducted for the good of the 
community, and not from any party or 
political motives. He had hoped that the 
noble Lord would have propounded some 
such policy as this: and as a part of 
such policy, he (Mr. Hamilton) would have 
supported him in the Bill before the House. 
He had watched anxiously the speech of 
the noble Lord, and he was unable to dis- 
cover any indication of such a policy: on 
the contrary, the Bill itself, and nearly 
every Government Bill that had been laid 
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on the table this year, indicated a different 
policy. In all there was a tendency to 
centralise, and a jealousy of the local 
authorities. The Bill for the abolition of 
the Lord Lieutenancy increases the power 
of the Poor Law Commissioners — the 
Petty Sessions Bill contained most absurd 
provisions indicative of their policy—the 
magistrates were not of themselves even 
allowed to fix the day for petty sessions, 
or a place for keeping their books without 
the consent of the Government. Would 
such a thing be tolerated in England? In 
the same way the Medical Charities Bill 
was full of the centralisation principle. It 
seemed from the measures of Government 
that Ireland was henceforth to be ruled by 
boards. The Poor Law Commissioners, 
the Board of Works, the Board of Health, 
were to be her governors. Now, he did 
not hesitate to say that the abolition of 
the Lord Lieutenant—except as a part of 
a new policy and of a new system on Eng- 
lish principles-——would be an injury instead 
of an advantage. There could be no 
doubt it would injure Dublin and its mer- 
eantile interests. It would give increased 


political power to the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, who, with the Privy Council, 
would constitute the local government. 


He thought there were many objections to 
that. Again, how was the patronage to 
be dispensed? Already, there were com- 
plaints of the disposition of patronage by 
the Government in Downing-street as re- 
garded Irishmen. The right hon. Baronet 
opposite the Member for Harwich had 
taken offence at some observations that 
were made some time ago as regards pat- 
ronage in his department. It was not 
intended to blame him in particular, but it 
was quite notorious, and was strongly felt 
in Ireland, that in foreign appointments, 
and in India and the colonies, Irishmen 
did not receive their fair share. THe (Mr. 
Hamilton) had made out a list of one 
department ; there were twenty-two colo- 
nial bishops and forty dignitaries ; as far 
as he could discover, not one of them was 
an Irishman. These evils would be aggra- 
vated by the removal of the Lord Lieuten- 
ant. He also thought the time and man- 
ner of bringing forward the measure was 
improper. So important a measure involy- 
ing so great a change in the constitution of 
Ireland, ought to have been announced 
formally in the Queen’s Speech. Public 
attention would thus have been directed to 
it in the proper and constitutional manner. 
For these reasons, having given the sub- 
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ject his best consideration, he felt bound 
to record his vote against the second read. 
ing of the Bill. 

Mr. M. O'CONNELL expected that 
some Member of the Government would 
have favoured the House with a few 
reasons for the necessity of passing this 
Bill. Failing that, however, he was driven 
to look at the arguments adduced on the 
occasion of the first reading. The main 
argument appeared to be, that there had 
been abuses connected with the office in 
former times, and that the parties holding 
it had been abused in all times. He was 
not there to deny that there had been in. 
justice and maladministration by Lord 
Lieutenants; but the argument, if it were 
worth anything, went not only against all 
offices, but all governments also. The Bill 
left the Privy Council and the Lord Chan. 
cellor of Ireland to carry on the executive; 
so that, whilst they were going in Eng- 
land to separate the judicial functions of 
the Lord Chancellor from his Parliament. 
ary functions, in Ireland they were going 
to superadd to his judicial functions the 
duties of the Lord Lieutenant. Another 
argument in favour of this Bill had been 
founded on a reference to Scotland. The 
cases, however, were not parallel; for, in 
the Union with Scotland, the Chureh of 
the people had been left as the established 
Church of the realm; whilst in Ireland the 
Church of the few had been made all-do- 
minant. With all those abuses standing 
before their eyes, and patent to all the 
world, the Ministers of the Crown con- 
tinued to tell the House that the cases of 
Ireland and of Scotland were alike. They 
continued to tell Parliament that the 
case of Scotland was a precedent that 
might be quoted in favour of the measure 
which they now proposed for removing the 
Lord Lieutenant from Ireland. It might 
be all very well for them to talk of Scot- 
land, but they left the government of that 
country to Scotchmen; they never sent a 
spendthrift there to rule the people, nor 4 
political adventurer. The people of Ireland 
never had the nomination of their own 
Lord Lieutenant; they, on the contrary, 
were obliged to take whomsoever the Eng- 
lish Government for the time being thought 
proper to send. Now, in the course of the 
present discussion, they had heard much of 
the evils attendant upon, and supposed to 
be inseparable from, the administration of 
the government of Ireland by a Lord Lieu- 
tenant. But he maintained that those 
evils were not inseparable from the ancient 
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ractice of ruling Ireland by means of a 
Viceroy. The present system was the 
abuse of the institution; and, though the 
remark might be old, it was not the less 
just, that no argument against the legiti- 
mate use of anything ought to be derived 
from its abuse. He would say to the pre- 
sent Ministers of the Crown, ‘* Reform 
the abuse, and give to Ireland the benefit 
of that reform.’’ He could supply to the 
House many instances in which the pre- 
sence of a Lord Lieutenant in Ireland had 
been of the highest value and importance, 
not merely in maintaining order within the 
limits of the kingdom, but in preserving 
the empire intact. In 1745, when Prince 
Charles Edward landed in Scotland, and 
advanced at the head of his followers as 
far as Derby, the Earl of Chesterfield was 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; and at 
that critical moment what kept the Catho- 
lies from rising on behalf of the exiled 
family? Nothing but the politic character 
of the Earl of Chesterfield, and the pro- 
found knowledge of human nature which 
he possessed. That wise and able man 
soothed the discontents of the people, and 
alleviated the mischiefs produced by former 
Governments in Ireland; there was, there- 
fore, no rising there simultaneously with 
the rising in Scotland. He never, in his 
own person, had occasion to transact much 
business with the Lord Lieutenant; offici- 
ally he knew but little of that functionary; 
no one, however, could be acquainted with 
events occurring in Ireland, and not know 
that, in proposing this measure, the Go- 
vernment were striking the first blow 
against the connexion subsisting between 
the two countries. It appeared to him 
searcely possible that the Government of 
Ireland could be safely and efficiently car- 
ried on unless there was always to be found 
on the spot an eminent public officer, in- 
vested with full powers, and prepared to 
exercise those powers. He knew that Mi- 
nisters would tell him that they, by the 
present Bill, gave those powers to the 
fourth Secretary of State in Downing- 
street, and that the improved facilities of 
communication rendered such an officer 
quite competent to the task of governing 
Ireland; but surely that wonderful ease of 
transit was equally available in Dublin as 
in London, and the fourth Secretary of 
State would possess no advantage denied to 
the Lord Lieutenant. He desired now to 
come to the argument founded upon the 
economy of the proposed change. The hon. 
Member for Montrose had often brought 
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the subject under their notice, but he had 
rested his arguments chiefly on the ground 
of economy. Now, nothing could be more 
manifest than that it would not effect the 
saving which the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose anticipated. His opinion, deliberately 
adopted, was, that they would effect no 
saving whatever by the removal of the 
Lord Lieutenant ; and they would prevent 
the spending of a certainly small sum— 
only 54,0007. a year—in the capital of 
Ireland. There would, he repeated, be no 
saving to the united kingdom, but a great 
loss to Ireland individually. Unless the 
Government could show a very great saving, 
he should continue to hold the opinion that 
the sum expended in Ireland, however 
small, was a great loss to that country; 
and that the empire at large was deeply 
injured by the increasing centralisation of 
all the powers of Government in this me- 
tropolis. 

Cotoxe. DUNNE thought that the Irish 
Members had derived no encouragement 
from the debate which should induce them 
to draw tighter the bonds between the two 
countries. On the last night of the de- 
bate, one of the Secretaries of State was 
left to answer the charges made by hon. 
Members as best he could ; and this night 
the noble Lord, trusting to a majority in 
that House, and to the newspapers which 
vilified the motives of his opponents, had 
taken off his hat, and asked them to 
abolish the office of Viceroy of Ireland. 
He protested against this measure. It 
was fifty years since centralisation had 
been attempted, and during that fifty years 
Great Britain had attained a high pinnacle 
of glory. What advantage had, during 
the same time, accrued to Ireland, who 
shared in those conquests by sea and land 
which rendered England great? The 
Irish Members, being but one to five in 
that House, could do nothing but protest 
against their legislation. In the year ’98, 
Ireland owed but nine millions and a half 
—she now owed one hundred and thirty- 
four millions and a half; and how was this 
incurred ? By wars in acquiring those co- 
lonies by which England enriched himself. 
Their trade to the colonies had scarcely 
increased since the Union. Before that 
period, there were Peers and commoners 
residing in Dublin. One hundred Peers 
had residences there, and now he knew of 
but one, and so depreciated had house pro- 
perty in that city become, that some 
houses which had been mortgaged for 


20,0007. were lately sold for 5,000/. Their 
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taxes were increased, their trade was de- 
pressed, and, by the repeal of the corn 
laws, their agriculture had suffered; in 
return for which they had got free trade, 
which was no free trade except to the fo- 
reigner. The noble Lord at the head of 
the Government had stated that it was not 
the intention of the Government to remove 
the law courts from Dublin. This would 
come to pass in time, and they should not 
trust the assertions of a Minister, for no 
Minister could answer for the acts of his 
successor. In 1846, when there had been 
a discussion on this same subject, the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth had declared, not that it would be 
impossible to remove the Lord Lieutenant 
from Ireland, but ‘‘ that it must be done 
with the will and the wish of all the Irish 
people.”” The people did not wish it: he, 
as one of their representatives, protested 
against it. It was alleged, as two reasons 
for abolishing the office, that Lords Lieu- 
tenant governed by corruption, and that 
libels were heaped on their characters. 
The corruption was derived from the foun- 
tain-head in Downing-street ; and as to 
the other reason, a governor of Ireland 
should be above libel. To proper censure 


he might be liable; and a fear of public 


opinion being unfavourable to him, would 
be the best motive for inducing him to 
govern with justice. He had lately noticed, 
with great surprise, an article in a paper 
remarkable for its aptitude at cooking sta- 
tistics, and also as enjoying the confidence 
of the Government—the Economist— 
showing the rapid prosperity of Ireland. 
Nothing was more calculated to mislead 
public opinion than such paragraphs, in 
papers supposed to be clothed in official 
authority; and he was sure that the paper 
in question had no such authority for mak- 
ing the statements, which were a tissue 
of misrepresentations. Such statements 
might be taken as a specimen of the kind 
of information upon which the people of 
England were expected to form a correct 
opinion upon Irish affairs. The hon. and 
gallant Member for Middlesex had ridi- 
culed what he called the mock royalty of 
the Lord Lieutenaney. But if this was an 
objection, it was an objection which ap- 
plied wherever a Viceroy existed. If the 
Lord Lieutenancy be done away—if the 
people of Ireland—the most loyal people 
upon the face of the earth—are to be de- 
prived of the presence of a representative 
of their Sovereign in Dublin—let an as- 
surance be given, as far as an assurance 
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can be given on such a subject, that the 
presence of the Sovereign Herself may be 
occasionally depended upon. The right 
hon. Member for Tamworth, when arguing, 
in 1846, against the abolition of the Lord 
Lieutenancy, stated most truly that one of 
the effects would be to increase the amount 
of absenteeism. He (Colonel Dunne) was 
of opinion that the same result would in. 
evitably follow from the adoption of the 
present measure, and that it would increase 
the plague spot of Ireland instead of re. 
moving it. He thought it would be far 
wiser to pass laws to discourage and pre. 
vent absenteeism, rather than to promote 
it. For the reasons enumerated, he would 
give every opposition in his power to the 
progress of the Bill, and, in doing so, he 
considered he was acting a consistent and 
honest part towards Ireland. 

Mr. ROEBUCK might ask what was 
the real question before the House, because 
from the multitudinous array of arguments 
which had been brought forward, one could 
hardly believe but that they were engaged 
in a general debate, not only upon the 
measures of the present year, as regarded 
Ireland, but of every year since the union 
of the two kingdoms. It was psoposed by 
the Bill before the House that the office 
of Lord Lieutenant in Ireland should cease 
to exist; and therefore the question before 
them was—whether that was an alteration 
which would be for the benefit of the people 
of Ireland? The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University of 
Dublin said he wished to see the Govern- 
ment of Ireland so like the Government of 
England, that nobody could distinguish the 
one from the other. In that case they 
would find in Ireland counties and boroughs 
governing themselves exactly as they did 
in England, and the same system in every 
respect in operation; but then the hon. and 
learned Gentleman desired that there should 
be in Dublin an officer called the Lord 
Lieutenant. Now, what did that Lord 
Lieutenant do for Ireland? He asked 
those who contended for the existence of 
that functionary, to point out, not by refer- 
ences to past history, but to the present 
state of Ireland, what benefit was conferred 
upon that country by his presence there ! 
He denied that there was any hostility on 
the part of the English people to Ireland. 
Those who said there was, could not point 
out a single effect of legislation since the 
beginning of the Reformed Parliament, 
except one Act, in which there had been 
expressed any hostile feeling towards Ire- 
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It had been said England ruined 
the manufacturers of Ireland. That he 
acknowledged ; but when? Were they 
to look back upon the page of history with- 
out reference to the circumstances that 
then governed men, and ask if the English 
Parliament, in the reign of William III. 
in that of Anne, or of George III. or even 
of George 1V. could be contrasted with 
the present House of Commons? Let any 
one point out the Act injurious to the ma- 
nufacturers of Ireland passed in the present 
day? [An Hon. Memper: The abolition 
of the corn law.] An hon. Member spoke 
of the corn laws. Now, what was the fact? 
The English people provided money during 
the famine, and it went to buy foreign 
corn abroad to feed the Irish people; and 
yet they had been charged with sending 
their money abroad, and not thinking of 
the people of Ireland. Could there be a 
more senseless complaint than that? And 
he was ready to maintain that, whatever 
might be the case with Irish landlords, 
the abolition of the corn laws had been an 
inestimable boon to the great mass of the 
Irish people. But, the question recurred, 
what had Ireland received from its mock 
Royalty? They were told that it was the 
means of bringing up to Dublin Irish gen- 
tlemen and ladies to go through an imita- 
tion of what took place in St. James’s ; 
and then they were further told that there 
had been a rapid diminution of property in 
Dublin. But had not all this poverty been 
created during the existence of a Lord 
Lieutenant, and were they likely to be 
worse after his removal? If the office were 
abolished, would not the Secretary for Ire- 
land be seen in that House with full power 
and responsibility, ready to answer at that 
table for every act and deed he committed ? 
But at present he shrouded himself under 
the covers of divided authority in Ireland. 
To take an illustration from the poor-law 
in this country, formerly there were con- 
stant complaints and universal discontent 
with the working of that law; but from the 
time that the board was changed, and one 
Commissioner brought into that House, the 
rule was, a fault found a fault answered, 
discontent and dissatisfaction disappeared, 
and perfect contentment followed. In the 
same way when the Secretary for Ireland 
was made really responsible, they would 
find him with not half of the government, 
but the whole of the government in his 
hands, and the Irish Members able to deal 
with him in his place. He asked wherein, 
after this alteration, was the possibility of 


Jand. 
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evil to Ireland? The only objection was, 
that the Court would be withdrawn from 
Dublin, and that the shopkeepers would 
thereby suffer; but was that an argument 
which ought to influence the House? He 
hoped that by breaking down the petty in- 
trigue which characterised the present 
state of things they would give the Govern- 
ment of Ireland an imperial character, and, 
by making it imperial, promote the inter- 
ests of England and Ireland under the 
same system of a free and liberal adminis- 
tration of public affairs. 

Mr. CONOLLY, in supporting the Bill, 
expressed a wish that the hon. and learn- 
ed Member for Sheffield had, in doing the 
same thing, rested his arguments more on 
the real points of the question before the 
House, and indulged less in those person- 
alities, of which, he regretted to say, he 
made too liberal use. He (Mr. Conolly) 
thought that the abolition of this office 
could fairly be argued on grounds of na- 
tional policy; and that it was for the in- 
terest of Ireland at large that the office 
should be done away with. There ap- 
peared to be no real ground of opposition 
offered to the measure, but that of the 
city of Dublin; and, such being the case, 
he thought it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to persevere with it. It was an old 
and acknowledged maxim, that union was 
strength; and it was on the principle that 
the union between England and Ireland 
was for the benefit of the imperial consti- 
tution that that union was originally pro- 
moted by Mr. Pitt. He believed, there- 
fore, that they were only carrying out Mr. 
Pitt’s policy in removing this last obstacle 
to the real union of the two kingdoms. 
On that ground, he supported the mea- 
sure. He believed it was a measure for 
the benefit of Ireland, for whose welfare 
and future good government he considered 
it was of great importance that they should 
have in that House a responsible Irish See- 
rectary. 

Mr. GROGAN considered it as some- 
what remarkable that on a Bill of such im- 
portance as that then before them—a Bill 
for the abolishing an office which had ex- 
isted in Ireland for centuries—no Member 
of the Cabinet should, up to that moment, 
have addressed the House. The first per- 
son to speak in favour of it was the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield, a Gen- 
tleman whose arguments were easily an- 
swered. That hon. Gentleman, and the 
hon. Member for Donegal, were the only 
persons to support the Bill. The hon. and 
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learned Member for Sheffield desired to 
abolish the office of Lord Lieutenant on 
the ground that they would have a respon- 
sible Secretary in that House. Why, that 
might be attained by having the Secretary 
for Ireland a Member of the Cabinet—that 
which the present Irish Secretary was not; 
but that the preceding Irish Secretaries had 
been. There was, then, no necessity for 
making this change, and in so doing abol- 
ishing an office, when it was notorious that 
the Irish people were induced to support 
the Union on the promise that a Lord Lieu- 
tenant should be continued. The hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield boasted of 
what the Reform Parliament had done for 
Ireland. He (Mr. Grogan) said that the 
policy pursued by that Parliament—he said 
nothing of its motives—had been most in- 
jurious in its consequences to Ireland. The 
trade of Ireland had been destroyed, upon 
an application from the Parliament here 
to that effect. The woollen trade had been 
so destroyed; but the hon. and learned 
Gentleman said that no such thing could 
occur at the present day. What was the 
fact? That which was the only trade of 


Ireland—its agriculture—was annihilated; 
and this happened for the benefit of the 


manufacturing interests here, who deemed 
it to be very convenient to increase their 
foreign trade. He asked them what sin- 
gle interest of Ireland had been benefited 
by their legislation? Let the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield show him 
one class in Ireland that had been bene- 
fited by their legislation. He (Mr. Grogan) 
could point to many that had been injured 
by it. That which they complained of in 
Ireland was the system of centralisation— 
the system which promoted absenteeism 
from Ireland; and the noble Lord’s argu- 
ment in favour of his Bill went to show 
that the evil would be extended still further 
by this Bill. The policy for establishing a 
fourth Secretary of State was more than 
doubtful; and as to their policy, it was 
proved by the fact that in the short space 
of three years not less than 500,000 acres 
of wheat land had been thrown out of cul- 
tivation. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that the hon. 
Member who had just sat down seemed 
surprised that no Member of the Govern- 
ment had yet risen in defence of the mea- 
sure now before the House. But the hon. 
Gentleman, and those who preceded him, 
could not, he thought, fail to perceive that 
the Government had taken the usual course; 
and that after introducing the measure, 
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and stating the reasons which had induced 
the Government to bring it forward, they 
had been waiting, on the second reading, 
to hear what objections could be urged 
against it. Having waited, therefore, he 
found from hon. Gentlemen that in fact the 
objections which they had to urge were 
not directed against the present measure; 
but, whether they were good or bad, wero 
almost all directed against legislation by 
Parliament for the united kingdom, and 
if these objections were good for anything, 
they tended, not to maintain a Lord Lieu. 
tenant in Ireland, but to repeal the Union, 
One of the topics on which the hon. Gen. 
tlemon dwelt, namely, the repeal of the 
corn laws, which the hon. and gallant 
Member for Portarlington said had been 
most injurious to Ireland, was not connect- 
ed in any way with the maintenance of the 
Lord Lieutenant. The decision for a re- 
peal of the corn laws was come to bya 
Parliament of the united kingdom; and 
unless there had been a Parliament sitting 
in Dublin, that Act was sure to have pass- 
ed, whether there was a Lord Lieutenant 
or not. The arguments which hon. Gen- 
tlemen had used, in some cases unceremo- 
niously, had put them, not in the situation 
of objectors to the removal of the Lord 
Lieutenant, but of repealers of the legis- 
lative Union. He would not now enter 
into the question of the injuries said to 
have been inflicted on Ireland by William 
III.; he gave up William III. to those 
Gentlemen who had been pleased to at- 
tack him, and abandoned his memory 
altogether. The question at present be- 
fore the House was that of the mainte- 
nance or abolition of the office of Lord 
Lieutenant. Hon. Gentlemen seemed to 
think that, by pronouncing a single word, 
they uttered the condemnation of a mea- 
sure which the Government had brought 
forward after considerable deliberation. 
They said that the measure tended to 
‘** centralisation’’—a word now in very 
common use. There were occasions when 
that word was properly used, as when local 
powers were proposed to be transferred to 
the central Government; it might be ar- 
gued, whether rightly or wrongly, that 
these local powers ought to be preserved, 
and that such centralisation should not 
take place. With respect to the Imperial 
parts of administration, he had never heard 
any one deny, unless there were imsuper- 
able objections to it, that it was desirable 
to have the Government in one place, 80 
that persons in different departments might 
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readily confer with each other—that Min-| ate authority in that country; for if the 
jsters might easily communicate with their Lord Lieutenant was known to be favour- 
Colleagues, so that they might be enabled able to one of these parties, it gave rise to 
to form their measures in such a way as| great hostility on the part of the other 
was calculated to promote the general wel- party, and thus it proved most injurious to 
fare of the empire. These were advan- the general administration of the country. 
tages which he believed no one had denied. | He did not wish to repeat to the House 
The objection hitherto urged against the what he said on that occasion; but there 
adoption of such a measure as the present, | were instances which must be in the recol- 
was the time that was consumed in making lection of all. Such, for instance, as the 
communications with Ireland. This argu- hostility manifested towards the Govern- 
ment might have been of a valid character ment of the Marquess of Normanby by a 
formerly; and at present, with regard to great part of the nobility and gentry of 
particular parts of the empire, it was of a | Ireland; and, on the other hand, the hos- 
binding character. With regard to India | tility shown by large masses of the people 
and Canada, those countries must have a to the administration of a Lord Lieutenant 
local administration ; for it never could | of opposite politics. In such instances, 
happen that they could communicate in| they found party spirit of a far more bitter 
due time with India and Canada in the | nature than it would have been if the ad- 
affairs of these countries. Did this ob-| ministration of affairs had rested in this 
stacle now exist with regard to Ireland? | country. Hon. Members had stated that 
He recollected the time when a Lord Lieu- | a number of gentlemen residing in different 


tenant might be three or four days per-| parts of Ireland went at particular seasons 
forming his journey to Holyhead, and be; to Dublin, in consequence of the Lord 
forty-eight hours more on his voyage to} Lieutenant holding a court there, and that 
Dublin; or even, as had happened, he might | their expenditure in consequence amounted 
be a week at sea. At that time the Go- | toalarge sum. This might, no doubt, be 
vernment might justly say that it could | a very excellent reason for the representa- 
not trust to the winds, or to the chances | tives of Dublin to urge; but if there was 


of the delays of a long journey, and there-;| no court at that place, the gentlemen 
fore they must place a man in Ireland with , would still have their money to spend: 
the power of administering the affairs of | and, for his own part, he believed it would 
that country in his own hands; by those | be more advantageous if they spent it in 
means avoiding the stormy and adverse living on their own estates, than in going 
gales that might impede the intercourse | to a distance to do so. He did not see any 
between the two countries. But now these reason, as the two countries were so close, 
evils had been done away with; and by | for the necessity of having more than one 
means of the progress of mechanical Court, which would be held by the Sove- 
science, they had succeeded in doing that) reign of the united kingdom; nor did he 
which the gods had formerly been called | perceive the necessity of there being a 
upon in vain to do, namely, annihilate | reflection and imitation of Royalty in Dub- 
space and time. Those objections and/| lin. The reason he had just alluded to 
obstacles which formerly were urged no could apply only to Dublin; but, with re- 
longer exist; so that they might now ob-| spect to Cork or Limerick, the Lord Lieu- 
serve the rule, that there should be one! tenant’s court could have no more to do 
general Government for the united king- | with those places than if it was in London. 
dom, which should take upon itself the; The same facilities for communications 
administration of affairs. This was the | from these places would exist with the Se- 
reason for the introduction of the Bill be-| cretary of State in this country as there 
fore the House at the present time. He | now was with the Lord Lieutenant. That 


had stated, on a former occasion, the gen- 
eral reasons and arguments in favour of 
this measure; and he had also stated some 
evils which were connected with the con- 
tinuation of the Lord Lieutenant in Dub- 
lin; and he had hitherto heard no answer 
to them. He had said, he thought that 
party spirit in Ireland, which was generally 
of a very violent and vehement nature, was 
embittered by the continuance of a separ- 
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part of the Bill which he had heard the 
most objected to, but into which he did not 
then wish to enter, was in respect to the 
appointing an additional Secretary of 
State. It was said that it would be much 
better to have but one Secretary of State 
to administer the whole of the internal af- 
fairs of the united kingdom; but when they 
went into Committee on the Bill, he should 
be able to show that there were so many 
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questions of administration relating to Ire- 
land constantly arising, that it was desirable 
there should be a Minister to have this depart- 
ment, and this department only, and who 
should be responsible for its administration. 
The hon. Gentleman who spoke last said, 
that all the advantages which were pro- 
posed to be attained by having this addi- 
tional Secretary of State could be effected 
by the Secretary for Ireland, as the office 
was now constituted, having a seat in the 
Cabinet; but the hon. Gentleman did not 
see the weight of the objection to this, as 
the circumstance was, that the Chief Sec- 
retary was only the Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant. The Cabinet was appointed for 
the whole kingdom, in which the Ministers 
of the several departments had to bring 
forward their different propositions for con- 
sideration in framing instructions for the 
administration of affairs, so that when the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland was sitting in 
the Cabinet, he was giving orders to the 
Lord Lieutenant; but immediately on his 
arrival in Ireland, the Lord Lieutenant was 
his master. This was an anomaly that 
could not be got over, and he believed that 
great inconveniences arose in the adminis- 
tration of Irish affairs, in consequence of 
there not being a person in this country 


who was responsible for that department, 
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of attaining that object. He would refer 
on this point to what he had said on the 
Municipal Corporations Bill for Ireland, 
when he had repeatedly urged upon the 
House his anxious desire that the Irish 
should feel that they enjoyed all the ad- 
vantages and privileges possessed by the 
inhabitants of this part of the united king. 
dom. The hon. and gallant Member for 
Portarlington must excuse him (Lord J, 
Russell) when he referred to the rather ex. 
traordinary language which fell from him 
just after that House had declared that it 
would make a large extension of the fran. 
chise in Ireland, and make it as far as pos- 
sible correspond with the franchise which 
the people of England enjoyed. Whena 
large majority of the House had so recently 
adopted a measure for that purpose, it was 
rather disappointing to hear an hon. Mem- 
ber say that no measures had been brought 
forward by the Government, or supported 
and adopted by that House, which were 
not introduced for the injury of Ireland. 
They had heard a great deal respecting 
ministers’ money, and the evils which arose 
from its being levied in Ireland; and no 
doubt when they met next year, and Her 
Majesty’s Ministers brought forward a mea- 
sure for its abolition, they would be told 
that ministers’ money was a blessing to 


with whom the rest of the Government | 
could communicate from day to day. That | tion on the part of the Government for the 
advantage would be obtained by passing | ruin of Ireland could have induced it to 


Ireland, and that nothing but a determina- 


this measure. They would thus have a| propose such a Bill. Such was the mode 
Minister who would be able directly to con- | in which some Gentlemen argued on the 
fer with his Colleagues on the measures to | affairs of Ireland. This measure had been 
be brought forward, and who would be able | under consideration ever since the Earl of 
to defend either in that or the other House Clarendon had been sent to Ireland; and 
of Parliament the administration of any | last August he (Lord J. Russell) wrote to the 
measures for which he might be respon- | Earl of Clarendon, and having referred tothe 
sible, and could show whether or not he} termination of the famine in 1847, and to 
was pursuing such a course as would afford | there being an end of the perils of 1848, 
satisfaction to Ireland, and at the same | he asked whether he should be justified, in 
time promote the great interests of the | the course of the present Session, in bring- 
empire at large. He believed this change | ing forward a measure for the abolition of 
would tend more and more to make the| the office of the Lord Lieutenant. His 
legislation for Ireland similar to that for | noble Friend after having giyen the most 
England. The hon. Member for the Uni-| mature consideration to the matter, a%- 


versity of Dublin said, if he (Lord J. Rus- | 


sell) had stated that the object of this mea- 


tion for Ireland, so as to make it more in 
harmony with the legislation of this coun- 
try, he should not haye opposed it. Now 
he (Lord J. Russell) thought that it was 
quite unnecessary on his part to make any 


such statement, for he had hardly ever | 





sented to the proposal, and it was in con- 


| sequence, with his advice and counsel, the 
sure was to make a change in the legisla- | 


measure had been brought forward. 

Mr. ANSTEY said, as he, with many 
other hon. Members connected with Ire- 
land, were anxious to address the House 
on this subject, but who had not been for- 
tunate enough to catch the Speaker’s eye, 
he thought it was not too much on his 


spoken on an Irish subject in which he had | part to ask for an adjournment of the de- 
not dwelt on the importance and advantage | bate, notwithstanding the understanding 
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that prevailed during the Session that a 
debate should not be adjourned after the 
Prime Minister had addressed the House. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL would not agree 
to an adjournment. He trusted the very 
useful course which had been adopted dur- 
ing the present Session, of abstaining as 
far as possible from having adjourned de- 
bates, would not be departed from in this 
instance, as the measure would be often 
under discussion in its future stages. 

Mr. T. M‘CULLAGH thought it would 
be better at once to assent to the adjourn- 
ment, as it was desirable that the people 
of Ireland should see that the measure 
had been fully discussed. 

Mr. F. FRENCH observed, that there 
were Members in that House, both Irish 
and English, whose opinions it was most 
desirable to have on this subject. He be- 
lieved the greatest man in England, the 
Duke of Wellington, had not changed his 
opinion as to the inexpediency of such a 
measure as this. He believed also the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth had not changed his opinion on the 
subject; and it was most desirable, before 
they went to a division, that that right 
hon, Gentleman should let the House know 
what he thought of this measure. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘ That 
the debate be now adjourned.” 

The House divided:—Ayes 63; Noes 
188: Majority 125. 

Question again proposed. 

Mr. E. B. ROCHE moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, on the ground that 
the discussion had not commenced before 
half-past eight, and there had not been 
afforded an opportunity of fully considering 
the Bill. 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question 
proposed, ‘* That this House do now ad- 
journ,” 

The O’°GORMAN MAHON seconded 
the Motion, and declared his willingness 
to persevere till six o’clock in the morning 
to gain his point. He thought Irish Mem- 
bers should have an opportunity of stating 
ng opinions upon a Bill of such magni- 
tude, 

Sim R. PEEL said, he had given his 
vote for the adjournment, as he did not 
think it unreasonable that, considering 
only four hours had been appropriated to 
diseuss the second reading of a Bill making 
such a great change in the internal admin- 
istration of Ireland, and many Irish Gen- 
tlemen wished to declare their sentiments 
upon it, there should be another opportu- 





nity for their doing so. At the same time 
that he was desirous of deferring to the 
sense of the majority of the House, and 
was perfectly prepared to state his opinion 
on this Bill, giving however precedence to 
Irish Gentlemen on this subject; yet, as 
he saw the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin University was anxious to deliver 
his opinions, and he (Sir R. Peel) had 
never heard a speech from that hon. and 
learned Gentleman that did not make him 
desirous of hearing him again; and as 
many Irish Members wished also to speak, 
he thought the Motion for an adjournment 
was not unreasonable. 

Lorv J. RUSSELL said, that after 
the division which had just been come to, 
he was ready to consent to the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Debate adjourned till Monday next. 

The House adjourned at a quarter after 
One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 11, 1850. 


Mixvtes.] Pusiic Brrts.—Reported.—Court of 
Chancery (County Palatine of Lancaster). 
3* Railway Audit Bill (No. 2). 


AUSTRALIAN COLONIES GOVERNMENT 
BILL. 

Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE rose to bring for- 
ward the Motion of which he had given no- 
tico. The question which he was about 
to raise was one of the utmost importance 
to the Australian colonies, in relation to 
their primary and fundamental interests. 
That question was, whether, in establish- 
ing a new constitution in these colonies, 
Parliament was prepared to adopt the 
principle of a single chamber, or whe- 
ther in New South Wales they intended to 
revert to the old constitutional principle of 
a legislature composed of two chambers, 
analogous to the order of things established 
in the mother country. He thought that 
the arguments which had been brought 
forward in favour of the Bill in its present 
stage were founded upon a mistake in a 
matter of fact. The noble Earl at the 
head of the Colonial Department had stated 
that in his opinion, the voice of the colo- 
nists had been pronounced in favour of a 
single chamber. Now, he should endeavour 
to show their Lordships, upon various autho- 
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rities, and, among others, upon the autho- | ber; that was assumed throughout as jp. 
rity of his noble Friend himself, that he | controvertible, but the question in contro. 
was A error > a — —_— ——_ Pps —_ ae should be 
ment by one chamber was deemed by our | constituted. preference of two cham. 
Australian colonies preferable to a legis- bers rather than one was indeed agreed to 
lature composed of two. But even in the by universal consent. Mr. Fox consid. 
absence of such direct proof, he presumed ‘ered two chambers to be so essential to 
it would be conceded that unless there good legislation, that, with all his love of 
Ss cangineadl sade te ts. osctenn, (ited der tence 
»| ch r, any council chosen in any map. 

the result of all practical experience was | ner, to be preferable to a single onndie 
_ . —-> ps song oe = — — turn - the capacity of the 
ion in the case Australian colonies to receive a second 

now before the House. If any exceptional chamber at present, he begged leave to call 
circumstances did exist, he wanted to know | the attention of their Lordships to the fact 

; = ion | i 

chs. Lestihige ‘hod slsthy crsacntel | a000iblh, Wepertuanteommeaneaee 
hear at their bar authorities upon the sub- | tion of not more than 10,000 individuals; 
ject, fully competent, as they were, to|and yet Fox, Pitt, Burke, and all the 


speak to the feeling of the colonists, much | great men of that day, assumed as an 
of the trouble which their Lordships would admitted fact, that it was essential to 
have to endure in listening to his argu- | the good government even of an infant 


ment in favour of a double chamber might | colony that it should have a second cham- 


have been spared. But as their Lordships | ber. New South Wales contained a po- 
had unfortunately come to a different con- | pulation of 220,000 in 1848. Would Par. 
clusion, and rejected the prayer of Mr. |liament refuse to them, on the ground 
Lowe and Mr. Scott’s petition, in the ab-| of unfitness, what Pitt had granted to 
sence of better authority, it would be his| 10,000 Upper Canadians? He would 
duty to refer to evidence already existing | next refer to that wider experience which 
and bearing upon the subject. They had this country had derived from our earlier 


already had the experience of the great | possessions, those extensive provinces which 
colonial possessions of this country in ex-| were once ours in North America, and 
emplifying the relative advantages of a/ which now constituted the United States. 
rg = — ——— Our colonies | _ wp a obtained — 
id not all of them, it was true, commence | the same conclusion, that it was prefer- 
with two chambers; but all our British co- | able to have a legislature of two chambers 
lonies, properly so called, had adopted two, rather than of one. Even when those co- 
chambers as soon as they found that form lonies, after their separation from Great 
- pope a bes had | — ngs yee Nate | —— - 
ound i , when ial con- | federation, they adhered to the principle 
dition was much less advanced than that of a double chamber; after mature de- 
of the Australian colonies at present. Our liberation they determined to adopt it in 
colonists, indeed, had universally held to their congress; and this after an elaborate 
one general principle, to which they had comparison of the relative advantages and 
adhered from the outset, to the present disadvantages of a double and single cham- 
time, = — —_ a love for the institu- ber. Hence originated their House of Re- 
tions of their mother country, and a de-  presentatives and their Senate. Experi- 
sire to adapt those institutions to their ence had fully justified the wisdom of their 
condition. He found that principle very choice. He then quoted at great length 
ae - — oe in one of the opinions of Chief Justice Storey and 
is noble and learne riend’s (Lord Chancellor Kent, in which those great 
Brougham’s) earliest productions—name- lawyers gave their reasons for deciding 
> = — ge ge — « “ , that —— ce in 4 ee oo > 
part of this question had, | a single chamber. eir authorities 
their Lordships would recollect, come un- | more important as coming from aes 
der discussion in the memorable debate on a democratic Republic. The world 
the Quebec Bill, memorable for the re- seen a sad and remarkable instance of the 
sults to which it led. The question was mischievous and dangerous effects arising 
not at that time whether there ought to from a single chamber in the French con- 
be a double chamber or a single cham- stitution of 1791—a chamber which he 
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Jooked upon as a monument of human folly. 
And yet that experiment had again been 
fatally tried in our own times in France, 
and was likely to be attended again with 
the same consequences. He challenged 
his noble Friend, with all his knowledge 
on the subject, to show him an instance 
in which the experiment of a single cham- 
ber had been permanently successful, 
whilst he would show his noble Friend 
many instances in which it had been 
unsuccessful. In Rhode Island and in 
Carolina the form of a single chamber had 
been tried, and after a long trial it had 
been abandoned, and two chambers were 
finally established. The constitution of 
Rhode Island was thus described in Mr. 
Roebuck’s valuable work on the Colonies, 
p. 56:— 

“The constitution is supposed to have been 
drawn by Clarendon. The assistants sat with the 
representatives, but they claimed a right to con- 
sider separately the resolutions passed. A shorter, 
simpler, and more honest proposal would have 
been to form a separate chamber. The repre- 
sentatives resisted their pretensions, ‘yet,’ says 
Mr. Bancroft, ‘the authority of the patricians 
was long maintained, sometimes by wise delay, 
sometimes by a judicious sermon, till a judicious 
compromise divided the court into two branches, 
and gave to each a negative on the other.’ The 
case of Carolina was equally striking. There the 
constitution had been framed by John Locke, but 
founded as it was on a false principle, its failure 
was complete.” 


Yet his noble Friend, after having such ex- 
amples of failures before him, was about, 
not only to continue one chamber where 
it was already established, but to establish 
it where it had never as yet existed, and 
where, he believed, it was not asked for. 
He took it for granted that he might now 
assume that he had shown that a double 
chamber had hitherto been found to work 
more beneficially than a single one. He 
would, therefore, proceed to explain to the 
House the progress of our later legislation 
on this subject ; but, first, he would call 
his noble Friend (Earl Grey) into court as 
& witness in favour of the expediency of a 
second chamber. His noble Friend (Earl 
Grey) had been a great dealer in constitu- 
tions. He would not say that all the coin 
which his noble Friend had put into cir- 
culation was pure coin—some of it cer- 
tainly had a Brummagem look about it. 
His noble Friend had at a former time 
tried his hand at constitution-mongering 
in New South Wales. He had also tried 
his skill in constitution-mongering in New 
Zealand. In New Zealand his noble Friend 
established a double chamber. In 1847 he 





proposed to establish in Australia a double 
chamber. He had recommended such an 
institution in the warmest terms to the able 
men whom he had appointed governors of 
those colonies. What, then, had since 
happened to change the noble Earl’s pre- 
vious opinion? On the 31st of July, 1847, 
Earl Grey wrote to Sir Charles Fitzroy— 


“One of the most material of the proposed 
constitutional changes is that which involves a 
return to the old form of colonial constitutions. 
In one case, the legislature is divided into two 
separate houses or chambers; in the other, the 
representatives of the people and the nominees of 
the Crown form a single body under the title of 
the Legislative Council. It does not appear to 
me that the practical working of this last system 
would by any means justify the conclusion that it 
is an improvement on that which it was formerly 
the practice to adopt; on the contrary, I see 
many reasons for the belief that the more ancient 
system, by which every law was submitted to the 
separate consideration of two distinct houses, and 
required their joint consent for its enactment, 
was the best calculated to insure judicious and 
prudent legislation.” 

On the 3lst of July, 1848, his Lordship 
wrote again to Sir Charles Fitzroy in the 
following terms :— 

“ As to the divisions of the council, your (Sir 
C. Fitzroy’s) opinion, founded, as you state, on 
long practical experience, that it would be a de- 
cided improvement on the present form of the 
legislature, is one to which I have already stated 
my own adherence. Had, therefore, the general 
feeling of the colony responded in any degree to 
the views expressed by myself, I should have had 
no hesitation in advising Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to lay before Parliament the measures ne- 
cessary to accomplish the change. But it is not 
such a reform as I consider it to be at all incum- 
bent on the Home Legislature to press on an un- 
willing or even an indifferent people.” 

He asked his noble Friend to state the 
grounds upon which he had abandoned, in 
1850, all the sound principles and all the 
just arguments which he had thus twice 
enunciated in favour of a double chamber. 
Could he do so, more especially after the 
progress made by the Australian colonies, 
which he so forcibly described, and on 
which he had so justly congratulated the 
House—on which he justly prided himself. 
He would ask him why he considered two 
chambers less proper in 1850 than they 
were in 1847? How happened it, likewise, 
if Australia proposed the elements of a 
double chamber in 1847, that it did not 
possess them now? Population, trade, 
revenue, had all increased. He admitted 
the proposal of 1847 had failed. But 
why? Because, together with the sound 
principle of a double chamber, the noble 
Earl unfortunately introduced into his Bill 
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the indefensible system of a double elec- 
tion. When the measure was sent out to 
the colony, it was treated, as he (Lord 
Monteagle) hoped their Lordships would 
treat the Bill now before them if it re- 
mained unchanged—it was laughed to 
scorn. Both the constitutions for New 
Zealand and Australia were suspended or 
withdrawn; and their Lordships would do 
well to compel the noble Earl either greatly 
to amend, or to withdraw, the present Bill 
in like manner. He would next show their 
Lordships that the colonists themselves, as 
well as the governors of the colonies, were 
in favour of a double chamber. Sir Charles 
Fitzroy, as he had already shown, Sir Wil- 
liam Denison, and Sir George Grey (the 
Governor of New Zealand), as he would 
show presently, had declared their opin- 
ions decidedly in favour of two chambers. 
Sir Henry Young, the Governor of South 
Australia, had, in like manner, declared 
the opinions of the colonists to be in favour 
of the ancient system of a governor and 
two chambers. Sir William Denison, the 
Governor of Van Diemen’s Land, had 
written to the following effect on August 


15, 1848 :— 


“Under the peculiar circumstances of these 


colonies, I should most strenuously recommend 
the adoption of a second or upper chamber. Your 
Lordship can hardly form an idea of the character 
of the population. There is an essentially demo- 
cratie spirit, which actuates the large mass of the 
community, and it is with a view to check this 
spirit that I suggest the formation of an upper 
chamber. The members of this, call it senate, 
or what you may, will be raised in some measure 
above the general level of society, independent of 
popular blame or approbation, but also free from 
the suspicion of government control ; they will 
conciliate popular feeling, and hold a fair position 
between the executive and the legislature. Govern- 
ment should have as little as possible to do in the 
nomination or selection of the members.” 


On the 28th of December, 1849, Sir Wil- 
liam Denison again wrote :— 


“‘T agree with the Privy Council, that it is un- 
desirable to press a reform upon an unwilling or 
indifferent people ; but I much doubt whether the 
evidence is sufficient to prove that the people of 
New South Wales are unwilling to adopt two 
chambers. Indifferent they may be perhaps, but 
I submit, the welfare of the three colonies now 
about to be called into existence, might outweigh 
the indifference of New South Wales. I fear the 
proposed remedy of empowering the legislature to 
amend their constitution, by resolving single 
houses into two, will hardly meet the evil. It is 
not probable that they will originate a change to 
diminish their power, and tending to deprive each 
individual of the importance which attaches to 
himself. My opinion remains unchanged—every 
additional day adds to my conviction that it would 
be most desirable that when a change does take 





place, a second chamber should be constituted gt 
once by Parliament. A large portion of the Mem. 
bers should be elected or rendered independent of 
the Government ; otherwise they should hold for 
a long period, if not for life.” 

Sir George Grey, Governor of New Zea. 
land, wrote on the 29th of November, 
1848— 

“ That the reasons which induced him to recom- 
mend that the legislature should consist of two 
chambers were so obvious, that he need not 
trouble the Secretary of State with stating them.” 
Lord Grey having transmitted the de. 
spatch adopting a single chamber on the 
3rd of August, 1848, to the Governor 
of South Australia, Sir Henry Young, 
on the 16th of November, 1849, de. 
scribed in the following terms Mr. Mor. 
phett’s notice in favour of two chambers 
—the first nominated by the Crown and 
hereditary, the second elected. ‘These 
resolutions,”’ he said, ‘‘ may be described 
as a transfer to South Australia of the 
institutions of Great Britain, by which the 
grandeur of the empire has been enlarg- 
ed and preserved.’’ On the 17th of De- 
cember, Sir H. Young communicated the 
resolutions adopted by the Council :— 

“Two chambers, the upper chamber nominated 
for life, the second elected, with official heads of 
six departments, sitting and voting in right of 
office, without election. These recommendations 
favour the establishment of that early form of 
government, consisting of a governor and two 
chambers, which has prevailed in the older colo- 
nies, with the exception of New South Wales.” 
On the 22nd of December, 1849, he com- 
municated the resolutions of Adelaide :— 
‘Bill is generally approved of; but the 
federal assembly condemned, as well as the 
life nominees in the upper chamber.” He 
(Lord Monteagle) had thus shown that all 
parties, including the noble Earl himself, 
were favourable to the system of a double 
chamber. But his noble Friend had taken 
a most extraordinary and unprecedented 
step to get himself out of the difficulties 
into which he had been plunged by his 
former experiments. He introduced a 
new principle unheard of before. He 
sought the aid of a Committee of the Privy 
Council to assist him in framing constitu- 
tions for the colonies, casting on them a 
responsibility which should have attached 
to himself alone. But he did not leave to 
those councillors the freedom of thought 
and action essential for offering sound ad- 
vice. He had already prejudged the ques- 
tion, and committed the Government. The 
Committee of Council felt themselves bound 
by what the Seerctary of State had already 
announced. He only allowed them to advise, 
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so far as he was himself pleased to take 
their advice. It was, on the whole, the 

atest farce ever performed. He wished 
to speak with the highest respect and con- 
sideration of the Lord Chief Justice of the 
Queen’s Bench, of his excellent friend, Mr. 
Labouchere, of that most able and efficient 
publie servant, Sir James Stephen, who 
had recently gone into an honourable re- 
tirement, after a life spent to the benefit 
of this country, and so greatly to his own 
eredit, and of Sir E. Ryan, the Railway 
Commissioner. But of what avail were 
their high principles, their intellectual 
powers, or their varied information, when 
the noble Earl only consulted them with 
the intention of following their advice 
when it coincided with his own? To call 
in two members of his own cabinet to de- 
cide whether he was right in his former 
decision, as Secretary for the Colonies, was 
one of the most preposterous instances of 
unmeaning formality which he had ever 
heard of. The conduct of his noble Friend 
reminded him strongly of a couplet in 
Pope’s ‘‘ January and May”’— 

“Firm and determined in his mind was he, 

As those who ask advice are wont to be.” 
The noble Earl asked the advice of his ap- 
pointed councillors, having firmly deter- 
mined in his own mind beforehand what 
It was what Mr. 


course he would pursue. 
Carlyle would eall ‘‘a great sham,’’ to 
call upon that Committee of Privy Couneil 
for advice when the noble Earl knew they 


could not give it freely. If he had failed 
altogether in his argument hitherto, he had 
one authority in reserve, which he felt 
should be conclusive with his noble Friend. 
What had been the last act of the Colonial 
Government in regard to new forms of con- 
stitution for the colonies? Why, this— 
The Secretary of State for the Colonial 
Department was called upon to give a 
form of government to the Cape of Good 
Hope. He had given it. The Cape was 
aCrowncolony. The interference of Par- 
liament was not required to settle the 
form of its constitution. The noble Earl 
was neither thwarted in his own endeavour 
nor driven into a different course by Par- 
liamentary opposition. Yet into the eon- 
stitution which he had devised for the 
Cape, he had avowedly introduced the 
Principle of two chambers; he had done 
80 of his own free will and seeking, and 
of his own preference, founded upon a re- 
commendation from the Privy Counci]l— 
& tribunal which, in that instance, left 
free and untrammelled, had recommended 
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two chambers, as they would have done in 
respect to Australia, had they been equally 
free to express their preference. Now, 
it followed either that the noble Earl was 
entirely in error with regard to the Cape, 
or that the circumstances which made two 
chambers desirable at the Cape, did not 
exist in other colonies. But what were 
the circumstances which distinguished the 
Cape from Australia at the time the new 
constitution was devised? The Cape was 
in open resistance to the law. Australia 
was tranquil and obedient. He had already 
upon a former occasion said that the re- 
sistance of the Cape colonists was alto- 
gether unjustifiable. They might have had 
fair grounds of complaint. Their interests 
might have been slighted and disregarded ; 
but still he thought their open resistance 
to the law of the land was without excuse. 
They virtually imprisoned, and attempted 
to starve out the naval, military, and civil 
servants of the Crown, in order to compel 
the governor, and those colonists who dif- 
fered from them, to submit to their dicta- 
tion. This was altogether unjustifiable, even 
supposing their case to have beena very hard 
one. He, for one, never would have given his 
assent to the submission of the Government 
to such violent dictation. Yet it was to 
that colony of the Cape, which thus had 
triumphed over the noble Earl, the Go- 
vernment, and the Crown, that the noble 
Earl gave the boon of a legislature formed 
of two chambers; whilst to those colo- 
nists who had been obedient, peaceable, 
and loyal, he was prepared to refuse it. 
But there remained the question, Was 
there some little doubt in what man- 
ner this single chamber would work? He 
knew that it was not well to prophesy evil 
results from acts of the Legislature. Such 
prophecies had sometimes the effect of 
leading to their own accomplishment. He 
could not help looking forward with great 
alarm to the effects that might follow in 
one colony, from the example of successful 
violence in another. He dreaded to see 
the spirit of man roused to resistance. 
Since the days when the chests of tea 
were broken open and their contents thrown 
into the harbour of Boston, so fatal an 
example as that of the Cape had not been 
given. To yield to the rioters at the 
Cape that which they refused to a colony 
more advanced, more enlightened, and 
more fitted to deal with constitutional 
forms, he feared, could hardly fail to 
give rise to a deep feeling of discontent. 
A case had been cited on a former night 
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which seemed to weaken his argument for 
two chambers. The noble Lord (Lord 
Stanley) stated that a double chamber 
had been tried in 1832 in Newfoundland, 
and had been found wanting. Such was 
the case, but he must observe the circum- 
stances were not analogous, The New- 
foundland experiment was too rash a one 
to succeed. There was no property quali- 
fication, and the members were elected 
by almost universal suffrage. The conse- 
quence was that great confusion arose, and 
that Parliament suspended the existing 
form of government from 1842 to 1846— 
the two chambers were merged into one, 
and this charge succeeded: thus far his 
noble Friend was right. What since had 
happened? Why, in 1847 the double cham- 
ber was restored, and the government had 
worked there perfectly well ever since. He 
begged to apologise for having so long taken 
up the time of the House. He had dealt 
with facts, and with facts only, and those 
facts were, he believed, quite sufficient to 
establish the principle for which he was 
contending. He had not dwelt on the ex- 
ample of this country: it was unnecessary 
he should do. In defending two cham- 
bers in the assembly where he stood, it 
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would be enough for him to say, as a sum- 
ming up of his argument — Si argumen- 
tum queris, circumspice. Would the noble 
Earl attempt to apply his doctrine of one 


assembly to the mother country? If he 
were not dealing with colonists, would he 
have attempted to refuse them the best 
constitutional form of legislature? He de- 
nied that the noble Earl was justified in 
endeavouring to establish his case, as he had 
done, by quotations from colonial news- 
papers. If newspapers were to settle the 
argument, he too could bring down colo- 
nial newspapers which dealt with his noble 
Friend and with his measures in a man- 
ner that he (Lord Monteagle) thought to 
be neither respectful nor just. But he 
denied that newspapers could safely be re- 
lied on as evidence in the case. He could 
refer to Australian papers expressing sen- 
timents very different from those on which 
his noble Friend relied. His noble Friend 
should have sought more authoritative sup- 
port. Why did not the noble Earl direct 
the governors of the different colonies to 
lay his Bill before their respective assem- 
blies, and thus seek and obtain an autho- 
ritative declaration of the opinions of the 
colonies? In the absence of legislative 
declarations he was disposed to consult 
the petitions from Australia. If there 
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was one argument, if there was one prayer 
which ran through the whole of the pe. 
titions and memorials he had presented, 
it was that their institutions should be 
assimilated to those of the mother country, 
They seemed—and long might they pre. 
serve the feeling!—they seemed still de. 
sirous to cherish an unbounded attach. 
ment to the mother country, an unshaken 
loyalty to the Crown. It was true that 
they had entreated the home authorities 
to make no alteration in their constitu. 
tion without their consent. But under 
what circumstances was that request made? 
It was at a time when they had been 
frightened from their propriety by the acts 
of the noble Earl; when he had proposed 
to inflict upon the colonies that most 
desperate of all quackeries, the system of 
double election—providing that the people 
should elect municipal councils, who, in 
their turn, were to elect the assembly. 
It was when the colonists felt equal indig- 
nation and disgust at being insulted with 
that proposition, that they asked that no- 
thing might in future be done without their 
own consent. But if the noble Earl as- 
sented to their principle, he could not jus- 
tify the present Bill. If Parliament were 
bound to do nothing without the previous 
consent of the colonists, how could the 
noble Earl introduce so great a novelty as 
his proposed federal constitution; how 
could he justify that novelty, which had 
never been heard of in the Bill of 1842? 
But he did not think that mistrust and dis- 
content would be called forth by the estab- 
lishment of such a double chamber as he 
should recommend. He proposed that the 
upper as well as the lower house should be 
elective, the members being of a graver age, 
and elected for a longer period, than the 
members of the second chamber; in that way 
they would obtain a real conservative but 
at the same time a popular chamber. He 
would put it to his noble Friend hin- 
self, who had laid down so broadly the 
principle of responsible government—Did 
he feel very comfortable in anticipating 
the first burst of popular feeling upon any 
question at issue between the Home Go- 
vernment and the colonies, when that feel- 
ing came to be expressed by all the vehe- 
mence of a single representative chamber! 
Did he think there would be no advantage 
in having some intervening authority that 
would break the wave of popular feeling, 
before it burst in Downing-street ? His 
noble Friend would obtain protection 48 
well as guidance, the colonists would ob- 
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tain wisdom from the counsel even of a 
numerical minority sitting in another cham- 
ber—a minority it might be in point of 
numbers, but not a minority in point of 
weight and experience. He would ven- 
ture to prophesy that if the principle of 
a single chamber were adopted, invested 
with an unlimited power of varying their 
form of constitution, the new constitution 
that would be returned to this country 
would be a legislature formed of a single 
chamber, but excluding all nominees—in 
fact, a simple democracy, which he con- 
tended this Bill would give the colony an 
absolute power of creating; and he would 
say that no Secretary of State, and least 
of all the noble Lord who had expressed 
himself on the subject of responsible colo- 
nial government in a manner which he 
thought somewhat dangerous to himself 
and to the Government, would, after confer- 
ing unrestrained powers, dare to interpose 
the Queen’s prerogative to negative such a 
colonial act. He therefore called on their 
Lordships to weigh well the importance of 
this question, and to secure to the people 
of Australia the blessings of the constitu- 
ti under which the mother country had 
flourished. He concluded by moving as 
an Amendment— 

“ After the words ‘ and be it enacted,’ to insert 
the following words :—‘ That there shall be within 
each of the said colonies of New South Wales and 
Victoria a Legislative Council and a Representa- 
tive Assembly.’ ”” 

Eart GREY would not now occupy 
much of their Lordships’ time, the greater 
part of the arguments having been pre- 
viously disposed of. The noble Lord had 
gone very carefully and very elaborately 
into the abstract political question of the 
merit of one or two chambers; he had gone 
into an historical survey of the different 
forms of constitution in our ancient colo- 
nies, and those of the United States and 
other parts of the world; he had indulged 
in a good deal of criticism on his (Earl 
Grey’s) measure—which criticism, at the 
proper time, there would, he believed, be 
no difficulty in answering—he had mixed 
up with it a good deal of very harmless 
banter, and some jokes which their Lord- 
ships might consider to be a little ponder- 
ous. The noble Lord had done all this, 
but in the whole course of his speech he 
had not even touched the real argument 
which he (Earl Grey) took the liberty last 
night of pressing upon their Lordships. 
The noble Lord had not shown how it was 
Possible to adopt his views of dividing the 
legislature of New South Wales into two 





bodies without flying directly in the face of 
the recorded wishes of the colonists in this 
matter. The noble Lord had not ventured 
to deny that, from the petitions then upon 
their Lordships’ table from all parts of the 
colony of New South Wales, it appeared 
that a unanimous resolution had been there 
carried, in which the colonists asked that 
no change, however small, should be made 
in their existing institutions without their 
previous assent being given. He (Earl 
Grey) had said on the previous evening, 
and he would not then repeat the argu- 
ment, that when they once gave repre- 
sentative institutions to a colony, such a 
colony had a right to demand that no 
change should be made in those institu- 
tions without their concurrence; and he 
would repeat that he, for one, was not pre- 
pared to be the Secretary of State who 
should send out to those colonies a com- 
plete and total alteration of the system of 
government under which they now live, 
upon which alteration they had not been 
consulted. The noble Lord had said— 
‘Introduce into these colonies our own 
institutions.”” That was very fine, but 
unhappily it was impossible to do so. A 
House of Lords existed in this kingdom; 
but it existed nowhere else on the face of 
the earth. It had grown up from the time 
of the Conquest; but it was an institution 
which they could no more create than they 
could create one of the magnificent oak 
trees which had been planted at the Con- 
quest, and which were now crumbling into 
dust. He had showed their Lordships, on 
the previous evening, that the present sys- 
tem of government in the colony of New 
South Wales had worked well and satis- 
factorily; and upon that ground, and upon 
that ground alone, he asked their Lord- 
ships not to disturb it. The noble Lord 
had not attempted to pursue his argument, 
and therefore, without following him into 
his elaborate examination of the merits of 
two chambers, he (Earl Grey) would ask 
their Lordships to concede to him this 
plain and simple principle, that they should 
not disturb that which they found to work 
satisfactorily to the inhabitants of New 
South Wales, and to leave that constitu- 
tion practically unaltered, except in those 
respects in which the colonists themselves 
had signified their desire for a change. 
Lorp ABINGER said, the inevitable 
consequence of giving the colonies a single 
chamber, and then giving that chamber 
the power of making such alterations in 
their constitution as they thought fit, 
would be that they would adopt, not the 
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principle of a double chamber, but a sin- 
gle one with Government nominees ex- 
cluded, making their constitution in fact a 
pure democracy. Some years ago he had 
much intercourse with people who were 
very conversant with the affairs of the 
eolony of New South Wales; and from the 
information they gave him, he was assured 
there was a strong democratic feeling in 
New South Wales. There were two ways 
of governing that country; and, unfortu- 
nately, the noble Earl had chosen the 
worst of the two. 

Lorpv LYTTELTON could not admit 
that when the present constitution was 
granted to New South Wales, in 1842, it 
was ever intended to withdraw from this 
country the power of altering it without 
the consent of the colonists. It appeared 
to him that it was the duty of the mother 
country to give the colonies the best con- 
stitution which, under existing cireum- 
stances, could be prepared for them. Be- 
sides, the colonists had, over and over 
again, petitioned that the principles of the 
British constitution should be extended to 
them, and one of those principles was un- 
doubtedly the existence of a double cham- 
ber. His noble Friend opposite (Earl Grey) 


had not dwelt to-night on an argument 
which, elsewhere, had had great stress | 


laid upon it, that there were not the mate- 
rials for a double chamber; but he con- 
tended that it would be of great advantage 
to lay down the principle, leaving the colo- 
nists to fill up the outline as their cireum- 
stances might warrant them. They were 
all agreed on the question that in the ab- 
stract a double chamber possessed a great 
advantage over a single one, and in addi- 
tion to the other authorities on that subject 
that had already been quoted by his noble 
Friend, he would quote an extract from 
a work by the noble and learned Lord who 
had just left the House (Lord Brougham), 
That noble and learned writer, looking 
forward to a case of almost political per- 
fection, said that legislation by a single 
chamber was less likely to be adopted the 
more enlightened communities became, 
and proceeded to show that the use of a 
double chamber was in preventing evils 
arising from overhasty decisions. In this 
view, therefore, he contended that it would 
be of great value to the future destinies of 
the colonies, that they should lay down the 
legislative machinery for a second chamber, 
leaving it to the colonies themselves to de- 
cide how that second chamber should be 
constituted. If the noble Earl’s policy 
were carried out, not only would they have 





a single chamber now, but it would be im. 
possible that they should ever have , 
double chamber, because there was no re. 
sisting the argument of Sir W. Denison, 
that it was not in the least likely thats 
single ehamber would ever adopt the prin. 
ciple of a double chamber, which would 
operate as a check upon their own proceed. 
ings. He did hope, therefore, that the 
House would adopt his noble Friend’s 
Amendment, leaving the details to be set. 
tled by the colonists themselves. 

The Eanrt of ST. GERMANS coneurred 
with those who argued that a double cham. 
ber was, considered in the abstraet, the 
more advantageous form of constitution; 
but it was a different thing to say what, in 
the abstract, ought to be, and to vote for 
an Amendment which would have the ef- 
fect of disappointing the hopes held out to 
the colonies. His noble Friend, who moved 
the Amendment, told them that the object 
he had in view was the establishment of 
an elective double chamber. Now, it ap- 
peared to him that a fallacy ran through 
the whole circle of his noble Friend's 
speech in this respect. He spoke of mak- 
ing the colonial institutions identical with 
those of this country. But surely he did 
not mean to say that an elective upper 
chamber would bear any resemblance to 


\the House of Lords? There could be 


no wider discrepancy than between an 
elective chamber and the House of Lords 
as it existed in this country; and yet 
the noble Lord insisted upon his propo- 
sition, in order to render the institutions 
of the colonies identical with those of the 
mother country. Then the noble Lord 
relied upon the despatches of the different 
governors as being in favour of his propo- 
sition; but no one could read the despatches 
of Sir Charles Fitzroy, Sir William Deni- 
son, or Sir Henry Young, without seeing 
that they never contemplated an elective 
chamber. What they wanted was a cham- 
ber of nominees, which would save them, 
in many cases, from the ungracious task 
of interposing their veto upon the acts of 
the legislature. And yet, notwithstanding 
this, his noble Friend had argued through- 
out as if the governors were in favour of 
measure which, as the noble Lord who had 
last spoken (Lord Lyttelton) truly told 
them, had never been before the colonies 
at all. He looked with suspicion on the 
formation of a double chamber under ex- 
isting cireumstances, because he felt that 
if they took away the best men in the ¢o- 
lony to form a second chamber, they wo 

materially injure the character of the first; 
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and it must be remembered that there 
were not many among the settlers who 
would be ready to give their gratuitous 
services in aid of the government of the 
colonies. Many of the settlers resided a 
thousand miles from Sydney; and it was 
impossible for them to leave their flocks, 
their herds, and their farms, and reside, 
for several months in the year together, at 
Sydney. The choice of representatives 
must be confined, for the most part, to the 
residents in Sydney, and its neighbour- 
hood. The present system was adopted 
by Lord Stanley in 1842 as the one best 
adapted to the then existing circumstances 
of the country ; and the noble Lord who 
had just sat down declared that it had 
worked well. If that were the case, he 
saw no reason for interfering with it. 

Loro WODEHOUSE: The noble Earl 
(Earl Grey), in support of this measure, 
had alleged that the Australian colonies 
were so fond of their present form of con- 
stitution, that it would be quite gratuitous 
on the part of their ae to make 
any alteration in it, as such alteration 
must prove highly disagreeable to the in- 
habitants of those colonies. Now, what 
were the real facts of the case? From the 


papers which had been laid upon their 
Lordships’ table, it appeared that they 


were simply these. In the year 1847, the 
noble Earl the Secretary for the Colonies 
proposed to introduce into New South 
Wales an entirely new constitution, simi- 
lar, or very nearly so, to the constitution 
which had been given to New Zealand; and 
the consequence was such as might be 
imagined—a storm of indignation arose in 
the colonies, and remonstrances were sent 
to this country against the Government 
measures. They prayed that they might 
not be subjected to crude experiments. 
They objected to two chambers; but it 
must be borne in mind that it was not to 
the principle of two chambers that they 
objected, but simply to two chambers, one 
of which would be entirely nominated by 
the Crown. The colonies never had the 
simple question, whether two elective 
chambers were better than one, brought 
before them. The only question which 
they had to consider was, how they could 
place the nominees of the Crown in such a 
situation that they should be of the least 
possible obstruction to the elective mem- 
bers. The colonies required, very natu- 
rally, that the nominees should be mixed 
up with the representatives of the colonies, 
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and that they should not form a separate | 
chamber of themselyes, as they would' New Hampshire, where it had twelve, as 
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thereby be enabled to place a veto on the 
proceedings of the representatives of the 
people. The colonies did not object to the 
principle of a second chamber; on the con- 
trary, they distinctly prayed that their con- 
stitution might be assimilated as nearly as 
their cireumstances would permit to the 
constitution of this country. And were 
not two elective chambers, representing 
the wants of the people in different ways, 
a much nearer resemblance to the spirit of 
the British constitution than this ano- 
malous single chamber? But then their 
Lordships had been told, ‘‘ Oh, all that 
is very true, but it was necessary that 
these colonies should have been trained to 
the exercise of representative institutions 
before you confer upon them the privi- 
leges of a double chamber.” It was also 
objected that there were no materials in 
these colonies for two chambers; but if 
there were not materials for a second elec- 
tive chamber, how could they find materi- 
als for nominees? How could they find 
persons of such influence as to be fitted, 
on the bare nomination of the Government, 
to control the votes of their elected eol- 
leagues in the same chamber? And it 
should be recollected that in the United 
States of America representative institu- 
tions had been granted to colonies of far 
less importance in population and wealth 
than the colonies in question. By the 
ordinance of 1787, for establishiag a go- 
vernment in Ohio (which had been the 
basis of legislation on this subject ever 
since), it was provided that as soon as in 
any territory there should be 5,000 male 
inhabitants of full age, there should be 
established a legislature consisting of two 
elective chambers. And if their Lord- 
ships would take one of the latest ex- 
amples, they would find that to the dis- 
trict of Oregon, by no means the most 
civilised portion of the United States, 
two chambers of legislature had been 
given, the first consisting of nine elective 
members, and the other of eighteen repre- 
sentatives of the people. And were they to be 
told that there was such a moral and intel- 
lectual inferiority in a colonial population, 
that the backwoodsmen of Oregon could 
afford materials for a senate, and they 
were not to be found in New South Wales, 
which, in 1848, exclusively of Port Phillip, 
had 170,000 inhabitants. As to the ob- 
jection that such a senate would be too 
small for praetical purposes, he need only 
point to the State of Delaware, where the 
senate consisted of only nine members, or 
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a refutation of their argument. He did| 
not, however, agree with those who wished 
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Resolved in the Negative. 
On Clause 5, regulating the franchise, 
Lorp LYTTELTON said, he had given 


to establish an aristocracy in the Anstre | 
lian colonies ; he did not think it likely | notice of an Amendment for reducing the 
aristocratical institutions would take root franchise to one-half the amount at which 
there: they were the result of long habit it stood at present in New South Wales: 
and old associations ; but the necessity for but as the noble Earl intended introducing 
a second chamber did not rest on these a clause on that subject, he should bee 
grounds. To prevent hasty legislation— leave to withdraw his Amendment, |p 
to provide a nucleus of experienced mem- | consequence of the great proportion of 
bers—and to combine together those con- | convicts in New South Wales, a high qua. 
servative elements, always found in all lification was considered necessary in 1849; 
populations, were the legitimate objects of but the same necessity did not apply to 
a second chamber; which, he thought, | the other colonies. 

might be attained by its members being; Eart GREY confessed that he had al. 
fewer in number, with a higher property | ways thought the franchise in New South 
qualification, of greater age, and holding Wales too high; and the only reason the 


their office for a longer period. He thought 
if they passed this Bill in its present 
shape, they should commit a great error. 
If they believed, with him, that there were 
great and radical defects in this constitu- | 
tion—that in forcing it on the colonies 
they were about to forsake the tried paths | 
of legislation—if they believed, with him, | 
that they were about to disregard the ex- 
perience of constitutional governments, | 
and, above all, of the British constitution 
— if they believed that they were, by this 
Bill, about to give to the Australian colo- | 
nies a constitution to which it was not safe 
to confide the interests either of the co- | 
lonies or the empire at large, then they | 
would adopt the Amendment of his noble 
Friend. 
On Question, 
Their Lordships divided :— Contents 20; | 
Not-contents 22: Majority 2. | 
List of the Contents. 
EARLS. Wodehouse 
Fitzwilliam Kinnaird I 
Waldegrave Monteagle 
Harrowby De 'Tabley ' 
Galloway Abinger 
Nelson Redesdale 
Romney Lyttelton 
Powis Bayning 


| 


| 
| 
! 


Bill was drawn as it stood was, that he did 
not wish to make any alteration in the 
existing state of things that could be 
avoided. However, as there was a very 
general feeling in favour of a reduction of 
the franchise, and as it was likely that the 
existing franchise woul] probably operate 
unfavourably at the first election in Vie. 
toria, he proposed to introduce the amend- 
ments suggested by the noble Lord, ina 
clause which he intended to submit for the 
approbation of the House. 

Clause agreed to, as were Clauses 6 


‘and 7. 


On Clause 8, 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, by this clause 
it was provided that, no matter what the 
capacity, numbers, or intelligence of the 
population of Western Australia might be, 
yet they were not to have the benefit of s 
constitution until they were prepared to 
pay all their expenses. He thought thisa 
most severe restriction, as it should be re- 
collected that, until a comparatively recent 
period, an annual vote was passed by the 
Imperial Parliament towards the expenses 
of the Government of Canada. The best 
way to get a revenue, and to render taxa- 
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_tion palatable, was to give good govern- 
‘ment to a country. Certainly Van Die- 
‘men’s Land had, for some years back, 
been obliged to borrow to the amount of 
40,0007. to 50,0007. a year; but surely 
| that was no reason why it should not have 
| @ constitution. : 
Eart GREY said, it was no new pril- 
ciple that representative government a0 
| provision for the public expenditure should 
go hand in hand; on the contrary, it was a8 
' old as the British constitution. Until the 
_ people of the colonies were able to pay the 
‘expenses of their own civil government, 
| they had no right to expect the advan- 
‘tages of representative government; the 
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two should go together. Every one knew 
that, to the want of money by the Crown, 
and the necessity of obtaining it from the 


House of Commons, the growth of our own | 
liberties, or at least their establishment | 


and security by the sanction of specific 
laws, were owing. His noble Friend said 
we had gone on an opposite principle in 
the case of Canada. Most certainly, if he 
(Earl Grey) wanted an instance to make 
out his own case, he should fix on that. 
In Canada, Parliament created represen- 
tative institutions, but at the same time 
enabled the colonial government for a long 
time to be carried on by means of lavish 
nts voted by the House of Commons ; 
and the consequence was, that in that 
country representative government re- 
mained a farce and a delusion until the 
system was put an end to by the pressure 
of economical considerations on the Im- 
perial Government. If, in 1791, we had 
thrown on Canada the burden of her own 
government at the same time that we 
created representative institutions, those 
institutions would have been a reality. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE contended that the 
case of Canada offered no analogy to that 
with which their Lordships had now to 
deal, As to this country having formerly 
defrayed the expenses of colonial govern- 
ment, such things as colonial estimates 
still existed, and the salaries of West India 
governors, as the noble Earl well knew, were 
in some instances paid by this country. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM thought that, 
although the withholding of a constitution 
night be right, the ground alleged for it 
was wrong. It was true that the power of 
the purse had given the House of Com- 
mons the means of exercising its functions; 
but the rights of the people were anterior 
to its origin, and this was a free country 
before the House of Commons furnished 
money to the Executive Government. 

Ear. GREY said, his statement was 
merely an historical one. If his view was 
practically true as regarded ‘ourselves, which 
could not be disputed, he believed it also 
theoretically true as regarded the colonies. 
With respect to the salaries of governors, 
he thought it would be wise in all cases to 
pay them from the Imperial Treasury. 

Lorn LYTTELTON rejoiced that his 
noble Friend opposite (Earl Grey) should 
have come round to the views he now ex- 
Pressed as to the simultaneity of repre- 
sentative institutions and provision for 
public expenditure; for it was quite certain 
that at one period they had been very dif- 
ferent. In 1846, when the Government to 
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| which he (Lord Lyttelton) had belonged 
‘were in office, the noble Earl pursued an 
| entirely opposite course, being in favour of 
|giving a representative constitution to 
Western Australia at once, before any step 
had been taken by the colonists to defray 
their own expenses. 

Clause agreed to, as were the succeeding 
Clauses up to 13. 

On Clause 14, charging the colonial re- 
venues with expenses of collection, &c., 
subject to the regulations of the Commis- 
sioners of the Imperial Treasury, 

Lorpv MONTEAGLE wished to know if 
any steps were to be taken for bringing 
this branch of the expenditure under the 
cognisance of the colonial legislatures ? 

Eart GREY concurred in the opinion 
that the colonies should have the fullest 
information as to the whole of the expendi- 
ture, but thought it might lead to incon- 
venience to insert any provision on the 
subject in an Act of Parliament like the 
present. Hitherto the Imperial Legis- 
lature and Government had kept exclu- 
sively in their own hands the whole man- 
agement of the customs establishments of 
the colonies. He had lately been in com- 
munication on this subject with his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and he had very little doubt that 
they would be able to mature an arrange- 
ment by which very much greater control 
over their own customs establishments 
would be given to the local legislatures, 
still maintaining the principle, that the 
cost of collection should be paid out of the 
gross produce, laying at the same time the 
accounts of expenses before the legis- 
lature. 

Clause agreed to, as were Clauses 15 to 


Government Bill. 


Lorv LYTTELTON then proposed 
to introduce the following clause :— 


“That the Governors of Victoria, New South 
Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, and South Australia 
respectively, with the advice of the Legislative 
Council, to be established in the colony under 
this Act, shall have leave to repeal all or any part 
ofthe Acts of 5 and 6 Victoria, and 9 and 10 Vic- 
toria, for the regulation of the sale of land or any 
Orders in Council issued by Her Majesty in pur- 
suance of those Acts, or either of them, and to 
make further provisions for the management of 
the said waste lands and the appropriation of the 
revenue arising therefrom.” 


The noble Lord said, his object was to 
give the colonial legislature the power of 
dealing with the sale of the Crown lands, 
and especially with the price of them. 
With regard to Van Diemen’s Land and 
South Australia, the value of the Crown 
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lands was equal to the amount placed 
upon them by the Government, and he ex- 
pected those colonies would not be disposed 
to meddle with the existing system; but 
he had been reluctantly brought to the 
conclusion that it was no longer possible 
to maintain through the whole extent of 
New South Wales and Port Phillip the 
existing price of unsold land at 11. an aere. 
The extent of unsold lands in those colonies 
was so enormous, that, for an indefinite pe- 
riod it could not be suited for any other 
than pastoral occupation; and the franchise 
which the Government proposed proceeded 
entirely upon the fact of this kind of oc- 
cupation. He contended that on this 
ground, it was expedient that the local 
legislatures should have the power he 
proposed to give to them. It was said, 
indeed, that Her Majesty’s Government 
were prepared to concede this power to 
the federal assembly. The whole princi- 
ple, if that were the ease, was then given 
up; the whole point of the Land Sales 
Act was conceded when the federal as- 
sembly was intended to be invested with 
this power. He might perhaps be told 
that the machinery of the federal assem- 
bly had been blown to the winds; but 
whether that was so or not, it had been 
proved to demonstration that they would 
never be able to deal satisfactorily with 
the power of selling waste lands. Such 
being the case, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment now — to leave the existing 
law intact. e could not believe they 
meant long to abide by that position ; 
but in the meantime he submitted that 
Parliament was ripe for giving this power 
into the hands of the colonial legisla- 
tures. Few more popular measures could 
be adopted. Few measures would more 
conciliate the feelings of the colonists to- 
wards the whole Bill as it stood; and he 
saw no reason for doubting that the le- 
gislatures of Victoria and New South 
Wales would not deal with the subject 
consistently with the interests of those 
colonies. That they would reduce the 
price of land he had no doubt; but he 
believed they would not be inclined to 
alter in any other respect the principle 
of the existing Land Sales Act. They 
would be willing, he expected, to retain 
the existing division of the funds arising 
from such sales—one portion being ap- 
propriated to local improvements, and the 
other to the promotion of emigration. 
But if they were not, it would still be 
in the power of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, through the Colonial Office, to re- 





fuse their assent to any measure offered 
to them. The particular point with the 
colonies, however, would no doubt be 
that of price. At the same time he 
should object to the price of land in New 
South Wales being reduced to a nominal 
amount. The question, then, was one of 
degree; and he contended that the colo. 
nial legislature would, upon such a gub- 
ject, have the best means of arriving a 
the best decision. The chief practical 
difficulty in the way of their dealing 
with the question would be the vested 
rights and interests of individuals who 
had purchased at a higher rate — that 
was, supposing the price to be reduced, 
On this point he would only express his 
belief that the difficulty would be fairly 
met by the colonial legislatures; but at 
the same time he would add, that since 
the year 1842, when the Land Sales 
Act passed, the sales of land, both in 
New South Wales and Port Phillip, had 
been exceedingly few ia number. The 
vested interests which could interpose 
any practical difficulty were therefore ex- 
tremely limited. It had also been urged 
that the proposal to give over the unsold 
lands of the Crown to the colonies, was an 
absurdity, inasmuch as, owing to their 
extent, they were out of the reach of the 
colonies. Certainly not, was his reply. 
The reserve would still be in the hands of 
the Crown. The practice had always been 
that the amount of land, such as could be 
easily ascertained, was, in nearly all the 
colonies, in the power of the colonies them- 
selves to deal with; but at the same time he 
admitted it would be important, if his pro- 
posal should be adopted, that boundaries 
should be accurately defined. Entertain- 
ing these views, he should submit the 
clause which he had read, hoping by it 
to give the colonies practically the power 
of reducing the price, if they should think 
fit, of the unsold Crown lands. 

Eart GREY said, he could not concur 
in the proposition of his noble Friend, be- 
cause if the House adopted it, the greatest 
blow would be given to the future pros 
perity of all the Australian colonies. Up 
to the year 1831 the practice had been to 
grant lands to all applicants under certain 
rules and conditions. The object of those 
rules was to endeavour, as far as possible, 
to prevent land being claimed by parties 
who really did not belong to them. To 
accomplish that, a regulation was required 
that the amount of grant should be in pro- 
portion to the capital possessed by the 
settler, the grant to be resumable unless 
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there was a certain amount of improve- 
ment upon the land. But, practically, all 
these useful regulations were a dead letter, 
for they were evaded in a manner which it 
yas impossible by any vigilance to prevent. 
It was, therefore, suggested that, instead 
of giving land away, it ought to be sold, 
and the proceeds applied so as to increase 
the value of the land to the real settler, 
and to assist the emigrant. When the 
prices were settled under Lord Ripon’s 
regulations, the greatest discontent was, no 
doubt, caused in the colonies; but the bene- 
ficial effect of the new system soon became 
obvious. In 1840 the whole subject was 
brought under the consideration of a Se- 
leet Committee, and after a very long, 
full, and patient inquiry, that Committee 
came to the conclusion that the prices 
of land ought to be raised, but that in 
order to induce persons to purchase more 
largely, a parliamentary security ought to 
be afforded to them against the prices be- 
ing subsequently reduced. This view was 
adopted by the noble Lord now at the 
head of the Government, and then the 
Colonial Secretary, but he did not remain 
in office long enough to carry it out. His 
noble Friend, however, (Lord Stanley), 
who succeeded him, brought in a Bill in 
1842, founded on the report of the Com- 
mittee, and, with the object of guarantee- 
ing to future purchasers that their pro- 
perty should not be reduced in value, pro- 
vision was made for the permanent fixing 
of a minimum price, and very large sales 
subsequently took place. He wished, in- 
deed, to call their Lordships’ especial at- 
tention to the effects which had resulted 
from the policy thus adopted. Their Lord- 
ships would recollect that it was in 1831 
that the scheme was adopted of selling 
land, and applying the proceeds to emigra- 
tion, Since that period—eighteen years 
ago—there had been realised by land sales 
no less than 2,500,0001., all of which was 
expended in furtherance of emigration. 
Previously to the time in question the emi- 
gration to our Australian colonies consisted 
only of convicts and small numbers of 
persons in the superior classes of life. 
The lowest sum at which a passage—a 
steerage passage -—— could be obtained, 
amounted to upwards of 401., whereas, at 
the present time, a person could be con- 
veyed to the colonies in question at an 
expense of from 12/, to 14I., and with 
infinitely superior accommodation. Well, 
the number of persons sent out by means 
of this 2,500,000., amounted in the 
tightoen years to 117,000 souls, Nor 
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was this all. The indirect effects of the 
system were to encourage voluntary emi- 
gration, which was carried on to the extent 
of 61,750 persons, making a grand total 
of 179,350 souls. Under these circum- 
stances he had to ask the House not to 
shake: the confidence of purchasers in the 
value of the commodity offered to them 
for sale. If they did so, the result would 
be seriously to check the tide of emigra- 
tion, which, as he had shown, was setting 
so strongly towards the Australian shores. 
But there was still another party interest- 
ed—a party formed by the general body 
of the British public at home. He main- 
tained that the Crown lands were domains 
held by the Crown as trustee for the bene- 
fit of the great bulk of Her Majesty’s 
subjects, and that it was of the greatest 
importance that they should not be en- 
grossed by a few persons to the detriment 
of future purehasers. He found, however, 
that were the prices of the lands to be 
now lowered, they would be bought up by 
speculators to hold until the gradually in- 
creasing population enhanced the value of 
land, and then to be resold at a corre- 
sponding advance of prices. One of the 
arguments in favour of the proposition 
before the House was, that that proposi- 
tion was popular in the colonies them- 
selves. He did not, however, by any 
means admit that this was the case. He 
believed, on the contrary, that public opin- 
ion was much divided upon the point; that 
in South Australia the general feeling was 
in favour of the maintenance of existing 
laws as to land prices ; while even in New 
South Wales a considerable diversity of 
opinion existed. He believed, indeed, that 
the legislative council of that colony would 
not now support the report of a committee 
of their body, made in favour of a reduc- 
tion of price. The resolution against the 
present minimum of price come to by the 
council in 1846 showed that there were 
only ninety-seven representatives in favour 
of reduction, the great body of the ma- 
jority being made up of nominee members. 
He repeated, however, that he had every 
reason to believe that the report of the 
committee to which he had alluded did not 
embody the opinion of the council, or that 
of the colonial public. Their Lordships 
had had some experience of committees, 
and knew how very generally it happened 
that the formal opinion pronounced by a 
committee was in reality the opinion of its 
most active and influential member. He 
need only allude in conclusion to the peti- 
tion most numerously signed by the squat- 
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ter class in the colony, against any lower- | Camoys Foley 
ing of the price of lands, and to appeal to | — Langedale 

.  @ rskine Overstone 
their Lordships if the system had pro-| Eddisbury Say and Sele 
duced the results which he had demon- | : Y 
strated—if under and by means of it, | Resolved in the Negative. 
Australia had grown from being a mere) The Bisnor of OXFORD then rose tg 
convict settlement into the dignity and | move the insertion of a clause, the object 
power of a nation—he appealed to them of which was to relieve the Established 
not to endanger or to change a course of | Church in the colonies from the restric. 
policy, of which the results had been so} tions imposed by the statute laws passed 
uniformly advantageous. to regulate the Church since the Reforma. 

Lord MONTEAGLE supported the tion. He felt the less embarrassment in 
Amendment. The system which his noble | doing so, because of the statement to 
Friend had subverted was most vicious, | which he had listened with so much satis. 
and he deserved the thanks of the country | faction on the previous evening, that Her 
for its abolition. But it did not follow | Majesty’s Government were ready to listen 
that the system which he wished to intro- | to any reasonable suggestion to extend the 
duce was a good or a beneficial one. The | spiritual power of the Church of England, 
great argument which had been urged in| The present position of the Church was 
favour of the proposition of his noble|this—that all the laws and ordinances 
Friend was, that a large fund would be| affecting her, and in force when the colo. 
raised by the sale of those lands for local | nies were founded, became binding on the 
purposes, and for the promotion of emigra- | colonial clergy. It was foreseen when 
tion. But he contended that the sale of bishops were first appuinted for the colo. 
those lands would never realise the expec- | nies that it would be necessary to provide 
tations of his noble Friend. It was a mat- | some machinery by which those things so 
ter of great interest to the people. The |easily done in England could be effected 
noble Lord admitted that they were enti- | in the colonies, and power was accordingly 
tled to deal with the matter, yet he prac- | given in the patents of the first bishops to 





tically refused to them the privilege which | enable them to hear and examine witnesses 


he acknowledged in theory was their in-| and to exercise the ordinary episcopal 
disputable right. In the year 1842 a re-| powers in their own courts. It was found, 
port was adopted condemning the land sys- | however, the first time those powers were 
tem. In the year 1844 another report put to the proof, that the authority of the 
was adopted of a similar effect; but before bishops was disputed; and in reference to 
that was agreed to, a circular was sent| the highest law authorities at home it had 
round to the magistrates, who all con-| been decided that in advising Her Majesty 
curred in it. In the year 1846 there was/to insert those powers in the bishops’ 
a resolution in council condemning the patents, they had exceeded the just limits 
system; and in the year 1849 the present | of the Crown’s prerogative, and had gone 
report was adopted. He entreated their beyond the powers they could properly 
Lordships to act upon the principle which convey in those instruments, The words 
they had hitherto adopted, to give the local conferring those powers were now with- 
legislature the power of acting for them-| drawn from the patents, and the position 
selves, and to support the Amendment. of tho Church was this—that it was utterly 
Lorpv LYTTELTON replied. impossible for the bishops or clergy to 
On Question, make any rules for their own internal ma- 
Their Lordships divided :—Contents 18; | nagement, because no such rules could be 
Non-Contents 28: Majority 10. enforced without the authority of the 
; Crown, and by one of the canons it was 
List of the Not-Coytents. prohibited even to discuss them. Nay, 
MARQUESSES. Minto more, it was impossible to make any rules 
Anglesey Morley binding on the members of the Chureh, 
Lansdowne Oxford even by their own consent. Now, these 
: ee Scarborough were no fanciful evils. The noble Earl 
Chichester Shaftesbury ; E d referred to the 
Carlisle BISHOPS. (Earl Grey) last night had referre 
Cowper Limerick authority of a rev. gentleman to show 
Granville Down that the colonial, and not the Imperial 
Grey _ Sane Legislature, was the quarter where those 
omer er evils ought to be redressed. With the 


Iichester Beaumont 
Lismore Byron noble Earl’s leave, he would quote the 
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yaluable evidence of the chaplain to the 
Bishop of Tasmania to give their Lordships 
some idea how the law had operated, and 
how far the Church of England was en- 
titled to look to the Legislature for re- 


dress :— 

“ As chaplain to the Bishop of Tasmania from 
1843 to 1848, and having, either previously or 
subsequently, visited the other Australian colonies, 
I have seen many serious disorders and incon- 
yeniences arising from this anarchy and want of 
due regulation.” 

In a memorandum, to show the evils of the 
want of discipline, he said— 

“On the removal of doubts concerning the right 
ofthe bishop, clergy, and lay members of the Church 
of England in an Australian diocese to make regu- 
lations by consent among themselves for the bet- 
ter conduct of their local ecclesiastical affairs, 
the doubts which it is proposed to remove cause 
much embarrassment to the members of the 
Church of England in the Australian colonies ; 
and, as the Government have now determined to 
give the colonists the initiative in proposing their 
own civil constitution for the sanction of the 
Crown, it seems reasonable to extend to them the 
same freedom of action in ecclesiastical affairs, or 
rather to remove the doubts which hinder the 
members of the Church of England from assuming 
the freedom which other denominations already 
exercise with advantage. Nine years’ intimate 
experience of the most recent proceedings of our 
Church in those parts convinces me that the in- 
ternal affairs of the Church of England and Ire- 
land in the Australian colonies are now in a state 
of almost complete anarchy ; because the ecclesi- 
astical law and courts of England will not work 
there, and there are no lawful means of making 
local regulations by consent. The Tasmanian 
letters patent authorise the bishop ‘ to proceed to 
final sentence in due form of law’ with criminous 
clerks. But ‘no tribunal exists which has power 
to try and convict a chaplain,’ says the Registrar 
of Tasmania (19th July, 1845). The Bishop of 
Australia (now Sydney) endeavoured to proceed 
with the consistorial court, which the old letters 
patent of Australia seemed to sanction, but he 
could not. In his protest (1836) he stated the 
serious inconvenience resulting from these doubts: 
‘The bishop has no opportunity of stating, in the 
face of the Church, the grounds upon which his 
judgment is formed, and the party condemned is 
deprived of the benefit of an appeal ;’ all which 
was afterwards verified in the experience of the 
Bishop of Tasmania, who deprived Messrs. Wig- 
more and Bateman of their licenses pro arbitrio 
suo, The ecclesiastical laws of England were not 
very applicable to the colonies ; and doubts existed 
almost in every case which arose, whereby their 
application was in practice forbidden. I have 
before me the opinion of Mr. Horne, Attorney 
General of Van Diemen’s Land (May 20, 1845), 
stating the objections against extending the im- 
proved English Church Acts to the colonies ; which 
objections were acted upon. The same authority 
said that there was not in these colonies a single 
preferment in the sense of the English statutes ; 
80 that the power given to the bishop in the new 
letters patent of Sydney, ‘ to give institution to 
benefices’ which do not exist—‘ to call before 

the clergy,” who need not come—‘ to have 
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full power and authority to affirm, reverse, or 
alter the judgment, sentence, or decree’ of inferior 
ecclesiastical courts, which cannot be enforced ; 
all these provisions are nugatory and perplexing 
to all parties concerned. The Church of England 
in the Australian colonies cannot at present make 
or enforce local regulations for want of some re- 
moval of doubts which exist as to her power to 
do so. ‘The Churches of Rome and Scotland,’ 
said Mr. Harrison, the Registrar of Tasmania 
(July 18, 1845), ‘ are not amenable to the tempo- 
ral courts in this colony for any ecclesiastical 
judgment passed or discipline exercised by their 
respective heads; they, however defective they 
may be in law, are yet final, and are not open to 
further legal censure, nor can the clergy of those 
churches harass their ecclesiastical superiors by 
appeals to the superior courts here, or to the 
Privy Council at home ; whilst the judgments of 
the Church of England, however just and equit- 
able, however founded upon notorious facts 
and admitted delinquency, if they are not con- 
ducted in strict accordance with the ecclesias- 
tical law, are open to appeal both here and at 
home, to mandamus, and to sundry vexatious pro- 
ceedings. Nay, if they be even legally correct, 
experience has proved that they are not secure 
from attempts to reverse them through the me- 
dium of the civil power (that is, the Seeretary of 
State). Instances might be multiplied in proof 
of the doubts which enveloped all the relations of 
the Church of England in these colonies—doubts 
which could only be removed by the wholesome 
action of local experience and discussion.” 


He went on, in another paper, with which 
he would not trouble their Lordships, to 
show how all attempts to give the Church 
of England full scope, and extend her use- 
fulness, had failed. The bishop tried, for 
instance, to hold home visitations—he was 
utterly unsuccessful. Again, he attempted 
an ordinary visitation, but, from the ab- 
sence of all power in his hands, he was 
obliged to abandon it, as he could not pro- 
eure the attendance of his clergy. In 
one instance the bishop called the clergy 
together to consider the affairs of the 
Church; but they told him they had no- 
thing to do with the matter—had no power 
to interfere—did not wish to be mixed up 
with it, and that they would leave him to 
manage it himself. Another case was 
mentioned by this gentleman, to which he 
begged their Lordships’ attention. It was 
this: the Bishop of Tasmania, thinking 
there was not sufficient service in his own 
cathedral church of St. David’s, deter- 
mined to give a service himself on every 
Saturday evening, from which he believed 
great advantages would arise to the inha- 
bitants. The officiating clergyman, think- 
ing this interference an indignity, ordered 
the churcliwarden to lock the gates. The 
bishop, who was very popular with the in- 
habitants, came down to the church at- 
tended by a large congregation, who, on 
2M 
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finding what had occurred, became violent, 
and threatened to break in the doors, 
whereupon the churchwarden unlocked 
them. It was found, however, impossible 
to settle the question finally, or to lay 
down any rules which would be attended 
to; and the consequence was that it was 
left to be determined every time by brute 
force whether the Bishop of Tasmania was 
to preach in his own cathedral or not. 
The last statement with which he should 
trouble their Lordships was one not less 
remarkable :— 

“The Bishop of Tasmania was desirous to 
divide Hobart Town into four parishes ; but, at a 
meeting of the clergy concerned, whom he had 
summoned to concert a plan with him, one retired, 
after having protested against the whole proceed- 
ing. The rest remained, and voluntarily followed 
the wishes of the bishop, which were reasonable 
enough ; but great doubts hang over this parochial 
division, and it is set at nought with impunity.” 


Australian Colonies 


Such were the evils that resulted from the 
impossibility of combined action. He did 
not wish to exaggerate the evils to which 
the members of the Church of England 
were subject in the colonies in making in- 
ternal regulations, even by consent, or the 
restrictions and difficulties to which they 
were exposed. THe had been lately told by 


an intelligent gentleman that it was impos- 


sible to conceive the state of the Colonial 
Church, and that the simple fact of its 
being known that every clergyman held 
his office by the mere ipse diwit of the 
bishop, without any rule or control, as well 
as the feeling that the clergy did not stand 
in the same position as the clergy at home, 
and on an equally sound and ascertained 
footing, had a most material effect on their 
status, and lowered their standard of use- 
fulness. It was the opinion of the most 
eminent legal authorities that all the laws 
which affected the clergymen of the Church 
of England in this country affected them in 
the colonies also. The restraining clauses 
which subjected the clergy of the Church 
of England to fine and imprisonment if they 
laid down laws for their own government, 
applied to all the clergy subject to the 
province of Canterbury; and in the letters 
patent of the colonial bishops it was pro- 
vided that the bishop and his clergy should 
be subject to the see of Canterbury; and 
therefore they were placed under the same 
restraining enactments as the clergy of 
that see; but they were not given the same 
power in local matters, and did not enjoy 
the force of a body of rules carried up by 
prescription from generation to generation, 
and acted on in every diocese at home. 


{LORDS} 
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None of the cases he had quoted could 
arise here: they were all provided for by 
the regular course of church discipline, 
and by the growth of those prescriptive 
rules of which he had spoken. The Church 
of England was hampered, while other 
churches were left free. To the clergy of 
other churches—grave, zealous, and ear. 
nest men, as he rejoiced to know—they had 
given freedom, while they bound the mem. 
bers of their own Church. They gave them 
just so much of ecclesiastical law as would 
impede them, but not enough to make 
the position of the Church intelligible, or 
her ministration effective. That then was 
the evil to be remedied. And the clause 
he proposed to insert provided, that when 
members of the Church of England— 
bishops, clergy, and laity—assembled toge- 
ther, and, by consent, laid down rules for 
their internal government, it should be im- 
possible for those who had consented to 
those rules afterwards to appeal against 
them to courts at home. He had been 
assured by lawyers of the highest autho- 
rity there was nothing objectionable in the 
clause. The effect of intrusting members 
of the Church of England in the colonies 
with the right he proposed, would be that 
they would be left to make some rules for 
their own internal government. These 
would be tested by experience, and if they 
were found to succeed, application might 
be made to the colonial legislature for their 
sanction. The time was not now come for 
that. What he asked their Lordships to 
do was, what the colonial legislature could 
not do—what concerned not local but im- 
perial law—to set their co-religionists free 
from certain consequences of imperial le- 
gislation. It was a point to which Black- 
stone had adverted, that although all the 
laws relating to the church courts were 
valid in the colonies, yet reason and expe- 
rience prevented their enforcement there, 
because they were not suited to colonial 
life. All that the clause proposed to do 
was to remove the doubt which existed, 
the illegality which he believed existed, in 
regard to doing what could be done by all 
bodies of religionists, but which could not 
be done by members of the Church of Eng- 
land. These restraining laws did not ap- 
ply to other bodies at home; but owing to 
the connexton at home between the Church 
and the State there was a jealousy, and 
the Church was restrained. But what their 
Lordships were asked to do was, not t0 
apply that restraint under circumstances 
where there were none of the escapes from 
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the mischievous effects which might be | danger lest the churches in the colonies, 
found to exist at home. It was said, what | possessing such powers, should adopt a 
was asked to be done, ought to be done by | new faith, and separate from the Church at 
the colonial legislature only. But it was|home. But if the proviso appended to 
not a matter for their colonial legislatures, | the clause were considered, that danger 
for it did not touch colonial but imperial | would be found to be guarded against. 
legislation. The object was to set free |The oath of allegiance was required to be 
from the chain of imperial legislation those | taken, and the Thirty-nine Articles to be 
who were members of the Church of Eng-| signed, by parties admitted to any see or 
land. Then it was said, they ought not to| pastoral charge. The liberty and licence 
attempt to claim in that part of the world | given were to be given within the definite 
the powers of a dominant church for the | restrictions which limited the Church of 
Chureh of England, but rather trust to the | England at home. It was not proposed 
purity of her faith and her spiritual power. | to give power to alter a single Ariicle, or 
He entirely agreed in that opinion; and if| to touch the Liturgy. The objections to 
there were anything in the clause which | the clause fell absolutely to the ground. 
went contrary to it, he begged their Lord-| The expression, ‘* declared members of 
ships to believe he would not be the man| the Church of England,’ had a second 
to propose it for their adoption. But it | intention, and was meant to apply to those 
was in the spirit of that objection that he | who claimed to themselves the privileges 
proposed the clause, The clause was purely | of the Church of England in their applica- 
permissive; it proposed to give no power | tion to the Government—so bringing them- 
to the Church of England in the colonies; selves under the description. It was 
which the members of the Church of | alleged that, whatever might be said to 
Rome and the Presbyterian body did not |the contrary, the proposed clause would 
enjoy. It gave them no superiority; it | place members of the Church of England 
gave them power merely to draw up|in a position of advantage over others. 
such interior rules for their own con-| What, candidly and judiciously weighing 
duet which they were restrained from | the matter, was the effect of the words 
drawing up by their anomalous connexion | which clothed the last proviso? It was 
with the restrained Church at home. It! declared that these regulations shouid not 
was not settling a home question in settling | have any other effect than the regulations, 
a colonial question. The difference was laws, or usages of other churches or reli- 
perfectly plain. When a colony was first | gious communities in the same colonies. If 
founded, there was the same difficulty, at | there were force in language, that to which 
first, in knowing how far the temporal | objection was taken was specially guarded 
laws of the mother country would apply to | against it. If it were possible to suggest 
the colony. How was that question set-| any form of words which could more etfec- 
tled? It was very soon settled. Some tually attain the object he had in view, 
representative assembly was called toge- | the proposal would be hailed with pleasure 
ther which proceeded to make internal by him, and not only by him, but by num- 
laws. Courts were instituted. An inci-| bers out of that House, who had heard it 
dental code of legislation began to be! said last night by the Government that they 
made, marking, however, what were the | were really and honestly sincere in the de- 
laws of the mother country. There was/ sire to aid the Church of England in work- 
the same need in respect of spiritual legis- ‘ing herself free—not gaining new power 
lation ; and the question was settled pre-| from the State—for the exercise of her own 
cisely in the same way, by allowing mem- | inherent spiritual power in a way beneficial 
bers of the religious body to meet and | to herself and not injurious to others. The 
agree among themselves as to the neces-/| only objection that he remembered to the 
sary rules for guidance in their own spiri- | clause was, that however good it might be, 
tual affairs—which rules being established | it was not right to introduce such a clause 
in practice, application might be made to in a special Act, but that it would be more 
the colonial legislature for their sanction. | convenient to make it part of a general 
The concern of Parliament was to set the| Act, applying to all the colonies of Great 
churehes in the colonies free from the| Britain. For his own part he thought 
embarrassment of their anomalous con- | that the noble Earl was perfectly right in 
nexion with the Chureh at home, which | temporal matters not to propose one grand 
gave them neither rule nor freedom. | scheme for the whole of the colonies; and 
Again, it was objected that there was| he would apply the same principle to the 
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spiritual rule of the colonies, because a 
mode of legislation which might be wise 
and just with regard to one, might be very 
unwise and unjust with regard to another. 
To say the contrary, was, he thought, 
really to attempt by a side wind to get rid 
of all legislation upon the subject. He 
begged their Lordships, in considering this 
clause, to give it that fair weight which an 
attempt to meet a great practical evil 
pressing on the most important interests of 
the colonies deserved at their hands. He 
begged them—without distinct and suffi- 
cient cause shown—not to continue to the 
colonies that which was a sore and ever- 
present restraint upon those spiritual ener- 
gies which for their Lordships’ sake and 
the sake of the colonies it was most im- 
portant they should set at liberty and 
strengthen. He begged to move the in- 
sertion of the clause of which he had 
given notice. 

Eart GREY hoped that the right rev. 
Prelate would not insist on that occasion 
upon pressing the House to come to a de- 
cision on this subject. He was far from the 
opinion that the matter alluded to was not 
an evil that required to be redressed. It was, 
however, one of very great difficulty, and 
he was sure they could not safely meet it by 


introducing a single clause of the nature he 


held in his hand. A near examination of 
the clause would show how extremely de- 
fective it was, and how impossible it would 
be to create powers of the kind proposed 
without going further, and declaring by 
whom and in what manner those powers 
were to be exercised. They were going 
by the proposed clause to create neither 
more nor less than a legislative authority 
in the Church of England. The right rev. 
Prelate had told them that he had guarded 
it carefully with certain provisoes. That 
might be true; but still it would create a 
legislative authority, which might lay down 


{LORDS} 





an interpretation of the Articles, and of 
the Book of Common Prayer, in accordance | 
with their own views; and what would the 
right rev. Prelate say if in some case the | 
majority were to decide in support of the 
views on a most important question held by 
Mr. Gorham? Yet there was nothing in 
the clause to prevent such an interpreta- | 
tion being so authoritatively imposed in 
that colony. Then, again, they should 
look at who were the persons to whom 
that large authority was to be confided. 
They were to be the “‘ clergy and lay per- 
sons being declared members of the said 
Church,” &c., and then came the words, 
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‘* severally and respectively.”’ What was 
the meaning of that? Were the clergy to 
meet in one house, and the laity in ap. 
other ? and was the consent of both neces. 
sary to make these regulations binding? 
or were they to meet together? He con- 
fessed he was unable to construe the words, 
In fact, he felt convinced that they could 
not by a clause of this description deal with 
a difficulty of the nature it was meant to 
obviate. It was of the utmost importance 
that they should avoid clashing with the 
colonial legislature; but he was quite cer. 
tain, from what he knew of the temper with 
which the colonies viewed these matters, 
that, let them do what they pleased, or say 
what they could, if they introduced a spe- 
cial provision of the kind proposed into 
this particular Bill, it would be considered 
that it was intended, in some way or other, 
to overrule the colonial legislature. He 
hoped, therefore, that the right rev. Pre- 
late would not put them te the pain of a 
division, but would consent to reserve the 
subject for more general and deliberate 
consideration. 

The Bisnor of SALISBURY expressed 
his intention to support the clause proposed 
by his right rev. Friend. At the same 
time, he was bound to say that, if the no- 
ble Earl would go somewhat further than 
he had gone in the speech he had just de- 
lievered, and promise that the Government 
would not only give a fair and candid con- 
sideration to any measure that might be 
proposed, but really take it in hand asa 
matter properly belonging to them, it 
would, under such circumstances, be desir- 
able to meet such a proposition, and not 
proceed to a division. While he admitted 
that the question had been met by the Go- 
vernment in a kind and gracious manner, 
still he thought the noble Earl had in his 
speech gone rather farther than he might 
have done in pointing out difficulties which 
of course were to be urged against every 
important measure, no matter of what de- 
scription it might be. He was not pre- 
pared to say that there were not difficulties 
in the way, for unquestionably there were 
difficulties; but if the Church of England 
laboured under disadvantages by the ac- 
tion of the Imperial Legislature, it was the 
duty of those who were the advisers of Her 
Majesty carefully to enter into a considera- 
tion of those difficulties, with a view to 
their abolition or mitigation. The noble 
Earl had said that the object of the clause 
was to give legislative authority to the 
Church. However, the noble Earl was 
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much mistaken, for its only object was to 
give the Church of England that power to 
regulate its affairs which was possessed by 
every other religious denomination. On 
these grounds he would support the inser- 
tion of the clause; while, at the same time, 
he admitted that, if the Government would 
undertake a general measure, he would 
rather leave the matter in their hands. 

The Bishop of LIMERICK said, that 
the clause would mix up the clergy and 
laity in an extraordinary manner, and that 
any disputed questions which arose would 
be determined by the majority. It was 
true the clause provided that such ques- 
tions should be referred to the metropolitan; 
but the delay which would occur from the 
difficulty of communication would only 
tend to augment the angry feelings and 
passions that might have been excited, and 
would lead to discord and confusion. He 
(the Bishop of Limerick) could not, there- 
fore, vote for the clause, and he would re- 
commend his right rev. Friend not to press 
his Motion to a division, but to leave the 
matter in the hands of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, in the hope that this and other 
important questions might be considered 
under more favourable circumstances of 
quietness and peace. He was anxious be- 
yond all things for the peace of the Church, 
and, therefore, under existing cireum- 
stances, he conceived that they were pecu- 
liarly called upon to act with the greatest 
circumspection. 

The Eart of HARROWBY regarded 
the clause rather as embodying a declara- 
tion of opinion than as a measure of legis- 
lation. He hoped his right rev. Friend 
would not press this clause on the present 
oecasion, but that an opportunity would 
be afforded of fully considering the posi- 
tion of the Chureh of England, in the 
colonies. That question, he thought, 
ought to receive the careful consideration 
of the Government and the Legislature. 

The Earn of CHICHESTER admitted 
the unsatisfactory state of the law as it at 
present stood, and hoped something would 
be done to remedy it; but he doubted whe- 
ther the clause proposed by the right rev. 
Prelate would produce the desired effect. He 
suggested that there should be a revision of 
the entire state of the law in the colonies, 
80 far as the Church was concerned. 

The Bisnop of DOWN and CONNOR 
said, the simple question was, whether the 
Proposition of the right rev. Prelate was 
sufficient to remedy the evils which were 
acknowledged on both sides of the House 
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to exist. He was afraid that the clause as 
it now stood was not sufficient in itself,and 
he should should feel obliged to oppose it. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, what the 
right rev. Prelate wished to do was simply to 
place the Church in the Colonies on the same 
footing as the Church of England was in the 
United States. He had heard nothing to 
induce him to withdraw his support from 
the clause; but at the same time he would 
put it to the right rev. Prelate, whether, 
under the circumstances, he would press 
the matter to a division ? 

Lorp LYTTELTON said, the question 
was one which he thought it was impos- 
sible any one except the Government could 
deal with in a satisfactory manner. He 
should wish to hear from Her Majesty’s 
Government whether they were prepared 
to appoint such a commission of able law- 
yers and theologians as the right rev. Pre- 
late had alluded to, with a view of inquir- 
ing into the condition of the Church in the 
colonies ? 

Eart GREY said, after what had taken 
place that night, it was obvious that an 
inquiry should be instituted as to the best 
mode of proceeding on this question. He 
felt the deepest interest in the subject, but 
he could not undertake at that moment to 
give a specific answer to the question just 
put to him. 

The Bisnor of OXFORD hoped the 
noble Earl would tell them what sort of 
inquiry he proposed, and whether he in- 
tended it should take place this Session or 
not. He should like to hear something 
more definite than what he had heard from 
the noble Earl. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
there was a clear and practical grievance 
as regarded the Church in Australia, and 
with a full expression of that feeling, he 
thought it was hardly fair to press the Go- 
vernment any further; and it was unfair 
when the right rev. Prelate had so long 
given his attention to the subject—after he 
had been in frequent communication with 
the members of the Church in those colo- 
nies—it was too much when the right rev. 
Prelate believed he was fully prepared on 
the subject, to expect that at twenty-four 
hours’ notice the Government should be 
ready with any definite plan. On these 
grounds, then, he ventured to think that 
his noble Friend had gone as far as any 
one could be expected to go without con- 
sulting the Government. He thought that 
his noble Friend had gone quite far enough 
when he stated that the question brought 
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Metropolitan 


under the notice of the House was a fit | 
subject for inquiry, without stating the na- | 


ture of that inquiry. It would be impos- 
sible for him to do so then, for the griev- 


ance must be ascertained and investigated | 
before it could be redressed, and before | 


they could state what would be the prac- 
tical nature of the remedy to be applied; 
but this he might venture to assure the 


House, that it would be inquired into at. 


no distant period, that there would be no 
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METROPOLITAN INTERMENTS BILL, 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 30. 

The CHAIRMAN said, they were a 
the 30th clause, in which he understood 
|the Government had some amendments to 
introduce. 

Sir G. GREY said, he proposed to in. 
troduce certain amendments 1n this clause 
(the clause giving compensation to ciergy- 


unnecessary delay, and that the inquiry | men), which he conceived would meet the 
would be rendered most effectual, whether | objections that had been raised against it, 
conducted by a commission or otherwise. It had been decided, when the House was 

The Eart of POWIS observed, that} last in Committee, that the compensation 
the right rev. Prelate was entitled to ex- | should not belimited to existing incumbents; 
pect that the noble Marquess would give | but the amount of that compensation, and 
the assurance which the House had heard, | the distribution of it, were still open to 
namely, that the subject should receive | consideration. The House seemed gene- 
the consideration of the Government; and | rally to assent to the principle of giving a 
it was not too much to expect, on the part | just and fair compensation to existing in- 


of the members of the Church of England, | 
that the Government should take the mat- 
ter in hand. 


The Bisnor of OXFORD suggested 


that a few words might be introduced de- | 


claratory of this, that the disabling Act 
which bound the Church in England should 


not extend to or bind the Church in the | 


colony. If they agreed to that, he should 
not press his proposition any further. 


Eart GREY observed, that it was true | 


that what the right rev. Prelate suggested 
could not be regarded as open to the same 


objection which a different Motion might | 
have been; but he could not consent to | 


place the Church in Australia on a differ- 
ent footing from that on which it stood in 
this country. 

The Bisnor of OXFORD, after the ge- 
neral assurance which he had received that 
the grievance was to be inquired into, said 


he should not press his Motion any further. | 


He, however, earnestly desired that the 
Government would introduce such a clause 
as he had suggested. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


House resumed ; and to be again in| 


Committee on Friday next. 
House adjourned to Thursday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 11, 1850. 


ee Pusiic Buits.—1* Population (Ire- 
land) ; Incorporation of Boroughs Confirmation. 
3* Drainage and Improvement of Land Advances, 


[The House met at Twelve of the clock 
in the New House of Commons. | 


cumbents. With regard to future incum- 
'bents, it had been thought necessary that 
| some payment should be continued to them, 
with a view to obviate the deficiency of in- 
come which would be caused in many pa- 
rishes were these fees withdrawn. In 
several parishes these fees formed a con- 
siderable portion of the income of the in- 
cumbent, especially of that class of the 
clergy for whom great sympathy had al- 
ways been expressed in that House, the 
working clergy. The average payment on 
|each interment had been fixed at 6s. 2d.,, 
which would be below the general average 
at present received, and would therefore 
operate with some degree of injustice in 
some cases. He had received communica- 
| tions from several clergymen, stating that 
they were in the receipt of fees of a much 
larger amount; while those received in the 
/more populous parishes were considerably 
less. The effect of the Amendment which 
he now proposed was this, he would leave 
the gross amount of compensation un- 
‘touched; he still proposed that 6s. 2d. 
should be the fee payable on each inter- 
ment, for bodies removed from any of the 
| metropolitan parishes; but, instead of its 
' being paid in the first instance to the cler- 
gyman of the parish whence the body was 
brought, the fees would be carried to a 
| separate account, and that account would 
| be charged, in the first instance, with the 
| payment of salaries to the chaplains, then 
| the incumbents would receive out of it 4 
compensation calculated on their average 
receipts from burial fees for the five years 
next before the passing of this Act, There- 
fore, so far from any of the clergy recelv- 
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ing more than they had hitherto received, 
the amount would be regulated by their 
past receipts; and the board would be en- 
abled, with the consent of the Treasury, to 
award to incumbents who had been receiv- 
ing & higher amount, a sum calculated on 
the average of their last five years’ receipts. 
That would be strictly in accordance with 
the principle on which compensation was 
generally awarded; and he believed it 
would remove one great objection on the 
part of the clergy to a provision which cer- 
tainly would have operated with injustice. 
With regard to future incumbents, he 
thought it would be necessary to continue 
the payments; at the same time full power 
would be given to reduce the amount on 
the death of an incumbent, should cireum- 
stances be found to justify a reduction. 
If this proposal were carried into effect, it 
was probable that, with the increasing po- 
pulation in the manufacturing districts, 
there would ultimately be a surplus to di- 
vide out of the fund arising from the pay- 
ment of those fees. Various propositions 
had been made for the disposal of that 
surplus; but he would not then enter into 
it. Hewould move the insertion of words 
in accordance with the alteration he had 
stated at the end of line 5, 

Sir B. HALL was glad of the alteration, 
which he thought would do away with 
much of the objection to the clause as it 
stood. Its effect would have been, had the 
compensation been given by fees on each 
body, to double the income of some of the 
clergy in about forty years; for in the pa- 
rishes of St. Marylebone and St. Paneras 
the population had doubled in the last forty 
years. He had been anxious to prevent 
one clergyman receiving the whole of the 
fees, and would move a proviso to that 
effect, requiring a separate fund to be kept 
forevery parish. Those parishes near the 
centre of the metropolis could not increase 
much in population; the great increase was 
in those on the outskirts; the proviso was 
therefore necessary to prevent the amount 
paid to the incumbents of the latter 
parishes from continually increasing, and 
ultimately doubling or quadrupling itself. 
This proviso would prevent the amount paid 
to any incumbent ever exceeding the ave- 
rage of his receipts for the five years pre- 
ceding the passing of the Act. 

Sin G. GREY would take time to con- 
sider the proposition of the hon. Baronet. 

Cotonen THOMPSON said, he wanted 
to propound distinctly a principle which 

only been as it were accidentally men- 
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tioned; and that was, that the number of 
clergy must or ought, if there was any 
reason in the thing at all, to keep pace 
with the increase of population. If, for in- 
stance, the population in any extensive 
district was ever quadrupled, it was plain 
the number of clergymen must increase in 
something like the same proportion. If he 
was asked why he put himself forward on 
this occasion, he would say it was, because 
he thought that an unfair idea had gone 
forth, that the clergy of the Establishment 
were opposed to the contemplated reforms. 
His personal experience had been exaetly 
the contrary. He recently attended a pub- 
lic meeting in a metropolitan borough on 
this subject, the chairman of which meet- 
ing was a clergyman of the Established 
Church, and a number of others were pre- 
sent and assisting; and they said very 
fairly, that they were aware their incomes 
might be affected by the present measure, 
and hoped some care might be taken of 
them; but they would not submit to the 
imputation that they were opposed to the 
contemplated reforms. 

Mr. AtpermMaN SIDNEY concurred in 
the propriety of compensating the present 
incumbents, but doubted the accuracy of 
the calculation whereby 6s. 2d. had been 
arrived at as the average amount of fees 
now payable. The inquiries he had made 
showed the amount to be much smaller in 
many parishes. He wished to know if the 
amount was to include compensation for 
the hatbands and scarfs now received. 

Sir G. GREY said, the 6s. 2d. was not 
the average of any one parish, but of the 
whole. In populous parishes, the average 
of fees was much lower; in others higher. 
The matter of hatbands and scarfs had 
never entered into his consideration. 

Lorv D. STUART would refer to the 
evidence of the Bishop of London, in 1843, 
in proof of the importance of scarfs and 
hatbands as a source of revenue to the 
clergy. Was the five years’ average to be 
calculated on a sum inclusive or exclusive of 
those receipts? He also wished to know 
who was to have the disposal of the sur- 
plus, if any should be left after compen- 
sating the incumbents ? 

Sir G. GREY said, the average would 
be caleulated on the number of funerals, 
and the number of fees received, exclusive 
of any presents to the clergymen. The 
disposal of the surplus, after paying the 
chaplains and compensating the clergy, 
would be applied for church purposes in 
connexion with the growing population. 
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Mr. B. OSBORNE said, the evidence 
taken before the Select Committee in 
1843 showed that the vicars received more 
“* fittings,’’ as they were called, than the 
eurates. It was a mistake to say that the 
clergy had never been hostile to sanitary 
reforms; they were the parties who had 
most stood in their way; for, like lawyers, 
they would never teach their own profes- 
sion with a reforming hand. The Bishop 
of London, in his ovidence, stated that he 
had never enjoyed better health than when 
he resided in Bishopsgate-strect, near the 
churchyard of St. Helen’s. The same 
noble Prelate also stated that the ‘ fit- 
tings’’ received by the vicars were pur- 
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sion was not to a salubrious park in the 
country, but to some lodging house in the 
immediate neighbourhood of a metropolitan 
churchyard. 

Lorp D. STUART said, it was the 
custom of the House to print amendments 
before they were agreed to. He knew 
that it was not absolutely necessary; but 
in a difficult clause like this, the custom 
ought to be enforced to enable hon. Mem. 
bers to understand it. 

Lorp R. GROSVENOR said, it would 
only waste time to print the clause, and he 
| therefore hoped his noble Friend would not 
| press his proposal. 
| Mr. Atperman COPELAND said, he 





chased by the undertakers, on an average, | had great objection to the 30th clause with 
for 10s.; while the curates only received | respect to the amount of compensation. He 
about 2s. 6d. for theirs. He therefore would ask the promoters of the Bill if they 
wished to know whether there was to be | thought they were dealing fairly with the 
a sort of sliding scale of compensation, | public? The rate of 6s. 2d. for each in- 
according to the amount which had been terment would very greatly increase the 
received by the different parties in the | amount of burial fees to be paid. Taking 


shape either of fees or * fittings.”’ 

Lorp ASHLEY having had personal 
communication with the clergy on the sub- 
ject of the Bill, was bound to say that as 
a body they had shown the greatest desire 
to assist in the advancement of this mea- 
sure, even at the expense of their own 
fees. The clergy, in fact, were entitled to 
a fee of 8s. for each funeral; but in order 
that they should not stand in the way of 
the Bill, they had consented to take the 
6s. 2d., as proposed by Government, and 
he was therefore bound to acknowledge 
with admiration and gratitude the assist- 
ance which they had rendered this great 
measure. 

Lorp R. GROSVENOR said, he wish- 
ed to make one observation on a subject 
which had been referred to by his hon. 
Colleague. He meant the salubrity of 
graveyards. A few weeks ago three 
grave gentlemen who had invested capital 
in funeral paraphernalia waited upon him 
to point out the injustice which the mea- 
sure would inflict upon them. They in- 
sisted that there was no necessity what- 
ever for it, and scouted the very idea of a 
churchyard being at all unhealthy. In 


proof of this they wished him to go to a/| 


neighbouring church and see the sexton, 
whose children lived in the yard, and were 
remarkable for their roseate and healthy 
appearance. He, however, declined the 
invitation, much to the disappointment of 
the deputation, who seemed to think that 
the best place a worn-out Member could 
repair to at the close of a fatiguing Ses- 


| Shoreditch, he found the average amount 
of fees on each burial was 2s. 4d. In 
|Islington it was, certainly, 6s. 6d. In 
Bethnal-green it sank to 1s. 6d., and in 
Lambeth to 3s. 6d. Now was the right 
hon. Baronet prepared to increase the fees 
of burials in those districts where, though 
the people were poor, they still took an 
honest pride in burying their own dead, 
from ls. 6d. to 6s. 2d.? It would have 
the effect of arising the expense of inter- 
ment fees very materially indeed to all but 
the pauper classes. In Bethnal Green the 
‘increase would be 400 percent. He would 
venture to enter into a statistical argument 
with the noble Lord at the head of the 
‘Board of Health, and to maintain that in- 
stead of 8s. being the average amount, 4s. 
was more correct, and that with respect toall 
classes. He would urge upon the Govern- 
ment to lower the sum of 6s. 2d. to 4s. 4d., 
which he was convinced was a much more 
just amount. 
| Sm G. GREY said, that he believed 
the statistics of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Bath were the most correct, and 
he could not consent to lower the stan- 
dard. ; 
Lorp D. STUART said, he must again 
put the question which had not yet been 
‘answered, and that was whether the Board 
of Health was to have the disposal of the 
surplus fund which it was expected might 
perhaps accrue, and if not, who was to 
have the disposal of it ? 
| Sim G. GREY said, that it would be 


) 


‘devoted to make some provision for the 
| 
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spiritual aid of the large and growing 

pulation of those districts. He thought 
the principle was one which was well worthy 
of being entertained by the Committee. 

Lorv D. STUART said, the right hon. 
Baronet had stated the objects of the fund, 
but had not mentioned who was to have 
the disposal of it. 

Sir G. GREY could not answer that 
question at present. 

Clause agreed to. 
struck out. 

On Clause 32, 


Clause 31 


was 
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dition put into a wheelbarrow and removed 
to another part of the ground, where they 
were thrown into a hole. This was for 
the purpose of making room for others ; 
yet the rector, when under examination, 
described the cemetery as in an admirable 
state. It was indeed notorious that in- 
ducements were held out to people to bury 
in this ground in order to increase as much 
as possible the fees; and the success which 
attended these efforts was shown by the 
great number of burials compared with the 


Interments Bill. 


|deaths in the parish which he had just 


Sm B. HALL thought the House ought | pointed out to the House. Indeed, there 
to confine compensation for burial fees to, was a part of the ground kept in reserve 
the number of burials of persons who had | for the bodies of the rich, as an inducement 
resided within the parish and had been bu-| to the people of the better class. Now, 
ried within it. He begged to repeat what | these things were done under the sanction 
he had stated on a former occasion, that | of the rector himself, the Rev. Mr. Tyler. 
the metropolitan clergy had acted in the} The sexton of the rev. gentleman, the 
most objectionable manner with regard to | rector of St. Giles, began his life as a sol- 
encouraging the interment of persons who | dier, was afterwards a parson, then he be- 
were strangers in the parish. [Mr. B.| came sexton to this rev. gentleman who 
Qssorxe: Speak louder.] It was utterly | made those exactions, and tlien he became, 
impossible for him to speak louder. He as the natural course, an undertaker and 
had addressed thousands of persons within | stonemason. It was impossible for him 


the borough which he represented, and his | to think of compensating a clergyman in 
voice had been pretty well heard by them. | the way proposed by the Bill, who had re- 
The fact that he could not make himself; sorted to such practices as he had pointed 


heard in that House, showed the necessity | out for the purpose of increasing his fees; 
of appointing a Committee to see what could and, therefore, on the bringing up of the 
be done with the House to remedy this de-| report, he would move a clause for the 
fect. Some of the clergy of London had | purpose of dealing with such cases. 
made a traffic of their burial grounds, and| Sir G. GREY said, that he had no 
when they found that the fees were too knowledge of the facts to which the hon. 
high they lowered them, in order to induce | Gentleman referred, but he had known the 
parties to bring a greater number of bodies | Rev. Dr. Tyler for a long time, and, from 
for interment than the ground ought to! what be knew of that gentleman’s charac- 
have been made to hold. And yet the! ter, he believed that he was incapable of 
House, by this clause, was about to give | giving his sanction to any such proceedings 
compensation to persons who had practised | as had been detailed by the hon. Gentle- 
this improper trafficking. The disgusting | man. If any parties had been guilty of 
scenes which had taken place in St. Giles’s | the facts stated, they would be liable to be 
Cemetery, Old St. Pancras-road, had been | proceeded against for a misdemeanour. 
given in evidence. Sometimes, when they | He did not know whether the hon. Gentle- 
buried a poor person, they threw a little | men was misinformed as to his facts, but 
earth over him, but as soon as the burial | he felt assured that he was misinformed as 
was over, and the mourners gone, the coffin; to the Rev. Dr. Tyler’s having any con- 
Was removed to a neighbouring vault. In| nexion with them. 

1846 there were 896 deaths in the parish) Sir B. HALL said, that when an in- 
of St. Giles, but there were 2,323 burials | qniry was ordered by the Board of Health, 
In the ground to which he was referring. | Dr. Tyler objected to the press being ad- 
In 1847 the deaths were 1,298, and the | mitted, and to have any report of the evi- 
burials 2,877; in 1848 the deaths were | dence appear in the newspapers. It came 
1,111, and the burials 3,578; while for one- | out, however, on the evidence of one of the 
half of 1849 the deaths were 573, and the | gravediggers, that the practice was to 
burials, 3,440. A case could be proved | pretend to fill up the grave whilst the 
in which a body was entirely broken up, | mourners were present, but as soon as they 
the head being separated from the other| were gone, the bodies were removed to a 
Parts, and the whole in this disgusting con- | family vault to make room for others. He 
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should certainly object to give any compen- 
sation in such gross cases. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, it was not very 
likely that persons would send dead bodies 
from neighbouring parishes to be interred 
in the burial ground of St. Giles, if the 
practices referred to by the hon. Gentle- 
man had been going on. 

Sir B. HALL said, that the public had 
not been aware of them till they came out 
in the inquiry which took place in Novem- 
ber last. 

Mr. WAKLEY said, that all that had 
been stated by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Marylebone was true; but he believed 
the Rev. Dr. Tyler was not aware of what 
was going on till the inquiry took place, 
for the funeral service was performed by 
the rev. sexton. He would ask the noble 
Lard the Member for Bath, whether he was 
not aware of the facts, as a Member of the 
Board of Health ? 

Lorp ASHLEY. was understood to say 
that he had no knowledge whatever of the 
facts, beyond the circumstance that the 
bodies were removed to a family vault. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, there appeared to 
be little doubt that this reverend soldier 
and stonemason had been carrying on a 
trade in this burying ground. He under- 
stood that this graveyard was purchased 
for the parish by the funds of the parish, 
levied on the ratepayers for the purpose. 
And such being the case, it did appear a 
monstrous thing that the ratepayers should 
be called on to pay the money to purchase 
the burial ground, and then that persons 
should be invited from the surrounding 
parishes to bury their dead in this grave- 
yard—that the clergymen should put into 
their pockets the proceeds of this system, 
and then, when this Bill passed, that they 
should be empowered to receive in per- 
petuity—so long as these impostures and 
evils were permitted—a sum equivalent to 
what they had received on an average of 
the last five years. Why, they were trad- 
ing on the capital and expenditure of the 
parish; and it appeared astonishing to him 
that such a system should be suffered to 
continue. Perhaps he as a Dissenter had 
not so much right to complain; but he 
could not understand how Churchmen could 
tolerate such a system in their Church. A 
system like that only made him wish that 
every Churchman should carry a parson on 
his back till the last day of his life. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 33, 

Sir B. HALL gave notice that, on the 
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bringing up of the report, he would move 
that no compensation be given to parish 
clerks and sextons. The abominations pra. 
tised in some of the metropolitan grave. 
yards were truly revolting. It was noto- 
rious that in St. Pancras graveyard coffins 
were deposited within nine inches of the 
surface. It also appeared by the evidence 
of a woman residing in the locality, who 
had been examined before the Committee, 
that on Friday the 19th of November, 
whilst looking through a back window she 
saw two men working in the graveyard— 
one engaged in dissevering a human body, 
and the other in making a hole in the 
ground in which to deposit the mutilated 
remains, which were finally huddled ona 
wheelbarrow and thrown into the hole. 
The witness also stated that she had no 
doubt the body was one interred some five 
weeks previously. 

CotoneL THOMPSON was anxious to 
keep au courant with the arguments of 
hon. Members around him, but found it 
difficult. Were these tales of horror brought 
forward to induce them to make all possi- 
ble haste with the Bill? On one point, how- 
ever, he felt a difficulty. There was a 
story told of a merry monarch, who put 
the question to the Royal Society, why a 
dead fish weighed more than a living one? 
The Society, it was stated, occupied a con- 
siderable time in endeavouring to solve the 
problem, and at last thought of asking 
whether the fact was so to begin with, 
Now he would like to know, as a simple 
mathematical question, how much less 
ground it took to bury the parts of a 
body than the whole? He could not help 
thinking the hon, Member had yielded to 
the pleasing horror attendant on a frightful 
story, and had allowed his imagination to 
run away with his powers of examina- 
tion. 

Sm E. BUXTON thought the fees of 
graveyards should be limited to those mem- 
bers of families interred within them, and 
that the fees accruing from the interments 
of strangers ought to be appropriated to 
those parishes that were in need of them. 

Clause agreed to, as were also Clauses 
34 to 52 inclusive. 

Clause 53. 

Lorpv D. STUART stated his deter- 
mination to oppose the clause, as being 
most objectionable, and involving the aboli- 
tion of a constitutional principle—the prin- 
ciple of self-government, The clause gave 
power to the Commissioners to levy a rate 
of 1d. in the pound on the inhabitants of 
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the metropolis; and he called on the Com- 
mittee to resist that, as being unjust and 
oppressive, and also because they had the 
authority of the promoters of the Bill for 
saying it was unnecessary. The objec- 
tions to the clause were so obvious that 
every man must be struck with them; and 
he, therefore, considered the Committee 
would not be doing its duty if it did not 
endeavour to reject the clause. So strongly 
did he feel on the matter, that he felt 
bound to take the sense of the Committee 


on it. 

Sir B. HALL said, the tax thus levied 
would realise some 35,0001. a year. If 
the Government were anxious to carry out 
the object of their Bill—as he believed they 
were—why not allow the parochial dis- 
triects to regulate their own affairs? It 
was, therefore, his intention to move, that 
“Vestries acting under local Acts may 
provide burial grounds at their own ex- 
pense, with the sanction of the Board of 
Health.” 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE wished to know 
how much money the promoters of the Bill 
expected to derive from this penny rate, 
the proceeds of which were to be placed at 
the disposal of an irresponsible board. He 
objected to the clause altogether, as one 
that was giving to an irresponsible board 
the power of taxation, a right that belong- 
ed only to the House of Commons, as the 
representatives of the people. He main- 
tained that they were exceeding their 
power in thus transferring to another body 
the right to impose taxes. It was to be a 
penny in the pound this year, but it might 
be twopence next year; and it would be 
found that Dissenters as well as Church- 
men had to pay, for there was no exemp- 
tin. There was no precedent for so un- 
constitutional an act as this on the part of 
the House of Commons. 

Mr. STANFORD thought the rate 
should be a halfpenny in the pound instead 
ofa penny, and moved an Amendment to 
that effect; but, after some conversation, 
finding no support in the House, the hon. 
Member withdrew it. 

Sin G. PECHELL objected to both 
halfpence and pence. The system of en- 
trusting taxation to an irresponsible board 
was most disagreeable to all classes, and 
he should therefore oppose the clause. 

Mr. Atperman SIDNEY complained 
that the rate would operate unequally in 
many of the London parishes if the valua- 
tion was to be that acted upon in assessing 
the county rate. 





Sir B. HALL then moved the proviso 
giving power to vestries to provide burial 
grounds at their own expense. 

Sir G. GREY hoped it would not be 
necessary for the board to have recourse 
to the rating clause; but it was clear that, 
if the fees did not meet the expenses, it 
would be necessary to have some other mode 
of providing the necessary funds to fall 
back upon, otherwise the whole machinery 
might come to a dead lock. The propriety 
of having a central board, rather than leav- 
ing the whole matter to parochial manage- 
ment, had been amply discussed, and very 
substantial reasons given why a central 
board ought to be preferred. As to the 
remarks which had been made with refer- 
ence to the unconstitutional character of 
the rate, he must remind the House that 
the object was to substitute burial grounds 
for the existing churchyards in the various 
parishes, and that, though the machinery 
by which the rate was to be raised might 
be new, yet there was nothing new in the 
imposition of the rate itself. He was cer- 
tainly surprised that the hon. Member for 
Marylebone should propose to give power 
to the parochial authorities to provide bu- 
rial places after the statements they had 
heard from him relative to one of the paro- 
chial churchyards. He would certainly 
oppose the proviso he had moved, and he 
hoped the House would give its sanction 
to the clause. 

Question put, ‘* That the proposed Pro- 
viso be there added.” 

The Committee then divided :—Ayes 36; 
Noes 100: Majority 64. 

Lorp D, STUART then moved the re- 
jection of the clause. 

Mr. T. D’EYNCOURT begged to re- 
mind hon. Members that this was a model 
Bill, and that their own constituencies 
would eventually, as well as the inhabit- 
ants of London, be subjected to this tax. 

Mr. WAKLEY said, the noble Lord 
the Member for Bath had stated, that he 
did not believe it would be necessary for 
the Board of Health to resort to this tax. 
Now, the noble Lord must have made that 
statement on calculations made by the 
board; and what, therefore, he would sug- 
gest was, that this clause should be post- 
poned for the present, or, as he thought, 
until the next Session, in order that they 
might have more information on the sub- 
ject. If it should be proved that the 
regulations of the board could not be car- 
ried into effect without this additional out- 
lay, he believed there would be no hos- 
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tility in or out of the House to such a pro- 
position. 

Mr. 8S. CRAWFORD opposed the clause 
on great constitutional principles. 
Bill was to be confined to the metropolitan 
districts, but he objected to a precedent of 
this nature. 


Ramsgate 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That | 
the Clause, as amended, stand part of the | 


Bill.”’ 

The Committeee divided :—Ayes 93; 
Noes 37: Majority 56. 

House resumed. Committee report pro- 
gress; to sit again on Friday. 

The House adjourned at half-after Three 
of the clock to the Old House of Com- 
mons, 


HUDSON’S BAY. 

Mr. CHRISTIE wished to put the 
questions of which he had given notice to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary at 
War, namely, whether he can furnish any 
information as to the number of pensioners 
who may be proceeding to Hudson’s Bay 
this season, and also of those who are at 
present stationed in the Hudson’s Bay ter- 
ritory? And whether the Hudson’s Bay 
Company have been empowered to employ 
these pensioners for the enforcement or 
protection of their monopoly of trade against 
the native or other inhabitants of the coun- 
try; and if not, what duties it is intended 
they shall perform on their arrival in that 
territory ? 

Mr. FOX MAULE said, that in reply to 
the question of the hon. Gentleman, he 
might state that previous to the year 1846 
the Hudson’s Bay Company were without 
protection from any British force of any 
description; but in 1846 disturbances arose 
between the Hudson’s Bay Company and 


certain parties which he did not know how 


to designate—whether they belonged to 
the United States, or were marauders ac- 
knowledging no government at all—and it 
was found necessary to detach from Ca- 
nada a considerable body of the 6th Regi- 
ment of Foot. Those troops were kept 
there for nearly two years, and it was 
found to be so isolated a position for troops 
in Her Majesty’s service, without communi- 
cation with other regiments or from home, 
that it was thought necessary to provide 
for the protection of those territories in 
another way, and it was resolved to send 
out, under the command of an officer, a 
body of pensioners who would be there in 
the enjoyment of their pensions, and re- 
ceive from the Hudson’s Bay Company 


This | 
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|certain advantages in lodgings, land, and 
/money. It was arranged that they should 
be required to go out twelve days in the 
year for drill, and be prepared to turn out 
for the protection of the public peace when 
called upon by the authorities of the place, 
|The number of pensioners originally sent 
there was fifty-six, and they were now 
about to add twenty to that number in the 
present year, and they would sail in the 
course of a few days to Hudson’s Bay. 
| He was not aware that those parties had 
| sossived orders to interfere with the local 
concerns of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
| They were under the command of their 
| officer, to be called out at his discretion, 
and not at the discretion of the Hudson’s 
| Bay officers, to preserve the public peace, 
| That was the object of those troops being 
| sent there. 

| Mr. HUME said, that if the military 
officer at the head of the pensioners was 
/not under the control of the company, he 
, Wished to know under what particular or- 
| ders he was to act, and whether he was 
| to obey the orders the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany should give him in case of an affray? 
Ile thought it ought to be known under 
what specific orders and authorities this 
officer was to act. 

Mr. FOX MAULE said, that the offi- 
cer’s orders were to preserve the public 
peace, and to prevent any persons from 
interfering with the trade of that company. 

Mr. CHRISTIE begged to ask if the 
pensioners were paid by this country? If 
they were there solely for the benefit of 
/the Hudson’s Bay Company, they were 
| the persons to pay them. 

Mr. FOX MAULE: The pensioners 
| draw their pensions which are given them 
for past services, and they get lodgings, 
land, and money from the company. 

Subject dropped. 





| RAMSGATE HARBOUR. 

| Mr. MACKINNON: Sir, I rise to move 
‘for a Select Committee to investigate the 
'revenue and expenditure and present con- 
‘dition of the Harbours of Ramsgate and 


Margate. The trustees of the harbour re- 
ceive annually a sum of about 21,100. as 
dues from vessels, besides 5,400/. from 
other sources, making a total of 26,5001.; 
and the object of my Motion is, to ascer- 
tain how these revenues are expended. 
No advantage arises from levying this enor- 
mous toll, but it gives enormous patronage 
to the trustees of the harbour, who are 
enabled to expend 25,0001. a year on I 
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know not what. Far be it from me to! The report of that Commission stated, that 
say that the money is misappropriated amongst other places, that between Mar- 
—the money no doubt is expended gate and the North Foreland, the other in 
honestly; but it is wasted and expend-| Dover Bay, and a third in Beachey Head, 
ed in an improper manner. In 1822, | were eligible for the purpose; and that the 
there was a Select Committee appointed, cost of a harbour of refuge might be about 
who reported that the enormous dues col- | two millions. Mr. Cubitt the engineer, 
lected by the Ramsgate Harbour Commis- however, thought a harbour might be 
sioners ought to be discontinued, and that formed at a much less cost, to answer the 
the expense of keeping up the harbour—! purpose equally well. The House must 

ying officers, and keeping it in repair, understand, that by a perfect harbour of 
ought only to be 7,000/. a year; but since | refuge, is meant a harbour accessible at all 
that time the trustees, in addition to, times of the tide by vessels of any ton- 
145,0001., since the harbour was first nage, the mouth of which is so placed as to 
formed, have expended 1,500,000/. in re- be entered easily with the most prevalent 
pairs and alterations. Vessels of 350) wind. Every person of the slightest know- 
tons and under can only enter the har- | ledge in maritime affairs must be aware 
bour, and yet they are levying tolls to | of the vast importance in our trade of such 
the extent of several thousands per annum |a harbour both in times of war and of 
upon vessels which cannot enter the peace; particularly as every year steam 
harbour. The trustees have now in their navigation, and the intercourse between 
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hands a sum of 66,420/., and what I, 
propose is, that they shall lessen their | 
expenses to 7,000/. or 8,0002. a year, and 
keep in their hands a surplus fund of 
50,0000., in cases of need, to meet any un- 
expected accident that might occur in the 
harbour. I am not inclined to press my 
Motion, but I am anxious to obtain some 
information from the hon. Member for the 
city of London, who is one of the trus- 
tees. It is for that purpose that I shall 
submit my Motion, the object of which I 
shall state in a few words; but previous to 
my doing so, I beg to ask the hon. Mem- 
ber for London if he will consent to reduce 
the tolls 50 per cent? [Mr. MasTERMAN : 
No.] Then I will as concisely as the sub- 
ject will admit, state the object of my Mo- 
tin. It is a subject of very great im- 
portance to the trade of the empire, and 
to the security of navigation. I am aware 
that a Committee on Shipwrecks is now 
sitting; but that Committee will confine its 
inquiries to the question how far it is ex- 
pedient to educate mates and masters of 
ships for the merchant service, or to find 
some place of refuge in bad weather; the 
Committee that I require is to supply 
funds for a harbour of refuge, or to give 
back to the Treasury large sums now 
raised by tolls to no purpose, or, if these 
sums, It appears, are not required, to ease 
the shipping interest of a heavy and use- | 
less payment of dues, which dues at pre- 
sent are wasted in a manner unprofitable 
to the country or to navigation. The House 
aware, that in 1840 a Commission was 
named by the Queen, to ascertain the best 
site for a harbour of refuge on the coast. 


nations, considerably increase. I am one 
of those who do not anticipate the proba- 
bility of war, but think there is no doubt 
that the communication between England 
and other nations will considerably in- 
crease. Now such a harbour of refuge in 
one of the spots just enumerated, is most 
desirable; I am fully aware that the Trea- 
sury of the country ought not, if possible, 
to be called on to supply the means, and I 
think I can point out to the House some 
method of obtaining funds for that pur- 
pose, without increasing the burthens of 
the country. If the funds received from 
tolls on passing ships are now wasted or 
misapplied, why should these funds not be 
made applicable to the formation of a har- 
bour of refuge? If the House do not sanc- 
tion such an application, then ease the 
shipping interest of the burden, and levy 
no more on the commerce of the country 
than the amount absolutely required to 
keep the present harbours in repair. That 
such tolls so levied are misapplied, I will 
now prove to the satisfaction of the House. 
I will begin with Ramsgate Harbour, and 
ex uno disce omnes. The House must 
learn, that by an old Act of Parliament, 
the trustees of Ramsgate Harbour levy 4d. 
a ton on all foreign ships, and 2d. a ton 
on all British ships that pass the Foreland, 
which are above 300 tons burthen; those 
under that tonnage pay rather less. This 
tax is levied to keep up Ramsgate Har- 
bour, and to be continued as long as this 
harbour wants repair. By this paper in 
my hand, printed by order of the House 
on my Motion last month, it appears this 
rate in 1841 gave to Ramsgate Harbour 
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19,0657.; and with some other dues the |8,000/. a year was quite sufficient for 
trustees obtain an average income of Ramsgate Harbour, since which period the 
20,6511., besides a balance in hand of | trustees have received upwards of 400,000), 
5,6941.; in 1849 the tolls were upwards | Some years ago, a banquetting-house for 
of 20,0007., and other income 5,000/. Now | the trustees to dine in only once in each 
I will show by evidence that 7,000. a| year, was erected, and it has cost 3,5001,; 
year is more than sufficient for the repairs | it is of no use whatever ; and that, from 
of Ramsgate Harbour, which harbour, it its first formation to the present time, that 
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is notorious, cannot receive vessels above 
450 tons burthen—so you tax British and 
foreign vessels 4d. a ton, for a harbour 
which can by no possibility be of any use 
to them. Was there ever any thing so 
monstrous, so absurd, or so unjust? You 
commit an act of injustice by such a toll; 
and you injure all the other harbours on 


‘harbour has cost the commerce of the 
“country an enormous expenditure—not less 
jthan 1,500,0007. To sum up the eyi- 
dence of Sir W. Curtis (an unwilling wit. 
/ness), Captain Domett, and Mr. Good, it 
'appears this harbour is of no use but to 
| small vessels about 350 tons, and under; 
‘ean only be entered at particular times of 


the coast, because it is notorious that fo-| the tide, and that in a gale of wind, when 
reign vessels will not, for fear of paying | shelter is required, the danger of entering 
this unjust toll, stop at any English har-| the harbour is very great; and that the 
bour if they can possibly help so doing; | sum of 7,000/. a year is quite sufficient 
but they run over to the French, or Bel- | for every possible purpose required. Now, 
gian, or Dutch coast, where such exactions |what is the case? The sum of 20,0001, 
are not made; the result is an injury to | a year is collected by dues on large vessels, 
our seaports, by preventing the expendi- | British and foreign, to which the harbour 
ture of foreign ships in them. Now to/| can be of no possible use, and this money 
show the House the waste of money that | is wasted in the most wanton manner, 
takes place at Ramsgate, I will refer to! Let one of these two measures be adopted 
the evidence of Sir William Curtis, the | —either relieve the shipping interest from 


head of the trustees of that place in 
1822 :— 
“ Foreign Trade Committee, 
April 26, 1822. 
“ Sir William Curtis examined. 

“Q. What ought to be the annual charge of 
keeping the harbour of Ramsgate in repair ?— 
A. It will require some little calculations from 
the books to answer that. 

“@Q. Do you think that from 5,000/. to 7,000. 
a year would be sufficient ?— A. Yes, it might do. 


“W. Domett, Esq., examined (p. 276). 

“@Q. Do you consider the benefit to the ship- 
ping to be in proportion to the money laid out at 
Ramsgate ?—A. Far from it; many thousand 
pounds have been laid out, of no use whatever. 
Men are constantly hammering stones. 

“@Q. Do you consider the benefit to the har- 
bour adequate to the expenditure of 20,0001. a 
year ?—A, No, certainly not; far from that (p. 
271). 

“ George Good, Esq., examined. 

“ Q. What has, in the last six years, been laid 
out on Ramsgate harbour ?—A. 147,538/., with 
little or no advantage. 

“ Q. Do you think the advantage derived from 
Ramsgate a sufficient compensation for the ex- 
pense drawn on the shipping ?—A. No, certainly 
not. 

“@Q. Do you know the manner in which the 
duties are levied on foreign shipping ?—A. I do 
not; but I know it is that of which they very 
much complain.” 


Not to fatigue the House by reading all 


the evidence, I will only add, it appears 
that, in 1822, the Committee said that 


these most vexatious, useless, and unjust 
tolls, or, if they are continued, apply them 
to some useful purpose. Why not, in the 
latter case, commence a harbour of refuge 
in some eligible spot on the coast? The 
| surplus fund from Ramsgate Harbour alone 
| would be, say 12,0001. a year; from Dover 
|harbour, probably 8,000/., besides many 
‘others. Here you have at once a fund of, 
say 20,0007. a year, which will establish 
8 sinking fund, or pay the interest of 
400,000. for a harbour of refuge, and 
not put the country to one shilling more 
| of expense. At the same time, I am fully 
| aware of the talent and ingenuity, and of 
the powerful interest both in this House 
and out of it, of the trustees of harbours, 
and of other parties connected with these 
tolls; but let us have fair play—let the 
House give me aCommittee. 1 defy them 
to disprove one single assertion that I have 
made. Let us have a Committee. But 
why shrink from the severe test of an ex- 
amination, and of a Committee, if all is 
right? I repeat, these abuses ought to 
be corrected—gross jobs cannot be toler- 
ated in the nineteenth century — either 
prove, as you ought to do, before a Com- 
mittee, that the harbours of Ramsgate 
and Margate require all the money they 
raise on tolls, or let that money be applied 
for the security of navigation and the 
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safety of seamen ; or give up these at pre- 
sent vexatious and unjust tolls, and relieve 
the shipping interest from these burthens. 
Rither investigate and prove the case, or 
let the trustees voluntarily relinquish those 
immense sums now extracted from vessels 
passing the Foreland. Let the House con- 
sider, also, that these revenues will in- 
crease a8 Commerce increases, and that 
the time is come when an investigation 
ought to be made of the manner in which 
these large sums are expended. I am 


aware of what I have to expect frem the 
parties opposed to any inquiry —I well 
know their talent and ingenuity; but I 
trust the paramount duty of the Members 
of the House will supersede all other con- 
siderations, and that no further opposition 
Sir, I beg 


will be made to a Committee. 
leave to move— 
“That a Select Committee be appointed, to in- 


vestigate the revenue, condition, and expenditure 
of Ramsgate and Margate Harbours.” 


Mr. THORNELY seconded the Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. MASTERMAN, as one of the 
trustees of the harbour, denied that the 
money had been expended in an improvi- 
dent manner. No funds could be more 
justly administered, and no persons could 
more honestly discharge the trust reposed 
inthem. Under those circumstances the 
trustees of Ramsgate Harbour had no 
wish to shrink from any inquiry the House 
imposed upon them; they acted accord- 
ing to their duty; and the more their con- 
duct was inquired into, the clearer it would 
appear. With regard to the statement 
that they had in their hands an excess be- 
yond 50,0001., he begged to remark that 
since that excess had arisen, it had been 
under consideration to make some reduc- 
tions which he thought would be satisfac- 
tory to the shipping interest, and at the 
same time keep the harbour in a good con- 
dition. He could not as an individual 
trustee make any specific promise with re- 
spect to what might be done, but the sub- 
ject was under consideration, and altera- 
tions would be made that would be accept- 
able to the shipping interest, and with a 
due regard to the state of the harbour. 

Sik G. PECHELL was anxious to hear 
what line of defence would be made to the 
charge of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Lymington, for he believed there never 
Was a grosser case for inquiry than that of 
this harbour, where toll was received for 
larger vessels than ever entered into it. 
He must call the attention of the House 
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to an omission in the Motion of the hon. 
Gentleman with regard to the harbour of 
Dovor. Every word which the hon. Gen- 
tleman used with respect to Ramsgate was 
equally applicable to the port of Dovor. 
There was, however, this difference—the 
port of Dovor was no port at all. It wasa 
port, as regarded the custom-house, for 
levying dues; but as a harbour or place to 
put into, it was utterly absurd to call it so. 
To show how the taxation in that harbour 
bore upon vessels, he called attention to a 
return laid upon the table for the years 
1839 and 1840, from which it appeared 
that 842 vessels entered the port of Shore- 
ham, passing by the ports of Dovor and 
Ramsgate, and paid 3911. 8s. for the pri- 
vilege of passing the port of Dovor. And 
he gave an individual case: there was a 
single vessel which paid 14/. 15s. as ton- 
nage duty for passing that harbour. The 
hon. Member for Lymington had referred 
to the extravagance of the port of Rams- 
gate; but did he look to the information 
that had been obtained respecting the port 
of Dovor? ‘The expenditure was 17,4191. 
and the sum the parties had to deal with 
was 23,0001. There was a sum of 800. 
for law expenses to Mr. G. W. Ledger, re- 
gistrar, and a sum of 1,036/. to Mr. 
Walker, engineer, for one year, though in 
all previous years the payment was 300I. or 
4001. That would certainly show there was 
something that required inquiry. In 1839 
and 1840 there was 10,000/. a year, and 
now there is 12,0001. a year, exacted from 
vessels passing the harbour; and he asked, 
would the House any longer tolerate such 
exactions? He proposed, therefore, to in- 
elude Dovor in the Motion of the hon. 
Member. 

Amendment proposed, after the word 
‘** Ramsgate,” to insert the word ‘* Dovor.”’ 

Mr. FAGAN complained that great 
wrong had been inflicted on a steamboat 
company in the city which he had the 
honour to represent, by the tolls which 
were exacted on their steam vessels be- 
tween Liverpool and Rotterdam. He had 
represented their case to the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade, whom he regretted not to see in his 
place, and that right hon. Gentleman ad- 
mitted the injustice, and said that he would 
lay the case before the Government. 

Sir F. BARING thought it not quite 
fair to add the name of ‘‘ Dovor’’ to the 
Motion. The hon. and gallant Member for 
Brighton should bring forward the matter 
by a substantive Motion, instead of by an 


Harbour. 
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Amendment of which no notice to the par- | exceeded; but he thought, after the inti. 
ties interested had been given. As he mation given, by which he understood that 
was convinced that the hon. and gallant | a reduction of 50 per cent was to be made 
Gentleman would act in the fairest manner, | by the trustees of Ramsgate Harbour, the 
he would confine his reply to the Motion of | hon. Gentleman might for the present Ses. 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Lym- | sion withdraw his Motion. 
ington. He would not enter into the ques- | Mr. MACKINNON offered to withdray 
tion as to the advantages derivable from the his Motion, provided the hon. Gentleman 
harbour, as he could not suppose that the | the Member for the city of London would 
House contemplated its removal. The | pledge himself to endeavour to reduce the 
question as to the relief of the shipping | dues at least one-half. 
was, however, important, and to this he Mr. MASTERMAN thought it very 
would address himself. As he understood | unreasonable that he, as an_ individual 
the matter, the trustees of Ramsgate Har-| trustee, should be called on to say he 
bour, according to the terms of their Act, | would reduce one item or another. He 
were unable to reduce the dues until they | had stated that the subject had been long 
had in hand a reserve fund of 50,000/.;| under the consideration of the trustees, 
and as they now had that sum, they were | that there was an earnest desire on their 
prepared to reduce the dues. He thought, | part to do justice to all parties, and he 
under these circumstances, it would be|had no hesitation in saying a reduction 
more expedient to wait to see what the | was in contemplation, but what it was to 
trustees intended to do; and after they |be it would be very indiscreet for him to 
knew what they would do, then the hon. | say. 
Gentleman, should he think further inquiry Mr. THORNELY thought that a case 
necessary, could attain that object by again | had been made out for inquiry, and that 
bringing forward his Motion. He thought | the hon. Member for Lymington was en- 
that the trustees, having had the trouble | titled to the thanks of the House for hay- 
of collecting this reserve fund, should be|ing brought the subject under their no- 
allowed an opportunity of reducing the | tice. 
dues spontaneously ; and, therefore, he Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ Dovor’ 
would recommend that the hon. Gentleman | be there inserted.” 
should withdraw his Motion. The House divided:—Ayes 60; Noes 
Mr. HUME thought the case made out | 71: Majority 11. 
by the right hon. Gentleman warranted the | Main Question put. 
appointment of a Committee, for it appear- The House divided:—Ayes 78; Noes 
ed that the moment the trustees had ac- | 47: Majority 31. 
quired the sum of 50,000/. they were Select Committee appointed, ‘ to inves- 
bound to reduce the dues, and they had | tigate the revenue, condition, and expen- 
not done so. Ile considered that the dues | diture of Ramsgate and Margate Har- 
charged by harbours was a great tax on! bours.”’ 
the commerce of the country; and their | 
remission had been recommended by every HOME MADE SPIRITS IN BOND. 
Committee on which he had served during Lorp NAAS said, it was not necessary, 
the last twenty years. He thought that, | in order to prove his case, to weary the 
looking to the changes they had made in| House with any abstruse calculations or 
their navigation laws, it was the duty of | elaborate statistics. He rested the Motion 
the Government; it would be far more | he had the honour to propose, on the 
creditable to them, instead of waiting to be | ground of equal justice to the home and 
thus urged on every item, to see what | colonial distillers; and he trusted that, on 
could be done to remove all these taxes| these grounds alone, the House would 
which pressed so heavily on the shipping | accede to his Motion. The case, as be- 
interest. They might as well be without | tween the home and the colonial distil- 
a Government if they would not seek to|lers was this, that in levying the excise 
remit taxation. He would give his sup-| duty on spirits of home manufacture, the 
port to the Motion. quantity was measured for duty at the 
Mr. MOFFATT trusted that the hon. | time when it was first made, or as itis 
and gallant Member for Brighton would | called by the trade at the worm’s end: if 
persevere with his Amendment when the | it was then bonded, the distiller, on releas- 
proper time arrived. It was the general |ing it from bond, was compelled to pay 
impression that these rates were unfairly | duty on the quantity originally bonded, no 
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matter what diminution by leakage or 
evaporation it might have undergone since 
that period. Whereas, in the case of the 
colonial manufacturer, he had only to pay 


“duty to the customs on what was mea- 


sured out from the bonding warehouse, 
whenever it was released from bond, irre- 
spective of the quantity originally placed 
in bond. So the home manufacturer had 
to pay duty on whatever loss or diminu- 
tion the article sustained whilst in bond, 
whilst the colonial manufacturer only paid 
on the actual quantity measured out for 
consumption. ‘That, in his opinion, was 
of itself sufficient to show the injustice and 
hardship to which the home manufacturer 
was subjected. Now to illustrate his po- 
sition the more clearly, he would suppose 
that three casks of spirits, one of brandy, 
one of rum, and one of home spirits, were 
bonded, and that they remained in bond 
three years. At the end of that time, 


on being released, if the rum and brandy 
should be found to have lessened by two 
gallons each, these two gallons of ab- 
sorption would not be paid duty on, 
whilst the home spirits, no matter to what 
extent it had diminished, would be com- 
pelled to pay duty, not in the quantity 


taken out at the end of the three years, as 
in the case of the rum and brandy, but on 
the quantity originally entered. To ren- 
der it still plainer, he would read to the 
House the following statement of Messrs. 
Callwell and Horner :— 


“Four quarter-casks of brandy were landed 
and stored (after a passage from France) in Dub- 
lin Custom-house stores, on the 13th of February, 
1849. These casks were taken out at intervals, 
from July, 1849, to January, 1850. The original 
content of these four vessels was found, on gauge 
and trial of strength, to be 108 gallons; when 
taken out, the contents and strength had decreased 
to102 gallons ; waste, six gallons. 

“Being French brandy, and taken out of bond, 
the duty, amounting to 4/. 10s., was remitted. 

“What would be the result, if four casks of Irish 
whisky were similarly circumstanced ? 

“The owners would have to pay 2s. 8d. per 
og on the deficiency—say, 16s. on 102 gal- 
ons, 

“Now, had these four casks of spirits been 
shipped from an Irish distiller to a London dealer, 
the natural course of trade, if unfettered from ex- 
cise restrictions, was adopted, the owner would 
have to pay, when taking them out of bond in 
London for home consumption, the ‘ deficiency 
duty,’ as it is termed, at the rate of 7s. 10d. per 
gallon—that is, the owner of Irish or British- 
made spirits would be made to pay a species of 
Penalty for having good spirits at the rate of 53d. 
12-100 per gallon, whilst the owner of French 
brandy would be charged nil, and the favoured 
Proprietor of sugar-made rum would be charged 
with nil—that is, in this petty transaction the 
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home manufacturer under free-trade laws would 
be in a worse position by 2/. 7s. than any fo- 
reigner.” 
He was aware that he might be met by the 
argument, that as the home distiller enjoyed 
a differential duty of 4d. per gallon on co- 
lonial rum, that was a sufficient equivalent 
for the disadvantage in which he was 
placed with respect to the mode of levying 
the duty. But he must beg the House to 
remember that the 4d. differential duty 
was founded on Mr. Wood’s evidence be- 
fore the Sugar and Coffee Committee, of 
which Lord George Bentinck was chair- 
man. Mr. Wood distinctly then stated that 
he thought the distillers had made outa 
ease for 4d.; but what were the items of 
his 4d.? They were these— 

Malt duty 

Increased Plant 

Excise restrictions 

Duty on decreases 


Total . ‘ . . ‘ - 4d. 
Now, the House must see that only 3d. of 
this differential duty is affected by the pre- 
sent Motion, and therefore it is ridiculous 
to say that if the duty on decreases be re- 
mitted, that on that account the differential 
duty should be altered beyond the amount 
of 3d. per gallon. The home distillers, how- 
ever, did not consider the differential duty a 
sufficient compensation. It had also been 
objected to the adoption of any plan of 
measuring the spirits upon coming out of 
bond, that it would lead to considerable 
frauds on the revenue. What was, how- 
ever, proposed, would in no degree affect 
the measurement at the worm’s end, for it 
was quite possible to measure the spirits 
at the time of their coming from the still, 
and on their lodgment in the stores. 
Again, distillers were perfectly willing 
to pay the duty upon any deficiency 
that might arise between those periods, 
or in transitu; but what they com- 
plained of was, that they should have to 
pay the duty upon the loss occasioned by 
leakage or evaporation while the spirits re- 
mained under the Queen’s seal. So far 
from this arrangement of paying upon the 
quantity leaving bond tending to increased 
frauds on the revenue, it would, in some 
eases, be the means of obviating a certain 
species of measurement, which was at pre- 
sent considerably against the Excise. For 
instance, the Excise could not measure to 
less than one-tenth of an inch, and where 
the spirit was measured in large receivers, 
and where there was necessarily a very ex- 
tensive surface, the large distillers were 
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frequently able to gain a considerable 
quantity, varying according to the cireum- 
stances of the case; while, on the other 
hand, if the spirits were measured in the 
warehouse, and upon their coming into 
consumption, the Excise would be able to 
measure accurately every drop of liquor. 


But, as to the falling off in the amount of | 


revenue by reason of alteration in the pre- 
sent mode, those best acquainted with the 
trade in all its details were of opinion that 
production would be so enormously in- 
creased that the revenue would be a gainer. 
There was another mode in which these re- 
strictions interfered with the distillers. 
It was a great object to the traders 
to be allowed to take advantage of the 
market, and to avail themselves of the 
prices that might offer there if favourable. 
Maturity also materially increased the va- 
lue of the article. But the restrictions 
prevented the distiller and trader from 
keeping on hand large stocks, as he knew 
very well that by reason of the occur- 
rence of deficiency or absorption he would 
be a loser in the way of duty charge- 
able for such absorption. The Irish dis- 
tiller distilled from a mixture of malt and 
eorn, whilst the Scotch distiller distil- 
led from malt alone, consequently the 
Scotch distillation sooner arrived at matu- 
rity than the Irish, so that a greater time 
of bond, and consequently a greater amount 
of excise duty, fell on the Irish article of 
distillation. These restrictions were most 
obnoxious, and their tendency was to re- 
duce the number of distilleries, throwing 
the whole trade into the hands of the large 
distillers. That reduction in the number 
of distilleries was injurious in more ways 
than one, because it threw a number of per- 
sons out of employment, as well in the distil- 
leries as in the turf tracts, much of which ar- 
ticle was used in the manufacture of spirits, 
and the cutting of which afforded employ- 
ment tothousands. The spirit traders also 
complained that these restrictions interfered 
with the export trade. It might be said, 
they were allowed to export duty free; but 
the House should remember that to avail 
themselves of that privilege they were 
obliged to bond their spirits and declare 
it for exportation immediately on _ its 
being manufactured. But no trader could 
afford to do that. The statement of the 
trade on the subject is as follows :— 


“The Government were compelled from the 
great injustice of this part of the subject, to order 
that whisky may be exported under the same re- 
gulations as affect colonial and foreign spirits, pro- 
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vided it be declared by the manufacturer when 
bonding the spirits, that they are for exportation, 
This so-called relief is not of the smallest value, 
No manufacturer will so place his property that 
he will not be enabled at any time to dispose of jt 
in the best market and to the most advantage, 
What the trade requires is plain and simple: That 
Trish made spirits may be placed in respect to the 
method of levying duty on precisely the same 
footing with colonial and foreign spirits.” 

No man would so place his property as 
not to be able to take it out and make 
the best sale that the market would al. 
low. Therefore, not only were the dis- 
tillers of Scotland and Ireland, but all 
the spirit traders of these countries, im. 
mensely interested in this important ques. 
tion; and he could not but think the House 
would consent to remove these restrictions 
that weighed so heavily on a large and in- 
fluential body of manufacturers. The 
claim was one of simple justice: all they 
demand is, that the trader and manufac- 
turer should not pay tax for an article 
which at the time of payment is not in ex- 
istence. The revenue can hardly suffer to 
any extent. There is no breach of faith 
with the West Indies : they ask but equal 
measurement for all. In these days of free 
trade, when the removal of duties on every 
article of necessity was the ery, he could 
not think the House would refuse to re- 
move these heavy and pressing restric- 
tions on an important branch of home in- 
dustry. 

Motion made, and Question put— 


“ That this House do immediately resolve itself 
into a Committee, to take into consideration the 
present mode of levying the Duty on Home-made 
Spirits in Bond.” 

Lorv J. STUART seconded the Mo- 
tion. He felt a particular interest in the 
question from the circumstance of his con- 
nexion with Campbeltown, where extensive 
distillery operations were carried on, and 
an annual amount of duty paid ranging 
from 250,0001. to 300,0007. He had also 
presented a petition from the island of 
Isla, where a large amount of duty was 
also paid. He was prepared to admit that 
the distillers of Scotland were not so dis- 
advantageously situated as those of Ire- 
land. He would also admit that, two years 
ago, the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
made very considerable concessions, and 
in consequence of these concessions, the 
trade of Campbeltown was in a very flou- 
rishing state. It was always with pain 
that he felt himself compelled to give 4 
vote in opposition to Her Majesty’s pre- 
sent Government; but he felt assured that, 
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in the present instance, the course he was | venue Office gave some very valuable evi- 


pursuing was that of justice. 

Mr. J. WILSON said, that the noble 
Lord, in introducing the Motion, wished 
the House to infer it was a question of free 
trade. But if the noble Lord had paid at- 
tention to the subject, as, indeed, his 
speech showed he had, he might have 
seen it was the intention of the House, in 
arranging the spirit duties in 1848, alto- 
eether to disregard the question of protec- 
tion, and to place the home and colonial 
manufacturers as nearly as possible in a 
parallel position. Of the several questions 
that engaged the attention of the Sugar 
(Committee of 1848, there was none that 
oceupied so much of their time, or to which 
they gave more laborious consideration, 
than that of fixing the relative duties on 
home and colonial spirits. The noble Lord 
adverted to the fact that duty is paid 
on the quantity of home spirits originally 
bonded, whilst, as regarded colonial spirits, 
duty is only paid on the quantity taken 
from bond. But the noble Lord forgot 
that this was one of the chief consider- 
ations which determined the decision of 
the Committee in fixing a duty of 4d. a 
gallon higher on colonial than on home 
spirits, and a duty on foreign spirits of 15s., 
double what was charged on British spirits. 
He considered that after a Committee of 
that House and the House itself had re- 
solved that the difference between the 
two classes of consumers should be settled 
at 4d. per gallon, it would be unfair of 
the House now to disturb that arrange- 
ment—both unfair to the West Indians, as 
well as to the producers of spirits in the 
other parts of the empire. The position 
wasthis: either the duty at present charged 
on home spirits must be inereased, or the 
colonial duty diminished, in order to bring 
both manufacturers to an exact relation. 
What was the cause of complaint as re- 
garded the home producer ? Several years 
ago an application was made to the Legis- 
lature to permit the home distiller to bond 
any portion of his stock, in order that he 
might have credit on the duty, and export 
what he pleased without paying the duty. 
He should say that such was a great boon, 
heeause it was equivalent to giving the 
home manufacturers credit on the duty; 
and, consequently, it was not fair that 
these gentlemen should now come forward 
~after having so long enjoyed such a pri- 
Vilege—and seek for a further boon and 
Privilege. At the sittings of the Sugar 
Committee the chairman of the Inland Re- 





dence respecting this matter. He showed 
that in 1833, upon 2,672,000 gallons, the 
decreases amounted only to 3-l0ths of a 
gallon per cent. In the year 1845-46, 
upon the transactionsof the year, 5,138,000 
gallons, the decrease was rather more than 
a halfpenny per gallon; whilst as regarded 
the rectifier, referred to by the noble Lord, 
the decrease was 3d. per gallon. It was 
upon such evidence that an arrangement 
was submitted to the House, and assented 
to by it, as also by the West Indian manu- 
facturers. It was considered a fair settle- 
ment of the qnestion; and therefore if hon. 
Gentlemen representing the distilling in- 
terests should think fit to call for a new 
arrangement, they should not be surprised 
if the West Indians came forward and de- 
manded a readjustment likewise. The 
noble Lord complained that the restriction 
deterred manufacturers from working on 
speculation, by reason of the duty to be 
paid on the quantity of spirits made and 
bonded, to meet the demand that might 
turn upinthe market. But surely if barley 
were cheap, they could buy it and store it, 
free of duty, and in that way there would 
be an advantage. The West Indian Com- 
mittee was either right or wrong in fixing 
4d. per gallon as a differential duty between 
the home and colonial producers; and if so, 
it was clear that that arrangement would 
be disturbed by any alteration that at pre- 
sent might be made. Therefore he sug- 
gested that it could not be for the interest 
of the home distillers that that arrange- 
ment should be disturbed, made, as it had 
been, after mature care and deliberation; 
and after every opportunity had been given 
them to come before the Committee, it 
would not be fair now to seek that that 
arrangement should be disturbed. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER, who was met on his rising by loud 
calls for a division, said, that he could 
quite understand the impatience of hon. 
Gentlemen who had come down in con- 
siderable numbers to vote in favour of the 
Motion, but he did not think that it was 
quite a reasonable mode of settling a ques- 
tion of considerable importance to divide 
upon it without hearing its merits dis- 
cussed, and, therefore, he hoped that they 
would allow him to state to the House 
that which he believed fairly represented 
the real state of the case. Although 
this Motion did not profess to have that 
object, it really was as much an attempt 
to reduce the receipts of the Exchequer as 
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any of those Motions which had been suc- 
cessfully resisted in the course of the pre- 
sent Session. The proposition of the noble 
Lord the Member for Kildare was, that 
distillers should pay duty on their spirits 
after the loss by wastage had been ascer- 
tained, instead of on the quantity manu- 
factured. That would necessarily lead to 
the reduction of the revenue, and he would 
ask the House, if any reduction was to 
take place in the receipts of the Exche- 
quer, whether it would be of most advan- 
tage to the country that the decrease 
should be occasioned by a diminution of 
the duty on spirits? He did not think 
that the duty on this article called for any 
reduction at all; and, as the diminution 
proposed was a reduction which would ap- 
ply almost exclusively to Scotland and Ire- 
land, he did not think it would be quite 
fair to the English distiller. The duty on 
English spirits was 7s. 10d. per gallon, on 
Scotch, 3s. 8d., and on Irish, 2s. 8d.; and 
yet the noble Lord called for a reduction 
of the duty on the spirits upon which the 
lowest charge was imposed. Sound policy 
would dictate the equalisation of the duties 
in the three countries, lowering the duty 
in England, and raising it in Scotland and 
Ireland. The noble Lord admitted that 
little or no benefit would be gained by 
England from the reduction which he pro- 
posed, and the distillers themselves allow- 
ed that there was no safety to the revenue 
after the spirits had left the premises of 
the distiller. Was it ‘‘ equal justice,” 
then, to England, to make concessions to 
the Irish distillers which would be of no 
use to the English producer? The whole 
question was under consideration when the 
Colonial Spirits Bill was discussed in 1848, 
and was much before the House at that 
time. The objection made to the Colonial 
Spirits Bill was not to the extent of benefit 
that it would confer on the colonial pro- 
ducer, but that there was still too high a 
duty on spirits, both of colonial and home 
produce. At that time he made a number 
of concessions to the distillers, who hardly 
thanked him for what he had done, and 
said that little benefit would be derived 
from what he had yielded to them. If the 
hon. Gentleman would refer to the returns 
on the table, he would see that his (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s) measure 
had created a large export trade in home 
spirits. The noble Lord said he could as- 
sure the House that the Irish and Scotch 
distillers were destroyed by the competi- 
tion with the colonial producers ; but what 
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were the real facts of the case? Ireland, 
years ago, consumed not less than a mij. 
lion of gallons of rum a year; but pre. 
vious to 1846 the quantity was only 
14,000 gallons. The consumption of rum 
in Scotland and Ireland was not so great 
in 1849 as it was in 1847, therefore jt 
could not be said that the reduction of 
the duty on rum in 1848 was injuri. 
ous to the Irish and Scotch producers, 
They had been told that there had been 
a remarkable increase in the consumption 
of rum during the last two years. The 
consumption of rum in Scotland in 1847 
was 382,000 gallons, and in 1849 it was 
250,000. The consumption of rum in Ire. 
land in 1847 was 176,000, and in 1849 it 
was 182,000 gallons. Surely such a state 
of things could hardly be said to have 
ruined the home producer. The home 
consumption of British spirits in 1847 was 
8,749,000, and in 1849 it was 9,050,000 
gallons. In Scotland, in 1847, the quan- 
tity of home-made spirits on which dut 
was paid for consumption was 6,193,000; 
and in 1849, 6,935,000 gallons. In Ire. 
land, where they were told the trade had 
been ruined by the importation of rum, the 
consumption in 1847 was 6,037,000, and 
in 1849 it was 6,972,000 gallons. Thus it 
appeared that in 1849 there was an in- 
crease of 930,000 gallons in home-made 
spirits, which pretty clearly showed that 
no great injury had been done to the Irish 
distiller by the introduction of colonial spi- 
rits. He would beg hon. Gentlemen to 
recollect that since the Act of 1848, of 
which such complaints had been made, 
there had been an increase in the con- 
sumption of rum to the extent of 6,000 
gallons in Ireland, while there had been 
an increase in the consumption of home- 
made spirits to no less an amount than 
930,000 gallons. Some allusion had been 
made to the export of home-made spirit. 
The fact was, by the measure which he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) had 
introduced, the trade had been almost 
created since 1848. The return on the 
table gave, as the quantity of British spi- 
rits exported in 1847, not one gallon, and 
in 1849 it was 73,000 gallons. The quan- 
tity of Scotch spirits exported in 1847 was 
64,680, and in 1849 it had increased to 
206,000 gallons. The quantity of Irish 
spirits exported in 1847 was 6,439 gal- 
lons, and in 1849, 67,000 gallons, so that 
there had been an increase to tenfold an 
extent in two years in the exportation of 
Irish spirits. Irish and Scotch distillers 
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a nil. had also derived an advantage in the Eng- | Baring, rt. hon. Sir F.T, Lennard, T. B. 
jish markets to the extent of 1,500,000 | Barnard, E. G. Lewis, @. 
it pre- , Berkeley, Adm Lushington, C 
only lons. On these grounds, he thought Brotherton, i Martin, J. aie 
of rum that the noble Lord was mistaken in the | Brown, W. Melgund, Visct. 
"great statements on which he grounded his Mo- | Browne, R. D, Morison, Sir W. 
ore it tion, and, also, that he was not justified ae T. E. Faget, a A. 
ion off in charging him (the Chancellor of the | ponias, Adm. Plowden, W. II. C. 
injuri- Exchequer) with having been unmindful of Ebrington, Visct. Rich, H. 
lucers, the claims of the Irish and Scotch dis- | Ellis, J. Romilly, Col. 
1 been tillers. The adoption of the Motion of the | Elliott, hon. J. E. Russell, Lord J. 
nptio noble Lord would be attended with great | Evans, J. Russell, F. C. H. 
puion ; . Rae -. Fordyce, A. D. Seymour, Lord 
The inconvenience ; 4 would be & great INJUS- | Forster, M. Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
1847 tice to the English and colonial distillers, | Grey, oh hen, 80 CG. Smith, J. A. 
it was and it would virtually cause the reduction | Grey, R. W. Somerville, rt. hn, SirW. 
in Ire. of the duty on an article upon which he | Hall, Sir B. Thornely, T. 
849 it thought no reduction should be made. eee ge 4 J.8. 
1 state The House divided:—Ayes 85; Noes| jrawes, B. Wood, rt. hon, Sir C. 
» have 53's Majority 32. Hayter, rt. hon. W. G. Wood, W. P. 
; Hobhouse, rt. hon. Sir J. TELLERS. 
a List of the Aves. Hodges, 'T. L. Hill, Lord M. 
0,000 Alexander, N. M‘Cullagh, W. T. Howard, Lord E. Bellew, R. M. + 
’ Anstey, T. C. M‘Gregor, J. ‘1, . : , 
quan- Barron, Sir H. W. Magan, W. H. Matter considered in Committee ; Mr. 
1 duty Bateson, T. Meagher, T. E. B. Roche in the chair. 
3,000; Best, J. Maxwell, hon. J. P. Mr. F. MACKENZIE then proposed, 
n Ire. Boyd, J. - > me > as the first resolution— 
le had ner ae orate” “That the duties payable on British spirits 
Cobbold, J. C. Moore, G. H. “ “ ? 
m, the Crawford, W. S. Mullings, J. R. when taken out of warehouse for home consump- 
0, and Dawson, hon, T. V. Muntz, G. F. tion shall be charged on the quantity ascertained 
"hos j Devereux. J. T. Napier, J. by the measure and strength of the sum actually 
nus It Dick, Q . Nugent. Lord delivered, save and except that when such spirits 
an in- Dickson, S. Nugent, Sir P. are not in a warehouse of special security no 
»-made Teeamend. H. H i ag greater abatement, on account of deficiency of the 
1 that mcs O’Brien. Sir L quantity or strength, as ascertained at the time 
my rT Def J. O’Brien, Sir 'T. the said spirits were warehoused, shall be made 
ae See G O'Connell, M._ than shall be after the several rates of allowance 
jal spi- Dundas. G. O'Connell, M. J following, that is to say :—for every 100 gallons, 
ren to Tune. Gol ickeie A hydrometer proof, for any time not exceeding 
48, of — a » three months, two gallons ; for any time exceed- 
made Ewart, W. Rawdon, Col. ing three months, and not exceeding six months, 
’ a e three gallons; for any time exceeding six and not 
e con Fagan, W. Richards, R. > 
Fergus, J. Roche, E. B. exceeding twelve months, four gallons ; and for 
bev Ferguson, Sir R. A. Sadl eir, J. every additional six months, one gallon.” 
hoe ae ea The CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
os French, F. Smith J. B. QUER would not then make any objec- 
2 hens Gaskell, J. M. Smollett, A. tions to the details of this resolution, but 
spirit Gordon, Adm. Somers, J. P. he should take the opportunity of doing so 
mi a — J. Stafford, A. at some future stage. He wished the 
r) had Gen a ren sa _ E. i. House clearly to understand that by this 
hess Hamilton, G. A. Talbot, J. H. course he did not pledge himself to abstain 
Hastie, A. Tenison, E. K. from opposing the proposal in the future 
mn the : , ee? 
aa Sale, A. Thompson, Col. stages of the Bill. 
a, and rane 7 . bs on Sir J Resolution agreed to. 
: quan- —i — Mr. F. MACKENZIE then proposed 
7 was Jones, Capt. Westhead, J. P. B. the second resolution :— 


sed to 


Keating, R. 
Keogh, W. 
Kershaw, J. 
Lockhart, W, 
Mackie, J, 


Williams, J. 
Wodehouse, E. 
TELLERS, 
Naas, Lord 
Stuart, Lord J. 


List of the Nogs. 


Abdy, Sir T, N. 
Adair, R. A. S. 
Aglionby, H, A, 


Aleock, T. 
Armstrong, R. B. 


Baines, rt. hon, M, T. 





“That when British spirits are taken out of a 
warehouse for ship stores and for exportation to 
foreign parts, no duty shall be charged on any de- 
ficiency that may occur in warehouse, save and 
except that if the said spirits shall not be ina 
warehouse of special security, the duty shall be 
charged on any deficiency exceeding the rates < 
allowance in the foregoing resolution.” 


Resolution agreed to. 
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House resumed. Resolutions to be re- 


ported on Friday. 


RAILWAY COMMUNICATION IN INDIA, 

Viscount JOCELYN moved for any 
papers referring to railway communication 
in India. He said, that although the 
Motion now before the House was not of 
so exciting a kind as that which had just 
been disposed of, yet it was a question of 
vast importance to the people of India, and 
it was one also in which the people of this 
country had a great interest. His claim 
to bring this question before the House 
was principally founded upon the eireum- 
stance that the question of railway com- 
munication in India was first considered 
under the Government in which he had the 
honour of filling the office of Secretary to 
the Board of Control. A Committee of} 
that House was appointed to consider the 
subject of the growth of cotton in India, 
and the internal communication of India 
was one of the most important features of | 
that inquiry. He begged to premise, that 
in bringing forward the question of railway 
communication in India, he did not do so 
in any hostile spirit to Her Majesty’s pre- | 
sent Government, or to the President of 
the Board of Control. He believed that 
the right hon. Gentleman was as anxious 
as any one could be to take those measures 
which were most beneficial to the people 
of that country; and, with regard to the 
Directors of the East India Company, | 
he could speak from past experience of | 
their views and acts, that there could not | 
exist a body of men more sincerely de- | 
sirous to promote the improvement of the 
native population of that country, or more | 
anxious, as far as the revenues at their 
disposal permitted, to forward those mea- 
sures of internal communication which | 
were necessary to be adopted before India | 
could be placed in that position in which all | 
desired to see her. He believed that the | 
present was no improper or unwise moment | 
to bring the present subject before the at- | 
tention of the House. It was a moment 
when a large portion of the manufacturing | 
interest were suffering severely from a short | 
supply of the raw material of one of our | 
most important manufactures, and when | 
the attention of a large portion of the popu- | 
lation was turned towards those countries | 
from whom they expected to receive in- | 
creased supplies of the article so necessary 
to our manufactures. There was also a 
general wish that the produce of the free | 
labour of British subjects should, as far al 
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possible, be substituted for the produce of 
slave labour. The question was of equal 
importance to mercantile men who were 
looking for fresh fields for their enterprise, 
and to the consumers of their merchandise 
at home. The philanthropic body of this 
country conceived that the people of Great 
Britain had a duty to perform with regard 
to the natives of India. There were many 
who thought, and not unnaturally, that the 
heaviest blow that could be inflicted upon 
the slavery and slave trade of the West, 
was by stimulating and encouraging the 
produce of Hindostan; and that this would 
avail more for the discouragement of slavery 
than the most binding treaties, or the lar. 
gest blockading squadrons. But India was 
at present found to be in very much the 
same condition and position as when she 
first came under British control. There 
had been little increase in her production; 
her manufactures had diminished and de. 
clined, and in some cases had utterly dis- 
appeared. The cotton and shawls of Hin- 


| dostan were well known in the markets of 


the West as being of great value, but this 
branch of trade had almost entirely ceased. 
Hon. Members knew, some from personal 
experience, and others trom the evidence 
of men upon whom reliance could be placed, 
that there were vast districts of fertile soil 
in India which were capable of producing 
cotton, sugar, and indigo to any extent, 
and that there were vast districts the great 
mineral wealth of which was as yet u- 
developed. The supply of labour was ade- 
quate, the population was abundant, the 
people were peaceful and easy to be con- 


‘trolled, and the labour of India was, in 


short, the cheapest in the world. The 


| question was, why did it happen that 


with these natural facilities the produce 
of India had not kept pace with the 
demand of this country? Many physical 
considerations went to account for this, 
one of which was the wars in which we 
had been engaged for a series of years in 
that country, fortunately, in general, just 
and righteous in their character; just and 
righteous, because undertaken to repulse 
aggression. Other causes were the want of 
capital, and of personal superintendence 
over its outlay, the land tax in its bearing 
upon produce, and lastly the internal eou- 
munication of the country. The hon. 
Member for Manchester had given notice 
of a Motion which would come before the 
House in a few days, and which would em- 
brace many of the questions to which he 
had referred. He would therefore confine 
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himself, on the present occasion, to the in- | such benefits are found to flow from the improve- 


oer . ment and extension of ordinary roads, how much 
ternal communication of India, The want more rapid and enlarged must the advantages 


ofan internal communication in that country prove if it be practicable to introduce into India 
would hardly be denied. A Select Commit- | a general system of well-arranged and judicious 
tee of that House was appointed in 1847 to | railway communication? These lines are stated 


; he subject. This mittee in- | to be experimental, and the people of Madras are 
eonsider ¢ J Committe naturally much surprised and disappointed at their 


— pers dines < eon ae 9 presidency being denied the same encouragement 
nected with manutactures and mercantile | which has been given to the two others, and it is 
transactions, others who had served in | impossible to assign any good reason for the ex- 
India, some in connexion with the Govern- | ception. What India chiefly wants is the means 


: D . . | of ready and safe internal communication, the re- 
ment, and some with the East India Com duction and modification of the land tax, the im- 


pany. They agreed unanimously to a re- provement and extension of the works of irriga- 
port, @ portion of which he would read, | tion, and the introduction of European skill and 
because it bore strictly upon the point to | capital. They are all naturally linked together, 
which his Motion referred :— 


are all indispensably requisite, and none can be 
neglected in any general system for the improve- 

“The want of suitable means of internal com- | ment of the country. The first of these, however, 
munication has been prominently brought under | is what is now to be considered, and more parti- 
the Committee’s notice by almost every witness | cularly as connected with the introduction of rail- 
that has been examined, as one of the principal ways.” 


obstacles to the trade in cotton, which it is within Such a f hich 
the power and province of a Government to re-| UCD an opinion irom so Algh & source 


dress ; and they are of opinion that the represen- | Would of itself, without any other rea- 
tations which have been made to them on this | sons, justify him in bringing forward the 
we nant oo oni of rs angen present Motion. His object was to give 
overnment. With scarcely an exception, they | : sag : 
concur in describing the means of internal com- |= opportunity to his right hon. Friend the 
munication as totally inadequate for the require- | President, or to the Secretary of the Board, 
ments of commerce ; and, where roads are formed, | of Control to state their views as regarded 
great impediments to communication still exist | the general question of railway communi- 
from the almost entire absence of bridges. The | cation in India, their opinion of those lines 
consequence of this deficiency is severely felt, and | to which toe teed te ted 
traffic is conducted at an enormous cost of money, | *° Walch &@ guarantee had been granted, 
labour,and time. In connexion with this branch and what their expectations were with re- 
of the inquiry, your Committee have had before | gard to them in a political and commer- 
_ — — of ae of See cial point of view. It was in 1843 that 
raliroads into Andia 5 and the witnesses they Have | the question of railway communication in 


examined are not more unanimous in their de- . 
scription of the lamentable absence of the means India was first opened. The Earl of Ripon 


of communication which now prevails, than they | Was then Chairman of the Board of Con- 
are in urging the necessity for the formation of | trol, and he (Viscount Jocelyn) had the 
railways from the great centres of export and im- | honour to serve under that noble Lord. A 
port into the interior. It is impossible to urge meal f sel * wil - 

too strongly upon all those who are in any degree a os eee fe ey ryvene ape 
responsible for the management of Indian affairs | tion were presented to the consideration of 
the necessity of special and earnest attention be- | the Board of Control, and they had to de- 
ing directed to this important object.” cide how far they were justified either in 


Yesterday he received a letter from Colo- carrying on the lines of communication 
nel Simms, late Chief Engineer of Madras, themselves, or whether they would give 
who was appointed in 1825, by Sir T, | their support or sanction to the companies 
Munro, to report upon certain great lines who proposed to undertake these lines. If 
of communication and works of immigra- they decided upon giving their support to 
tion required by the Madras presidency, in these lines, then the Board of Control had 
which that gallant officer pressed his ‘con- | to consider what the nature of that support 
vietion that what India chiefly wanted was | Should be. The Government considered 
better means of internal communication, | that it would be wrong to embark hastily 
an alteration with respect to the land tax, | in an experiment which might not be ap- 
and the introduction of capital. Colonel plicable to the wants of the country, and 
Simms said— | it was thought best to despatch Mr. Sims 

“Tt has been found that wherever an old road | to India, and that his attention should be 
has been improved and rendered more easy of directed to certain physical difficulties that 
transit, or a new one opened, traffic has increased | might possibly be found to prevent the intro- 
epilly p anoet carts have superseded carriage- | duction of railways into a tropical climate. 

, the expense of transport has diminished, Mr. Si 1 ted t = hi 

and the people, as a necessary consequence, have F. WES WES Sse Tequeese © give AIS 
been better supplied with the necessaries of life, | Opinion as to the line best adapted for an 
and have improved in their circumstances. If| experimental line in India. The Court of 
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Directors of the East India Company ex- 
pressed their views, and in a minute dated 
May 7, 1845, and despatched to India for 
the guidance of the Governor General in 
Council, said— 

“It cannot admit of question that, whenever 
railroad communication can be advantageously in- 
troduced and maintained, it is eminently deserving 
of encouragement and co-operation from the Go- 
vernment. One object of this committee will be 
to suggest some feasible line of moderate length 
as an experiment for railroad communication in 
India.” ° 
Mr. Sims was soon afterwards joined in 
the commission by two officers in the East 
India Company’s service, and the question 
submitted by the Court of Directors was 
put before this commission. In the fol- 
lowing year Sir R. Peel’s Ministry re- 
tired from office, and the right hon. Baro- 


net the Member for Harwich succeeded the | 


Earl of Ripon as President of the Board 
of Control. In 1846 there was a report 
from Mr. Sims and the other commissioners 
upon the question whether there were any 
physical difficulties which would prevent 
the formation of a railway. [Sir J. Hos- 
HOUSE: Are you speaking of Madras ?] 
No; he was speaking on the general ques- 
tion of the introduction of railways into 
India. Their reply was satisfactory, and 
the experiment had since then been fully 
tried and had succecded in Cuba, Deme- 
rara, and Jamaica, where lines of railway 
were now in full operation: the physical 
difficulties might therefore be considered, 
after such practical experience, no longer 
to exist. The right hon. Baronet had the 
same opinion as to the propriety of first 
constructing an experimental line, and of 
not embarking a large amount of capital, 
until the Government had had some expe- 
rience of the success of a railway. These 
views of the right hon. Baronet were fully 
shared by the Court of Directors: but he 
would call to their attention that the expe- 
riment they now had to try was, not whe- 
ther there were physical difficulties in the 
way, but whether the return upon the cost of 
constructing a railway would be sufficient to 
meet the outlay, and whether the’ railway 
system in India was adapted to the habits of 
the people, and required by thecommerce of 
that country. There were three lines pro- 
posed in 1845, the line from Calcutta to 
the north-west, the line from Bombay to 
the east, and the line from Madras to the 
south-west. The line from Calcutta to the 
north-western provinces was one the po- 
litical and military importance of which no 
one felt more strongly than himself. It 
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connected the capital of India with those 
provinces upon our north-western frontier 
from which danger to our empire was al. 
ways most to be dreaded. But whether 
that line was equally important in a com. 
mercial point of view was open to discus. 
sion. The original project was for a line 
from Calcutta to Mirzapore, a distance of 
400 miles. The present proposal was to 
make a line of seventy-two miles from (al. 
cutta to a point not yet decided upon, as 
he understood. The Government guaran. 
teed an interest of 5 per cent upon aca. 
pital of 1,000,000/., to be invested in this 
|line. They gave the company great faci- 
lities for obtaining possession of the land— 
[Sir J. Hopnouse: They give the land]— 
and they retained the power of taking the 
line into their own hands at the end of 
twenty-five years. It was said by some 
that there might have been better arrange. 
ments, but he thought the Directors had 
treated the subject in the liberal spirit 
which so great an object deserved. But 
this line, it should be remarked, had the 
river Ganges on the right, and another 
stream on the left. He did not believe 
that it, as now proposed, would draw one 
single pound weight of traffic from the 
Ganges. He believed that it might draw 
a certain amount of traffic from the neigh- 
bouring coal district. But Gentlemen who 
were acquainted with India knew that this 
coal was brought down in boats navigated 
by. native boatmen, who could bring it 
down at a more moderate price than 
it could be conveyed by the cheapest line 
of railway. If they looked for the result 
of the working of this line to show that 
railways were to be remunerative, he feared 
they would put an end to the further ad- 
vance of railways in India. He hoped to 
see this line extended ultimately to the 
north-west provinces; and it was for this 
reason that he had touched upon what 
might be considered the weak points of this 
project, for until it was extended to some 
considerable terminus, no traffic could be 
created, and railway prospects for India 
must receive a considerable check and 
much discouragement. The next line was 
from Bombay to the east. This was a 
line in which the manufacturers of this 
country felt a very deep interest. It 
communicated with the country of the 
Nizam, in which were places as well adapt- 
ed to the growth of cotton as any part of 
the world. It was originally proposed, he 
believed, to make 140 miles of railway 
from Bombay; but the present scheme, to 
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which the Government had given their 
sanction and a guarantee of 5 per cent, 
was fora short line from Bombay to Cal- 
lian, a distance of thirty-three miles. The 
capital upon which this 5 per cent guaran- 
tee was to be given was 500,0001. This 
line, if it could not be carried further, could 
not be expected to pay. It ran parallel to 
the finest water communication in the 
world. The water carriage for produce 
was excellent, and cheap; but from Cal- 
lian towards the interior, the land difficul- 
ties commenced, whilst on the other hand, 
the produce went up to Bombay by water, 
and was landed upon the wharfs without 
difficulty. He feared also that it was not 
to the passenger traffic upon this line that 
they could look for remuneration, if it 
could not be found in articles of merchan- 
dise. The people of India were poor, and 
would not be able to make much use of 
railways, if even there were not other im- 
pediments in religion and castes. The 
labourer or ryot must give the produce 
of five days’ labour to enable him to go 
ten miles upon a railway, at the lowest 
calculation. He was supported in this 
opinion by Colonel Grant of the Bombay 
Engineers, who stated of the Bombay 
railroad— 

“ The first start to ascertain, not the feasibility 
of constructing railroads, for of that there can be 
no doubt, but their suitableness to this country, is 
to be made at a point offering the smallest oppor- 
tunities of testing the general usefulness of rail- 
roads, True, Callian may possess 40,000 inhab- 
itants, very few indeed of whom can ever afford 
to travel by rail. Nothing but merchandise will 
pass on the Callian line, and it is very doubtful 
whether its merits when constructed so far, will 
ever be duly appreciated ; for by the time the up- 
country trader has reached Callian he feels his 
troubles at an end, and he will scarcely say ‘ Thank 
you’ to have his merchandise carried the remain- 
ing short and easy portion of his journey. He 
has already from this point a cheaper mode of 
conveyance by water than the railroad can ever 
supply. It will be of little use as a passenger 
train to natives, very few of whom can ever afford 
to travel by it, and it will be of no use to Govern- 
ment, as, with the exception of the small station of 
Malligaum, it must be carried no less than 360 
miles before it reaches a military station. It will 
be of no use to the community generally ; in fact, 
no line could have been selected possessing so 
little general usefulness as this Mal Ghaut line.” 
The capability of the country to support 
railways could not be fairly tested except 
by selecting two great towns for the ter- 
mini, as was done when the first railway 
was formed in this country between Man- 
chester and Liverpool. They might not 
be able to get two such important towns in 
India, but something of the same character 
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might be obtained. The object was to get 
a line ending at two termini between which 
traffic existed, in which no great engineer- 
ing difficulties presented themselves, and 
which was not subjected to any active 
competition. If such a line were construct- 
ed, then and then only would they be able 
to come to a satisfactory conclusion whe- 
ther India was able to maintain a railway, 
and whether English capitalists should be 
encouraged to invest their money in such 
undertakings: He thought a line might 
be found and constructed which possessed 
these advantages. In 1845 a line was 
proposed from Madras through the south- 
western portions of India, connecting toge- 
ther the east and western coasts, and throw- 
ing open the districts of Coimbatore and 
Trichinopoly, where some of the best cotton 
in the world was grown, and opening the 
great iron districts of Porto Novo. This line 
was admitted to be free from those difficul- 
ties which surrounded the other lines to 
which he had referred. Advantage was 
proposed to be taken of that opening in the 
southern ghauts, and no great difficulty 
presented itself in the passing of rivers. 
A portion of this great arterial line, which 
was a perfect line in itself, namely, the 
line from Madras to Arcot, was the more 
immediate question. The town of Arcot 
was the point at which all the produce 
intended to be sent to Madras for con- 
sumption and export was collected, and it 
was also the place to which the goods 
imported into Madras were forwarded for 
transmission into the interior. The traffic 
between the two places was therefore very 
great, and the increase in the traffic dur- 
ing the last twenty years showed the im- 
portance of this communication. The soil 
in the neighbourhood of the proposed line 
was of great fertility, and the land would 
not be subject to inundations. The dis- 
tance from Madras to Arcot was 72 miles, 
and the capital proposed was at first 
400,0002., which had since been raised to 
600,0001., at the wish of Mr. Sims. This 
line had been three times surveyed, and 
had had the sanction of three Governors- 
General. There was no competing river 
or water communication to contend with. 
It was at first proposed to make a railway 
from Madras to Wallajahnuggur, Arcot, 
and concerning this line the Governor di- 
rected the following communication to be 
made :— 

“‘Sir—I am directed by the Most Noble the 
Governor in Council to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter. His Lordship in Council can have 
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no hesitation in offering a decided opinion upon 
the great value of railroads generally to this 
presidency, if carried out fully and effectually on 
well-selected lines; and with the report of Mr. 
Sims, Director of the Railway Department before 
the Government, he is not aware that any objec- 
tions exist to the projected line from Madras to 
Wallajanugger ; on the contrary, His Excellency 
in Council is led to believe that it is well chosen 
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sible, more than the other two. To the pre. 

sidencies of Bengal and Bombay, nature had 
| given the benefit of water communication, 
| by means of which their productions might 
reach the consumer slowly, it is true, but 
nevertheless, surely; but in the presidency of 
Madras there was not along the whole coast 


as an experimental line, and that when fully ear- | ® single port or harbour in which a ship 
ried out, it will conduce essentially to further all | could ride ; there were no bays or internal 
the interests of society, and stimulate and aid the communication whatever. The ryot, too, 
efforts now made to develop the revenues of the | in that presidency was more heavily taxed 

country. “J. THOMAS, . . 
Chief Secretar than in Bengal. In the latter presideney, 

y to Government. ; A 

“« March 18, 1846.” with a population of 30,000,000, the tax 
was 6,500,0007. In Madras, with a popu- 
In 1842, the line was again surveyed, and | lation of only half that of the former, the 
since that period it had been a third time tax was 4,500,000/., being in the former 
surveyed, Such were the claims of this | case 4s, 4d. a head; in the latter, 6s, 4d, 
line to consideration. The reasons given| He did not lay great stress upon that 
by the Government for refusing or defer-| point, but it justified the Government in 
ring to give a guarantee for this line had | considering the question of the preference 
been threefold. First, that it had been | of Madras, There was another point, too, 
abandoned by the company; secondly, that | connected with the comfort of the people 
they could not support a line coneerning | of that presidency well worthy of consid- 
which such widely-differing estimates had eration. The House knew how necessary 
been made ; and, thirdly, that the line had | salt was to the health of individuals. In 
not been surveyed by Mr. Sims, their own | Madras, however, the price of it was quad- 
officer. Now, first, with respect to the aban- | rupled by the difficulty of procuring it, and 
donment of the scheme. It was commenced | some of the people in the interior were 
by persons connected with the presidency ; | foreed to make use of a kind of earth with 





it continued to be a company for three 


saline particles in it as a sorry substitute 


years, and applied for the sanction and/|in so important a necessary. He had 
support of the Government. Believing, at | now endeavoured to lay before the House 
length, that it had no chance of obtaining the question of the railways to which the 
the support of the Government, the com-, Government had already given their sane- 
pany returned the capital to the share- | tion, and likewise the question of that line 
holders, but they always remained upon | he wished to bring under the consideration 
the register ; and as soon as they heard | of the Government. They could hardly 
that the Government had given guarantees | tell the importance of increasing the means 


for the construction of some of these lines, 
the company was reformed and applied to 
receive the sanction of the Government. 
The difference in the estimates was intend- 
ed to meet the different proposals for con- 
structing the line. In 1837, when the 
line was first surveyed, it was proposed to 
be carried out upon the cheap American 
principle. In 1842 it was proposed to 
construct a tramway along the line ; and 
in 1847 it was proposed to make a railway 
upon European principles. But if it were 
said that this line had not been surveyed 
by Mr. Sims, and therefore had not been 
guaranteed by the Government, that was 


lof internal communication in India, and 
the effect it would have on the productions 
of that country. If they looked to India 
and saw how little they had done for it, 
surely it must be the feeling of every man 
that the time had now come when the 
question ought to be fairly considered. He 
had endeavoured to lay it before the 
House, but he feared very inadequately; 
| but he regarded it as a question of vast im- 
portance, and one of many duties they had 
to perform to India—a country with a popu- 
lation of 100,000,000, whose happ‘ness and 
future prospects must materially depend 
on the performance of their duties towards 





met at once by the fact that the Bombay | them. A country extending over 25° of 
line had not been surveyed by Mr. Sims, latitude and 30° of longitude now acknow- 
and yet it had been sanctioned. He | ledge British rule, and when they considered 
thought that the line was one that would | themighty empire that wasunder that sway, 
be remunerative, and that the Madras pre-| England might well feel proud. But when 
sidency of itself had fair claims to the con-| they looked to those remains that had 
sideration of the Government, and, if pos- | been left behind by great Hindoo governors, 
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showing that they felt for the wants of 
the people in bygone days, and which were 
scattered through every part of India, 
they must feel that the time had come for 
England to step forwardjand lay down for 
herself some lasting memorials which might 
tell to future ages that amidst all her 
triumphs and glories she did not neglect 
her duty to her subjects. 
Motion made— 


“For Copies of any Papers not already laid | 


before Parliament, referring to the general ques- 
tion of Railway Communication in India, together 
with Copies of any Correspondence which may 
have taken place between the Home Authorities 
and the Madras Government in reference to the 
proposed Railway between Madras and Arcot.” 


Mr. J. WILSON said, he did not rise 
to refuse the assent of the Government to 
the proposal of the noble Lord, and much 
less to complain of the manner in which 
he had brought forward this subject, for in 
doing so the noble Lord had done credit to 


himself and also justice to the cause he | 
But after the remarks of | 
the noble Lord, he hoped the House would | 


had supported. 


allow him (Mr. Wilson) to make a few ob- 
servations, partly in explanation of the re- 
marks of the noble Lord, and partly to cor- 
rect some of the misapprehensions under 
which he appeared to labour. He was 
sure that those who knew what the Com- 
pany had done for India in the last two 
years would be the last to condemn the 
Government for looking with indifference 
to that great subject to which the noble 
Lord had called their attention. He ad- 
mitted that it would be difficult, looking 
at that vast empire, for any question to be 
brought forward more important in itself, 
or more pregnant with future results to 
the happiness and civilisation of India, 
as well as to the commercial interests of 
this country; and it was in that spirit, and 
with those views, that the East India Com- 
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| not only to England, but to other countries. 
| It was only in the last century that the 
cultivation of indigo had been introduced 
_ into the Indian empire, and during that 
| period it had nearly superseded the cul- 
| tivation of that article in every other part 
of the world. At this moment our Indian 
empire supplied that commodity not only 
to England, but to almost the whole of 
Europe. Then, with regard to sugar, it 
was only seventeen years since only 7,000 
| tons were the whole quantity annually ob- 
tained from India. Now, the quantity 
was increased to ten times that amount. 
But he came to the important subject 
which the noble Lord had brought before 
the notice of the House; and he believed 
that if the noble Lord had known a little 
more accurately what had really been done, 
and the anxiety the Company had exhibited, 
and the support the Government had given 
the Company, as to carrying out railways 
in India, he would not have thought so 
lightly of those exertions as some parts of 
his speech seemed to infer. It was quite 
true, that when this subject was first before 
them the Government were undetermined 
as to the best mode in which railways could 
be made in India. It was quite true, also, 
that several private companies were started 
in 1846, and from that period the subject 
had been under the consideration of the Go- 
vernment. The noble Lord had carefully 
alluded to the three different propositions 
which were before the Government about 
the period to which he referred—that there 
was a proposition for a railway in Bengal, 
another for a railway in Bombay, and a 
third for a railway in Madras; but he 
begged the noble Lord’s attention while he 
made this distinct avowal on the part of the 
Government, for the speech of the noble 
Lord would lead to this inference, that the 
Government had been influenced by a pre- 
ference of the two former presidencies in 











pany and the Board of Control had taken | giving their sanction to the railways which 
steps which, under any other cireum- | he had mentioned; that the Government, 
stances, they probably would not have|in coming to their decision, were not in- 
taken. The noble Lord had referred to | fluenced by any preference which those 
the present condition of India with regard | presidencies might be considered to have, 
to the cultivation of cotton and various | and that it was from other considerations 


other articles with which that country sup- 
plied us, and he thought the noble Lord 
had exercised a wise discretion in not dis- 
cussing that subject at any length, seeing 
that next week there would be an oppor- 
tunity for doing so. The noble Lord ap- 
peared to have overlooked the fact of the 
enormous increase in the supplies from 
India of the articles of indigo and sugar, 


that the Madras Railway was not sane- 
tioned, for he thought that each presidency 
had an equal claim upon the Government 
for every effort that could be made for its 
advancement. The Government had con- 
sented to give to the railways in Bengal 
and Bombay the guarantee to which the 
noble Lord alluded; but the noble Lord 
must have overlooked the circumstance 
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that if they were to make a railway from 
Calcutta to Delhi, the great political im- 
portance of which the noble Lord had been 
the first to acknowledge, and he thought the 
noble Lord would also admit its commercial 
importance—for no one could deny that 
Caleutta and Delhi were the two points in 
our Indian empire which it was important 
should be united—they must begin at some 
point. [Viscount Jocetyy: The first line 
in England was the complete line between 
Liverpool and Manchester.] He only said 
that part must be made before the whole; 
and if the noble Lord thought that the Go- 
vernment had only determined to make 
part of the line, and intended to stop at 
that point, he was mistaken; or, if the 
noble Lord thought the East India Com- 
pany were prepared to take the result of 
that first section of the line of railway 
as a conclusive evidence whether rail- 
ways would answer in India or not, he 
was also mistaken. But, although it had 
not been actually determined—for the In- 
dian authorities at home had very wisely 
left the consideration of these minor details 
to the Government of India on the spot— 
what course that line should take, except 
that it should run generally through the 
north-west provinces, with a view to carry 
out the ultimate object the Government 
had, yet there was a place sixty or seventy 
miles from Calcutta from which might be 
expected much traffic—he alluded to Nud- 
dea, which was a town immediately con- 
necting the three rivers which joined the 
Hooghly and the Ganges, and one of 
which was generally open, although the 
other two might be closed. Then the noble 
Lord referred to the experimental line 
which had been sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment in Bombay, and, although he said af- 
terwards everything in his power tocondemn 
it, yet he justly stated, that as a commer- 
cial line it appeared to be of greater im- 
portance to the manufacturing interests of 
this country than any other, and simply 
because it would run towards the great 
centre of the cotton districts; but that 
line was no more intended to stop at the 
first point indicated, namely Callian, than 
was the first section of the line from Cal- 
eutta. They had been so much disap- 
pointed in this country in all their calcu- 
lations as to the quantity of traffic on lines, 
that he would not venture to say what it 
might be in India. When the question of 
the Manchester and Liverpool Bill was be- 
fore the House, the question of passengers 
was scarcely even mentioned—the calcula- 
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| tions were made with reference to the car. 
riage of goods; and yet now the calcula. 
tions were not of gocds, but of passengers, 
He assured the House that the East India 
Company and the Government were per. 
fectly disposed to extend the same privi- 
leges to Madras which they had given to 
the other presidencies as soon as they were 
in possession of the information which they 
had already taken means of obtaining. It 
was a question of time; it was not a ques- 
tion of preference; and he thought the no- 
ble Lord must admit that they had some 
considerable reason for their present course, 
seeing that they had no report whatever 
before them as to the line in Madras. They 
had no report later than that of the year 
1837 or 1838 to which the noble Lord re- 
ferred, and the noble Lord must recollect 
that that report was made for a totally 
different purpose. When it was proposed 
to make a railway to Arcot it was not with 
a view to the general system of railways 
in India, but as an independent line to 
bring a cheap and large supply of salt 
to Madras; but as soon as railways be- 
came a matter of speculation in India, 
it was most obvious that whatever rail- 
way was made in Madras should be 
made with reference to the system of rail- 
ways contemplated in other parts of the 
country. Now there was a considerable 
difference of opinion, whether the parti- 
cular line from Madras to Arcot would 
answer the description which Mr. Sims 
thought desirable; whether it would not 
be better that the line should run rather 
to the north-west, with a view to join a 
general system of railways in the presi- 
dency of Bombay. Again, one report said 
it would cost only 4,0007. a mile; another, 
5,000/.; another, 6,000/.; and Mr. Sims’ 
report was, that it would cost 8,000I. a 
mile. Four reports, therefore, varied in these 
particulars, and the Government would not 
be justified in coming to a conclusion with- 
out a specific report as to the particular 
line that ought to be adopted, and some 
better estimate of the probable cost. But 
another reason which had actuated the 
Government in the course they had taken 
was this: the noble Lord was aware that 
the system which the Government had un- 
dertaken as to railways in India, was novel 
| in its character, and it was, therefore, 
only prudent in the Government to see the 
operation of the principle before they ex 
tended it too far. The noble Lord was also 
perfectly aware of what encouragement the 
East India Company had consented to give 
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papers contained statements to the effect | the India bite would be tha ‘al for the 
that some great impediment had been dis- | ciaiian Oa h hab a oo 
covered, on the arrival of the engineers in | interests He had f lov ny _ 
~~ against making railways in that | and history ye foc ome: sare 
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way Company—were proceeding to the of a far i sr eg 
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was said, that the Government had been 
more the cause of the delay in extending 
railway communication to India, than the 
East India Company itself; and he certain- 
ly thought it most unsatisfactory that only 
70 miles out of between 400 and 500, 
was all that was commenced. He had no 
doubt that the result of the experiment of 
the first 70 miles would be favourable; but 
they ought not to wait till that experiment 
was tried before commencing farther ex- 
tensions of the system. He wished to see 
a railroad formed without delay from Delhi 
to Allahabad, with branches extending to 
the military stations; and if the East India 
Company had carried out such a line them- 
selves, he was satisfied that the saving it 
would effect for them in the economy of 
military stores alone would defray a large 
portion of the expense of construction. He 
was convinced that the saving of life, la- 
bour, and all the etezteras for the troops, 
together with the traffic that might fairly 
be expected from the district, would liqui- 
date the entire outlay required for the line 
within five or six years. There had also 
been delay in other parts. He thought 
there ought to be a railway from Madras 
to Bombay, across the peninsula, by which 
the communication would be greatly acce- 
lerated, and the traffic largely and rapidly 
increased. Expense was not the only 
point to be considered; because politically, 
commercially, and in every respect, rail- 
ways would be of immense benefit in India. 
He hoped, before long, to hear that the 
line from Mirzapore to Calcutta had been 
begun at the upper as well as at the lower 
part, and that the system was being speed- 
ily extended throughout India generally. 
Sm J. HOBHOUSE was not surprised 
that the hon. Member should declare him- 
self not entirely satisfied with the progress 
which railroad communication was making 
in India; because, from long and intimate 
experience of his character, he knew that 
it was not easy to satisfy him upon any 
point. In all that had been said upon this 
occasion as to the importance of railroads 
for India, he entirely concurred, and he was 
exceedingly glad that the noble Lord the 
Member for King’s Lynn had been the 
first person to call the attention of the 
House to the subject in a way which might 
have fairly been expected from his experi- 
ence—from his devotion to the interests of 
India—from the office which he had held 
—and from the attention which he was 
known to give to subjects of the kind. 
After the speech of his hon. Friend the 
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Member for Westbury, which seemed to 
meet almost every point to which the noble 
Lord had adverted, it was unnecessary for 
him (Sir J. Hobhouse) to enter into any 
detail, and he would defer to another op- 
portunity the notice of the only points on 
which he ventured to differ from the noble 
Lord—namely, the political condition of 
India, and the merits or demerits of those 
to whom the government of that country 
had been intrusted. With respect to those 
points, he entirely differed from the noble 
Lord; and when the subject should come 
properly under discussion, he hoped to be 
able to show that the East India Company 
had not slumbered at their post, and had 
not forgotten what was due to their own 
character or the happiness of the many 
millions of people intrusted to their 
eare. This, however, was not the time to 
enter upon that discussion; and he would 
now merely touch on one or two points 
which his hon. Friend had, it was true, 
adverted to, but without developing as 
fully as other topics. The House was not 
yet aware of the reason why the Madras 
Company had not obtained the same de- 
gree of encouragement as had been given 
to the two other railroad companies. In 
the first instance, it was tne intention of 
the East India Company and the Indian 
Government to have given the preference, 
if possible, to the Madras line, for the very 
reason the noble Lord had mentioned— 
namely, that it had the advantage of the 
others as regarded engineering facilities as 
well as of the population of the country 
through which it would pass. There were, 
besides, other considerations which induced 
the East India Company to look with fa- 
vour upon that line, and the noble Lord 
had briefly alluded to what had occurred; 
but when the Indian authorities wished to 
keep the Madras Company alive it died. 
When they wished to prolong its existence, 
it had no longer an existence to prolong. 
It was impossible to support a nonentity. 
When, subsequently, gentlemen who had 
been connected with the Madras Company 
asked the Indian authorities why they had 
not given them the same guarantees which 
had been given to the Bengal and the 
Bombay Companies, the Indian authorities 
very naturally asked why the Madras Com- 
pany had not come forward with the same 
offers as the other companies. That was 
the reason why the Madras experiment 
had not been tried simultaneously with 
the other two experiments. The delay 
which had occurred with respect to the 
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Madras Company was attributable chiefly | was not the question before the House at 


to misfortune, not to culpability. It was 
owing to the disgraceful transactions in 
regard to railroads which had stigmatised 
this country, and would for ever remain a 
blot on its history—transactions which 
showed that the spirit of speculation had 
not been confined to those who were sup- 
posed not to have as nice a sense of honour 
as persons moving in the higher classes of 
society; but had spread amongst the well- 
educated and the upper classes, and ex- 
tended to that class to which the people of 
England had long been accustomed to look 
up, not only for the making of laws but 
the forming of morals. To the discredit 
brought upon all railroad speculations by 
those transactions must be attributed the 
failure of the project to which the noble 
Lord had so pointedly referred, in spite of 
the efforts which the East India Company 
constantly and almost recklessly, as re- 
garded their own interests, made to avert 
the catastrophe. An examination of the 
state of the money market at the time 
would show the reason why the Madras 
railroad had not been carried on simulta- 
neously with the Bengal and the Bombay 
lines. But, although the Madras Com- 
pany had unfortunately suffered a check, 
the undertaking was not abandoned; and 
if those then present should live to meet 
each other at this time next year, they 
would probably have cause to congratulate 
each other on the progress of the Madras 
line. It was not his intention to enter at 
any length into the question whether rail- 
roads in India should have been left to the 
enterprise of private companies, or under- 
taken on the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment. The whole question was fully con- 
sidered when the noble Lord was at the 
Board of Control in 1845, and the Earl of 
Ripon decided that railroads in India 
should be undertaken on the responsibility 
of companies, as they had been in Eng- 
land. That determination was arrived at 
after long deliberation; but whether it was 
a wise conclusion or not was another ques- 
tion. For his part, he thought it would 
have been a wiser course for the Govern- 
ment to have undertaken the responsibility 
of constructing railroads in India. The 
advantages which would result from the 
tapid transmission of goods and military 
stores, and other considerations connected 
with the question, would, he thought, have 
justified the Indian Government in spend- 
ing 1,000,0007. or 2,000,0002. at once on 
those great enterprises. That, however, 





the present moment. The only point now 
raised was as to the degree of encourage- 
ment which the Indian Government had 
given to the companies which had under- 
taken the formation of railroads in that 
country. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Westbury had stated clearly the encou- 
ragement which had been extended to 
those undertakings. The Government 
had given the land for the line; it had also 
guaranteed interest on the capital to be 
expended in forming them, and if, after a 
certain number of years, the companies 
found the speculations unprofitable, they 
had nothing to do but to hand them over 
to the Government, who undertook to pur- 
chase them. It was impossible for any 
Government in the world to give greater 
encouragement than this to such under- 
takings. Without wishing to detract from 
the merit due to the noble Lord, he begged 
to assure him that the Government did 
not want any stimulus with reference to 
this subject. They required the curb ra- 
ther than the spur; and he would say to 
the noble Lord—Parce, puer, stimulis, et 
fortius utere loris. The Earl of Ellenbo- 
rough, in another place, blamed the Govern- 
ment for proceeding too hastily rather than 
too slowly, and complained of pledging the 
Government of India on behalf of under- 
takings which ought to be left to the enter- 
prise of private parties. Having said thus 
much, it was necessary only to add, that 
the Government had not the slightest ob- 
jection to grant the papers now moved for 
by the noble Lord, or any others that he 
might apply for, and that the Government 
would make every effort to bring to a happy 
conelusion the object which the noble Lord 
had not more at heart than he himself 
had. 

Mr. MANGLES said, the East India 
Company had no funds in their coffers to 
carry on those great works. He would be 
the last man to disparage what had been 
done, but he thought more ought to be 
done. A railroad, seventy miles in extent, 
starting from Calcutta, could not be regard- 
ed as a fair experiment of the financial 
success of Indian railways. He thought 
the experiment ought not to be tried in the 
lower part of India, seeing that a noble 
river, from which the traffic would not be 
diverted, ran along the proposed line. It 
would have been better to start such a line 
from Benares; but it was now, perhaps, 
too late to remedy that error. He thought 
it desirable that the Government itself 
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should engage in the construction of rail- 
way lines in the central and south-western 
parts of India; and if they had not the 
money, let them see if they could not bor- 
row it, for to promote the great works of 
peace was at least as desirable as to carry 
on war. 

Viscount JOCELYN replied: From 
the observations that had fallen from his 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Board of Control, it might be inferred that 
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| every one who wished to see a good under. 
standing maintained between the landlords 
and the tenants of England would resist 
measure so evidently calculated as that 
| was to disturb all the kindly feelings hi- 
_ therto existing between those classes, To 
| such a measure he should now oppose a 
| decided negative; but, if he at present 
failed in checking the progress of the Bill, 
| he was determined, nevertheless, to Oppose 
| it at every future stage. He thought that 


his (Viscount Jocelyn’s) Motion was made | the hon. Gentleman opposite the Member 
in a hostile spirit to the East India Com-} for Berkshire would be one of the last 
pany. [Sir J. Hosnovse: Oh, no, I did} men in that House to do anything to dis. 
not say so.] He had stated distinctly that | turb the relations which had long subsisted 


he knew the East India Company were | between landlord and tenant. 
quite alive to the necessities of the popula- 
tion, and to the improvement of the coun- 
try. The object of his Motion had been 
attained. He had heard from the Govern- 
ment that it was not their intention to deny 
to the Madras railroad that support and 
that guarantee that was given to the Bom- 
bay and Bengal lines. He felt gratified 
that he had brought forward the subject, 
for it had elicited the opinions of the Go- 
vernment; and the subject was one of the 
greatest importance, not merely to the na- 
tive population of India, but to the people 
of this country. 

Motion agreed to. 

The House adjourned at Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 12, 1850. 


Minvutes.] Punic Brtrs.—1* Court of Chancery. 
Reported.—Landlord and Tenant. 
3* Small Tenements Rating. 


[Mr. Speaker took the chair at Twelve 
of the clock in the New House of Com- 
mons. | 


LANDLORD AND TENANT BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

Mr. PUSEY moved that the House do 
then resolve itself into Committee on the 
above-named Bill. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 

CotoneL SIBTHORP said, that the 
Bill had been .before the House Session 
after Session, and he was bound to say 
that all the information which he was able 
to obtain through the principal land agents 
in all parts of the country led him to a 
conclusion most unfavourable to the mea- 
sure. One of the Members for the county 
of Lincoln was opposed to the Bill, and 


Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word ‘* That”’ to the end of the Ques. 
tion, in order to add the words “ This 

| House will, upon this day six months, re. 
| solve itself into the said Committee,” in. 
| Stead thereof. 

| Mr. 8S. CRAWFORD was sorry to dif. 
| fer from the hon. and gallant Member for 
| the city of Lincoln, but he felt bound to 
| support the Bill; he should support it, 
though he did not think it went far 
;enough. If all landlords were like the 
| hon. and gallant Member, there would be 
{no need of any such measure ; but in the 
{northern parts of the country he believed 
that something of the sort had become 
quite necessary. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER coincided in the 
view taken by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Lincoln with regard to the general 
feeling upon this measure. His own con- 
stituents were certainly opposed to it. 
What was wanted on behalf of landlord 
and tenant was some measure enabling 
persons who had settled estates to give 
tenants some tenure in the lands they 
occupied on account of monies sunk in 
them. But if other counties in the coun- 
try would follow the example of that of 
Lincoln, the arguments put forward in 
favour of this measure would have been 
wanting. He thought that the measure 
now proposed was preferable to the former 
Bill on the same subject; but after having 
read the evidence, he could not avoid say- 
ing that he was, on the whole, unfavour- 
able to the Bill now before the House, for 
he apprehended that it would lead to im- 
proper interference between landlord and 
tenant, and he regretted to observe that 
there was in the Bill much that ought to 
be left as matter of arrangement between 
the parties interested. 

Sir G. STRICKLAND said, the tenant 
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farmers of Yorkshire were entirely opposed | 
to this species of legislation ; and he was | 
satisfied that any attempt to legislate on | 
the relations between landlord and tenant | 
would give rise to endless litigation. As | 
the Bill was permissive where no permis- | 
sion was required or necessary, and could | 
only be mischievous in its tendency, he 
should feel bound to support the Amend- | 
ment that it be committed this day six | 
months. 


Question put, ‘That the words pro-| 
posed to be left out stand part of the, 
| ably so, in another sense. Thus, although 


Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 65; Noes 
22: Majority 43. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

House in Committee; Mr. Bernal in the 
chair. 

Clause 1. 





Sm J. Y. BULLER moved that the 
words ‘“‘or of such articles of food for | 
cattle, sheep, or pigs’’ be struck out. 

Mr. PUSEY was proceeding to defend 
the clause, when 


The CHAIRMAN said, it would be im- 





possible for hon. Members to hear the | 
nature of the Amendment and the objec- | 
tions to it unless they preserved a strict | 
silence. 

Mr. AGLIONBY, who was seated on 
the second bench on the Ministerial side, 
immediately behind the hon. Member for 
Berkshire, said, ‘‘ We who are sitting 
here cannot hear one word.” 

Mr. PUSEY said, the words objected 

to by the hon. Member for South Devon- 
shire were suggested by the right hon. 
Member for Tamworth, and they formed, 
in his opinion, one of the most important | 
points in the Bill. It was the practice of | 
all the best farmers in the country, and | 
particularly Norfolk, Lincolnshire, and | 
Suffolk, to purchase cattle and fatten | 
them, but not with a view to derive a, 
profit upon the mere purchase and sale of | 
those cattle. The cattle and sheep were 
kept for the sake of the manure, and the 
Committee would call upon the farmers to | 
improve their land for the benefit of the | 
landowner, if they agreed to this Amend- 
ment. 
_ Mr. AGLIONBY thought the proposi- 
tion of the hon. Baronet would have been 
much more intelligible if it had gone the 
length of striking out the entire clause; 
but in its present shape it would be detri- 
mental to the tenant, and therefore he 
a support the clause in its original 
orm. 
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Mr. DRUMMOND complained ,of 


vague manner in which the clause w; 
worded. The phrase ‘ improvemien 
would be a fruitful source of litigati 8 
it would be hard to reconcile men’s minds 
as to what was really an ‘‘ improvement ”’ 
and what was not. 

Sm J. GRAHAM said, that the exhor- 
tation of the Chairman, that Members 
should preserve a strict silence, was indeed 
necessary, because, although in the old 
House it was said that the debates were 
one-sided, in this House they were inevit- 


hon. Members heard every word which 
came from hon. Gentlemen opposite, yet 
they could not hear a word of what was 
said by hon. Members on their own side of 
the House. They were, therefore, discus- 
sing the measure at a great disadvantage, 
for they heard half, and only half, of what 
was going on. As the Committee appeared 


| about to resolve itself into a farmers’ club, 


he must admit that he could not pretend 
to vie in agricultural knowledge with pre- 
ceding speakers. It did not, however, 
appear desirable to him to place such arti- 
ficial manures as guano and bones upon 
the same footing as food purchased for the 
feeding of animals. The tenant did not 
receive an immediate return from the 


/guano and bones, but a great portion of 


the food for animais did give him a large 
and immediate return. It was said that 
these animals were regarded by the farmer 
as machines for converting food into ma- 
nure, and that they were not bought and 
fed with any expectation of profit. So far 


| as his experience went, that was not a true 


description. He believed that cattle, skeep, 
and pigs, if bought with judgment, did re- 
turn a large and considerable profit, even 
although the farmer should give them food 
for fattening them more speedily. It 
would be said that no harm could result 
from the operation of this clause, because 


‘it would not come into operation unless by 


agreement between landlord and tenant, 
without which it would not be binding upon 
the former. But by the 9th clause he 
found that this agreement, in default of 
some stipulation to the contrary, would be 
binding upon the remainderman. If the 
tenant for life should enter into an impru- 
dent bargain, that was his own affair, and 


jhe might be left to look after his own in- 


terests. But he could not consent that 
the reversioner should be bound by an 
agreement which would be a still worse bar- 
gain for him than for his predecessor. He 


20 
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believed that the words objected to would 
give rise to very considerable disputes be- 
tween landlords and tenants, and he would 
therefore vote for their omission. 
what he knew of practical agriculture, he 
could not think it right to make the land- 
lord pay for the tenant’s purchase of hay, 
for instance, because it was often better 
farming economy to purchase hay than to 
grow it, and particularly in water mea- 
dows. 

Mr. 8. HERBERT quite agreed that 
food might be purchased and yet cattle 
might be fed at a profit; but with that ex- 
ception he differed from the whole of the 
right hon. Baronet’s remarks. He did not 
think that the question, whether cattle 
could be fed with a profit or not, was at 
all an element in this discussion. The 
right hon. Baronet was ready to include 
artificial manures, and also allowed that 
improvements having a permanent effect 
on the property could fairly be charged 
against the reversioner; but if he admitted 
guano and similar manures, he (Mr. 8. 
Herbert) could not see any principle on 
which he could exclude the oil-cake, for 
instance, from which manure was made. 
If arrangements were allowed to be en- 
tered into with respect to compensation for 


artificial manures, what ground was there | 
for such an interference with the rights of | 


property as to prevent similar arrange- 
ments being entered into with respect to 
the feeding of cattle, sheep, and pigs? He 
would venture to say that a better argu- 
ment against the law of entail (which he 
believed to be essential to the stability and 
well-being of the country) could not be 
used than to urge that the system of en- 
tails obstructed the improvement of the 
land, which would otherwise be effected. 
He should oppose the omission of th 
words proposed to be struck out, becau . 
he thought the law ought not to preven! 
landlords from making bargains with their 
tenants, which wege necessary for the im- 
provement of the soil. 

Mr. AGLIONBY thought that the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Ripon had 
been led away in his opposition to the 
clause by the system of farming in the 
northern counties, and had totally over- 
looked the practice pursued in the south. 
In Hampshire and other southern counties, 


it was customary to fold sheep on small | 


pieces of land, and feed them highly prin- 
cipally for the sake of manure for the land 
for the next erop. 


Mr. FLOYER said, the principal objec- 
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tion he had yet heard urged against the 
clause was that it would lead to endless 
litigation. He would support the Amend. 


From | ment of the hon. Baronet the Member for 


South Devonshire, because he thought it 
would be very difficult to settle the ques- 
tion of compensation with regard to the 
food given to cattle; and the result must 
be that differences and disputes would 
arise. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE thought that some 
improvement might be made in the mode 
of valuation, but was not prepared to re. 
cognise so great a change as was proposed 
by this Bill. If they passed this Act with. 
out some limitation on parties to charge 
their successors, which would inflict a 
wrong upon those successors, they would 
most effectually invalidate the law of en- 
tail. If a person having a life estate had 
power to charge his successor to an un- 
limited extent, as he would under this Bill, 
the measure, instead of being a benefit, 
would be an injury, for it would be an ab- 
solute encouragement to the tenant for life 
to beggar his successor. He had hoped 
that the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Berkshire would have introduced a clause 
with regard to the power given to the 
tenant for life to charge his successor; 
and he (Mr. Newdegate) begged to give no- 
tice that, on the report being brought up, 
he would move the introduction of a clause 
limiting the power of a person in posses- 
sion of a life estate to charge the interest 
of his suecessor. 

Mr. PUSEY said, the principle involved 
in the clause was nothing more than the 
tenant-right of Lincolnshire, and the result 
of very minute inquiries made by two sue- 
cessive Committees of that House. With 
rogard to what had fallen from the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Ripon as to 
the profitable feeding of sheep and cattle, 
he might be right so far as Scotland and 
the north of England were concerned, but 
his observations did not apply to the south 
and west. In his belief the two kinds of 
manure used by the farmers—that derived 
from artificial substances put into the land, 
and that derived from the feeding of ani- 
mals, ought to be placed upon the same 
footing. The right hon. Gentleman asked 
if any prudent gentleman was likely to 
saddle his property with this sort of charge 
for feeding sheep and cattle. In answer to 
that, he could tell him that the Ear! of Yar- 
borough had introduced this very principle 
into the management of his property m 
the Isle of Wighe. It was rather incon- 
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sistent on the part of the hon. Member for 
South Devonshire, who always took a very 
desponding view of such matters, to sup- 
pose that the farmers would, under this 
clause, rush in with such an amount of 
capital for the improvement of the land by 
artificial manures as would completely over- 
whelm the landlords. 

Sin W. JOLLIFFE believed that the 
clause, as it stood, would give rise to a 
great deal of litigation among the farmers. 
It was all very well to tell him that it was 
founded upon the tenant-right of Lincoln- 
shire; but there was also a tenant-right of 
Surrey with which landlords were saddled, 
and how were they to graft the tenant-right 
of Lincolnshire as to sheep and cattle upon 
the other? Really the landed interest was 
not in such a condition as to warrant the 
imposition of a burden like this. They 
had only to read the reports of the Times 
Commissioners as to the state of agricul- 
ture in those distriets which they had visit- 
ed,in order to be satisfied of the impolicy 
of a proposal like this. The enactment of 
a provision of this kind would only lead to 
discontent and disappointment, and there- 
fore he would vote for the omission of the 
words included in the Amendment. 

Mr. K. SEYMER said, the supporters 
of the Amendment conjured up all sorts 
of contingencies, such as landlords making 
imprudent bargains with their tenants, and 
the probability of the interests of the re- 
maindermen being injured; and, on the 
ground of these, they justified the omis- 
sion of the words relative to the sheep, 
cattle, and pigs ; but, as he thought these 
contingencies should not weigh against the 
benefits of the measure, he would vote for 
the retention of the words, 

Cotoxe, SIBTHORP was not surprised 
that lawyers should be found supporting 
this Bill, as it would bring grist to their 
own mill, He was opposed to the mea- 
sure out and out, and would, therefore, 
vote for the Amendment. 

Sir J.GRAHAM must remind his hon. 
Friend the Member for Berkshire that the 
results of the application of artificial ma- 
nures, such as guano or bones, were much 
slower than the effect produced by the use 
of articles purchased for feeding sheep or 
cattle, and which included a return partly 
from the animal and partly from the land; 
therefore, he did not feel the force of 
the observation made by his hon. Friend, 
that the two kinds of manure were to be 
placed exactly on the same footing. Again, 
he demurred to his general statement, that 
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there was no profit from the feeding of 
sheep and cattle. He believed that if 
sheep or lean cattle were judiciously pur- 
chased, and properly looked to in the feed- 
ing, they might he brought to market at 
a good profit. [Mr. Puszy: That is in 
the north.] But there were lean cattle in 
the south as well as in the north, and he 
did not see why they could not be reared 
there with equal profit. Taking the pre- 
sent price of wool, as well as the price at 
which the animal might in ordinary cireum- 
stances be disposed of, he believed that a 
lamb bought with judgment and kept for 
twelve months, would yield a very good 
profit to the farmer. He would not now 
enter upon a premature discussion of the 
ninth clause, which concerned the rever- 
sioner, but reserve his observations on this 
subject till the clause was before the Com- 
mittee. This question had been treated as 
a constitutional question, and he thought 
there was something rather strange in that 
observation concerning it; but when he 
heard the remarks of his right hon. Friend 
the Member for South Wiltshire, with re- 
spect to the effect it might produce as re- 
garded remaindermen and the law of en- 
tail, then he must say it had a constitutional 
aspect. If the law of entail was to be at- 
tacked, let them attack it openly; but let 
them not attack it insidiously by a measure 
of this kind, which would place the remain- 
derman in a most disadvantageous posi- 
tion. 

Sm J, Y. BULLER viewed with alarm 
all those measures that enabled the gentry 
of this country to saddle their estates with 
burdens that would go down to their sue- 
cessors. He was confident that the landed 
interest could alone overcome the difficul- 
ties which might beset them by being free 
from debt. By this clause a landlord might 
be assailed by two or three outgoing ten- 
ants at once, claiming compensation from 
him at a time when he was unable to give 
it from want of money. As to the profit 
to be derived from feeding cattle, he cer- 
tainly went with the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Ripon, rather than the hon. 
Member for Berkshire. The hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to think that if these words 
were struck out, they would raise the price 
of meat. If he (Sir J. Y. Buller) thought 
that would be the case, he would press his 
Amendment just all the more strongly. 

Question put, *‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 65; 
Noes 84: Majority 19, 
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Clause, as amended, agreed to; as were 
also Clauses 2 to 8 inclusive. 

Clause 9. 

Mr. T. GREENE proposed an Amend- 
ment, to the effect that the word ‘‘ owner ”’ 
should not extend to the incumbent of any 
eeclesiastical benefice. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the condition 
of land held by the Church was lamentably 
unsatisfactory, owing to the absence of any 
power to charge that land for improve- 
ments. At the same time, it might hap- 
pen that a clergyman in possession of a 
living might have ample means besides 
those derived from that living, and, having 
sanctioned improvements, might leave the 
living the next day, and so throw the 
burden of them on his successor. He, 
however, intended to move an Amendment 
on the bringing up of the report, that per- 
sons in possession of a limited estate should 
not have the power of charging the estate 
of his successor beyond a certain amount. 

Mr. PUSEY said, the Bill was founded 
on the practice in Lincolnshire, in which 
county there were many holders of glebe 
land, and the practice had not been abused. 

Sir J. GRAHAM proposed that the 
consideration of this part of the Bill should 
be postponed in order that the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire might have an op- 
portunity of framing his proviso, because, 
if the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Lancaster were agreed to, it would be 
equivalent to an enactment against all im- 
provements of glebe. At the same time 
there ought to be some limitation of the 
outlay, and that the consent of the patron 
and ordinary should be required. 


Mr. T. GREENE said, there was a| 


strong feeling that some protection should 
be given to the clergy; and in order that 
the subject might be fully considered he 
would postpone his Amendment until the 
bringing up of the report. 

Mr. TRELAWNY objected to the clause 
generally, and moved its rejection. 

Mr. TURNER objected also to commit- 
tees of lunatics having the power referred to. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL said, the 
words in the clause should have been ‘‘ com- 
mittee of the estate of the lunatic,’ and 
not of the lunatic himself. What his hon. 
Friend proposed was, that the same power 
should be given to the committee of the 
estate, subject to the approbation of the 
Court of Chancery, as the lunatic himself 
would have had. 

Mr. WALPOLE thought that it would 
be expedient to omit that portion of the 
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clause which gave power to the mortgagee 
or incumbrancer in possession to enter into 
any agreements on behalf of the owners, 
The effect of allowing this power to the 
mortgagee in possession would be, that it 
would be in his power to allow money to 
be laid out upon the land, which would 
throw a greater onus upon the mortgagor 
with respect to the principal and interest 
which he would have to pay, in order to 
disincumber his property. In point of fact, 
it would enable the mortgagee to improve 
the mortgagor out of his estate. Upon 
the other hand, he thought that the mort. 
gagor ought not to be allowed to alter the 
value of the security without the consent 
of the mortgagee. 

Sm J. GRAHAM said, that the case of 
a mortgagee in possession was somewhat 
rare; but, if a mortgagor himself were dis- 
qualified from improving his estate under 
this Act without the consent of all who 
had charges upon it, the expense would be 
so enormous, and the delay so great, that 
he would lose the advantage of such im. 
provement. In the first instance, however, 
he certainly thought the House should 
strike out the words proposed by his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Mid- 
hurst to be omitted. 

Mr. PUSEY said, that the principle of 
the Bill was that no charge should actually 
fall upon the land, but upon the incoming 
tenant. The clause had been carefully 
prepared by a skilful conveyancer, and he 
believed it was precisely similar to the 
provision which existed in the Drainage Act. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that he would 
take the opportunity of referring to the 
clause with respect to the rights of mort- 
| gagees in the Drainage Acts, and hoped 
' that upon the bringing up of the report the 
‘hon. Member who had charge of the Bill 
would consent to strike out that portion of 
the clause to which he had referred. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Clause, as amended, stand part of the 
Bill.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 117; 
Noes 46: Majority 71. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Monday next. 





COURT OF CHANCERY BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. ; 
Mr. TURNER, after presenting a peti- 

tion in favour of the Bill from the solici- 
tors practising in Chancery, proceeded to 
express the gratification he felt at the cit- 
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eumstance of his Bill being approved of by | Solicitor General, the late Sir John Leach, 


the gentlemen whose petition he had just 
resented. A measure which obtained the 
approval of those through whose instru- 
mentality it was to be carried into effect, 
was the more likely to be worked to a be- 
neficial end. The conduct of the solicitors 
in Chancery, in petitioning in favour of the 
measure, was a proof that the imputation 
frequently cast upon them of being unwill- 
ing to concur in reforming the practice of 
the court, lest their interests should there- 
by be injuriously affected, was altogether 
unfounded. It was not without consider- 
able hesitation he had ventured to intro- 
duce a measure for diminishing delay and 
expense in the Court of Chancery, for 
no one was more sensible than he was of 
the great difficulty of dealing with the sub- 
ject. The consideration which he had found 
it necessary to bestow upon the details of 
practice in the preparation of this measure, 
had convinced him of the absolute ne- 
cessity of proceeding with the most scru- 
pulouscare. In many instances, whilst pro- 
ceeding in the execution of the task he had 
proposed to himself, it had become apparent 
tohim that the evils resulting from some 
of the regulations which had originally 
suggested themselves to his mind, would 
have been greater than the evils they were 
intended to remedy. Another considera- 
tion influenced his determination to proceed 
with the utmost caution, namely, the enor- 
mous amount of the property subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery, and 
the great danger which would arise from 
any incautious disturbance of that juris- 
diction. The control of the Court was by 
no means limited to the funds vested in 
the hands of the Accountant General; it 
extended to all personal property vested in 
trustees of every description, and it was 
probably not saying too much to affirm, that 
as much as half the personal property of the 
kingdom, as well as a large portion of real 
property, came under the jurisdiction of 
the Court of Chancery. It was no light 
thing to create disturbance in the adminis- 
tration of such a mass of property. There 
were other considerations which had in- 
dueed him to doubt whether he should 
be justified in bringing forward the mea- 
sure now before the House. He looked 
back to the many able and experi- 
enced men connected with the Court 
of Chancery who had preceded him in 
that House, and who were most desirous 
of accomplishing reforms in the court in 
which they practised : among whom might 
be mentioned the father of the present 





the Lord Chancellor himself, and the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Cornwall. 
It might appear presumptuous in him 
to attempt that which the eminent men 
referred to had failed to accomplish. 
Nothing but a deep sense of an im- 
perative public duty could have induced 
him to persevere in the task he had under- 
taken. It had fallen to his lot to see so 
much property wasted in inquiries in the 
Court of Chancery—to behold so many 
families utterly ruined in consequence of 
the honest discharge of duty by some of 
their members, that he felt it to be an ob- 
ligation which he owed to the House and 
tbe country to bring forward a measure 
for the remedy of these evils. In the first 
place, it might be desirable to explain why 
his Bill went no further. As the Bill was 
originally devised, it embraced a scheme 
both for preliminary proceedings and the 
working of suits in the Masters’ Offices; and 
he had proceeded so far in the prosecution 
of the plan as actually to have had the 
clauses as to preliminary proceedings 
drawn, and the scheme for the Masters’ 
Offices arranged, when it came to his know- 
ledge that the Judges of the Court were pre- 
paring some orders to regulate the practice 
in those respects. It was his opinion that the 
Judges of the Court were the persons best 
fitted to effect reforms, and that by dili- 
gently applying themselves to the consid- 
eration of the subject they would be able 
to accomplish more in the way of the re- 
moval of evils and the saving of expense 
than could be accomplished by the enact- 
ments of any Act of Parliament. The 
moment, therefore, he became aware that 
the Judges of the Court were directing their 
attention to the preliminary proceedings, 
and the proceedings in the Masters’ Office, 
he had communicated to them every thing 
which had occurred to him upon either 
branch of the subject. The Judges had pro- 
ceeded on their own plan, with reference 
possibly in some degree to his suggestions, 
and, in his judgment, they had produced a 
result which was, in many of its features, far 
superior to the scheme he originally formed. 
He hoped and believed that the new orders 
issued by the Judges in Chancery would 
lead to extremely beneficial results, and he 
felt happy in being able to state that al- 
ready they had been so extensively adopted 
by the profession, that in the course of a 
few weeks no fewer than 120 claims had 
been entered under them. The Bill pro- 
ceeded upon a new principle as regard- 
ed the practice of the Court of Chancery. 
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Hitherto it had been the rule of the court to 
administer complete justice in all cases in 
which it interfered. For instance, the court 
would not deal with a portion of property ; 
it would have the whole property before it 
aa well as all the parties in any way inte- 
rested in it, although they might not be in 
any manner interested in the particular ques- 
tion which had brought the case under the 
jurisdiction of the court. The consequence 
of this endeavour on the part of the Court 
of Chancery to do complete justice was, 
that in many instances it incurred the op- 
probrium of doing injustice. The heavy ex- 
penses complained of in Chancery proceed- 
ing, chiefly resulted from this attempt to 
work out a perfect system of justice. 
Against this evil his Bill was mainly di- 
rected. It occurred to him that, in cases 
relating to the construction of a will, deed, 
or any other instrument, when all parties 
agreed, and were only desirous of obtain- 
ing the decision of the court, it would be 
most desirable to allow them to state a 
special case for the opinion of the court. 
By this means executors and trustees 
would be able to ascertain what the law 
was, and to act in accordance with it, with- 
out the necessity of involving the estate in 
an expensive suit. Take, for example, a 
simple case, that of a question arising as 
to the right toa share in a residuary estate. 
The claimant files a bill, and all persons 
interested in the estate, though having no 
interest whatever in the particular question, 
are made parties in the suit, and served 
with an order of the court. The suit comes 
on for hearing, and is then referred to the 
Masters’ Office, where all the accounts 
are required to be taken, and a great 
expenditure of time and money takes 
place before a very simple point can be set- 
tled. The Bill proposed to get rid of all 
these preliminary inquiries and taking of 
accounts, and to enable parties in such 
cases to agree upon a special ease to be at 


once filed in the Record and Writ Clerks’ | 
Office, and in regular course submitted to | 


the court for its decision. The result of the 


ehange would be the avoidance of the in- | 


quiry in the Masters’ Office, with all its 


concomitant expense and delay. Take) 


another familiar example of the manner in 
which the Bill would work. A gentleman 
sells an estate to another, and a question 
arises about the title. Under these cir- 
eumstances the course to be taken at pre- 
sent was for one party to file a hill, to 
which the other put in an answer; the case 
is then heard by the court, and referred to 
the Master’s Office; the Master investigates 
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the title, and finally reports upon it. Here 
was a series of separate proceedings attend. 
ed with heavy expense, which would a 
once be got rid of by enabling the parties 
to submit a special case to the court. This 
was a change which could not be effected 
by the authority of the Judges alone, be. 
cause an Act of Parliament was neees. 
sary to indemnify executors and trustees; 
and, accordingly, the Bill enacted that any 
executor, administrator, trustee, or other 
person making any payment, or doing any 
act in conformity with the declaration con- 
tained in a decree made upon a special 
ease, should be as fully protected and in. 
demnified by such declaration as if the 
payment had been made or act done in 
pursuance of an express order of the court 
made in a suit between the same parties 
instituted by bill. Another branch of 
the Bill was framed with the view of 
relieving executors from a grievous evil 
to which they were exposed in the pre- 
sent state of the law. A man dies leaving 
a certain amount of property; the exe- 
cutor pays the deceased’s debts, and then 
distributes amongst the legatees the money 
to which they are entitled under the will; 
but he is not protected against future 
claims. Cases were known in which, after 
the lapse of twenty, thirty, and forty years, 
individuals have come forward and insti- 
tuted suits against executors for debts due 
from the testator when the executors had 
parted with every shilling of the assets. 
In one such instance an executor was pro- 
ceeded against by a creditor to the estate 
after the lapse of twenty years, and the 
executor was made liable for 20,000. 
Years after the death of a testator, a suit 
might be instituted by a party charging 
the deceased with having been guilty of 
a breach of trust, and claiming to have 
the amount due from him ascertained, and 
paid by the executor, although in the 
‘honest discharge of his duty he had al- 
ready paid away all the sums which had 
come into his hands. In order to provide 
_a remedy for this grievance, an executor 
must, under the present state of the law, 
| procure some person to file a bill who was 
interested in the estate of the testator, 
‘upon which a decree would be made, re- 
ferring it to the Master to take an account 
of the testator’s property, and to call the 
creditors in; and when that was done, & 
| decree would be made ordering the lega- 
cies to be paid, which decree would bea 
'protection to the executor. It was by 
| these means the Court of Chancery had 
‘endeavoured to apply a remedy to this evil; 
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but the remedy was complicated, and by no 
means economical. In order to provide a 
better remedy, the Bill, after providing for 
the appropriation by the court of a sum of 
money to meet contingent liabilities, en- 
acted by the 25th clause— 


“ That in case no debt or liability, or no debt 
ot liability other than a contingent liability, shall 
have been allowed as aforesaid, or in case any 
debt or liability, other than as aforesaid, shall have 
been allowed as aforesaid, then after the same 
shall have been paid, or provided for by appro- 
priation as aforesaid, all payments made by the 
executors, or administrators, or any of them, on 
account of the estate of the deceased person, and 
all dispositions of such assets made by them, or 
any of them, on account of such estate, shall, as 
against all persons having, or claiming to have, 
any demand upon such estate by reason of any 
debt or liability, other than persons who may have 
established under the said order any contingent 
liability for which no such appropriation as atore- 
said may have been made, be as good and effectual 
as if the same had been made under a decree of the 
said court ; provided always, that nothing herein 
contained shall in any manner affect or prejudice 


the rights of any creditor or other person having | ie shane the Meets might din te a. 
o~? 


any demand or claim upon the estate of the de- 
ceased, against any assets so paid or disposed of, 
or against the persons to whom such payment or 
disposition may have been made, or against any 
assets appropriated under the provisions of this 
Act, and the appropriation of which, if made un- 
der a decree of the said court in a suit to which 
he was not a party, would not have been binding 
upon him.” 

The Bill touched upon other points of prac- 
tice, which it would be difficult to render 
intelligible to the House, and therefore he 
would content himself with stating gene- 
rally, that it gave power to the court to 
hear applications which by the 3rd and 
4th of William IV., ce. 94, were directed 
to be heard only by a Master—that it pro- 
vided for exceptions for scandal, imperti- 
nence, and insufficiency, being heard by 
the court, instead of being referred to the 
Master—and that it empowered the court 
to receive proof by affidavit in certain 
eases, and to make general rules and 
orders, which were to be laid before Par- 
liament, and to be binding from the mak- 
ing, unless objected to by the vote of either 
House. He had not presumed to bring 
forward this measure without communicat- 
ing with the Judges who administered that 
branch of the law to which it referred; on 
the contrary, he had felt it to be his duty 
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equity business with distinguished ability, 
he had received the most unqualified appro- 
bation of the measure. The measure had 
also met with the full approval of the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls, than whom no Judge was 
more active in the discharge of his duties, 
or more anxious for the adoption of safe 
reforms; and the Lord Chancellor, after 
having gone through the Bill with the 
utmost attention and care, had approved 
of it. He (Mr. Turner) felt honoured 
in being permitted to inform the House 
that the principal clauses of the Bill 
had obtained his Lordship’s full coneur- 
rence. He could not mention the name 
of that noble and learned Lord without 
assuring the House of his firm belief that 
a strong disposition existed on the part of 
the noble and learned Lord to set matters 
right so far as depended on his efforts. 
If the noble and learned Lord needed any 
testimony whatever to the manner in which 
he had performed the duties intrusted to 


tention to be directed to what were the 
duties which devolved on the Lord Chan- 
cellor, what was the enormous burden of his 
administrative functions, and what was the 
enormous amount of labour involved in the 
due discharge of those functions; although 
saddled with these burdens, the noble and 
learned Lord had most carefully performed 
his judicial duties; and nobody could ven- 
ture to deny that seldom had the high 
office of Lord Chancellor been conferred on 
a person more fitted to adorn that sta- 
tion than on the noble and learned Lord, 
who for a series of years, down to the pre- 
sent moment, had filled that office with 
most admirable zeal, diligence, assiduity, 
and learning. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that he did not intend to offer any op- 
position to the second reading of the 
Bill. It was almost unnecessary for him 
to assure his hon. and learned Friend that 
he concurred entirely in the objects which 
were sought to be attained by this Bill, 


‘having made some slight endeavour himself 


to carry into effect a measure in a similar 


to lay a copy of the Bill before each of | direction which had already received the 


those learned persons, and he had no rea- 


| sanction of the House, and gone to the other 


son to think that any one of them dis- | House of Parliament. In that measure 


sented from its provisions. 
Chancellor Bruce, with whose learning and 


From Vice- | he proposed a mode of taking the opinion 
|of the Court of Chancery upon a special 


talents the House was well acquainted, | case without rendering it necessary to file 
and who administered a large portion of |a Bill; and he begged to call the attention 
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of his hon. and learned Friend to some 
points which he thought of importance, 
and which led him to suggest a doubt whe- 
ther his hon. and learned Friend, influ- 
enced by considerations of caution, had 
carried the provisions of the Bill quite as 
far as they might be usefully carried. He 
should endeavour shortly to explain what 
he meant. The provisions introduced with 
reference to the opening of a special case 
were made, in point of fact, principally to 
bear on the construction and meaning of 
certain words to be found in some deed or 
other instrument. It was a matter of fact 
that many persons were interested in the 
construction of such deed or instrument 
who could not by possibility exercise a 
judgment with respect to the course to be 
pursued in obtaining enforcement of their 
own rights. In a question involving the 
construction of a will relating to real estate 
given to a father during his life, and after- 
wards to his children, whether it conferred 
the estate as only in tail, or only for life, 
with an interest at once vested in his chil- 
dren, it was manifest that his child had an 
interest. If that infant were a few months 


old, it would be entitled under the Bill to 
appear and have the cause discussed before 


the Court of Chancery. In that case, it 
was manifest that proceedings would be 
taken for the purpose of seeing the inter- 
ests of the child duly represented, and 
counsel heard, with the view of suggesting 
the various arguments by which the rights 
of the infant might be supported. But if 
the case should be that the man to whom 
the will related had no child born at all; 
in that case this Bill would not allow the 
construction of the will to be ascertained 
and determined, because there was no per- 
son then in existence whose interests would 
be involved to the extent of that infant. 
He felt that this was a difficulty of con- 
siderable magnitude. In the Bill which 
he had the honour of presenting to the 
House, it did appear to him that the inter- 
ests of unborn persons in such a case as he 
had indicated deserved regard. His hon. 
and learned Friend proposed in his Bill that 
the remainder should be confined to those 
children who were alive as the successors 
of the party to the life estate. Suppose 
there was a child two months or even a 
week old, that child would have a right to 
have his case argued before the Court of 
Chancery; and no doubt proper care should 
be taken that the interests of all the children 
should be protected. But the case might 
be that the man who succeeded to the pro- 
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perty had only been lately married, and 
had no children born, but there was every 
reasonable prospect that he would have 
some. His hon. and learned Friend, hoy. 
ever, would not allow of such an interpre. 
tation of the will as would contemplate 
anything of this kind, for he proposed that 
no question should arise as to the children 
having an interest under the will who were 
not in existence at the time of the succes. 
sion. It must be obvious to the House that 
children who were born so soon before the 
period he alluded to, could not have a much 
greater right in looking after their interests 
than the children who were born in the 
next or the immediately succeeeding years, 
He thought it would be better to leave it 
to the Court of Chancery to determine all 
questions of the kind, whether there were 
children a few months old, or whether there 
were no children at all. He thought this 
was a matter of importance; for if they did 
not allow any questions of interest on the 
part of those not in existence at the time 
of the succession to be brought before the 
court, trustees would often not be able to 
act in accordance with the provisions of 
the will. It was a matter of importance 
that a man should know whether he had, 
under certain circumstances, an estate in 
tail or only an estate for life. If an inter- 
est were contemplated in persons who were 
not in existence, the question could not be 
decided; and, although it might be the 
opinion of all the most eminent men in the 
profession that he had an estate in tail, and 
by a simple easy process might make him- 
self owner of the whole property, he was 
fettered and tied down to an estate for life 
from the impossibility of meeting the con- 
ditions which were necessary to enable him 
to bring the case under the consideration 
of the Court of Chancery. He had men- 
tioned another case with reference to the 
measure he had proposed, namely, to what 
extent it ought to be made to apply to per- 
sons having an interest in reversions. In 
the Bill he had introduced, and now before 
the other House, a discretion was given to 
the court upon hearing a case to determine 
to what extent it might find the interests 
of persons not in existence determinable; 
and he earnestly entreated his hon. and 
learned Friend to consider whether he 
might not with propriety extend the 
advantage of his measure, by making 
it apply to cases in which the interests 
of persons not in existence, of persons 
having a reversionary interest, might be 
brought before the Court of Chancery on 
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questions being raised upon the construc- 
tion of a deed. Whether the person was 
really in life or not did not in a matter of 
this sort seriously affect the question, and 
the argument of counsel for that particular 
interest must be as effectual and valid as 
the argument of counsel with reference 
to the interest of a child two or three 
years old. To that principle, therefore, 
he earnestly invited the attention of his 
bon. and learned Friend when the Bill 
should come to be considered in Commit- 
tee. Assenting to what was proposed with 
respect to the mode of obtaining the deci- 
sion of the court, he also fully approved of 
that part of the Bill which afforded pro- 
tection to executors. It would be impos- 
sille to give them indemnity without in- 
curring the preliminary expense of long, 
voluminous proceedings, to get the accounts 
passed. There was one point to which he 
wished to call attention, with reference to 
the careful and accurate detail by which 
the hon. and learned Member had endea- 
voured to work out the machinery of the 
Bill. He was somewhat apprehensive lest 
the powers given in his noble and learned 
Friend’s Bill to make orders and regula- 
tions were uot sufficiently strong to enable 
them to carry out the objects intended to 
be carried out. The proper distinction 
was, that those matters which were mat- 
ters of principle should be specified clearly 
by Act of Parliament; but the mode of 
carrying them into effect, which related to 
the technical practice of the court, it was 
advisable to leave to the discretion of the 
court, which, with the assistance of its 
officers, might frame the necessary rules. 
If that course were followed, impediments 
would be avoided which had occurred in 
various cases, but could not have been 
foreseen, from introducing provisions affect- 
ing technical practice. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had seen the necessity 
of giving the Court of Chancery power to 
make rules and orders under the Bill. 
These were to have the effect of an Act 
of Parliament. Although the machinery 
was admirably well adapted for the pur- 
poses of the Bill, sufficient power did not 
seem given to the court to alter the rules 
and orders. With respect to exceptions 
for scandal, &c., the decisions by a Master 
in Chancery were insufficient ; his own pri- 
vate opinion concurred with that of his 
hon. and learned Friend; and he thought 
the proposed change beneficial. The ten- 
deney of late years was to make the Mas- 
ters’ Office more effective. A return which 





had been made on the Motion of the hon. 
and learned Member for the city of Oxford 
showed the vast extent of the incumbrances 
there, and the necessity that some steps 
should be taken, either by Parliament or 
otherwise, for expediting business. All 
persons admitted a remedy must be ap- 
plied. In conclusion, he should only make 
one observation with reference to the dif- 
fidence the hon. and learned Gentleman 
felt in undertaking such a measure as the 
present, while so many eminent Members 
of Parliament connected with the profes- 
sion had projected in vain considerable re- 
forms in the Court of Chancery. The 
hon. and learned Member would permit 
him to observe, that if any of those emi- 
nent individuals had attempted to effect 
the object when they sat in that House, it 
would have been simply useless. It was 
impossible for them to carry reforms which 
were now so easy of accomplishment if the 
manner of carrying them practically into 
effect could be pointed out to the House. 
It was gratifying that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, having prepared this measure 
with care, and proposed in it fairness and 
sincerity, should have been led to turn his 
attention to the subject ; and with respect 
to any reform he (the Solicitor General) 
had attempted in the same direction, he 
had to thank the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the assistance he had rendered. 
Mr. W. P. WOOD agreed with his hon. 
and learned Friend the Solicitor General 
in thinking that it was owing to public 
attention having recently been so much 
directed to the abuses in the Court of 
Chancery that they now had obtained the 
means of carrying out reforms in that 
court. He wished, however, to direct the 
attention of hon. Members to a return just 
laid on the table, which he feared had not 
received that attention which it deserved. 
From this document it appeared that there 
were 1,947 cases in the Masters’ Offices. 
When these cases were brought forward, 
it was necessary to obtain a warrant for 
hearing, which warrant only lasted for an 
hour, unless under very extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, when it extended to two 
hours. When a counsel in a case had 
obtained a warrant, he was expected to 
open his case in a portion of this time. 
A second warrant for rehearing could not 
be obtained for the space of six weeks, 
and then he had to remind the Masters of 
what he had said before, and then to get 
through his case. Another six weeks must 
then elapse before the barrister on the 
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other side could be heard. He would refer 
the House to the return on the table, as 
to the number of warrants which were 
taken out in each case. There was one 
ease alluded to in this return which came 
before the court in 1825, in which not less 


Burgess 


than 888 warrants had been taken out. | 


In another case--the Attorney General ». 
Tufnell, who he hoped was not his hon. 
Friend the Member for Devonport, which 
came before the court in 1833—164 war- 
rants had been taken out. 
case the number was 273, in another 241, 


and in a third 221 warrants. If they took | 


the average, it would be found that more 


than fifty warrants were taken out in each | 
ease; and when it was recollected that | 
each warrant took six weeks to hear, the 
House would be enabled to form some esti- | 
The House | 
would see that this great advantage would | 
| borough, and he had no doubt similar pro- 


mate of the cause of delay. 


be gained by the Bill of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Coventry, that they 
need not go into the Master’s Office at all, 
and they would get rid of those preliminary 
inquiries as to who were the parties inter- 
ested in a case which every one knew be- 
fore the suit was commenced. In conclu- 
sion, he had only to offer the tribute of his 
gratitude not only to the Lord Chancellor, 
for the excellent orders which he had lately 
issued, but also to his hon. and learned 
Friend for the steps which he proposed to 
take for the reform of the court. 

Mr. C. ANSTEY wished to state that 
at that moment there were cases before 
the present Lord Chancellor which since 
1847 had been declared ready for judg- 
ment, but upon which no further steps had 
been taken. He was sorry to hear that it 
was intended by the Lord Chancellor to 
give judgment on those cases without hear- 
ing any further argument, although such 
a period had elapsed since the cases were 
before him. He confessed that he thought 
the reforms should have commenced in the 
Court of Chancery itself, and not in the 
inferior courts. In 1848 he knew of a 
case of appeal which was brought before 
the Lord Chancellor, in which four aged 
persons were interested, against the Crown. 
It was strongly urged that judgment should 
be given with as little delay as possible 
after the case had been urged, as the par- 
ties might not survive. Nothing, however, 
was done. But these aged parties were 
now dead, and a new suit had to be insti- 
tuted by their representatives. He trusted, 
whoever might be the successor to the pre- 
sent Lord Chancellor, that he would have 
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more regard to the arrear of causes in the 
court by a vigorous change in the sys. 
tem. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday 
next. , 


BURGESS LISTS BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read, 

Mr. TWISDEN HODGES, in moving 
the Second Reading of this Bill, said its 
object was to remedy the existing law, 
which was liable to abuse. At present, 
the mayor of a borough, assisted by two 
assessors, was required annually to revise 
the burgess list. It happened occasionally, 
that the mayor was a candidate for the 
suffrages of these very boroughs, and that 
circumstance might influence his decision 
in cases which came before him. He could 
show the necessity of such a Bill as the 
present by what had taken place in one 


ceedings might be adopted with impunity 
in other places. In the borough to which 
he alluded, the mayor, two or three years 
ago, was a candidate for election, and he, 
in point of fact, had to revise the lists for 
his own election. That person first of all 
canvassed the borough, he then proceeded 
to revise the burgess list, and afterwards 
he returned to his canvass, and congratu- 
ted his friends on the course he had taken. 
[An Hon. MempBer asked what borough 
was alluded to.] He alluded to Rochester, 
where, in consequence of a number of ob- 
jections having been raised which were 
afterwards withdrawn, the proceedings were 
delayed to such a late period that the lists 
could not be gone through, so that they 
had to fall back on those of the preced- 
ing year. This he conceived was a griev- 
anee to which a remedy should be ap- 
plied. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

CotoneL SIBTHORP moved, as an 
Amendment, ‘‘ That the Bill be read a 
Second Time that day Six Months.” It 
was intended to affect the whole of the 
boroughs of England and Wales ; and yet 
he had not heard that there had been one 
petition in favour of it, whilst the petitions 
against it had been numerous. He ob- 
jected to the measure as calculated to 
entail considerable expense upon the bo- 
roughs throughout the country, already 
sufficiently taxed, and as interfering with 
a system which had worked satisfactorily, 
and without a single complaint, as far a8 
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he was aware, for a period of seventeen 
ears. In the Rochester case, to which 
the hon. Gentleman had referred, an action 
had been brought against the mayor, when 
a verdict was given for the defendant upon 
the merits. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months.” 

Mr. ALDERMAN SIDNEY seconded the 
Amendment. He objected to the Bill on 
the same grounds as those mentioned by 
the hon. and gallant Colonel; and added, 
that he was acquainted with many towns 
where party spirit ran high, but he had 
never heard of partiality being charged 
against the presiding officer. 

Mr. BERNAL, in supporting the Bill, 
admitted that it owed its inception to what 
had occurred at Rochester. At the same 
time, he believed that that was not an 
isolated case ; and every one must admit 
that it was a sound, useful, and constitu- 
tional principle that no man should preside 
as judge in his own cause. With regard 
to the apprehended increase of expense, he 
thought that the cost of municipal regis- 
tration, as at present conducted, was as 
great as it would be under the proposed 
Bill. He suggested, however, that the 
measure should not be imperative in its 
enactments, but permissive, taking effect 
only upon a memorial from a certain num- 
ber of the ratepaying inhabitants of a bo- 
rough. A clause of that nature might be 
added in Committee. 

Viscount GALWAY opposed the Bill 
on the grounds already stated. In the 
borough of East Retford the lists were 
made up by the overseers; and during the 
last seven years not a single objection had 
been taken to the burgess list. His con- 
stituents objected to the expense of a re- 
vising barrister’s court. 

Mr. 8S. ADAIR opposed the Bill. What- 
ever alterations might be necessary in 
Rochester, there was surely no necessity 
for passing a practical vote of censure 
upon every municipal authority throughout 
the country. 

Sik G. GREY said, a deputation had 
waited on him some time ago from Roches- 
ter, complaining of the conduct of the 
mayor; and his answer to them at that 
time was, that the law provided a remedy 
against a mayor who neglected his duty, 
and that, until they had tried that, they 
had no right to ask the interference of 
Parliament. An action had since been 
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brought against the mayor, for whom, 
however, a verdict had been passed. With- 
out reference to that particular case, he 
would admit that there might be some dif- 
ficulty in proving a motive, which he ap- 
prehended would be necessary to establish 
a case against a mayor; but, at the same 
time, in the absence of any complaints, he 
thought he was not justified in inferring 
that the system, as at present established 
by law, had not worked well. He should, 
therefore, oppose the Bill. He might just 
add, that as the law at present stood, the 
two assessors might overrule the mayor. 
Those assessors were elected by the bur- 
gesses at large; who had therefore the 
remedy in their own hands, by eleeting 
two honest assessors. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he could see no necessity for 
the Bill. 

Mr. SMYTH stated, that in York the 
expense of revising the municipal lists at 
present was only the amount of the hand- 
bill announcing the revision, no allowance 
being made to the overseers at all. Feel- 
ing that the Bill would entail a needless 
expense upon corporate towns, he cordially 
supported the Amendment. 

Mr. HUDSON had himself revised these 
lists upon three occasions, and could bear 
testimony that under the present system 
there was no expense whatever. He had 
presented a petition from Sunderland 
against the proposed Bill ; and he trusted 
that it would be rejected by the House. 

Mr. TWISDEN HODGES said, that 
seeing the strong feeling of the House 
against the Bill, he would not press it. 

Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand 
part of the Question,’’ put, and negatived. 

Words added. Main Question, as 
amended, put, and agreed to. 

Bill put off for six months. 


SMALL TENEMENTS RATING BILL. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Mr. HALSEY moved the Third Reading 
of this Bill. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read the Third 
Time.”’ 

Mr. P. SCROPE, pursuant to notice, 
moved that it be read a third time that 
day six months. He did so, because he 
conceived the Bill to be unjust in principle, 
and that its operation would be injurious 
to the interests of the poor. The object 
of the measure was, to render the poorer 
class of houses, which were at present ex- 
empted from the poor-rates and highway- 
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rates, in consequence of the poverty of the | Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day 
occupiers, liable to these taxes, by trans- | six months.” 
ferring them to the owners. He had rea. | Mr. HUME opposed the Bill on the 
son to believe that the number of small | ground that it introduced an entirely new 
tenements at present excused from paying principle. If they adopted this measure, 
these rates throughout England, amounted | the House would, in consistency, be bound 
to no fewer than 2,000,000. He appealed to apply the same principle to every house 
to the legal Members of the House, whe- and every estate in the country. 
ther, from the passing of the Poor Law of} Mr. BROTHERTON would tell the 
Elizabeth until now, the poor-rate had not | hon. Member for Stroud why the Bill did 
been considered a personal, and not a pro- | not apply to other property. Formerly the 
perty tax? The effect of this Bill, then, | rents of small tenements were collected 
would be to make the tax, for the first | quarterly, and consequently the tax. 
time, a direct tax upon property; and that, | gatherer had some chance of getting pay- 
too, with respect to the poorer class of , ment of the taxes from the occupiers. Now, 
tenements alone—thus instituting a most | the landlords anticipated tax-gatherers by 
invidious, as well as an unjust distinction. | collecting the rents weekly, and the result 
He admitted that there were inconsisten- | was that it was found impossible to collect 
cies and abuses in the working of the pre- | the rates. 
sent system, which ought to be remedied;| Mr. ROBERT PALMER opposed the 
and he had formerly suggested a mode by | Bill on the ground that it would be no re. 
which, in his opinion, the humane prin-| lief at all to the occupiers, who would be 
ciple of the present measure would be car-| made to repay the owners in the shape of 
ried out, namely, by fixing a line below | increased rent. 
which all small houses should be exempted;|_ Mr. BAINES said, that the Bill was so 
but he could not think that the operation | fully discussed on the second reading that 
of this Bill would be at allan improvement | he did not think it necessary to go at any 
on the existing system. As far as he could | length into the matter now. He begged, 
calculate, the present exemptions amounted | however, to state that it was altogether in- 
to upwards of 500,0000. a year. And upon | correct in the hon. Members for Montrose 
whom were they going to impose burdens? | and Stroud to assert that the Bill intro- 
Upon the poor of the country; for although | duced a new principle. So far from the 
it was proposed to levy the rates upon the |} principle being new, he believed that fora 
owners instead of the occupiers, it was the oc- | long series of years almost every local Act 
cupiers upon whom it would ultimately fall. | that had been passed to regulate taxation, 
It was with houses as with carriages, cof-| had embodied it. The Act which was 
fee, and sugar; the tax, although imposed | known as Sturges Bourne’s Act contained 
upon the producer in all cases, ultimately | the same principle as this Bill did; but, 
fell upon the consumer. He was surprised | without any reason that he had been able 
at the conduct of the Government in sup- | to discover, stopped at the minimum limit 
porting this Bill. He observed with plea-| of 67. It gave power to the vestry to pass 
sure that the Prime Minister presided the | resolutions by a majority to rate the owners 
other day at a meeting of the Society for | instead of the occupiers in cases where the 
Improving the Dwellings of the Poor; but! rent did not exceed 20/., nor was less than 
he and his Colleagues, by supporting this | 6/. a year. The object of the present Bill 
Bill, would do more to deteriorate the | was to extend Sturges Bourne’s Act below 
dwellings of the poor, as well as to diminish | that minimum limit. As he had already 
their supply, than all that that society | said, many local Acts had been passed 
could do to improve them. He begged to} within the last ten or twenty years to es- 
say, too, that the Government ought to | tablish the same principle in different parts 
have introduced the Bill themselves if they | of the country; and he believed that many 
felt that a measure of this kind was re-| more would have been applied for had 
quired. But he thought it would have been | parties not been deterred by the great ex- 
still better if they had induced the hon. | pense of local Acts. The object of this 
Member to postpone the Bill until they] Bill was to give to vestries the general 
had considered it in connexion with the] power of adopting the principle whenever 
whole law of settlement, of which this sub-| they should think fit, without applying for 
ject formed a branch. a local Act in each case. He did not agree 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the| with the hon. Member for Stroud, that it 
word “now,” and at the end of the| would operate in any respect against the 
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r. If he had agreed with him, he would 
not have supported the Bill; for he was 
the last man, and ought to be the last man, 
to wish to do anything to injure the inter- 
ests of the poor; but he believed that it 
would have a directly contrary effect. It 
was the experience of his predecessors, 
and it had been confirmed by his own, that 
the owners of small tenements, finding that 
the justices would probably excuse their 
tenants from paying rates, charged them 
so much more rent than they would other- 
wise have done; and thus it was the owner 
who alone benefited by the exemption, and 
not the occupier. This Bill would not at 
least render the condition of the occupier 
worse than it was, while the present rate- 
payers would no longer have cast upon 
them the burden which ought to fall upon 
the mass of property at present excused. 

Mr. S. CRAWFORD said, that from 
his practical knowledge of the working of 
the principle in Ireland, he anticipated no- 
thing but injury and oppression to the poor 
from its application to England. 

Sm G. PECHELL gave his support to 
the Bill, on the understanding that the 
franchise was to be secured to the occupiers, 
a provision which he understood was to be 
proposed at the proper time. 

Question put, ‘‘ That. the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 94; Noes 
15: Majority 79. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 3°. 

On the Question that the Bill do pass, 

Mr. COCKBURN moved the following 
clause :— 

“And be it enacted, that where the owner of 
any tenement shall be rated to the relief of the 
poor by virtue of this Act, instead of the occupier 
thereof, and such owner shall have paid all money 
due on account of any rate or rates in respect of 
such tenement, such occupier shall be entitled to 
all privileges and franchises to which he would 
have been entitled if he himself had been rated 
and had paid such rate or rates; and if such 
owner so rated as aforesaid shall not have paid 
such rate or rates, it shal] be lawful for such oc- 
cupier to tender to the overseers of the poor or 
other person authorised by law to receive the 
same, the amount of any rate or rates then due 
from such owner in respect of such tenement ; and 
such overseer or other person so authorised as 
aforesaid shall be bound to receive the same ; and 
such occupier shall, on the payment or tender of 
such amount, be entitled to exercise all such pri- 
vileges and franchises as hereinbefore mentioned. 
Provided always, that any occupier so paying any 
Tate or rates in respect of any tenement where the 
owner is rated to the same, shall be entitled to de- 
duct and retain the amount so paid by him from 
the next payment of rent to be made by him to 
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such owner, or to recover the same from such 
owner as money paid to and for the use of such 
owner.” 

Clause brought up, and read 1°. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the said clause be now read a sec- 
ond time.” 

Sir G. GREY thought more time should 
be given to consider the wording of this 
clause. 

Debate adjourned till Monday next. 

And it being Six of the clock, Mr. 
Speaker adjourned the House till To-mor- 
row, Without putting the Question. 


seem me 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 13, 1850. 


Minvtes.] Pustic Bitts.—1* Judges of Assize; 
Drainage and Improvement of Land Advances. 
2* Sheriff of Westmoreland Appointment. 
3* Court of Chancery (County Palatine of Lan- 
caster). 


UNIVERSITIES COMMISSION. 
Lorp MONTEAGLE moved— 


“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, for Copies of Letters addressed by the 
First Lord of the Treasury to the Universities of 
Oxford and of Cambridge on the Subject of the 
Issue of a Commission of Inquiry, and Copies of 
any Resolutions or Communications entered into 
or made on behalf of those Universities in relation 
to the same Subject.” 

He did not believe that any inconvenience 
could arise from the production of these pa- 
pers; but in making his Motion, which he 
trusted would not be resisted, he felt bound 
at the same time to state the grounds on 
which he wished to bring these papers 
under their Lordships’ consideration. He 
should be very sorry indeed if he should 
raise even an inference that he imagined 
Her Majesty’s Government,in advising this 
Commission, were actuated by any adverse 
feeling against the Universities. On the 
contrary, he was willing to admit that in 
issuing this Commission they were only 
desirous to promote the interest of the ven- 
erable institutions into which it was pro- 
posed to inquire. But while he gave the 
Government credit thus far, he begged to 
express a doubt whether this measure, 
taken at this time, and under present cir- 
cumstances, was really calculated to pro- 
mote the object which they had at heart. 
This inquiry originated purely and exclu- 
sively with the Government itself, without 
any communication with any University 
authority, or with any one connected with 
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the Universities. Indeed, from one of the 
documents now moved for—he meant a 
letter from the Illustrious Prince who 
was Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge—it appeared that His Royal High- 
ness was entirely unaware of the inten- 
tion of issuing this Commission until the 
declaration was made in the other House 
of Parliament. He was not present when 
the noble and gallant Duke who sat near 
him made some observations upon it; but 
it appeared that the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford also was equally unap- 
prised of the intentions of Government. 
Indeed, he knew no one who, before Lord 
John Russell’s declaration, entertained the 
slightest suspicion that such a course as 
that announced in the House of Commons 
was about to be taken. It might be as- 
sumed that such a course should be taken; 
but at the same time great difficulties were 
thrown in the way of success, by leaving 
those most interested in the subject en- 
tirely in the dark, until incidentally it 
was declared in Parliament not only that 
such a measure was contemplated, but that 
such a decision had been taken. The 
question of University reform, as affecting 
the admission of Dissenters, had been 
brought before Parliament, in 1834, by 
the late Earl Grey, then First Minister, 
one of the very highest authorities upon 
that and every other subject. He himself 
(Lord Monteagle) had also brought it, in 
the same year, before the Commons. But 
the question wore a very different aspect now 
from that which it then bore. The condition 
of the two Universities was totally differ- 
ent at present from what it then was. 
During the interval that had elapsed since 
then, there had arisen in both Universities 
an active and an efficient spirit of Univer- 
sity reform. He should deceive their Lord- 
ships if he ventured to say that that spirit 
was represented by a numerical majority 
of the members of the senate in either 
University; but both at Oxford and at Cam- 
bridge those who had applied themselves 
to the important task of University re- 
form carried with them so great a weight 
in point of character and University sta- 
tion, and literary distinction, that they 
had been able to obtain, through the force 
of opinion, more than he individually could 
have anticipated. In the University of 
Cambridge the measures of reform that had 
been in progress had been very consider- 
able. He should only allude to a few; but 
it was but justice to that University to 
state that which it had already done, and 





that which was in progress; because he 
found, to his astonishment, that, on the part 
of many who had discussed this question, 
they seemed to have either shut their eyes, 
or not to have taken the trouble to inquire 
into what had been already done, or into 
what was now in progress. So desirous 
were they of having everything done by 
interference from without, that they under. 
valued or ignored that which had been ef. 
fected by the Universities themselves, The 
complaints formerly urged had been, that 
in the University of Cambridge the course 
of study was too confined to mathematical 
pursuits; that they had set aside the 
more gencral objects which were brought 
under consideration by the lectures of the 
professors; and had confined themselyes 
to the peculiar study for which the Uni. 
versity of Cambridge granted its highest 
senate-house honours—mathematies, He 
admitted that for a considerable period of 
time, the highest honours of the Univer. 
sity were to be gained almost exclusively 
by high mathematical attainments. But 
had they confined themselves to that? 
He thought that it was about the year 
1822 that they introduced a corresponding 
system of honours as connected with clas- 
sical eminence. That change was, to a 
certain extent, undervalued, or at least it 
was not viewed with a just degree of fa- 
vour; but honours gained from classical 
attainments were now sought for with as 
much ambition as were in the old time 
honours connected with the mathematical 
science. Nor was it to be said that mere 
distinction was thus gained; an hon- 
ourable position in the University could 
now be gained by the classical tripos; the 
system had now taken root, and was from 
day to day advancing. Many improve- 
ments had arisen since the date of the 
appointment of his late Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Gloucester as Chancellor 
of the University. The first prize he es- 
tablished was one for English composition. 
But it was in 1848, the University of Cam- 
bridge opened an entirely new field of Uni- 
versity distinction; by the establishment of 
two new tripos. History, political economy, 
moral philosophy, botany, all the various 
pursuits of science, were all now involved, 
and would henceforth become matter of 
University distinction. But it was said 
even by those who admitted these facts, 
that nothing was done to improve the 
colleges. Now, he prayed their Lord- 
ships’ attention to what had been done 
in this respect. Take, for example, his 
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own college, the Royal foundation of 
Trinity. The whole of the statutes of 
Trinity had been reformed; they had been 
consolidated; they had been amended, but 
without the exigency of any commission 
whatever. That revision was commenced 
by the college in 1837, and the new sta- 
tutes were completed and confirmed by the 
Crown in 1844. They had been amended 
in the natural way at the recommendation 
of the Crown; and with the consent of 
the Crown the statutes were revised, and 
adapted to the present times. The rival 
college, St. John’s, had done the same. 
New statutes had been framed, and con- 
firmed by the Crown in 1849. But it was 
said there were local restrictions subsist- 
ing with respect to the election to fellow- 
ships, and that those injudicious restric- 
tions, for so they were in many instances, 
had not been removed. He contended 
that where they had the power of re- 
moving those restrictions, in several cases 
they had done so. The whole of the 
statutes of Pembroke College had been 
revised, and confirmed by the Crown in 
1844, and the restrictions of fellowships to 
counties removed, as had also the statutes 
of Jesus’ College. The University, for 
the last seven years, had been intent on 
the revision of its own statutes; and that 
revision was very nearly brought to a close, 
and there was every reason to suppose that 
within the present year it would be com- 
plete; and this had been done without any 
external pressure. yen in relation to 
medical degrees, enlarged studies had 
been superadded to the former courses, ex- 
aminations in medicine and botany, and a 
course of chemistry. He had only glanced 
at a few parts of the reform that had been 
effected, and all the professors themselves 
were anxious to render their courses as 
eficacious as possible. There had also 
been various prizes founded by the colleges 
themselves. It was far from his wish, in 
stating these facts, to claim any peculiar 
merit for the excellent and learned persons 
who had been engaged in this work; they 
required no eulogium from him; but what 
he wished to impress on the minds of their 
Lordships was, that these improvements 
had been undertaken voluntarily by autho- 
nts within the Universities, and that 
they were in progress at the time when 
the Commission was proposed to be issued. 
He thought this Commission had been 
undertaken without an adequate or just 
appreciation of that which was now in pro- 
sfess, or without any thought at all of the 
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difficulties which stood in the way of these 
improvements being carried out; difficul- 
ties whch such a Commission could hard- 
ly fail to increase. The parties engaged 
in effecting these improvements included 
the most able and intelligent men within 
the Universities; but, at the same time, 
it could not be denied but that they con- 
stituted a numerical minority, and there- 
fore the effect of any interference would 
be materially to increase the difficulty, 
and add to the task which these reformers 
had undertaken. The Government were 
thus about to forfeit, or at least to risk, 
an advantage that was certain, for one that 
was more than doubtful. He was far from 
intending to say that the whole subject of 
University reform could be effected without 
the interposition of Parliament; but how 
different would such interference appear 
when forced on the Universities, compared 
with Parliamentary interference asked for 
by the Universities themselves, as the 
means of overcoming obstacles that they 
might hereafter find to stand in the way 
of their improvements. He therefore 
thought that an external and forcible inter- 
ference with improvements now in pro- 
gress—interference with those measures 
which were now nearly accomplished—was 
a very great mistake, and might inflict 
serious injury. He was sure that, in his 
own University (Cambridge), they had 
nothing in the world to conceal. In one 
respect, indeed, it would be productive of 
a great advantage; he meant in dis- 
pelling the absurd belief of the wealth 
of that University. So far from such being 
the fact, they had not money enough to 
build an enclosure for the botanical garden; 
and they had scarcely money enough to 
provide stationery to lay on the table of 
the senate-house. It was supposed that 
they were greatly indebted to the public 
purse, and that such assistance laid the 
grounds for an inquiry. The very con- 
trary was the fact. They contributed to 
the public much more than they received. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, he be- 
lieved, extracted from the University of 
Cambridge 3,000/. or 4,000/, a year in the 
shape of stamp duty on degrees, and only 
conferred about 8001. a year towards the 
payment of certain professors. He thought 
there had not been stated adequate, or in- 
deed any, grounds to justify the issuing of a 
Commission at present. He did not call 
upon Government to reverse their deter- 
mination, by deciding that on no occasion 
should a Royal Commission issue. But he 
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entreated them to hesitate and consider 
whether this was the proper time, and to 
wait and see whether, when the necessity 
arose, an application for a Commission 
might not come from the Universities them- 
selves. He gave the utmost credit to Go- 
vernment for their sincere desire to advance 
the cause of University improvement; but 
he was perfectly persuaded that the issuing 
of a Commission at the present moment, 
so far from aiding in this object, might, on 
the contrary, interfere with the improve- 
ments already in progress or in contempla- 
tion. He hoped there would be no objec- 
tion to laying this correspondence on the 
table ; and he should also wish that the 
form of the intended Commission, and the 
names of the Commissioners, should be 
laid on the table before a final step was 
taken. It was thus alone that any respon- 
sibility could be practically enforced. If 
the House were kept in the dark till these 
inquiries were commenced, it would be in 
vain to expect any effective interference on 
the part of this or of the other House of 
Parliament. 

The Eart of CARLISLE said, that on 
the part of the Government there was no 
objection to the production of the papers 
moved for; but begged to assure the noble 
Lord and the House that both Lord John 
Russell and the other Members of the Go- 
vernment, in any steps they contemplated 
on this subject, were actuated by most re- 
spectful and even reverential feelings to- 
wards those eminent institutions. For his 
own part he must say, that he would have 
to sacrifice altogether his private feelings 
on the question before he could be party to 
any commission not influenced by such 
considerations. He could assure his noble 
Friend that the Members of Her Majesty’s 
Government were not in the least more 
disposed than himself to ignore or under- 
value (to use the very terms of his noble 
Friend) the many useful improvements and 
steps in the direction of progress which 
had been adopted, and which were in the 
course of adoption in both Universities. 
And, indeed, it was hoped that the in- 
tended commission might not be without 
its use, not only in recognising and calling 
public attention to them, but in co-operat- 
ing with and encouraging the Universities 
in their praiseworthy endeavours. It was 
notorious—his noble Friend had admitted 
it—that many of those improvements were 
not effected without considerable resist- 
ance. He (the Earl of Carlisle) enter- 
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would give strength and encouragement to 
the friends of rational improvement jp 
those learned institutions. The proposed 
commission had no doubt been subjected 
to a great deal of censure. Apprehensions 
had been expressed that any proceedings 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
on this question might have a dangerous 
effect; but he must say that he should 
draw quite a contrary inference. The 
more ignorance and misconception pre- 
vailed on any subject, the more useful it 
appeared to him to let in upon it the full 
light of day, and to let it be shown in what 
respects the institution which was the sub- 
ject of attack was unjustly impeached, and 
in what respects it called for and admitted 
well-considered improvements. It must, 
he thought, be obvious that the charters, 
and instruments, and statutes which were 
framed in the days of the Plantagenets 
and the Tudors, although modified in the 
days of Archbishop Laud, must be found 
not to meet in all respects the require- 
ments of the present day. The alteration 
or diversion of these statutes and charters 
from their original intentions was in some 
respects absolutely necessary, in conse- 
quence of the change of manners, pur- 
suits, and even of the religion of the coun- 
try. He admitted, however, that such 
alteration or diversion must always be a 
matter of extreme deliberation and cau- 
tion. At the same time their Lordships 
must remember that nothing of that kind 
would take place without the intervention 
of the Legislature; and it seemed to him 
that one of the most useful points to which 
the labours of the commission could be di- 
rected would be to consider, in conjunction 
with the resident members of the Univer- 
sity, who, from their habitual experience, 
must be most thoroughly acquainted with 
the subject, what was most required, and 
in what respects application might be made 
to the Legislature for further alterations 
and modifications of the existing laws. It 
might be said—and it had been said, he 
knew—that any suggestions for such mo- 
difications or alterations might be confided 
entirely to those learned bodies themselves; 
that the public might safely leave it to 
them to suggest what was necessary to be 
revised or introduced. But it was cer- 
tainly obvious that those who had desired 
the issue of the contemplated commission, 
would not be satisfied to leave the question 
in their hands. Whatever might be thought 
of the proceedings of the Government on 
this question, he most unequivocally dis- 
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claimed on their part any feeling of hos-{late. If the commissioners should deal 
tility or disrespect towards the Universities. with the Universities in the manner antici- 
If any want of due regard had been shown | pated by those who were favourable to the 
either to the resident members or to the | commission, they would be guilty of a 
illustrious persons who were the guardians | direct infraction of the laws of property ; 
of the Universities, he was sure that no, they would destroy property granted to 
one could more deeply regret it than his | the Universities, not by the public, but by 
noble Friend at the head of the Govern- the piety and munificence of individuals in 
ment. The two individuals who filled the | past ages, who had sacrificed their fortunes 
post of Chancellor of either University held | that they might be enabled to found 
that rank in the estimation of all men | scholarships and professorships for the 








which would make it impossible that any 
wilful disrespect should be intended. Their 
Lordships would remember that under the 
Government of Sir Robert Peel a commis- 
sion was issued to inquire into the re- 
sources of cathedral and other ecclesias- 
tical establishments; and he would under- 
take to assert that the very names of the 
most reverend persons who served upon 
that commission aftorded of themselves a 
proof and guarantee that no disrespect was 
intended towards the bodies who were the 
subject of that inquiry. And so with re- 
spect to the present commission : whoever 
night be the persons who should be ap- 
pointed to serve upon it, he felt sure, and 
he could take upon himself to state to 
their Lordships, that the Government 
would take care that they should be men 
who, besides their general character, would 
be actuated by the most tender attachment 
and respect towards the Universities, and 
who would be fitted, by their more extended 
relations with the world out of doors, to co- 
operate beneficially with the most enlight- 
ened friends of education within the Uni- 
Versities. 

The Eart of POWIS looked upon the 
proposed Commission as an indication of the 
Government’s intention, not merely to im- 
prove the course of studies in the Universi- 
ties, but, in compliance with the ery which 
had been so often raised in the other 
House of Parliament, to admit those to 
their privileges whom the present consti- 
tution and statutes excluded. ‘‘ Univer- 
sity Reform” had come to be synonymous 
with the ‘‘admission of Dissenters into 
the Universities.’ Considering the man- 
ner in which the Government had consent- 
ed to the issue of a commission, he thought 
it was not at all extraordinary that the 
commission should be looked upon with 
considerable jealousy by both Universities. 
If the commission had been announced by 
the First Minister of the Crown as a sub- 
stantive measure, it might then have come 
to the Universities with professions of ami- 
ty; but such professions now came too 


| encouragement of learning for all future 
‘ages. The First Minister in the Commis- 
sion had pointed to the destruction of all 
fellowships and scholarships appropriated 
by their founders to certain districts or 
schools. Was this to encourage persons 
hereafter to leave property to the Univer- 
sities ? The Universities were exempted 
from the statutes of mortmain, to encou- 
rage those grants and bequests which this 
interference with property would stop. 
The noble Earl who had just pronounced 
a declaration of goodwill to the Universities 
on the part of the Government, had alluded 
as a precedent to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission issued by Sir Robert Peel. He 
thought the noble Earl could not have 
chosen a precedent more calculated to 
strike terror and to create hostility in the 
breasts of the friends of the Universities. 
What was the result of that commission ? 
It destroyed two bishoprics of the country, 
as far as episcopal property was concerned; 
and a Bill was now in the other House of 
Parliament, the object of which was to 
divert episcopal revenues to parochial pur- 
poses. It did not attempt to reform or 
make more efficient the cathedrals. It 
simply proceeded to seize upon their re- 
venues, in order to augment small livings, 
while it did not do anything to remove 
those legal obstructions and absurd pro- 
visions of the Act of Geo. II. which pre- 
vent donations of land and bequests to 
those livings. The members of the Uni- 
versities would be justified in being ex- 
tremely cautious as to the evidence which 
they should give under the intended com- 
mission, which it was believed was not 
sanctioned by the constitution of the coun- 
try. The statement of the noble Earl 
would have the effect of warning both 
Universities that their property was not 
likely, to be dealt with in a more tender 
manner than were the episcopal and cathe- 
dral properties by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission issued during the Government of 
Sir Robert Peel. 

Lorp BROUGHAM perfectly agreed 
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with his noble Friend who spoke last but 
one, that nothing could be more untrue 
than the supposition that the issuing of 
this commission arose from any want of 
respect, or from any unkindly feeling to- 
wards the Universities. Nevertheless, he, 
for one, must say that he thought the 
issuing of that commission was a very 
great error—a very grievous mistake. 
Having already, in the letter which he had 
addressed to his noble and gallant Friend 
who sat near him (the Duke of Welling- 
ton), and which, no doubt, most of their 
Lordships had read—having stated in that 
letter his arguments against the issuing of 
the commission, he would not now trouble 
their Lordships with a repetition of them. 
That letter he felt bound to write in con- 
sequence of his own position at the head 
of one of the colleges of this country, 
namely, the University College of London, 
which possessed very considerable endow- 
ments. In writing it, he acted entirely 
on his own responsibility; he wrote it with- 
out having had any communication with 
the other authorities in that college ; he 
had purposely avoided making them re- 
sponsible. He was also prompted to write 
that letter in consequence of the part 
which he took in inquiries of this de- 
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scription in 1833, and, indeed, ever since 


1816. Their Lordships would recollect 
that from the commission of inquiry into 
the public schools, and other educational 
establishments of the country, the Univer- 
sities were carefully exempted. The Go- 
vernment with which he was connected 
excepted the Universities expressly for the 
reason given by his noble Friend opposite, 
namely, that they knew improvements 
were going on in those institutions, and 
they felt that it would be unwise to inter- 
rupt them. Still, such an inquiry would 
have been far more appropriate than that 
which would take place under the pro- 
posed commission ; because the inquiry in 
the time of Lord Melbourne, and to which he 
(Lord Brougham) was a party, was a com- 
pulsory proceeding. It was said by the 
noble Earl that this was to be a voluntary 
proceeding. So much the worse, because 
they would have one-sided information— 
they would have those persons who were 
discontented with all that was done, and 
everything that was not done, coming for- 
ward to give their information. It might 
be very correct information; but what 
would become of those parties who were to 
be assailed by such informants? They 
would have no means of defence; they 
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would not have the power of sommonin 
one single person to give testimony ip 
their defence before the Commissioners, 
It was exactly as if himself or the noble 
Lord opposite were indicted for any of. 
fence, and the Crown had the power of 
summoning witnesses to prove the case 
against them, whilst they had no power 
of summoning evidence to prove an alibi, 
or to prove that other persons had com. 
mitted the offence alleged against them, 
That was precisely the position in which 
the members of the Universities would be 
placed by this voluntary commission of in. 
quiry. He recollected that, when the 
heads of different colleges and schools 
were examined before the Education Com- 
mittee, he compelled those worthy per- 
sons to produce all the information in 
their power with respect to the colleges 
to which they belonged, and thus he com- 
pelled them to break their oaths, as they 
fancied. And why? Because it was 
found that they had misconstrued their 
oaths, they having overlooked the excep- 
tion in them, nisi aliqud necessitate co- 
gente vel utilitate suadente. But thcre 
were some oaths in which there was no 
such exception, and he did not like to in- 
terfere in such matters, even where he 
had full power as Chairman of the House 
of Commons Committee. He must say 
he was a little astonished to read a let- 
ter of the Illustrious Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge on this subject, 
to which his noble Friend opposite had re- 
ferred. He (Lord Brougham) deeply re- 
gretted that that Illustrious Prince had 
been placed in the false position of Chan- 
cellor of a University of this country, and 
for this short reason—that the Chancellor 
of a University ought to be a person wholly 
unconnected with the Crown—wholly in- 
dependent of the Crown—because it might 
be his bounden duty, as Chancellor, to be 
in conflict with the Crown. His noble 
and illustrious Friend near him. (the Duke 
of Wellington) was unconnected with the 
Crown, and might well perform the duties 
of Chancellor of the University of Oxford, 
as he did well perform them, He was not 
in the false position in which Prince Albert 
was with respect to the Crown and the 
Chancellorship of the University of Cam- 
bridge. Now, the very first result of that 
false position was, that the Illustrious 
Prince had written a letter on this subject, 
approving of the commission in strong 
terms, and that letter had made him un- 
popular in the University. He (Lord 
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Brougham) would, if he had the honour of 
an interview with that Illustrious Prince, 
remind him that he had mistaken the law 
of this country a little when he said that 
a Royal Commission spoke the sense of 
Parliament. A very natural mistake was 
that for those who had lived in countries 
where the Legislature and the Prince were 
one and the same person. In that case, a 
Royal Commission did speak the sense of 
the Legislature. In Germany, no doubt, it 
did; but in this country it did not. The 
sense of Parliament was spoken by an Act 
of Parliament, and not at all by a Royal 
Commission. A Royal Commission in this 
country spoke the sense of the Crown, that 
was to say, of the Minister of the Crown, 
but it in no way spoke the sense of Parlia- 
ment. It appeared that this commission 
did not arise from any want of respect or 
kindly feelings towards the Universities on 
the part of the Government, but from a 
desire on their part to satisfy the pre- 
judices of certain parties. But could that 
be said to be a sufficient reason for the 
issue of this commission, and particularly 
when, as he knew of his own knowledge, 
the Universities were making rapid, wise, 
and most useful improvements ? 
question was, whether it was right or 
wrong that ‘‘ certain people’s prejudices ”’ 
should be satisfied by the issue of this 
commission? Were they to deal with this 
question, as they were dealing with the 
Post Office, to satisfy the prejudices of 
certain individuals ? There was a pres- 
sure, it was said, from without on this sub- 
ject. The question was whether that 
pressure ought to be yielded to or resisted. 
He deemed it ought to be resisted. 

The Eart of CARLISLE would be 
sorry that an inference should be drawn 
from any words of his which he had not 
intended to convey. When he referred to 
the commission relating to chapters, it was 
not his intention to indicate that the same 
results were likely to follow from this com- 
mission as followed from that. Their re- 
venues were then transferred, be it right 
or wrong, to other persons and purposes. 
There were no others now to whom it was 
proposed to transfer the property of the 
Universities, 

Lox» BROUGHAM was not sure of 
that, 

The Eart of CARLISLE disclaimed 
any such intention. He only referred to 
the former commission for the purpose of 
showing that this proceeding was dictated 
byno want of respect. 
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The Duxe of WELLINGTON was 
happy to hear the explanation of the noble 
Earl. He must confess he was perfectly 
satisfied with what was stated in the first 
instance, on the understanding that the 
intention was to make choice of the per- 
sons who should compose this proposed 
commission on the principle on which the 
persons were selected who composed the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, 

Lorp BROUGHAM observed, that if a 
commission was appointed, though it should 
consist of angels, this must inevitably fol- 
low—they must open their doors, and their 
ears, and their books of notes to receive 
the information and all the accusations 
that any discontented persons chose to lay 
before them; nor could they suppress this. 
It must be reported and printed, and laid 
before Parliament. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON entirely 
agreed with his noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Brougham) upon the abstract ques- 
tion of the appointment of a commission to 
inquire into the Universities at all. He 
(the Duke of Wellington) had stated his 
opinion upon that question, and he did not 
think it necessary to state it again. That 
upon which he intended to express his 
satisfaction was the explanation of the 
noble Earl respecting the choice of the 
members of the commission, The noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, who 
had declared his intention of advising the 
appointment of this commission, had stated 
in his letter addressed to the Illustrious 
Prince and to himself respectively, as the 
Chancellors of the Universities, the object 
to which the inquiries should be directed, 
He (the Duke of Wellington) certainly did 
not desire that those inquiries should be 
made; he did not think those inquiries 
were necessary. But, if they were to have 
a commission, he did desire that it should 
be composed in the manner referred to by 
the noble Earl. 

On Question, agreed to. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 
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SEWERAGE OF WESTMINSTER. 

Mr. T. GREENE put the following 
question, of which he had given notice, to 
Viscount Ebrington :—‘‘ Whether there is 
any intention of erecting a steam engine 
at the corner of Palace-yard, for the pur- 
pose of forcing the contents of the sewer 
to ahigher level. If there be such inten- 
tion, whether it is proposed that such 
steam engine shall permanently remain, or 
is it only to be placed there for a tempo- 
rary purpose: if for a temporary purpose, 
how long may it be probably required to 
remain there? Also, how far it was likely 
that an injurious effect would be produced 
by stirring up the sewerage at this time of 
the year.” 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, that if 
his Colleagues in Parliament and himself 
had allowed to pass without notice the nu- 
merous mis-statements and charges which 
had been made against the Commissioners 
of Sewers, it was not because they acqui- 
esced in the justice of those charges, or 
were unprepared with an answer to them 
at the proper time, but because they did 
not wish to interrupt the regular business 
of the House by raising incidental debates. 
In answer to the first question, he had to 


say that it certainly was the intention of 
the Commissioners to place a steam engine 


in Palace-yard. The drainage of that 
district of Westminster, in which the Com- 
missioners were proceeding to make great 
improvements, had been for some time un- 
der consideration. The district was a very 
low one; most injurious consequences 
had resulted from the want of drainage 
there; and several unforeseen circum- 
stances, amongst others the unexpected 
illness of their chief engineer shortly after 
he was appointed, had delayed the pro- 
ceeding with those works until a period 
which the Commissioners regretted. The 
object with which the steam engine was 
placed in Palace-yard was for the purpose 
of raising the water up to the level of the 
existing sewer in York-street. It was ob- 
vious that in driving a much deeper sewer 
to enable the men to work, all the sewer- 
age must be diverted into a neighbouring 
sewer; and this sewer being on a higher 
level, thé steam engine was necessary to 
lift it. The engine would remain until the 
sewer was finished, which would be about 
four months from the present time; then it 
would be removed and the ground made 
up. The stirring up of the sewerage, he 
feared, was unavoidably incident to the 
execution of any new work; but in order 
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that the residents in the neighbourhood 
might suffer as little annoyance as possible 
from the smoke, directions had been given 
for the use of Welsh coal and anthracite, 
which produced very little smoke. 

Mr. T. GREENE wished to know why 
the work was proceeded with at this par- 
ticular period of the year ? 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, the great. 
est complaints had been made by the Com. 
missioners for the Improvement of West. 
minster, who represented that all their 
operations must be suspended unless this 
sewer was made. The Commissioners of 
Sewers were aware that it was undesirable 
to execute such works during the hot sea- 
son; but if this sewer was not proceeded 
with, the drainage of the district would be 
indefinitely retarded. The present sewer 
was part of a general plan for draining the 
metropolitan districts on the north side of 
the river. 

Mr. HENLEY feared the health of 
those who resided near must suffer from 
this pumping up of the sewage water. Not 
long ago that neighbourhood had suffered 
very severely from a similar cause, and 
those living near the spot were now under 
considerable apprehension of the outbreak 
of some fearful malady. 

Viscount EBRINGTON was not aware 
that any further precautions could be taken. 
It was obvious that if, during the summer 
months, works were to be stopped entirely, 
the execution of improvements in the me- 
tropolis must be indefinitely postponed. 
The execution of these works almost un- 
avoidably occasioned temporary inconveni- 
ence; and the question was, whether it 
was better to incur the permanent evil of de- 
lay, from arresting the works, or the tran- 
sitory evil occasioned by their execution. 

Sm B. HALL said, he should be glad 
to know why, as this Commission had been 
in operation several months, they could 
not have chosen some other time than the 
hot season for raking up all this offensive 
matter. This was no time for opening 
sewers and erecting steam engines. He 
also wished to know whether the matter 
had been brought under the consideration 
of the Board of Health; also, why it was 
necessary that this sewer should now be 
made—was that end of the town so low 
that it was impossible to find an outlet for 
the drainage? The preceding day, ™ 
coming to the door of that House, he had 
been assailed by an almost intolerable 
smell. The drainage of the Houses of 
Parliament was most imperfect. 
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Viscount EBRINGTON said, the sub- 


jeet had been under consideration for a 
length of time; but when hon. Members 
found fault with the slow working of the 
Commissioners of Sewers, they should re- 
member that that body had worked from 
the beginning under an extremely compli- 
cated system of law, which obliged six 
members of the board to be present to 
hear even the most trivial complaints of 
ratepayers—that the attendance of the 
Commissioners was frequent—that it was 
also gratuitous—and that the greater part 
of them, having many other duties to per- 


form, could only give a portion of their | 


time to the business of the Commission. 
The subject of this sewer had been enter- 
tained for some time. It was only recently 
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said, that as the two boards over which 
the noble Lords respectively presided 
appeared to be powerless, so far as the 
remedying of this defect was concern- 
ed, he hoped that the right hon. Baronet 
the Home Secretary would step in and do 
something for the protection of Members 
of the House. 
Subject dropped. 


Extension Bill. 


COUNTY COURTS EXTENSION BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee; Mr. Bernal in the 
chair. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 
ia clause enacting that the deputy judge 
| should not practise in districts while he 
acted as deputy. Clerks appointed after 





that the plans and estimates for the works! the passing of the Act should, he pro- 


now in progress in Palace-yard were in a 
sufficiently advanced state to allow of a 


commencement being made. With respect | 


to the drainage of the New Houses of 
Parliament, he certainly did not consider 
it to be in a satisfactory state. He did 
not consider the sewers to be properly con- 
structed; but that was a matter for the 
consideration of the Commission who were 
charged with the superintendence of the 
New House. The sewers were a great 
deal too large, and if they acted as such 
sewers usually did, as elongated cesspools, 
as long as there was ordure at the other 
end they would give out offensive smells. 
But the Sewers Commission were not to 
blame for a matter which was not under 
their superintendence. 

Sin B. HALL said, the particular ques- 
tion he wished to put with reference to the 
Houses of Parliament was this:—THlad 
the sewer which had been constructed 
under the superintendence of the clerk 
of works been placed in such a low 
level that it would not work; and was it 
ree for the sewage to be pumped 
up 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, that he 
should not like to trust himself, without 
Previous notice, to answer a question as to 
figures and levels. 

Lorpv ASHLEY said, that all that could 
be done in the matter by the Board of 
Health had been done; there was scarcely 
aninch of the ground to which their at- 
tention had not been called. With regard 
to the sewerage of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment the board was sitting or was shortly 
about to sit upon the three great cess- 
pools, 

The Eart of ARUNDEL and SURREY 


| posed, be compelled to reside in the dis- 
| trict. 


Sm J. GRAHAM said, it was hardly 


| Possible to discuss this Bill in Committee 
| satisfactorily in the present chamber. As 
ihe stated yesterday, he heard everything 
| oom hon. 


Gentlemen opposite, but he 
could not hear a word of what was said 
by hon. Members who sat before him on 
the same side of the House. He said he 
wished to call the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the evidence given by Mr. Hagley, 
a competent officer of the Government, in 
a valuable report respecting the present 
state of the law for the recovery of small 
debts. The clause under discussion, in 
its present shape, would have a prospec- 
tive operation. Now, under the existing 
Act the clerks of county courts were ap- 
pointed by the Judges, with the sanction 
of the Lord Chancellor ; and when once 
that sanction was given, it could not be 
withdrawn. The result was, that no direct 
power was possessed by the Government 
to remove a clerk, whatever might be his 
misconduct ; and at present there were 
some of the clerks who resided out of their 
districts. This was an unsatisfactory state 
of things, and the evidence of Mr. Hagley 
was strong in favour of a power of removal 
being vested either in the Secretary of 
State or in the Lord Chancellor—he should 
prefer in the Secretary of State. There 
was no doubt that the country had pro- 
nounced very decidedly in favour of the 
extension of the jurisdiction of the county 
courts. He would admit that there were 
some doubts whether the extension would 
be found to work so well as had been anti- 
cipated; but the opinion was so strong in 
favour of the present Bill, that he thought 
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it would be better to extend the jurisdic- 
tion of these courts. But it would be 
most desirable that the present occasion 
should be taken to remove every defect in 
the working of the Act. The Secretary 
of State for the Home Department had, 
he believed, appointed a commission con- 
sisting of five county court judges; and he 
was confident that the Government would 
avail themselves of the opportunity to ap- 
ply a corrective to the defects of the exist- 
ing law. One more defect pointed out by 
Mr. Hagley was respecting the doubtful 
state in which the existing law left the 
power to use existing courts for the sit- 
tings of county court judges; and he 
(Sir J. Graham) thought it advisable to 
take powers providing that wherever there 
were existing courts they should be avail- 
able for the purposes of this Act, provided 
any damage that might be done to the 
buildings was repaired from the funds 
raised under the measure. With regard 
to the clause before the Committee, he 
thought it ought to have a retroactive as 
well as a prospective operation. 

Sir G. GREY agreed with his right 
hon. Friend that it would be desirable to 
be able to remove clerks in cases of mis- 
conduct. He should be prepared to carry 
out the recommendations of the committee 
of county court judges so far as they 
might appear calculated to improve the 
law and practice of the courts. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL had 
next a clause enacting that summonses 
and orders might be served by parties or 
their agents. Such a clause had been 
very generally demanded, and he had pre- 
pared one in which he had endeavoured to 
carry out the wishes of those parties. 
But he had since received so many repre- 
sentations of the difficulty and danger of 
admitting such a principle, that he had 
great doubts whether the House ought to 
agree to the clause. It seemed hard, upon 
the one hand, that parties should be com- 
pelled, at some expense, to employ others 
to do what they were able and willing to 
do for themselves. But remembering, on 
the other hand, that the due service of 
the summons was the foundation of the 
jurisdiction of the court, and that the 
courts would be liable to be imposed upon 
if plaintiffs were to be allowed to serve 
their own summonses, he was inclined to 
think that it would be better that some 
additional expense should be incurred than 
that the courts should be exposed to the 
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difficulty of a disputed jurisdiction, which 
might be the consequence of allowing pat. 
ties to serve their own summonses, With 
the leave of the House, he therefore pro- 
posed to withdraw the clause. 

Clause withdrawn. 

Sir G. PECHELL said, that hon. 
Members near him were labouring under 
this disadvantage—that they could not 
hear one word, There was something in 
the clause to enable parties to serve thelr 
own summonses. [The Arrorneéy Gene. 
RAL: I have withdrawn it.] He had not 
heard anything about it ; but if the hon, 
and learned Gentleman did intend to per- 
severe in moving the clause— [An Hon. 
Member: It is withdrawn.] If the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had only spoken 
loud enough, he might have heard that 
the clause was withdrawn; but he could 
hear nothing about it. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL could 
assure the hon. and gallant Member that 
he had spoken at the top of his voice, and, 
if the Chairman would acquit him of dis- 
respect, he would turn round and repeat to 
the hon. Member what he had said. 

Mr. HUME would really suggest to the 
Committee whether they had better not 
retire to the other House. Except the 
speech of the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Ripon, he had not been able to 
hear one word. 

Mr. GOULBURN: The reason was 
because the Committee expected to hear 
something worth hearing from his right 
hon. Friend, and accordingly they had 
listened. 

Sir J. GRAHAM said, it was more 
important that the Committee should be 
able to hear what fell from the Government 
than anything he could say. He could 
assure the House that it was impossible for 
hon. Members to hear what was said by 
those who were seated before them. Ina 
debate that might not be inconvenient, but 
in Committee it was exceedingly so. 

Mr. STAFFORD had been sitting on 
the Ministerial side, and had been straining 
to hear what was going on. He had, how- 
ever, been compelled to cross over to the 
Opposition bench in order to listen to the 
Members of the Government. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the next clause he had to propose was one 
of considerable importance. At present, 
if a person laid a plaint, and served it on & 
defendant, even though the latter made no 
defence, the plaintiff was obliged to go to 
the court with all his witnesses and ineur 
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all the expense of proving his debt. Now, 
his object in the present clause was, that 
whether the defendant was served or not, 
ifhe knew that a suit was about to be in- 
stituted, he might agree with the plaintiff 
about the debt, and enter an agreement in 
writing of the amount of the debt with the 
derk of the court; and on such being done 
the judge might adjudicate upon the case 
in the same manner as if he had tried it 
in the ordinary way in court. 

Clause agreed to. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, the 
object of the next clause he had to propose 
was to save expense in the summoning of 
juries. It was to the effect that, instead 
of high sheriffs and bailiffs, as at present, 
furnishing a list of jurors, for which a fee 
of twopence a folio was paid, the clerk of 
each county court should select a jury, 
when required, from a list of persons as- 
sessed for the poor at a rental of 20. 

Clause agreed to. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he had another clause to propose, the ob- 
ject of which was to give the Treasury the 
power of ordering that judges, clerks, and 
other officers should be paid by salaries 
instead of fees. At present a minute in 
Council was necessary for that purpose, 
but it was thought better to place the mat- 
ter in the hands of the Treasury. 

Clause agreed to. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL then 
proposed a clause vesting the power of ap- 
pointing and dismissing the necessary ser- 
vants of the courts and offices in the Com- 
missioners of the Treasury. 

Mr. AGLIONBY thought care should 
be taken to have such persons appointed 
to those offices as would be really compe- 
tent for the duties, and that the evil of 
having too small salaries, which would lead 
to the appointment of unfit persons, should 
be avoided. These places, he thought, 
should be under the control and direction 
of the district clerks. 

Sin G. GREY said, it was proposed to 
give the power of appointment and dis- 
missal to the Treasury in cases where there 
was any neglect of duty; and the same 
power could be exercised in the case of 
those persons who were found incapable. 

Clause agreed to. 

The ATTORNEY 


County Courts 


GENERAL then 


Proposed a clause providing that town-halls | 


and court-houses shall be used free of rent- 

charge for the sittings of county courts. 
Mr. HENLEY thought it possible that 

wder this clause county business might 
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oceasionally be interfered with. It was 
stated that the courts were not to interfere 
with the business ‘ usually transacted”’ 
in the town-hall or court-house; but it 
might be necessary to hold courts not at 
the usual times, and in that case the county 
magistrates might be excluded from their 
own buildings. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the spirit of the clause was completely op- 
posed to the occurrence of any such con- 
tingency. Of course, such arrangements 
would be made by all parties as would ob- 
viate any inconvenience. 

Sm G. PECHELL wished to say once 
more that he could not hear one word that 
was said. The conversation going on 
among a few Gentlemen was quite confiden- 
tial. He wished to know if the existing 
settlements regarding town-halls were to 
be continued ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, this clause had 
been brought in at his request, and it was 
certainly intended to save all existing con- 
tracts. 

Clause agreed to. 

Mr. MITCHELL moved a clause to the 
effect that nothing oontained in the Bill 
should take away the power of the Judges 
of the superior courts to make order for 
holding defendants to bail in actions com- 
menced in the superior courts for claims 
not exceeding 50/., and that when in any 
action any such order should remain, the 
provisions of the Act should not apply with 
respect to such action. 

Clause agreed to. 


Mr. TORRENS M‘CULLAGH moved— 


“ And be it enacted, that the court shall, after 
the first day on which it shall sit in each district 
or place, commence its sittings not later than nine 
of the clock in the forenoon, save when prevented 
by the illness or unavoidable absence of the judge 
appointed to preside in such court ; and that no 
trial, case, or business shall be entered upon after 
the hour of six of the clock in the afternoon of 
any day by such court, except at the request of 
both parties.” 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL objected 
to the clause, as the matter was under the 
consideration of the Committee of County 
Court Judges. 

Lorp D. STUART opposed the clause, 
the enactment of which might be attended 
with great practical inconvenience; for in- 
stance, the judges might be obliged to 
stop in town till the following day, and the 
witnesses on both sides in the case, toge- 
ther with the plaintiff and defendant, because 
the clause of the hon. Gentleman would not 
permit the court to sit after six o’clock. 
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Mr. T. M‘CULLAGH said, the strongest 


representations had been made to him on 
this subject, and he had been informed 
that cases had occurred of some of the 
county courts in England sitting until after 
midnight. He would not, however, press 
the clause after the objection of the learned 
Attorney General. 

Clause withdrawn. 

Mr. CROWDER moved the adoption of 
a clause of which he had given notice, for the 
purpose of conferring the right of appeal. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Lewes, when he introduced the 
Bill, had in it an appeal clause, and with 
that clause the Bill was discussed on the 
first and second reading. In this shape 
the Bill remained until it reached Commit- 
tee, when himself and his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Southampton ob- 
jected to the peculiar nature of that appeal 
clause. It was stated by them, and by 


others, that the provision would be alto- 
gether inefficient for its purpose, and it was 
urged that it was not judicious that there 
should be an appeal for the defendant and 
none for the plaintiff, who, in case he was 
nonsuited or defeated, had no redress. 
Upon that occasion it was submitted that 


the appeal clause should be withdrawn, and 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Southampton promised that he would 
prepare certain appeal clauses. He (Mr. 
Crowder) had made the same promise, and 
had fulfilled it, but, to his great surprise, 
learned a few days ago that it was the in- 
tention of the hon. and learned Attorney 
General, and other influential Members, to 
oppose the appeal clauses altogether. Let 
it be remembered that one of the most im- 
portant grounds upon which the 501. ex- 
tension was opposed by the hon. and learn- 
ed Attorney General and the right hon. 
Home Secretary was, that the character of 
those courts would be lost, and the object 
of their formation in a great measure de- 
feated, by conceding the power of appeal, 
which would, they said, be necessary if 
their jurisdiction were extended to 501.; 
and they added, that the appeals would be 
attended with delay and expense. But at 
that time it was never supposed by any 
human being that if the jurisdiction were 
extended from 201. to 50/., and if they were 
to give the inferior judges of those courts 
such important jurisdiction, that their deci- 
sion should be absolute, and that, unlike 
the highest Judge in the land, from the de- 
cision of one of them there should be no 
appeal. He put it to the common sense 
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| of hon. Members whether there ought to 
exist in this country such tribunals, with. 
out the power of appeal from their degj. 
sions. He was told that the hon. and 
learned Attorney General intended to 9 

pose those clauses; and the reason, he be. 
lieved, alleged by the Government for this 
course was, that it was their desire to render 
this Bill as similar as possible to that mea. 
sure which it was meant to extend. But 
let him ask the House how the Bill would 
have been received if it had been in the 
first instance proposed to give a 501. juris- 
diction without an appeal. The House 
would have been shocked at the notion. 
Since then, he was well aware of what had 
passed out of doors, and that there was a 
determination to pass this measure. Be- 
jlieving that it must be adopted, he was 
/most anxious to render it as little mis- 
_chievous as possible, and he introduced 
| these clauses to give efficiency to its opera- 
ition. It was on the suggestion of the 
Common Law Commission that sat in 1833, 
those county courts were established, and 
he found the commissioners in their report 
adverting to the absolute necessity, if Par- 
liament appointed sixty different judges in 
the country, of having power, if necessary, 
to rectify their decisions. In 1841, SirE. 
Sugden, referring to the extension of the 
jurisdiction of the county courts, stated 
that two things were necessary to give to 
these courts a proper check: a vigilant 
and independent bar, and a court of ap- 
peal. Without a power of appeal over the 
jurisdiction of the county courts, law would 
become a lottery, and the most conflicting 
decisions would be constantly taking place, 
He had been informed that in three of the 
metropolitan districts, decisions of the most 
contradictory character had been given by 
the judges. In the court of one of these 
districts a decision of the Court of Exche- 
quer was referred to by the counsel for the 
plaintiff, and the judge said that he would 
be bound in his judgment by that decision; 
while in the adjoining district the same de- 
cision was overruled by the judge; and in 
the third the judge stated that he had 
nothing to do with the decision of the 
Court Exchequer, and should decide the 
matter according to his own discretion. 
And why should they not all do so? They 
were possessed of an irresponsible power, 
hitherto perfectly unknown to the English 
‘law. He believed that the surest way to 
destroy the efficacy of the measure, and to 
raise the feeling of the country as much 
against as it was now in favour of it, 
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would be by passing the Bill in its present 
state. He admitted that some delay would 
necessarily take place by granting the 

wer of appeal; but in framing the clause 
which he intended to propose, he had en- 
deavoured to provide as far as possible 
against any unnecessary delay. 

Clause brought up, and read 1°. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Clause be now read a Second Time.” 

Mr. FITZROY understood the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral intended to oppose this clause; but he 
wished to say that the hon. and learned 
Member for Liskeard had rather mis-stated 
the facts as to the appeal clause in the Bill 
originally. He (Mr. Fitzroy) himself had 
always been opposed to the appeal, and 
had only introduced the clause in deference 
to what he understood to have been the 
express wish of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary and the hon. and 
learned Attorney General. He considered 
the adoption of the clause now proposed 
would be extremely objectionable. 

Sir G. GREY disclaimed having ex- 
pressed any wish that an appeal clause 
should be introduced. He had objected to 
the introduction of the Bill itself, as he 


thought they were running the risk of de- 
priving these courts of the character which 


made them popular. He had, on a former 
occasion, stated that the sum of 20l. had 
been taken as the limit in the existing 
Act, because that was the amount within 
which no new trial was allowed, and he 
then stated his fear that if the amount was 
extended to 50/., as this Bill proposed, it 
would open the question of appeal; but, as 
the House had decided upon the extension 
to 501., his desire still was to retain as 
much as possible the distinctive character 
of these courts, and therefore, he should 
oppose this clause. 

Mr. AGLIONBY believed that the ad- 
dition of this clause would render the Bill 
distasteful to the whole country, and make 
it a curse instead of a blessing. The right 
of appeal as to matters of fact might induce 
many judges to throw off their proper re- 
sponsibility. He knew no form of tribunal 
80 satisfactory as the arbitration of a single 
barrister of eminence; it was on that ground 
that he was in favour of the Bill without 
appeal. For his own part he would rather 
have a decision pronounced against him 
than be subjected to an appeal. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL must 
oppose the introduction of this clause. The 
object of establishing these courts was to 
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have the matter in dispute summarily, 
cheaply, and, if possible, satisfactorily 
decided; and though he had been opposed 
to the extension of the jurisdiction to 501., 
the House having decided in favour it, he 
felt it to be his duty to assist in passing 
the measure as proposed. The introduc- 
tion of this clause would be a serious evil, 
inasmuch as it would destroy the efficacy 
and the general operation of the court. He 
was also opposed to the clause because the 
appeal, not including cases of 201., would 
draw a line between the rich and the poor, 
which would tend to damage the character 
of the courts, and shake the public con- 
fidence in them. 

Mr. COCKBURN believed an appeal to 
be absolutely necessary. There was no 
Member of the House who was a more 
cordial supporter of the principle of the 
measure than he was. He was in favour 
of localising the administration of justice, 
and hoped to see these courts gradually 
absorb the legal business of the country; 
but in order to the beneficial working of 
the Bill, there must be an appeal from the 
decisions of the judges to some superior 
court. He had never yet seen a judge, 
however exalted he might be in ability and 
intelligence, upon whom the consciousness 
of being subjected to superintending con- 
trol did not act salutarily; and he believed 
that these sixty judges needed such control. 
It must be recollected that they would not 
have the same check from the bar and the 
press as the superior courts, and unless 
they were operated upon by the conscious- 
ness of there being an appeal from their 
decisions, their decisions would be contra- 
dictory, and there would be a confused ad- 
ministration of the law. No other judge, 
not even the Lord Chancellor, was exempt 
from appeal. He admitted that the object 
of the Bill was to secure summary, speedy, 
and cheap justice; but when the jurisdic- 
tion should be extended to 50l., a new 
class of business would be introduced, in- 
volving important principles of law, and 
without an appeal the decisions could 
scarcely be otherwise than conflicting, see- 
ing that the judges would not have the 
same reason for keeping up their legal 
knowledge as the judges of the superior 
courts. Let it be recollected that the Bill 
would have to go before the other House 
of Parliament, where they had heard it 
was likely to meet with considerable op- 
position. Unless they provided for an ap- 
peal to the superior courts, there might be 
considerable hostility in the other House; 
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and, if only because he was anxious for the | he believed he was perfectly right—by 
ultimate success of the measure, he should | granting an appeal they would violate 
support the proposed addition. | public opinion on this subject, for they 

Sin J. GRAHAM said, he, too, was | would thus perpetuate all the delay and 
very anxious for the success of the mea-| expense of the present proceedings in 
sure; but he would not progitosticate as to | the superior courts. He was extremely 
the fate of the Billin the other House. He} glad Her Majesty’s Government had taken 
was extremely glad that Her Majesty’s the step which they had done with regard 
Government had adopted the course which | to the investigation of the cost of proceed. 
they had done that evening, that of endea- | ings in the superior courts. He consider. 
vouring to perfect the Bill as far as pos-| ed that step a wise one, and wished thatit 
sible, so as to meet the reasonable expec- | had been taken sooner, either by the Go- 
tations of the great body of the people. He | vernment or their predecessors in office, 
was unable to combat the arguments urged | Late reforms were always dangerous; but 
with his accustomed force by the hon. and | he was glad that a remedy was about to be 


learned Member for Southampton. He 
admitted that it might have been desirable 
to wait longer, in order to see what had 
been the exact working of the County 


Court Act. He also admitted, that | 


amongst sixty judges they could not ex- 
pect uniformity of decision, and that from 


the very constitution of these courts there | 


could not be such a check on the conduct 


of the judges as existed in the superior | 
But the two hon. and learned | 
Gentlemen who had just spoken, even. 


courts. 


though they might argue with the wisdom 
of Solon, shared a misfortune which had 
befallen greater persons, and their argu- 
ments were liable to the objection which 
was expressed in two words, ‘too late.” 
It was the opinion of the people of this 


country, that in the superior courts of law, | 


what with delay of process, and what with 
the great expense attending an application 
to them, justice was too dear; and that 


they must have a more summary and ready | 
He was afraid that the justice | 
which was about to be placed at their dis- | 
posal, though cheap, would be imperfect as | 


process. 


compared with that which they were ac- 
eustomed to receive at the hands of the 
Judges of this country. He also entertain- 
ed some fears as to the indirect effect of 
this measure in relation to the bar of West- 
minster Hall—a body of men which he 
considered to be one of the greatest orna- 
ments of the country, and to whom it was 
under eternal obligations. If such was the 
effect, he should regret it. Still the judg- 
ment of the people of this country had gone 
forth. They said, that the course of pro- 
ceedings in the superior courts with refer- 
ence to debts of 50l. was so extravagantly 
dear that it amounted practically to a de- 
nial of justice, and they demanded that a 
further experiment should be tried. 
he was right in reference to the state 
of the publie mind on this question—and 


| applied, even though it were late, to what 
| required remedying in those courts. It was 
the earnest and the legitimate desire of 
| the people of this country, with regard to 

debts of moderate amount, to have cheap 
|and ready justice at their own doors; and 
| though he thought the clause proposed had 
been both framed and supported in the 
right spirit, and although he could not 
satisfactorily answer the arguments urged 
for it in the abstract, he felt bound to say 
that he thought the House would not cor- 
rectly represent the opinions of the country 
by sanctioning it. 

Sim R. H. INGLIS said, however right 
it might be to desire cheap, speedy, and 
/summary justice, certain justice was not 
less important; and he could not help fear- 
ing that the decisions of the sixty county 
court judges would be found as conflicting 
as those of Election Committees were for- 
merly, when no person could anticipate the 
decision of the Committee except by look- 
ing at its constitution. He had no wish 
to impede the progress of the Bill; on the 
contrary, he aimed at making it perfect, 
| and fur that reason he should vote for the 
| additional clause. 

Mr. J. 8S. WORTLEY doubted whe- 
ther those were the best friends of the 
/measure who resisted the proposed addi- 
tion. It was his firm conviction that if 
| the Bill were passed without including the 
| right of appeal, the county courts would 
| become as remarkable for their unpopv- 
| larity as they now were for their popu- 
| larity. The expense of the proposed ap- 
| peal would be comparatively trifling, not 
‘exceeding that of an appeal to the quarter- 
‘sessions. In Scotland there was in the 


| ease of debts exceeding 10/. a right of ap- 


| peal to the Court of Session, and there it 


If | worked satisfactorily. 


CotoneL THOMPSON would exeuse 
himeelf for interfering, by stating that he 
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acted chiefly under authority and advice. 
But, on his own unaided judgment, he 
hoped he might, without profanity, say, 
«The Lord deliver us from summary juris- 
diction!” for certainly it was not necessary 
tolook far, to see good reason for that 
prayer. Nobody would persuade him that 
there was any cry in the country, ‘‘ Cheap 
law and bad!’’ And he had heard no an- 
swer to the principal argument of the 
learned advocates for the clause, which 
was, that judges decided better when there 
was an appeal hanging over their heads 
than not. For these reasons he must sup- 
port the clause. 

Mr. J. EVANS opposed the clause. 
He was about to argue a case in the new 
trial paper in the Queen’s Bench, which was 
a year old; and he had frequently had to 
argue country new trials after they had 
been a year and a half or two years in the 
paper, when he had forgotten all about 
them. There would be no end of appeals 
if his hon. and learned Friend’s proposition 
were acceded to, and the business of the 
superior courts must necessarily fall into 
arrear. 

Mr. CROWTHER said, that the argu- 
ments of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Ripon had failed to convince 
him of the propriety of passing this Bill 
without the appeal clause. The House 
was legislating, not for the moment, but 
for a continuance, and it would be a strong 
piece of legislation to pass this Bill without 
giving an appeal from the judges of the 
county court, when an appeal had always 
been allowed from judges selected from 
the very first ranks of the bar. With re- 
gard to the observation made by kis hon. 
andlearned Friend the Member for Haver- 
fordwest, there might be some arrear in 
the business of the Queen’s Bench, but in 
the Exchequer and Common Pleas there 
were no arrears at all. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 25; | 


Noes 108: Majority 83. 


List of the Ayrs. 
Adderley, C. B. M‘Cullagh, W. T. 
Barrington, Visct. Napier, J. 
Best, J. Patten, J. W. 
Bremridge, R. Portal, M. 
Brotherton, J. Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Chatterton, Col. Strickland, Sir. G. 
Davies, D. A. S. Thompson, Col. 
Denison, E. Townley, R. G. 
Floyer, J. Vivian, J. E. 
Granger, T. C. Westhead, J. P. B. 
Halford, Sir I. Wortley, rt. hon. J. 8. 
Hamilton, Lord C. TELLERS. 
Hood, Sir A. Crowder, R. B. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. Cockburn, A. J. 


House resumed. 


{Jon 13} 
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Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Tuesday next. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS BILL. 


Order for Committee read. 

Mr. EWART moved that the House 
resolve itself into Committee on this Bill. 
He understood that the hon. and gallant 
Member for Lincoln intended to oppose 
Mr. Speaker’s leaving the chair to go into 
Committee, although he had divided the 
House on the introduction of the measure, 
and on the second reading. The object of 
the Bill was to allow the inhabitants of 
towns with more than 10,000 inhabitants 
to have the advantage of free libraries and 
museums. He had, in the first instance, 
proposed that town councils should have 
the same powers to levy rates for this pur- 
pose, as they had under the Baths and 
Washhouses Act. With the view of meet- 
ing some of the opponents of the measure, 
who objected to this power being given to 
the town councils, he had withdrawn the 
former Bill, and introduced a new one on 
the subject. By the present measure it 
was essential that the consent of two-thirds 
of the ratepayers should be obtained be- 
fore this measure could be carried into 
effect in any place. On an application 
being made on the subject, the mayor of a 
borough was bound to give public notice 
on the door of the town-hall, and in a 
newspaper circulated in the place, of his 
intention to call a meeting of the inhabit- 
ants of the place to consider the matter, 
and this meeting could not be held until at 
least ten days after the notices had been 
issued. If the meeting should agree to 
the plan, the votes of the ratepayers would 
be taken, and the Act could not be brought 
into operation in any place without the 
consent of two-thirds of the ratepayers. 
He trusted there would be no further ob- 
jection to the Bill going into Committee. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
chair.” 

CoroneL SIBTHORP said, although 
this Bill might be considered to be a new 
one as compared with the former, he felt 
bound to continue his opposition to it. 
These were not times for spending money 
in the way proposed, when it might be 
much better expended in providing food 
and employment for the people. When 
they had done this, it was time enough to 
provide amusements and recreation of the 
character to be provided for by this Bill. 
Instead of endeavouring to afford them 
industrious and profitable employment, he 
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supposed they would be thinking of sup- 
plying the working classes with quoits, 
peg-tops, and foot-ball. They should first 
teach the people to read and write. What 


would be the use of these libraries to those | 
He sup- | 


who could not read or write ? 
posed that the hon. Member and his 
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| There was no provision in the Bill for call. 
| ing a public meeting of the burgesses, and, 
if such meeting were called, it was not 
two-thirds of the whole of the burgesses, 
but only two-thirds of those at the meeting, 
whose assent was required. Again, the 
Act having been once put in force, there 


Friends would soon be thinking of intro-, was no provision for its ever being re. 
ducing the performances of Punch for the pealed. In many towns he believed it 
amusement of the people. The Bill was | would prove utterly abortive. In such a 
wholly uncalled for. There were no peti- | town as Leeds, for example, a single lib- 
tions presented in favour of it. Instead | rary or museum would not be of the slight. 
of calling upon the unfortunate ratepayers | est benefit to persons residing at a distance 
to pay for these amusements, he, for one, | from the centre of the town. He could 
would be more disposed to put his hand in | not admit that the Bill was called for, and 
his pocket in order to enable them to enjoy , should divide against it. 
them altogether free from taxation. | Mr. HEALD had objected to the former 

Amendment proposed— | Bill; but after the alterations which had 

“To leave out from the word ‘that’ to the end | been made, he should vote for going into 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘ this | Committee. He thought the preliminary 
House will, upon this day six months, resolve | step of taking the opinion of the ratepayers 
itself into the said Committee,’ ” | was a most fair mode of proceeding. 
instead thereof. | CotoneL CHATTERTON asked whe. 

Mr. HUME said, that, from the speech | ther it was intended to make it applicable 
of the hon. and gallant Officer, it was evi- | to Ireland ? 
dent he had not read the Bill with that at- | Mr. EWART said, it did not apply to 
tention which was required. Though the | Ireland, but he understood that an hon, 
greater part of what he had said had been’ Member had given notice of his intention 
inaudible where he (Mr. Hume) sat, yet to introduce it into Ireland. 

Mr. STANFORD was not opposed to 


there were some points on which he was 
disposed not to differ much from the hon. | the principles of the Bill; but he com- 
and gallant Member: for instance, he was | plained that the understanding that had 
averse from saddling people with any tax-| been come to on a previous occasion had 


ation without representation. It would be | been departed from by the hon. Member 
most objectionable, in particular, to do so | who had charge of the Bill. There wasa 
for such things as billiard tables. The | distinet understanding, on the occasion to 
Bill, however, did not propose to do all which he referred, that the Act should not 
these things entirely without the consent! be forced on any borough without the as- 
of the inhabitants, but after a public sent of two-thirds of the ratepayers. There 
meeting of the ratepayers, and the vote of | was a distinct understanding, on the occa- 
a certain majority of them. With reference | sion to which he referred, that the Act 
to the gallant Officer himself, he should | should not be forced on any borough without 
not be surprised if one of the very first | the assent of two-thirds of the ratepayers. 
things he would do, after the passing rd The effect of this would be, that in the bo- 
the Bill, would be to present his consti- rough which he represented, the 4,000 or 
tuents with a handsome sum of money | 5,000 ratepayers which it contained would be 
wherewith to purchase a library. In the! governed by two-thirds of the persons upon 
United States there were some 10,000 | the burgess-roll—a proceeding to whieh he 
public libraries, but in England, not 200 ; | should certainly object. He considered, 
and, thinking it was much better that the | also, that the Bill was too limited in its 


people should have the opportunity of 
spending their time in public libraries in 
preference to public houses, he did hope 
that the gallant Officer would not put the 
House to the trouble of dividing, but let 
them proceed with the details of the mea- 
sure. 

Mr. Atperman SIDNEY felt some dif- 
ficulty in opposing a measure of this kind; 
but there were several very great discre- 
pancies in the Bill as it at present stood. 


object. The vast machinery which it pro- 
posed to put in motion was merely to erect 
buildings, and nothing more. When the 
buildings were erected there would be no 
books to put into them, unless the defect 
was supplied by donations. He believed it 
would prove as inoperative as the Museums 
Bill which was passed five years ago; the 
fact being, he understood, that not one mu- 
seum had been erected under that Act. 





Mr. KERSHAW said, that the state- 
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ment which had just been made by the! 
hon. Member for Reading was hardly con- | 
sistent with fact, inasmuch as he knew of | 
one museum, at all events, that had been | 
established under the Act—he meant the | 
one at Salford; and he believed the Act | 
had also come into operation in other | 
places. With respect to the present mea- | 
sure, he begged to say, that so far from 
the large ratepayers being likely to object 
to the small rate which the Bill provided | 
for, his firm conviction was, that they 
would willingly pay it, in order to secure 
to the people of this country the great 
benefits which would be derived from this 
Bill, if it should become law. In bis 
opinion, it was impossible to overrate the 
advantages which were likely to flow from 
a measure of this kind; and, therefore, it 
should have his hearty support at every 


! 


stage. 

Mn. SPOONER appealed to his hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for Lincoln, 
whether it was worth while to take the 
sense of the House again upon the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, there having been already 
two divisions upon it; and whether it 
would not be better to go at once into 
Committee, and endeavour to amend it 
there as much as possible. 

Mr. FORBES had heard various rea- 
sons assigned for going into Committee on 
this Bill, but none of them appeared to his 
mind at all satisfactory; and, therefore, if 
his hon. and gallant Friend divided the 
House, he should vote with him. 

Mr. WYLD was surprised at the oppo- 
sition which had been offered to this Biil 
by the agricultural interest, and could only 
account for it by supposing that they were 
alarmed lest it should lead to the dimin- 
ished consumption of an article in which 
they largely dealt (malt); because it ap- 
peared, from the whole course of evidence 
on this subject, that, in proportion as insti- 
tutions of this kind were established, 
drunkenness and crime had diminished. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question. ”’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 87 ; Noes 
21: Majority 66. 


List of the Nors. 


Dick, Q. 

Gwyn, II. 
Hildyard, R. C. 
Hood, Sir A. 
Hudson, G. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Law, hon. C. E. 


Benbow, J. 

Best, J. 

Booth, Sir R. G. 
Brockman, E. D. 
Chatterton, Col. 
Cubitt, W. 
Denison, E. 


{June 13} 
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Stanford, J. F. 
Stanley, E. 
TELLERS. 
Forbes, W. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
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Masterman, J. 
Mullings, J. R. 
Prime, R. 
Sidney, Ald. 
Spooner, R. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 

House in Committee. 

On Clause 1 being proposed, 

Mr. GOULBURN desired to be in- 
formed in how many instances the Museums 
Bill, which was passed five years ago, had 


| been adopted ? 


Mr. EWART said, it had been, or was 
being adopted, in Warrington, Salford, 
Manchester, Leicester, and other places. 

Mr. BROTHERTON said, that, as he 
observed the object of hon. Members op- 
posite was to waste the time of the House, 
in order, apparently, to prevent them get- 
ting to the next Order on the Paper (the 
Marriages Bill), he begged to move that 
the Chairman report progress. 

Mr. LAW thought they had better go 
on with the present Bill. 

Sir G. GREY reminded the hon. Gen- 
tleman that the effect of his Motion would 
be to delay the measure indefinitely. 

Mr. HUME considered that, in the cir- 
cumstances, it would be advisable to pro- 
ceed with the business which was expected 
to come on; and he would therefore sup- 
port the Motion. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 68 ; 
Noes 48: Majority 20. 

House resumed. 

Committee report progress, and ask 
leave to sit again. 

On the Question, that the Committee 
have leave to sit again, 

Mr. EWART moved that the Chairman 
have leave to sit again on Wednesday. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House will, upon Wednesday 
next, again resolve itself into the said 
Committee.” 

Mr. LAW moved the substitution of the 
words ‘‘ this day six months,’’ for ‘*‘ Wed- 
nesday.”’ 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words ‘* Wednesday next,” and insert the 
words ‘this day six months” instead 
thereof. 

Mr. HUME expressed his sorrow to find 
how much disposition there was in the 
House to obstruct a measure for the en- 
lightenment of the country. He was sorry 
for it, but hon. Members opposite seemed 
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determined advocates for keeping the 
country in as dark an ignorance as possible. 

Mr. LAW, without the least disrespect 
to the hon. Member, must enroll him 
amongst the advocates for ignorance, inas- 
much as he had just voted to stop the pro- 
gress of this Bill for the enlightenment of 
the country. 

Sir H. VERNEY said, that those hon. 
Members who were advocates for this Bill 
had great reason to complain of the con- 
duct of the hon. Member who had charge 
of the Bill. He considered the measure 
one of the greatest importance to the 
country; its only fault was, that it was 
applicable to towns alone, and not to the 
agricultural districts. 

CotoneL THOMPSON, as an impartial 
witness, must say, that in his judgment 
there had been no opposition from the 
other side of the House, and all the oppo- 
sition had been on his. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘ Wed- 
nesday next’ stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided:—Ayes 85; Noes 
47: Majority 38. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Committee to sit again on Wednesday 
next. 


Marriages 


MARRIAGES BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 3. 

Mr. ROUNDELL PALMER rose to 
move the Amendment of which he had 
given notice. He said the Bill had been 
introduced last year in a form which was 
perfectly consistent and intelligible, and 
which professed to make no difference 
in any way between Churehmen and 
Dissenters. It did not then profess in 
any sense to be a Bill for the especial 
relief of persons dissenting from the Es- 
tablished Church of Great Britain and 
Ireland. The Bill then provided that 
there should be full liberty to all persons 
throughout the united kingdom to contract 
this description of marriage, and that it 
should be at the option of any minister of 
religion, in the church or out of it, to cele- 
brate such marriage or not. The principle 
of that Bill was affirmed by the House on 
the second reading, and he (Mr. R. Palmer) 
gave notice of amendments which would 
have had the effect of preserving the de- 
finitive doctrine of the Church on this sub- 
ject, and of preserving its discipline to this 
limited extent, that no clergyman should 
be permitted to solemnise a marriage con- 


{COMMONS} 
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trary to the law of the Church of which he 
was a minister. Those amendments were 
not accepted by his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Bute; and he had 
therefore abundant ground for saying that 
down to the end of the last Session there 
was no pretence to legislate especially for 
Dissenters upon this matter. But soon 
after the House had risen for the recess, 
there were signs of a remarkable change 
of view on the part of his right hon. and 
learned Friend, and it became evident that 
the subject was about to be presented 
to the consideration of the House as in an 
especial manner a Dissenter’s question, 
He held in his hand a printed copy of a 
letter which appeared to have been written 
by his right hon. and learned Friend to 
some gentleman belonging to the Dissent. 
ing body, and which had been published 
by that gentleman in a Dissenting news. 
paper called the Nonconformist. That 
letter showed the new points of view in 
which the question was then first pre- 
sented. His right hon. and learned Friend 
said— 


“Tt is my intention to reintroduce the Bill to 
which you refer at the very beginning of the Ses- 
sion, and to press it through the [House of Com- 
mons, if possible, before Easter. In the Louse 
of Lords I regret to have to anticipate a yery 
formidable opposition ; and, therefore, it is very 
important that those who have an interest in the 
question should spare no exertion to influence 
public opinion, and, through the force of public 
opinion, to sway the decision of the Lords, 
Hitherto, I confess that I have been disappointed 
at the absence of anything like a systematic sup- 
port from the Dissenters ; for, though an impor- 
tant petition was presented by Mr. C, Lushington, 
signed by 108 of the principal ministers of Dis- 
senting congregations, no general movement has 
been made ; and yet, considering the high ground 
of Church authority and canonical decisions which 
was taken by the opponents of the Marriage Bill, 
the question really becomes one of religious liber- 
ty. If the organisation of the Dissenting bodies 
could be used for procuring petitions, it would, in 
my judgment, be of immense value, for though 
there will be a considerable majority in the House 
of Commons in favour of the Bill, there will, un- 
less some new impulse be given, be little chance of 
success in the House of Lords, and it is not a sub- 
ject on which it is easy to keep up any strong pub- 
lic feeling.” 


It was evident from that letter that they 
were to have the measure presented to 
them in a new point of view, and since 
that time there had undoubtedly been a very 
great endeavour made, with a certain de- 
gree of success, to obtain a large amount of 
peculiarly Dissenting support—and he wish- 
ed to speak with all due respect of the Dis- 
senting eommunities—for this measure. Ac- 
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cordingly, when his right hon. and learned 
Friend applied for leave to introduce this 
Bill at the commencement of the Session, 
he took new ground, and instead of pro- 
osing it as a measure equally and indif- 
Prently applicable to all Her Majesty’s 
subjects, he placed the Bill in a great mea- 
sure upon the ground of the conscientious 
opinions entertained by the Dissenting bo- 
dies, and said he had come to the conclu- 
sion that it would be wise to omit those 
provisions to which objection had been 
made, and to leave the rules and discipline 
of the Established Church perfectly un- 
touched by the measure. His right hon. 
and learned Friend had said, speaking of 
the Bill as it stood, that the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church of Scotland were 
left by it intact; but he (Mr. R. Palmer) 
thought he would be able to prove that 
that was an extremely erroneous propo- 
sition. He found his right hon. and 
learned Friend—adopting to that extent 
the Amendment which he had suggested 
last Session—proposed now to provide 
“that nothing contained in this Bill 
should be deemed or construed, in any 
civil or ecclesiastical court of this realm, 
to alter or affect any doctrine, canon, or 
law ecelesiastical of the United Church of 
England and Ireland, or of the Church 
of Scotland, whereby the degrees of con- 
sanguinity and affinity within which mar- 
riage is now held to be prohibited by the 
doctrine and discipline of those churches 
respectively were settled or defined.” 
This did nothing beyond providing that 
the abstract doctrine of the Church on the 
question should not be taken to be altered. 
The clause then provided that no clergy- 
man, minister, or officer of either of the 
Churehes specified should be required or 
authorised knowingly to solemnise or grant 
any licence for solemnising any marriage 
contrary to the doctrine or discipline of 
the Chureh of which he was a minister. 
There was nothing more in the clause to 
save the doctrine or discipline, or laws of 
either of the Churches; but his right hon. 
and learned Friend had qualified the amend- 
ments which he had so far adopted, by a 
most important proviso, declaring that the 
parties to any such marriage should not, 
by reason only of such affinity, be subject to 
censure or punishment by suit in the ecele- 
siasticeal court. This was in effect pro- 
Viding that the whole of the administrative 
discipline of the Church should be destroy- 
ed, leaving untouched only the doctrinal 
definitions relating to the subject. The 
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object of his (Mr. R. Palmer’s) present 
Amendment was to do in reality what his 
right hon. Friend professed an intention to 
do; to leave the rules, and doctrine, and 
discipline of the Church, entirely intact; 
but this clause would prevent proceedings 
from being taken in the ecclesiastical courts 
for the purpose of enforcing the discipline 
of the Church. He would ask the Com- 
mittee to consider what infractions of the 
rights and discipline of the two Churches 
might result if his Amendment was not 
adopted, Let them take the case of pro- 
ceedings in the ecclesiastical courts for 
restitution of conjugal rights between per- 
sons who had contracted the description of 
marriages to which this Bill referred. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman professed 
to leave untouched the doctrine of the 
Church on this subject; so that it was still 
to be the acknowledged and unaltered doc- 
trine of the Churches of England and Scot- 
land that a marriage with the sister of a 
deceased wife was an incestuous marriage. 
Suppose such a marriage to be contracted, 
and that afterwards one of the parties felt 
a scruple of conscience, and was led to be- 
lieve that the unaltered law of the Church 
of England, affirming such marriages to 
be incestuous, was in conformity with the 
law of God. The other party, taking a 
different view, might bring a suit in the 
ecclesiastical court for a restitution of con- 
jugal rights. What was the ecclesiastical 
court to do? As the Bill stood, these mar- 
riages were declared to be lawful; no de- 
cree or sentence of any court whatever was 
to pronounce any such marriage null or void; 
and by this third clause it was proposed to 
take away the power of proceeding in the 
ecclesiastical court for any censure or pun- 
ishment by reason only of the affinity of 
the parties contracting marriage. No words 
were introduced which could enable the 
ecclesiastical court to say, ‘‘ We will draw 
a line between these and other marriages, 
and we must refuse to decree restitution 
of conjugal rights on the ground that the 
Church considers the marriage incestuous.” 
A suit for the restitution of conjugal rights 
could at present only be defended on the 
ground either of the invalidity of the 
marriage, of adultery, or of cruelty—the 
court having the power, on the establish- 
ment of the first plea, to pronounce the 
marriage null, or on proof of the second 
or third to decree a separation @ mensd 
et thoro. It was clear, if the Commit- 
tee did not adopt the proviso which he 
proposed, that they would compel the 
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courts of the Church to pronounce decrees 
requiring parties to live together in a state 
which the law of the Church denounced as 
incestuous. He begged to call the attention 
of the Committee also to this important 
fact—that a clergyman of the Church might 
have contracted one of these marriages, and 
might be living in a state regarded by the 
doctrines of that Church as incestuous, and 
yet the Bill would preclude his being sub- 
jected to any ecclesiastical censure or pun- 
ishment by reason of such marriage. He 
(Mr. R. Palmer) thought that, if this Bill 
passed in its present form, no clergyman 
could, without very serious risk of penal 
consequences in the ecclesiastical or tempo- 
ral courts, refuse to administer all the rites 
and sacraments of the Church to those mem- 
bers of the Church, whether clergy or laity, 
who might contract marriages which, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of the Church, must 
be regarded as incestuous. It appeared to 
him that, so far as Scotland was concern- 
ed, the gravest constitutional principles 
were involved in this matter. What was 
the ecclesiastical law of Scotland on this 
subject? By the Act of Union it was de- 
clared that the maintenance of those Acts of 
the Scottish Parliament which were passed 
upon the accession of William III., for 
establishing and securing the Presbyterian 
religion, church government, and disci- 
pline, should for ever be confirmed, and 
that they should be perpetual and unalter- 
able conditions of the union of the two 
kingdoms. By one of these Acts so made 
perpetual and unalterable, the Confession 
of Faith of the Church of Scotland was 
ratified and established as part of the law 
of the land, and in that Confession of 
Faith he found these two articles. The 
first was— 
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“ Marriage ought not to be within the degrees 
of consanguinity or affinity forbidden in the 
word. Nor can such incestuous marriages ever 
be made lawful by any law of man, or consent of 
parties, so as these persons may live together as 
man and wife. The man may not marry any of 
his wife’s kindred nearer in blood, than he may of 
his own; nor the woman of her husband’s kin- 
dred, nearer in blood than of her own.” 


The Confession of Faith also set forth 
the authority and duty of church officers, 
as distinct from the civil magistrates, to 
administer a spiritual and moral govern- 
ment in the Church by means of censure 
and absolutions. The article was— 
“Church censures are necessary for the re- 
claiming and gain of offending brethren, for de- 
terring others from the like offences, for purging 
out that leaven which might infect the whole 
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lump, for vindicating the honour of Christ and 
the holy profession of the Gospel, and for pre. 
venting the wrath of God, which might justly 
fall upon the Church, if they should suffer His 
covenant and the seals thereof to be profaned by 
notorious and obstinate offenders. For the better 
attaining of these ends, the officers of the Church 
are to proceed by admonition, suspension from the 
sacrament of the Lord’s supper for a season, and 
by excommunication from the Church, according 
to the nature of the crime, and demerit of the 
person.” 


Now the last proviso in this clause would 
distinctly prohibit the church courts of 
Scotland from executing these powers, for 
it declared that parties to any such mar. 
riages should not, by reason only of their 
affinity, be subject to censure or punish- 
ment in the ecclesiastical courts. He had 
received many representations on this sub- 
ject, and he had no doubt that hon. Mem. 
bers who represented Scotland would be 
able to confirm those representations. He 
had received a letter from an exemplary 
beneficed clergyman of the Church of Scot- 
land, from which he would venture to read 
some extracts, to show the distress and 
confusion that would be occasioned if they 
passed this Bill without some such proviso 
as he proposed. His correspondent said— 


“It ought to be remembered that the discipline 
of our Church (I speak of the Church of Seot- 
land) extends, not merely to the clergy, but to 
the members of the Church. Suppose, then, that 
a church member contracts such a marriage as 
that which this Bill proposes to legalise, he is 
regarded by our ecclesiastical law as guilty of 
having contracted an incestuous marriage. Sup- 
pose, then, that this man applies for church privi- 
leges, baptism for children, or admission to the 
Lord’s table for himself; these privileges, accord- 
ing to the laws of our Church, must be refused, 
and refused until the incestuous intercourse be 
discontinued. There is thus a wide difference 
between such a marriage and what is called an 
irregular marriage. An irregular marriage is 
recognised by the law of Scotland, and yet the 
parties are liable to church censure; but our eccle- 
siastical law does not in such a case require that 
the connexion be dissolved, which it does in the 
other, and, accordingly, parties who have contract- 
ed an irregular marriage may be restored to church 


| privileges while living together, which cannot 
| be the case with such as have contracted what the 


laws of our Church consider an incestuous marri- 
age. The Church, as recognised by the State, 
has unquestionably been established for the pur- 
pose of supplying with divine ordinances those 
who are without reproach; but if this Bill be 
passed, the Church of Scotland must regard per- 
sons as having disqualified themselves for her 
communion by doing that which the laws of their 
country warrant them to do. Then, suppose, 
again, that a clergyman of our Church takes ad- 
vantage of this law and enters into such a union 
as it legalises; the church courts must interfere 
and take such steps as will ultimately lead to his 
deposition. They can have no choice in this. 
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The question will then arise, ‘ Can a man be law- 
fully deposed for doing that which the civil law 
entitles him to do?” The civil law cannot regard 
him as worthy of deposition. The fruits of the 
benefice will thus be severed from the cure of 
souls, which the civil courts a few years ago de- 
clared to be impossible, and thus the civil and the 
ecclesiastical courts are brought into collision ; 
the civil courts refusing to give effect to the sen- 
tence of the ecclesiastical, the civil courts declar- 
ing the man still to be minister of the particular 

ish to which he may belong, and still a minis- 
ter of the Church of Scotland, while the Church 
of Scotland herself declares him not even to be in 
communion with her. There will be this most 
important difference between such a case and 
those which led to the secession of 1843, that the 
collision will not be betwixt the civil power and a 
party in the Church, but betwixt the civil power 
and the Church itself.” 


That was the case as regarded Scotland. 
But what did the English canons say ? 
He would take the 109th canon, which 
declared that— 


“If any offended the brethren, either by adul- 
tery, whoredom, incest, or any other uncleanness 
or wickedness of life, such notorious offenders 
shall not be admitted to the holy communion tiil 
they be reformed.” 


Now the 99th canon declared that no per- 
sons should marry within the prohibited 
degrees, and that all marriages contracted 
against the terms of that canon were to 
be considered incestuous. The words were 
these :— 

“No person shall marry within the degrees 
probibited by the laws of God, and expressed in a 
table set forth by authority in the year of our 
Lord 1563; and all marriages so made and con- 
= shall be adjudged incestuous and unlaw- 
The Bill then before them—if it passed— 
and the canons taken together, would con- 
stitute a body of law which the clergy 
would be both morally and legally cen- 
surable for not obeying, but the parts of 
which were not consistent. Upon a moral 
and doctrinal question, such as that of the 
prohibited degrees of marriage, the clergy 
were bound to obey the law of the Church; 
and if Parliament wished to preserve that 
law and to protect the clergy in their obe- 
dience to it, he did not see how they could 
refuse the Amendment that he had pro- 
posed. He knew that one of the objec- 
tions to the Amendment which he had 
placed upon the paper was this, that the 
effect of it would be to hold out induce- 
ments to some members of the Church of 
England to become Dissenters. If any 
desired on that ground to become Dissen- 
ters, he would say, let them go. Better 
that they openly became Dissenters than 
that persons holding such opinions as they 
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did should be retained within the body of 
the Church. If they conscientiously dif- 
fered from the Church, they might, as 
professed Dissenters, entitle themselves to 
all due respect ; but if they differed from the 
Church upon important and fundamental 
principles, why should they join us? Such 
members gave no strength to the Church, 
and the union of them with the Church 
could be of no service to the country. If 
the Tlouse were induced to adopt the 
Amendments which he had proposed, they 
would find this to be the effect of intro- 
ducing them—that they would, as far as 
possible, enable the members of those 
great religious communities which disap- 
proved of the Bill, to relieve themselves 
from its operation. Was that a slight 
thing? If the Bill remained as it stood, 
every married man and woman throughout 
the country would find the domestic rela- 
tions in which they stood to th@ sisters of 
the wife inevitably changed; and, after the 
wife’s death, no widower, however decided 
against a marriage with his wife’s sister, 
could continue to associate with her as a 
brother-in-law. If the laws and discipline 
of the two Churches were preserved invio- 
late, this might be some protection to all 
who, being within the pale of those 
Churches, would be subject to their laws, 
and amenable to their discipline. But if, 
while they pretended to leave untouched 
the law of those Churches, they took away 
all power of enforcing that law, they took 
away all protection from those who dis- 
sented from the principles upon which the 
measure was founded—they took away all 
protection from every one whose social re- 
lations and position might be interfered 
with by its provisions. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 17, 
after the word “passed,” to insert the 
following words :— 

*‘Nor shall any member of either of the said 
Churches, who may hereafter contract any such 
marriage, be exempted, by virtue of this Act, 
from any such Spiritual or Ecclesiastical censure 
or punishment; nor shall any sentence for resti- 
tution of conjugal rights be pronounced by any 
Ecclesiastical Court in any suit or proceeding be- 
tween the parties te any such marriage.” 

Mr. J. 8S. WORTLEY could not give 
his assent to the Amendment, because he 
believed it not only uncalled for, but con- 
tradictory in principle and highly mischiev- 
ous in operation. It was wholly inconsis- 
tent with the general tone and tenor of the 
Bill; and, with all deference to his hon. 
and learned Friend, for whose ability he 
had the highest respect, he must take 
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leave to say that nothing could be more 
absurd or irrational. The Amendment had 
its origin in that which had dictated from 
first to last the opposition which had been 
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offered to this Bill, namely, in a desire to | 


stretch the ecclesiastical authority to the 
utmost possible point. There could be no 
question that the anxiety to effect this most 
undesirable object was the head and front 
of the opposition which had been offered 
to the Bill; and in no portion of that re- 
sistance was the spirit more clearly dis- 
cernible than in the present Amendment. 
The effect of the Amendment would be to 
lead to this inconsistent and anomalous re- 
sult, that a man marrying the sister of 
his deceased wife would contract an alli- 
ance, the validity of which would be recog- 
nised by the civil courts, but in such posi- 
tion would he stand with respect to the 
ecclesiastical courts that any person who 
was prompted by an impulse of malignity 
against him would have nothing to do but 
to institute a proceeding against him in 
the latter tribunals, and to cause a judg- 
ment to be passed upon him, the effect of 
which would be to expose him to the 
penalty of standing in a white sheet at 
the church door. Against such an ano- 
malous state of the law as this, he, for 
one, would never cease to protest. There 
was not the least colour of truth in the 
statement that the Bill was a coercive mea- 
sure. It compelled no man to contract 
such a marriage, and no clergyman to 
solemnise it, against their own sense of 
right. Perfect freedom of conscience was 
guaranteed to all, both lay and clerical. 
Sm R. H. INGLIS observed that his 
right hon. and learned Friend had imputed 
to the hon. and learned Member for Ply- 
mouth a wish to extend the limits of 
Church authority. [Mr. J. S. Worriey: 
Ecclesiastical authority were the words he 
had used.] If there were any distinction 
between ecclesiastical authority and Church 
authority he would leave his right hon. and 
learned Friend to explain it to the Com- 
mittee. His right hon. and learned Friend 
was understood to say, he wished to leave 
the law as regarded proceedings in eccle- 
siastical courts precisely where it stood at 
present. He would leave marriages within 
the prohibited degrees precisely where they 
were at present, so far as proceedings in 
the ecclesiastical courts were concerned. 
Ilis right hon. and learned Friend, in the 
letter which the hon. and learned Member 
for Plymouth had read to the House, com- 
plained that the subject then before the 
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House ‘‘ was one upon which it was not 
easy to keep up any strong public feeling,” 
He had himself that morning received 
lithographed letter, and he presumed that 
he was not the only Member of that House 
who had received such a communication, 
stating that the matter now before them 
was a question of civil and religious 
liberty; a question of civil and religious 
liberty, that a man should be free to marry 
his deceased wife’s sister. In his opinion 
the House of Commons had no discretion. 
ary power—they were bound to consider 
whether the Bill was, or was not, agreeable 
to the word of God. Opposition to the 
Bill did not come from those who sought 
to enlarge Church authority or ecclesiasti- 
cal power, neither were the defenders of 
the Bill to be considered hostile to the 
Church of England. 

Sir F. THESIGER said, he wished 
for an explanation of his right hon. and 
learned Friend’s opinion as to the Amend- 
ment of his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Plymouth; he seemed to have 
no objection to the latter part of the 
Amendment. If he understood rightly, 
his hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bute stated that no ecclesiastical 
court would possess authority to pronounce 
sentence in a suit between parties who 
stood towards each other within the pro 
hibited degrees of affinity. 

Mr. J. S. WORTLEY explained. 

Mr. COCKBURN thought there could 
be nothing more mischievous than the le- 
gislation now proposed by the hon, and 
learned Member for Plymouth; for the 
Committee, if they agreed to the Amend- 
ment, were about to place the ecclesiasti- 
eal tribunals in direct opposition to the 
civil tribunals of the country. For 
civil purposes, the civil tribunals were, by 
this Act, to give effect and validity to these 
marriages; and yet at the same time, by 
this Amendment, the ecclesiastical tribu- 
nals were to be at liberty to pass ecclesias- 
tical censures upon those who contracted 
the very marriages which the Legislature 
pronounced to be legal. Now, the eccle- 
siastical courts of this country did not 
stand so very high in public estimation at 
the present moment, that it was expedient 
to give them the coup de grace by putting 
them in direct opposition to the civil au- 
thority. What had the ecclesiastical courts 
to do with marriage ?- The reason was, that 
ecclesiastics formerly claimed a jurisdiction 
in regard to marriage because they had 
treated it as a sacrament; and the House 
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was asked to allow these courts to deal with 
the subject as if the question were a purely 
ecclesiastical one. The ecclesiastical courts 
claimed to exercise jurisdiction in regard to 
the restitution of conjugal rights ‘‘ for the 
safety of the soul;’’ but he believed that 
such suits were instituted for something 
else very different. If the Bill were bad, 
let the House throw it out; but if they de- 
termined to pass it, as he trusted they 
would, believing that it would work great 
ood, let them not neutralise its effects, 
and involve their legislation in inconsis- 
tencies. 

Mr. OSWALD wished to obtain some 
information as to the effect of this Amend- 
ment with regard to the Church of Scot- 
land. There were no ecclesiastical courts 
in Scotland, but there were church courts 
belonging both to the Established Church 
and the Free Church. The first part of 
this Amendment would allow the church 
courts of Scotland to say that a person 
who had contracted these marriages had 
rendered himself subject to their censure; 
and he wished to know whether the Bill 
would give to the Scottish Churches the 
power of maintaining that discipline which 
was absolutely indispensable to every 
church, if it were to continue a living 
body with the power of putting its belief 
into action. 

Mr. P. WOOD regarded the Amend- 
ment as calculated to prevent rather than 
to provoke a collision between the eccle- 
siastical and civil courts. He, for one, 
was anxious to see the ecclesiastical courts 
liberated from many subjects that now oc- 
cupied their attention, and he thought he 
had reason to complain of Her Majesty’s 
Government for not having introduced a 
Bill to reform those courts. It was stated 
that such a measure was about to be 
brought forward, but the Session had well 
nigh passed, and no step had yet been 
taken to redeem the promise made by the 
Government. In the mean time he thought 
the House ought to leave the ecclesiastical 
courts to deal with these marriages accord- 
ing to their own principles and doctrines, 
and the Amendment of the hon. and learn- 
ed Member for Plymouth would have that 
effect. He was anxious to see an altera- 


tion in the mode of proceeding in ecclesi- 
astical courts, which he admitted was not 
satisfactory, and he should be glad when 
the promised Bill was introduced to reform 
the state of the ecclesiastical law, both 
temporal and spiritual. 

Mr. J. S. WORTLEY said, that his 
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intention was to preserve in the fullest 
degree the discipline of the Church of 
Scotland. 

Mr. LAW said, it would appear, then, 
that the Church of Scotland would have 
the power to censure its members for hav- 
ing contracted these marriages. Would 
his right hon. and learned Friend extend 
that power to the Church of England ? 

Mr. J. S. WORTLEY explained that 
with the exception of suits in the ecclesi- 
astical court, which were excepted by the 
Amendment before the House, the power 
of censure now held by the Church of 
England, as well as of Scotland, would 
not be interfered with. 

Mr. ROUNDELL PALMER declared 
his entire dissent from the statement just 
made by the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. 

Question put, ‘* That the proposed words 
be there inserted.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 103; 
Noes 145: Majority 42. 

Clause agreed to; as were also Clauses 
4 and 5. 

Clause 6. 

Coroner CHATTERTON said: Sir, 
having given notice of my intention to 
move the insertion of a clause in the Mar- 
riage Bill of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Buteshire, I 
must of necessity claim the indulgence of 
the House. Perhaps, Sir, it may not be 
expected that I should take any part in 
this debate; but as I know of no reason 
why a soldier should not be interested in a 
matter of a religious character, I venture, 
as such, to offer my decided objection to 
the concession now sought for. I am un- 
willing that this Bill should pass for one or 
two reasons, which I shall briefly state to 
the House. When I acknowledge I am 
predisposed to receive with favour and 
with confidence every sound argument 
against legalising those impure marriages 
which the Divine law has ever pronounced 
incestuous, I only acknowledge the force 
of that Christian education which has 
taught us all to view with repugnance even 
the idea of marriage within the prohibited 
degrees. Before the Catholic Church in 
England rescued herself from the usurpa- 
tion, and reformed herself from the inno- 
vations of Romanism, the marriages be- 
tween first and between second cousins 
was prohibited, and could not be entered 
into except by dispensation. But by the 
table of prohibited degrees, published in 
the year 1563, such marriages were not pro- 
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hibited; and by this table of kindred which 
should govern us, the Church has only in- 
troduced her authority against those mar- 
riages which were contrary to Divine law; 
and amongst those divinely prohibited mar- 
riages is the supposed one of a man with 
his deceased wife’s sister. It may not, 
Sir, be here either irrelevant or out of 
place to call to mind the 99th canon, as 
exhibiting the earnestness of the Church 
in this matter. By this canon it is or- 
dained— 

“That no person shall marry within the de- 
grees prohibited by the law of God, and expressed 
in a table set forth by authority in the year of our 
Lord 1563 ; and all marriages so made shall be 
adjudged incestuous and unlawful, and conse- 
quently shall be dissolved from the beginning, and 
the parties so married shall by course of law be 
separated,” 


Sir, upon this canon Burn remarks that— 


“ Before the statute the 32nd of Henry VIILI., 
other prohibitions than God’s law admitted were 
invented by the Court of Rome. The dispensa- 
tion thereof they always reserved to themselves.” 


But be it remembered that the marriage 
now contemplated, namely, that of a man 
with his wife’s sister, has ever been held 
by the Catholic Church of all ages as pro- 
hibited by Divine law. Sir, I am well 
aware there unhappily exists, and has ex- 
isted for a long series of years, much re- 
ligious controversy upon this subject; for 
we find the question was agitated nearly 
300 years ago, as will be seen by an ex- 
tract of a letter I hold in my hand from 
that exemplary and erudite divine, Bishop 
Jewell (then Bishop of Salisbury), to Arch- 
bishop Parker, second Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. This letter, which is dated 
** Sarum, Calends November, 1561,” 
gives, in my humble judgment, the clear- 
est and most satisfactory view and inter- 
pretation of this part of the 18th chapter 
of Leviticus, so much in disputation. The 
letter says— 

“Whereas ye desire to understand my poor 
advice touching certain words in the xviii. Levi- 
ticus, by which ye think it lawful for a man to 
marry successively his own wife’s sister, I would 
rather ye had taken in hand some other matters 
to defend. I reckon the words of Leviticus 
whereupon ye ground are these—‘ Uxorem et 
sororem suam ad lacessendam eam, ne duces ut 
retegas turpitudinem ejus illa adhuc vivente.’ 
There are no express words in the Levitical law, 
whereby I am prohibited to marry my wife’s sis- 
ter ; ergo, by the Levitical law such marriage is to 
be accounted lawful ; for, notwithstanding the sta- 
tute in that case makes no relation unto the 18th 
chapter of Leviticus as unto a place wherein the 
degrees of consanguinity and affinity are touched 
more at large, yet you must remember that cer- 
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tain degrees are there left out, untouched, within 
which, nevertheless, it was never thought lawfyl 
for man to marry. For example, there is nothing 
provided there by express words that a man may 
marry his own grandmother, or his grandfather's 
second wife, or the wife of his uncle by his mo. 
ther’s side—no, nor is there any express prohibj. 
tion in all this chapter but that any of these may 
join together in lawful marriage. Wherefore we 
must needs think that God hath in this chapter 
especially and namely forbidden certain degrees, 
not as leaving all marriages lawful which he has 
not expressly forbidden, but that thereby, as by 
infallible precedents, we might be able to rule the 
rest ; as when God saith no man shall marry his 
mother, we understand that under the name of 
mother is contained both the grandmother and 
the grandfather’s wife, and that such marriages 
are forbidden ; and when God commands that no 
man shall marry the wife of his uncle by his fa. 
ther’s side, we doubt not but in the same is in. 
cluded the wife of the uncle by the mother’s side, 
Thus you see God himself would leave us to ex. 
pound one degree by another ; so likewise in this 
case, albeit I be not forbidden by plain words to 
marry my wife’s sister, yet I am forbidden by 
other words which, by exposition, are plain 
enough ; for when God commands me J shall not 
marry my brother’s wife, it follows directly by the 
same that he forbids to marry my wite’s sister, for 
between one man and two sisters, and one woman 
and two brothers, is like analogy or proportion, 
which in my judgment in this case, and other such 
like, ought to be taken for a rule.” 7 


In this religious view of the case, Sir, 
I offer my opposition, not from my own 
weak and erring judgment, nor from my 
private judgment of Holy Writ, but 
as instructed by that teacher of righte- 
ousness, the witness and interpreter of 
Holy Scripture, the Church of Christ. 
These sentiments of a religious character, 
brief, cursory, and feeble, as may have 
been their expression, are, however, sufi- 
ciently cogent with me, as a Churchman, 
to give my emphatic denial to the Bill now 
before the House. I must leave the theo- 
logical and controversial defence of the 
teaching of the Church to those whom the 
Church has ordained, as for other more 
sacred and mysterious duties, so likewise 
for this important work, a work in the pre- 
sent day requiring much learning and great 
self-denial, I mean the duty which ordina- 
tion imposes upon every priest of the Es- 
tablished Church, ‘‘to be ever ready to 
banish and drive away all erroneous and 
strange doctrines, contrary to God's 
word.” I must also beg, Sir, to oppose 
this measure upon social grounds. It is 
really painful to contemplate the effect 
even the agitation of the question has upon 
social life. The manifest tendency of the 
concession sought for must be to introduce 


jealousy, estrangement, and suspicion into 
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married life; for can any one suppose that 
under this Bill the same pure brotherly in- 
tercourse which has hitherto prevailed, and 
I trust ever will prevail, between a man 
and his sister-in-law could possibly exist ? 
The very possibility of their future marri- 
age would totally prevent any more confi- 
dential or affectionate intimacy between a 
man and his wife’s sister, than might exist 
between him and any other woman not at 
all related to him. _I confess, Sir, I can- 
not see the necessity of this Bill. I can 
answer for my own countrymen, my Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic brethren, that 
the principles of both the measures you 
propose will never be acted upon by them; 
nor can I see how any faithful son of 
the English Church can set at nought 
her plain and unqualified condemnation of 
these marriages; and upon this point it 
greatly gratifies me to quote the excellent 
authority of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Dungarvon, 
whose brilliant and persuasive eloquence 
on this subject so charmed the House, and 
to which I also beg to pay my humble 
tribute of admiration. Being anxious to 
strengthen my case as regards Ireland, 
the House will, I trust, permit me to read 
an extract from a letter I have lately re- 
ceived from a most worthy and learned di- 
vine, a dignitary of the Established Church 
in the south of Ireland. He says— 


“Tam obliged by your sending me Mr. Wort- 
ley’s Bill, a measure which, I trust, for the wel- 
fare and happiness of the women of these king- 
doms, will never pass into a law; such connex- 
ions in this country are held in universal and just 
abhorrence. ‘The feelings of the Roman Catholic 
laity and clergy are even more strong against it 
than those of our own people; the Presbyterians 
of course share in the dislike of the Scotch Church 
to such marriages. Some time since I made in- 
quiry throughout this country, and ascertained 
beyond a doubt, that such marriages are scarcely 
ever heard of, and the conviction that legalising 
such connexions would be destructive to morality 
and the best interests of socicty.” 


Sir, it would gratify me much by the per- 
mission of the House to read an extract 
from a most respectable Dublin paper, the 
Mail, on the wretched consequences of 
this proposed Bill: — 


_ “Some of the London morning journals have 
inserted, and continue to publish, a disgusting 
advertisement, purporting to be the substance of 
an unanimous resolution passed at a congrega- 
tional meeting of Dissenting ministers, who pro- 
nounce in favour of the marriage of a widower 
with his deceased wife’s sister or niece. What 
sort of ministers they pretend to be who thus de- 
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clare themselves opposed to the salutary restraints 
by which religion and long-hallowed custom have 
fenced about the character of the domestic hearth, 
we cannot tell. Perchance, they may ‘dissent’ 
from the moral law of the Gospel, and incline to- 
wards the Turkish system, which goes even far- 
ther than they at present see any necessity for 
going, and sanctions the intermarriage of brothers 
and sisters. In some Koman Catholic countries, 
it is not an uncommon thing for a man to marry 
his own niece, his brother’s or sister’s child; and 
we recollect what a sentiment of abhorrence was 
raised against Dom Miguel for proposing such a 
connexion with the present Queen of Portugal. 
But without going at large into the question, we 
may refer to one or two incidents, showing the 
disastrous tendency of the bare agitation of such 
a subject. A man was lately committed to pri- 
son in Lancaster on the charge of murdering his 
wife, his accomplice being her sister, with whom 
he had been living in a state of criminal intimacy, 
and their object was to remove the only obstacle 
to their being legally united in matrimony accor- 
ding to the measure introduced into Parliament 
by the hon. Mr. Stuart Wortley. Still more 
lately, in the county of Norfolk, a similar incident 
oveurred. Elias Lucas, charged with the murder 
of his wife, was brought to trial on the 25th of 
March last at Cambridge ; there stood beside him 
in the same dock Maria Reeder, his wife’s sister, 
charged with aiding and abetting the murder. 
It appeared that the sister Maria had come to 
reside with the unfortunate couple some weeks 
before the fatal event. It was at or about this 
time that the illicit passion which engendered the 
murder arose, or at least manifested itself clearly. 
They were both found guilty of administering ar- 
senic, and now lie under sentence of death.” 


The unfortunate guilty pair have since 
been executed. 


“A recent trial in Tipperary illustrates the 
practical tendency of such a change as Mr. Wort- 
ley’s Bill would introduce. A Dr. Langley was 
tried for the murder of his wife and acquitted. 
The verdict was a just one we admit ; but it was 
fully proved that the prisoner, after living for 
many years in terms of unbroken affection with 
his wife, had latterly adopted a course of brutal 
unmanly treatment towards her, which embittered 
at least, if it did not shorten her days ; and what 
was the origin of such a sudden change of con- 
duct? It is fully detailed in a letter written by 
himself, and read at the trial. He conceived an 
unhappy passion for his wife’s niece, to whom no 
doubt he expected to be joined in matrimony, as 
soon as the complaisance of the Legislature would 
sanction such a marriage; and from the moment 
that thought found harbour in his breast he began 
to hate his wife. His words are very remarkable, 
and worthy of consideration—‘ My aversion to 
my poor and unfortunate Ellen has now become 
unconquerable.’ How many uncles and brothers- 
in-law would transfer their affections in a similar 
manner if the law should open the way towards 
the gratification of their illicit fancies? This 
case of Dr. Langley’s should not be lost sight of 
by the defenders of Christian morality in Parlia- 
ment when Mr. Wortley’s Bill comes again to be 
considered.” 


But I greatly fear I have quite exhausted 
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the patience of the House; and, thank- 
ing them very sincerely for the hearing 
they have honoured me with, I would, in 
conclusion, give my opinion that the only 
persons of Her Majesty’s subjects who 
appear anxious for this miserable privilege 
are those of the manufacturing class who 
are Dissenters. If it be deemed right, if 
it be deemed politic or advisable, grant the 
concession to such persons, and when they 
accept it, we shall learn how much a ten- 
der conscience can bear. But let us, as 
Churchmen, remember that these marri- 
ages of a man with his deceased wife’s 
sister or niece are forbidden by divine com- 
mand as incestuous and unlawful, as the 
Church testifies and teaches; and let it 
ever be borne in mind that what God has 
forbidden, no human enactment, no human 
authority, can ever render either safe or 
lawful. Anxious, Sir, to rescue my coun- 
try from that discredit which in my mind 
will encircle England should this Bill pass 
into a law, and following the example of 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Perth, who wishes to throw the same halo 
round his country, I beg to move that the 
provisions of this Act do not pass into a 
law in Ireland. 

Clause (Provided always, and be it En- 
acted, That nothing in this Act contained 
shall extend, or be construed to extend, 
to Ireland) brought up, and read 1°. 

Mr. FARRER moved that the Chair- 
man report progress, and ask leave to sit 
again. Having been listening attentively 
for some time, he must declare he could 
not hear one syllable that had fallen from 
the hon. and gallant Officer. To-morrow 
morning, perhaps, when the newspapers 
were published, he would have it in his 
power to form an idea of what the hon. and 
gallant Officer had said; but now he was 
utterly ignorant of what it was all about. 
It was now just twelve o’clock of the first 
night of their sitting in the New House of 
Commons. They were without any venti- 
lation, and with works going on outside, 
he was sorry to say, with a very pesti- 
ferous smell. Hon. Members would have 
to pass by these works to get to their 
homes, and the best thing the House 
could do was to support his Motion, and 
all go home to bed. 

CotoxeL SIBTHORP supported the 
Motion for adjournment. In the progress 
of the Museum and Libraries Bill he could 
not tell what hon. Members were saying, 
and it was almost impossible to find out 
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what they were dividing about. The 
sooner they got out of that unwholesome 
place the better, and in the morning they 
could form an opinion of what had been 
said in argument. 

Mr. J. 8S. WORTLEY appealed to the 
House not to yield to any Motion for ad. 
journing so important a question. As to 
the arguments of the hon. and gallant 
Officer the Member for the city of Cork, 
they might apply to the principle of the 
Bill, which had been confirmed by the 
House, but did not make out any peculiar 
case for the exemption of Ireland. Don’t 
let the House be guilty of the absurdity of 
enacting one law for Ireland, and another 
for England. The principle of the Bill 
had received the support of the present 
Archbishop of Dublin and of the late Dr, 
Dickenson, the excellent Bishop of Meath. 
The opponents of the Bill said it was a 
woman's question; but one of the most 
distinguished Irishwomen, Miss Edge. 
worth, stated that her father had mar. 
ried two sisters, and that the marriages 
had been productive of the greatest do- 
mestic happiness. 

Mr. F. MAULE observed, that all the 
persons quoted by the right hon. apd 
learned Member were Protestants, but he 
had not referred to the fact that the Bill 
was repugnant to the Roman Catholies, 
almost universally. Although he differed 
from them vitally in many opinions, he 
thought they were entitled to the same 
justice that he wished to see meted to 
himself. He would vote for the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and gallant Member for 
the city of Cork. 

Mr. NAPIER could affirm of the Pro- 
testants of Ireland, that their feeling 
against the Bill was just as unanimous as 
among the Roman Catholics. He was 
confident no question could be selected on 
which the opinions of all religious persua- 
sions in Ireland were more determined 
and unanimous. It was said the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin was in favour of this Bill, 
but he was not an Irishman; and, even if 
he were, the opinion of one archbishop was 
not to decide the opinion of the whole pop- 
ulation. He considered the Bill as de- 
structive to the happiness of families, and 
as, therefore, he would vote against it on 
every opportunity, he should support the 
Motion. 

Cotoxen THOMPSON had always un- 
derstood, not that the manufacturing pop- 
ulation were the prompters of this demand, 
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put that the middle classes were charged 
with getting up a stormy agitation for it. 
He therefore protested against the terms 
that had been used in the debate as to the 
former. He felt strong doubts as to 
Scotch and Irish unanimity, On a previous 
occasion it had been urged on the House 
that the feeling of Scotland was unanimous, 
but the newspapers showed that at that 
yery time Scotchmen were breaking one 
another’s heads in Edinburgh in public 
meetings on the subject. Scotch unanimity 
would become a proverb. 

Mr. F. MAULE said, the feeling in 
Scotland was unanimous until it was stirred 
up by a paid agitator. That person had 
been amongst his (Mr. F. Maule’s) con- 
stituents, and endeavoured to get up a pe- 
tition; but when he attempted to hold a 
public meeting in the large and populous 
city of Perth, he could not find one respect- 
able man to take the chair. 

Mr. SADLEIR said, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Buteshire had adverted to the fact of an 
English Archbishop of Dublin being in fa- 
your of this Bill; but he kept out of view 
the circumstance that Ireland was in a 
great measure a Catholic country, regard- 
ing matrimony as a sacrament, and believ- 
ing that marriages such as this Bill pro- 
posed to legalise were contrary to law, so 
long as they were solemnised without that 
dispensation which the Catholic Church 
had power to grant. Let the House re- 
member, that upon no one subject had the 
legislation of the Imperial Parliament been 
more unfortunate in Ireland than on that 
of marriage. A large and influential por- 
tion of the people were Presbyterians, and 
they viewed with abhorrence the object 
and policy of this Bill. A case of such a 
marriage as this Bill would legalise, was 
upon one occasion brought before the 
Synod of Ulster, and they determined that 
the parties should not communicate until a 
separation had taken place. The evidence 
in the report as to the Presbyterians being 
favourable to these marriages, consisted of 
the statements of an individual who in 
Scotland was known as Duncan Chis- 
holm, of Inverness, but who in Ireland 
stated himself to be an Irishman of the 
name of George Matthews. He also re- 
presented himself as a member of the 
Presbyterian Church, but those state- 
ments were untrue. 
numberless communications from mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian Church, ex- 
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pressing their disgust and indignation at 
the evidence of that man, and express- 
ing also their astonishment at the Commis- 
sioners, if they were anxious for truth and 
information, not taking some steps to know 
the real opinion of the Presbyterian body 
upon the subject. They had not either 
examined any dignitary of the Catholic 
Church in Ireland upon it; and he could 
not make up his mind whether even the 
people in England were anxious for this 
Bill to pass or not. Parliament ought not 
to seek to force upon a people a law abhor- 
rent to their social feelings and their reli- 
gious convictions. 

The O’>GORMAN MAHON protested 
against the accuracy of the statements 
made by the hon. Members for Dublin 
University and Carlow. The former Gen- 
tleman had made an allusion to the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin; surely, it was proper 
enough that the English Church in Ireland 
should be presided over by an Englishman, 
As for the Catholics, their Church recog- 
nised the principle of these marriages, re- 
taining to this hour the right of dispensa- 
tion. Parliament should not place itself 
in antagonism with 7,000,000 of people in 
Ireland. 

Mr. MONSELL maintained that all 
classes in Ireland, the Roman Catholics, 
the Presbyterians, and the Established 
Church, were almost unanimously opposed 
to the Bill. The promoters of the measure, 
with burning zeal and ample pecuniary 
means, had not been able to get signatures 
to petitions in favour of it in Ireland. The 
people of Scotland were also opposed to it, 
and a very large proportion of the people 
of England. Why not respect the moral 
and religious feeling of the people of Ire- 
land upon this subject ? 

Cotoye, THOMPSON felt constrained 
to ask whether it was possible to suppose 
that the 7,000,000 of Irish Catholics be- 
lieved their Church to be in the habit of 
granting dispensations for incest, or for 
anything abhorrent to general morals and 
the good of society? What the Roman 
Catholic Church avowedly admitted under 
conditions, Irish Catholics must of neces- 
sity view as, at all events, one upon which 
human wisdom and legislative decision had 
a right to be heard. 

Mr. UC. ANSTEY protested against the 
hon. and learned Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin speaking in the name 
of the Roman Catholics of Ireland —a 
superstitious and idolatrous body, with 
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which he could have no connexion what-| while, according to my notice, I state the 
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operation of a law which was to be applied | which we presented in the following year 


to England and Scotland. 

Viscount CASTLEREAGH declared | 
that the strongest feeling prevailed against | 
the Bill amongst all classes in the part of 
Ireland with which he was connected, | 
whether Presbyterians, Roman Catholics, 
or members of the Established Church. 

Mr. FARRER said, his reason for pro- | 
posing the adjournment of the debate was, | 
that, under existing circumstances, mem- | 
bers had not been able to hear accurately | 
what had been said in the course of the 
discussion; but as the feeling of the House 
seemed to be opposed to his proposition, 
he would withdraw it. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That | 
the Clause be read a second time.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 114; 
Noes 132: Majority 18. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered To-morrow. 

The House adjourned, at a quarter be- 
fore Two o’clock. 
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Order of the Day for the Second Read- | 
ing read. 
Lorpv BROUGHAM:* I am now to. 
solicit the attention of your Lordships | 
' 


|contained new provisions ; but the mea- 
sure of 1833 is the one which I lately re. 
introduced, and which now stands for a 
second reading. 

It was a deep sense of the existing 
evils, and a conviction that some remedy 
ought if possible to be applied, that influ- 
enced the Government of 1833 in bringing 
the subject before Parliament ; and when 
the retirement of the Chancellor and the 
appointment of Commissioners to hold the 
Great Seal, seemed to give a favourable 
occasion for again considering this import- 
ant matter, I was naturally led to press it 
upon the attention of the Government, in 
the hope that some arrangement might be 
made for meeting the great exigency of 
thecase. This led to my reintroducing the 


| Bill of 1833. I must now ask your atten- 


tion to this subject—if it be possible, your 
patient attention. For I am well aware 
that it is none of the most attractive, 
although it is one of the most important. 
It is surrounded by none of the flowers 
which recommend other questions to the 
sense of public assemblies ; it is uncon- 
nected with personal matter, unmixed with 
party topics, unadorned by amusing details 
—in a word, it is of a dry, of a forbid- 
ding, even of a repulsive aspect. It is 
only of vast importance to the country 
and to the constitution. It is one of those 
questions, therefore, which being of all 
others the most important, are exactly 
those, according to a well known plea- 
santry of Mr. Canning, which nobody at 
all ever cares anything at all about. As, 
therefore, I have nothing to recommend 
my subject but its intrinsic value, stripped 
of all outward charms, I have but a mode- 
rate chance of engaging your attention to 
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jts details. Nevertheless, it is my duty to 
explain those details; because at the pre- 
sent moment the greatest ignorance of 
them prevails both out of doors and within. 
The subject is known only to professional 
men ; others are wholly unacquainted with 
it, Such of my noble Friends opposite, 
and such of the House at large as may 
honour me with their attention, will very 
soon perceive both the importance of the 
question, and the difficulties that encumber 
it; both the reasons for applying a remedy, 
and the obstacles in the way of its appli- 
cation. 

The complaint is not of yesterday that 
the Lord Chancellor has more duties cast 
upon him than can be satisfactorily per- 
formed by a single individual. As long 
ago as the days of the Bacons and the 
Cokes, the same grievance was complained 
of, and loudly. Early in the seventeenth 
century, Lord Coke said that there was 
more for the Chancellor to do than could 
be got through satisfactorily by him and 
the Master of the Rolls, his helpmate. 
He spoke from observation; and Lord 
Bacon, speaking from experience, gave 
the same opinion. Yet in those days the 
claims upon that great officer’s time, his 
industry, his ability, were not a fifth part 
equal to their present amount. First of 
all he presides nearly ten months in the 
year, and presides sole Judge, in the Court 
of Chancery ; next he presides in the 
House of Lords as Speaker, in which ca- 
pacity he is chief Judge of all appeals 
from England, Scotland, and Ireland—and 
I may observe in passing that the weight 
of the Scotch and Irish Appeals has been 
cast into the scale since the days of Lord 
Coke; then he is a Minister of the Crown, 
& Member of the Cabinet, with great au- 
thority and influence among his Colleagues, 
who accordingly expect, and justly expect, 
that he should with them give his best 
attention to the arduous concerns of the 
realm ; again, he is the Minister of Jus- 
tice, whose high office it is to select the 
persons fit for the Bench, and for whose 
learning, capacity, and integrity as Judges 
he is solely responsible. But further, 
upon all matters connected with criminal 
and civil jurisprudence he has to counsel 
the Sovereign, for it is to him that on all 
such questions the Crown and the Cabinet 
looks Lastly, as by a strange anomaly, 
this highest of the Judges, but that he 
exercises himself no criminal jurisdiction, 
18 removable at pleasure, and as 9 member 
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of a political party, the party in power for 
the time being, he must bear his share, 
and an ample one it is sure to be, in the 
contentious and not seldom fatiguing de- 
bates of this House. 

Such are the various and heavy duties 
of the Great Seal; and hence the wonder 
is not great that working under the pres- 
sure of such a load, few Chancellors are 
equal to cope with the business of their 
courts and to keep down the arrears whe- 
ther of Chancery or of the Lords. When 
I took the Great Seal in November, 1830, 
I found above 150 appeals that stood for 
hearing, with a heavy arrear, I believe of 
near 100 causes, in this House. By great 
exertions on my own part and on that of 
the Bar this heavy arrear was got rid of; 
147 Appeals having been heard and deter- 
mined in Chancery, besides other business 
to a great amount, and above 80 causes in 
the Lords. But not only had I to sit 
early and late, sometimes till past mid- 
night, during those eleven months; from 
the controversy on the Reform Bill this 
House sat till the middle of October, and 
hence, after the Court of Chancery had ad- 
journed for want of fresh business, I could 
sit for six weeks or more to hear causes in 
this House—I remember coming down at 
twelve o’clock on the 12th of October, 
having only left the woolsack at seven that 
morning, when the five days’ debate closed 
on the Reform Bill. It is true that we thus 
overcome the arrear, and I was enabled to 
keep it down during the four years I held 
the Great Seal; but it is no less true that 
exertions like these cannot be often made 
either by the Bench or the Bar—they can- 
not be undergone twice by the same in- 
dividual—and no individual expects to be 
called on to make them once. My noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Cottenham), not 
now present, ascribed my bad health in 
1836, which prevented me from attending 
the service of the House, to these labours; 
but this was a mistake. I felt fatigued 
during the winter of 1831-2; but in 
1833-4 I had completely recovered. How- 
ever, the case is quite strong enough in its 
true colours and just proportions, and 
needs no exaggeration to prove how griev- 
ous a load the Great Seal lays on the 
shoulders of him who undertakes to hold 
it. The general impression on men’s 
minds is, that something must if possible 
be done for his relief. But then arises the 
question—what is that something? How 
are you to apply a remedy which will be 
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both effectual and safe—will relieve the 
grievous pressure, without occasioning 
other evils yet more serious ? 

Having stated the mischiefs complained 
of, I am now bound to state the difficulties 
we have to grapple with in remedying it— 
difficulties which form my reasons for asking 
your Lordships to postpone the Bill on your 
table—difficulties which I shall do a good 
service to the State, by describing them 
in connection with the proposed remedies, 
not as believing them to be insurmountable, 
but as convinced that they must receive a 
calm and deliberate consideration from 
well-informed men, before any plan can be 
safely adopted for meeting the evil, whose 
existence and magnitude all confess. 

The first expedient that presents itself, 
and which is supposed to be so easy as to 
be deemed quite a matter of course, is the 
division of the Chancellor’s office into two 
—-separating his purely judicial duties from 
his functions partly judicial, partly political, 
depriving him of his place in the Court of 
Chancery, confining him to his seat on the 
woolsack, and his duties as Minister of 
Justice. As the bulk of his labours are 
those in Chancery, and the arrear chiefly 
arises there, nothing can be more natural 
than this suggestion. As he is a sole 
Judge in Chancery, and therefore should 
be irremovable like all other Judges, no- 
thing can be more plausible than the plan 
of a permanent Chief Judge in Equity, 
while the Speaker and the Minister, and 
the President of the Judicial Committee, 
continue removable—I say nothing of the 
anomaly of having a Chancellor minus the 
Court of Chancery—a Chancellor to sit 
every where but in his own Court—a Chan- 
cellor admitted to judge in the Lords and 
in the Privy Council, but expelled from the 
Court of Chancery—for all this I should 
not value at a rush, were there not more 
substantial difficulties in my way. But 
such unhappily there are, well known to 
Chancery men, easily apprehended by all 
the profession, and which I hope to make 
also comprehensible by your Lordships. 
There must be an appeal within the Court 
of Chancery. At present the appeal is 
from the Rolls and from the Vice-Chancel- 
lors to the Chancellor; from him to this 
House. I say an appeal from these Equity 
Judges there must be. No one can have 
a greater respect than I have, in common 
with all the profession, for the Master of 
the Rolls—his great learning and long ex- 
perience—for the profound knowledge and 
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practical ability of the Vice-Chancellor of 
England—for the talents, assiduity, and 
learning of the Vice-Chancellors Knight 
Bruce and Wigram—and the integrity of 
all these eminent Judges stands wholly un. 
impeached and unsuspected. But no Judge, 
whatever be his accomplishments or his in. 
dustry, can be safely trusted without the 
control of superintendence, to stimulate if 
tardy, to curb if hasty, to correct if mis. 
taken. An appeal then there must be, 
were it only that each may sit and judge 
with the knowledge that his decisions are 
subject to review elsewhere. Nor can this 
appeal be to your Lordships’ House direct, 
because many causes will not bear the 
labour, the expense, and the delay of this 
resort to the highest Court. Then motions 
often raise most important questions, and 
interlocutory orders made upon motions, 
regulate the course, and may determine 
the fate of the most important causes. 
Yet, though by law an appeal lies to this 
House on every interlocutory order, as well 
as final decree, I have hardly the recollee- 
tion of above one or two motions, brought 
here by appeal in the last 30 years. Num- 
berless motions are constantly disposed of 
with great forensic contention by the four 
inferior Judges in Equity, often being on 
mere points of practice, but important 
points, as I have shown. It is necessary 
that there should be a superintending 
power over the Judges who deal with and 
decide upon them. Hitherto appeal mo- 
tions have come before the Great Officer 
at the head of the Law, first of all Judges, 
as well as first of Equity Judges, and 
clothed with the respect which distinguish- 
ed eminence in various kinds is fitted to 
command. Such an appeal involves no 
inconsistency or absurdity—it is not from 
a Judge to his equal or co-ordinate, but to 
his superior. From one Vice-Chancellor 
to another—every one at once perceives an 
appeal would be preposterous : still more 
from the Master of the Rolls to a Vice 
Chancellor. Then so would an appeal be 
from the Judges to the new Chief Judge 
in Equity, whom it is proposed to create; 
for it is quite manifest that this new Judge 
will be only a kind of Vice-Chancellor—a 
Vice-Chancellor whose higher salary will 
not more than make up for his lower anti- 
quity. Nay, certainly, he will stand in 
lesser estimation than an ancient officer 
who sits at the Rolls. 

To meet this obvious difficulty, it has 
been proposed to have the Court of Ap 
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in Chancery composed in each case of 
three Judges, from whose decisions the 
appeal does not come, preserving the ana- 
logy of the Common Law, which gives to 
the Judges of the two Courts jurisdiction 
in writs of error from the third; so that 
the Common Pleas and Exchequer decide 
in error from the King’s Bench, and the 
King’s Bench and Common Pleas in error 
from the Exchequer. But then see the 
other difficulty to which this apparently 
plausible scheme leads. The experience 
of the last five-and-thirty years shows that 
there are always appeals in Chancery fully 
to occupy one Court. Since the Vice- 
Chancellor was created in 1813, as Sir 
Samuel Romilly foretold, the Chancellor 
became a mere Judge of Appeal. I had 
full experience of this in the four years of 
my office—exactly four years—for I took 
the Great Seal on the 22nd of November, 
1830, and quitted it November 22nd, 1834. 
I heard no more than some eleven or 
twelve original causes, the rest were ap- 
peals. Many motions I heard no doubt, 
but chiefly appeal motions. There is, 
therefore, quite appeal business enough for 
one Court, especially since the creation of 
two new Vice-Chancellors. Thus the new 
Chief, sitting with two or three of the in- 
ferior Judges, would form a Court of Ap- 
peal all the year round; or, in other words, 
all the Courts but one would be closed 
against original causes; and the Great 
Seal would be permanently in Commission 
—an arrangement which would at once 
create an arrear far greater than ever en- 
encumbered the Court in the worst of 
times, 

This difficulty throws us back on the 
House of Lords; but no prospect of relief 
from its appellate jurisdiction can be 
afforded, even if expense were out of the 
question, because the Appeal Court must 
be constantly sitting, at least for motions, 
and your Lordships only sit half the year. 
It has indeed sometimes been proposed to 
sit for judicial business during the Parlia- 
mentary vacation. But to this there are 
the greatest objections. If the House is 
sitting at all, though only for causes, how 
can you prevent any person having privi- 
lege of Peerage from interfering with 
questions and motions upon seeing the 
Chancellor in his place? And if a statutory 
prohibition of all business, except judicial, 
1s enacted, it is plain that a very awkward 
division is, for the first time, made of the 
House’s functions, and it can hardly any 
more be said, either that the Lords are 
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Judges indiscriminately, or that an Appeal 
lies in Parliament. An arrangement of 
this kind seems very much akin to a tran- 
sition from our present constitution to a 
new and untried one; if it be not in itself 
an abdication of our judicial functions. 
However, I would by no means be under- 
stood to give a final and positive opinion, 
even on this part of the question. I avoid 
above all things speaking dogmatically. It 
is my purpose to express the difficulty, and 
suggest the doubts which experience and 
reflection have pointed out to myself and 
others. My noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Lyndhurst) now absent from, I re- 
joice in common with your Lordships to 
think, a temporary indisposition, has fully 
gone into all these questions with me; and 
our last conference upon them was aided 
by a most learned and able Common Law 
Judge, who had formerly exercised equi- 
table jurisdiction. We felt the pressure 
of the difficulty; we did not wholly despair 
of being able, by apt provisions, to over- 
come it; we were only quite assured of 
one thing, that further inquiry and fuller 
discussion were absolutely necessary be- 
fore a plan could safely, or, in any man- 
ner of way, usefully be framed and 
adopted. 

But suppose this difficulty overcome, 
and by a satisfactory arrangement: I 
proceed now to one of a more general na- 
ture, and the extent of which, in all its re- 
lations, has formed the chief cause of 
postponing further proceedings for the pre- 
sent. The question which now occupies 
us is of a general nature, affecting not 
only the whole equitable jurisdiction, but 
the whole judicial system, the whole law, 
and the constitution itself of our mixed 
Government. 

First, to sustain our judicial system, 
and to seeure the due administration of 
justice, it is necessary that great powers, 
great learning, capacity and integrity on 
the Bench, should be met by eminent 
talents and accomplishments at the Bar. 
If the judge is the dispenser of justice, 
the advocate is its minister. And from 
among the practitioners at the Bar must 
the Judges themselves be selected. Now, 
if anything is more clear in our sys- 
tem than another, it is this — that the 
character of the profession at large is 
bound up with the dignity of the Great 
Seal, its powers, its privileges, its splen- 
dour—but, above all, the high char- 
acter, the professional eminence, the tran- 


scendent qualities of him who holds it. If 
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you do anything to lower that dignity, to 
obscure that lustre, you remove from the 
eye of the profession the great prize, the 
sight of which in prospect, remote and 
precarious though it be, quickens and in- 
vigorates every man who wears the advo- 
cate’s robe —every one who toils in the 
humble walk of the profession, the special 
pleader, the equity draftsman, the students 
who labour at their desks, the youths not 
yet admitted to share that toil; you veil 
from their eyes that lofty and dazzling 
summit, the view of which sweetens their 
daily and nightly toil, consoling them under 
all privations, cheering them in the disap- 
pointments to which our profession is pecu- 
liarly exposed. No longer do those labo- 
rious and deserving men proudly exult in 
feeling that they belong to a body from 
whom must be chosen, not only the ordi- 
nary Judges, but the supreme of all, the 
Lord High Chancellor, endowed with title, 
fortified with power, exalted by rank, 
strengthened with emolument, ‘‘ by merit 
raised to that good eminence,’’ because 
called to the discharge of duties which only 
the able and the learned can perform. The 
character of the profession is lowered with 
that of its chief; the body from which all 
the other Judges are chosen is deteriorated 
in quality; these Judges are lessened in 
estimation with the exalted functionary 
who stands at their head, whose fiat plant- 
ed them on the bench, and whose name 
protects and sustains them. These Judges 
shine much by their own lustre, but much 
also by the splendour of their great chief, 
which they share while they reflect. It is 
a vain and empty error which they commit 
who talk of the useless splendour and ex- 
pensive dignity of the Great Seal. I am 
here using no romantic fanciful language, 
when I describe the vast practical impor- 
tance of its being clothed with the utmost 
splendour which exalted station and emi- 
nent merit can invest it withal. Itis a 
matter of constant and actual experience 
that the whole profession of the law, as well 
Bench as Bar, is affected by the splendour 
and qualifications of its chief. But then 
both must combine, both personal merit 
and political attributes; individual emi- 
nence and official supremacy. It may be 
hoped, that by retaining great income, 
high station and ample power, the office of 
Chancellor, though stript of its judicial 
functions, will still hold out a dazzling prize 
to the legal body. That is not sufticient; 
if it no longer is held by truly worthy men, 
if it is either beatowed upon party zeal 
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and subserviency, or upon mediocrity fa. 
voured by personal connexion with the dis- 
tributors of favour—the name may remain 
—the substance is gone. The Great Seal 
may glitter, but it becomes a bauble. That 
which men revered, because a Bacon, 9 
Nottingham, a Hardwick, an Eldon, had 
once held it, they will no longer observe 
with respect in the hands of a race, sue. 
eessors of Shaftesbury. They had been 
wont to fix their eyes on the great men 
themselves, at least as much as on their 
names and their robes. They will turn 
away from the externals of the office when 
no longer sustained by internal merit and 
enduring renown. 

This it is that makes me hesitate to 
sever the Lord Chancellor from his proper 
functions and expel him from Chancery. I 
can no longer see any security against 
party zeal, or favoured mediocrity clutch- 
ing the Great Seal. While no one can 
hold it without sitting continually in open 
court, alone and unassisted, to answer 
whatever motion may he made, often with- 
out the security of having both parties be- 
fore him, in the face of an able, astute, 
jealous Bar, without time for consultation, 
without the possibility of applying in any 
quarter for help; while he must in like 
manner, though less suddenly, dispose 
alone of the most difficult cases, whether 
original causes or appeals; we have a rea- 
sonable security against any one venturing 
to seize the great prize by climbing to this 
perilous height, if he feels that he is likely 
to expose his incapacity, and be tumbled 
headlong by public scorn; but we have a 
perfect security against any Government 
consenting to elevate such an one, though 
his own blind presumption should tempt 
him to run the risk. Hitherto we have 
never seen any such promotion of known 
incapacity, and very rarely indeed, per- 
haps not above once in a couple of cen- 
turies, mediocrity, whether personal or pro- 
fessional, thrust into the place consecrated 
toeminent merit. But how will it be with 
the place of Chancellor stripped of equi- 
table jurisdiction? I see nothing so very 
appalling in the Speakership of this House 
as would necessarily deter ambitious me- 
diocrity from climbing or crawling to the 
woolsack. Different, far different from the 
functions I have feebly pourtrayed—fune- 
tions that may stagger the boldest as- 
pirants to office—are the judicial duties 
that devolve upon your President. He 
can never by any possibility have to dis- 
pose of any matter which has not been 
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long before him, and with full materials 
for deciding it. Every cause has been 
printed in all its details, with all the argu- 
ments of counsel on either side, the cases 
relied on, and the opinions and reasonings 
of the Judges who have decided in the court 
below. All this has been in his hands for 
many weeks, generally many months. 
And in any case of the least difficulty 
he may have the assistance of the Com- 
mon Law Judges (it is now proposed to 
give him also the aid of the Equity 
Judges) who not only fully inform him, 
but relieve him from the whole respon- 
sibility of the ultimate decision. It 
plainly requires very little of the courage 
which vaulting ambition is proverbially 
endued withal, to covet so safe an eleva- 
tio—a position as little attended with 
hazard as it is greatly clothed with power- 
ful attractions; it requires also but little 
firmness of purpose in a Minister thus to 
elevate his adherent, at once repaying ser- 
vility with promotion, and securing the ad- 
vantages of patronage for his other tools. 
But the Chancellor is, by Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s judicious suggestion, ea officio to 
preside in the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. I can assert that this will 
make no material difference in the ques- 
tion, and in no degree get rid of the diffi- 
culty which meets us in such formidable 
shape. By the rule which I originally 
laid down, when I founded that most im- 
portant and useful Court, the course pur- 
sued is this: the four Judges take the 
causes in rotation, turn and turn about. 
All four thus work equally; for each as- 
sists, to the best of his ability, the one who 
is in his turn: but each in his turn pre- 
pares and gives the judgment which is 
written, according to a wholesome practice 
which I introduced also into the Court of 
Chancery and this House sitting in Ap- 
peals. The judgment is then revised by 
the other three; and so it is, when pro- 
nounced, the judgment with the reasons of 
all four. It needs hardly be observed that 
this course, though it is highly beneficial 
to the administration of justice by secur- 
ing the fullest consideration of each parti- 
cular in every case, a thing the most es- 
sential in a tribunal of the last resort, 
whose decision can only be altered by an 
Act of the Legislature, yet is calculated 
to remove all peculiar weight from the 
presiding Judge’s shoulders, and to leave 
him with no greater individual responsi- 
bility than any one of his brethren. Hence 
Tam, I fear, too well warranted in the ap- 
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prehension that the newly endowed and 
commissioned Chancellor will have no ma- 
terial addition made to the difficulties of 
his position, the responsibility under which 
he is laid, the anxiety which he may feel 
on undertaking the office, by his Privy 
Council duties; and that he is still left in 
a very different situation in all these mate- 
rial respects from his present position of 
first Equity Judge presiding in the High 
Court of Chancery, as well as Chief Judge 
of Appeal, in this House. I dread the ef- 
fects of this change, then, in lessening the 
security both that inferior men will fear to 
take the Great Seal, and that Ministers 
will fear so to bestow its great privileges. 
I look with much anxiety to the probable 
result that a very different succession of 
Chancellors will be found to bear the name 
of the high functionary illustrated by the 
great men who have presided over the law, 
aye, and over the Lords—a succession of 
Chancellors whose principal claim to the 
remembrance of after ages may be the 
office they held, peradventure, degraded 
by coming into comparison with their re- 
nowned predecessors. 

Aye, and the Lords! For it well be- 
comes you, my Lords, to give this topic 
your best attention. It is not merely the 
law and its practitioners that are deeply 
interested in the question. Tua res agitur, 
I say to this House. Whatever lowers the 
high judicial officer of whom we are speak- 
ing, lowers the Lords’ House of Parlia- 
ment in the most important of all its high 
functions. Let it not be supposed that I 
am romancing or declaiming—indulging in 
fanciful speculations, or in empty or un- 
profitable talk—when I express my appre- 
hension of anything that can lower your 
estimation in the country, or your autho- 
rity in the Constitution as the Supreme 
Judicature of this realm. On your judicial 
character mainly rests that estimation and 
that authority. Strip the House of its ju- 
dicial attributes, you endanger its very ex- 
istence. Judicature is to the Lords as im- 
portant as money to the Commons. Strip 
either of their peculiar attributes, and the 
virtue has departed from it. But I protest 
I rather think the loss of those functions 
altogether is less to be dreaded than the 
lowering of the capacity worthily to per- 
form them. If you are converted into an 
inferior Court of Justice, no longer looked 
up to with awful reverence, no longer de- 
claring the law of the land with the univer- 
sal acceptance of the people, you become 
worse than a blank—you may be a blot on 
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the Constitution—instead of that venerable 
body, its strength and its ornament, in re- 
spect for which I have grown old, and of 
which I am proud to be a Member. 

These considerations it was that induced 
me, with the concurrence of my Colleagues, 
to make a material addition in 1834 to the 
measure of the preceding year. The Chan- 
cellor was to be the Chief Judge of Appeal 
in Chancery, sitting with one other Judge 
and a Baron of the Exchequer, then a 
Court of Equity, which it afterwards 
ceased to be. But there was this unan- 
swerable objection to that arrangement— 
it got rid of one difficulty in a certain 
degree, not entirely; it gave the Chancel- 
lor more duties to perform, and prevented 
his entire separation from his proper Court. 
But then in proportion as it effected this, 
it lessened the value of the change; for it 
failed to relieve the Chancellor, whose 
overburthened state is the very ground of 
all our attempts to new-model his office. 
The Court of Appeal in Chancery would 
have as much labour cast upon it as the 
single Judge now has cast upon him; and 
you would thus lessen his industrial respon- 
sibility, while you left him with the same 
amount of labour to undergo. I think, 
therefore, that the answer to the objections 
which press us is not to be found in this 
direction. 

All the considerations to which I have 
adverted, will, I hope, indeed I am sure, 
meet with the attention their importance 
so well deserves in the proper quarter, 
both from your Lordships and from the 
Government. My noble and most esteem- 
ed Friend at the head of the Government 
has announced elsewhere that the subject 
now occupies its attention; and the mo- 
ment for the inquiry is most opportune. 
The Great Seal is to be put in Commis- 
sion. This will give ample time fully to 
discuss all the measures which learned 
and experienced men can propound for 
remedying the evils complained of. They 
are exceedingly ignorant of the subject 
who object to this Commission, and depre- 
cate it even as a temporary measure—for 
temporary, of course, it only canbe. The 
judicial force in Chancery is so greatly in- 
creased since 1835, when the last Com- 
mission continued for nine months, that no 
material inconvenience can now compara- 
tively be experienced. In fact, the erea- 
tion of two Vice-Chancellors in 1842 makes 


a Commission of which two Equity Judges | 


form part, exactly the same thing as the 
Court of Chancery without any Commission 





before that year. There are always three 
Courts of Equity sitting, only instead of 
one of them being under a single Judge, it 
is under three. Some practitioners ma 
be injured to the extent of a few hundred 
pounds, by having, in 1850, only the same 
number of courts that they had in 184], 
and fewer than they had in 1849—that is 
really the whole difference, and I am sure 
of that they will never be heard to com. 
plain. Compared with their gains in 184], 
they have no shortcoming by possibility 
to lament. Therefore the Commission 
gives a very favourable opportunity for 
dealing with this most important subject, 
and examining it in all its bearings. The 
great object of our endeavours, the pro- 
blem in jurisprudence to be solved, is, that 
the attributes of the Great Seal may be so 
moulded as to give the requisite relief to 
the officer who holds it, without lessening 
his just importance in the law and in the 
constitution ; above all, without lessening 
our security that he shall be fully adequate 
to the discharge of his duties, including, 
among the most essential of these, his 
functions as Minister of Justice. The dif- 
ficulties which beset this problem, I have 
endeavoured to describe ; and very far in- 
deed from despairing of success, when 
time shall have been taken for the investi- 
gation, I again express my satisfaction at 
finding it in the hands of my friends and 
former colleagues, from whom I expect 4 
diligent care of the matter they have un- 
dertaken, but from whom I also exact a 
very anxious regard to all the difficulties 
of the question. For what I have shown 
in detail, though I am far indeed from 
despairing of success, is abundantly suf- 
ficient to warn against every thing like 
precipitate legislation—that great haste 
which proverbially is nothing like good 
speed. 

Let the long vacation be taken for re- 
flection, and deliberation, and, above all, 
due inquiry. Don’t fancy you can strike 
out at a heat plans of judicial improve- 
ment, which the most practised lawyers of 
the largest and most varied experience, 
find the utmost difficulty in conceiving. 
Dismiss from your minds the vain notion 
that the difficulties don’t exist which their 
well-skilled eyes perceive, obstructing each 
step of their progress ; nor imagine that 
ignorant men, being blind to them, proves 
them easily overleapt. With the excep- 
tion of one learned friend of mine, for- 
merly high in office, whom, by a mere ac- 
cident, I have not been able to consult, 
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have discussed this subject with all the 
Jeading members of the profession, as well 
as my noble Friend already named, and 
other Judges. I well remember the phrase 
of one learned and able person, also once 
a high officer in the law. ‘‘ It would be 
Jess absurd and less presumptuous to think 
of extemporising a Reform Bill than a Bill 
for new modelling the Chancellor’s office.” 
It may be said that the Government can 
throw out a plan, and let it stand over for 
consideration. But I dread this, because 
when once committed, a Government finds 
it difficult to retrace its steps. Take then 
tine; the long vacation approaches ; that 
season is very much fitter for the consider- 
ation of such matters than the hurried 
weeks of an expiring Session—a Session 
peradventure expiring in the throes of a 
Government assailed from many quarters. 
But in the recess, the strife of party has 
ceased ; the noise of debate is still; the 


contentions of this House are over; the | 
| that the greatest benefit will result to the 


hum of the Commons no more fills the ear. 


'?? 


[‘Hear, hear!’’] I protest, my Lords, | 


that I use the expression without the least 
disrespect. Nay, that respectable body 


may well regard it as highly flattering to 
be compared with the most ingenious and 


industrious of insects, which never wastes 
its time in empty noise, but ever perse- 
veres in its work, and allows no minute to 
pass without storing up the valuable pro- 
duce of its labours. Drones there will be 
in the best regulated hive; a wasp or two 
may find its way into the abode of work 
and of sweets ; but profitable labour un- 
disturbed by strife is the characteristic of 
that seene—and the word which escaped 
me betokened not only respect but a dis- 
position to somewhat hyperbolic eulogy. 
In the recess, then, when all is still in the 
House, when the business of office is re- 
laxed, the din of the courts, the strepitus 
jori is heard no more, and the agitators of 
the popular assembly cease to trouble, 
when their ordinary occupations do not 
press on Ministers to absorb, or the claims 
of their suitors to distract their attention, 
let my noble Friends prosecute their in- 
quiries, 

Another reason suggests itself to show 
that the delay is accompanied with no real 


loss of time ; but I reserve the mention of | 


it until I add a word on what seems to me 
the proper course of investigation. For I 
don’t wish to deal in generals; I have 
stated in full detail the difficulty, and I 
Will now suggest what appears to me the 
fit and the safe way of endeavouring to van- 
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quish it. The course which I shall pro- 
pose is plain and simple, yet I hesitate to 
propound it, lest, coming from me, my 
noble Friends opposite should have jealous 
scruples about adopting it. However, I 
will state my proposal. Let a Commission 
be entrused with the important inquiry— 
well composed of three, or not more than 
five competent persons, not being Judges 
of any court. Let them examine all the 
heads of the Courts of Equity, both at pre- 
sent presiding there and those retired from 
the bench, all the Masters in Chancery, 
the other officers of the Court, the chief 
practitioners at the Bar, and the respect- 
able Solicitors, a body deserving of all praise 
from me who know their valuable aid to 
the cause of law amendment—for they are 
my useful and disinterested coadjutors. 
From the examination of all these persons, 
from discussing with them the various plans 
propounded, and from receiving their sug- 
gestions, I entertain very sanguine hopes 


question, and that a body of information 
will be collected, on which the Government 
may safely proceed to ground their mea- 
sures. Even if it should—which God for- 
bid !—be found that the evils complained of 
unhappily admit of no safe and effectual 
remedy, at least we shall have the satisfac- 
tion of reflecting that all means have been 
fully and honestly tried, and that the causes 
of our failure have been fully explained. 
Let then my noble Friends pursue this safe 
and rational plan, and not be borne away 
by ignorant clamour, by the impatience of 
thoughtless and uninformed men, rashly 
and presumptuously to devise schemes that 
will not bear the test of examination by a 
learned and practised eye. To yield to 
the pressure from without—never a very 
creditable course—is absolutely fatal on a 
subject like this, which only experienced 
men can even pretend to understand. 

I have said that the delay will occasion 
no real loss of time, because of a consider- 
ation of which I postponed the mention 
till I had stated my plan. Even if all 
were ready before the Session closed, and 
if a measure had received the sanction of 
Parliament, ample time must be given for 
selecting the men to whom you may safely 
entrust the working of the new scheme. 
It may be, that the profession does not at 
present furnish them—above all, the great 
ofticer who is to come in the Chancellor’s 
place. But at all events, great delibera- 
tion will be required to make the choice. 
For of this you may be well assured, that 
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suppose two new functionaries are to divide 
between them the duties of the Great Seal, 
the success of the plan, aye, the whole 
success of it, will depend upon the first 
choice. Men must be pitched upon who 
unite in their favour, to the greatest de- 
gree possible in the present state of the 
profession, the approving voices of their 
brethren, and the respect of the country. 
Woe to the Government, if yielding to the 
clamours of party zeal or subserviency, or 
even to the feelings of personal attach- 
ment, still more of private connexion, they 
select for either place, but above all for the 
highest, any whose known and acknow- 
ledged station at the Bar, as testified by 
the confidence of numerous clients, whose 
capacity and learning by all confessed, and 
above everything whose untarnished purity 
of character are not such as to make every 
voice join in approval as soon as their 
names are pronounced. Yes, woe to the 
Government! but also to the new measure 
—for assuredly such a choice, be it rash 
and careless, or be it the dictate of impure 
motives, will be the utter destruction of 
the plan. Pressed on all sides by the cur- 
rent of strong prejudices adverse to every 
change, labouring in the cloud of public 
suspicion, buffeted by the gales of profes- 
sional discontent—on the rock of which I 
have now made bold to warn you, it is 
absolutely certain to make a total ship- 
wreck. 

Before I close my observations, I must 
advert to one point, which I omitted when 
speaking of our Appellate Jurisdiction in 
this place. Friends, in whose judgment I 
repose much confidence, are anxious that I 
should broach before your Lordships the 
notion, once a favourite with Lord Eldon, 
of giving you in your judicial capacity the 
aid of a Scotch Judge—whether taken 
from the Courts of Scotland, or appointed 
permanently as your assessor on cases 
from that part of the island. It certainly 
is an anomaly of our system, that in the 
great majority of instances those cases are 
decided by men not of the Scottish Bar. 
In justice, however, to this House, I must 
add that some of the most important deci- 
sions ever given here were upon points of 
purely Seotch Law, the law of real pro- 
perty—and reversing the judgments below. 
One of them was Lord Mansfield’s, another 
Lord Eldon’s, the third my own; and it is 
right to observe that however dissatistied 
at first, the Scotch Bar and the Bench ul- 
timately confessed that we were in the 
right, and had restored the Scotch Law to 
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its real and original position by our reyer- 
sals. However, I cannot deny that there 
may be cases in which we, sitting here 
upon the law of a Foreign country, are apt 
to hesitate before we reverse, and that 
sometimes we affirm when we ought not, 
One instance I know of, where a very large 
sum was awarded to the wrong party, as | 
always thought, and as I had distinctly 
stated the Session before, in contemplation 
of the pending appeal—awarded differently 
from what it would have been had I assisted 
—and awarded (as I told the Scotch Judges 
afterwards, in discussing the subject), be. 
cause in my absence my noble Friend, not 
bred to the Scotch bar, had been too slow 
to interfere with a decision on a purely 
Scotch Law point. There is therefore 
some reason for the complaint. We may 
say that the Scotch Appellate Jurisdiction 
works better than might be expected; that 
the want of aid from Scotland produces 
less mischief than might be supposed— 
but this is a moderate justification of the 
defect. I remember Lord Lyndhurt say- 
ing that he found the absurd mode of tak- 
ing evidence in Chancery practically far 
less inconvenient than could be expected— 
the mode of putting questions one after 
another to a witness in utter ignorance of 
his answer to the preceding ones. But 
when I asked if therefore he approved of 
this absurdity, he only said it got out more 
of the truth than might be supposed—in 
other words, that it was not quite as bad 
as it looked. This is a poor defence or 
even palliation. But I am ready to admit, 
as I always was in Lord Eldon’s time, that 
serious objections exist to the appointment 
of a permanent Scotch Law asessor. One 
is, that the judgments given by us who are 
not Scotch lawyers, would always be sup- 
posed our assessor’s judgments, not our 
own—an objection to which our consulta- 
tion of the English Judges is not exposed. 
However, this, as all other matters, may 
well be examined by the Commission, which 
I hope and trust will be issued. 

Then the Order of the Day for the se- 
cond reading was discharged. 


AUSTRALIAN COLONIES GOVERNMENT 
BILL. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
again in Committee, read. 

House in Committee. 

Clauses 26 to 29 agreed to. 

On Clause 30, which provides for the 
establishment of a gencral assembly of the 
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delegates from the different colonies in- 
cluded in the Bill. 

Lorpv STANLEY said: My Lords, this 
clause involves a principle which, to say 
the least, requires grave consideration. 
The noble Earl, as far as I know, as yet, 
has given no reason for the course to be 
pursued in this wholly new system of colo- 
nial government, and, in the absence of 
any such reason on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, I confess that I am 
at a loss to understand why so extensive 
an innovation is to be introduced. It may 
be certainly true, with regard to the va- 
rious colonies, that in the great continent 
of New South Wales and the adjoining 
island of Van Diemen’s Land, as there are 
with regard to the North American colo- 
nies, and also with regard to the West 
Indian colonies, there are several subjects 
of common interest, and in which it would 
be desirable that these colonies should 
have an opportunity of coming to a com- 
mon understanding. But, undoubtedly, 
on the other hand, there will be subjects 
in which the interests of these different 
colonies will be widely different and sepa- 
rate, and whose interests the legislative 
assembly, constituted as the noble Earl 


now proposes to constitute it, may alto- 
gether overbear; and they may have in- 
flicted upon them, thereby, a system wholly 
discordant from their wishes, and wholly 


opposed to their interests. I will take the 
liberty of reminding your Lordships that 
these colonies, immediately adjoining each 
other, oceupy a territory no less than the 
whole expanse of Europe, and have dis- 
tricts as widely apart, climates as distinct, 
products as varied, and employments as 
different, as in any two countries upon the 
continent of Europe. Now, my Lords, 
here we are to have introduced into these 
colonies a supreme legislative assembly, 
the limits of whose power cannot be de- 
fined by this Bill, but which is to override 
the separate legislation of all these sepa- 
rate colonies, and that without any appli- 
cation from these colonies for the introduc- 
tion of such a system. Such a proposal 
appears to me to be a most rash and peril- 
ous innovation in legislation. And, my 
Lords, the mode in which the experiment 
is to be carried out, is, I think, not less 
objectionable than the experiment itself. 
For it is proposed that when two or more 
of these colonies, even the most insignifi- 
cant, shall signify to their Legislative Coun- 
cils their desire to have a federal assembly 
constituted, it shall then be lawful for Her 
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Majesty to constitute such federal assem. 
bly; and I beg your Lordships to observe 
that you do not by this alone give power 
to Her Majesty to establish such a general 
assembly, but you also usurp the functions 
of Parliament, as far as the constitutional 
character of this general assembly is con- 
cerned. The Bill provides that the mem- 
bers of the said assembly shall be elected, 
and all laws to be made and enacted by 
such general assembly — 

* shall be so made and enacted, and the busi- 
ness thereof conducted in such manner and form, 
and be subject to such various conditions, as Her 
Majesty by Order in Council shall direct; and 
such general assembly shall consist of the Go- 
vernor General and the House of Delegates; and 
such House of Delegates shall consist of such 
members, &ec.” 

The whole constitution, therefore, of this 
legislative assembly—the whole manner in 
which it is to be constituted—is not to be 
settled by Parliament upon a knowledge of 
the facts, but prospectively to be delegated 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonial 
Department for the time being, who shall 
have absolute authority, by Order in Coun- 
cil, to constitute a most important legisla- 
tive body in the colonies. Well, but then 
you say you reserve the power to that le- 
gislature, after it has been so constituted, 
to alter itself. Now, I must say, I think 
this is a most objectionable mode of pro- 
ceeding. My Lords, have not some of the 
colonies protested against it? Have not 
some of them assured us that such a sys- 
tem would have a most mischievous and 
dangerous effect? Well, then, you say 
they are not compelled to agree to it. No, 
it is true they are not; but you may have 
three or four of these colonies calling for 
a federal league, and the necessary conse- 
quence will be, that the remaining colonies 
will find themselves drawn into that league, 
even against their will, and contrary to 
their true interests. But you appeal to 
the practice of the United States as a pre- 
cedent in this matter. But the constitu- 
tion of the legislatures of these States is 
wholly different from that now proposed. 
The truth is that this is an entirely novel 
and an untried system of government. 
Now, I want to know on what principle 
the delegates to this assembly are to be 
elected? The Bill declares that each co- 
lony shall appoint, in the first place, four 
delegates, and then for every 20,000 in- 
habitants there shall be an additional 
member. Why, my Lords, the conse- 
quence of that will be, that the influence 
and authority of a great colony will be 
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overbalanced by the smaller colonies. For 
example, the colony of New South Wales 
will return four representatives in the first 
place as a separate colony, and in respect 
of its population of 220,000 it will return 
eleven; that is to say, fifteen in all. Well, 
there is another State which has only 
20,000, and it, in consequence, will return 
five representatives. Then suppose there 
is another colony which has only 20,000 
inhabitants—it will return five members 
also. Thus two colonies with an aggre- 
gate population of 40,000 only will return, 
as nearly as possible, as many representa- 
tives as the whole of New South Wales, 
with a population of 220,000. Now, my 
Lords, I do not see why such a system has 
been adopted. But, my Lords, it is not to 
the details of the plan that I object. What 
I object to is this—that, without knowing 
what may be the necessary extent of the 
counsels of this body, without attempting 
to define the limits of its authority, Parlia- 
ment is asked blindly to commit itself into 
the hands of the Government in this matter, 
to enable any future Government by an 
Order in Council to deal with a most im- 
portant question. Your Lordships are 


asked to walk upon wholly untrodden 


ground, without the least experience to 
guide you. As far as the experience of all 
nations and of all ages has gone, that ex- 
perience is against the proposal of the Go- 
vernment. If the colonies think that their 
common good requires that they should 
have some common bedy to superintend 
their affairs, then let them make applica- 
tion for that which they know they want. 
Now, let us look what the noble Earl pro- 
poses todo. He says he shall not prevent 
the legislatures of the different colonies 
from legislating upon their own affairs. 
But he proposes that this supreme legis- 
lature shall step in and override the legis- 
tion of separate colonies. What are the 
attributes of this legislative body? If an 
appeal is attempted to be made from the 
overriding decision of that body to Her 
Majesty in Council, there must necessarily 
be a delay of two years and great expense. 
Now, I must say that this appears to me 
a plan altogether impracticable, unwar- 
ranted by experience, and, as far as our 
knowledge extends, not desired by the co- 
lonies themselves. I think, then, that I 
am justified in calling upon Her Majes- 
ty’s Government to reconsider their pro- 
position—to reconsider whether it is ne- 
cessary, even for their own purposes, to 
press for the adoption of this clause with- 
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out further information—without further 
knowledge of the wishes of the colonies— 
without farther experience as to the neces. 
sity of the case; and without intending to 
trouble your Lordships at greater length, 
having very shortly stated those grounds 
upon which I think this plan is objection. 
able in the first place, and wholly unneces- 
sary in the next place, I shall venture to 
submit to your Lordships the propriety of 
expunging the 30th clause and the follow- 
ing clauses dependent thereon. I do not 
at present propose to include the 35th 
clause, because that is a wholly different 
question. I wish at present merely to re- 
serve to each of these colonies in the Aus- 
tralian group, as in the West Indian group, 
and as in the North American group, inde- 
pendent and separate legislatures, and to 
leave the establishment of any superintend- 
ing authority to some future Parliament, 
which shall have a full knowledge of the 
facts and information as to the steps which 
the colonies themselves desire to be taken 
on this subject. My Lords, I move that 
the 30th clause, and those which have rela- 
tion to the constitution of the general as- 
sembly, be expunged. 

Eart GREY trusted that the House 
would not adopt this Amendment. These 
clauses were proposed under a conviction 
that there were common interests upon 
certain subjects among these different co- 
lonies which would require almost immedi- 
ately to be considered by some common 
authority. For instance, an Act had just 
come home from New South Wales, by 
which, following the example of this coun- 
try, a uniform low rate of postage—2d. or 
3d. he believed —would be established over 
the whole of that colony; in the absence of 
any common authority, this would lead to 
embarrassing questions between New South 
Wales and Victoria, if there was any divi- 
sion upon the subject. The same remark 
would apply to an Act which New South 
Wales had passed, granting a sum of 
money for the encouragement of steam 
navigation; and, unless there could be 
some delegation from the different legis- 
latures in order to the discussion of mat- 
ters of this kind, and if every thing was to 
be done by correspondence, a settlement 
of such affairs would be almost imprac- 
ticable. He was, therefore, fully per- 
suaded that nothing could tend more to the 
advantage of those colonies than the estab- 
lishment of such a general body as that 
proposed by the Bill. In the West Indies 
formerly there existed a general legislature 
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for the Leeward Islands; and its re-estab- 
lishment was highly desirable, but it had 
been prevented by circumstances. There 
was another object which made some ge- 
neral authority desirable, namely, the 
constitution of a court of appeal, there 
being no effective appeal except to the 
Judicial Committee here; and the expense 
and delay of a reference here in every case, 
had frequently been matter of complaint. 
Now, a single colony could hardly consti- 
tute an effective court of appeal; but if the 
colonies were joined together, so as to have 
some common authority, there would pro- 
bably be no difficulty in establishing a sys- 
tem by which the chief justices of all 
should meet together and constitute a 
court of appeal for the whole, in the man- 
ner often proposed in reference to the 
West Indies, where, however, there was 
no mode of bringing the colonies together 
upon the matter. It would be observed 
that the general assembly was only to act 
for those colonies that desired it. He 
(Earl Grey) thought it probable that, in 
the first instance, it would act only for 
New South Wales and Victoria, which 
would have, in many respects, such inti- 
mate relations; in order to maintain a 


common tariff and the existing facilities of 
intercourse arising from the absence of in- 
tercolonial customs duties, it was probable 
that these two colonies might create some 


authority of this kind for themselves, It 
was only with certain subjects that this 
general assembly was to deal ; and in con- 
sequence of the discussion the other even- 
ing, he had prepared an Amendment which 
he would move that evening, or on the 
report, if there should be previous notice 
of it, enabling any legislature applying to 
be included in this arrangement to require 
to be included only for certain purposes. 
Thus, with regard to Van Diemen’s Land, 
it was improbable that the people there 
should wish to be included in a customs 
union with the other colonies, being sepa- 
rated by sea, and the productions being 
different ; but, for postage, a court of ap- 
peal, and some other purposes, a union 
would be desirable. The noble Lord ob- 
jected to the wide authority which was to 
be given to Her Majesty’s Government. 

he mere formal regulations as to the 
manner of electing to the general assem- 
bly parties who, in the first instance, would 
probably be little more than commissioners 
from the different legislatures to regulate 
certain matters of common interest, might 
surely be left to the Government for the 
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time being ; certainly, if the noble Lord 
(Lord Stanley) should again succeed to 
the office which he (Earl Grey) at present 
held, much as he differed from the noble 
Lord on many points, he should not have 
the slightest objection to see these regula- 
tions determined by the Government in the 
first instance ; and the moment the new 
assembly should be created, it would be 
empowered to revise and alter the regula- 
tions. With regard to the conflict of au- 
thority, it was scarcely possible to consti- 
tute a system of this kind without some 
danger of that ; the only way of providing 
for it seemed to be, that the general as- 
sembly should decide in the first instance, 
and if they exceeded their power there 
should be a reference to Her Majesty in 
Council, which would be a reference to the 
Judicial Committee. If the general as- 
sembly should hereafter constitute an effec- 
tive court of appeal, questions arising be- 
tween the different colonies might be 
determined on the spot by that court, as 
similar questions were, he believed, decided 
in the United States. The noble Lord 
had objected to the mode in which the 
power was to be divided between the dif- 
ferent colonies. It would be wrong to give 
entirely an equal weight in the united body 
to each province, whatever its population; 
and it would be equally unjust to go by 
mere numbers, in which case New South 
Wales would, for the present, have 
an overwhelming preponderance. In the 
United States the difficulty was met by 
having two houses—one elected in prepor- 
tion to the population; while, to counteract 
the influence thus given, the other cham- 
ber consisted of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives for each State; so that, in the 
senate, the little State of Rhode Island had 
as much weight as the great State of New 
York. In this case, it would be incon- 
venient, from the distance, that a large 
number of persons should be deputed to 
the assembly in the first instance. In ar- 
ranging the general assembly for the Aus- 
tralian colonies, they had endeavoured to 
combine these two principles as far as could 
be done in the case of a single chamber. 
They believed that the body would neces- 
sarily be very small in the first instance, 
and that it was, therefore, not desirable to 
divide it into two chambers; and, accord- 
ingly, with a view of not giving too much 
weight on the one hand to mere population, 
or on the other to the separate provinces, 
however small they might be, they had 
made a rule half way between the two 
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principles, so as to give a certain weight 
to each colony, first, as a separate pro- 
vince, and, secondly, according to its popu- 
lation. In order that their Lordships 
might know the probable numbers that the 
general assembly would receive from each 
colony, he might state that, according to 
the latest accounts, the population of the 
several colonies was as follows: New 
South Wales, when Victoria was taken 
from it, would contain 171,000 inhabit- 
ants, and would, therefore, be entitled to 
four members as a separate colony, and to 
eight members additional for population, 
or twelve members in all. Victoria had 
51,000 inhabitants, and would therefore 
have four members as a separate colony, 
and two for population, or six members in 
all. South Australia had 49,000 inhabit- 
ants, and would also have six members. 
Van Diemen’s Land had a population of 
70,000, and would have seven members; 
so that it was clear that"no colony would 
have an overwhelming influence in the as- 
sembly. Besides, it should be recollected 
that this provision would only come into 
operation at the desire of the local legis- 
latures; it might very likely be limited to 
two or three in the first instance, but his 
firm conviction was, that for certain pur- 
poses some such common authority was 
necessary. Sir C. Fitzroy expressed an 
opinion so long ago as 1846, that this was 
a matter requiring to be considered. It 
was not unprecedented. The noble Lord 
said nothing of the kind had ever been 
heard of before ; but there was a remark- 
able example of a similar institution being 
proposed in the early history of our Ame- 
rican colonies. Long before the American 
war something of the kind had been 
adopted in that country; and Franklin had 
the following passage upon it :— 


“In 1754, war with France being again appre- 
hended, a Congress of Commissioners from the 
different colonies was by an order of the Lords of 
Trade to be assembled at Albany, there to confer 
with the chiefs of the Six Nations, concerning the 
means of defending both their country and ours. 
In our way thither I projected and drew up a 
plan for the union of all the colonies under one 
Government, so far as might be necessary for de- 
fence and other important general purposes. As 
we passed through New York, I had there shown 
my project to Mr. James Alexander and Mr. Ken- 
nedy, two gentlemen of great knowledge in public 
affairs, and, being fortified by their approbation, 
I ventured to lay it before the Congress. It then 
appeared that several of the commissioners had 
formed plans of the same kind. By my plan the 
general government was to be administered by a 
President General, appointed and supported by 
the Crown; and a Grand Council to be chosen 





by the representatives of the people of the seve. 
ral colonies met in their respective assemblies, 
The plan was agreed to in Congress, but the 
assemblies of the provinces did not adopt it, as 
they thought there was too much prerogative in 
it; and in England it was judged to have too 
much of the democratic. The different and con. 
trary reasons of dislike to my plan makes me 
suspect that it was really the true medium, and I 
am still of opinion it would have been happy for 
both sides if it had been adopted. The colonies 
so united would have been sufficiently strong to 
have defended themselves ; there would then have 
been no need of troops from England ; of course 
the subsequent pretext for taxing America, and 
the bloody contest it occasioned, would have been 
avoided.” 


His (Earl Grey’s) firm conviction was, 
that if these clauses were adopted, they 
might not make any extensive or very im 
portant alteration in the first instance, but 
they would be the beginning of a system 
which would swell and develop itself with 
the growing wants of these colonies, and 
tend to bind them into one great nation, 
intimately and closely connected with this, 
and subjects of the British Crown. He 
believed, that if we did not provide, before 
difficulties and disputes. and questions 
arose, some mode of solution, we should 
have infinitely greater difficulty afterwards 
in bringing different parties to concur in 
some arrangement that would be fair to all. 

Lorp WHARNCLIFFE said, that not- 
withstanding his willingness to support the 
noble Earl (Earl Grey) in other parts of 
this Bill, he still thought there was great 
force in the arguments used by the noble 
Lord (Lord Stanley), though the altera- 
tions now made in the Bill had consider- 
ably mitigated the objections he entertain- 
ed to this provision. It was not to be doubt- 
ed that a considerable time must elapse be- 
fore this part of the Bill could be brought 
into operation. He entertained a strong 
objection to such premature legislation as 
the Bill exhibited. Ile saw no reason for 
passing a Bill in 1850 for the regulation 
of points on which it would always be 
competent for the colonists hereafter, when 
the proper time arrived, to make appli- 
cation to the Imperial Government. But, 
besides its being premature, it appeared to 
him that the mode of constituting this as- 
sembly was objectionable in another and 
a very important point of view, inasmuch 
as their Lordships could scarcely know 
from the Bill what the fabric was they 
were about to erect. They were, indeed, 
about to provide that the delegates when 
appointed should proceed according to the 
regulations laid down in the measure; but 
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where was it provided that to these regula- 
tions they should adhere? For so soon 
as they were assembled they might pro- 
ceed to exercise the powers contained in 
the 3lst clause, which provided that it 
should be lawful for the federal assembly 
to supersede or alter the rules, and to in- 
erease or reduce the number of its mem- 
bers. He was well aware the Colonial 
Secretary meant that the federal assembly 
should be elected according to the provi- 
sions of this Act; but yet he (Lord Wharn- 
cliffe) feared, from the manner in which 
the Bill had been drawn up, that their 
Lordships were about to establish, before 
it was needed, an assembly, which so soon 
as it was established would have the power 
of altering its constitution altogether. For 
these reasons he thought it desirable that 
this portion of the Bill should be postponed 
to some future period, when their Lord- 
ships might be better able to judge of the 
sentiments of the colonists on the subject 
than they were at present. 

Eart GRANVILLE understood that 
some noble Lords objected to the measure 
as premature; but he begged to remind 
their Lordships of the topics to which the 
noble Earl (Earl Grey) had alluded — 
the postage question, and differing cus- 
toms duties. He (Earl Granville) thought 
that uniformity in those matters would be 
highly desirable; and to secure this object 
alone proved the necessity for immediate 
legislation. The intention of the clause 
was to give the colonists the option of 
sending delegates to the general assembly. 
With regard to the power given to the 
general assembly by Clause 31, to super- 
sede or alter the rules prescribed concern- 
ing the election of members of the house 
of delegates, and the conduct of the busi- 
ness of the assembly, he thought it would 
be impossible for the assembly to work 
unless it possessed powers of that descrip- 
tion. The noble Lord opposite had on 
this and other occasions strongly objected 
to the proviso that no such law should take 
effect until it had been confirmed by order 
of Her Majesty in Council; but he (Earl 
Granville) considered it advisable to leave 
with Her Majesty the power, acting under 
the advice of Her Ministers, of approving, 
or disallowing, or modifying any changes 
in the colonial constitution which might be 
adopted by the assembly. 

The Eart of HARROWBY thought 
the objects proposed by the creation of a 
federal assembly would be attained as well 
by a meeting of commissioners from each 
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colony; an expedient which, if adopted, 
might remove the objections brought 
against the present plan. 

Eart GREY observed, that Clause 32 
very clearly defined the objects for which 
the assembly were to meet. He thought 
it would be unfair that New South Wales, 
which had three times the population of 
Victoria, should have no more weight than 
the latter colony in the representation. He 
was anxious that the Bill should as far as 
possible guard against local jealousies 
amongst the colonists, because jealousies 
of that nature would prevent any arrange- 
ments being come to whieh had for their 
object the general good. 

Lorp KINNAIRD considered that their 
Lordships had sanctioned a very dangerous 
measure in assenting to that clause of the 
Bill which established only one legislative 
chamber in each of these colonies; for he 
believed that the very first thing the colo- 
nists would do would be to endeavour to 
alter that constitution. He believed the 
object of the colonists would be to get rid 
of the Government nominees; and if they 
succeeded in that object, and applied to 
the Home Government to confirm the new 
constitution, it might be found very diffi- 
cult to refuse their request. He thought 
there would be great danger in passing the 
31st clause, for it would virtually give the 
whole control of the government of the 
colonies to the Colonial Secretary for the 
time being. He believed that few of their 
Lordships entertained more liberal opinions 
than he did; but he had some fear of de- 
mocracy, and especially when he consider- 
ed the source from which the population of 
many of the Australian colonies had 
sprung. He feared that if this Bill pass- 
ed, some of their Lordships might live to 
rue the day when they had given power to 
a convict population—for that was the 
character of the population in some of these 
colonies—to form constitutions according 
to their own views. He hoped, however, 
that his fears on this head might be 
groundless, not only for the sake of this 
country and of our colonial empire, but 
for the credit of the noble Earl at the head 
of the Colonial Office, whom he consider- 
ed, from his comprehensive views, as a 
statesman peculiarly fitted for the present 
day; and he should regret that the name 
of that noble Earl should be coupled with 
any measures relating to the colonies which 
proved unsuccessful, The noble Earl had, 
in his opinion, effected a great improve- 
ment in the Bill by the alteration he had 
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made in the franchise; and he thought the 
measure would not be damaged if the noble 
Earl would consent to postpone these 
clauses, if not to omit them altogether. 

Loxp LYTTELTON supported the 
Amendment, and contended that the pro- 
posal for a federal assembly was contrary 
to the feelings of the colonists. They were 
evidently unripe for the creation of such a 
body. But it was said the creation of a 
federal assembly was merely permissive. 
This was by no means clear on the face of 
the Bill; but whether that were so or not, 
he contended that, in the circumstances of 
the Australian Colonies, an assembly of 
such a nature could not work well. He 
advised their Lordships to wait until there 
was a necessity for a federal assembly be- 
fore they consented to its creation; let 
them wait until the colonists themselves 
said they wanted it—until they said they 
could not meet the case by voluntary dele- 
gation. 

On Question, 

Their Lordships divided :—Contents 23; 
Non-Contents 22: Majority 1. 


List of the Contents. 
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Clause agreed to. 

Eart GREY stated, that he intended, 
on the report being brought up, to move 
the addition of a proviso to the clause, en- 
acting that when the Legislative Councils 
of any Colonies in their address for the 
establishment of a General Assembly de- 
sired that certain subjects, so far as these 
Colonies were concerned, should be ex- 
cepted from the decision of that Assembly, 
the General Assembly should not have 
power to make laws on such subjects af- 
fecting those Colonies. 

Lorp STANLEY said, it was quite ob- 
vious that such a clause would introduce 
unnecessary complication. The General 
Assembly, under it, would be placed in 
this position, that with regard to some 
Colonies it would have the power of legis- 
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lating only on post-office matters, in four 
or five on commercial affairs, and on all 
other matters with regard to the rest, 
From each of those Colonies gentlemen 
would be sent to the General Assembly, 
with powers to vote on some questions, but 
not on others; consequently, there would 
be perpetual doubt as to the subjects on 
which they were enabled to exercise their 
privilege. He would not, however, discuss 
the clause now, but on a future stage he 
would state his objections to it. At pre. 
sent he only called their Lordships’ atten- 
tion to the complication it would introduce, 

Lorp REDESDALE also objected to 
the clause, and asked if the assent of the 
Governor General would be necessary to 
the validity of the acts of the General 
Assembly. 

Eart GREY: Undoubtedly. 

On Clause 31, empowering the General 
Assembly to make certain laws, 

Lorp STANLEY said, that one of the 
objects of this clause was, to give the Ge- 
neral Assembly power to enact laws for 
the formation of roads, canals, or railways, 
traversing any two or more of the Colonies. 
Now, would the noble Earl say that, in the 
event of establishing a railroad between 
Victoria and New South Wales, for in- 
stance, the Colonies of Van Diemen’s Land 
and Western Australia should contribute 
towards the expense of its construction in 
proportion to the revenues of each colony ? 
In that case, the contribution of Victoria 
would be very small, whilst that of Van Die- 
men’s Land, which would have no interest 
in the work, would be vety large indeed. 
Surely the Noble Earl would not give 
power to the General Assembly to tax the 
whole of the Colonies for a purpose of that 
sort. 

Eart GREY replied, that that power 
would only be exercised for purposes of 
common interest. 

Lorp STANLEY said, that one of the 
powers of the General Assembly was the 
establishment of lighthouses upon_the 
coast. Now, what advantage would Wes- 
tern Australia gain by the erection of 4 
lighthouse upon the coast of Sydney, that 
she should be taxed for it? Their Lord- 
ships might as well say that this country 
ought to be taxed for the erection of & 
lighthouse at Constantinople. Yet it was 
proposed that for all works of this descrip- 
tion the General Assembly should have the 
power of taxing all the Colonies to the 
full extent of a per centage upon their 
revenue, 
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Eant GREY did not understand the 
clause quite in that manner. The General 
Assembly would have a power to appro- 
priate from the revenues of all the Colonies 
all sums required for common purposes. 

The Eart of HARROWBY contended 
that there was no sufficient identity of in- 
terest to render such a power acceptable 
to the Colonies, and that it would be liable 
to abuse in various ways. 

Eart GREY observed, it was hardly 
possible, in creating a new authority like 
a General Assembly, to devise words which 
would prevent all abuses that might be 
suggested ; but it was the general object 
of the Bill to create a representative power 
which would deal fairly by the whole coun- 
try. The General Assembly would be em- 
powered to make appropriations for the 
benefit of particular districts ; at the same 
time, he admitted it might be necessary to 
add a proviso to the clause, to provide that, 
where all the Colonies did not derive an 
equal benefit, they should not be called 
upon for equal contributions. The clause, 
however, would be printed, and their Lord- 
ships would then be better enabled to con- 
sider its provisions. 

Lorp STANLEY would suggest an- 


other point for the noble Earl’s consider- 


ation. Suppose a railway was proposed to 
be made between New South Wales and 
Victoria. The principle laid down was, 
that each colony should be taxed in pro- 
portion to the interest they had in the un- 
dertaking; consequently the colonies not 
interested in it would not be taxed; but 
still the delegates from Western Australia, 
Van Diemen’s Land, and South Australia 
would all vote aye or no whether the rail- 
way should be made, though they would 
bear no portion of the expense. In other 
words, the colonies which would derive no 
benefit from any particular undertaking, 
would yet have a voice in its construc- 
tion, 

Lorv LANGDALE suggested that the 
words *‘ should be charged in such propor- 
tion in each colony, as shall be determined 
upon by the General Assembly,’’ would 
meet the difficulty. 

The Eart of HARROWBY objected to 
the delegates from one Colony having 
the power to vote on the internal affairs 
of another. 

The Earn of CARLISLE contended 
that the objection just raised by the noble 
Earl might apply, if it had any reality, to 
the case of English and Scotch Members 
sitting upon an Irish Railway Bill, They 
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had no interest in the construction of a 
line of railway in Ireland, yet they voted 
upon that question according to their con- 
victions of public benefit. 

Clause agreed to. 

On Clause 35, which gives power to 
Governors and Councils, with the assent of 
the Crown, to alter the constitution of the 
Legislative Council, 

Eart GREY proposed a verbal Amend- 
ment, intended to limit a power which he 
perceived the clause, as it at present stood, 
conferred upon the local assemblies, of ex- 
cluding the nominee Members from their 
seats. He believed the wording of the 
clause extended further than he intended, 
and he proposed to alter it, so that the par- 
ticular points on which the Colonies should 
be at liberty to make alterations in the 
constitution should be defined by Act of 
Parliament. 

Lorp STANLEY said, the alteration 
did not altogether remove his objection to 
the clause; but he should wish to have the 
opportunity of considering whether or not 
he ought, under the circumstances, to 
waive it. But by assenting to the clause 
now he must not be understood as pre- 
cluded from raising the question on the re- 
port, when it was probable that the ques- 
tion would be again raised which had just 
been decided by a majority of one vote, as 
to the propriety of introducing the General 
Assembly. 

In reply to Lord Hatnerton, 

Eart GREY explained that the effect 
of the clause was to give to all the Colonies 
a general power of reforming their own 
constitutions, but such reforms were not to 
come into operation until sanctioned by 
Her Majesty. 

Lorp STANLEY suggested that as by 
this clause they were giving to each Colony 
the power of varying its constitution, it 
might make some difference in regard to 
the election of the delegates to the Gene- 
ral Assembly. In one Colony there might 
be one legislative body, in another two. 
One set of delegates might represent one 
chamber wholly elected, another an elec- 
tive body of two chambers, and a third 
might represent two chambers partly elect- 
ed and partly nominated. How was this 
difficulty to be met ? 

Clause, with verbal Amendments, agreed 
to. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 

House resumed. 

House adjourned to Monday next. 
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TREATMENT OF MR. SMITH O’BRIEN. 


Sir L. O'BRIEN hoped that the House 
would bear with him if he brought before 
them the ease of his brother, Mr. Smith 
O’Brien. His reason for doing so was the 
statements which had appeared in the 
public prints. He ought to apologise to 
the House for taking upon himself this 
task. But the House must be aware that 
the subject had been pressed upon Mem- 
bers from the sister country, and it was 
thought better that he should not bring it 
before the House. But others thought 


that it was his duty to do it, and for this 
reason, that it was naturally supposed he 
must be better informed than any other 
person upon the subject, inasmuch as 
every person who had received a letter 
from Van Diemen’s Land had kindly fa- 
voured him with a perusal of it. The 


last communication he had received from 
Van Diemen’s Land was dated the 31st of 
January, and it appeared that three weeks 
before that letter was dated, his brother 
had fallen into so bad a state of health 
that his life was despaired of. Now, if by 
any treatment that was designedly harsh, 
or if by not taking what might appear to 
be only the ordinary precautions, his bro- 
ther’s life should be lost, or his reason be- 
come impaired, the Government would incur 
a severe responsibility. It would be used 
as a handle against them, and in Ireland a 
fatal use might be made of it, which the 
Government, as public men, might well 
wish to avert. It appeared that on his 
brother’s arrival in Van Diemen’s Land he 
refused to accept a ticket of leave, and he 
was accordingly placed in Maria Island, a 
small island, the property of two or three 
individuals, and situated, he believed, about 
ten miles from the shore. The inhabitants 
of the island appeared inclined to treat 
him with much civility, and sent messages 
and called upon him; for two or three 
weeks accordingly his brother felt as com- 
fortable as he could be under such cireum- 
stances. But in that space of time orders 
came that no one was to have any inter- 
course with him. For eight weeks after- 


wards his brother was not allowed to hold 
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intercourse with any person whatever, 
The person who brought him his food wag 
the only person he saw, with one excep- 
tion, and he was not allowed to hold any 
conversation with him. A _ religious in. 
structor was allowed to visit him, but he 
was also not allowed to converse with 
him, except upon religious subjects. A 
Roman Catholic clergyman lived in the 
island, but he was not allowed to visit or 
to speak to him. He was allowed to live 
in a cottage, surrounded by what was call- 
ed a garden, but which was nothing more 
than a plot of potato ground. He was 
allowed to walk upon a rough and exposed 
'piece of ground 70 yards long and 20 
| yards across, without shade or shelter, and 
| exposed to the sun in hot weather and the 
winds in boisterous weather, so that he 
‘could only walk out for an hour in the 
| evening as the sun was setting. The na- 
tural consequence was, that he began to 
fall into a state of health such as he had 
described; and this change in his health 
having been reported to the Governor of 
Van Diemen’s Land, he was happy to in- 
form the House that, in consequence of 
the report of the medical inspector, the 
keeper who had charge of his brother was 
allowed to walk about the island with him. 
His health improved, his spirits began to 
recover, but it was feared that as soon as 
it was known that this improvement had 
taken place, these relaxations would be 
withdrawn, and he would be again plunged 
in a state of despair. His brother was 
wrong in not accepting the ticket of leave. 
It was easy to persuade him (Sir L. 
O’Brien) of that; but what could he do? 
He went to Dublin to persuade him to 
accept it if it should be offered him, but 
to no purpose; and if he went to Van 
Diemen’s Land it would be of as little use. 
The question for the Government was, 
whether, under these circumstances, they 
would pursue a person to the death—and 
whether, if he remained obstinate, they 
would persevere in a course of treatment 
which would bring him to the grave? 
This was not in accordance with the mild 
spirit of the British constitution. His 
brother thought he was engaged in a good 
cause. He (Sir L. O’Brien) thought him 
very wrong and injudicious, and never by 
word, sign, or otherwise, had his brother 
received any encouragement from him. 
But if a man thought himself right, and 
remained in this frame of mind, was it 
right to pursue him to such an extremity 








as to cause the loss of his life? It took 
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four months to receive a letter from Van 
Diemen’s Land, and another four months 
must elapse before any instructions which 
the Government might send out would 
reach the island, or before he could know 
what had passed in that House to-night. 
If, therefore, he remained consistent or 
obstinate, whichever they might term it, 
he would have been eleven months in the 
same state of mind. He therefore put it 
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painful duty—which the Governor had to 
perform. And he (Sir G. Grey) therefore 
felt that if any charge could fairly be 
brought against the Government in the 
matter, it would be for having shown in 
this more indulgence than perhaps public 
opinion would have justified them in doing. 
With regard to the relaxation in the treat- 
ment of Mr. Smith O’Brien, which was said 
to have taken place, the hon. Gentleman 


to the Government whether they would | knew more on that subject than he (Sir G. 


continue this treatment or not ? 


Grey) did, as he had received no informa- 


Sm G. GREY said, that every Member | tion whatever as to anything of the kind. 
of the House must sympathise with the | But he had no doubt, if Mr. Smith O’Brien’s 


position, of the hon. Gentleman who spoke, 
naturally, with strong feelings on this sub- 
ject. He only regretted that the hon. 
Gentleman had not informed him of his in- 
tention to make this statement on the pre- 
sent occasion; because if he had been 
aware of it he would have refreshed his 
memory by referring to the despatches re- 
ceived by the Government, and with the 


purport of which the hon. Gentleman him- | 


self was acquainted. The hon. Gentleman 


had truly stated that the Government, 
wishing to act with as much indulgence in 
this case as was consistent with their public 
duty, had departed from the usual practice 


pursued towards ordinary convicts, and 
issued instructions to the Governor of Van 
Diemen’s Land, on the arrival of the hon. 
Gentleman’s relative and his fellow-prison- 
ers, to offer them tickets of leave immedi- 
ately, provided they would give an engage- 
ment that they would not avail themselves 
of the indulgence in attempting to escape. 
But this privilege, which was certainly a 
very great indulgence, was positively re- 
fused by the relative of the hon. Gentle- 
man; and the Governor, acting then in the 
discharge of a responsible duty, and in con- 
formity with the instructions which he had 
received, took the only course open to him 
under the cireumstances—he placed the 
hon. Gentleman’s relative on Maria Island, 
4 place for the reception of convicts. He 
‘was not placed with the other convicts, but 
had consigned to him the separate apart- 
ment to which the hon. Gentleman had re- 
ferred, and was put under the charge of a 
responsible officer. He had not the oppor- 
tunity possessed by the ordinary convicts 
with tickets of leave of having intercourse 
with the inhabitants of the island; but he 
had held communication both with the 
bishop and the chaplain, and also with other 
persons, and had received every indulgence 
‘a8 to rations, and in every other respect 


t. was consistent. with the duty—the 
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health was seriously affected by his con- 
finement, that the regulations would be re- 
laxed in his behalf in the same manner as 
they were relaxed for any other prisoner 
whose health suffered from carrying out 
the sentence of the law. 

Mr. GRATTAN said, that this was 
the case of a countryman of his, and he 
knew of no law of this country that imposed 
torture. This was a question of humanity; 
and the right hon. Baronet forgot about 
the 501. that was sent to this gentleman 
to buy tea and clothes with. It was known 


| that he was a teetotaller, and yet he wasn’t 





allowed to buy tea or clothes. The right 
hon. Baronet said, this was the law of the 
land. He (Mr. Grattan) begged his par- 
don: it was not the law of the land; and 
the Earl of Clarendon agreed with him; 
because, when a deputation waited upon 
him at Dublin Castle, the Earl of Claren- 
don told them what was humanity; for he 
said that the parties should not be pursued 
further than the claims of justice and the 
necessity of the country required. But he 
(Mr. Grattan) would remind the right hon. 
Baronet of another great prisoner who had 
been cruelly treated by the British Govern- 
ment. Bonaparte, at St. Helena, was 
denied the enjoyment of a pianoforte by a 
decision of the Privy Council of England. 
And that was what they called justice and 
humanity. 


Subject dropped. 


FACTORIES BILL. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 

Lorp ASHLEY moved, as an Amend- 
ment, to insert the words “‘ no child ”’ after 
line 12, page 2. This was an Amendment 
of the greatest importance, but as it was 
precisely the same question upon which the 
House had come to a decision a few days 
ago, it would not be necessary to detain 
the House at any length. By the Bill now 
before the House, the labour of young per- 
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sons and adult females was to begin at six 
in the morning, and close at six in the after- 
noon; while by their previous legislation 
the labour of children between the ages of 
8 and 12 might be carried on between the 
hours of half-past five in the morning and 
half-past eight in the evening. His right 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary said, that 
the position of young children was not af- 
fected by this Bill, and that it remained 
the same as before. But he contended 
that the position of these young children 
was relatively altered by the present Bill 
to a considerable extent. These children 
used to come with their parents, or went 
away with them. In the rural districts of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, the children had 
sometimes to walk two or three miles, and 
if they were to be kept in the mill till half- 
past eight in the evening during the winter 
season, and then had to walk two or three 
miles, they would be kept out of bed until 
ten or half-past ten o’clock at night. For- 
merly, if they were kept until this hour in 
the mill, they had their relatives and 
friends to take them home. But these 
would leave the mill at six, and they could 
not be expected to wait until half-past 
eight to take these children home. He 
therefore proposed this Amendment, which 
would permit these children to be employed 
within the same margin, from six to six, 
during which young persons and females 
would be employed. 

Amendment proposed, page 2, line 12, 
after the word “* Act,’’ to insert the words 
‘no child.” 

Mr. 8S. CRAWFORD seconded the 
Amendment. 

Sir G. GREY had before stated that 
the Bill had nothing to do with the 
labour of children, who were already 
protected to a much greater degree, for 
no child could now be employed for 
more than seven hours in any one day in 
some cases, or for more than six hours 
and a half in the majority of instances. 
Ample provision was also made for their 
attendance at school. He was not pre- 
pared to deny that some inconvenience 
would result from the circumstance pointed 
out by his noble Friend; but that arose 
from the necessity of affording greater pro- 
tection to children than to young persons 
and adult females, and, unless the noble 
Lord was prepared to place them on the 
same footing, he did not see how the House 
could agree to this clause. The two sets 
of children now employed, some for seven 
hours, and others for six hours and a half, 
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making thirteen hours and a half altoge. 
ther, could only be employed together if 
this Amendment should pass, or for the 
limited term of ten hours and a half per 
day. Now, that would be a serious re. 
striction upon the motive power of machi- 
nery when the pressure and the demand 
for manufactures became great. Suppose 
the decision of the Court of Exchequer had 
been against the system of relays, and the 
House were not asked to pass any law 
upon this subject. Or suppose the Bill 
originally brought in by the noble Lord for 
declaring the intention of the Legislature 
had been carried. In either case, the 
labour of children would have been left as 
it now stood, and they would have been 
liable, under the noble Lord’s Bill, to work, 
in different sets, between half-past five in 
the morning and half-past eight in the 
evening. This was the state of the lawat 
present, and it was identical with that 
which he now proposed to continue. 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, that the Ten 
Hours Bill had been broken through, and 
the manufacturers had got two and a half 
hours additional. This was a compromise, 
and the gain to the manufacturers justified 
the present proposal of the noble Lord. 
He thought that children were more en- 
titled to protection than any others, and 
he wished to protect them against very 
early and very late hours. 

Mr. S. CRAWFORD concurred in the 
view that this had now become an open 
question. The House was now called up- 
on to decide in what manner children could 
be best protected. A Bill which made 
children leave their beds at half-past four 
did not protect these children; and, in the 
same manner, any Bill that would permit 
them to be kept up till after eight in the 
evening would be in the highest degree in- 
jurious. He thought that, whatever might 
have been the state of the law hitherto, 
such measures should now be enacted as 
would give sufficient protection to children, 
and therefore he would support the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord. 

Mr. BRIGHT wished to call the atten- 
tion of the House and of the noble Lord 
the Member for Bath, to the practical 
effect of the propositions, if carried; be- 
cause, if the uoble Lord was as convinced 
of what the effects would be as he (Mr. 
Bright), who understood something about 
the matter, why the noble Lord would be 
the last person in the House to propose 
the measure now submitted to it. At pre- 
sent children under thirteen years of age 
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—for it was only to these that the Motion 
a plied—could not work, speaking gene- 
rally, more than 6} hours a day. Now, 
when that great restriction was enacted, 
the result was that many hundreds—he 
might almost say thousands—of children, 
were discharged from factory employment. 
The reason of this was obvious, for if per- 
sons who had been in the habit of working 
10, 11, and 12 hours a day were restricted 
to 6 or 64 hours, they could only expect 
half the wages they received before; and 
thinking that too small they remained 
away from work, and the labour of young 
persons was too costly to make use of. 
Thousands of persons under 13 years of 
age were driven from factory employment 
in consequence of the hours of working 
being restricted to 62 hours. Let them 
bear that in mind in considering the pro- 
position of the noble Lord. That propo- 
sition was that in future no child should 
work before six in the morning, or after 
six in the evening; that was, that they 
should not work for more than the time to 
which young persons and women were re- 
stricted. But, supposing that the morning 
class of children worked six and a half 
hours, the second class would have only to 
work four hours in the afternoon; and was 
it not clear, for the reasons he had stated, 
that the discharge of thousands of factory 
children would be the result, and the same 
consequence would follow even if they di- 
vided the time into two equal portions of 
five hours and a quarter. If any alteration 
was to be made at all in the Bill, it should 
be on a different system—namely, by 
allowing them all, men, women, and chil- 
dren—to work for the ten hours. That 
would give rise to less inconvenience, and 
would be far more merciful to the young 
children, than the proposition of the noble 
Lord. The question was one which would 
not materially affect the larger portion of 
the manufacturers, but it would have a 
most injurious effect on the children by 
throwing numbers of them out of employ- 
ment. He thought it right to state the 
effect of the proposition before the House 
divided upon it. 

Mr. EDWARDS: The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Manchester asserts that 
many thousands of children have been dis- 
charged from factory employment by the 
Act of 1847. Now, I will take the liberty 
of asking the hon. Member, what has 
become of all these unfortunate children 
of whom he has spoken? In the dis- 
tet with which I am most acquainted, 
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I believe at the present moment it is diffi- 
cult to meet with a strong healthy child 
between the age of eight and thirteen out 
of employment; and I can state as a fact 
within my own knowledge, that children in 
the neighbourhood of Halifax employed in 
woollen factories are earning on an average 
nearly 5s. a week—a sum almost equal to 
the earnings of an agricultural labourer in 
many parts of the south and west of Eng- 
land, who may have a wife and large fa- 
mily depending upon him for support and 
existence. 

Sir H. WILLOUGHBY asked if the 
rejection of the noble Lord’s Amendment 
would not have the effect of encouraging a 
system of relays, in which adults and 
young children would be employed, and 
thus injure, if not entirely cut off, the 
work of women and young people ? 

Mr. T. EGERTON said, the great ob- 
jection he had to the measure proposed by 
the noble Lord was, that it would indirect- 
ly attack the motive power of the country, 
and that it would prevent adult labour 
being employed. At present the time of 
adult labour might be 13 or 14 hours, and 
children were employed to assist them. 
Now, if they restricted children in the way 
proposed, they would actually limit the 
moving power in all the mills in the coun- 
try to 10 hours a day. He asked the 
House to weigh well the consequences 
of the Amendment proposed by the noble 
Lord. 

Mr. ELLIOT was satisfied that if the 
proposition now before the House was 
agreed to, the effect of it in his part of 
the country (Roxburghshire) would be to 
put an entire stop to the moving power of 
tbe mills at the end of 10 hours every day; 
and he could not help thinking that this 
was the intention of the noble Lord. 

Mr. HUME said, that the hon. Member 
for North Cheshire directed the attention 
of the House to the real character of the 
proposition. Its object was to restrict 
the hours of labour by legislative interfe- 
rence, which he considered to be a most 
pernicious course to adopt. The great 
object of the Legislature ought to be to im- 
prove the condition of the operative classes. 
He believed Englishmen worked harder 
than the men of any other country; and if 
the hours of labour could with safety be 
diminished, he would be most happy to ac- 
quiesce. He believed it was only by ca- 
pital and machinery that they could employ 
the millions at manufacturing labour; and 
he therefore deprecated the attempts of 
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those gentlemen who, in the idea of im- 
proving the condition of the operatives, 
were only endangering the whole popula- 
tion. He regretted the present was not a 
Motion to remove all legislative interference 
with labour. They were essentially a manu- 
facturing country; and, being mainly de- 
pendent on manufactures, they were never- 
theless about to limit the means of employ- 
ment. To be sure it was hard to see so 
many of their countrymen doomed to such 
severe labour; but it would be still worse— 
as in the case of Ireland—if they had not 
work to give them. He therefore would 
support the views of Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters. 

Lorp R. GROSVENOR begged to deny 
the conclusion arrived at by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose, that labour would be in- 
juriously interfered with by the Amendment 
of his noble Friend the Member for Bath. 
It merely went to protect children; and if 
not carried, the children would be at the 
option of the employers to be worked, not 
merely ten hours per day, but perhaps 
twelve or even fifteen hours per day. 

Mr. W. J. FOX said, some hon. Gen- 
tlemen seemed to think they had success- 
fully applied the argumentum ad absurdum 


to this case when they showed that, inci- 
dentally, the proposal of the noble Lord 
would limit adult labour to ten hours a day; 
but he did not think they had done any 


such thing. For himself, he could see 
nothing in such a result to deprecate; and, 
though some of the manufacturing capital- 
ists might look upon it with aversion, yet 
the great body of the operatives would re- 
joice in such an incidental result. Gentle- 
men spoke as if it were intended to pre- 
vent men who were desirous to labour for 
a longer time than at present from doing 
so; whereas the opinions of the operatives 
had been most distinctly expressed in a 
contrary way. He believed the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose was for a free-labour 
market; so was he, but could a man be said 
to sell his labour in a free market who was 
in this position, that he must either work 
fourteen hours a day or have no work at 
all? There was only one way in which 
men could exercise their freedom in this 
respect, and that was by exercising it in 
masses—by a great general movement, and 
not by individual operatives sacrificing them- 
selves in the vain endeavour to procure a 
different mode of operation with respect to 
their employment. The great majority 
of the working men had decided for ten 
hours.a day; they were not willing to sell 
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their labour for more hours than that, and, 
if they did sell it for more, it was by con. 
straint, and because they had not a free 
labour market in this particular. If it wag 
alleged that the operatives were led by 
agitators, the Government could easily as. 
certain what was the fact. The factory 
inspectors stated that 60 per cent of the 
factory workers were in favour of ten hours, 
25 per cent in favour of twelve hours, and 
12 per cent in favour of eleven hours’ |g. 
bour. They had thus made their choice, 
and he thought they had made a wise one, 
The House ought not to look at the ine. 
dental result of this measure, but at the 
direct result, and that was, that children 
should not work before six o’clock in the 
morning, nor after six o’clock in the eyen- 
ing; and what person with the common 
feelings of humanity would wish his chil- 
dren to be employed at these hours ? Chil- 
dren of that age should not be in the fac- 
tory, but in the school. He should like 
to see the labour of children entirely pro- 
hibited; but till that could be done, let 
them not be torn from their beds in the 
morning at an unsuitable hour, and again 
in the evening kept back from school by 
being compelled to labour in a heated fae- 
tory. 

Mr. W. BROWN: The hon. Member 
for Oldham had told them that the work- 
men did not wish for more than ten hours’ 
labour a day. Now the fact was, that 
where works were kept going beyond that 
time, the choice of the best men was always 
at the command of the employers. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘no 
child’ be there inserted.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 159; Noes 
160: Majority 1. 
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Lorp J. MANNERS then proposed the 
Amendment of which he had given notice; 
and said, if the Amendment were carried, he 
would propose the following supplement :— 
** In Clause 3, line 39, to omit the word 
‘six,’ for the purpose of inserting the 
words ‘half-past five.’’’ He expressed 
his regret that he could not follow the guid- 
ance of that chivalrous and high-minded 
man Lord G. Bentinck, who was no longer 
amongst them, and who had devoted so 
much time and energy to this question. 
The appeal now made to Parliament was 
not for the concession of any new favour, 
but to confirm that which had been already 
conceded. The appeal was made by a 
great portion of the working classes of this 
country, and their demand was that the 
benevolent intentions of the Legislature in 
their behalf might not be frustrated. The 
question which the House of Commons had 
now to decide was, would they allow those 
poor people to be deprived of a boon which 
had been deliberately accorded to them ? 
That was the real question upon which 
they had to decide; and Heaven send that 
the decision of English Gentlemen upon it 
might be in accordance with English 
honesty and English honour! From what 
had recently passed in that House, one 


would have thought that such a thing had 
never happened before, as that it was ne- 
cessary to amend in one Session of Parlia- 
ment an Act passed in the preceding one; 
but every Gentlemen knew that such things 


were not of rare occurrence. The House 
would remember that in 1846, when Par- 
liament had determined to abrogate all the 
laws imposing duties on the importation of 
grain, it was discovered towards the close 
of the Session that, owing to an inaccuracy 
in the Bill, a fixed duty for a limited period 
was left on beans and peas. The time for 
which the duty could be raised was so 
limited, that it was not thought worth 
while to pass a distinct Act remedying the 
defect; but let it be supposed that, instead 
of a verbal inaccuracy, affecting only the 
import of beans and peas for a limited 
period, it had been discovered a year or 
two after that there were conflicting deci- 
sions in the inferior courts on the subject, 
and that it was decided by one of the 
supreme courts that not only beans and 
peas, but every kind of cereal product, 
would have to pay a fixed duty, not for a 
limited time, but for ever, what then would 
have been the language of the right hon. 
the Member for Tamworth and the hon. 
Member for the West Riding? They 
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would at once have insisted upon & remedy 
being introduced. But what would haye 
been thought if they (the Protectiontsts) 
had turned round and thrown every ob. 
stacle in the way of repairing the blunder? 
Yet such a course would not have been more 
blameable than that pursued by Gentle. 
men opposite with reference to the Fac. 
tory Bill. In point of principle, what was 
the difference between the proposition of 
the Ministry and that to which he had l- 
luded? But in the one case the parties 
were powerful, in the other they were poor 
and friendless, and could appeal to nothing 
but the honour and justice of the House of 
Commons. Well, but that was the case 
here. Conceal it as they might—evade it 
as they might—mystify it as they might— 
the people of England well knew that the 
decisions of the Barons of the Court of Ex. 
chequer was not in the spirit or intent of 
the principle affirmed by both Houses of 
Parliament, and sanctioned by the Sove- 
reign. There were three grounds upon 
which they might now be asked to support 
the law as it now stood, and three only. 
The first was a doubt as to the intentions 
of the Legislature in framing the Act; 
the second, that the Ten Hours Act had 
worked so ill that it was the duty of Par- 
liament to alter it; and the third, that the 
proposed measure would confer equal ad- 
vantages upon the factory population. In 
reply to what had been said by the hon. 
Member for Manchester, he would quote 
the opinions of Mr. Leonard Horner, one 
of the factory inspectors, a man of all 
others, perhaps, best calculated to give an 
opinion upon the subject. He stated in 
his report— 

“« Among the opperatives, a very large majority, 
and among them those whose earnings have been 
most reduced by the restriction, appear to be in 
favour of the shortened hours of labour. That 
feeling has evidently increased with their extended 
experience of the effects of the Act ; and, in con- 
firmation of this, there is this very significant fact, 
that, so faras I have learned, there has been only 
one petition from the workpeople in my district 
complaining of the Act, and praying that their 
hours of labour may be again extended ; while, on 
the other hand, numerous meetings have been held 
in various parts of the kingdom, at which petitions 
have been agreed to, praying that the existing Act 
may be more generally enforced according to what 
the petitioners believed to be its true intent, and 
that the evasions of it may be put down. The 
one petition above referred to is that presented 
last Session to Parliament by the operatives 0 
the employment of Messrs. Jones Brothers. 
Among the owners of factories, the majority, a8 
might be expected, appear to be against the re- 
striction to ten hours; but my recent communica- 
tions with them lead me to say that the minority 
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js by no means small, and that a feeling in favour 
of the shortened hours is much more frequently 
met with now than it was twelve months ago. 
Many have said to me, ‘ We can do very well with 
ten hours, and would not object to the Act if we 
were all alike ; but we do complain that while the 
generality of millowners are working in conformity 
with the law, so many, who come into the same 
markets with us, are allowed to work ‘their mills 
eleven, twelve, and some thirteen hours a day.’ 
It has been repeatedly stated to me that, partly by 
increased speed of machinery, but mainly by the 
increased activity and closer attention which the 
workers are able to give during their shortened 
hours of labour, the diminution in the quantity 
they produce is far less than was expected and 
predicted by those who opposed the Ten Hours 
Bill.” 


And, again, to this passage he invited the 
attention of the House :— 


“Tecan speak from positive knowledge that it 
was the intention of the framers of the Bill of 
1844 that the working by shifts which had been 
practised under the Act of 1833 should be pre- 
vented. By referring to the reports of the in- 
spectors, prior to 1844, it will be seen that fre- 
quent and urgent complaints had been made by 
nillowners that the principle so essential in such 
alaw, namely, that all millowners should be placed 
on one footing as to the number of the hours of 
work, was grossly violated in some districts by the 
evasive practice of working by shifts, and which 
could not be prevented by the Act of 1833. 
When the Bill of 1844 was preparing, the inspec- 
tors were called upon by the Seeretary of State 
to suggest enactments which would remedy that 
defect of the Act of 1833, and they did so. But 
the law phraseology and construction of the 
clauses in which their suggestions were afterwards 
embodied have unfortunately created, in the minds 
of some magistrates in my district, an ambiguity 
which has led them to dismiss cases I brought be- 
fore them under the firm belief that the true intent 
and meaning of the Act had been violated ; a be- 
lief founded upon my own knowledge of the inten- 
tions of those who framed the Bill of 1844, and 
supported by that interpretation of the Act, by 
the law officers of the Crown, which has been 
given to the inspectors as their guide.” 

But what said the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government in reply to a deputation 
upon this subject? He said, there was a 
large amount of prejudice in favour of the 
Ten Hours Bill; but there would be much 
difficulty in obtaining a change in the 
law. ‘But ”’ (and to this passage of the 
noble Lord’s reply he asked hon Gentle- 
men to attend) — 

“there could be no doubt that the intentions of the 
legislature when passing the Bill was, that it should 
be Virtually a Ten Hours Bill, and that the power 
of working by relay had not been contemplated by 
Parliament.” 

He thought that what had been stated was 
conclusive as tothe intentions of the framers 
of this Act. Well, then, as to the second 
question—had the law worked so badly 
that it might be altered? Upon this point 
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his noble Friend the Member for Bath had 


laid before the House such a mass of evi- 
dence, and had put forward statements of 
so irrefutable a character, that scarcely 
anything was left for him to advance; yet, 
as he had understood it was the intention 
of the hon. Member for Manchester to dis- 
pute the arguments and evidence of his 
noble Friend, he would say a few words 
upon the question. Now, neither upon this 
nor upon any other matter at issue in this 
debate, would he quote the opinions of men 
who were open to the charge of enthusiasm 
or sentimentalism, but of those who were 
thoroughly conversant with the subject, 
and who had calmly weighed and consider- 
ed the whole bearings of the question, and 
whose opinion might, at least, be regarded 
as impartial. The Special Commissioner of 
the Morning Chronicle in Manchester 
said— 


“One point, however, my informants almost 
universally conceded, and what they stated is 
strongly verified by my own observations, that it 
is the best conducted, the most thoughtful and 
well-informed workmen in each mill who have 
been most earnest in the ten hours agitation, and 
who are now most zealous in the support of the pre- 
sent law. The matter is to so great an extent a 
labourer’s question that the feelings of the people 
themselves are of the most primary consequence 
in forming a judgment. I have, therefore, in 
every mill which I have visited in Manchester, 
Bolton, Ashton, and Oldham, taken opportunities 
of personally learning the opinions of the work- 
people from their own lips and in their own 
phraseology. I have thus examined probably 
nearly 100 persons, and the result is, with two 
exceptions, I was told by one and all that they 
preferred the ten hours system to the twelve, even 
if they only got ten hours instead of twelve hours’ 
wages. 

MEN’S OPINIONS, 

** A, Likes the ten hours time. Thinks that it 
is better for trade than twelve, because if they’d 
been working twelve hours last summer, they 
would be working regular short time now. 

« B. Hopes the great people in Lunnon will not 
allow that relay system to go on, for it’s very 
tyrannous to the poor. 

“C. Was a great deal better and a great deal 
happier since the ten hours, 

WOMEN’S OPINIONS. 

“A. The Ten Hours Bill was the greatest 
thing that ever came into operation. Every wo- 
man in the shed will tell you the same as me. 

«* B, Can do her washing now, which she al- 
ways put out before, and saves money that way. 
The Ten Hours Bill is a good thing, and she'll 
always say so. 

“C. Believes that ten hours’ work a day is 
enough for any Christian ; at least it’s enough for 
her, and she don’t care who knows it. 

“D. Is sureitis a great blessing to a woman to 
get home to her children sooner than she used. 
All the women in her street are for the ten 
hours,” 
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Three hundred and eighty-seven of the 
managers and overlookers of the mills 


of Salford and its vicinity had petitioned | 
the House in favour of the law of 1847. | 
| Those poor people had been accustomed 


Mr. Leonard Horner, in his report, bore 
testimony to the improved condition of 
the factory population since this Bill 
came into operation; indeed nothing else 
could be anticipated. The means of ob- 
taining education had been greatly in- 
creased, the period for recreation enlarged, 
and more time was left for the perfor- 
mance of those domestic and social duties 
which no plan of legislation ought to dis- 
regard. That opinion was corroborated 
by every report from the factory inspec- 
tors, by every petition presented to the 
House, and particularly by the remarkable 
petition he had himself presented from the 
managers and overlookers of mills in Roch- 
dale and Halifax. Mr. Saunders, another 
factory inspector, also quoted, as a satis- 
factory proof of the beneficial operation of 
that Act, the increased power it had given 
to the working people in Yorkshire to ob- 
tain small plots of ground, and to cultivate 
little gardens for their own use. Then, if 


such were the beneficial results of the Act 
of 1847 on the condition of the manufac- 
turing population—if their toil had been 


lightened, their means of obtaining edu- 
cation greatly increased—the comforts of 
thousands of homes promoted by the culti- 
vation of the soil, perhaps the purest and 
most simple of enjoyments permitted to 
the dwellers upon earth, he would ask whe- 
ther it had been accomplished by any great 
sacrifice on the part of the master manu- 
facturers ? He asserted boldly and without 
fear of contradiction that such had not 
been the case. And if it were necessary 
to establish this position, he could refer to 
almost every speech that had been deliver- 
ed by hon. Gentlemen on the Manchester 
bench. Why, on the contrary, those Gen- 
tlemen assured them, day after day, that 
trade in their districts had never been so 
brisk nor the mills so busy, never was ma- 
nufacturing prosperity placed upon so sure 
a basis. And yet they now came forward 
to say that, if this small boon were con- 
ceded to their overworked labourers, the 
masters would be all sacrificed at the 
shrine of humanity—that if this slight 
privilege were granted, the manufacturing 
prosperity of England was gone for ever. 
He believed the working people of Eng- 
land had had sufficient experience of these 
gentlemen to treat their vaticinations upon 
this and other such questions with the ut- 
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most indifference. The time had long sineg 
gone by when their prophecies were re. 
spected, and, of all men, the factory popu. 
lation had the least reason to value them, 


for thirty years to their predictions and to 
their professions. They now declared they 
were prosperous, and that the condition of 
the manufacturing districts was most en. 
viable— 
* Sed medio de fonte leporum 
Surgit amari aliquid quod in ipsis floribus 
angat.” 
The manufacturers must not be interfered 
with. Let them do as they pleased with 
their operatives, and then all would be 
right. But no sooner did Parliament step 
in on behalf of women and helpless chil- 
dren, than those Cassandras of Staley- 
bridge gave utterance to the most woful 
predictions—no sooner did an hon. Mem- 
ber in that House ask for a little less toil 
for the child, than the manufacturers who 
had before been so loud in their denuncia- 
tions of protection, declared they must be 
protected against this interference ; and 
that, unless the additional half hour’s la- 
bour was left with them, there was an end 
to their successful competition with foreign 
nations. Hon. Gentlemen opposite might 
speak of American competition, but let 
the House consider what that American 
competition was? It was either a bugbear 
or a sad and stern reality: if it were the 
former, let the House disregard it: if the 
latter, could any Gentleman think that 
this solitary half hour would enable the 
master manufacturers successfully to resist 
it? He dismissed, then, the assumption 
that the Act of 1847 had worked ill, and 
would assert that its effect had been bene- 
ficial to the working people, and not de- 
trimental to the masters. If indeed any 
doubt were entertained on the subject, he 
would refer to a petition in favour of the 

Ten Hours Bill which had been presented 

to that House, and which was signed by a 

number of the master manufacturers in 

Lancashire employing a great number of 

workmen. He would read the petition to 

the House :— 

“70 THE HONOURABLE THE COMMONS OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRE* 
LAND IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED, 

“The humble petition of the undersigned 
masters, employers of children, young per 
sons, and women in factories, and the neigh- 
bourhood, 
“ Showeth—That your petitioners have beem 
subjected to the provisions of the Acts for regu 
lating labour in factories. 
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“ That your petitioners have a deep interest in 
the morals and worldly welfare of those who work 
for them, as well as an interest in the prosperity 
of their own trade, and that, having observed the 
operation of the Ten Hours Act, both as regards 
their working hands and as regards its effects on 
trade, your petitioners are convinced that its ad- 
vocates did not over-estimate its value when they 
promoted it in Parliament. 

“ That, as regards the working people, it has 
produced the good that was expected from it— 
more attention to their work, more healthful ap- 
pearance, more cheerfulness and contentment, 
mothers more happy and industrious in their 
homes, fathers more frugal and more given to ra- 
tional occupations, sons and daughters passing 
their time of leisure in assemblies for mutual im- 
provement, and in the enjoyment of rational and 
invigorating exercises and games. 

“ That the ‘ shift’ and ‘ relay’ system which the 
Judges in the Court of Exchequer have declared 
to be legal, but which has never been adopted in 
Yorkshire, is destructive of all the advantages 
above enumerated, and that, under such a system, 
an efficient inspection (which seems to be unavoid- 
able in order to make all conform to the law) is 
impossible, as is well known to all persons of prac- 
tical experience. 

“ That such a state of things is most injurious 
and unjust to those masters who faithfully obey 
the law, inasmuch as it is material to them that 
all masters should be placed upon the same foot- 
ing, and that those who conform to the Acts which 
the Legislature deems it advisable to pass, should 
not be left to suffer by the violation of those Acts 
by the less scrupulous of their order. 

“Your petitioners therefore pray your honour- 
able House to take the most speedy and efficient 
means to put an end to the system of working in 
factories by ‘ shifts’ and ‘relays,’ and thus make 
all masters equally amenable to the law. 

“ And your petitioners will ever pray.” 

And amongst the signatures were the fol- 
lowing millowners, employing a very large 
number of hands :—Todmorden ; Fielden 
Brothers and 17 others, employing 2,000 
hands. Bolton (45 signatures): Robert 
Knowles, employing 411 hands; Robert 
Burton and Sons, Thomas Taylor, John- 
son and Reeves, John Gray, employ- 
ing 405 hands. Rochdale (45 signa- 
tures): Henry Kenwall, William Chad- 
wick, Joshua and James Radcliffe, Thomas 
Ashworth, and others, James King, jun., 
employing 2,100 hands. Preston: John 
Cooper, Hinxman, Fronico, and Co., 
Richard Riley, William Ainsworth. Hey- 
wood: John Wild, Hilton Kay, and 23 
others, employing upwards of 10,000 
hands. Manchester (21 signatures) : 
Blackburn: William H. Hornby and Co., 
Pilkington Brothers and Co., Sir William 
Feilden, Son, and Co., Robert Hopwood 
and Son, William Eccles and Co., em- 
ploying 7,090 hands. Bury: John Robin- 
son Kay, Richard Ashton, Thomas Carlow 
and Sons, James Openshaw and Brother, 
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Richard Hamer, employing 4,200 hands, 
Oldham: Joshua Milne, William Taylor, 
John Cooper and Brothers, Joseph Baxter, 
D. Dronsfield and Co., Jonathan Mellor. 
Burnley: 9 signatures. Stockport: 10 
signatures. He now came to the third 
point, namely, what advantages the pre- 
sent Bill offered. In the opinion of a great 
body of the master manufacturers, their 
interests were not sacrificed in continuing 
the boon which every one admitted had 
been conferred on the working people. As 
to any advantage that this Bill would con- 
fer on the working people, let him ask, 
what was the advantage in taking from 
them two hours a week? What was the 
compensation which dignified this measure 
by the name of a compromise? It was 
said that the object of it was to prohibit 
women and young persons from working 
after six o’clock in the evening; but he 
would appeal to any man practically con- 
versant with the manufacturing districts 
whether, after the decision in the Court of 
Exchequer, in 99 cases out of 100, wo- 
men and young persons did not leave off 
their work at half-past five, and not six ? 
In those cases, therefore, the boon now 
proposed was not a boon, but was an ad- 
dition of half an hour’s work. It was true 
that when the Government proposal was 
first made, sedulous attempts were made 
to induce the working people to believe 
that the effect of this Bill would be to 
make them leave the mills at six o’clock, 
and prevent adults working after that 
hour. But now his noble Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bath had learnt, he doubted not 
with regret and indignation, that neither 
was such the effect of the Bill nor the in- 
tention of Ministers, and he thought his 
noble Friend had some reason to complain 
of a want of ingenuousness on the part 
of Ministers, who permitted his noble 
Friend, and their advocates in the papers, 
and their daily organ, the Times news- 
paper, to promise the working people that 
such would be the result of the measure, 
that the moment the clock struck six every 
mill would necessarily be closed; and now, 
after two divisions, it turned out that the 
Government never did intend that such 
should be the result of their measure. 
They had it, therefore, established now 
that under this Bill mills might be worked 
by adult males and young children until 
half-past eight o’clock, and so the sole 
boon conferred on the working people was, 
that in 99 cases out of 100, women and 
young persons would be compelled to work 
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half an hour longer than at the present 
moment. But, it might be said, why make 
such a strife for so small an object as half 
au hour? He should have thought that 
half an hour taken from the working peo- 
ple against their wishes, against their ad- 
mitted rights, against the intention, would 
not have been regarded as a light or trivial 
matter. He knew with what feelings the 
working people, and the clergy, and gentry 
in these districts regarded this proposition 
of the Government. Let him refer to the 
statement of the committee of managers, 
overlookers, carders, spinners, and other 
branches of factory work in Bolton on this 
point. The committee said, that during 
this half hour, if taken from the working 
people, they would learn this lesson—they 
would regard this matter as a violation of 
their Magna Charta, and would look upon 
the Legislature as the invaders of their 
ceded rights, and the defrauders of the 
working classes. It was not the way to 
form loyal and loving subjects. It would be 
deeply injurious to the cause of order and 
good government if the manufacturing por- 
tion of the community had just cause to 
accuse the Legislature of depriving them 
of their just rights. By this act of Ter 
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Majesty’s Ministers, 10,000 of Her sub- 
jects would, during half an hour every 
day, be learning the dangerous lesson of 


discontent. He was not surprised that the 
working men were indignant at this in- 
vasion of the just rights of their wives and 
children. The clergy of Preston had met 
to consider this subject, and the result of 
their deliberations was a respectful memo- 
rial addressed to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary, which he would now 
read to the House :— 


“In this town, and we believe generally in 
Lancashire, the present hours of factory labour 
are from 6 a.m. to 5} p.m., allowing one and a 
half hours for meals, and we are convinced that, 
in order to carry out fully the principle which 
led to the Ten Hours Bill, it is essential that the 
hour of half-past five shall remain unchanged for 
the cessation of work, In Preston, evening 
schools have now been established; the young 
factory hands attend them with much readiness 
and interest ; they are open from 7 to 9 o’clock ; 
the scholars generally cannot get home from the 
mills, take their supper, wash and clean them- 
selves, and reach the schoolrooms in less than 
one and a half hours ; and if the school hours are 
to be curtailed, the routine of instruction will be so 
interrupted as to be productive of serious injury.” 


This memorial was signed by the vicar 
and six other clergymen. He would next 
read them the opinion of the vicar of 
Leeds on this question :— 
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“The loss of the half hour in the evening of 
every day is a serious evil. It cuts off just that 
much time which might otherwise be devoted to 
moral, intellectual, and religious improvement, 
Returning home, washing and dressing themselves, 
and getting their tea, will take little short of one 
hour and a quarter. The young people can hardly 
be at school before half-past seven. They ought 
not to be there later than nine ; thus they will 
have half an hour’s less teaching than there would 
be if they left the factories at half-past five.” 


Instead, therefore, of the addition of this 
half hour being attended with practical re- 
sults so unimportant as hon. Gentlemen 
would lead them to believe, it would have 
a most important practical effect on the 
education of the rising portion of the ma. 
nufacturing community. He would ask 
those who were engaged in passing this 
Bill, how they could reconcile it with the 
discharge of the important duty they had 
undertaken, to take away the time set apart 
for the moral and intellectual improvement 
of a great portion of their fellow-creatures? 
But he would be told he did not take into 
consideration the great boon of half an 
hour offered by the Government on the 
Saturday. He had considered it, and, so 
far from regarding it asa boon, he thought 
it was productive of no insignificant evil; 
and when the House bore in mind that the 
factory people on Saturday worked four 
hours and a half continuously and then 
went to dinner, and afterwards returned to 
the mills to perform that part of their 
tasks which was admitted on all hands to 
be the most severe, the hardest, and most 
exacting of all their toil, and reflected that 
under the Government measure they would 
have to work five hours continuously on 
Saturday, and then, unrefreshed and with- 
out having their dinner, would go to the 
most severe of their working hours of la- 
bour, he thought the House would agree 
with him, that so far from this half hour 
being a light or trivial matter, it was 4 
most serious and erying evil. No English- 
man liked to work upon an empty stomach, 
and yet it was now proposed that these 
people should work longer on Saturday, 
when their labour was most severe, with- 
out their meal. It was indeed a compro- 
mise of nothing, unless it were of the 
rights of the people and the honour of 
Parliament. Were he a political supporter 
of the Government, he should regret the 
course they had taken, even on partisan 
and political grounds; but as an opponent 
of their political policy, he did regret it 
on national considerations. He thought it 
was not well that any portion of the work- 
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ing people of this country should be taught 
by the sworn maintainers of the law and 
order that wealth was more powerful than 
justice, and that agitation, more formidable 
than the secret pressure of associated mill- 
owners, was required to procure from the 
Executive Government the sanction of Par- 
liament to the admitted rights of the peo- 
le. The Act which it was now proposed 
virtually to repeal, was granted to the 
people with the deliberate consent of all 
branches of the Legislature, and was rati- 
fied in a peculiarly solemn manner by the 
special approbation of that Gracious Lady 
who reigns over us. Was it well that the 
Government should invite the House to 
come to a vote that should compel Her 
Majesty to return into the hands of the 
working people that testimonial which She 
had been so graciously pleased to accept 
from them? Upon the reverse of that 
medal purchased by the pence of Her 
toiling subjects, and cherished as he knew 
by Her Majesty as one of the not least 
glorious of the many trophies attached to 
the Imperial Crown She wore, were in- 
scribed the words ‘‘ The Ten Hours Bill.”’ 
Was it well that the Ministers, the confi- 
dential advisers of that Sovereign, should 
ask the House now to come to a vote 
which should render that precious medal 
a most meaningless coin, or, if it meant 
anything, that it should be a memorial of 
the inconstancy of Parliament, of the 
levity or fickleness of the Government, or 
of the folly of the people that would con- 
fide in either? Let not the House come 
to a decision on this question with their 
eyes closed. Let not Members flatter 
themselves that, by rejecting the Amend- 
ment, they would settle the question and 
we an end to agitation. Did those who 
adadread of professional agitators and 
demagogues, and wished to remove all the 
materials of seditious agitation, imagine 
that they would attain their object by 
adding two hours to the toil of a great 
body of the working classes? Was there 
& Socialist or Chartist, dissatisfied with 
the institutions and form of government 
established in this country, who would not 
point exultingly to Parliamentary fickle- 
ness, levity, subservience to wealth, and 
indifference to the claims and rights of the 
poor? They would point to the vote of 
the House and say— 
“ Hoe Ithacus velit, et magno mercentur Atridx.” 
Depend on it, that by adopting the course 
recommended by the Government, the 
House would place arms in the hands of 
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those men, and arguments in their mouths; 
and this would be the result of what was 
Jesuitically recommended as a settlement 
of the question! Most earnestly did he 
deprecate that result, and invited the 
House to avert the threatening mischief. 
If further evidence were necessary to jus- 
tify the course which he recommended, it 
might be found in a declaration which the 
hon. Members for Manchester made, after 
the Ten Hours Act passed, to a deputation 
of millowners who waited on them for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether there was 
any chance of obtaining a 12, 11, or even 
a 104 hours Bill. Upon that occasion the 
hon. Members for Manchester declared 
that so strong was the feeling of the House 
of Commons, that it was pledged to the 
Ten Hours Bill, that it was impossible for 
them to hold out the smallest expectation 
that any one of these propositions would 
be adopted. He hoped that the hon, 
Members for Manchester would prove cor- 
rect exponents of the feeling of the House, 
At any rate he invited the House to re- 
deem the pledge which they had given, 
and to prove to the working people of this 
country that they attached more value to 
the declared intentions of an Act of Par- 
liament, to the claims and rights of the 
working people, and to the beneficial work- 
ing of the Act which Her Majesty had 
sanctioned, than they did to the back- 
stairs influence and coffeehouse combina- 
tions of any set of associated millowners. He 
appealed to the ancient spirit of English 
honour in vindication of the rights—the 
admitted rights—of English labour; he 
appealed to the House to show that they 
were not only in name, but iu very deed 
and reality, the representatives of the Com- 
mons of England. 

Amendment proposed, page 2, line 14, 
to leave out the words “ after six,’’ and to 
insert the words ‘after half-past five,”’ 
instead thereof. 


Mr. HORNBY, the 


in seconding 
Amendment, said, that if anything could 
tend to reconcile him to the loss caused by 
the desertion by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Bath of this Bill, it was the fact 
that they had found so able a successor in 
the noble Lord who had just addressed the 


House. For his part, he could never un- 
derstand what was the great difficulty in 
amending the Act of 1847. The Govern- 
ment had proposed to amend it by limiting 
the hours for labour from six in the mor- 
ning till six in the evening; but he could 
not see why the remedy could not have 
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been as easily provided by limiting the 
hours from six in the morning till half-past 
five. as now proposed by the noble Lord. 
He had not heard a single argument ad- 
vanced in the course of the various de- 
bates on this subject to show that there 
was the slightest ground for insisting 
upon this additional half-hour being taken 
from the workpeople. With regard to 
the advantages which had been predict- 
ed from the operation of the Ten Hours 
Bill, he asked whether they had not been 
realised to the full extent? They had 
the testimony both of inspectors and medi- 
cal men, that the limitation of the hours of 
labour had distributed labour more equally, 
had increased social comfort, and had led 
to more moral and orderly conduct among 
the population. A working man with ten 
children, who went with a deputation to 
the noble Lord opposite, told him that a 
certain number of his children worked 
under the relay system, while others work- 
ed for masters who adhered to the law. 


Those who worked under the system of | 


shifts were dreadfully harassed, and had 
no time to attend school, while the 
others were enabled to improve their edu- 


cation, and to mend and make their own | 


Why, then, was the House 


clothing. 
asked, on account of the obstinacy—for it 
was nothing better—of a small section 
of the manufacturers, to repeal an Act 
concerning which not a single prediction 


of advantage had been unfulfilled? He 
asserted that very few millowners had vio- 
lated the Act; and he believed that the in- 
dignation of those who were employed 
would very soon have compelled those who 
evaded it to comply with its provisions. 
The people were told, when the repeal of 
the corn laws was in agitation, that if the 
corn laws were repealed, they should have 
twelve hours’ wages for ten hours’ work. 
The hon. Member for Manchester, follow- 
ing the hon. Member for the West Riding, 
had said so on more occasions than one, 


observing also that, if the corn laws were re- | 


pealed, the masters and men would come 


to a satisfactory arrangement with regard | 


to the hours of labour. How did the hon. 
Member reconcile that with the statement 
which he made in this House not long ago, 
that the master manufacturers were so 
much annoyed at these restrictions, that 
they would not consult the convenience of 
those whom they employed? The corn 
laws were now repealed; sugar and other 
necessaries of life were much cheaper, and, 


after such a declaration as that, following | 
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upon the promises previously made, the o 
ratives could have no confidence in the mas. 
ters unless they were protected by the 
strict letter of the law. The hon. Mem. 
ber for Manchester had charged the advo. 
cates of a restriction of the hours of labour 
with ignorant sentimentalism. Everybody, 
however, knew that the unfortunate chil- 
dren employed under the relay system 
were obliged to be at the mill, in the most 
inclement weather, at half-past five to a 
minute, and then were told that they 
were not wanted for two or three hours, and 
in the mean time might dispose of them- 
selves as they liked. He was sure that 
the hon. Member would not be accused of 
sentimentalism if he defended this odious 
system. He did not know why Her Ma. 
jesty’s Government opposed this Amend- 
ment. In 1844, during a critical state of 
parties, and when the Members of the pre- 
sent Government sat on the Opposition 
benches, the right hon. Member for Tam- 
worth being Premier, the present First 
Lord of the Treasury said— 
“We was much struck with the statement of 
; the hon, Member for Leeds, that, out of seventy 
| owners of mills, forty were ready to adopt ten 
| hours, and had signed a petition to that effect. 
| Now, when they were told of the alarm which ex- 
| isted (and he believed alarm did exist) at their le- 
| gislation on that subject, was it not something to 
| be urged in support of the principle, that prac- 
| tical men, who, it might be thought, ought natu- 
| rally to have opposed it, were ready to adopt the 
proposition? It was a difficult thing to interfere 
| with toil, but the time was come when he thought 
| they ought to do so. And if he were called upon 
| to point out another measure of relief, it would be 
| that which would allow of a greater supply of 
| food ; thus insuring the double boon of diminish- 


| ed labour and increased enjoyment of the necessa- 

| Ties of life.” 

| On the same occasion the right hon. Baro- 

|net the present Secretary for the Home 
Department said— 





“They should look to the reasonable wishes of 
| the great body of operatives, and approach ten 
| hours gradually ; that they were fully competent 
to take a just view of the question ; that they had 
admitted to him that they had expected a re- 
duction of wages, and that the evidence pre- 
ponderated in favour of ten hours.” 
|If the evidence then (in 1844) preponde- 
rated in favour of ten hours, why are we 
| now to depart from the principle of strong, 
and it may be just, fears, even in the first 
instance entertained as to making the expe- 
riment; but the right hon. Baronet even 
then considered those fears to be ground- 
less. The experiment has now been fully 
made—the anticipations of the opponents 
of the experiment have not been realised, 
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and yet the right hon. Baronet now unites 
with those opponents in reversing a policy 
which upon trial has proved sound, and 
jin every way unobjectionable. The 
House would recollect the struggles of 
1844; and he took out of the division list 
the other day the names of ten Gentlemen 
who supported the noble Lord, leaving the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth in a minority of eight. There was 
the hon. Member for Rochester, the hon. 
Member for Hertford, the hon. and gallant 
Member for Greenwich, the hon. Member 
for Plymouth, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, the hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary for the Colonies, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lichfield, the noble Lord the Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs, the 
noble Lord the First Lord of the Treasury, 
and the hon. Member for Devonport. If, 
then, the House was called upon to revoke 
and alter the policy of 1847, the reasons 
for the change ought to be stated. If the 
right hon. Gentleman and the noble Lord 
wished to avoid the imputation of having, in 
1844, acted on factious and party motives, 
they were bound to declare why they now 
came forward to oppose this Amendment. 
Hecalled upon the House, if they regarded 
their character for honour and good faith, 
to refuse to allow the noble Lord, at the 
bidding of the hon. Member for Manchester, 
to deprive the operatives of what was 
their just and most indisputablo posses- 
sion. 

Sin G. GREY hoped the House would 
not adopt the Amendment proposed by the 
noble Lord the Member for Colchester. In 
the hope expressed by the noble Lord, 
that the House would not decide the ques- 
tion in ignorance of facts, and with its 
eyes closed against them, he entirely con- 
curred. If any Member had come into 
the House uninformed upon the question, 
and heard only the speeches of the noble 
Lord and the hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken, they would be wholly ignorant of 
the real merits of the case. ‘The hon. 
Member for Blackburn, who last addressed 
the House, taunted him and his colleagues 
with giving a vote in 1844, when sitting 
on the other side of the House, which they 
were now prepared to nullify in deference 
to the seeret advice of the hon. Member 
for Manchester. The hon. Member ought, 

owever, in candour, to have mentioned 
that the Members of the Government, to 
whom he referred, when holding their pre- 
sent offices, voted in 1847 in conformity 
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with the vote which they gave in 1844. 
That fact, in itself, was a sufficient an- 
swer to the contrast which the hon. 
Member sought to establish between the 
vote of 1844 and the course which the 
Government was at present taking; but 
he would go further than that, and show 
that what the Government now proposed 
was quite consistent with the spirit of 
the Act of 1847, and the attainment of 
the objects sought to be secured by that 
Act. It was his firm conviction that the 
object of the Act of 1847 would be better 
secured than it yet had been by the adop- 
tion of the Bill before the House, whilst, 
at the same time, the attainment of that 
object would have the concurrence and 
assent of the great body of millowners— 
an advantage which he had always 
desired to obtain in the settlement of 
this question. It must not, however, be 
supposed that the supporters of the Bill 
were acting only on information received 
from the millowners, which was the im- 
pression the noble Lord the Member for 
Colchester and the hon. Member for Black- 
burn sought to convey. On the contrary, 
the Government had derived information 
from various trustworthy quarters, and the 
result was a conviction that the benefits 
which the honest advocates of the Act of 
1847 sought to obtain for the working 
classes would be secured by this Bill, and 
that when passed into a law the measure 
would prove satisfactory to the opera- 
tives themselves. The noble Lord and 
the hon. Member insinuated that Ministers 
were acting as mere machines for carrying 
into effect the will of a Secret Committee 
of millowners; but the fact was, that the 
Government had received deputations from 
the operatives, had listened to their opin- 
ions, and had been in communication 
with them as much as with any other 
parties. The noble Lord had needlessly 
spent twenty minutes in showing that 
when a clerical error crept into an 
Act of Parliament it was the duty of 
the Legislature to pass another Act to 
correct it, and to give effect to the inten- 
tion of the original enactment. No doubt 
existed upon that point; but there was no 
clerical error in the present case. Tho 
operatives themselves did not treat the 
matter as being a clerical error, but begged 
the Government to abstain from all legis- 
lation on the subject until a court of law 
should decide on the construction of the 
Act. Every facility was given by him for 
obtaining a judicial decision on the point, 
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and when it was obtained it proved to 
be adverse to the construction which the 
operatives wished to put upon the Act. 
Then, the noble Lord the Member for 
Bath, feeling that it was the intention of 
the Legislature not to permit- working by 
shifts and relays, asked for leave to intro- 
duce a Bill to give effect to the intention 
of Parliament on that point. To that pro- 
position he (Sir G. Grey) offered no ob- 
struction, although he told the noble Mem- 
ber for Bath that he would not find it as 
easy to effect the object he had in view as 
he imagined, because it was not a clerical 
error with which he had to deal. The 
Government offered no opposition to the 
second reading of the Bill; but, after it 
had been committed, the noble Lord dis- 
covered that it would not effect the object 
which he had in view. The Bill was re- 
committed, and a fresh clause introduced; 
but it was not long before the noble Lord 
found that this, too, would be inoperative 
for the attainment of his object. In that 
view of the subject he (Sir G. Grey) en- 
tirely concurred, for the factory inspectors 
assured him that it would be as easy to 
evade the proposed enactments as the pro- 
visions of the existing law. It was under 
these circumstances, and not until the no- 
ble Member for Bath had avowedly failed 
in framing an enactment to effect the ob- 
ject he had in view, that he (Sir G. Grey) 
came forward with his proposition. It 
was painful to hear the noble Lord the 
Member for Bath traduced for his conduct 
in reference to this question. The hon. 
Member for Blackburn, and also, he was 
sorry to say, the noble Lord the Member 
for Colchester, had spoken of the noble 
Lord the Member for Bath as being a 
deserter from the cause of which he had 
been, in times past, the faithful and, some 
thought—though he (Sir G. Grey) was 
not one of them—the too zealous advocate. 
The noble Lord the Member for Bath see- 
ing that the course proposed on the part of 
the Government was an honest course, ac- 
cording to his view, said he would offer no 
opposition to the proposition they had placed 
on the table of the House. Among the sup- 
porters of the Motion of the noble Lord 
the Member for Colchester the name of 
the noble Lord the Member for Bath would 
not be recorded. Any man of common 


sense might see that it was easy to sub- 
stitute half-past five for six o’clock, and 
subtract half an hour from the working 
time; but if they did that they would 
take only a one-sided yiew of the case; 
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they might adhere to the letter of the 
Act of 1847, but they would disregard 
the undisputed intention of their legis. 
lation, namely, that the millowner should 
have a range of fifteen hours—a range 
productive of great convenience to him, 
Feeling that in the proposal now before 
the House, benefits would be secured to 
the millowner on the one hand, and 
that benefits were secured to the working 
classes on the other hand, which were 
not secured by the existing Acts, the Go. 
vernment did feel that they were acting 
entirely in the spirit of the Act of 1847 in 
submitting this proposition to Parliament, 
and in asking the House of Commons to 
accede to it. What was the state of the 
case? There was a range from haif-past 
five in the morning to half-past eight o’clock 
at night under the existing law, within 
which women and young persons might 
be employed. Under that law the relay 
system was acted upon—a system which 
was convenient for the millowner. But it 
had interfered with the benefits intended 
to be secured to the working classes. They 
were deprived of the advantage of the 
evening hours, during which they might 
apply themselves to education and domes- 
tic occupations. Supposing the noble Lord 
the Member for Colchester could have re- 
medied by a stroke of the pen what he 
called a clerical error, it would only be by 
providing that the ten hours’ labour should 
be continuous. The inspectors pointed out 
that, if it were meant to secure for the 
operatives the advantage of the proposed 
limitation, it must be enacted that one 
hour and a-half only should be allowed for 
meals. The millowner began about six 
o'clock in the morning. If the clerical 
error were corrected so that one hour and 
a half only were allowed for meals, the 
working time ended at half-past five. Sup- 
posing the millowner disposed to evade the 
law, he might propose to give three hours 
for meals instead of an hour and a half. 
Immediately two hours would be added to 
the period between the commencement 
and conclusion of work. It was all very 
well for the noble Lord to superadd 
the provision that an hour and a half 
should be the maximum for meals; but 
that was not the correction of a clerical 
error by the stroke of a pen; it was 
the introduction of a new measure. And 
that the noble Lord the Member for Bath 
felt. He said he could not introduce new 
restrictions, but, seeing the advantage 
which would attend the proposition of the 
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Government to the millowners as well as 
the labourers, he left the matter in their 
hands, and would offer no opposition : 
such was the language he used, believing 
that they were acting for the benefit of the 
operatives. A charge of inconsistency had 
been brought against him (Sir G. Grey) ; 
but he was not ashamed of being charged 
with inconsistency under the circumstances 
he had stated. He voted for the Act of 
1847, which he believed to be for the 
advantage of the working classes; but 
he utterly denied that the proposition of 
the Government would take away the 
boon secured to the working classes un- 
der that Act. The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Colchester had alluded to the re- 
ports of the Morning Chronicle, and had 
given a resumé of the advantages derived 
by the working classes from the Act of 
1847. The great advantages were, that 
they had their evenings uninterrupted for 
the purposes of education, recreation, and 
domestic employments. Well, under the 
present Bill the labouring classes would be 
free, at six o’clock in the evening, to spend 
their time as they pleased, which was not the 
case under the existing law. He was sur- 
prised to hear the noble Lord the Member 
for Colchester say, that one hardship under 
the Bill would be the half-holiday on Sa- 
turday. This was the first time he (Nir 
G. Grey) had heard any suggestion of that 
kind made; and from various quarters he 
had received assurances that the greatest 
value was attached to the free enjoyment 
of half the Saturday, and that the opera- 
tives looked upon it as an additional boon 
not secured to them under the existing law. 
The noble Lord the Member for Colchester 
spoke of good faith and honour, as if there 
was a breach of good faith and honour in 
acting in the spirit rather than in adhering 
to the letter of previous enactments. He 
hoped the House would not be led away 
by declamation from adopting a measure 
which would, in his opinion, be satisfac- 
tory to the great body of operatives in this 
country. He did not mean to say there 
were not many men who would desire to 
see restriction carried further, and would 
support the noble Lord the Member for 
Colchester if he proposed an eight hours 
Bill; and if the noble Lord thought the 
whole of the operatives would be satis- 
fied even with his measure, he would 
find himself much mistaken. He (Sir 


G. Grey) was ready to repeat the opin- 
ion, which he did not recollect having 
expressed, but of which he had been re- 
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minded to-night, that he thought it desi- 
rable that Parliament should attend to the 
reasonable wishes of the operative classes, 
and that those classes should feel that their 
interests were cared for in that House. 
There were reasonable men among them; 
and such, he believed, were the great ma- 
jority who would be glad to see the Bill 
before the House carried into effect; and 
he hoped the House would not, in defer- 
ence to the arguments which had been 
urged against it, reject what, in his opin- 
ion, afforded a fair prospect of a satisfac- 
tory solution of this difficult question. The 
Ilouse was now in possession of the facts 
of the case. It was for them to decide; 
and he should only say, that if the House 
should think fit to depart from the settle- 
ment of 1847, by imposing another and 
a great restriction on the hours of labour 
within which millowners might employ 
the classes to which this Bill applied, he 
should regard that as such a departure 
from the spirit of the existing Acts, that 
he should feel bound to take no further 
charge of the Bill which the noble Lord 
the Member for Bath had introduced. 

Mr. BANKES said, that he was glad 
to find any confirmation of the fact 
that the object of the Bill was to make 
a satisfactory settlement of the ques- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary, however, had entirely failed to 
answer the arguments of the noble Lord 
tho Member for Colchester. They ought 
to observe that a very large proportion of 
the Bill, instead of being a boon, was an 
acknowledged loss; and they had the hon. 
Gentleman who seconded the Amendment 
stating that this shift and relay system 
met with so little favour from the manu- 
facturers themselves, that public opinion 
alone, in his judgment, would be sufticient- 
ly powerfully to set the question at rest if 
the law were to remain as it was; and it 
was for the House to consider whether it 
would not be better that no Act should pass 
at the present moment, which would be, 
in 99 cases out of 100, a loss and no gain 
whatever. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Ilome Secretary seemed to think a great 
deal of the comparison which had been 
drawn between his conduct and that of his 
Colleagues in 1844, It was impossible not 
to see that there was a most essential va- 
riance between the doctrines held out 
by hon. Gentlemen when sitting on the 
the Opposition benches and their opinions 
and acts when in power at the present mo- 
ment, With respect to his noble Friend 
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the Member for Bath, he was confident 
that in every step he had taken in this 
matter, he had been guided by the sin- 
eciest desire of acting in conformity with 
what he had said, to the effect that 
he thought it would be a good compro- 
mise for the working people. But why 
should they have compromises at all? 
Was it any error of theirs that the Act of 
1844 was insufficiently framed; and had 
they, in any respect, by their conduct when 
brought under the operation of the Act, 
failed to fulfil the provisions made on their 
behalf by those who had advocated their 
interests? They had obtained an Act, 
not by favour but by right (for it was their 
right)—an Act not passed in a hurry, but 
gradually and solemnly, with the universal 
sanction and approbation of the Legisla- 
ture. Why were they to be told they were 
to have a compromise? They had a proof 
that this compromise was not altogether 
satisfactory to his noble Friend; but this 
he knew, that he considered it a most 
essential part of the benefit which had 
been obtained to the working people by 
this compromise—namely, to secure oppor- 
tunities of education and mental cultiva- 
tion for their children. When, on this 
point, the right hon. Home Secretary told 
the House that it was a great boon that 
the hours were limited, he doubted whe- 
ther he understood the full benefit of the 
Bill he was sanctioning. Let him (Mr. 
Bankes) tell him that the range of hours 
with regard to children was from half-past 
five in the morning till eight in the even- 
ing, and that the boon of the range of 
hours was not secured to children by the 
operation of this Bill, in respect to which 
the greater part of the public thought that 
to be the chief object of the Bill. He 
felt that he should ill occupy the time of 
the House, after the admirable manner in 
which the noble Lord the Member for Col- 
chester had introduced the Amendment to 
their consideration—an Amendment which 
had been seconded by a Member of practi- 
cal knowledge, who had stated what were 
the opinions of the master manufacturers, 
and the wishes of the operatives; but he 
had heard nothing from the right hon. Ba- 
ronct at the head of the Home Office that 
answered either those feelings touched 
upon by the noble Lord who moved the 
Amendment, or those facts which were ad- 
verted to by the hon. Gentleman who 
seconded it. is noble Friend desired 
that the Bill they had provided should be 
effectual for the object they had in yiew; 
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and he said, let that which is to be satisfac. 
tory to them be given to them, not as a 
compromise, but as a right which you the 
Members of the Legislature have already 
agreed to accord. 

Mr. STANFORD thought the country 
would have a very unfavourable opinion of 
the House if, after coming to a decision in 
favour of an enactment supposed to be in- 
telligible to all the world, declaring that 
ten hours was to be the duration each day 
of a factory workman, that principle was 
not to be confirmed by Parliament when an 
opportunity was presented to them by the 
circumstances of a legal decision being ad- 
verse to the principle contained in a former 
measure. That statute having been in 
effect thus set aside, the operatives came 
now to the House to ask us to put them in 
that position in which it was evidently in- 
tended by Parliament they should be 
placed by the former measure. He could 
not understand how the House could come 
to any other decision now than that it was 
the intention of Parliament to place them. 
Ile did not wish to treat this question with 
ridicule, but he could not avoid comparing 
the decision that had been come to toa 
nursery rhyme— 

“ Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 

Humpty Dumpty had a great fall, 

And all the King’s Ministers and Parliament 

men 

Could’nt set Humpty Dumpty on the wall 

again.” 


He could not entertain the slightest doubt 
but that the noble Lord the Member for 
Bath was influenced by the most honour- 
able and conscientious feelings in the 
course he had taken in reference to this 
Bill, as well as to any other to which he 
had been a party. He (Mr. Stanford) 
would give his cordial assent to the Motion 
before the House. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he had lis- 
tened with much attention to the speech of 
the right hon. Baronot the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, who had 
informed them that there had been a mis- 
understanding of the Act of 1844, when 
that Act was tested by the operation of 
the measure of 1847, and he would now 
ask him this question: Did the right 
hon. Gentleman, or did he not, when, in 
1847, he voted for the Ten Hours Bill, in- 
tend to restrict the hours of factory labour 
to fifty-eight hours per week ? Would— 
and he now addressed himself to the hon. 
and learned the Attorney General—would 
the insertion of the words proposed by the 
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noble Lord the Member for Colchester in- 
validate the legal form and effect of this 
Bill if passed? [The Arrorney GeEnz- 
nab: No!] If not, why then not intro- 
duce words that would limit the hours of 
labour to fifty-eight per week? Really 
the right hon. Baronet the Home Secre- 
tary ought to explain this—why he sup- 

rted the limitation of the hours of labour 
to fifty-eight per week in 1847, and now 
proposed to add two hours to that limit. 
That was the essence of the compromise, 
as it was called; but they—the advo- 
eates of the operatives’ cause—maintained 
that that which was the original object 
of Parliament in regard to this subject, 
and had been sanctioned by Parliament, was 
their right ; and whilst they were much 
obliged to the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for his legal assist- 
ance in giving effect to the intention of the 
former Act, they, at the same time, thought 
that such assistance was somewhat too 
dearly purchased by the addition of two 
hours per week to the present hours of la- 
bour of the working man. He must say 


he did not think it was creditable to the 
Government to take away two hours from 
the operatives’ leisure for his own pur- 


poses, because they had found a difficulty 
in the construction of a few words in an 
Act of Parliament. He trusted that in 
private life he kept his word, and in his 
place in that House he would do so. In his 
opinion, those who now gave up the Act 
they voted in favour of in 1847 did not 
keep their words with the factory opera- 
tives of this country. The majority of 
the people of this country looked upon 
Parliament as having broken faith with 
the colonies, with the farmers, and with 
the shipowners ; and if they now did the 
same thing with the operatives, he must 
assure them that they were taking a 
course which would lead to more serious 
results than they would seem to be aware 
of. For his own part, he had always 
imagined that this system of what were 
termed compromises always involved some- 
thing either more or less than what they 
ought to do, but not what they ought to 
do; and he was persuaded that, in the 
long run, they would find that the adop- 
tion of such a course was an inexpedient 
arrangement. It was his intention to vote 
for the Amendment. 

Mr. MUNTZ would ask the manufac- 
turers who refused the limit of ten hours, 
whether they ever did work the ten hours, 
and whether, if they did, they did not find 
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it more than enough. Tlowever, that was 
not the question. The real question with 
hon. Members of that House was this: 
What did they vote for in 1847? Did 
they mean to give the people a bond fide 
Ten Hours Bill, or did they not? As far 
as his own memory served him, every man 
that voted for the Act of 1847 fully in- 
tended that the parties to whom it referred 
should have a bond fide Ten Hours Bill. 
Would, then, this measure of the Govern- 
ment give the people that, or would it rob 
them of two hours per week ? He thought 
it would rob them, and he asked the House 
if they were doing that, what would they 
say to the operatives if they came to that 
House and said, ‘‘ You have passed a 
bungling measure—you see you have, and 
it is your own fault; but it is now our 
turn, and we will have something in our 
own favour if we can—we will now have 
only fifty-six hours per week instead of 
fifty-eight ?”” This compromise that was 
now proposed was, to use a commercial 
analogy, like proposing to a man to whom 
one had given a bill for 300. to take 
2901. for it. He felt he could not take 
away two hours from the working men— 
two hours which he had participated in 
the giving to them—as an honest man; 
and wishing to act honestly by the people, 
he could not vote otherwise on this sub- 
ject than he had done in 1847. He should, 
therefore, give his support to the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord the Member for 
Colchester. 

Mr. HEALD did not feel justified, re- 
presenting, as he believed he did, the third 
largest cotton-consuming population on 
the face of the globe, to give a silent 
vote upon this occasion; and, considering 
the large number of factory operatives in 
the borough which he represented, he 
thought he might state that he represent- 
ed their opinions in the vote he was about 
to give. He confessed with frankness that 
he had never approached a subject to which 
he had felt it necessary to give a more 
careful and anxious consideration, and the 
conclusion at which he had arrived was 
based simply upon the dictates of con- 
science and honour. He certainly agreed 
with the hon. Member for Montrose that 
it was not only a delicate but a dangerous 
thing to interfere much with the question 
of labour; and, taking into consideration 
their mixed character and the dependency 
of one class of operatives upon another, he 
thought it was possible to err by legislat- 
ing too much upon the subject. He had 
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never been able to see why the hours of 
factory labour should exceed the ordinary 
period for the toil of man, namely, from 
six to six; and when he first saw the letter 
in the Times, and afterwards the Bill pro- 
posed by the right hon. Baronet the Seere- 
tary of State for the Home Department, he 
thought at once that it was approximating 
more closely to his own views of what ought 
to be the standard for the regulation of the 
hours of labour in factories than anything 
he had seen before. If this were an open 
question, therefore, he should have had no 
difficulty in recording his vote; but his pre- 
sent difficulty arose from the question 
being so much fettered by previous legisla- 
tion. He had formerly been in communi- 
nication with the chairman of the Limited 
Hours Committee in his own district, and 
had presented many petitions from them, 
all agreeing in asking for a 58 Hours Bill 
in its integrity. When, therefore, the 
noble Lord the Member for Bath commu- 
hicated to him, the night previous to his 
letter appearing in the Times, the nature 
of that letter, he at once wrote down to the 
chairman of that association, stating the 
case to him; and, since that time, he had 
not heard a single word in reply. From 
this and other circumstances, he was _per- 
suaded that there had entered into the 
minds of the factory operatives a strong 
conviction that it was the honest intention 
of Parliament to have given them a Bill 
limiting their hours of labour to fifty-eight 
in the week. He believed that it was about 
the most dangerous thing the House could 
do to weaken in the minds of those people 
their perfect belief in the integrity and ho- 
nour of the British Parliament. He knew 
the danger of a system of agitation being 
again allowed to organise, for if it were, no 
one could tell to what length it might ex- 
tend. He felt, therefore, after the most 
serious and conscientious examination of 
the bearings of this case, that the House 
would gain by coming to a decision which 
should maintain the high standard of ho- 
nour of the British Parliament, although 
for the time being he confessed they might 
suffer some inconvenience. In addition to 
this, there was a question of the supply of 
cotton to these mills, and he agreed that 
unless a larger and more certain supply 
of cotton was insured, there would not be 
sufficient on the average for some years 
to come to employ the factory operatives 
ten hours a day. Under these circum- 
stances he was bound to the conclusion, 
that conscientiously, and as a man of 
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honour, he must support the Motion of 
the noble Lord the Member for (ol. 
chester. 

Mr. HEYWOOD said, that it appeared 
to him, in a case like the present, in which 
a Bill had been passed some years ago by 
Parliament, on which the masters were not 
consulted in any way, that it was perfectly 
open to Parliament to reconsider the mat. 
ter; and it was very well known that the 
master manufacturers themselves would be 
glad of eleven hours per day. In his 
opinion, the Bill might be made to work 
very harmoniously, by the proposed altera- 
tions, and to create a much better feeling 
than had hitherto existed. He should, 
therefore, give it his support. 

Mr. W. J. FOX said, he thought it had 
been generally agreed on both sides of the 
House to throw over all arguments as to 
the policy of the Act of 1847, that having 
been already settled. He considered that 
what they had to do on the present occa- 
sion was not to discuss its policy, but to 
fulfil its requirements. He had heard no 
valid reason for the alteration of that po- 
licy. The exigencies of trade did not 
require it. They had heard that no mill, 
on an average, worked ten hours ; while, 
on the other hand, they could not expect 
to satisfy its opponents, seeing that the 
Millowners’ Association of Manchester had 
declared unequivocally for 11 hours a day. 
Such would always be the case if they 
persisted in this unhallowed compromise, 
which, in fact, compromised nothing but 
the faith and honour of Parliament. The 
great majority of millowners had conformed 
to the Act, and yet were not ruined. The 
cotton trade had not gone to the dogs. As 
to the parties more immediately concerned, 
its results had been satisfactory beyond 
calculation. Its good effects, which were 
described in the last report of the factory 
inspectors, must be most gratifying to 
Parliament. There was nothing unrea- 
sonable in the limitation established. In 
1833, when they abolished slavery in the 
West Indies, they limited the labour of the 
apprentices to 45 hours a week, while the 
factory operative was content to work 58. 
In 1849, they assigned 7 hours as the 
day’s work of the Hill Coolies, while the 
factory labourer willingly gave 10. What 
they asked now was simply, that the 
House should keep faith with them. There 
could be no doubt as to how the Act of 
1847 was understood by them who were 
its objects; and they had the authority of 
a great moralist for stating that a promise 
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was binding in the sense it was understood 
by the person to be benefited, that under- 
standing being affirmed at the time by the 

arties by whom it was made. Taking the 
Act of 1847 in that sense, he felt bound to 
yote for the Amendment. 

Mr. Atperman SIDNEY said, the ques- 
tion was, whether the Bill granted in 1847 
was to be renewed now, or whether advan- 
tage was to be taken of a technical error, 
and 58 hours a week substituted for 60. 
The Government would deceive themselves 
greatly if they considered that this Bill 
would be a settlement of the question; and 
remembering, as he did, the excitement 
that prevailed in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts in 1830, the monster meetings that 
were held, and the agitation that was or- 
ganised, he warned the House against 
again giving occasion to such proceedings 
on the part of the factory operatives of the 
North. The operation of the Ten Hours 
Bill since 1847 had been most satisfactory 
—the manners, the morals, and the habits 
of the people had been essentially changed 
—time had been afforded them for reflec- 
tion and recreation, and they had been 
taught habits of providence; why, then, 
when this was the case, and when the 
maximum amount of labour imposed upon 
criminals was 10 hours a day, from which 
one hour was to be deducted for exercise 
and another hour for instruction, should 
they condemn women and young persons 
under 18 years of age, in factories, to 
labour 103 hours a day? He entirely con- 
curred that this was a question in which 
the honour and integrity of the House 
were concerned, and he should support the 
Amendment. . 

Mr. W. PATTEN said, this question 
had been hitherto improperly argued, sim- 
ply and solely upon the assumption of a 
contract having been entered into between 
Parliament and the operatives. The fact 
was this—in 1847 the Ten Hours Act was 
passed, after many years’ discussion ; and 
even then with a strong feeling on the part 
of many of the impolicy of the measure. 
Since then, as the representative of the 
county of Lancaster, he had been request- 
ed, over and over again, to endeavour to 
get the Act modified ; but he had always 
advised his friends not to interfere with the 
decision at which Parliament had arrived. 
Now, however, when an opportunity offer- 
ed, he thought it was perfectly legitimate 
for those who had opposed the Bill of 1847 
tocome forward and urge their objections 
tothe system. In doing so, he held that 
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they were guilty of no breach of contract, 
but that they assisted in an honourable 
compromise. It was a great ingredient in 
the success of any law, that, in carrying it 
out, it should receive the cordial co-opera- 
tion of all parties concerned ; but there 
were hundreds in his county who would 
oppose the Bill if amended as proposed by 
the noble Lord, who would yet give it their 
cordial co-operation if the proposed com- 
promise was accepted. He had accom- 
panied a deputation of master manufac- 
turers to the right hon. Baronet the Home 
Secretary, who were entirely opposed to 
the law, but who had offered their cordial 
co-operation in carrying out the compro- 
mise. His belief also was, that the com- 
promise was approved of by all the en- 
lightened operatives. Believing, then, that 
he committed no breach of contract, and 
that a compromise was the best thing for 
all parties, he should give his best support 
to the Bill as it stood. 

Mr. C. ANSTEY said, that the case of 
the cotton spinners of Lancashire had been 
fully stated by their representatives. The 
hon. Member for North Lancashire had 
denied the existence of a compact with 
regard to the Bill of 1847, because the 
millowners were not consulted. But the 
hon. Member should recollect that for 16 
years before that time there had been a 
constant struggle between the operatives 
on the one hand, and the laissez faire, 
laissez passer people on the other. The 
millowners were worsted, and the opera- 
tives reaped the benefit. Since then al- 
most every millowner had acted under the 
law as if he construed it as it was now 
sought to be construed by the Amendment. 
Was it, then, to be contended that society 
was to be torn up, and the operatives op- 
pressed, to gratify the cupidity of a few 
millowners ? He was sure that there could 
be but one opinion on the subject as to the 
arguments by which the compromise was 
sought to be made palatable to the opera- 
tive. The right hon. Baronet the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
clinging to the habits of the Western Cir- 
cuit, had told them, that if they wanted to 
know the meaning of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, they should read the volume of the 
Statutes at large in which it was con- 
tained. That might be a very good argu- 
ment for quarter-sessions, but it was a 
very poor one for the floor of Parliament. 
The right hon. Baronet should remember 
that the business of Parliament was not 
litigation, but legislation. The meaning 
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of the Act was to limit the labour of the 
operative to ten hours a day ; and for that 
meaning he should vote in supporting the 
Amendment. A pledge had been given, 
not by the millowners, but by the House 
of Commons in 1847; that pledge he 
wished to see carried out, and with that 
view should support the Amendment. 

Mr. B. COCHRANE wished to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
whether he had not denied that this was 
an amended Bill, or an alteration of the 
law, as he found the Bill was accepted by 
the hon. Member for North Lancashire, on 
the part of the millowners, as an alteration 
in their favour. For his own part, he 
looked upon it as an alteration of the law, 
or, in other words, as a breach of the pro- 
mise made by that House to the factory 
operatives. The right hon. Baronet talked 
of the concurrence of the manufacturers. 
That was not what he (Mr. B. Cochrane) 
wanted. He wanted the concurrence of 
the operatives; the Bill being passed for 
their benefit, it surely ought not to be al- 
tered without their consent. It was evi- 
dent, from the allusion made by the hon. 
Member for North Lancashire to the inter- 
view, that there was a good understanding 
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between the deputation of manufacturers 
and the right hon. Baronet the Secretary 
for the Home Department; but that did 
not satisfy him (Mr. B. Cochrane). What 
he required was the fulfilment of that en- 
gagement into which the House had en- 


tered with the operatives. Te cared not 
if the Bill stipulated for ten minutes only 
of work beyond the ten hours : he asserted 
pro tanto to that extent it was a violation 
of the engagement into which the House 
had entered. This was the only view he 
could take of the subject. He was aston- 
ished to hear the hon. Member for North 
Lancashire express so strongly an opinion 
that it would be no violation of a promise. 
He hoped, for the sake of the character of 
the House, and for that of the character 
of all those who voted on a former occa- 
sion, that the House would, to the fullest 
extent, carry out the pledge it had given to 
the operatives of this country. 

Mr. S. CRAWFORD said, that in his 
communications with the operatives of 
Rochdale he had been called upon by them 
to give his vote in favour of maintaining 
the principle of the measure of 1847—to 
maintain that in its integrity. He held in 
his possession the names of forty-four pro- 
prietors of mills who were supporters of 
the ten hours system, and in thus laying 
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before the House his own opinions in fy. 
vour of the Amendment, he felt that he 
was giving expression to the sentiments 
not only of the operatives but of the mill. 
owners also. In legislating upon a ques. 
tion of this nature, the House was bound 
to respect the opinions of the working 
classes, and to accede to their reasonable 
desires. 

Mr. GREENALL said, that he felt 
more difficulty in the course which he had 
resolved to pursue in consequence of what 
had fallen from the hon. Member for North 
Lancashire. Upon the present occasion he 
(Mr. Greenall) had no choice open to him, 
He was in almost daily communication with 
the operative classes upon the subject, and 
it would be next to impossible for any one 
to over-estimate the intense interest with 
which they regarded this question. Their 
feelings were alive and strong on the sub- 
ject. The measure of 1847 was one which 
they had struggled all their lives to obtain, 
and they lost it by no fault of theirs; it 
evaded their grasp by a mere Parliamen- 
tary blunder. It was, at all events, his de- 
termination not to let the working man be 
able to say that he had not kept faith with 
him. As to children, they would be great 
sufferers by the proposed change. The 
severity of factory labour would now fall 
principally upon them; and having said thus 
much, he trusted that he had fairly laid be- 
fore the House the grounds of the vote 
that he intended to give. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I rise, Sir, to 
state the grounds on which I shall support 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. The 
hon. Member for Oldham has argued this 
question as if the Bill of 1847 has proved 
entirely satisfactory—as if its provisions 
are indisputable—and as if the millowners 
are coming forward seeking to alter and 
amend that Act. Now, that I think is as 
far as possible opposed to the fact. For 
my own part, in 1847, I considered the 
Act of that Session was a great advantage 
to the families of the working classes be- 
longing to the mills. I considered it en- 
abled them to have time for their domestic 
duties, for education and instruction, and 
for such other improvements in their social 
condition which could not otherwise be 
effected. I did not think it likely to 
justify the predictions of its opponents, 
that it would destroy one-sixth of the ma- 
nufacturing power of the country, and 
thereby occasion a great diminution of the 
wealth and industrial power of the empire. 
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Sir, I still retain the opinion I then gave. 
I believe the Act of 1847 was founded on 
sound principles, and I have no wish to 
repeal that Act. Indeed, being a sup- 

rter of that Act, for my own part I 
should have been quite willing, and thought 
it would be the best course, to leave the 
measure entirely undisturbed during the 
present Session—to leave its provisions to 
the interpretation put upon it by the courts 
of law, and not to evoke the intervention 
of Parliament to make any explanation or 
alteration of that Act. But who was the 
first to wish an alteration? Was it any 
of those who contended that twelve or 
eleven hours a day ought to be the time 
fixed for factory labour? It was my noble 
Friend the Member for Bath, who came 
forward on behalf of the factory operatives, 
and as the advocate of the young persons 
engaged in factories, and said it is abso- 
lutely necessary to call for the interference 
of Parliament with respect to that Act. 
Well, then, Sir, if I am bound against my 
will to pronounce an opinion regarding that 
Act, I must look at it in conjunction with 
former Acts, and see what it does and what 
it does not do. Some seem to regard it as 
if it decided the whole question, and gave 


all that the present Bill proposes to confer. 
But that is absolutely not the case. There 
is no provision in the Act of 1847, or in 
the Act of 1844, that these persons shall 
not be employed at any time between six 
and six—that they must not begin earlier 
than six in the morning—and not finish 


later than six in the evening. On the 
contrary, these Acts provide that this 
class of persons may begin work at half- 
past five, and that the conclusion of their 
labours shall not be later than half-past 
eight. There are here not twelve hours, 
but fifteen hours, according to these 
Acts, during which labour can be _per- 
fomed. Therefore, I cannot conceive why 
it can be said that the proposal of the noble 
Lord the Member for Colchester that they 
shall work no more than ten hours, and 
that these ten hours shall be taken between 
six and six, are merely carrying into effect 
Provisions which Parliament has already 
enacted, And as to there being any breach 
of faith in making any alteration in that 
Act, why, the noble Lord himself proposes 
& very considerable alteration when he 
makes an entirely new restriction with re- 
spect to factory labour. There was, in- 
deed, a forced construction of that Act 
Saying that if any person began work at 

“past five, and if any person afterwards 
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came at twelve, one, or two o’clock in the 
day, the last person should be construed 
to have begun work at half-past five, with 
the first. That, I think, was a forced con- 
struction of the Act. But this, at all 
events, was indisputable. It was in the 
power of the millowner to bring in young 
persons at half-past five, and keep them 
till five in the afternoon, giving an hour 
and a half for meal-times; or to begin at 
nine o’clock, and continue till half-past 
eight in the evening. Therefore, any Bill 
which proposes that they shall only work 
between six and six must be a considerable 
alteration—must impose a fresh restriction, 
and, as I think, give a fresh benefit to 
these classes. Now, I ask whether, being 
called upon to legislate by the noble Lord 
the Member for Bath—whether, if you 
place fresh restrictions on the employers 
of these young persons, by obliging them 
to give up three hours out of the fifteen 
during which they may at present employ 
them, and thereby so far diminish their 
power of employment, it is not fair, on the 
other hand, to say that the hours of their 
labour shall be somewhat lengthened, so 
that on the whole, according to the Bill of 
my right hon. Friend, two additional hours 
per week shall be given to the millowners? 
And, seeing that we have departed from 
the Act of 1847 and the Act of 1844, I 
think the question really for the House to 
consider is, whether this arrangement is, 
on the whole, an arrangement that will be 
beneficial to the operative classes and their 
families, and to which they can agree. 
But the hon. Member for Stockport, who 
is going to vote against my right hon. 
Friend, says, he has no doubt, on the 
whole, that the classes for whose benefit 
the Act of 1847 was originally passed, will 
derive considerable advantage from these 
enactments. Well, then, I say, if that be 
the case—if they are to derive benefits 
from these enactments, and if the mill- 
owners, on the other hand, who originally 
contended for twelve hours, and for the 
last two years have asked for eleven hours, 
are contented that this Bill should become 
law, is it not consonant with the wisdom 
of Parliament to endeavour to make an 
arrangement, confessed even by some of 
those who oppose it, to be beneficial to the 
operative classes for whom it is enacted, 
and which, at the same time, is so far 
acceptable to the millowners that, accor- 
ding to the hon. Member for North Lan- 
cashire, many who entirely disagreed with 
the policy of this Bill, would consent to 
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act with cordial good-will in conformity 
with the law, supposing this Bill to be 
passed? I say, then, if such an advan- 
tage can be obtained—and, according to 
almost all those who have spoken on the 
suhject, it can be obtained—there cannot 
be any weight in the objection, that be- 
cause you passed the Act of 1847, which 
is said to have had in contemplation an 
unrestricted ten continuous hours, you 
ought not to pass this Bill. Because it is 
obvious—and I think none will gainsay 
this—that the Act of 1847 never did con- 
tain any provisions that young persons 
should not work between six and six; and 
therefore, supposing the Bill to be carried 
with the noble Lord’s alteration, it would 
not be a mere correction of a technical 
error in the Act of 1847, or the Act of 
1844, but it would be in effect a new en- 
actment, considerably more restricted, and 
thereby tending to that fresh agitation 
which it ought to be the wish of this House 
to avoid. Sir, with these opinions, there- 
fore, being in favour of the Act of 1847, 
I still think it would be expedient that the 
House should adopt the proposal of my 
right hon. Friend. There is only one case 
in which I can conceive that the plan of 


my right hon. Friend would not be accept- 
able; but I think the same objection would 
be equally fatal to the proposal of the no- 


ble Lord. I can imagine the whole opera- 
tive body in a mass saying we wish to 
maintain the law as it is; we object alto- 
gether to the alteration which you say 
will be to our benefit; we made a compact 
in 1847, and we require that it shall be 
abided by. Now, so far as I can learn, 
there is no such general and universal feel- 
ing on the part of the operatives of the 
manufacturing districts. My noble Friend 
the Member for Bath, immediately on the 
proposal of my right hon. Friend being 
announced, wrote a public letter, in which 
he earnestly advised all those whose cause 
he advocates to accept that proposal, which 
he declared would be advantageous to them. 
That was a considerable testimony, I think, 
coming from one who has studied this ques- 
tion so constantly and advocated it with 
such zeal and earnestness. We find that 
a great attempt has been made, as usual, 
by warm and impassioned language, to in- 
duce the operatives to think that faith is 
broken with them if this proposal is ac- 
cepted; and they have been called upon 
with the utmost indignation to repudiate 
and reject it. But I do not find that these 
efforts have been attended with anything 
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like the success which formerly attended 
the endeavours to induce the operatives to 
ask for a Ten Hours Act. As far as | 
can judge, the followers of this agitation 
have not been considerably numerous; and 
the hon. Member for North Lancashire tells 
us that, as far as he knows, all the most in. 
telligent men among the factory operatives 
are opposed to the agitation, and wish this 
Bill to sueceed. [Mr. W. Patren: The 
great body of the intelligent workmen— 
not all.] Well, then, if that be the 
ease, there are good grounds for Par. 
liament proceeding with this Bill, and 
not adopting the Amendment of the noble 
Lord the Member for Colchester. Now 
this proposition does certainly amend the 
law—it does propose a new enactment; 
but it proposes a new enactment, which, in 
the somewhat doubtful state of the law, 
after the decisions of the Superior Court, 
would give certain advantages to the two 
parties which have been in controversy on 
this subject. The advantage to one of 
these parties is, that their labour can only 
be performed between six and six, and 
cannot begin at half-past five, or extend to 
haf-past eight, according to the present 
law; and it does, on the other hand, give 
the employer the advantage of two addi- 
tional hours a week. There is, therefore, 
a fairness and an equity in this proposal, 
But the proposal of the noble Lord is, to 
have new legislation, and to have it en- 
tirely on one side—not carrying into effect 
the law of 1847, containing no clauses like 
my right hon. Friend’s proposal, but pro- 
posing fresh restrictions, and giving no 
advantage on the other side of the ques- 
tion. I think the proposal of the noble 
Lord, if it were carried, would be the signal 
for an attempt to prevent any further le- 
gislation at all on the subject, to rest satis- 
fied with the Act of 1847, as interpreted 
by the courts of law, and thereby entail 
considerable disadvantage on the opera- 
tives. On these grounds, then, and be- 
lieving this Bill proposes to confer great 
advantages on the class of factory opera- 
tives, and is at the same time a Bill ac- 
ceptable to those who have hitherto con- 
tended against any legislative enactments 
to limit the hours of labour, and hoping 
that the measure will effect the settlement 
of a vexed and difficult question which the 
Amendment of the noble Lord will not set- 
tle, but cause to be agitated again through- 
out the country in a way which I think 
would be a great misfortune, I shall op- 
pose the Amendment before the House, 
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With respect to a very great portion of the 
mills of this country which only work eleven 
hours and a half, the Amendment will make 
no alteration; but with regard to all those 
mills which work with shifts and relays, 
those shifts and relays will be put an end to 
by the Amendment, and that is another 
reason why this House should reject it. 

Mr. ELLIOT said, he wished to point 
out to the House the difficulties which this 
Amendment would entail on the mills that 
were worked by water power. By tying 
these mills to particular hours of the day, 
they would not be able to compete any 
longer with the mills that were worked by 
steam; and the workmen dependent on the 
former must be thrown out of employment. 
In the winter months, work could not be 
commenced in these mills until the accu- 
mulations of ice that obstructed the supply 
of water were removed. These prepara- 
tions often took till nine o’clock in the 
morning; and instead of being bound down 
to certain hours of the day, the operatives 
at present had to work when the circum- 
stances of the mill would allow them. He 
appealed to the House, therefore, not to 
suffer such an injustice as this Amendment 
would inflict on this class of mills. 

Mr. BROTHERTON said, he had al- 
ways been favourable to any measures for 
ameliorating the condition of the operatives, 
and he conscientiously believed that this 
Bill would be highly to their advantage. 
The rejection of the Bill would carry dis- 
may to the working classes, while it would 
give extreme satisfaction to those employ- 
ers who had ayailed themselves of the 
range of fifteen hours to evade the opera- 
tion of this Bill. It was said that the 
House were bound to carry out the Bill of 
1847, But were they contented with the 
name of the thing rather than the reality ? 
The present was to all intents and purposes 
Ten Hours Bill. If the House rejected 
it, the relay system would become more 
general than at present, and the operatives 
would be some time before they got an en- 
actment that would be beneficial to them. 
He should give the present measure his 
hearty support, and he should therefore 
Vote against the Amendment. 

Mr. EDWARDS: It is not my wish 
or intention again to intrude myself upon 
the notice of the House at this hour 
of the evening and at this stage of the 
Bill, having already experienced so much 
indulgence; and if I were to attempt 
to do so, and to speak for an hour upon 
the question, I could only reiterate the 
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sentiments and opinions I have submitted 
to the House on previous occasions. 
There is one point, however, which has 
not yet been mentioned in the debate, 
and which I consider so essential, that I 
cannot resist bringing it before the House, 
especially as I find that hon. Members on 
the Treasury Bench appear to be labouring 
under an erroneous impression. In the 
town which I represent, a petition has been 
sent up in favour of a Ten Hours Act from 
every mill; I believe without an exception; 
and not one single petition has emanated 
from the manufacturers themselves against 
such an Act; and this applies to many other 
places in Yorkshire. Before I sit down, I 
wish to say that an earnest desire exists 
on this side of the House, to hear the hon. 
Member from Manchester on the subject. 
I really can hardly understand how it hap- 
pens that the hon. Member, who is osten- 
sibly the organ of a great party, and who 
it is generally supposed is at the bottom 
of the whole agitation, should sit quietly in 
his place and not give the House the bene- 
fit of his ideas on this important question. 
Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I hope the House 
will permit me, notwithstanding its anxiety 
for a division, to offer a few observations 
in explanation of the vote I am about to 
give. Although I have been in Parlia- 
ment more years than I care to remember, 
I have hitherto registered my vote on 
this subject without ever presuming to 
address the House upon it. I have lis- 
tened with the interest which all must feel 
to the discussion which has taken place. 
It appears to me that the question which 
the House is called upon to decide, is really 
one of a simple, though of a very serious 
character. More than thirty years ago, 
the hon. Member for Stockport reminded 
us, the working classes in the north of 
England originated what is called an agita- 
tion in favour of the principle which we 
recognised as law by the Act of 1847. In 
looking upon that event with the advan- 
tage of experience, and taking that gene- 
ral view of the question which has (and 
very properly) characterised the present 
discussion, I perceive in that movement of 
thirty years ago what may fairly be de- 
scribed as the conviction of an overworked 
population. And I think it is a subject 
of much gratification when we remember 
that in this country a large portion of the 
community, finding themselves in such a 
position, had not recourse to those arts 
and means which generally distinguish a 
population under such circumstances; that 
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they did not attempt to find relief in con- 
spiracy or combination, but that thirty 
years ago, when the means of education 
among the working classes were more 
limited than at present—when the politi- 
eal instruction which pervaded that order 
of society was less than it is now, they 
still had confidence in the Parliament of 
their country, and in an appeal to that 
Parliament sought relief from the suffer- 
ings which they experienced. Thirty years 
have elapsed, according to the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Stockport, who 
has accurately reminded us of the dates; 
but it was not until 1847 that you recog- 
nised the authenticity of their convictions, 
and that a legislative enactment sanctioned 
the instincts of the working community. I 
am not surprised that so great an interval 
should have occurred between the expres- 
sion of the popular will and the act of the 
Legislature; for the Legislature has been 
at all times unwilling to interfere with re- 
gard to labour, and statesmen and senates 
have been appalled at the idea of placing 
any check on the powers of production. I 
can, therefore, Sir, easily understand that 
it was only after much deliberation—after 
anxious doubts and hesitation—after a 
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thorough acquaintance with the wants and 
feelings of the population, that the Parlia- 
ment of this country sanctioned the princi- 
ple which the working people of this coun- 
try had long desired to see embodied in the 


law. We all remember the predictions 
which were made at the time of the legis- 
lative interference with regard to children. 
It was acknowledged to be a great ex- 
periment. Has it failed? One would 
suppose, from the position in which we 
are now placed, that, although we might 
then have been justified in the course 
we took, yet that experience had con- 
vinced the House of Commons and the 
country that they committed a great error. 
But there is something yet more strange. 
It is, Sir, at a moment when the class with 
which that labouring population is imme- 
diately connected, is, according to its own 
account, most prosperous—at a time when, 
as they state, the condition of the opera- 
tives is morally and physically so much im- 
proved—that we are called upon to retrace 
our steps—to annul our previous legisla- 
tion—in short, to admit that the law wasa 
mistake, at a moment when it is proclaim- 
ed that its consequences have been most 
successful. Now there is one circumstance 
connected with this question which parti- 
cularly demands the attention of Parliament. 
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Long as was the period during which the 
agitation existed which heralded this law, 
notwithstanding it passed through a period 
during which political ardour and party pas. 
sions occasionally produced, as they must 
ever in a free country produce, feelings of 
the greatest possible excitement—still, | 
will not say by alucky accident, but rathera 
happy providence, the factory question was 
never indissolubly connected with the for. 
tunes of any political party. And when, 
in 1847, that important Act was passed, 
it was proposed by a distinguished Mem. 
ber on this side of the House, it was cor. 
dially supported by the Prime Minister of 
the country, in opposition to the opinions 
of many of his political supporters, and it 
was passed, if not with the concurrence of 
all parties, in a manner which convinced 
the people of this country generally that 
it was the result of an uuimpassioned be- 
lief, and not of any party combination. 
Well, this Act having been, as it is ad- 
mitted, most successful, proved by expe- 
rience that its consequences have been con- 
comitant with the greatest commercial pros- 
perity, with not only the maintenance, but 
the increase of wages amongst the labour- 
ing classes, with not only the maintenance, 
but the increase of exported commodities 
to those markets where we have been told 
the demand for those commodities would 
be most materially injured by the adoption 
of the law, without any complaint against 
the action of this law, by a strange com- 
bination of circumstances we are now called 
on to give a verdict on its character. What 
I want to know is this—what is the reason 
that, after so prolonged an agitation, and 
after such an elaborate and calm discus- 
sion, Parliament three years ago having 
passed the Ten Hours Act; we should 
now, in 1850, be called upon to repeal 
and abrogate it? If, indeed, the conse- 
quences that were predicted from the pass- 
ing of this Act had occurred, I could under- 
stand our position. If the hon. Members for 
Manchester and the great towns of the 
north were to come forward and say that 
their mills were stopped because they could 
no longer afford to export to those foreign 
markets, which they have always said were 
their most important markets—if they 
came forward and said that the working 
classes were now discontented with the 
Bill, by reason of the want of employment 
and diminished wages to which they were 
subject—if they came forward and gave 80 
gloomy a picture of the state of society in 
which they mix, and of which many of 
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them are the leaders, I can comprehend, 
not that we should hastily, precipitately, 
without due cause, repeal the law which 
we had enacted—but I could understand 
why this Ifouse should seriously, calmly, 
and specially examine their complaints; 
and if you were convinced that this law 
was the cause of their adversity, you 
should not be ashamed to repeal that which 
you have already passed. I can equally 
understand that, under such circum- 
stances, the Minister of this country 
would be only doing his duty if he came 
forward and confessed an error of judg- 
ment, when, in 1847, he had lent the high 
sanction of his justly great name to this 
law. But are we in this position—have 
any of these circumstances occurred ? Not 
the least of them. Night after night, 
whenever a fitting opportunity happens, 
Gentlemen opposite, who are connected 
with the Ministry, tell us that this country 
was never in such a flourishing condition. 
Night after night Gentlemen who represent 
the great towns of the north re-echo their 
assertions. Night after night we are as- 
sured that the working classes are in the 
enjoyment of a higher rate of wages, and 
have a greater command over the neces- 
saries of life than they have enjoyed at 
any former period. Were not these tests 
of our manufacturing prosperity so many 
proofs of the wisdom of the Legislature ? 
You are agreed in the good fortune and 
the avowed content of the working classes 
under the legislation which exists. On what 
principle, then, do you come forward and 
ask us to repeal this important statute ? 
But you do not come boldly forward 
and ask us to repeal it. You cannot 
say that you are damaged — you cannot 
say that the working classes are injured 
by the effect of thislaw. It is not on any 
ground so broad, upon any principle so 
clear, that you ask us to act. No, but 
you take advantage of a nisi prius ex- 
ception to a statute. Legislating on what 
should influence the fruits of a great in- 
dustry, and the reward of a great work- 
Ing community, instead of coming for- 
ward with some intelligible principle, you 
take advantage of a flaw in an Act of Par- 
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iment, and are about to deprive the peo- 

ple of the consequences of an agitation of 
thirty years—of an Act of Parliament which | 
they struggled for, which was ratified by | 
the concurrence of the great parties of the | 
State, and sealed by the approbation of | 
the Prime Minister. You are about to rifle | 
the people of this country of the conse- 
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quences of that agitation, and the legisla- 
tion which followed—not on the merits of 
the case-—but by acts which an attorney 
would despise. The noble Lord who has 
just addressed us, says that it is not the 
Government who are dissatisfied, it is not 
the Government who wish to disturb the 
Act of 1847. It is the Member for Bath 
(Lord Ashley) who wishes to disturb the 
arrangement of 1847. But what the noble 
Lord the Member for Bath wanted was, 
not that you should interfere with the Act 
of 1847, but that you should remedy the 
Act of 1844. That which the factory 
workers look upon as sacred is the Act of 
1847. I strip the question of all hair 
splittings. The working classes of this 
country imagine that, when they gained 
the Act of 1847, they succeeded in re- 
stricting the hours of their labour to ten 
hours a day. When you tell them, in 
consequence of an Act which passed in 
1844, they are virtually to be deprived 
of the fruits of their labours, exemplified 
in the Act of 1847, you enter into a my- 
stification which they cannot comprehend, 
and which, as clearsighted men, they 
do not wish to understand, and they ask 
you, will you stand to the Act of 1847 ? 
If you do so, amend the Act of 1844; 
but if you resolve otherwise—if you re- 
solve to deprive them of the fruits of 
their labours, let me tell you that, while 
you do not satisfy their reasons, you may 
lose the allegiance of their hearts. It 
does not appear to me that the ground 
taken by the First Minister of the Crown 
is one which can be admitted into this 
discussion. I entirely deny the correct- 
ness of the position which he takes up. 
I think we have nothing whatever to do 
with the economical considerations involved 
in the consideration of this question. They 
have been discussed in this House, and out 
of this House. The result to which Par- 
liament arrived may be erroneous, but, 
morally, we have no right to re-enter that 
domain of argument. It may have been 
most unwise and impolitic—it is not my 
opinion that it was unwise or impolitic—to 
have passed the law of 1847. We are not 
here now to discuss whether the tendency 
of our legislation is to check, or not to 
check, the power of production. It is a 
moral and not an economical question, 
which we are now called upon to decide. 
I agree with the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire that in this question what 
is concerned is the honour of the Parlia- 
ment of England, I implore the House 
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to consider what is contained in those mo- 
mentous words. If it is the greatest ez 
lamity which can befall an individual to 
encounter a slur upon his faith—if, under 
the merited consciousness of such an im- 
putation, his energy withered, and his in- 
fluence vanished, do you think that the 
same fearful consequences are not at- 
tendant on a perfidious Parliament, or a 
treacherous nation? The voice of out- 
raged faith is no respecter of persons. 
Its ery cannot be stifled ; it will penetrate 
the Senate, and reach the Throne. We 
have always acknowledged that the most 
important elements of Government were its 
moral influences. The reason that the 
Government of this country is more power- 
ful than other Governments is, because the 
moral influences are those which predo- 
minate. What you have to decide to-night 
is, whether you will taint this fountain of 
security, whether you can govern millions 
of freemen, except upon the principles of 
justice, benevolence, and truth. I ask 
you, the House of Commons, you who are 
always so prompt on all occasions to main- 
tain faith with the public creditor at all 
costs, and to vindicate the honour of the 
country with foreign nations at all hazards, 
whether you are prepared, by opposing the 
Motion of my noble Friend the Member 
for Colchester, to make an exception in 
the brightness of your course, and, above 
all, to make that exception against the 
trusting and trustworthy working classes 
of the community ? 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Bill.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 181 ; Noes 
142: Majority 39. 


List of the Ayes. 


Abdy, Sir T. N. 
Adair, R. A. S. 
Alcock, T. 
Anson, hon. Col. 
Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 

sagshaw, J. 
Baines, rt. hon. M. T. 
Baring, I. B. 

3aring, rt. hn. Sir F. T. 
Barnard, E. G. 

sass, M. T. 

Berkeley, Adm. 
Berkeley, hon. II. F. 
Berkeley, C. L. G. 
Bireh, Sir T. B. 
Blackall, S. W. 
Boyle, hon. Col. 
Bright, J. 
Brocklehurst, J. 


Brotherton, J. 
Brown, W. 
Browne, R. D. 
Burke, Sir T. J. 
Carter, J. B. 
Cavendish, W. G. 
Childers, J. W. 
Clay, J. 

Clay, Sir W. 
Clifford, IT. M. 
Cockburn, A. J. E. 
Coke, hon. E. K. 
Colebrooke, Sir 'T. E. 
Collins, W. 

Corbally, M. E. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Craig, Sir W. G. 
Crowder, R. B. 
Dalrymple, Capt. 
Davie, Sir I. R, F. 
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Devereux, J. T. 

Duke, Sir J. 

Dunean, Visct. 

Dundas, Adm. 

Ebrington, Visct. 

Egerton, W. T. 

Ellis, J. 

Elliot, hon. J. E. 

Enfield, Visct. 

| Evans, J. 

Evans, W. 

Ewart, W. 

Fagan, W. 

Ferguson, Sir R. A. 

FitzPatrick,rt. hn.J.W. 

Foley, J. Hi. H. 

Fordyce, A.D. 

Forster, M. 

Fortescue, C. 

Freestun, Col. 

Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 

Gladstone, rt.hon. W.E, 

Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 

Grace, O. D. J. 

Greene, J. 

Grenfell, C. P. 

Grenfell, ©. W. 

Grey, rt. hon, Sir G. 

Grey, R. W. 

Hall, Sir B. 

Hanmer, Sir J. 

Hardcastle, J. A. 

Harris, R. 

Hastie, A. 

Hatchell, J. 

Hawes, B. 

| Hayter, rt. hon. W. G. 
Headlam, T. E. 

| Heathcote, G. J. 

| Heneage, G. H. W. 

| Heywood, J. 

| Heyworth, L. 





| Hobhouse, rt. hon. SirJ. 


| Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Howard, Lord E. 
Howard, hon. C, W. G. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hume, J. 
Ilumphery, Ald. 
Ilutchins, E. J. 
Hutt, W. 

Jermyn, Earl 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
King, hon. P. J. L. 


Lacy, H. C. 
Langston, J. I. 
Lascelles, hon. W.S. 
Legh, G. C. 
Lennard, T. B. 


Lewis, G. C. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
| Lockhart, A, E. 

' Mackie, J. 
Micnaghten, Sir E. 
M‘Gregor, J. 
M‘Taggart, Sir J. 
Magan, W. Hl. 
nhon, Viset. 
arshall, J. G, 
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Labouchere, rt. hon. I. 


Lewis, rt. hon. Sir T. F. 





Marshall, W. 
Martin, J. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maule, rt. hon. F, 
Melgund, Visct, 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Moffatt, G. 
Monsell, W. 
Moody, C. A. 
Mostyn, hon. E. M. L, 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Mure, Col. 
Norreys, Lord 
Norreys, Sir D. J, 
O’Brien, J. 
O’Conneil, M. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Palmerston, Viset. 
Parker, J. 
Patten, J. W. 
Peel, F. 

Pelham, hon. D, A. 
Perfect, R. 

Price, Sir R. 
Pusey, P. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Rich, HH. 

Noche, E. B. 
Romilly, Col. 
Romilly, Sir J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, F. C. Il, 
Seymer, H. K. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Simeon, J. 

Smith, J. A. 
Smith, M, T. 
Smith, J. B. 

Somers, J. P. 
Somerville,rt.hon.SirW. 
Spearman, H. J. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Talbot, C.R. M. 
Talbot, J. H. 
Tenison, E, K. 
Thicknesse, R, A. 
Thornely, T. 
Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Towneley, J. 
Townley, R. G. 
Townshend, Capt. 
Traill, G. 

Tufnell, H. 

Verney, Sir H. 
Villiers, Visct. 
Villiers, hon. C, 
Wall, C. B. 
Watkins, Col. L. 
West, F. R. 
Westhead, J. P. B. 
Wilson, J. 

Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Wood, W. P. 
Wyvill, M. 


TELLERS. 
Hill, Lord M. 
Bellew, R. M. 
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List of the Nors. 


Alexander, N. 
Anstey, T. C. 
Archdall, Capt. M. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bagge, W. 

Baillie, H. J. 
Baldock, E. H. 
Baldwin, C. B. 
Bankes, G. 

Baring, T. 
Bateson, T. 
Bentinck, Lord II 
Best, J. 
Blackstone, W. 8S. 
Blair, S 

Boldero, H. G. 
Booth, Sir R. G, 
Boyd, J. 
Bremridge, R. 
Broadley, H. 
Brockman, E. D. 
Bromley, R. 
Brooke, Sir A. B. 
Bunbury, W. M. 
Burroughes, H. N, 
Cabbell, B. B. 
Cayley, E. S. 
Chatterton, Col. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Cobbold, J. C. 


Cochrane, A.D.R.W.B. 


Codrington, Sir W. 
Conolly, T. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Cubitt, W. 

Davies, D. A. S. 
Denison, E. 


D’Eyncourt, rt. hn. C.T, 


Dick, Q. 
Disraeli, B. 
Dod, J. W. 
Dunean, G. 
Duncuft, J. 
Dundas, G. 
Dunne, Col. 

Du Pre, C. G. 
Edwards, H. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Farrer, J. 
Floyer, J. 
Forbes, W. 


Forester, hon. G. C. W. 


Fox, W. J. 

Fuller, E. E. 
Galway, Visct. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Goddard, A. L. 
Gooch, E. S. 
Gore, W. R. O. 
Granby, Marq. of 
Granger, 7. . 
Greenall, G. 
Grogan, E. 

Gwyn, H. 
Halford, Sir 1. 
Halsey, T. P. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Heald, J. 

Herbert, H. A. 
Herries, rt. hon, J. C. 


Hildyard, R. C. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hill, Lord E, 

Tlood, Sir A. 
Tlornby, J. 

Hudson, G. 

Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Jones, Capt. 
Kerrison, Sir E, 
Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Lennox, Lord A. G. 
Lennox, Lord H. G, 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Meagher, T. 
Mandeville, Visct. 
Manners, Lord G. 
Manners, Lord J. 
Masterman, J. 
Maxwell, hon, J. P. 
Miles, W. 

Morgan, O. 

Morris, D. 
Mullings, J. R. 
Muntz, G. F. 

Naas, Lord 

Napier, J. 

Neeld, J. 

Neeld, J. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Visct. 


Newry & Morne, Visct. 


O’Brien, Sir L. 
O’Connor, F. 
Packe, C. W. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmer, R. 
Powlett, Lord W. 
Prime, R. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Renton, J. C. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Rushout, Capt. 
Scholefield, W. 
Seott, hon. F, 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Sidney, Ald. 
Smyth, J. G. 
Stanford, J, F, 
Stanley, E. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Sutton, J. H. M. 
Taylor, T. E. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thompson, G. 
Thornhill, G. 
Tollemache, J. 
Trevor, hon. G. R, 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Turner, G. J. 
Tyrell, Sir J.T. 
Villiers, hon. F. W. C. 
Waddington, H. 8. 
Wakley, T. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Welby, G. E. 
Williams, J. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 
Yorke, hon. E, T, 
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TELLERS. 
Beresford, W. Mackenzie, W. F. 


Bill to be read 3° on Monday next. 


METROPOLITAN INTERMENTS BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

Clauses from 54 to 63 were agreed to. 

Clause 64. 

Mr. LAW HODGES begged to substi- 
tute the following :— 

“And beit enacted, that the said board shall from 
time to time be assessed or rated to all county, 
parochial, or other local rates, for or in respect of 
any burial ground provided under this Act, and 
any building or place of burial therein, or other 
lands acquired by them for the purposes of this 
Act, in such and the same proportion as, but not 
at any higher value or improved rate than other 
lands lying near or adjacent thereto, are or shall, 
for the time being, be rated at, and as the lands to 
be so required and taken by the said board, would 
have been assessable or rateable in case the same 
lands had continued in their former state, and had 
not been acquired and used by the said board for 
the purposes of this Act.” 

Sir G. GREY had no objection to the 
provisions, as he found they were inserted 
in most Cemetery Acts. 

Clause agreed to. 

The remaining Clauses agreed to, as 
were also the schedules. 

Mr. LACY rose, pursuant to notice, to 
move the addition of three clauses: the 
first, giving power to overseers to charge 
in their accounts the costs they may incur 
for the conveyance of the corpses of paupers 
dying within their parishes to any cemetery 
appointed under this Act. The second 
gave power to the Board of Health to enter 
into any contract with any railway company 
for the carrying out of corpses in properly 
constructed carriages to cemeteries; and the 
third giving power to directors of railway 
companies to make such contracts, and mak- 
ing the contracts binding on future directors. 

Mr. BAINES said, he would effect the 
object of the first clause, by introducing a 
few words on the bringing up of the report. 

Lorp D. STUART said, he wished to 
make an attempt to obtain from Govern- 
ment information as to the mode intended 
to be adopted for the removal of corpses. 
If they allowed corpses to be carried by 
water they might propagate disease and 
contagion, for it had been observed that 
the cholera and infectious diseases followed 
the courses of rivers. He hoped Govern- 
ment would state the general mode to be 
followed of removing bodies from the me- 
‘ropolis. He suggested that the duty on 
horses should not be charged in respect of 
horses used by undertakers. 

Sir G. GREY said, he could give no 
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opinion as to the post-horse duty. With 
regard to the question of his noble Friend, 
the conveyance of the corpses would be in- 
cluded in the contract; but he could not 
say whether the corpses would be all car- 
ried by water. There was at present no 
prescribed mode. He had no doubt that 
the clause proposed would facilitate the 
cheap carriage of bodies to the cemeteries, 
and he felt no objection to it or the similar 
clause moved by the hon. Member. 

Mr. D’EYNCOURT asked whether it 
was intended to have one large cemetery 
for London, or several ? 

Sir G. GREY said, it would be clearly 
impossible to have one cemetery for the 
whole of the metropolis. As yet there had 
been no selection of cemeteries. It was 
an open question to be deeded by the 
board when constituted, but it was under- 
stood that the existing cemeteries would 
be made available for the purposes of the 
Act as far as possible. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP said, he wished 
to know whether there was to be a separate 
cemetery for Her Majesty’s Government ; 
and if that cemetery was to be paid for 
out of the public purse ? 

Clause agreed to. 

Mr. LAW HODGES proposed a clause 
authorising the board to pay compensation 
to owners and occupiers of land near or ad- 
joining to lands taken, in the manner pro- 
vided by the Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL objected 
to the clause, as, if it were adopted, owners 
at a distance from the lands taken might 
consider themselves aggrieved, and demand 
compensation. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Clause be read the First Time.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 19; 
Noes 180: Majority 161. 


Metropolitan 


The ATTORNEY GENERAL 7 


the following Clause :— 


*« And be it enacted, that the salary of the addi- 
tional member of such board, to be appointed and 
fixed as aforesaid, shall not exceed the annual 
sum of 1,500/., and shall be defrayed out of the 
fees and sums received by the said board under 
this Act.” 


Mason BERESFORD thought 1,2001. 
a sufficient salary for the new officer. 

Sir B. HALL believed that the office 
was to be created only for the purpose of 
placing patronage at the disposal of the 
Government. Ministers had been asked 
repeatedly who was to fill the office, but 
had never answered the question. Hon, 
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Members could draw their own conclusions 
from that circumstance. 

Sir G. GREY thought it unreasonable 
to expect that the Bill could be carried 
into effect without the assistance of ano- 
ther paid officer, there being at present 
only one. 

Mr. AtpermMan SIDNEY said, that the 
taxpayers would not like the additional 
burden thrown upon them by the Bill. He 
should move that the salary be only 1,000/, 
a year. 

Lorp ASHLEY assured the Committee 
that the charge made against the Govern- 
ment of seeking patronage under this Bill 
was unfounded. The proposition which the 
Board of Health originally submitted to 
the Government was, that a distinct Com- 
mission to consist of four paid members, 
should be established. The Government 
said, they were unwilling to extend the 
number of paid Commissioners, and ex- 
pressed a hope that the Board of Health, 
with some assistance, would be able to 
discharge the functions the Bill would im- 
pose upon them. An idea, he understood, 
prevailed, that the office of paid member 
of the board was destined for him. The 
notion was completely unfounded. It was 
his happiness to have served the public 
without remuneration, and it was his inten- 
tion to continue in that course so long as 
he was allowed to do so. His experience 
of the working of the board satisfied him 
that additional assistance was necessary. 
| It was impossible the board could go on 
with its present staff, even if no additional 
duties should be thrown upon it. 

Mason BERESFORD did not dispute 
the necessity of appointing another paid 
member to the board; he merely objected 
to the amount of salary proposed to be 
given him. 

Cotoye, SIBTHORP said, that a salary 
of 1,0007. was enough, and more than 
enough, in these times. 








Lorp J. RUSSELL said, he could not 
' state who was to fill the office, because he 
‘did not at present know. As to the 
salary, he would not object to fix it at the 
|sum suggested by the hon. and gallant 
Member for North Essex—namely, 1,200. 
Viscount GALWAY thought the House 
‘ought to act consistently with respect to 
salaries. It had recently been determined 
that a dean should receive no more than 
/1,0002. a year. Surely that which we 
thought enough for a dean ought to satisfy 
‘a member of the Board of Health. 
CotoxeL SIBTHORP would support the 
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hon. Alderman if he divided. It had been 
considered the other evening that 1,000/. 
a year was enough for a dean, who was to 
superintend the living; and if so, 1,000. 
a year was enough for a commissioner to 
superintend the dead. 

The Amendment proposed by Mr. Al- 
derman SIDNEY was withdrawn, the words 
“twelve hundred pounds” were inserted, 
and the clause, so amended, agreed to. 

Sir B. HALL then moved the following 
Clause :— 

“That no compensation shall be awarded to 
incumbents, clerks, or sextons for the loss of any 


fees for the burial of persons who may have been 
brought for interment from other parishes.” 


It was known that certain days were set 
apart for funerals of paupers, who were 
crammed into a pit together, one funeral 
service read in the plural number, and a 
fee demanded for each interment separate- 
ly, as if there was a separate service over 
each. This was a most indecent and dis- 
graceful proceeding. In St. Giles’s-in-the- 
Fields there were 360 fees charged for the 
burial of that number of paupers in 1847, 
and only about 100 services read, being 
about one service to 33 bodies. In 1848 
there were 426 fees, and only 104 services, 
being about 4} bodies to each service. In 
1849 there were 482 fees for only about 
120 services performed. He believed that 
St. Giles’s was not the only instance in 
the metropolis where this abominable con- 
duet was pursued by the clergyman; and 
he thought care ought to be taken in pass- 
ing a compensation clause. There were 
interred in St. Giles’s burying ground a 
much larger number of bodies than the 
number of persons who died in the parish. 
The rector charged 4s. for the burial of 
each pauper, though five or six of them 
were put in one grave, and the clerical sex- 
ton read one service over them. 

Lorp ASHLEY begged to state, that 
in consequence of what passed on a former 
occasion the Board of Health had directed 
one of their inspectors to examine the 
state of things in this burial ground, and 
make a report upon it; his report was now 
ready, and would be immediately present- 
ed. The result was this: that the burial 
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ground was constructed under an Act of | 
Parliament passed in 1803, which not only 
gave power for the construction of the bu- | 
rial ground, but regulated the fees, and 
gave permission to inter non-residents; 
that the Rev. Mr. Tyler found the custom | 


Prevailing when he became rector in 1826, | 
aud conformed to the custom; but so od lacs hon. Baronct complained of the law 
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from being anxious to exaggerate the fees, 
the fees had been reduced since he took 
the incumbency, at his instance, with the 
consent of the vestry. It was stated that 
the rector’s fee was 9s. 6d. for the inter- 
ment of each pauper, but only 4s. of that 
went to the rector; the rest went in what 
was called the churchwarden’s fee, and to 
the clerk and sexton. Other matters had 
been stated with which the report would be 
found to deal. It was said that the Rev. 
Mr. Tyler praised the condition of the 
graveyard in 1842, and afterwards it was 
found in a bad condition. The evidence 
was given in 1842, and the statement upon 
which the charge was made related to 
1846, and was examined and refuted in 
1847. It was not to be denied that the 
system of pauper funerals was not such as 
any one could wish; but he (Lord Ashley) 
sincerely hoped that a remedy would be 
applied. If there could be any doubt of 
the necessity of such a measure as that 
now introduced, it must be removed by the 
state of the graveyards under the control 
of the parishes. The rector was not the 
chargeable party. This graveyard was 
under the management of trustees, of 
whom he was only one, and taking no more 
part than occasionally to interpose and 
correct where he had the power. The 
rector had not been cognisant of many of 
the misdeeds referred to; but no doubt a 
system had prevailed which was excessively 
disgusting, and which it was to be hoped 
would cease after this Bill became law. 
He (Lord Ashley) trusted that then the 
pauper would receive decent and proper 
interment. 

Mr. ROUNDELL PALMER was per- 
suaded that the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Marylebone totally misunderstood the 
ground on which these fees for interments 
were taken. The hon. Member must be 
totally ignorant of the mode of performing 
all the services and offices of the Church 
of England under circumstances in which 
more than one body was to be buried in 
the same place at the same time, if he 
thought it the duty of the clergyman to 
read the sevvice more than once. The 
service was adapted to be read with the 
substitution of the plural for the singular. 
So with regard to baptisms, marriages, 
and all the services of the Church; and 
the fees were to be paid to the clergyman, 
not for reading the service, but for per- 
forming his office according to the custom 
and manner of the Church. Therefore, 
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and universal custom of the Church, in 
which there was neither impropriety nor 
indecency in reading one service when 
there was more than one body, if otherwise 
the funerals were conducted in a proper 
and decent manner. He had heard with 
great pain an attack made in a very unkind 
and unfair spirit on a gentleman who had 
discharged the important duties of his 
office in a laborious, pious, exemplary, and 
most successful manner, and who was 
spoken of by the poor and rich through 
his parish in terms of the highest respect, 
veneration, and affection. 

Sir B. HALL said, that if the hon. and 
learned Member for Plymouth had laid 
down the law correctly, the rev. gentle- 
man had taken the most convenient way of 
discharging his duties. But he only al- 
lowed two days in the week for the inter- 
ment of paupers. It was said that the 
reverend gentleman was not responsible 
for what was done, and that the whole was 
conducted under a board of trustees. In 


Stranger in the 


order to show how far the reverend gentle- 
man was responsible, he should refer to a 
resolution of the joint vestry of Holborn, 
which declared that, in the event of pro- 
ceedings being taken by the Board of 


Health against the churchwardens, their 
solicitor should be instructed to defend the 
churchwardens, and take such steps as 
counsel might advise. The rector of St. 
Giles was in the chair, and signed that re- 
solution. The evidence he (Sir B. Hall) 
had cited the other day was given by most 
respectable people; and it would be a very 
great satisfaction to himself, if he found 
the report to be laid on the table could re- 
fute that evidence, which showed the state 
of matters to be most disgraceful. 

Mr. GOULBURN thought that what 
had fallen from the hon. Baronet was only 
a proof of the facility with which he could 
make charges against a reverend gentle- 
man whose character ought to protect him 
against imputation from any one, at least, 
who knew him. The hon. Baronet, he 
presumed, did not know that reverend gen- 
tleman. The hon. Baronet argued that 
the clergyman was responsible in these 
matters, because he signed a resolution 
against the interference of the Board of 
Health. But the clergyman was chairman 
of the meeting of vestry by law; although 
he had been in a minority of one he would 
have signed that document; and he was as 
little responsible for the resolution of the 
body over which he presided as the Speaker 
for a decision of that House, The attack 
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of the hon. Baronet had given the Reverend 
Mr. Tyler the satisfaction of receiving 
from the persons best acquainted with the 
affairs of the parish an address, which was 
presented yesterday, expressing in the 
most gratifying terms their sense of his 
kindness, and of the mode in which his 
duties were discharged, and adding that 
they represented the general opinion enter. 
tained by all who had observed his conduct 
during the twenty years of his ministra- 
tion in that parish. He might, then, fairly 
endure the imputations which, in ignorance 
of the facts, the hon. Baronet had thought 
it necessary to bring against him. 

Captain BOLDERO had seen twenty 
or thirty couples married at the same 
time a few days ago, and suggested that 
an alteration should be made in the fees 
for marriages as well as for burials. 

Amendment negatived. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported; as amended, to be consid- 
ered on Monday next. 

The House adjourned at One o’clock till 
Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 17, 1850. 


Minxvutes.] Pubic Brr.—2* Judges of Assize. 


STRANGER IN THE PEERESSES’ 
GALLERY. 


Lorv BROUGHAM: My Lords, I am 
sorry to have to address your Lordships 
on such a subject, but I have give notice 
to the party on whose conduct I am now 
about to make some comments, and he re- 
fuses to comply with the orders of the 
House. I believe that it is well known 
to your Lordships that no one has any 
right in the gallery of the Peeresses, save 
Peeresses, and unmarried daughters of 
Peers, and that any nobleman or gentle- 
man being there infringes on the rules of 
the House. There is one gentleman (the 
Chevalicr Bunsen) there now, and he has 
no right to be there. If he does not come 
down, I must move that he is infringing the 
rules of your Lordships’ House. [After a 
pause, his Lordship continued ] Besides, 
that gentleman has a place assigned to 
him in the House itself, and by his pre- 
sence in the gallery he is excluding two 
Peeresses. I now move that the Standing 
Orders be enforced by your Lordships’ 
officers. Let it not be supposed that I 
am doing this discourteously. I have 
given that gentleman ample notice that if 
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he did not come out, I would address the 
House upon the subject. 

[The Report of the Select Committee re- 
lative to the appropriation of the galleries on 
either side of the House to Peeresses, and 
the unmarried daughters of Peers, and fo- 
reign ladies of distinction, having been read, 
the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod 
was ordered to carry the same into effect. 


AFFAIRS OF GREECE. 

Lorp STANLEY:* My Lords, I know 
not whether, at the moment at which I rise 
to address your Lordships upon that most 
grave and important question which I have 
given notice of bringing under your con- 
sideration, the anticipations which the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe) entertained some eight or ten days 
ago have been realised or not—I know 
not, I say, whether at this moment the 
unhappy differences which have prevailed 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
that of France have been brought to an 
amicable conclusion, or whether points of 
difference still remain unsettled; but I am 
sure I speak sincerely when I say, if they 
do so remain unsettled, I hope and trust 
they will be brought to a speedy and satis- 
factory conclusion. But in any ease, whe- 
ther those anticipations have been realised 
or not, I feel confident that the noble Mar- 
quess will not think that a sufficient cause 
for pressing upon me (as, undoubtedly, I 
shall not feel it a sufficient cause for ac- 
ceding to the request) a further postpone- 
ment of this discussion. Nay, my Lords, 
I may be permitted to doubt whether the 
postponement which has already taken 
place may not rather have had the effect 
of retarding than of accelerating the final 
settlement of this question, which all must 
most eagerly desire with a view to the 
great interests of the whole world, and to 
the maintenance of the good understand- 
ing between the Governments of England 
and of France. In truth, important as 
these circumstances are, vitally important 
as everything must be which touches the 
amicable relations and cordial good under- 
standing between two nations so powerful 
and so intimately connected as England 
and France, yet I feel that this question, 
great and important as it is, is rather an 
incidental, and, as it were, a supplemental 
part of the great question which I am de- 
sirous of bringing under your Lordships’ 
consideration—so much so that I must beg 
you to remember—for events of a more 
pressing nature are apt to thrust out of 
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view those which preceded them—that 
even before the question of the mediation 
or of the good offices of France was moot- 
ed, I had intimated my intention of calling 
your Lordships’ notice to the proceedings 
of the British Government and of the Brit- 
ish Minister with respect to Greece, and 
that that separate and distinct Motion was 
only postponed at the request of the noble 
Marquess, grounded on that intervention, 
which it was then hoped would lead to a 
speedy and amicable settlement of these 
matters, but which now appears unfortu- 
nately to have led only to fresh and increas- 
ing complications. 

It is far from my wish to drag your 
Lordships through the weary waste of pa- 
pers which now lies on your table, or to 
give your Lordships one twentieth part of 
the labour which I have undergone in 
sifting and examining the substantial me- 
rits of this case. My Lords, I can only 
say that I have risen from the perusal of 
those papers with regret and shame for 
the part which my country has played. I 
have risen, not witha conviction with what 
little wisdom the affairs of this world are 
administered, but rather with what a pro- 
digality of folly, with what a lavish expen- 
diture of misdirected ingenuity, unneces- 
sary complications have been accumulated, 
unnecessary difficulties have been raised, 
trifles in themselves elevated into matters 
of importance, and the affairs of the world 
literally not permitted to adjust and regu- 
late themselves. 

Before I proceed to address your Lord- 
ships on the specific question before the 
House, I must be permitted to call your 
attention to the preliminary part of the re- 
solution which I am about to submit to 
you, because I understand that to the 
wording of that preliminary part, some ex- 
ception has been taken. That to which I 
am primarily desirous of calling your atten- 
tion is not whether the misunderstanding 
which prevailed between France and Eng- 
land with regard to the affairs of Greece, 
was a misunderstanding in which the one 
country or the other has been in fault or 
error. I am not about to call your atten- 
tion to the question whether the peace of 
Europe is likely to be disturbed, whether 
the present arrangements are likely to be 
amicably effected; be this so or not, it will 
make no difference in reference to my re- 
solution, because my aftirmation is this, 
that the course which the Government has 
pursued by its violence—by its unnecessary 
interference—by its abstinence from commu- 
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nication with other Powers—by its intrinsic 
injustice—has been calculated to endanger, 
and has endangered, the continuance of our 
friendly relations with other Powers. That 
it has endangered them, few of your Lord- 
ships, I think, will be inclined to deny; 
that we may escape the danger, may be 
probable; and that we have escaped it, 
God grant that that may betrue. I hope, 
rather than trust, that these events will 
leave no sting behind, no ill-feeling between 
England and France or any other of the 
great Powers of the Continent. But that 
is not the question now to be decided. I 
ask your Lordships to decide whether the 
course pursued by the Government has not 
been such, as rashly and unnecessarily to 
disturb that harmony which ought to pre- 
vail between all those great Powers. I 
ask your Lordships to state whether, 
amongst the claims urged against the 
weak and feeble State of Greece, and 
enforced by the naval might of this great 
empire, there are not some which are either 
doubtful in point of justice, or exaggerated 
in point of amount. I will ask you, fur- 


ther, on a review of the correspondence, 
portions of which I shall have to lay before 
your Lordships, whether these claims, if 
founded in the strictest justice, have not 


been pressed forward in such a manner as 
to render their indignant refusal by a great 
State almost a matter of necessary conclu- 
sion; and although I am far from standing 
here to apologise for the excuses, the pre- 
varications, which in some of these trans- 
actions have characterised the conduct of 
the Greek Government, I say those pre- 
varications and excuses find some palliation 
in the tone—the imperious tone— with 
which claims, even if they had been just, 
but, still more, claims which are not just, 
have been forced on the compulsory adop- 
tion of that Power. I am sure I am repre- 
senting the English feeling, I am sure, my 
Lords, that I am representing the feeling 
which animates every one of your Lord- 
ships, when I say, whatever may be the 
question pending between independent na- 
tions—whatever cause of complaint one 
country may have against another—the 
tone and language in which that complaint 
should be urged, the manner in which re- 
quests for reparation or for apology should 
be made, should, at all events, be the same, 
whether addressed to the strongest and 
most powerful, or the weakest and most in- 
significant State. I go further, and say 
that it is consistent with the generosity of 
English feeling, that the more your con- 
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sciouness of superior power gives to your 
request the character of a demand, the 
more you should be careful to veil under 
the studied language of courtesy your de. 
mand, whatever it may be, and to avoid by 
the manner of your request wounding that 
national sensibility which will always be 
found in an inverse proportion to the re- 
sisting power of the country. I shall ask 
you whether this has been the course 
which has been pursued by our Govern- 
ment towards the Government of Greece, 
in the course of these recent transactions. 

I now wish to call your Lordships’ notice 
to the preliminary portion of my resolution, 
in which I call on you “ fully to recognise 
the right and duty of the Government to 
secure to Her Majesty’s subjects residing 
in foreign States the full protection of the 
laws of those States.” In laying down 
that proposition, I believe that I am cor- 
rectly laying down the principle of inter- 
national law on the subject. I am not 
now speaking of despotic Governments. I 
am not speaking of those countries where 
the will of the sovereign is the law of the 
land, but I am speaking of those countries 
under constitutional government, where 
there are established tribunals for admin- 
istering the law; and I say, without fear 
of contradiction, that it is the duty of every 
foreigner residing in any State, voluntarily, 
and of his own free will, to submit himself 
to the municipal law and local jurisdiction 
of the State in which he lives. The full 
protection of those laws he has a right to 
claim and demand. If those laws are cor- 
ruptly administered, he has a right to apply 
to the Minister of his own country ac- 
credited to that Court, to see that he is de- 
fended against oppression and corruption 
and malversation in the administration of 
those laws; but all this is included in the 
demand ‘“‘ to secure to Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects the full protection of the laws of those 
States,’’ and if those laws are corruptly 
administered, then he would not have that 
full protection which, under the terms of 
my resolution, he has a right to require. 
I will venture to say that no foreigner has 
a right to pass by or repudiate the juris- 
diction of the ordinary tribunals—to ab- 
stract himself and his case from the ad- 
ministration of justice according to the 
law of the land, and to prefer the diplo- 
matic services of his own Minister to the 
ordinary operation of the law of the 
country in which he resides. Let me not, 
however, be misunderstood. I do not by 
any means intend to assert, that there are 
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no cases in which a foreign Government 
may interfere for the defence of its sub- 
jects, except those which are noticed in 
my resolution. There may be, and there 
are, in despotic countries, cases of absolute 
and gross oppression, in which the subject 
of another country has no protection, ex- 
cept by the interference of his own Minister 
in his behalf. In other countries, where 
there are laws, but laws corruptly admin- 
istered, then the foreigner has a right to 
call upon the Minister of his country to 
protect and defend him, not against the 
laws, but against those who mal-administer 
and prevent them. 

With this preface I proceed to the gene- 
ral subject, and I call upon your Lordships 
not to enter upon the consideration of this 
great question without duly weighing the 
political condition and social organization 
of Greece. We have, in the first place, to 
remember that Greece is a kingdom of not 
more than twelve or fourteen years’ stand- 
ing, and a constitutional kingdom of much 
shorter duration. Although theoretically 
an independent State, it is, partly by 
treaty, and partly in consequence of cir- 
cumstances subsequent to treaty, placed in 
a peculiar position in reference to three of 


the most powerful countries in the world— 


France, England, and Russia. Those 
countries have jointly guaranteed the in- 
dependence of Greece, Unfortunately this 
is not the sole claim which they have upon 
Greece, for, in addition to the guarantee, 
it has contracted certain pecuniary liabili- 
ties and engagements which give to the 
three Powers a right (one, I must say, 
most dangerous in the exercise) of inter- 
fering in its internal administration. In 
any country the interference of a foreign 
Government in its internal administration 
is fatal to its prosperity and independence; 
it is fatal to its powers of development of 
its own resources, to its power of confirm- 
ing its own constitution, to its maintaining 
the order and authority of its own Govern- 
ment, and more especially if the authority 
of the Government is to be exercised over 
4 population, as in Greece, recently admit- 
ted to constitutional privileges, and in 
many districts, of a wild and turbulent 
character ; and unhappily this has been 
the case (I throw no blame on one rather 
than another), that the representatives of 
the three great Powers appear to me 
rather to have been bent, not so much on 
securing the order and independence and 
strengthening the authority of the newly- 
created Government of Greece, as on in- 
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triguing and caballing amongst themselves 
—now the representative of England— , 
now the representative of France—and 
now the representative of Russia, to ob- 
tain, each for his own country, a predomi- 
nating influence in the internal affairs of 
Greece. Than this, nothing can be more 
fatal to the authority of the Government, 
and to the well-being of the people of 
Greece; and, moreover, nothing can be 
more unfavourable for the fair and impar- 
tial discussion of those questions which, 
from time to time, arise between that Go- 
vernment and the subjects of other Powers, 
It is notorious that since the period when 
these papers commence, since the com- 
mencement of the administration of M. 
Coletti, that which has been supposed to 
be French influence has been predominant 
in Greece, and the consequence of this has 
been that during the latter period of his 
residence at Athens, Sir Edmund Lyons 
was less a Minister accredited to the Court 
of Greece than the head of a party hostile 
to the existing Government of that coun- 
try, and hostile to a Minister whom he 
considered to have been placed in power 
contrary to his exertions, and whom he 
was using every means to displace from 
office. This was notoriously so during the 
administration of Coletti, and afterwards 
during the successive administrations of 
Glarakis and Colocotroni. 

Then came the administration of M. 
Londos, who is said to be favourable to 
British interests ; but be that as it may, 
the Government of Greece was for some 
time under French influence as opposed to 
ours; and the consequence was that it 
was not inclined to look with an eye of 
favour on claims, even when founded in 
justice, pressed upon them by a Minister 
who was doing his best to displace the 
Government to which he was accredited. 
In this state of things, every appointment, 
even of subordinate officers, Nomarchs, 
Eparchs, Hypomirarchs, and I know not 
what besides, was looked upon as a matter 
of personal interest, and of triumph or 
mortification to the rival Ministers, to the 
exclusion of the national interests of 
Greece. Hence, too, a tone adopted on 
each side quite irreconcilable with any- 
thing like friendly communication between 
the two parties, and well calculated to ex- 
cite feelings of national irritation. Unfor- 
tunately, those feelings were not confined 
to the British Minister in Greece. That 
tone of mistrust and defiance, that setting 
aside of all opportunities for reasonable 
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explanations, that course of exacting re- 
paration first, and demanding explanation 
afterwards, instead of explanation first, 
and reparation where explanation was not 
successful ; all this irritating course of ac- 
tion was not only adopted by Sir E. Lyons 
at Athens, but was also sanctioned and 
adopted by Lord Palmerston in Downing- 
street. I do not say this, my Lords, 
without intending to produce evidence to 
prove, and an example to confirm, the 
position I have laid down. I will produce 
my evidence, not from a case which formed 
part of those discussed in these recent 
negotiations, but from a case which I find 
in these papers, and which seems only to 
have been placed there ad invidiam, and 
to swell the mass of feeling and of griev- 
ance against the Greek Government ; but 
which very case I will select as an exem- 
plification of the language used by the 
British Minister and the British Govern- 
ment towards the agents and Ministers of 
Greece. 

The first person connected with this 
class of cases is one Stellio Sumachi, a 
blacksmith by trade, associated with men 
of a very disreputable description, and 
arrested by the Greek police at Patras, in 
1846, on a charge of burglary and rob- 
bery. And here, my Lords, I may re- 
mark as an unfortunate circumstance, that 
of all the various cases which have been 
pressed upon the Greek Government on 
the late occasion, there is but one—that 
of Mr. Finlay—in which the claimant has 
any right to be considered as a person of 
character and respectability. The greater 
portion of the other claims were of a dif- 
ferent class, searce worthy of British pro- 
tection, and certainly not of a character 
for which we ought to involve ourselves 
heedlessly in war. As soon as Sumachi 
was arrested he wrote to Mr. Crow, our 
consul at that port, enclosing his passport 
as one of our Ionian subjects, and a state- 
ment that he had been cruelly tortured by 
a Greek police officer. You will find this 
correspondence, my Lords, at page 195 of 
the volume containing the first series of 
papers on Greece. Mr. Consul Crow writes 
from Patras an account of this man’s 
alleged sufferings, and adds this observa- 
tion :— 


“I have sent to the Nomarch to request that he 
will order the matter to be inquired into, and 
proper attention to be paid to the sufferings of 
the prisoner. But in a case of so great enormity, 
and so revolting to humanity, I feel it to be my 
duty to lose no time in forwarding the petition of 
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this unhappy victim of official brutality to your 
Excellency.” 

In the meantime, my Lords, whilst this 
inquiry is going on, Sir E. Lyons, in a 
letter which he addressed to the Greek 
Minister, Coletti, adopts the expression of 
Mr. Crow respecting ‘this unhappy vie. 
tim of official brutality,’’ and says— 


‘‘T hasten to communicate to you a copy of a 
letter which I have just reecived from Her Ma. 
jesty’s Consul at Patras, inclosing a petition from 
an lonian subject, Stellio Sumachi, who complains 
of having been cruelly tortured by the police 
force at Patras.” 

My Lords, throughout this correspond. 
ence, wherever a paper is to be transmitted 
to the Greek Government, every grossly 
offensive expression used by the complain- 
ants is retained by the British Minister, 
without any intimation that it was exagge- 
rated language, or an ex parte statement 
made by an irritated man. Sir E. Lyons 
then forwards the case of Stellio Sumachi 
to M. Colletti, and then speaks of him as 
‘**the unhappy victim of official brutality.” 

Shortly afterwards he sends it to Lord 
Palmerston ; and if ever there was an in- 
stance of a man acting on the principle of 
** castigatque auditque,”’ it is to be found 
in the reply of his Lordship to Sir E. 
Lyons. That reply, founded on the state- 
ment of the petitioners alone, without a 
tittle of evidence to support it, and without 
affording opportunity for any explanation, 
is in the following words :— 

“ Her Majesty’s Government had hoped that 
such practices as these, which are unauthorised 
by the law and constitution of Greece, and are 
reprobated by the general consent of all civilized 
nations, had‘ceased to disgrace the Executive Go- 
vernment of Greece. But Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment cannot permit such things to be done with 
impunity towards British or Ionian subjects ; you 
are therefore instructed to demand from the Greek 
Government that the police officers who have been 
concerned in this outrage should be immediately 
dismissed, and that adequate pecuniary compen- 
sation be made to Stellio Sumachi for the suffer- 
ings he has undergone, and the injuries which 
have been inflicted upon him, You will also state 
to the Greek Government, that Her Majesty's 
Government hope and expect that you will be en- 
abled to report by the next packet after you 
receive this despatch that these just and moderate 
demands have been complied with.” 

In the meantime there was an inquiry 
going on at Athens into the subject of the 
alleged treatment of this highly respect- 
able burglar ; and it turns out that there 
was no reason to believe that any such tor- 
ture had ever been inflicted, at least, the 
evidence upon the subject is exceedingly 
contradictory. All the papers are tran 
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mitted by M. Colletti to the British Minis- 
ter, and by him to Lord Palmerston. On 
the 23rd of October, Lord Palmerston 
writes in reply thus :— 

“With regard to M. Colletti’s note to you of 
the 20th ult., which was enclosed in your despatch 
of that date, I have to desire that you will state 
to M. Colletti that Her Majesty’s Government 
cannot be satisfied with evasive replies in a case 
of such gravity as the torture of a person under 
british protection ; and I have at the same time 
to instruct you to impress upon M. Coletti that 
this is a very serious matter, and that Her Majes- 
ty’s Government cannot doubt that M. Coletti 
will, upon mature reflection, see the expediency of 
not delaying any longer to comply with their just 
demands.” 


Just demands, indeed! Compensation to 
a man accused of burglary and robbery, 
into whose guilt or innocence an inquiry 
was at that very moment pending! Mark, 
my Lords, what followed next. There are 
specific penalties attached by the law of 
Greece to the offence with which the police 
in this case were charged. Well, the 
police officers were put upon their trial. 
They were acquitted ; and the court, con- 
stituted according to the laws of Greece, 
not only acquitted the accused, but de- 
clared that the story of the torture was a 
complete fiction from beginning to end. 
One would have thought that this would 
have been a staggerer to Lord Palmerston. 
No such thing ; before many days elapse 
he asks, not indeed for the punishment of 
these policemen, but for that which it 
would have been more natural to have ap- 
plied for in the first instance—a full inves- 
tigation :— 

“Thave therefore to instruct you to state to 
the Greek Government that the mode in which 
that inquiry was carried on is highly unsatisfae- 
tory to Her Majesty’s Government ; and that Her 
Majesty’s Government demand that all the cir- 
cumstances of Sumachi’s treatment in prison shall 
be openly and impartially investigated at Patras ; 
and that the British consul and also Sumachi 
himself, together with such persons as he may 
require to assist him, may be present, and may 


be allowed to produce evidence and to cross- 


examine the witnesses who may be brought for- 
ward on behalf of the officers of police.” 


The answer given to this requisition by 
M. Coletti was, in point of language, civil 
and courteous ; but he declined to comply 
with it on the ground, that according to 
the law, not only of Greece, but of every 
civilized nation, a man once acquitted 
could not be placed a second time on his 
trial. M. Coletti, therefore, refused to 
give compensation for an injury never sus- 
tained, or to inflict punishment for an of- 
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fence never committed. Unfortunately, 
along with this reply from M. Coletti, Sir 
E. Lyons transmitted a statement to Lord 
Palmerston, that the Greek advocate, 
whom he was in the habit of consulting 
and employing on any matters which he 
had to conduct for British subjects in 
Greece, had declared that, by the law of 
Greece, M. Coletti was justified in his re- 
fusal to comply with his Lordship’s de- 
mands; and, from that moment the demand 
for compensation for Stellio Sumachi’s 
injuries drops out of these papers, and is 
never heard of more. And this, my Lords, 
is a sample of the mode in which our claims 
on Greece have been brought forward by 
the noble Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
Punishment is first demanded, without 
inquiry, and then inquiry, after a trial ; 
and at last, to the great disgrace of the 
British nation, our Government is com- 
pelled to admit that our ‘‘ just and mode- 
rate demand ”’ is founded neither in reason 
nor in justice, and, subsequently, to with- 
draw it. When such claims are presented 
to any Government in such a way, it must 
disincline it to lend a favourable ear to 
claims much better founded. 

I now proceed, my Lords, to the con- 
sideration of those claims on Greece, which 
form the subject matter of this corre- 
spondence. I commence with that claim 
on the Greek Government which is the 
most serious, as it is the only one which 
touches the national honour, and on which 
I think that reparation should have been 
promptly demanded and promptly enforced. 
I allude to the insult offered to the beat’s 
crew of one of Her Majesty’s ships of war at 
Patras—the Fantome—and even with re- 
spect to that case, I think that there are 
circumstances which tend not to excuse, 
but much to palliate that outrage. 

At the commencement of the year 1848, 
the provinces of Greece had been in a state 
of disturbance of a revolutionary character, 
and a very short time before the events 
occurred to which I shall have occasion to 
refer, one of Her Majesty’s steamers, the 
Spitfire, in pursuance of that kind and 
generous policy which Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters have always pursued towards the 
Mediterranean States, called in at Patras, 
and received on board a notorious rebel 
against the Government of Greece, who 
found immediate protection under the Brit- 
ish flag. Shortly afterwards, the Spitfire 
returned to the harbour of Patras, off 
which Her Majesty’s ship Fantome was at 
the same time lying; and about nine 
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o'clock in the evening, in violation of a 
well-known order that no boat should land 
at Patras, except at the Mole, a boat land- 
ed in a remote place in the very neigh- 
bourhood of the house from which the for- 
mer rebel made his escape to our steamer. 
The attention of the guard was called to 
the fact. The boat landed two unknown 
persons. On being invited to stop, one of 
them immediately fled, and, aided by the 
darkness of the night, escaped. The other 
was taken. The fact turned out to be, 
that the boat belonged to the Fantome, 
and the two persons were the Consul’s 
son, a lad of thirteen or fourteen years of 
age, who had been dining on board, and 
the coxswain, who had been sent ashore in 
charge of him. The guard then proceeded 
to the boat, and its crew were made prisoners 
by three Greek soldiers. That there was 
great violence exercised to the boat’s crew 
of this ship, I am not inclined to believe. 
I may venture to doubt whether three 
Greek soldiers would use great violence 
towards the boat’s crew of one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships of war, even if the latter had 
no other weapons than their oars and 
stretchers. The guard found a midship- 
man on board the boat, not wearing his 


uniform, or any distinction by which he 


could be known as a British officer. The 
boat’s crew and the midshipman were im- 
mediately taken before the Nomarch. As 
the one party could speak no Greek, and 
the other could speak nothing but Greek, 
there was some difficulty in coming to an 
understanding of each other ; but as soon 
as the commandant of the place ascertain- 
ed that they belonged to a British ship of 
war, he discharged them from custody, and 
saw them himself on board their boat. 
Captain Le Hardy, on the next morning, 
demanded from the Greek Nomarch, as 
was his duty, a reparation or apology for 
the insult offered to his boat’s crew, and 
compensation for the loss of his boat’s 
gear. The loss, however, was not very 
serious, as it consisted merely of a boat- 
hook, which had probably fallen into the 
water in pushing off. Captain Le Hardy 
required that all parties should be called 
in, and the whole case examined into ; but 
the Nomarch refused to enter upon it, on 
the ground that he had already put the 
ease into the hands of the Procureur du 
Roi. The Fantome was obliged to sail 
the same evening for Malta; and the fol- 
lowing day, the Nomareh, by desire of the 
Procureur du Roi, requested the attend- 
ance of the boat’s crew, the authorities 
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being under the erroneous impression that 
the boat belonged, not to the Fantome, 
but to the Spitfire. The Consul replies 
that the Nomarch must have known he 
ought to have sent his explanation sooner 
—must have known the Fantome was on 
the point of sailing; and he transmits the 
whole correspondence to the Minister at 
Athens. Together with that correspond. 
ence is a letter from Lieutenant Macdonald, 
of the Spitfire, and I must say that Lieu. 
tenant Macdonald, of the Spitfire, appears 
to correspond very well with the name 
which his vessel bears. Here is the mo. 
derate, temperate letter of Lieutenant 
Macdonald, which is duly and officially 
transmitted with a request for reparation, 
and, as a conciliatory mode of obtaining it, 
is sent to the Minister at Athens :— 


The Governor of this town has taken upon 
himself not only to display a hostile feeling to- 
wards the British Government, but also to permit 
a most unjustifiable outrage to be committed on 
an officer and boat’s crew of Iler Majesty’s sloop, 
Fantome. I consider it my duty, as the senior 
officer present at Patras, to prevent all communi- 
cation between Her Majesty’s ship Spitfire, under 
my command, and the town of Patras, except for 
the purpose of receiving the necessary supplies 
for the ship, through the medium of a boat be- 
longing to the shore, I have further to request 
that you will be good enough distinctly to state to 
the Governor that I have represented to my own 
Government this state of affairs, the more espe- 
cially when I bear in mind the abominable false- 
hoods circulated by his authority, and, through a 
letter to yourself, accusing the officers and men of 
landing strangers under cover of night. It is 
quite impossible, under these circumstances, that 
I can hold any communication for the future with 
an authority who sets all international law at de- 
fiance. I have strictly prohibited any officer or 
man to land from this ship; and my reasons for 
doing so must appear evident ; for in the event 
of a repetition of the circumstances that occurred 
to the boat of the Fantome the evening before 
last, a collision must inevitably ensue, which it is 
my wish to avoid as far as lies in my power. My 
positive orders having been issued, that in all 
future communications between the ship’s boats 
and the shore, the Spitfire’s boats are to be fully 
armed and equipped, and fully prepared to resent 
any insult that may be offered to them.” 


Was there ever such a mountain made out 
of a molehill? A boat lands in the dark 
at a prohibited place ; the officer on board, 
not being in uniform, is arrested; the mo- 
ment it is discovered that he is a British 
officer he is released ; a mistake is made 
between the two ships lying there at the 
same time; and thereupon comes the of 
ficer of the Spitfire with “ your abomin- 
able falschoods,”’ and “* international law, 

and “ arming the boats,” to take care that 
he docs not Jose another boathook! This 
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js transmitted as a serious matter of inter- 
national quarrel by Her Majesty’s repre- 
sentative to the Minister at Athens. Well, 
what says he? He says, ‘‘ I am exceed- 
ingly sorry to find that there is any mis- 
understanding, and that it is supposed 
there is an unfriendly feeling on the part 
of the authorities towards Her Majesty’s 
subjects ; I assure you there is nothing 
of the kind. I send you at once the 
papers I have as yet got; you shall have 
all that I receive; I only send you these 
now, that you may see there is a different 
account from yours.”’ There the account 
closes; and mark, where there has been 
really an insult offered—where the solemn 
declaration and word of honour of two 
British officers commanding ships of Her 
Majesty, were not accepted and admitted 
as a declaration of a matter of fact— 
where that affront (for such I conceive it 
to be) has been offered to the honour of Her 
Majesty’s service, you find upon that ques- 
tion, though the Consul is exceedingly ac- 
tive, and the Minister is exceedingly active, 
there is no demand for reparation or apo- 
logy on the part of the Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs, and the whole matter has 
been allowed to sleep from 1848 to 1850, 
when it is brought forward in conjunction 
with such cases and such claims as those 
to which I am about to call your attention. 
I fear I must detain your Lordships rather 
long; but it is necessary for me, in order 
to make out my case, to enter into some 
detail of these several transactions, in order 
to show the tone and temper of our con- 
duct, for upon that must mainly depend 
the justification or condemnation of the 
Government. And mark, my Lords, the 
matters to which I am about to refer, tri- 
vial as they may seem to your Lordships, 
were not looked upon by the Government 
in the light of misunderstandings which 
might admit of explanation, but were held 
sufficient to justify hostile reprisals. 

The next case regards the plunder of six 
Jonian boats at Salcina so far back as Oc- 
tober, 1846. It appears that the province 
inwhich Salcina is situated was in a dis- 
turbed state, that these boats’ crews were 
decoyed upon shore by a band of brigands, 
who plundered the custom-house, kept pos- 
session of it some hours, and robbed the 
boats to the value of 1,200 dollars. It is 
not denied that the Greek authorities were 
themselves overpowered by these armed 
men, one of whom, by the by—the leader 
—was not a Greek, but a refugee Ionian, 
perfectly well known, and who commanded 
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a large body of brigands. Sir E. Lyons 
writes to M. Coletti, and at the same time 
reports the facts to Lord Palmerston. 
Without a moment’s delay, without waiting 
for any explanation from the Greek Minis- 
ter, here is the reply of the Foreign Sec- 
retary :— 

**The enclosures relate to the plunder of the 

Tonian boats at Salcina, in the river Achelous. 
With reference to that subject, I have to instruct 
you to address a note to M. Coletti, stating that 
Her Majesty’s Government expect and demand 
that the Greek Government will make full com- 
pensation to the Ionians for the losses and suffer- 
ings inflicted upon them by the Greek robbers and 
pirates who were allowed upon that occasion to 
take possession of the Custom-house at Salcina ; 
and you will say that Her Majesty’s Lord High 
Commissioner of the Ionian Islands will be in- 
structed to ascertain the amount to be claimed on 
behalf of the masters and crews of the six Ionian 
boats, and to send you an account thereof.” 
I believe I see upon the cross-bench the 
noble Lord who, I think, was then admin- 
istering the affairs of the Ionian Islands 
(Lord Seaton), and I have not the least 
doubt that the robbery took place, or that 
the noble Lord adopted all means to ascer- 
tain the amount of indemnity which it was 
to be considered fair to demand. But it 
appears to me exceedingly doubtful whe- 
ther, onthe part of the British Government, 
there was—I do not say just cause of com- 
plaint, but just ground for demanding in- 
demnity from the Government of Greece. 
I do not understand that where, by no 
fault of a Government, offences are com- 
mitted against foreigners, the Government 
is bound to indemnify those foreigners. 
The Government is bound to afford its 
protection to foreigners and to its own sub- 
jects alike; but British subjects before 
now have been pillaged in the Roman 
States and the Neapolitan States, and I 
never heard of any demand against the Go- 
vernment of either of those States because 
they had been waylaid and plundered by 
robbers. I doubt whether the law of na- 
tions justifies any demand whatever; and I 
am very much inclined to agree with the 
very temperate answer of M. Coletti. He 
says— 

“The detailed explanations which I have con- 
sidered it my duty to give you upon this cireum- 
stance, authorise me to hope, that the Govern- 
ment of II. B. M. will not refuse a demand which 
I regret it is not in my power to satisfy. 

“The duty of the King’s Government was to 
put down crime, and it has not neglected to do so. 
I think it superfluous, M. le Chevalier, to bring 
before your notice again the difficulties which are 
always opposed to effectually maintaining autho- 
rity in the province of Acarnania; but no one is 
ignorant of the attempts which have been made, 
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Soldiers have fallen in encounters with the ban- 
ditti; several of the latter have quite recently 
been killed. The pursuit is still continued ; and, 
with the assistance of the Lord High Commis- 
sioner, I hope that the individual marked out as 
the principal author of the outrage committed at 
Saleina, the Ionian Tryphon, who has escaped 
from the prisons of Santa Maura, will at last fall 
into the hands of justice. Nothing will be neg- 
lected in order to obtain this result, which I have 
much pleasure in hoping will be considered by the 
Government of Her Britannic Majesty, as the ful- 
filment of the only obligation which the Govern- 
ment of His Hellenic Majesty can be held respon- 
sible for in this affair.” 


I believe that to be very sound international 
law. I believe the defence is perfectly 
valid; and nobody can deny that it is 
couched in respectful terms. What is the 
answer of Lord Palmerston ? 

*«T have received your despatch of the 9th ult., 
enclosing a copy of M. Coletti’s letter to you of 
the 30th of March, declining to compensate the 
master of the six Ionian boats, which were plun- 
dered at the Custom-house at Salcina, in October 
last; and I have to instruct you to state to M. 
Coletti that there is nothing in his letter which 
alters the views which Her Majesty’s Government 
have taken of this case ; and you will say, that as 
the Greek Government have been either unwilling 
or unable to put down the gangs of robbers which 
have for some time been allowed to infest Acarna- 
nia with impunity, and even to choose a Greek 
Custom-house as the spot for plundering and 
otherwise ill-using Ionian subjects ; Her Majes- 
ty’s Government must require the Government of 
Greece to make good the loss incurred by those 
Ionian subjects ; and they hope and trust that M. 
Coletti will see the justice of acceding to this de- 
mand without any further delay.” 

Now, my Lords, I ask if such cireumstances 
occurred in any portion of the British em- 
pire, and if such a demand had been 
couched in such terms, I do not ask whe- 
ther it would have been complied with, but 
I wish to know whether the Ambassador, 
who had dared to present it, would not 
have received his passports in less than 
forty-eight hours? I am told that within 
the last six weeks a question has most con- 
veniently arisen respecting a claim on the 
part of Austria to compensation. It is a 
singular, an odd, a happy coincidence. An 
Austrian brig is wrecked on the coast of 
Ireland and plundered—proceedings are 
taken by the Irish Government against the 
parties believed to be implicated in the 
outrage—the prosecution is unsuccessful; 
thereupon the Austrian Government applies 
to the British Government for compensa- 
tion. I think the owner of that vessel was 
most fortunate-—most fortunate at least, if 
he was destined to meet with such a ca- 
lamity, in the precise time of its occurrence. 
I should like to see the correspondence on 
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that subject. I should like to know whe. 
ther the demand was made as a right, | 
should like to know whether it was acceded 
toasaright. I can readily imagine that 
Her Majesty’s Government, finding it g 
very convenient time for acceding to that 
request—finding it might be useful as g 
precedent—thought that 5007. would be 
well expended in compensating the Aus- 
trian crew for their losses and sufferings; 
but, I say, I should like to know whether 
it was granted as of right or of favour, 
and how long the amiable and able d.- 
plomatist who made this application, and 
who never proved himself more able than 
in his selection of the favourable moment 
for making it, would have been a resident 
in this country, if he had come forward and 
asked, on the part of the Austrian Go. 
vernment, whether the British Government 
was unable or unwilling to put down the 
gangs of brigands who with impunity 
plundered wrecked vessels upon the coast 
of Ireland, and stated that His Imperial 
Majesty demanded that witbout the delay 
of a post such an indemnity as he (not we) 
thought fit should be paid by the British 
Government, who could not have a mo- 
ment’s hesitation in complying with these 
** just and moderate ”’ demands. 

The next is a case which I am almost 
ashamed of bringing under your Lordships’ 
notice. Some Ionians at Patras, keepers 
of a coffeehouse, on a festival, put up 4 
great variety of flags—British, Ionian, 
Greek, and others—as ornaments over 
their shop. There was some little disturb- 
ance in the neighbourhood; there was an 
apprehension of some rising or tumult in 
consequence of an execution about to take 
place on that spot on the following day; 
and the police had strict orders not to per- 
mit anything which create a crowd, or en- 
danger a breach of the peace. In conse- 
quence the police interfered with these 
Ionians, and commenced taking down the 
flags. The Ionians resisted, and they 
were therefore, marched to the police- 
office, marched through the streets, it 
seems—I do not see how they could be 
marched in any other way—for violating 
the orders of the police. On arriving at 
the police-office, it was found that it was 3 
mere trifling violation of police regulations, 
and they were dismissed without further 
notice. The noble Marquess, on a former 
night, talked about this as a case of tor- 
ture, and of the employment of thumb- 
screws. Thumbscrews! Thumbscrews 
conyey to my mind the notion of instru- 
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ments of torture, like the ‘‘boots’’ of old, in | mits the complaint, together with that of 
which iron wedges were forcibly inserted | the two other Ionians to which I have re- 
till the limb was smashed and mutilated, | ferred, to Sir E. Lyons, with the expres- 
and the person a cripple for life. But what | sion of his opinion that it was not neces- 
were these ‘‘thumbscrews?”’ I will tell|sary to take any ulterior steps; Sir E, 
your Lordships what they were. The two | Lyons lays it before the Minister, and for- 
lonians were walked throngh the streets, | wards both sets of papers to Lord Palmer- 
handeuffed together, the wrist of one bound | ston, adding that he coincides with the 
to the wrist of the other, the thumb of one | Consul, that no steps are necessary beyond 
to the thumb of the other; and when they | a remonstrance which he has already made. 
arrived at the office, they were released. | He little knew Lord Palmerston! By re- 
Then comes a long correspondence about | turn of post, without waiting for the eyi- 
the insult to the British flag—it was said | dence as to the fact, which the Consul had 
to have been torn down and trampled under | directed to be procured, he writes as 
foot; but that turns out not to have been | follows :— 

the case. The Consul writes tothe Minister | “Her Majesty’s Government have had under 
at Athens, and the Minister writes to M. | their consideration your despatch of the 18th ult., 
Coletti, and all about this wonderful eock- containing an account of two cases in which Ionian 


. eye subjects have been maltreated by the authorities 
and-bull story of the insult to the British | 3: patras and Pyrgos ; and I have to inform you 


flag, and the injury to British subjects. that the conduct of the Greek authorities towards 
Well then, my Lords, there is another | these individuals, as set forth in your despatch, 
ease of grievous injury to Ionian subjects. | appears to Her Majesty's Government to have 


. . been cruel and oppressive. I have therefore to 
But before I go to it, let me jast read one | instruct you to demand from the Greek Govern- 


passage to show your Lordships the class of | ment, for each of the Ionians who have been mal- 
men we are dealing with, and the habits of | treated, the sum of 20/., as some compensation 
life of these Ionians. This is mentioned as | for the unmerited ill-treatment which they have 
agreat grievance and proof of the despotic | undergone.” oi 

tyranny and oppression exercised by the | If the British flag is insulted, the Secretary 
police against the Ionian subjects of Her | of State does not think it necessary to ask 





Majesty :— | for an apology. If a boat’s crew is plun- 

“T have to observe to you, that on Sunday last | dered, a sum of money 1S demanded; all we 
several Ionians presented themselves to me, com-| want is the money. Is a boathook lost ? 
plaining of the Gendarmerie soldiers, who, while | Pyt it down in the bill. It is really diffi- 


going the rounds at night, give them continual of- | oy]t to speak seriously upon such a ques- 
fence, as they (the Ionians) are obliged, on account | ,. ir reall he Rik & ‘di 
of the heat and fleas, to sleep in the streets, and | tion. t wou € too absurd, too ridicu- 


the Gendarmes parade with their arms and compel lous, too foolish, to make it the subject of 
them to sleep in their houses, otherwise they are | recital in your Lordships’ House, were it 
taken up to prison, besides other menaces.” not for the momentous fact that it is upon 
Here is a serious case of oppression! | such fooleries the peace of Europe is made 
British subjects, forsooth, are exposed to|to depend. The noble Lord reminds one 
the grossest oppression because they are | of the story where a man is thrown out of 
not permitted to sleep like pigs in front of | the window of an inn, and the assailant, 
their doors when the heat is too great, or | when charged with the offence, exclaims, 
the fleas too troublesome! There is a| ‘* Put him in the bill.’’ Whatever is done, 
national question! There is a cause of |‘ put it down in the bill;’’ here is 100. for 
war! Two of these highly-respectable | this, and 20/. for that, and when we present 
persons, according to their own statement, | our bill to King Otho at last, his treasury 
are found in the market-place, and they | not being in an overflowing condition, we 
are marched by soldiers off to the authori-| will show him what it is to insult Great 
ties, who flog them and turn them out. | Britain. Now, I ask your Lordships—I 
The Vice-Consul forwards their complaint | put it to any rational man, whether this is 
to the Consul, who, being a sensible man, | a case upon which we are justified in going 
at least comparatively speaking, suggests | to war—in which we are warranted in em- 
the propriety of further inquiry to verify | ploying a more powerful fleet than that 
the facts, and of an examination of the | which won the battle of the Nile, to threaten 
persons of the complainants to ascertain|a friendly sovereign, and demand a cer- 
whether they bore any marks of the alleged | tain compensation, just or unjust? But 
ill-usage. On this examination being called | these are not all. There are two other 
for, however, the complainants were not|cases. There is the case of a highly re- 
forthcoming. Meantime the Consul trans-| spectable gentleman, a canny Scot, one 
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Mr. Finlay, a gentleman who likes to make 
a good bargain, and knows when he has 
made it—a gentleman strongly imbued 
with the wisdom of the sentiment of ‘‘ buy- 
ing in the cheapest, and selling in the 
dearest market.’’ This gentleman, at the 
time of the revolution, thought it would be 
no bad speculation to buy the property of 
some Turkish gentlemen who might find 
their position not very agreeable in Athens. 
His speculations were not very extensive, 
for, though we read of thousands of pics, 
a pic is something Jess than a square yard, 
I believe, and the whole subject in dispute 
in his case, is the price of about two-thirds 
of an acre, for which he gave either 300 
drachmas, or 600 drachmas, I forget which; 
that is, either 101. or 20/. The land was 
taken by the Government to be enclosed 
in the Royal Garden, and no doubt he was 
entitled to compensation. His was the 
case of a great number of other persons, 
and an ordinance was passed fixing the 
value of the property at half a drachma 
per pic—about 43d. per square yard, I 
think. Some parties were dissatisfied with 
this, and demanded more; and some ob- 
tained more—some, I think, a drachma; 
and, at a drachma, this gentleman would 
have been entitled to about 100/. for Jand 
for which he had given either 100. or 201. 
There are a great many communications 
upon the subject, extending over a period 
of thirteen years, our Minister not giving 
his own judgment, but performing the part 
of twopenny postman between Mr. Finlay 
and the Greek Government. The demand 
made by Mr. Finlay for land which had cost 
him 300 or 600 drachmas, I forgot which, 
was 45,000 drachmas, or about 1,5000. for 
a of ground which cost him 10l. or 

That was the state of things, or rather 
that was said to be the state of things, 
when these proceedings took place at 
Athens, and the British fleet appeared to 
demand reparation. I beg your Lordships 
to observe that in a letter addressed by 
Mr. Wyse to Lord Palmerston, dated Au- 
gust 20, 1849, and published in the pa- 
pers presented to Parliament in February 
last, Mr. Wyse says—‘‘ I am still without 
any answer from the Greek Government to 
my note of the 2nd of July respecting the 
unsatisfied claims of Messrs. Pacifico and 
Finlay, and others of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects.” This letter closes the correspon- 
dence on the subject of Mr. Finlay’s claims 
laid on the table of your Lordships’ House, 
by the Seeretary of State, by command of 
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Her Majesty, to explain and vindicate 
the steps which he was taking. What 
will your Lordships say, when [ tell you 
that not only at the period when these 
despatches were laid upon the table, but 
at the period when the demand was made 
upon the Greek Government for reparation 
to British subjects, this question of Mr, 
Finlay was absolutely and entirely and 
conclusively settled, by a reference, accord- 
ing to Mr. Finlay’s own desire, to two re- 
ferees, one of whom had been named by 
himself, the other having been named by 
the Greek Government, who were jointly 
to select an umpire, and by whose decision 
it was agreed that the claims of Mr. Finlay 
were to be settled? What will your Lord. 
ships say further when I state that at Mr. 
Finlay’s express desire the case was with- 
drawn from the mediation and interference 
of Mr. Wyse and Baron Gros, and that the 
arbiters came to an agreement without the 
necessity of calling in an umpire, and 
awarded 30,000 drachmas to Mr. Finlay 
as compensation for his cleim? What will 
your Lordships say also when I tell you 
that when these papers were laid upon the 
table in February, the Foreign Office was 
in possession of that information, and with- 
held or suppressed it? In the month of 
February, as I have shown, the Govern- 
ment represented that the last information 
they had on the subject of Mr. Finlay was, 
that no answer had been made by the 
Greek Government respecting fhe claims 
of Messrs. Pacifico and Finlay, while they 
were at the time in possession of the letter 
of Mr. Wyse to Mr. Finlay, dated October 
16, and which was received at the Foreign 
Office at the end of October, in which Mr. 
Wyse says— 

“T have the honour to inform you that agree- 
ably to the contents of your letter to me of this 
date, I have this day informed the Greek Govern- 
ment that you have appointed M. Vellios, advo- 
cate, to act as your arbiter for the settlement of 
your claim for indemnification for land of yours 
inclosed in the garden of King Otho’s palace, in 
unison with M. P. Typaldos, appointed by the 
Greek Government as their arbiter ; it being un- 
derstood that if the two arbiters cannot arrange 
the matter, then an umpire shall be named by 
common consent, as has been already agreed 
upon; and stating, moreover, that you are ready 
to abide by the decision of the arbiters, and that 
you will request M. Vellois to place himself in 
immediate communication with M. Typaldos, and 
complete the preliminary arrangements.” 


Now, I ask what the Foreign Office have 
to say for themselves, that with these 
papers in their possession they allowed the 
country to believe that the unsatisfied 
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claim of Mr. Finlay was one ground of the 
interference of the British fleet. The 
effect of the last paragraph of the corre- 
spondence upon Mr. Finlay’s claim is, that 
subsequently to the 20th of August no 
communication had taken place with the 
Greek Government relative to that claim, 
although communications had taken place 
two months later. I say that this is tam- 

ring with the question, and is a breach 
of faith towards your Lordships and the 
country. It is more than a suppression, 
for, while the document I have read was 
suppressed, a paragraph was _ inserted 
which, according to the ordinary sense of 
language, would lead to the inference that 
no such document had been received by 
the Government. And when this docu- 
ment had been published in the Greek 
papers, then, and not till then, in the 
month of April, without a word of explan- 
ation or apology, the Foreign Secretary 
lays upon the table supplementary papers 
to those of February, but containing infor- 
mation which had been in his possession 
since October. 

My Lords, there is one case more; and 
that one presents such an astounding com- 
bination of audacity and mendacity, of all 


that is ridiculous and disgusting, that I 
am ashamed to bring it under your Lord- 


ships’ notice. But, before I go into this 
case, 1 may be permitted to advert to a 
circumstance which occurred many years 
ago. In 1817 an English vessel, called 
the Berwick Packet, Nesbitt master, was 
compelled, by stress of weather and the 
damage the ship had sustained, to put into 
the port of Villa Nova de Portimao. In 
order to defray the cost of repairs, the 
vessel was sold, and the sale produced 
about 6007. more than was sufficient to 
cover the expenditure. The master, not 
being disposed to bring that amount in 
hard dollars with him to this country, 
thought himself exceedingly fortunate in 
being paid by a bill upon the Navy Board. 
The bill, which he obtained from an ac- 
commodating gentleman of the Hebrew 
persuasion, was brought to this country, 
when the unfortunate captain, upon pre- 
senting it, was immediately arrested as a 
forger, the acceptance turning out to be a 
forgery. The Jaw officers of the Crown 
were, however, of opinion that under the 
circumstances legal proceedings could not 
be taken here. The captain returned to 
Portugal, and after a very considerable 
lapse of time he was fortunate enough to 
meet in Lisbon with the individual from 
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whom he received the forged bill. The 
captain brought this person before the 
then Juiz Conservador at Lisbon, D. Lei- 
tao, and the consequence was that, in or- 
der to escape further judicial proceedings, 
he repaid the captain the whole amount of 
the bill, and thereby escaped punishment. 
Now, my Lords, it is a singular coinci- 
dence that this forger happens to be iden- 
tical in point of name, of nationality, and 
of religion, with Mr. David Pacifico, who 
has subsequently preferred a claim upon 
the Greek Government. It may be that 
there was another David Pacifico, a Jew, 
at that time resident in Lisbon, and in 
that case I owe him every apology; but 
my information on this subject is derived 
from persons of undoubted respectability, 
who have long been resident in Lisbon, 
and who are perfectly cognizant of the 
facts, and who assure me positively that 
not only the names, but the individuals, 
are identical. 

Then what are the circumstances under 
which M. Pacifico makes a claim upon the 
Greek Government? It seems that the 
Athenian mob take great delight on Easter 
Sunday in burning a representation of 
Judas Iscariot; but on Easter Sunday, 
1847, in consequence of the presence in 
Athens of the Baron C. M. de Rothschild, 
the Government, out of compliment to 
that gentleman, took measures to prevent 
the assembling of the people. It is clear, 
then, that the loss M. Pacifico sustained 
is traceable to the presence of Baron Roths- 
child at Athens. If the Baron had not 
been in Athens, the figure of Judas would 
have been burnt, and, possibly, M. Paci- 
fico’s house would not have been plundered. 
An opinion arose, however, that M. Paci- 
fico had obtained the discontinuance of this 
annual celebration, and a mob assembled, 
and, most indefensibly, made an attack 
upon M. Pacifico’s house, and destroyed 
what furniture there was in it, and, in- 
deed, according to his statement, every- 
thing else. The rapidity with which the 
mob effected this destruction appears to 
have been wonderful; but no doubt they 
did great injury to the house, and caused 
considerable alarm to M. Pacifico and his 
family. As I do not wish to exaggerate or 
overstate anything, I will say that, look- 
ing to these papers, it does not appear that 
there was any great activity manifested by 
the Greek police, either in putting a stop 
to the riot itself, or endeavouring to iden- 
tify the rioters. It seems, indeed, from 
the papers, that the police were deterred 
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from taking such steps in consequence of 
persons who had high connexions in the 
State being concerned in these outrages; 
and I think that circumstance gives to 
M. Pacifico a fair and reasonable claim to 
compensation for those injuries which he 
sustained in property or person, and which 
the Greek Government were unable or un- 
willing to prevent. But, when we come 
to look at M. Pacifico’s bill of costs, it is 
really one which passes credibility. M. 
Pacifico, who had been born of Portuguese 
parents, had been consul for Portugal, and 
preferred certain claims against the Go- 
vernment of that country; and he com- 
plains, in one of the papers before your 
Lordships, that the Portuguese Govern- 
ment not having acceded to his reasonable 
demands, he was left in poverty and in- 
digence. That is the statement he gives 
of his own condition in life. In the later 
papers laid before your Lordships, a state- 
ment is also made that he was unable to 
redeem a small amount of plate which he 
had lodged with the Bank of Athens, the 
whole value of that plate being only about 
301. It is said, in explanation, that that 
plate was deposited for the purpose of ob- 
taining from the bank an advance of a 
sum of money at a low rate of interest, 
which M. Pacifico was in the habit of lend- 
ing at an usurious rate of interest to the 
indigent population of Athens, par la 
petite semaine, and so turning an honest 
penny by a profit upon borrowed capital. 
That is the statement made by Mr. Wyse 
himself of the position of M. Pacifico, to 
explain the fact of his not having redeemed 
the plate he had deposited. Now, with 
this view of M. Pacifico’s circumstances, 
your Lordships will be prepared duly to 
estimate the demand he makes for com- 
pensation to the amount of more than 
31,0002. His demand for the destruction 
of his furniture and property amounts to 
nearly 5,000/., and his claims on Portugal 
to above 26,0001. My Lords, I have said 
that, according to the statement of M. 
Pacifico, every article of his furniture was 
absolutely demolished or carried away, not 
a vestige left behind, except a basin full of 
broken crockery, and a single sheet of ex- 
traordinary fineness, which fortunately was 


left to prove the quality of its companions. 
But, my Lords, either M. Pacifico must | 
be a man of the most extraordinary and | 
accurate powers pf memory that I ever | 
heard of, or else, amidst this universal | 


destruction, the plunderers must have been 
obliging enough to leave behind them a 
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precise inventory of every item of furni. 
ture, and the value of each. My Lords, 
no upholsterer’s catalogue can be more 
complete than that which occupies some 
pages of the blue book on your Lordships’ 
table, enumerating, in the minutest detail, 
every article in M. Pacifico’s house, from 
the sofas and chairs in the drawing room, 
to the stew-pans, the jelly moulds, the 
skimming ladles in the kitchen. Every 
article, too, in its proper place; in such a 
box so many coats and other articles of 
Mr. Paceifico’s ; in such a cupboard, so 
many gowns of Mrs. Pacifico’s, so many 
silk stockings of Miss Pacifico’s, with all 
the minutie of male and female apparel, 
into which I will not venture to follow 
the enumeration. Then the description 
of the furniture! Why, the house of this 
M. Pacifico, this petty usurer, who, as 
I have said, was trading on a borrowed 
capital of 30I., is represented to have been 
furnished as luxuriously as it might have 
been if he had been another Aladdin with 
full command of the Genii of the ring and 
of the lamp. Now listen to the amount of 


a single couch in his drawing room :— 


“1 large couch in solid mahogany, British 
work, with double bottom, one of which in Indian 
cane for summer, 70/.; 1 bottom for the winter 
for the above, a cushion in tapestry embroidered 
in real gold (Royal work), 25l.; 2 pillows and 
cushion also, for the back of the whole length of 
the couch, in silk and wool covering, embroidered 
in real gold, as the bottom of the above couch, 751.” 
Total for one couch 1701. Now, I doubt if 
many of your Lordships have in your houses 
(I am sure I have not in mine) furniture of 
this gorgeous description. The bed-room 
is furnished on a scale of equal magnifi- 
eence. In the first place appears a Lit Con- 
jugal, (I prefer the original to the more 
homely translation of a *‘ double-bed,”’) of 
which the following description is given:— 

«* A Lit Conjugal, in solid mahogany, with four 
pillars richly carved, 2} long by 2} wide, with the 
back and the end carved, the crown in carved 
mahogany and carved frame, and a set of brass 
castors, worth 150/.” 

My Lords, I cannot pretend to follow 
M. Pacifico into his minute details of the 
other articles of bed-room furniture; but it 
is right your Lordships should be made 
aware that every utensil was composed of 
the very finest porcelain. In addition to 
this bill of costs, there were the demands 
on the Portuguese Government, which 
amount to the moderate sum of 21,0001, 
and, with interest included, to 26,0000, 
for which all the papers were destroyed. 
And what was the nature of these papers! 
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They contained claims on Portugal for 
services rendered, These precious docu- 
ments were all lost and destroyed. Your 
Lordships will scarcely believe that these 
recious documents consisted of protests 
of M. Pacifico, signed by his own hand, 
in the year 1847, showing that the Por- 
tuguese Government had repudiated ab- 
solutely, entirely, and in the most unquali- 
fied manner, every one of those claims; 
and because the Portuguese Government 
denied that they were indebted, and de- 
clared that they did not owe him one 
shilling, and that they would not pay 
him one shilling, the British Govern- 
ment, because these papers were destroy- 
ed, made a claim that the Greek Go- 
yvernment should pay the 21,000/., with 
the interest, which had been accumulating 
during the two years at 10 or 12 per cent; 
and the British Minister at Athens de- 
clared, under his hand and seal, that he 
believed that claim to be just and mode- 
rate. When the claim was first made, Lord 
Palmerston directed Sir E. Lyons, in De- 
cember 1847, to state that’ the Govern- 
ment would, as soon as possible, fix the 
amount they intended to demand as com- 
pensation for the sufferings sustained by 
M. Pacifico, in addition to the loss which 
he had suffered; in regard to which in a 
previous despatch, Lord Palmerston had 
directed Sir E. Lyons to support M. Paci- 
fico’s claim if he considered it just and 
moderate. Sir E. Lyons said, in reply, 
that he believed the claim to be just and 
moderate, and that he had sent it in; and 
it was not till the February afterwards 
that Lord Palmerston began to intimate a 
suspicion that there might be some little 
exaggeration in the ease of the Portu- 
guese claims, and called upon Sir E. 
Lyons to send him word what was the par- 
ticular nature of those claims, and how 
they were supported. Sir E. Lyons re- 
plied, that M. Pacifico could give no fur- 
ther information than he had already given 
—the list of his losses and claims; but 
Sir E. Lyons again made a demand on the 
part of England upon the Greek Govern- 
ment for the payment of these demands, 
without the slightest intimation that any 
deduction would be allowed. I know it 
may be said that we were not bound to the 
full amount of M. Pacifico’s demand, and 
that we never meant to press the full 
claim. I think, then, it is matter of re- 
gret that the Greek Government were not 
informed what amount we did intend to 
claim; for your Lordships must observe 
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that when the demand was made at Athens,, 
in January 1850, it was required that all 
claims that had been sent in to the Greek 
Government, just or unjust, should be 
paid in full, with interest, within the period 
of twenty-four hours. Now, surely that 
was the time to have said, ‘‘ We do not 
intend to press such and such claims, but 
we ask as compensation such reasonable 
sums as the Greek Government can have 
no difficulty in giving.”’ But it was not 
till February, 1850, after the French in- 
tervention had been accepted, that Lord 
Palmerston intimated to Mr. Wyse that 
some proposition might possibly be made 
to diminish the gross amount of M. Paci- 
fico’s claim, and that, in such a case, Mr. 
Wyse was not to consider himself pre- 
cluded from entertaining such a proposal, 
shewing clearly that up to that period he 
was precluded by his instructions. It was 
then, in support of the exaggerated pre- 
tensions of M. Pacifico—for with regard 
to the other claims there was little or no 
difficulty—that a British fleet was sent to 
demand compliance with an unreasonable 
request in twenty-four hours, and on failure 
of compliance to capture the vessels of a 
friendly Power, and to punish, not alone 
the sovereign, but the people and their 
commerce. M. Londos, the Greek Minis- 
ter, only came into office late in December 
1849, and on the 17th of January, when 
he had not been three weeks in office, the 
demand which had thus been enforced was 
made, without his having any opportunities 
of instituting inquiries to ascertain its 
justice. If I were not afraid of wearying 
your Lordships, I would call your atten- 
tion to what I consider the calm and dig- 
nified, I might say the touching, reply 
given by M. Londos to this most extra- 
ordinary intimation that, without any at- 
tempt at a reference to other Powers, with- 
out any attempt at any mediation whatso- 
ever, the claims of the various parties upon 
the Greek Government must be satisfied 
within twenty-four hours, or hostile mea- 
sures would be had recourse to by the Brit- 
ish Minister. M. Londos, on the 19th of 
January, writes— 


Greece. 


‘I have received the note which you did me 
the honour to write to me yesterday. It would 
be impossible for me to express to you the feel- 
ings with which it has been read by His Majesty 
the King of Greece and his Government. The 
whole nation will partake them. Greece is weak, 
Sir, and she did not expect that such blows would 
be aimed at her by a Government which she 
reckoned, with equal pride and confidence, among 
her benefactors, In the presence of a foree, like 
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that which obeys your instructions, the Govern- 
ment His Hellenic Majesty can only oppose its 
rights and a solemn protest to acts of hostility 
committed in profound peace, and which, without 
speaking of other interests of a higher order, are 
a violation, in the highest degree, of its dignity 
and independence. In this sad conjuncture, cer- 
tain of the support of the Greek people and of 
the sympathies of the whole world, the King of 
Greece and his Government await with sorrow, 
but without weakness, the end of the trials which, 
by order of Her Britannic Majesty’s Government, 
you may still destine for them.” 

My Lords, a more be ‘oming protest from 
a feeble Power against the encroachments 
of a mighty I never read in my life. I 
am sure that you will participate with me 
in feelings of sincere and earnest sym- 
pathy with the Minister of a people so 
unjustly assailed. And I think also that 
you wiil participate in my deep regret at 
the conduct of the Government that so 
assailed them. On the announcement of 
these hostile measures, offers of mediation 
were made, but made in vain, by the Min- 
isters of France and Russia; and our sys- 
tem of reprisals was commenced. The 
vessels of the Greek State were, in the 
first place, seized by our ships, and when 
these were found insufficient to meet the 
demand—and mark, insufficient to meet 
the demand only because that demand com- 
prised the whole amount of Pacifico’s pre- 
posterous claim—an embargo was laid upon 
private vessels, and private commerce and 
private interests were interfered with, in 
the expectation that, by the pressure of 
distress upon their commerce, the deter- 
mination of the Greek Government and of 
the Greek people would be broken, and 
that the full amount of the demand would 
be conceded. If any doubt could be en- 
tertained as to M. Pacifico’s claims in full 
having been embodied in the demand of 
Lord Palmerston against the Greek Go- 
vernment, that doubt, I think, is set at 
rest by the despatch from Mr. Wyse, in 
which he states the result of measures so 
far, and the progress of the embargo. Let 
me here observe that the Greek people 
nobly sustained the protest which their 
Minister had delivered in their name, so 
that, if the idea of the noble Viscount was 
to effect his object by quelling the spirit 
of the Greek people, that object utterly 
failed; the sense of oppression rallied round 
the King of Greece, not only the sympa- 
thies of Europe, but the earnest zeal of 
his own people; who, if from their position 
they were not prepared to resist, were pre- 
pared, at least, to suffer all rather than 
sanction injustice. On the 18th Feb- 
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ruary Mr. Wyse, writing home that coer. 
cive measures of greater stringency had 
been adopted, says— 

“The number of Greek vessels now here is 
thirty-six ; two war-schooners and five merchant 
vessels are secured at Corfu ; and with those men- 
tioned as detained at Spezzia and Hydra, the total 
in our possession may now amount to about forty. 
seven, It is difficult to arrive even at an ap. 
proximate value of this property, comprising 
shipping and cargoes; the vessels secured at 
Corfu are estimated by Her Majesty's consul at 
Patras at about 14,0001.” 

Therefore, your Lordships see, with forty- 
seven vessels in his possession, of which 
seven alone were reputed worth 14,0001, 
Mr Wyse states that he had not enough, 
as yet, to satisfy the whole of the demands 
he was empowered and ordered to enforce; 
whereas, excluding Pacifico’s claim, the 
total of all the other claims made by the 
British Minister did not amount to 2,0001., 
and, including Pacifico’s exorbitant esti- 
mate for furniture and what not, and his 
2,0007. demand for Mrs. Pacifico’s jewels, 
and Miss Pacifico’s jewels—which I forgot 
to mention to your Lordships just now— 
but, excluding his moonshine Portuguese 
demands, the entire amount of claim was 
7,0007., or not one-half the amount which 
seven out of the forty-seven vessels laid 
under embargo were calculated to produce. 
I ask your Lordships, can language go 
further to make proof complete that, at 
the moment now in question, it was in- 
tended, and fully understood by Lord Pal- 
merston, that the whole of Pacifico’s de- 
mand, including his ridiculous Portuguese 
claims, were to be enforced? [The Mar- 
quess of LAnspowNE dissented.] I am 
very curious to hear the noble Marquess 
explain, then, how more than 14,000. 
is wanted to satisfy claims of not more 
than 7,000/. in amount ; and why the co- 
ercive proceedings were to be continued 
for a longer period, and for what longer 
period, in order to make up an amount 
equal to the demand? I have detained 
your Lordships so long on these original, 
and, as they appear to me, most important 
parts of the case, that I must pass very 
rapidly over the remaining portion ; one, 
however, too deeply and vitally important 
to be overlooked, the effect, namely, which 
those measures have had, and which they 
are calculated to have, on our relations 
with foreign Powers. I have endeavoured, 
so far, to explain to your Lordships the 
various claims against the Greek Govern- 
ment ; some doubtful in point of justice, 
as the Salcina case; others exaggerated in 
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amount, as your Lordships, I think, will 
admit the Pacifico claim to be; which 
claims, doubtful in justice or exaggerated 
in amount, our Foreign Minister has sought 
arbitrarily to enforce by coercive measures 
against the commerce and people of Greece. 
But, first, let me read to your Lordships 
an extract from one of Mr. Wyse’s de- 
spatches, detailing the effect of the screw 
he is applying to Greek commerce and to 
the Greek people, to force them to yield 
compliance: the naiveté is absolutely 
amusing :— 

“The embargo, too, and seures, are beginning 
slowly to produce their effect. The irritation, at 
first naturally directed toward us and our pro- 
ceedings, now that the question is better sifted, is 
turned towards those who have compelled us to 
such a course. A deputation from Spezzia was to 
have been received yesterday. Others will follow 
from Hydra, and probably Patras. Public opinion 
at Athens—where the truth is now known, and 
(now mark what follows), provisions are rising in 
price, will second their applications.” 

The combined operation described of 
moral and physical causes upon public 
opinion, the knowledge of the truth, and a 
rise in provisions, is quite edifying, and 
quite in character with the whole affair. 
I must be permitted to entertain my own 


opinion, that the latter case was to the full 


as effective as the former. Before I leave 
this part of the subject, let me do justice 
to the officers employed in executing the 
orders of our Minister. I am bound to 
say, strongly as I disapprove of the course 
of our Government in the matter, that I 
do not find that Sir W. Parker, or any of 
the officers engaged in executing these 
orders, overstepped in the slightest degree 
the letter of their instructions; on the 
contrary, I find that they fulfilled their 
very painful task with firmness of course, 
but at the same time with temper and mo- 
deration ; and I believe I am only doing 
bare justice to the distinguished officer I 
have named, and to the officers acting 
under him, when I express the belief that 
they would, one and all, rather have been 
engaged in deadly conflict with the fiercest 
enemy this country ever encountered, than 
have seen the honour of the British flag 
thus prostituted by attacking a weak, un- 
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offending people, interrupting harmless | 
commerce, and plundering wretched, half- 
pauper fishermen of their sole means of sub- | 
sistence. Let me now advert to the effect 
which this step—this violent step—is cal- 
culated to have upon our relations with | 
foreign Powers. I need only ask your | 
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table to satisfy yourselves what that effect 
hasalready been. In the very first instance, 
Baron Brunnow, the Russian Minister at 
St. James’s, without any instructions from 
his Court, felt it to be his duty to call 
upon Lord Palmerston for an explana- 
tion of the course the noble Viscount pro- 
posed to take with Greece, a country, he 
reminded the noble Lord, with which other 
countries than England were concerned 
politically, upon which other countries had 
pecuniary claims, and which, also, had 
claims upon the protection of other coun- 
tries as well as England. Baron Brunnow 
was assured by Lord Palmerston that it 
was merely intended to seize on the ves- 
sels of the State, and to detain them as 
security till the indemnification due to 
British subjects should have been made by 
the Hellenic Government. In the event of 
these measures proving insufficient, Lord 
Palmerston announced the intention of 
blockading the ports of Greece. And 
while Baron Brunnow expressed an opin- 
ion that this latter measure, if resorted to, 
might be considered as overstepping the 
bounds by which reprisals are separated 
from hostilities, he, nevertheless, intimated 
his satisfaction with the general assurances 
given by the noble Viscount, and especially 
with his promise to give due weight to this 
last consideration. When, however, the 
actual progress of things became known, 
the despatch of the 19th February, 1850, 
was addressed by the Russian Minister to 
Lord Palmerston, couched in language 
which I will not distress your Lordships 
by repeating; language which it must be 
deeply painful to a British subject to read 
as addressed to a British Minister, but 
doubly painful when he reflects that, bitter, 
imperious, offensive as the language is, it 
is not more bitter, more imperious, more 
offensive, than the occasion justified. The 
Russian Minister did not deny that Eng- 
land had claims upon Greece, but he con- 
tended, most justly, considering the rela- 
tions in which France and Russia stood 
towards Greece, that, before extreme mea- 
sures were adopted by England, some in- 
timation at least was due to Powers equally 
with herself concerned in maintaining the 
independence of the weaker Power :— 
“Tf,” said he, “ before resorting to the ultima 
ratio which has been adopted, the English Go- 
vernment had apprised us that, its patience was 
exhausted, if the efforts which we should not have 
failed to make in Athens to induce the Greeks to 
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| come to an arrangement, had proved ineffectual, 


we should not, M. le Baron, pretend that England 
ought to submit her claims indefinitely‘ta the re- 
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sult of our interference. But the English Go- 
vernment did not take the trouble to inform us; 
not a word of notice was given to the Russian and 
French Representatives in London; not one com- 
munication has been addressed to Petersburg or 
to Paris, which could lead to the notion that the 
English Cabinet was on the eve of proceeding to 
such extremities against Greece. Russia and 
France only heard of this when the mischief was 
done.” 


And he winds up with the following em- 
phatiec language :— 

‘* The Emperor charges you, M. le Baron, to 

address on this subject serious representations to 
the English Government, to urge them in the 
most pressing manner to hasten the cessation of a 
state of things at Athens which nothing justifies 
or necessitates, and which exposes Greece to losses 
as well as to dangers, out of all reasonable pro- 
portion to the claims made against her. The re- 
ception which may be given to our representa- 
tions may have considerable influence on the na- 
ture of the relations we are henceforth to expect 
from England, let me add, on the position towards 
all the Powers, great or small, whose coast ex- 
poses them to a sudden attack. It remains, in- 
deed, to be seen, whether Great Britain, abusing 
the advantages which are afforded her by her im- 
mense maritime superiority, intends henceforth to 
pursue an isolated policy without caring for those 
engagements which bind her to the other Cabinets, 
whether she intends to disengage herself from 
every obligation as well as from all community of 
action, and to authorise all great Powers, on every 
fitting opportunity, to recognise towards the weak, 
no other rule but their own will, no other right 
but their own physical strength.” 
It is true that shortly after this first de- 
spatch from the Russian Court, another de- 
spatch was communicated to Lord Palmer- 
ston, couched in terms of moderation, for 
which I give great credit to the Emperor; 
but this was a despatch based upon the cir- 
eumstance that the mediation, the friendly 
offices of France, had been accepted. 

** As in our eyes,” says Count Nesselrode, “ the 
interest of the Greeks outweighs every other per- 
sonal consideration, we will not insist on the want 
of courtesy of which we intended to complain, and 
we do not intend to demand to be admitted after 
the time into a mediation already entered upon, 
and which perhaps at this moment will have pro- 
duced a favourable result for Greece. If the 
good offices of France can operate efficaciously in 
favour of the Government of King Otho, and con- 
tribute to lighten the weight of the pecuniary 
claims raised against him, we are ready to con- 
gratulate ourselves thereon most sincerely.” 


Ifave your Lordships read Lord Palmer- 
ston’s reply to their communication ? Oh, 
the humble meekness of that reply! Oh, 
the difference between the tone in which 
he answers this overbearing language from 
the powerful Court of St. Petersburgh, 
and that in which he puts down the hum- 
ble remonstrances of the feeble Court of 
Athens! He hardly thinks it necessary, for- 
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sooth, to reply to the earlier note, which, 
as appears by the second, had evidently 
been written under a misapprehension, 
which subsequent information appears to 
have entirely removed. But to that reply 
of the noble Viscount there has been a re- 
joinder. Will the noble Marquess tell us 
what that rejoinder is? Does that rejoinder 
establish perfect amity between us and 
Russia ? Does it satisfy the noble Mar. 
quess that there is not jealousy, alienation 
—I had almost said hostility—in the mind 
of Russia towards us; hostility that may 
not break out now, but which may seri- 
ously and very alarmingly operate upon 
the position of this country hereafter. Will 
the noble Marquess tell us whether any 
subsequent communications have been re- 
ceived from Russia, any from Austria, 
which may tend to show how far the extra- 
vagant pretensions we have put forth may 
affect the future position of British subjects 
residing in those countries? My Lords, we 
had, up to a certain point, one cordial 
friend in these transactions, perhaps our 
only friend in Europe; we were on cordial 
terms with France. Do those terms sub- 
sist still? No man values more than I do, 
friendly relations with that great country. 
I trust that what we see at present is only 
a passing cloud, which will soon blow over. 
I trust I have said, and shall say, not a 
word calculated to impede the amicable 
settlement of our most unhappy disagree- 
ment with France upon this matter. But 
what has been the course pursued by our 
Government towards France, in return for 
the most friendly course which she pursued 
towards us? She came with no angry 
remonstrances—she came with no com- 
plaints of her own. She felt the painful 
difficulty in which you were placed. With- 
out a word of complaint of the manner in 
which her rights in relation to Greece had 
been set aside by our Foreign Minister, 
she generously and frankly tendered her 
good offices; those good offices were ae- 
cepted, but upon conditions and within 
limits which, from the outset, promised 
very ill for their ultimate success. On the 
5th of February a private offer of media- 
tion was made by the French Minister at 
our Court; on the same day Lord Palmer- 
ston wrote to Mr. Wyse that he expected 
to receive a formal offer of the good offices, 
not the mediation of the French Govern- 
ment, of which he should forthwith in- 
struct him, and desired him meanwhile to 
be prepared to act upon those instructions, 
and to suspend coercive measures. The 
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formal offer was received by Lord Palmer- 
ston on the 7th of February, yet on the 
8th Lord Palmerston writes to Mr. Wyse, 
takes no notice of any such offer having 
been made, gives no instructions to sus- 
pend coercive measures, and those coercive 
measures are continued for ten or eleven 
days longer, to the infinite misery and 
injury of an unoffending people. The 
good offices of France, however, were ac- 
cepted, and I confess I look with surprise 
at the extent of friendliness manifested on 
the occasion by France in accepting a 
mediation restricted within such narrow 
limits, and bound by such conditions, the 
French mediator at Athens, or Minister, I 
hardly know what to call him, being made 
simply the medium of communications be- 
tween the English Minister and the Greek 
Government, and the English Minister 
being instructed to adhere to his demand 
in regard both to principle and to amount. 
It is true that at a subsequent period these 
absurd limitations were somewhat extend- 
ed, and the principle of our demands be- 
ing assumed, the amount was left subject 
to discussion. A misunderstanding never- 
theless occurred, and the French Minister 
found it necessary to intimate that he 
should refer to his own Court, and in the 
meantime suspend his functions ; but still 
this intimation in no degree justified Mr. 
Wyse in describing the mediation as at an 
end, for it had been expressly stipulated 
that, in the event of any such misunder- 
standing, the status quo should remain 
until reference had been made to the re- 
spective Governments. That such was 
the intention of the French Government is 
manifest from a despatch from the Mar- 
quess of Normandy to Lord Palmerston, 
under date the 9th of May, in which he 
says— 

“But Iam bound to state that such has been 
the impression here ; and from General de La- 
hitte’s constant language, I do not believe that 
he would have continued the good offices of 
France had he believed that they could have the 
termination they have now received,” 


Well, my Lords, that is the statement 
made by Lord Normanby of the view the 
French Government had of the instrue- 
tions that had been sent to the British and 


French Ministers at Athens. That de- 
spatch was written on the receipt of a 
telegraphic account of the recommence- 
ment of hostile operations by Admiral 
Parker. On the 10th Lord Palmerston 
merely acknowledges the receipt of the 
foregoing despatch; but, on the 11th, 
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having received despatches from Mr. Wyse, 
he enters fully on the subject, and ex- 
amines the practical differences between 
the convention which had been in the mean 
time agreed upon between him and M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, and that which had 
been enforced at Athens. I looked, my 
Lords, with anxiety to see what was the 
answer that Lord Palmerston gave to that 
ground of complaint, that instructions had 
not been sent to Mr. Wyse simultaneously 
and to the same effect as those sent to the 
French Minister, namely, that in the event 
of any difference of opinion between Mr. 
Wyse and Baron Gros, reference was to 
be made at home. I don’t find a declara- 
tion made that that was not the under- 
standing; I don’t find an expression of 
regret that General de Lahitte had been 
led into any misapprehension ; I don’t 
find any answer whatever to the allegation, 
that from the first such had been the un- 
derstanding. Now, that no such instruc- 
tions were sent is perfectly clear ; but it is 
equally clear and notorious that unless the 
French Government had understood that 
such instructions were to be sent, they 
would not have entered into or carried on 
the negotiation. 

But, whatever might have been the 
understanding, or misunderstanding, at the 
outset, it is undeniable that such an ar- 
rangement was definitely come to on the 
9th of May; and in the meantime, it being 
felt by France and England that difficul- 
ties might arise at Athens, and probably 
interfere to prevent any settlement being 
arrived at, a convention was proposed by 
M. D. de Lhuys, and with very little alter- 
ation accepted by Lord Palmerston. And 
the very day after the suspension of the 
negotiation on the part of Baron Gros, 
Baron Gros received from General de La- 
hitte, under date of the 12th, from Paris, 
an intimation that such a convention was 
in contemplation, and, that in the meantime, 
in case of differences they were to wait for 
instructions from home. He then writes 
in haste to Mr. Wyse, acquainting him with 
the extent of his despatches, and he says, 
‘‘ Here’s an escape from our difficulties. I 
retract my note of yesterday. I entreat 
you to receive this. I have this positive 
information. Come to me and I will show 
you my instructions, and for God’s sake 
take no coercive measures until you shall 
receive corresponding instructions to mine.” 
Now, I want to know why those corre- 
sponding instructions were not sent? Mr. 
Wyse’s answer was, “I have no such in- 
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structions from my Government, and there- 
fore I cannot be guided by your instrue- 
tions; and cannot for one hour suspend 
coercive measures.”’ I repeat, I want to 
know why those instructions were not sent ? 
That they were not is a matter of notoriety. 
Now, hear how Lord Palmerston explains 
the circumstance. Mark, all depended 
upon it—the settlement of the Greek ques- 
tion—the amicable settlement of it—the 
prevention of the renewal of hostilities, the 
maintenance of a thorough good under- 
standing between France and England, or 
the avoidance, at least, of increased mis- 
understanding between France and Eng- 
land. These instructions were agreed to 
on the 9th, and Lord Palmerston says— 
‘* The existing arrangement of the packets 
for communication with Greece afforded 
me no opportunity, that I was aware of, of 
writing to Mr. Wyse between the 9th and 
the 17th of April.’’ Now, on the most 
delicate of all questions of international in- 
terference on which the whole thing turned 
—having come to an arrangement with the 
French Government on the 9th of April, 
Lord Palmerston did not think it worth his 
while to intimate by extraordinary means 
to the Minister at Athens, that any ar- 


rangement had been come to, but was per- 
fectly content to wait for the ordinary 


packet on the 17th. Why could he not 
send till the 17th? General Lahitte re- 
ceived the intimation of the proceedings of 
the 9th, at Paris, and he found no diffi- 
culty, on the 12th, in making a communi- 
cation to Baron Gros; yet Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, not 
knowing, forsooth, that a packet was about 
to sail, was not aware that there were any 
means of communicating with Mr. Wyse 
before the 17th. But he goes on to say 
that even if he had been aware, on the 
15th, M. Drouyn de Lhuys came to him 
with a different arrangement, and in con- 
sequence of that, a convention was entered 
into. Yes, but up to the 15th there was 
no prospect of a convention being entered 
into, and by that time the mischief had 
been done; force had been had recourse to 
again; and, not by means of an amicable 
arrangement, not through the mediation of 
a friendly Power, but solely because M. 
Gros could not reconcile it to his soul and 
conscience to demand 180,000 drachmas 
for M. Pacifico’s claim on Portugal, the 
mediation was suspended, and force was 
had recourse to, which need not have been 
the case if Lord Palmerston had only taken 
the trouble to send a special messenger to 
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Mr. Wyse. Is not that trifling with g 
great question? Is it not throwing away 
the chances of a reconciliation? But a 
convention is established in London; and 
what are the terms? That if any other 
arrangement should have been come to in 
the meantime by the three Ministers of 
France, Greece, and Great Britain, be it 
more advantageous or less advantageous to 
either party, the convention of London was 
to be set aside, and that agreement adopted, 
No such convention had taken place; “ but 
another settlement had been made,” says 
Lord Palmerston, ‘‘not by all the three 
Ministers engaged in the negotiation, but 
by direct communication between the 
Greek and British Ministers, and as the 
result of the renewal of hostilities by the 
British squadron.”’ Now, what would have 
been more natural than to have said at 
once, ‘‘ An understanding has been come 
to at Athens; to a certain extent it has 
been acted upon, but to the extent that it 
has not been acted upon, I accept your 
convention of London. I prefer the good 
offices of France, rather than the interven- 
tion of our naval force.. I prefer to owe 
the settlement of this great question to the 
good offices of the French Government. 
Lord Palmerston goes on to state, though 
there is little difference between them, that 
he is still not prepared to adhere frankly 
to the convention of London, but would 
still persist in the course he had pursued. 
It appears to me that in refusing to accept 
that convention, even at the last moment, 
Her Majesty’s Government has been un- 
justifiably trifling with the Government of 
one of its most friendly allies. It is said 
that the agreement entered into with re- 
gard to M. Pacifico in Athens was less 
favourable to Greece than that entered into 
in London. It is not so, however, to the 
full extent, because under the convention 
of London Lord Palmerston and M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys, feeling that here they had no 
power really to estimate the actual amount 
of loss sustained by him, conferred upon 
the negotiators at Athens the power of 
lessening that amount, if it should appear 
to require it. But, with regard to another 
very important point—and it is the more 
important because it is the very point on 
which Lord Palmerston says that even if 
Mr. Wyse had received instructions he 
could not then give way, inasmuch as It 
involved a question of principle—namely, 
the recognition and deposit of 150,000 
drachmas for the claims on Portugal— 
upon that point the treaty of London is al- 
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together silent. 


sine qud non, he had not even inserted in 
the convention. But as regards the claim 
of M. Pacifico against the Government of 
Portugal—that claim which Portugal had 
repudiated—that claim which Sir W. Par- 


ker, when he had a fleet on the coast of | 


Portugal, determined not to support—that 
claim which M. Pacifico, a British subject, 
has never claimed the intervention of Eng- 
land to enforce upon Portugal—that claim 
was left by the convention of London to 
the mediation of France, and Greece, and 
England; whereas, by the terms imposed 
at Athens, it was to be arranged between 
England and Greece alone, that is in other 
words, it was to be subject to the dictation 
of England. 

I am aware of the great length of time 
Ihave detained your Lordships upon this 
important question ; and there is only one 
more point on which, for a single moment, 
Ishall claim your attention ; but it is one 
of considerable importance. I mean that 
which refers to the question of the terri- 
torial disputes that exist between this 
country and Greece. The amount of ter- 
The 


ritory is incalculably insignificant. 
two islands in dispute are not worth the 
paper that has been consumed in the dis- 


cussion of them. But they form a ques- 
tion on which France and Russia have an 
actual and undisputed right to be consult- 
ed—a question with regard to which Eng- 
land has not the right of independent ac- 
tion. Be the justice of the case what it 
may, the question is, whether those islands 
are, or are not, an integral portion of the 
Greek State ; and. England, one of the 
three protecting Powers, cannot take upon 
herself to interpose by her absolute autho- 
rity between her own State (the Ionian 
Islands) and the State of Greece, and to 
decide between the two to which the ter- 
ritory belongs, setting aside the claim of 
Russia and France to enter their opinions 
and enforce their judgment with regard to 
the fact of that territory forming part of 
Greece or not ; and upon this subject you 
have very significant evidence that Russia 
will not tolerate an interference, single- 
handed, by England, and that France will 
not tolerate it either. But now, when you 
have had the indignant remonstrance of 
Russia—when you have been told by 
Russia that she will not tolerate that in- 
fraction on her rights, now, I suppose, you 
are about to recede from the position you 
took up. But previous to that declara- 
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tion, so far as Lord Palmerston and the 
Government of this country are concerned, 
in October, 1849, orders were issued, 
which at this moment are unrescinded, so 
far as these papers show, to the com- 
/manders of Her Majesty’s naval force to 
| seize on the islands of Sapienza and Cervi, 
| to expel the Greek inhabitants, and to 
take possession of those islands in the 
name and on behalf of the Ionian States. 
My Lords, this demand is made in the 
most peremptory terms. For years it has 
been matter of negotiation—for years it 
has been pending, and certainly no great 
activity has been shown by Her Majesty’s 
Government. Years and years ago, Greece 
was promised the documents on which you 
founded your claim, but as yet no such do- 
cument has ever appeared. In the month 
of November, I think it was, Greece did 
put in a detailed answer to the claim 
brought forward on the part of the Foreign 
Office to the possession of Cervi and Sa- 
pienza, and vindicated, and, I think, by 
no unconclusive reasoning, or at all events 
by reasoning which makes the matter one 
of considerable doubt, her own claims, 
whilst she rejected the claims of Great 
Britain to the possession of these two in- 
significant islands. What was the answer 
of Lord Palmerston? Is it that the re- 
ceipt of that intelligence induces him to 
pause, and to take no steps until he shall 
have replied, and brought the matter, by 
negotiation, to a satisfactory issue? Not 
at all. In his usual off-hand fashion, in 
January, he declares that there is no force 
whatever in the arguments of Greece, con- 
cluding with an argument which, with due 
respect to the noble Viscount, I must say is 
perfectly absurd, that because these islands 
are not mentioned by name in the treaty, 
they could not belong to Greece—a condi- 
tion which would declare that neither Sa- 
lamis, nor Egina, nor any one of the 
islands on the southern coast, belonged to 
Greece. For that reason he declares the 
claim of England to be undoubted and in- 
disputable. And, my Lords, so far as the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs is 
concerned, it did not rest with his discre- 
tion that at this moment forcible posses- 
sion has not been taken of Sapienza and 
Cervi. Orders were issued, and they have 
never been rescinded. They were issued 
without reference to France or Russia, and 
without the consideration of the effect 
which they might produce upon these two 
Powers; and it was Sir W. Parker and 
Mr. Wyse who, on the 15th of February, 
took upon themselves to write to Lord 
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Palmerston, and to say that, pending the 
receipt of further instructions, they had 
taken it upon themselves not to act upon 
the instructions which the Secretary of 
State had given them to take forcible pos- 
session of those islands. Here, then, is the 
position you are in with regard to those 
petty territorial possessions. You have 
put forward a positive demand—you have 
overlooked the claim of Russia and France 
to interfere. Fortunately for you, your 
officers had more discretion than your- 
selves, and refrained from acting upon 
your instructions. And now, in the teeth 
of what I call, with deep regret-—I cannot 
otherwise characterise it—an offensively- 
couched intimation, on the part of Russia, 
that such a proceeding on the part of Eng- 
land cannot be tolerated, this country will 
be compelled, in the teeth of that remon- 
strance, but compelled also by right and 
justice, to recede from the position which, 
rashly and intemperately, has been taken 
up by the Foreign Minister. 

My Lords, I trust I have succeeded in 
substantiating, first, that of our claims 
some have been exaggerated in amount, 
some doubtful in point of justice—that they 
have been enforced, by coercive measures 


upon the Greek people, and that the course 
of our proceedings has been calculated to 
endanger—I go further, and say, has seri- 
ously affected—our amicable relations with 


foreign Powers. God grant, my Lords, 
that the consequences, the natural conse- 
quences, of these proceedings, may not fol- 
low! God grant that the wound which 
has been occasioned may be healed by a 
more conciliatory course of conduct! God 
grant that nothing may interfere to pre- 
vent the continuance of a friendly feeling 
between the Great Powers of Europe, 
whose concurrence is essential to the 
maintenance of the peace of the world, and 
the well-being of mankind at large. But 
if those happy results should follow, they 
will not be owing, in my humble judgment, 
to the temper, moderation, or good sense 
with which the British Government have 
conducted their foreign affairs. 

My Lords, if you concur with me in the 
facts as I have related them, you cannot 
refuse to concur with me in expressing 
your regret at such a state of things. I ask 
for no more. If, indeed, we have been 
guilty of injustice—if, indeed, we have 
been guilty of making exorbitant demands 
— if, indeed, we have oppressed the weak 
—and if, indeed, we have endangered our 
relations with the powerful, surely it be- 
comes this august assembly—surely it be- 
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comes the British Legislature—to x 
forward and to say that the Foreign Office 
of England is not England; that the high- 
minded, generous English feeling of this 
great people is opposed to measures such 
as have been. taken by the Government of 
the country—that we separate our actions 
from theirs, our feelings from theirs, ou 
views of political matters, our views of 
justice and good faith, from theirs. I know, 
my Lords, the weight of private and per. 
sonal influence that is brought to bear with 
your Lordships on this question; I know 
the amiable qualities of the noble Lord at 
the head of the Foreign Department, 
Personally, I entertain for him a sincere 
regard and private friendship ; but I am 
bound here to speak, not of the man, but 
of the Minister ; and thus feeling and re- 
garding him as a man, I must, in this 
case, express my deep regret at the con- 
duct which, as a Minister, he has felt it 
his duty to pursue, and call upon your 
Lordships to recollect that this is no case 
in which personal feelings ought to be in- 
dulged. I must call upon you to remen- 
ber that you are here in the discharge of a 
great public duty—that you are here act- 
ing in a judicial capacity—that you are 
here acting as the means possibly of recon- 
ciling differences between conflicting na- 
tions—at all events, that your judgment 
to-day may go forth to the world and vin- 
dicate you from the stigma and the oppro- 
brium which, as I think, must attach to 
that great and mighty Power which prosti- 
tutes its undoubted superiority by enforcing 
unjust or exorbitant demands upon a feeble 
and defenceless ally. My Lords, I beg to 
move— 


“To resolve, that while the House fully recog- 
nizes the right and duty of the Government to 
secure to Her Majesty’s subjects residing in fo- 
reign States the full protection of the laws of those 
States, it regrets to find, by the correspondence 
(recently laid upon the table by Her Majesty's 
| command, that various claims against the Greek 
Government, doubtful in point of justice or ex- 
aggerated in amount, have been enforced by coer- 
cive measures directed against the commerce and 
people of Greece, and calculated to endanger the 
continuance of our friendly relations with other 
Powers.” 


The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: My 
Lords, I rise to state the grounds on which 
I ask your Lordships to refuse your assent 
to the propositions made by the noble 
Lord ; and, in doing so, while I do not m 
any degree dispute the unquestionable 
right of the noble Lord to make these sub- 
jects matter of discussion in this House— 





| 





while I do not dispute the right of the 
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noble Lord to hold Her Majesty’s Ministers 
jn this House responsible, one and all, as 
we admit that we are responsible, for the 
proceedings on which he has pronounced 
so unfavourable a judgment, I yet must be 
permitted to say that it will be a subject 
of consolation to my noble Friend who is 
at the head of that department which is 
most immediately concerned in these trans- 
actions, to perceive that in that assembly, 
of which I may be permitted to say, though 
he is my Colleague, that he is one of the 
most distinguished ornaments—in that as- 
sembly in which, perhaps beyond any as- 
sembly in the world, the mercantile and 
manufacturing interests of the country and 
of the world are adequately represented— 
those interests so constantly and naturally 
alive to everything that stirs the calm sur- 
face of affairs—in that assembly in which 
there is a party which has adopted for its 
standard and watchword the preservation 
of peace—that in that assembly, which 
has gained, by long habit, a cognisance of 
all those transactions which are connected 
with the public expenditure —there has 
not, up to this moment, been one single 
intimation of an intention to bring these 
transactions into question; but that the 
questions that have been: put upon this af- 
fair, when subjected to the test of fact and 
truth, have vanished into air, and there 
has been left behind no recorded intima- 
tion of the intention ever again to renew 
them. I say that this is a matter for 
some congratulation to my noble Friend. 
In this House, however, the noble Lord 
(Lord Stanley) has willed it otherwise. 
The noble Lord here is on his own ground, 
and upon that ground, though far from 
insensible to the power of his weapons, 
and the skill with which he uses them, it 
is my duty this night to meet him. My 
Lords, I take the resolution which the 
noble Lord has submitted to you, in the 
character, as he says, of impartial judges; 
and I take this resolution as he proposed 
and explained it to your Lordships ; for 
there is this remarkable circumstance, that 
the noble Lord, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the assent of your Lordships, found it 


‘hecessary to spend the first part of his 


speech in explaining what that resolution 
did not mean, because—as the noble Lord 
appears to have discovered —a more ob- 
jectionable resolution as it stands, one 
more entirely at variance with the past 
Policy of this country, one more contra- 
dicted by the past policy of all nations, 
and one more calculated to take away from 
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future Governments, as far as a vote of 
this House can take away, the grounds 
upon which they may be called upon to 
vindicate the honour of the country, and 
to maintain the security of British sub- 
jects, never was proposed to a British 
Parliament. But the noble Lord, sensible, 
upon reflection, of the obvious construction 
of the terms in which he has embodied his 
resolution, commenced his speech, as I 
have said, by qualifying its meaning to a 
great extent. The noble Lord, in his 
speech and in his resolution, is graciously 
pleased to admit that British subjects 
throughout the world are entitled to the 
protection of the laws of the country in 
which they happen to live. Such are the 
terms of the noble Lord’s resolution, which 
he has not proposed to qualify as regards 
the vote he asks your Lordships to come 
to, although he has qualified them in his 
speech. As the resolution stands, it im- 
plies that in every despotic, in every mili- 
tary country, every British subject is at 
the mercy of those despotic and military 
Governments, because there happens to be 
no law to provide security for them, and 
that they are not to be protected against 
the enforcement of the despotic laws of 
the country in which they reside. The 
néble Lord says, although his resolution 
does not, that he does not mean despotic 
countries. Why does not he so express it 
in his resolution, then? If he means his 
resolution as an index to the law of na- 
tions, why does not he make it a correct 
one? Why not say at once that he means, 
as I know he does mean, that in every 
free, constitutional, republican, monarchi- 
cal, and, above all, despotic country—for 
it is in despotic countries that protection is 
most required—that in all countries, whe- 
ther free or despotic, British subjects have 
a right to be protected? Because, unless 
this is clearly understood, it might happen 
that in a country without reason or law— 
it might happen, for instance, that in China 
or India the most serious injuries might 
be inflicted upon a British subject; it 
might happen that a British subject has 
his head cut off by a Turkish janissary, or 
that he is killed in Egypt in some other 
way, because there is no particular law to 
prevent it, and we should not be entitled 
to ask redress for the wrong so done to 
him and his family. Such would be the 
necessary consequence of the resolution of 
the noble Lord ; but even with the expla- 
nation which the noble Lord has given of 
his resolution, I must say I go far beyond 
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the noble Lord in that explanation. I 
think that this country would abandon that 
part which she has hitherto taken in the 
world—I think she would abandon that 
right which is most essential to her wel- 
fare and prosperity as a great commercial 
country—if she were to abandon the right 
to enforce an exemption of her subjects 
from wrong in every part of the globe. 
Injuries may be inflicted upon  sub- 
jects of this country in a variety of ways 
not included either in the resolution 
or doctrine of the noble Lord ; injuries 
may be inflicted by law, they may be in- 
flicted against law, or they may be in- 
flicted without any law at all; they might 
be inflicted by the officers of a Government 
acting under the orders of that Govern- 
ment, or they may be inflicted by indivi- 
duals whom the Government might have 


controlled, but did not; and in every one | 


of those cases it is obvious that for the 
protection of those of our subjects who are 
carrying on lawful commerce and enter- 
prises, we should be bound to apply the best 
remedy we could. Let us see how this 
applies to the case which the noble Lord 
has submitted to your Lordships; for, al- 
though I am far from attempting, even if 
my strength permitted, to follow the noble 
Lord in every one of the observations he 
has made in the course of a very long 
speech—although it probably did not ap- 
pear to your Lordships long, for undoubt- 
edly it was a very able speech—although, 
I say, I have no intention of following the 
noble Lord through all the details into 
which he entered with respect to the up- 
holstery items of M. Pacifico’s claims, and 
whether the Ionians were tortured in this 
way or that—all circumstances which are 
beside the principle of the case, if you once 
admit that injury has been inflicted—I 
must say a few words with reference to it. 
But before proceeding to do so, 1 think it 
right to state at once to your Lordships, 
what is the practice of the world in such 
cases. And I state with confidence, in 
opposition to the assertions of the noble 
Lord, that the practice of all countries, 
more especially of maritime and commer- 
cial countries, has been to protect their 
subjects in every part of the world, and, 
where that protection has been denied by 
the laws or by the Governments of those 
countries, to procure that redress by force. 
My Lords, I wish that your Lordships 


should see how we stand in relation to this | 


subject. Many of your Lordships must be 
aware—the noble Lord himself gannot but 
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be aware—that Great Britain, France, and 
the United States have from time to time 
‘been in the habit, without consulting any- 
body, without thinking it necessary to in. 
vite the opinion or consent of other Powers, 
to proceed to claim redress where injuries 
have been sustained by their subjects, to 
threaten force for the purpose of obtaining 
that redress, and even of using force when 
those threats were found of nouse. I wag 
quite aware that many such cases existed, 
but I was not aware that they existed in 
such numbers till a very short time ago, 
Going back for a period of only thirty 
years, I find that in respect of Great Bri- 


‘tain eighteen instances have occurred; in 
| France, fourteen or fifteen instances; and 
|in the United States not less than sixteen 
‘or seventeen instances, in which imme- 


diately or almost immediately—in most 
cases I believe immediately—upon the 
wrong being inflicted redress was claimed, 
and upon that redress not being immedi- 
ately granted the application of force has 
ensued and been effectual, and that with- 
out calling for the approbation or even the 
opinion of any Power that was not con- 
cerned. But [ must here notice that the 
noble Lord’s language with respect to 
Greece seemed to me studiously ambiguous, 
Does he mean to say that there is any dif- 
ference in the responsibility of the State of 
Greece as compared with any other inde- 
pendent country ? The noble Lord seemed 
to think that the guarantee to which he 
referred placed Greece in a peculiar condi- 
tion; but the fact is—and it has been dis- 
tinctly admitted by Russia—that the gua- 
rantee is only territorial. Greece has been 
distinctly admitted—as the noble Lord will 
find in those papers—by Count Nesselrode, 
to be an independent State; and it could 
not be an independent unless it were a re- 
sponsible State. Give me the case of a 
State whose independence has been taken 
away—give me States that are without 
connexion with a federal government, to 
which they are amenable, and there will 
be something in the noble Lord’s argu- 
ment; but I contend, my Lords, that with 
respect to the Greek Government, there 
has not been, from the instant of its orl- 
ginal recognition by the Powers of Europe, 
any one transaction which has taken away 
from it the character of an independent and 
responsible State. My Lords, she has taken 
care more than once to show you that she 
has so considered herself, for during that 
time she has been at the point of going to 
war with Turkey, without consulting any 
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one of those Powers whom the noble Lord 
supposes to be her guardian angels, I 
therefore say, my Lords, that this is a case 
precisely parallel to those other States who 
have been required to submit to a repara- 
tion of any injuries which they may have 
inflicted. I have told your Lordships that 
there are a large number of cases in which 
other States have adopted precisely the 
same mode of obtaining redress as we have 
done in the case of Greece; agreeably to 
the same law of nations, as that law of na- 
tions has been laid down by the most emi- 
nent writers on international jurisprudence. 
I could cite no fewer than forty or fifty 
cases; but I will not fatigue your Lordships 
by doing so. I will only cite one or two, 
because I think them peculiarly apposite 
to the particular case now under review. 
I shall first refer to the case of Venezuela, 
and I select that because, contrary to the 
opinion of the noble Lord, the subjects of 
this country were protected in a manner 
different from the subjects of that republic. 
In the case of Venezuela a law was passed 
preventing creditors from recovering their 
debts in the ordinary way. The subjects 


of this country, considering themselves ag- 
grieved—considering that they had entered 


that country on the faith of a different 
system—on the faith of their property 
being secure—remonstrated through the 
medium of the British Government, and 
that remonstrance not having been effec- 
tual, a naval foree—respecting which the 
noble Lord seems to feel so much horror— 
naval foree was sent for the purpose of 
obtaining redress, and that redress was 
then immediately granted. Then there} 
was the case of Peru—a case which did: 
not occur under the administration of my 
noble Friend, but in 1844. At that period, 
during some disturbances which occurred 
in Peru, the houses of some of the English 
residents were plundered, and various acts 
of outrage and injustice committed upon 
them. Redress was immediately demand- 
ed by this country, and was obtained in that 
case; but how was it obtained? By the 
appearance of a naval force, and by a very 
peremptory demand, quite as peremptory 
as any language of my noble Friend, that 
those outrages should be compensated and 
apologised for; that those persons who in- 
fiicted those outrages should be dismissed. 
I don’t know whether the noble Lord con- 
siders Peru a stronger or a weaker State 
than Greece. For my own part, I cannot see 
that there is any great difference between 
them, or that anything unjustifiable has oc- 
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curred in the case of Greece which does not 
equally apply to the case of Peru. But is 
the noble Lord not acquainted with the 
case of Naples and France? I have no 
hesitation in saying that, although I do 
not take upon myself to disapprove of the 
course pursued in that case by the French 
Government—that although I know that 
no other country remonstrated, and that 
Naples itself acquiesced—it was infinitely 
stronger interference on behalf of the 
French subjects than any in which my 
noble Friend has interfered on behalf of 
British subjects. An insurrection, it ap- 
pears, occurred in Naples, and barricades 
were raised by the mob. In the course of 
an attempt which was made by the Govern- 
ment, and which was finally successful, to 
put down the barricades, certain houses 
were broken into—the principal part of 
them being Neapolitan houses, but includ- 
ing also some French houses. After those 
houses had been broken open for the pur- 
pose of destroying the barricades, the mob 
seeing the doors open, entered the houses 
and plundered them. The French Go- 
vernment instantly sent to Naples to say 
that French subjects had had their houses 
plundered by a Neapolitan mob; that al- 
though the Neapolitan Government were 
not able to prevent it, they yet held them 
responsible for the property which had 
been thus destroyed; and upon this ground 
—but not until a naval foree—that expe- 
dient which the noble Lord so much ob- 
jects to, was sent—reparation was made 
by Naples to the French subjects, although 
the Neapolitan subjects were left entirely 
without redress. There having been no 
law in the country by which the Neapoli- 
tan subjects could claim redress, they were 
entirely left without any; but the French 
Government held that there was a general 
law of nations which entitled foreign sub- 
jects, while in pursuit of their lawful call- 
ing, to protection from the Government 
under which they happened to live; and 
upon that ground they succeeded in ob- 
taining redress. What is going on at the 
present moment? A great many out- 
rages have lately been committed upon 
American ships and sailors by some Portu- 
guese subjects. Without applying to courts 
of justice, the strongest remonstrances 
have been made by the Government of the 
United States against these proceedings, 
and I have every reason to believe that 
at this moment there are vessels of war 
on their way to Lisbon for the purpose 
of demanding redress, without calling for 
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the interference or asking for the opinion 
of any other Power. Here are a series of 
instances in which a mode of settling ques- 
tions was adopted which the noble Lord 
seems to think constitutes a new sort of 
law, which he has termed the ‘ wilful 
law’’ of each State, acting for its own 
benefit, but which ‘ wilful law” proves 
to be the regular and well-understood 
law under which all States act in the 
case of injuries done to their subjects in 
foreign countries. Why, an independent 
Power would think it a degradation to ask 
leave of a third Power whether it might 
or might not enforce its claims by force. 
My Lords, I now come to the particular 
claim upon which the noble Lord dwelt at 
some length, and which forms the subject 
of his present resolution, in the first place 
premising that however entertaining were 
the observations which he was tempted to 
make upon that case for the amusement of 
the House, considering it as a question of 
justice and principle, I cannot entirely 
agree with the noble Lord. I confess I 
hardly expected that, whatever may have 
been said in pamphlets and newspapers on 
the question of those claims, the noble 
Lord would have condescended to rest any 
portion of his argument upon those details. 
If the noble Lord will refer to the history 
of this country and of the world, he will 
find that principles on which the ‘honour 
and happiness of countries depend, are 
often involved in circumstances which, so 
far as regards the amount, are insignificant. 
The time has been when aclaim was made, 
poor and miserable, and paltry the noble 
Lord might say, and such as ought not to 
have agitated the country; but involving, 
as it did, a very small amount, that claim 
of shipmoney also involved one of the 
greatest principles, and in support of those 
principles, which have ever since formed 
the standard of our constitution, men were 
found ready to embark their lives, their 
swords, and their hearts. Again, the 
noble Lord has dwelt much on the char- 
acter of the persons whose claims were 
to be vindicated on the present occasion, 
and especially referred to statements which 
ware calculated to damage the character 
of the unfortunate M. Pacifico. I beg to 
say that the character of M. Pacifico has 
nothing to do with the question. We all 
remember how the country was agitated 
by the unlawful proceedings directed against 
Mr. Wilkes. I have nothing to say of Mr. 
Wilkes now; but it was alleged his char- 
acter was one remarkable for immorality 
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and gambling and was vicious in various 
respects. But that character of Wilkes 
did not prevent Lord Chatham and the 
greatest men of the time from advocatin 

the cause with which the name of Wilkes 
happened to be identified; they thought it 
due to the country to vindicate the princi- 
ple which was involved in that cause, be- 
cause, although he might not only be a 
gambler, but might have cheated in his 
gambling, and not only regardless of reli- 
gion and morality, but an atheist, they felt 
that it was not for them to examine what 
were the morals and habits of Mr. Wilkes 
before they determined what course they 
should pursue with reference to the issue 
of a general warrant which directed 
search of his house and papers. Sol say 
here, my Lords, the character of M. Pa- 
cifico, whatever may be the circumstances 
to which the noble Lord alluded, does not 
affect the question with respect to the va- 
lidity of his claim to protection as a British 
subject, and with respect to the duty in- 
cumbent on the British Government. The 
case—all the case of M. Pacifico—was ex- 
tremely well illustrated by a most respect- 
able resident at Athens, of high character 
in this country and of high character there. 
It appears that M. Pacifico had been sub- 
jected to the most unjust persecution, that 
charges had been accumulated against 
him; and the gentleman to whom I allude 
illustrates the true position of matters ex- 
ceedingly well by reference to a case 
which came on in Westminster-hall, and 
in which the instructions given to counsel 
were described to be—and the brief given 
to the noble Lord seemed similar in char- 
acter—‘* The case is a very bad one; but 
you may abuse the plaintiff's attorney.” 
True, says the noble Lord, the house of 
M. Pacifico ought not to have been burnt, 
but he is a man of dreadfully bad character. 
That is not the way in which the question 
at issue ought to be argued. Because the 
individual whose interest happens to be 
concerned may be of equivocal reputation, 
that is no reason why his case should be 
repudiated as if it were unjust. In a work 
to which I have referred with pleasure on 
every occasion when it has been necessary 
to cite its authority—a work which holds 
an important place in the literature of the 
country as it does in the law—I mean that 
work collected under the title of Judgments 
of Lord Stowell, not less remarkable for 
the weight of its decisions than for the 
exquisite polish of its language, your Lord- 
ships will find it recorded as o matter of 
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fact—if you analyse that work, and, pass- 
ing by the beauty of the general principles 
which are there laid down, take the char- 
acter of the persons concerned—that most 
of those persons were freebooters, slave- 
dealers, adulterous persons, whose charac- 
ters were infected with every description 
of shame, crime, and moral incapacity; 
but inasmuch as all of them were persons 
having a claim on the justice of the tribu- 
nals of the country, their rights fell to be 
asserted as involving general principles, of 
which the public interest required the vin- 
dication. All that relates to the noble 
Lord’s minute discoveries with respect to 
M. Pacifico’s character, and the smallness 
of his claims, leave the great principle at 
issue untouched. 

Now, with regard to the other claim, 
that of Mr. Finlay, there is one thing to 
be remembered, that the mode in which 
the claims were enforced was in no respect 
dissimilar from the mode in which claims 
put forth by other countries have been en- 
forced. The novelty of these claims, there- 
fore, was not in the manner in which they 
have been enforced, but in the great length 
of time allowed to elapse before they were 
settled. Some date as far back as 1836. 
The noble Lord has admitted Mr. Finlay 
to be—what he undoubtedly is—a very 
worthy and respectable man—not only a 
man of high character, but a man of sin- 
gular cultivation of mind. But the noble 
Lord seems to think there is something to 
be made the subject of commentary, al- 
though the Government of Greece and the 
French Government had equally admitted 
Mr. Finlay’s claim. The noble Lord scems 
to think that there is some room for re- 
mark, in consequence of Mr. Finlay having 
purchased a bit of ground and asked more 
than he gave for it, that ground being near 
the palace. Does not the noble Lord know 
respectable Englishmen who in this coun- 
try have sold ground for a larger amount 
than that for which they purchased it ? 
Howmany prudent Englishmen have bought 
property round the town of Liverpool, for 
example, and disposed of it to considerable 
advantage ? With some sort of triumph the 
noble Lord read an admission on the part 
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of Mr. Finlay, that he had referred his 
claim to arbitration. What will the noble | 
Lord think, when I tell him that under | 
the influence of the Government of Greece | 
the arbiters were never appointed to meet; | 
and if the noble Lord looks to what Vattel 
and other writers on the law of nations | 
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as bad as a disallowance of justice altoge- 
ther. They say that reprisals are not, in 
the first instance, to be had recourse to; 
but if there be a refusal, or what they de- 
clare to be sometimes worse than a refusal 
—intentional delay—reprisals are the jus- 
tifiable and the proper course; and they 
point out an embargo as suited to the par- 
ticular case. 

We now come to the case of the officer 
at Salcina. ‘* He was not in uniform,” 
said the noble Lord; but whether injuries 
are inflicted on persons in uniform, or whe- 
ther they are inflicted on persons out of 
uniform, these injuries require to be re- 
dressed. In this particular case careless- 
ness was exhibited and insult offered to an 
officer of Her Majesty’s Navy. And what 
was asked? Was it anything extraordinary 
that was asked? It was simply an apology; 
and yet that was for a long time refused. 
So in the case of the robbers, a Greek 
custom-house had been chosen as the spot 
on which to carry on a system of plunder 
directed against Ionian subjects. Why, 
some compensation was surely due to these 
Ionian subjects. But Sir E. Lyons states 
that his letter on that matter was never 
answered by the Greek Government. How 
then, could the noble Lord say the Greek 
Government had shown a disposition to 
meet the demands made on behalf of these 
persons who were plundered? So in all 
the other cases there was a systematic re- 
fusal of explanations; or if explanations 
were tendered, they were of a most unsa- 
tisfactory sort. With respect to the case 
of M. Pacifico, which I have always con- 
sidered the gravest, though the noble Lord 
has dwelt so much more lightly upon it— 
the noble Lord seems tothink we adopted M. 
Pacifico’s views—that we at once adopted 
his claim, and positively, and arbitrarily, 
and peremptorily required the Greek Go- 
vernment to pay all that M. Pacifico de- 
manded. I do assert, with reference to 
that opinion of the noble Lord, that from 
the beginning to the end of these transac- 
tions M. Paeifico’s claim was no further 
adopted than as a claim for discussion; 
and if it were to be adopted for discus- 
sion, how could it be in any other way, or 
for any other amount, than in the way and 
at the amount M. Pacifico laid it at? We 
could not take upon us to reduce that, be- 
cause the circumstances were not within 
our cognisance, and it was inquiry we 
called for. What we said, what Sir E. 
Lyons said to the Greek Government, was, 
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quiry. In the very first letter on this sub- 
ject of the noble Lord&the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, he instructs Sir 
E. Lyons to obtain from M. Pacifico a de- 
tailed statement of his loss; and if the 
amount of the sum at which the claimant 
estimated his loss should appear just and 
reasonable, only then, Sir E. Lyons was 
to present it to the Greek Minister of Fo- 
reign Affairs. Sir E. Lyons had taken 
care to make his demand for compensas 
tion in general terms, which would pre- 
vent inconvenience if the Greek Govern- 
ment made a reasonable objection. Is that 
a demand ? 

Lorp STANLEY : I have seen the let- 
ter stating that, though the noble Lord 
considered the claims just and reasonable, 
yet they were to be referred to in general 
terms. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: It 
was to be made the subject of that inquiry 
which might have been carried on by Sir 
E. Lyons, just as it might by any man who 
hears both sides; and that to which the] 
British Government limited itself was te 
prosecute that demand to the amount 
which, after inquiry, should be found fair, 
just, and reasonable. I find that again 
and again stated in the course of the 
papers exchanged during the progress of 
the negotiations. It is evident, from the 
expressions used by Mr. Wyse and Sir 
William Parker having reference to com- 
pensation, that all they meant was, that 
there should be such satisfaction given as 
should be deemed reasonable after every 
inquiry. I shall not trouble your Lord- 
ships with citing the many instances in 
which this is to be especially remarked 
with reference to the amount of M. Paci- 
fico’s claim; but I will only cite the last, 
that on the 25th of March, where Lord Pal- 
merston, in giving Mr. Wyse instructions, 
that with respect to the claim of M. Pacifico 
on the Greek Government to make good 
his demand on Portugal, it is said the claim 
can only be considered as equivalent to the 
amount he would have recovered from 
Portugal if he had not lost his documents 
which were to substantiate it; because that 
is the measure of his loss—so that if it be 
proved that M. Pacifico was entitled to 
only ls. for the Portuguese claims, he 
would be entitled only to ls. from the 
Greek Government; but the principle was 
fair. Whatever his documents would pro- 
duce, that was all that was to be asked. 
I don’t know on what authority the noble 
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that there was reason to believe he was 
identical with a person of the same name, 
who had been concerned in a dishonest trans. 
action at Lisbon a great many years ago, 
Bnt there is this to be said of M. Pacifico, 
that at a subsequent period he had been 
twice appointed consul by the Portuguese 
Government. I have too much respect 
for the Portuguese Government to believe 
that if they had thought him guilty of 
forgery and dishonesty, they would have 
selected him for that office. It is stated 
that they undertook to give M. Pacifico 
the consulship as a substitute for the sum 
he was entitled to recover from them. M, 
Pacifico found afterwards that the consul- 
ship was not attended with profit or ad- 
vantage, and therefore very speedily re- 
curred to the value of his claims. I wish 
to make this observation, that with regard 
to all claims for redress and compensation 
preferred by British subjects, residing 
abroad, against the Government of the 
|country in which they reside, every one of 
the claims that involve any doubt as to 
the question of law, is referred, with all 
the documents belonging to each case, to 
the Queen’s law advisers, and in no in- 
stance has a claim been made in which, 
after full and deliberate consideration of 
the papers, the Queen’s advocate did not 
say the party had a right to obtain com- 
pensation. Such was the course pursued 
in the present case. It may be that an 
exaggerated view had been taken of the 
case —it may be that an utterly unjust 
and absurd demand might have been mades 
but there was the distinct concurrence of 
the law advisers of the Crown in the 
grounds on which the demand was made, 
But I have the satisfaction of thinking that, 
with respect to the Powers to which the 
noble Lord referred, both Russia and 
France, there is no disposition to dispute 
the validity of our claims in principle, 
with the one exception of that which re- 
lated to the papers in M. Pacifico’s case; 
that Russia more particularly has emphati- 
cally said that we had claims, and it was 
not to be expected that we should put up 
without compensation if they were not dis- 
charged. My Lords, I have endeavoured 
to show that the claims we felt it our duty 
to make on the Greek Government have 
neither been doubtful in point of justice, 
nor exaggerated in amount, as they are 
described in the resolution of the noble 
Lord. The noble Lord further asserts 
that these claims have been enforced, 
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yernment have exacted the whole amount 
in the first instance claimed, and exacted 
it by the application of force, though it is 
notorious that not one has been enforced to 
its full extent, and that they have greatly 
mitigated the amount of those claims in all 
eases where it was possible to make a reduc- 
tion. Your Lordships are aware that the 
terms ultimately acceded to by the Greek 
Government on the ultimatum of our Minis- 
ter at Athens, were more favourable than 
those awarded to it by the Convention of 
London, and that our demands have not 
been of that exorbitancy charged by the 
noble Lord, or, if exaggerated, that they 
have been reduced to a considerable ex- 
tent; in the case of M. Pacifico, the sum 
of 120,000 drachmas being concluded up- 
on, besides the value of the losses sus- 
tained by him in respect of his Portuguese 
claims. With regard to the effect which 
this transaction has had upon our relations 
with other Powers, I do not undervalue the 
observations of the noble Lord, or the 
opinion which the European Powers may 
entertain as to our proceedings in any case, 
whether the claim be preferred by way of 
legal process, or by force, as we were in 
this instance compelled to act. All that 
Russia has complained of is, that these 
claims have been, in her opinion, too sud- 
denly enforced, and without notice given 
to other Powers. Now, my Lords, I have 
shown to you that in all those cases of 
claims enforeed, no notice has been given 
to other Powers; and I do not know what 
there is in the cireumstances, the condition, 
or the relative strength of England to the 
Powers of the world, that whereas other 
Powers may proceed, on their own sense 
of injustice done to them, to require justice 
to be rendered, England alone, after years 
of delay, after treating the Greek State in 
a manner far indeed from the injustice 
peculiar to that State, and which the 
noble Lord has described, nay, with a de- 
gree of indulgence which she would not 
have shown to any other State—that Eng- 
land might not, I say, when she had a 
force in the Mediterranean capable of im- 
mediately exacting satisfaction, proceed to 
require that satisfaction, for all demands, 
as far as they turned out to be consistent 
with justice. I do not know whether the 
noble Lord included in his catalogue of 
complaints the employment of a large 
foree. I think there were excellent reasons 
for employing a large force, though the 
¢cireumstance of such a force having been 
employed has attracted a great deal more 
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attention, and perhaps excited more sus- 
picion, than the presence of a smaller force 
would have done. Still the fact of a large 
force being present in those seas was a 
temptation that was very great, not merely 
for the purpose of carrying our object into 
effect, but for acting on the position of the 
Greek Government; for if the Greek Go- 
vernment was compelled to yield, it was 
much more honourable to yield to Sir Wil- 
liam Parker in his three-deckers, with a 
number of other ships attending him, than 
it would have been to a frigate and a sloop 
of war. I think, therefore, the employment 
of such a force was not only justifiable, but 
well-judged for its purpose; and, as your 
Lordships have seen, it did not fail to pro- 
duce the wished-for effect. The noble 
Lord has expressed his apprehension that 
these transactions have interrupted our 
amicable relations with the Russian Go- 
vernment. With the respect which I en- 
tertain for that Government, with the un- 
feigned desire I have that we should main- 
tain, on all subjects, a good understanding 
with that great Power, I deeply regret that 
any difference of opinion—for it never went 
further—should have indicated itself with 
reference to this subject. But Il am happy 
to be able emphatically to deny that the 
transactions in question have disturbed the 
amity which ought to, and does, exist be- 
tween this country and Russia. I affirm the 
contrary. I can state, that, upon many sub- 
jects, the relations of amity between Rus- 
sia and this conntry never subsisted in 
greater force that at this moment. I de- 
clare that, with respect to some of the 
most important questions which now agi- 
tate Europe, and more especially affect the 
interests of the north of Europe, the com- 
munity of feeling, sentiment, and action 
between Russia and this country, is as 
perfect as it ever was at any period of our 
history. The most intimate communica- 
tions with respect to everything that oc- 
curs affecting the Powers of the North, and 
more particularly affecting them at this 
moment, are constantly taking place be- 
tween the Russian and the British Govern- 
ment—we availing ourselves of the sug- 
gestions of Russia, and Russia expressing 
her confidence and reliance in our views, 
and advising other Powers to follow the 
course and adopt the sentiments suggested, 
by us. I see nothing, I expect nothing, 
which is likely in the least degree to pre- 
vent the cloud from passing away which 
has for a moment, and only for a moment, 
come over our relations with Russia, 
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I now, my Lords, come to the case of 
France, and here, adopting the declaration 
of the noble Lord, and repeating it in still 
stronger terms, I think myself bound to 
say nothing and to do nothing that can in 
the least degree prevent that cloud from 
passing away which has for a moment, and 
but a moment, and that arising from 
purely accidental circumstances, obscured 
the relations of cordiality which subsisted 
between that country and this. My Lords, 
when France offered her mediation, and 
when her good offices were accepted, they 
were accepted in the perfect conviction 
that they were frankly and sincerely ten- 
dered, with the view of doing justice to 
our demands, and of obtaining justice 
without infraction of the peace of the 
world. Such were the views, as we under- 
stood them, with which M. Gros went to 
Greece. But after a great variety of 
notes and projects, much exceeding the 
numbers which it might have been hoped 
would have been necessary on such a sub- 
ject, it was found that no result whatever 
ensued ; and then M. Drouyn de Lhuys, 
the French Ambassador at this Court, was 
authorised by his Government to negotiate 
with my noble Friend a convention, the 
conclusion of which was, from the short 
time it occupied, a sufficient pledge of the 
spirit of sincerity in which the negotiation 
was undertaken. Most unfortunate it was 
that that convention had not reached 
Athens before M. Gros thought it neces- 
sary to withdraw from the character of a 
negotiator, and left it to Mr. Wyse, who 
waited for a day or two in the hope, 
though a vain hope, held out to him by 
M. Gros, that he might have something 
else to propose, to follow out his own in- 
structions, and renew the measures of re- 
prisal to which he found himself compelled 
to resort. I say found it necessary, be- 
cause nothing can be more clear to those 
who read the papers, than that the under- 
standing that prevailed, not at Athens, 
but here, between M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
and Lord Palmerston, and General la Hitte 
was, that if differences arose between M. 
Gros and Mr. Wyse touching upon any 
question of principle, reprisals should be 
recommenced ; but if it were merely one 
of detail and degree, reference was to be 
made to the Government at home. When 
Mr. Wyse refused to grant any further 
delay to the Greek Government (and your 
Lordships will observe that he has thought 
it necessary to vindieate his conduct on 
this point, because an impression to the 
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contrary has somehow been created), he 
had no knowledge of the convention hay. 
ing been entered into at London, ¥ 
Lords, it was physically impossible that 
we should have had such knowledge ; that 
would have materially altered, as he him. 
self states, the position in which he stood, 
because he then would have had authentie 
grounds to stand upon. The French Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs, I have the satis. 
faction of seeing, fairly admits that Mr, 
Wyse could have had no knowledge of the 
bases of any such convention having been 
concluded. But the noble Lord says, 
when a convention was concluded in Lon- 
don, why not at once have adopted that 
anstead of the agreement made at Athens? 
My Lords, I have no hesitation in saying 
that, abstractedly from the actual circum. 
stances, such a course would have been 
most fitting and desirable ; but, unfortu- 
nately, the treaty of Athens had been 
partially executed, and, besides, it con- 
tained a particular clause, having refer- 
ence to circumstances which were not 
known when the convention was concluded 
at London—I mean certain presumed 
claims of the Greek Government. If that 
convention had been altogether abrogated, 
without communication, and the other 
adopted, it might have been supposed that 
we were admitting the expediency and jus- 
tice of those most unfounded claims, to 
which, under no circumstances, would it 
have been possible for this country to as- 
sent. A desire is, I believe, unfeignedly 
felt on both sides to come back to the 
terms of the treaty of London, as far as 
they can still be made the basis of a 
treaty. Communications upon this point 
have been taking place during the last 
two or three weeks between the two Go- 
vernments, which are not yet brought toa 
conclusion, but I have satisfaction in sta- 
ting that they have come so near a con- 
clusion, that not many days, perhaps I 
may say not many hours, will probably 
elapse before their completion takes place. 
I fully concur in the hope expressed by 
the noble Lord, that a good understanding 
between this country and France will be 
completely restored. Whatever may be 
the future character of the French Go- 
vernment there is no character it may 
assume in which it will not be the interest 
of this country to maintain friendly rela- 
tions with it. I know of nothing =! 
foresee nothing—I trust there is nothing 
in this night’s discussion, which ean inter- 
pose an obstacle to the perfect resumption 
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of those friendly relations with France 
which are so essential to the peace of the 
world. I hope and trust, also, that the 
delay which has taken place in the settle- 
ment of this question will not prove as 
injurious as he supposes to the interests of 
Greece. I can assure the noble Lord that 
the statements which have reached him of 
the pressure on Greek commerce are as 
much exaggerated as Don Pacifico’s claims. 
The Government is in possession of docu- 
nents relating to this subject, which I will 
take an opportunity of producing, because 
I attach great importance to showing the 
world that, so far from its being our inten- 
tion to pursue a course which would press 
onerously on the Greek people and their 
commerce, it was for the purpose of avoid- 
ing that pressure that we departed from 
the practice usually followed on such occa- 
sions, and, in the first instance, captured 
only vessels of war. It was only when 
the vessels of war were found not to 
amount in value to the sum reanired, that 
Greek merchant vessels were detained. I 
have good authority for believing that the 
people and commerce of Greece peculiarly 
appreciate the spirit in which we have 
acted towards them. When the noble 
Lord contends that the settlement of our 
claims should have been left to the adjudi- 
cation of the Greek courts of law, it is 
necessary I should remind the House that 
all the Greek judges may be dismissed at 
the pleasure of the Crown, and not unfre- 
quently the pleasure of the Crown was 
exercised in that way. I do, therefore, 
consider this one of those instances in 
which the Government of this country was 
justified in having recourse to the proceed- 
ings by which they attempted to redress 
the wrongs done to British subjects; and I 
believe with confidence that none of those 
demands, disputed in amount, but admitted 
in principle, would have been accredited, 
if Her Majesty’s Government had not 
taken the determination of sending Sir 
William Parker and a fleet to support 
them. I, my Lords, call on the House to 
reflect whether the adoption of a resolu- 
tion ‘in the terms proposed will not limit 
the power of the Government to redress 
the grievances of British subjects at a 
future time—whether such a resolution 
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States. Believing myself that such would 
be the result of the adoption of the noble 
Baron’s resolution, I eall upon your Lord- 
ships to reject the Motion. 

The Eart of ABERDEEN: My Lords, 
at the outset of the observations which I 
shall venture to address to the House upon 
the question under consideration, I cannot 
help remarking that there are some sub- 
jects no clear, so perfectly level to every 
comprehension, and which come home so 
directly to the feeling and common sense 
of mankind, as in a great measure to dis- 
pense with the necessity for elaborate de- 
monstration or argument. It is all very 
well for the noble Marquess to assume @ 
tone of confidence on this question, and 
for the organs and partisans of the Go- 
vernment to labour in their defence; but 
I maintain that when we know that a Bri- 
tish fleet of the magnitude described by 
the noble Baron—being equal to that with 
which Nelson won the victory of the Nile 
—appears in the waters of Greece, and, 
after receiving the civilities of the sove- 
reign of the country, the admiral summons 
the Greek Minister, and, in conjunction 
with our representative, presents to him a 
list of demands which are to be acceded to 
in twenty-four hours, and that when this 
unfortunate functionary observes that he 
has been in office only three weeks, and 
requires time to enable him to inquire into 
the justice of the claims, he is told that 
the question is not whether the claims are 
just or unjust, but whether they are to be 
discharged in twenty-four hours ; when we 
know these facts, it appears to me, that 
the character of the transaction is suffi- 
ciently described; and I venture to say, 
that the proceedings of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in the waters of Greece have 
throughout the whole of Europe, from one 
end of it to the other, called forth a ery of 
indignation, whilst, in England, it is re- 
garded by every impartial and reflecting 
man with regret and disapprobation. When 
this transaction occurred, it appeared to 
the world in general utterly unintelligible. 
Nobody could believe that the reasons as- 
signed for the proceeding were the true 
and genuine motives by which it was 
prompted. I am not in the least surprised 
that such incredulity should prevail. In 
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ment. Unfortunately, we who know little 
more of the reckless mode in which our 
foreign affairs are conducted, will have 
less difficulty, perhaps, in believing the 
motives assigned, and in seeing in it no 
policy more profound than the exercise of 
certain feelings of hostility and the display 
of overwhelming foree. But, my Lords, 
I feel that even we might have suspected 
that other consequences might ensue from 
those operations which teok place; for I 
am sure that when a demonstration of this 
kind was made—a demonstration of hos- 
tility of this deseription—many persons in 
Athens and out of Athens fully believed 
that the destruction of the Greek Govern- 
ment was intended by it. I know myself, 
that in urging claims against the Greek 
Government I have been over and over 
again assured by that party which is 
usually called the ‘‘ English party’ in 
Greece, that such demonstrations would 
inevitably overthrow the Ministry and pos- 
sibly the King himself. My Lords, I think 
we may observe the animus, we may ob- 
serve the spirit, which, in a great measure 
permitted this mode of proceeding; and I 
observe in the papers an illustration of it, 
to which I will refer, because I think it 
explains the feelings which existed on the 
part of the Government, and that it is also 
characteristic of that double dealing which 
I am sorry to say has prevailed of late in 
the foreign policy and conduct of this coun- 
try. Inthe autumn of last year there was 
a revolt in the island of Cephalonia. After 
its suppression Sir H. Ward, in a speech 
addressed to his Senate, referred to the 
share which he said the Greek Govern- 
ment had in the stirring up of the disturb- 
ances in that country. On the 9th of Oc- 
tober he made a speech to his Senate, in 
which he said the Greek Government were 
privy to the troubles that had taken place 
in Cephalonia. The Greek Minister lost 
no time in remonstrating, in protesting 
against the truth of any such accusation; 
and Sir If. Ward, in the next month —the 
November following—expressed also in a 
public address his great regret that his 
speech should have been so much misunder- 
stood, for that he never intended to insinu- 
ate any such imputations. [The Marquess 
of Lanspowne: Hear, hear!] The noble 
Lord cheers that, and I was very glad to 
see such was the case; but what does the 
Secretary of State say? M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys, in giving an account of his conver- 
sation with the Secretary of State, in 
which he made his remarks on our pro- 
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ceedings in Greece said, ‘‘ that the Seere. 
tary of State replied that the English Go. 
vernment had other complaints against the 
Hellenic Government; that, for example, 
in spite of the contrary assurances which 
policy had determined Sir H. Wood to give 
at Corfu, it was very certain that the hand 
of the Greek Cabinet had been found in 
the agitation which had recently broken 
out among the people of the Ionian Is. 
lands.’’ Now, which of these two fune- 
tionaries speaks the truth I know not; but 
this I know, that their difference is not 
ereditable to the character of this country. 

My Lords, my noble Friend has so fully 
entered into all the claims, one after an- 
other, which have been put forward by 
Her Majesty’s Ministers—he has exposed 
so completely the doubtful character of 
some, and the exaggerated nature of others, 
that it is not possible for me, even were it 
desired, to lay them more clearly before 
your Lordships; but I would make two or 
three observations upon one part of this 
subject; and, first, 1 would say that, as 
the noble Marquess has truly stated, the 
claims of Mr. Finlay arose before the con- 
stitution of Greece was established, and, 
therefore, when he was living under an ar- 
bitrary Government. Mr. Finlay, when 
was in office, made his claims to me; but 
what did he do then? He demanded the 
good offices of Her Majesty’s Government. 
No doubt he had made a claim for compen- 
sation, and a claim to the good offices of 
Her Majesty’s Government; but he never 
made a claim for reprisals against the 
Greek Government, and he would have had 
no ground for any such claim, had he made 
it. The Greek Government never denied 
he had an equitable claim for compensa- 
tion—it was a question always of amount. 
Many persons were in his situation. Among 
others was one of the most respectable 
men, who had lived many years in Athens, 
Mr. Hill, the American missionary. That 
gentleman was possessed of half the very 
field for which Mr. Finlay made his claim. 
Mr. Hill was settled with, was satisfied, 
and contented. Mr. Finlay continued his 
claim, and at last, his claim never having 
been refused, never having been denied by 
the Greek Government, but the difficulty 
always having been the amount, the mat- 
ter was, as my noble Friend stated, re- 
ferred to arbitration, although the fact of 
that having been done was not commun- 
eated to this House; and your Lordships 
are called upon to believe that this claim 
of Mr. Finlay was not disposed of, aud 
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had not been actually adjusted at the time 
Mr. Wyse made his demand on the Greek 
Government. And so as to the claim of 
M. Pacifico. So far from denying he had 
a just claim in equity for losses he had 
sustained, undoubtedly he had a claim; but 
his course was different from that of Mr. 
Finlay. He had no right to apply to the 
representative of his Court to obtain com- 
pensation for them until he had endeavour- 
ed to obtain such relief by the ordinary 
mode of proceeding according to the laws 
of the country. Now, that I take to be 
unquestionably the case here. But this is 
acase in which a demand was made, and 
in which an order for reprisals was given; 
but an order for reprisals is a sort of de- 
claration of war. Now, in order to justify 
the issuing of reprisals, you must have 
exhansted every means afforded to you by 
the laws and the tribunals of the country. 
A short extract from a very high authority 
will confirm this. Vattel says, with re- 
ference to persons living in a foreign coun- 
try, that— 

“ The prince, therefore, ought not to interfere 
in the causes of his subjects in foreign countries, 
and to grant them his protection, excepting in 
cases where justice is refused, or palpable and 
evident injustice done, or rules and forms openly 
violated, or, finally, an odious distinction made to 
the prejudice of his subjects, or of foreigners in 
general. The British Court established this maxim 
with great strength of evidence on occasion of the 
Prussian vessels seized and declared lawful prizes 
during the late war.” 


Now here no justice was refused, no jus- 
tice was denied, no rules or forms were 
openly violated, and no odious distinction 
was made on the part of the Greek Govern- 


ment against M. Pacifico. The matter to 
which Vattel refers in this extract is eele- 
brated as The Silesian Loan. That is a 
production which has settled the law upon 
the subject, I believe, to the satisfaction of 
all Europe. It has been referred to, it 
has been the standard authority upon all 
matters connected with such subjects from 
that day to this. It was drawn up, as is 
known, by Lord Mansfield, although united 
with the law authorities of the time, in- 
cluding Sir Dudley Ryder, the Judge of 
the Prerogative Court, and the King’s Ad- 
vocate of that day. The noble and learn- 
ed Lord now sitting on the Woolsack, the 
Lord Chief Justice, in his life of Lord 
Mansfield, has observed and has recorded 
his opinion of that production to which I 
have thus referred. He says, having been 
often employed to draw papers of a similar 
nature, he had never perused it but with 
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mixed sensations of admiration and de- 
spair. Therefore, this may be taken to 
be wisdom and truth itself. Now, let the 
House hear what this production, so de- 
scribed, says— 

“The law of nations, founded upon justice, 
equity, convenience, and the reason of the thing, 
and confirmed by long usage, does not allow of 
reprisals except in case of violent injuries directed 
or supported by the State, or justice absolutely 
denied in re minime dubia by all the tribunals, 
and afterwards by the prince. Where the judges 
are left free, and give sentence according to their 
conscience, though it should be erroneous, that 
would be no ground for reprisals, Upon doubtful 
questions different men think and judge differ- 
ently; and all a foreigner can desire is, that jus- 
tice should be impartially administered to him, as 
it is to the subjects of that prince in whose courts 
the matter is tried.” 


Greece. 


Does not this appear to have been written 
precisely to meet a case like the present ? 
Had M. Pacifico tried all the courts ? Had 
the prince and all the tribunals refused 
him justice? He immediately repaired 
to the Minister of his Court, and made that 
a diplomatic question which ought entirely 
to have been a judicial question; and the 
Greek Minister, over and over again—I 
will not trouble your Lordships by reading 
the passages—lays down maxims as sound 
as those of Lord Mansfield himself. What 
did he say? He said, ‘* Let M. Pacifico 
come into court and prove his loss—let 
him furnish the Government with the 
means of repairing his loss; and, although 
the Greek Government may not allow the 
enormous and exaggerated amount he 
claims, he will undoubtedly receive all that 
is due.”” Therefore I think the case of 
M. Pacifico is not one in which to apply to 
the Government to issue reprisals, and in- 
duce such consequences as those which have 
unfortunately taken place. But even if 
all these claims were as clear and certain 
as many of them are doubtful and equi- 
vocal, still I would say your mode of pro- 
ceeding was most rash, impolitic, and un- 
justifiable. The noble Marquess has spent 
a great deal of time in showing that all 
Powers redressed their grievances without 
applying to, or asking the consent of, any 
other State; and that the point at issue 
being one in which Greece and England 
were alone concerned, there was no neces- 
sity for acting in combination with the 
other Powers of Europe. No doubt, 
under ordinary cireumstanees, we should 
never think of asking the permission or 
consent of France or Russia for any in- 
jury we might think it our duty to re- 
dress; and I do not deny there may be in- 
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juries which call for the issue of reprisals, | 
or even a declaration of war itself. Of 
that, of course, every country must itself | 
be the judge. But your Lordships must | 
recollect that Greece was differently situ- | 
ated with respect to France and Russia | 
from other countries, because we, the three 
Powers, had united to make this very State 
—we had founded that State—we had 
guaranteed its territory, and a blow struck 
in this manner by one of these Powers, 
might, in its effect, be a blow struck at her 
very existence as well as her independence. 
Let me put a case. Suppose we had a 
quarrel with Belgium—a very improbable 
supposition, but still, with the ingenuity of | 
Her Majesty’s Government, not a case be- | 
yond the bounds of possibility, suppose, I | 
say, we had a quarrel with Belgium—the 
integrity and independence of Belgium are 
guaranteed by the five great Powers of 
Europe—in the event of such a dispute as 
that of M. Pacifico arising with Belgium— | 
would you send a squadron into the Scheldt 
and blockade Antwerp without communica- 
tion with the other great Powers of Europe? 
You know very well you would not; but 
Greece was a corpus vile upon which you 
might try your experiments, without com- 


municating with the other Powers, and you 
would not have ventured to do anything of 
the same sort in a country similarly situ- 


ated as Belgium is. When I view this 
question in all its bearings, I confess 1 | 
find the greatest difficulty in bringing | 
myself to believe that it is possible that 
such a course as has been adopted with re- 
ference to it by Her Majesty’s Government 
ean have been pursued without previous 
communication with Franee and Russia. 
The thing appears to me so monstrous as 
to be almost incredible, and yet so it is. 
I could not believe such was the ease, until 
I found it stated in the papers in the first 
letter of the French Minister to his Govern- 
ment. Great sensation having been created 
in France by the whole affair, M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys was despatched to England with- 
out delay to get an explanation. Accor- | 
dingly, on the very first day after his arri- | 
val in London—that is to say, on the 5th 
of February—he wrote to his Government 
a letter, in which he stated— 

“I laid before Lord Palmerston a very ani- | 
mated picture of the bad impression which the 
news from Athens had produced upon the Presi- 
dent, the Council, the diplomatic body, the whole 
Assembly, and upon public opinion. I dwelt upon 
all that was offensive for us in these sudden and 
violent resolutions taken without our knowledge 
against an allied nation, all that was extreme in | 
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/appertain to the Ionian Islands. 
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the means of execution, all that was strange and 
contradictory in the new situation which these 
events were about to create in the East, aig 
Lord Palmerston, diminishing the importance of 
what had passed at. Athens, replied that this affair 
appeared to him so simple and of so little conse- 
quence, that he had not thought it necessary to 


| speak to the French Governmeut about it.” 


It might suit the purpose of the noble Lord 
to treat the question in this light; but cer. 
tainly I do not remember to have eyer 
heard of a case which was less deserving 
than this of being characterised as trivial, 
simple, and unimportant. The original 
question might be very simple, but it would 


| be difficult to exaggerate the importance of 


the results which may flow from the course 
that has been pursued with reference to it. 
It is all very well to say that the question 
is one between England and Greece, that 
France and Russia have nothing to do with 
it, and that therefore there was no neces- 
sity for consulting them or communicating 
with them on the subject; but, even sup- 
posing this to be true with respect to the 
original point in dispute—the mere claim 
for pecuniary compensation—surely it ean- 
not be denied that the matter assumed a 
very different aspect indeed when it was 
found to involve a question of territory. It 
was by the joint co-operation of England, 
Franee, and Russia, that Greece was erect- 
ed into a free State, and that her territory 


|was definitely prescribed; and when a 


question arose which affected the integrity 
of that territory, surely it could not be 
doubted that England was debarred, by 
every consideration of common justice 
and common courtesy, from taking a step 
with reference to it, without previously 
communicating with those Powers which 
were co-guarantees with herself for pre- 
serving intact the integrity of the territory 
of Greece. It was not very clear to whom 
they belonged. No doubt, in the absence 
of all distinct evidence of particular owner- 
ship, it appeared rational enough to con- 
clude with the Greck Government that the 
desert islands nearest to the mainland 


‘should belong to Greece, and that the 


others nearest the Ionian Islands should 
But the 
question had not been decided with such 


| preciseness as to preclude controversy. It 


should be remembered, moreover, that no 
legal right or ownership could be put for- 
ward on behalf of the Ionian Islands be- 
yond that which they professed to derive 
from an Act of the Ionian Legislative As- 
sembly bearing date so far back as Jan- 
uary, 1804. Ile was in Corfu at that 
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time, and was present at the discussion of 
the Legislative Assembly, though he did 
not profess to remember a single word of 
what they decided or debated upon. Of 
this, however, he had a distinct recollee- 
tion, that no Turkish authority (and the 
Turks, be it remembered, were at that 
time the owners of Greece) was present at 
the debate; so that the decision, even sup- 
posing it valid in all other respects, might 
perhaps be impugned as ea parte. But the 
real question turned upon the extent of the 
Venetian territory before the French Re- 
yolution, for the decision of the Legislative 
Assembly did not profess to have any ef- 
fect except with regard to such regions as 
had belonged to Venice. It was only 
owing to the forbearance, or doubt rather, 
of Mr. Wyse, who thought the note of the 
Greek Minister had more truth and justice 
in it than appears to be thought here, that 
he, of his own mere motion, without in- 
structions, suspended the execution of the 
orders that had been given; for in the early 
stages of this transaction I recollect the 
noble Marquess, with great apparent tri- 
umph, said, that the demand for these 
islands formed no part of the list given in 
by Mr. Wyse; but the noble Marquess did 
not, with his usual candour, say that at the 
very moment the islands, if the instruc- 
tions had been acted upon, would have been 
actually in our possession, and therefore 
that was a very good reason for their form- 
ing no part of the claims sent in by Mr. 
Wyse. But the noble Marquess took no 
notice of that part of my noble Friend’s 
speech—he took no notice of that part of 
the question which related to the situation 
in which these islands stood; but I look 
upon that as a very important part of this 
question; because it is that upon which you 
are obliged to abandon the ground you 
have asserted, and you are obliged to settle 
with other Powers after you have avowed 
your determination to take the whole set- 
tlement of this question into your hands. 
I do not deny it is a question that admits 
of doubt. I admit it does; but at the 
same time when I look to that admirable 
specimen of peremptory style in which the 
Secretary of State, in a very inadequate 
answer to the Greek note, says, it is indis- 
putably proved they belong to the Ionian Is- 
lands, I must say, I think Russiaand France 
would require some better arguments than 
those. I utterly deny that the treaty between 
Russia and the Porte in 1800, and still 
less the treaty of Paris in 1815, recognise 
in the slightest degree the possession of 
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these islands by the Ionian States. Not 
the least; they only refer to such territory 
as belonged to Venice, raising the question 
—as I have said—what did belong to 
Venice. This is a question, I admit, 
dpubtful, and very proper to be discussed; 
but discussed with those Powers which 
have guaranteed the integrity of the terri- 
tory of Greece. In the whole of this mat- 
ter I think that what has pained the feel- 
ings of all persons in this country most has 
been the part which our naval force has 
been obliged to play. It is not only in the 
instance of Greece, but I must say that 
since the departure of that fleet from Eng- 
land, there has been much in which it has 
been employed, little conducive to the 
honour and the credit of this country. 
First, in the Tagus. At Lisbon what did 
it do? It excited the complaints and 
suspicions of the Government, at the same 
time that the opposition party loudly re- 
monstrated against the proceeding. It 
was next seen at Naples, where it con- 
trolled, threatened, and thwarted the oper- 
ations of the King: you encouraged, but 
then you deserted, abandoned, and betray- 
ed the Sicilian insurgents, offending both 
parties. Its next appearance was at the 
Ionian Islands; but the fact of its taking 
no part in suppressing the emeute was 
probably to be accounted for by the cir- 
cumstance that that affair was suppressed 
before its arrival. I believe the only ser- 
vice attributed to that fleet in the case of 
the Ionian Islands, was the furnishing Sir 
H. Ward with implements of punishment 
for the rebels. I do not mean to blame 
Sir H. Ward; though his measures were 
very severe, it is possible he may have 
been justified. It is possible that the mild 
government of a military Conservative 
might be advantageously succeeded by the 
stern rule of a Whig civilian. But still I 
think it rather an odd requisition to make 
from the admiral’s ship—a supply of 
‘eats’ to flog the rebels. That is all 
that I find of the performance of the fleet 
at the Ionian Islands. Then comes this 
last brilliant affair in the waters of Salamis. 
I may be told that it has also appeared in 
the Dardanelles; that it did wonders in the 
Dardanelles; that it brought the Emperor 
of Russia to his senses, and did wonders 
for the Polish refugees. I believe your 
fleet entered the Dardanelles on the 5th of 
November, and I think in the middle of 
October the Emperor, in answer to an ap- 
plication from the Sultan, had, without the 
interference of any foreign Power, ac- 
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quiesced in the interpretation given by the 
Sultan of the treaty under which the Em- 
peror had claimed the delivery of the re- 
fugees. Therefore their condition was 
neither better nor worse for it. But the 
fact was that you were obliged to apologise 
to the Emperor for entering the Darda- 
nelles at all; you disavowed your admiral; 
and you promised to doso no more. You 
went further; you brought yourselves to de- 
clare that he had been driven in by stress 
of weather. Now, I say that is a decep- 
tion; that is the thing which is not. 

My Lords, I have very little to say upon 
the latter part of the subject on which my 
noble Friend has addressed you. I really 
do not know exactly in what state the 
transaction with France is at this moment. 
It is astonishing to me that a negotiation 
should have been going on for three weeks 
upon such a subject. I can only say, it 
appeared to me that the proposal of the 
French Government was perfectly simple, 
and ought to have been accepted at once. 
It seems to me that you have gone on 
haggling, like your own Pacifico, when 
you might have settled the whole matter 
ina single hour. You had agreed to a 


convention in London, and you had stipu- 


lated that, if any other agreement had 
taken place at Athens, that agreement 
should stand, and the London convention 
fall; but it turned out that no agreement 
had taken place at Athens, but a forced 
and compulsory settlement had been come 
to. The convention of London, therefore, 
should be taken, At all events, you knew 
the undoubted good faith of the French 
Government, their desire to be of service 
to you; for really it is marvellous, if you 
look to the conduct of the French Govern- 
ment throughout, the anxious wish that 
they have exhibited to stretch even justice 
in your favour; in the instructions of Ge- 
neral Lahitte to M. Gros, he tells him 
what, interpreted in plain English, amounts 
to this, ‘‘ Be as unjust as is decent, but 
there are limits beyond which you cannot 
possibly go;”’ but he says, ‘‘ these claims, 
whether just or unjust, are claims of a 
great nation, which must not be humi- 
liated, and which we wish to serve;’’ and 
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ture of the engagement into which they 
had entered. Far from it; and I think that 
the misunderstanding originated in this; 
When France offered mediation, of course 
it was impossible for us, in the odious posi- 
tion in which we stood in the face of the 
world, to refuse; but if we had wished to 
make it fail, I rather think the course we 
took seems well calculated to produce such 
a result. It was clearly in the mind of the 
Secretary of State, that we were to employ 
M. Gros to execute our demands. In di- 
plomatic language we said, it will give us 
greater satisfaction to receive justice by 
means of French intervention rather than 
by our force; that meant that he was to be 
our sheriff’s officer, to levy our debt and 
do our bidding. But that was not the un- 
derstanding of M. Gros or of the French 
Government, because the Secretary of 
State had said, ‘‘ You will do something 
like what was the case in your mediation 
between us and Naples in the sulphur ques- 
tion, and ours in the case of Mexico.”’ Now, 
the French diplomatists knew well what 
that was, and that both they and we exer- 
cised a great discretion in that mediation, 
and they naturally took these terms, de- 
scribing the functions of M. Gros to mean 
a bond fide mediation, such as was exer- 
cised in those two cases. In both those 
cases the mediation finally became an arbi- 
tration, as all mediations must if the parties 
have any common sense, because the me- 
diating Power is sure to propose, if he has 
any fairness or justice in him, that which 
is preferable to the continuation of the 
quarrel, That was the case with us when 
the French settled our dispute with Naples, 
by arbitration; and I myself, in the case 
between France and Mexico, exercised the 
part of mediator at the conclusion of that 
dispute, which had not been finally settled 
when I came into office. The French na- 
turally thought they were to exercise simi- 
lar powers; but that was not your inten- 
tion, and hence arose the misunderstand- 
ing, M. Gros struggling to exercise some 
discretion, and to act in some degree ac- 
cording to his sense of what was just, and 
we binding him to what we called ‘the 
principle ”’ of the claim. But we ought to 


it is quite clear that M. Gros acted upon | have said—‘ Take the two agreements; 


those instructions, and did his best to fulfil) make out of them what you think just; we 
| shall be satisfied with what you think just. 


But youare | The complaint they made was, that you 


in the spirit of his Government the mission 
with which he was entrusted. 


not to suppose that M. Drouyn de Lhuys, | had committed a breach of engagement 


who seems to be almost the only French 
agent with whom we have not been dis- 
satisfied, did not feel very strongly the na- 


with them. 
| dor in terms unprecedented not to be fol- 


They recalled their Ambassa- 


lowed by the most serious consequences. 
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Yet you go on haggling for three weeks 
with the danger of making that more diffi- 
cult which at the first moment was, I be- 
lieve, easy. 

I cannot think that our relations with 
Russia are as friendly as they were. It is 
perhaps the freedom of friendship which 
they used in writing that despatch which 
has been quoted; but I should humbly 
think the person who dictated that despatch, 
must have entertained feelings not altoge- 
ther of the most friendly character. Though 
I hope this will pass away, and leave no 
permanent bad consequences, yet it is un- 
doubted that it will not leave us where it 
found us. The feeling between the two 
countries may be such as to get over any 
soreness which may remain behind; but all 
these transactions cannot have taken place 
without more or less injuring that good un- 
derstanding which previously existed. I 
must say, in looking to the state of our rela- 
tions with the whole of Europe, I cannot see 
great cause for satisfaction. We may be- 
come used to anything; but our relations 
with the great Powers of Europe are un- 
preeedented, and cannot continue long 
without danger. When I look back but 
four short years, and recollect that this 
country was then honoured, loved, and re- 
spected by every State in Europe, with an 
intimate, a cordial good understanding with 
France, and without the slightest diminu- 
tion of our intimacy and friendship with all 
other Powers,.I confess I do not look with 
any very great satisfaction even at this 
new species of friendship which the noble 
Lord has discovered to exist between us 
and other countries. You cannot wonder 
at the feeling existing towards this country. 
We have deeply injured Austria. It is not 
only that abominable transaction to which 
I have more than once referred in this 
House, in which we exhibited, most falsely 
exhibited, to Europe and to Italy the policy 
of Austria with respect to Italy, and made 
it believed that Austria entertained views 
of conquest of Sardinia—an offence of the 
most crying description—but we have been 
the main cause of a great part of the mis- 
fortunes and difficulties of Austria. You 
might have stopped the Piedmontese war; 
not by the advice which you gave, and for 
which you took credit, in telling the King 
of Sardinia he had better not go to war 
with Austria, because he had a good chance 
of being beaten; but if you had told him 
that he would have been guilty of an act of 
perfidy—that he would have broken a 
solemn engagement with his benefactor and 
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creator; if youhad told him that he would 
have broken a solemn engagement entered 
into with Great Britain, and thatif he per- 
severed you would protest in the face of 
Europe, and recall your Minister from his 
Court—if you had done this, you would 
have had no Russians in Hungary; and I 
look upon the entry of the Russians into 
Hungary as a great misfortune, not only to 
Austria, but to Europe, for if the Sardinian 
war had not occurred, Austria by herelf 
would have been able to put down the 
Hungarian insurrection. Unfortunately, 
it is a melancholy characteristic of human 
nature, that we are apt to hate those whom 
we have much injured. I see symptoms of 
hate on the part of this country. We had 
no cause of collision, and it required all the 
fertility of invention on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Govenrnment to court a quarrel 
with Austria. But, after all that has 
passed, I cannot persuade myself that it 
can long continue. And it is so far satis- 
factory, that with all the ill-will existing 
towards us throughout Europe—for I have 
named two or three great Powers, but I 
might go through the whole list, or very 
nearly so, with one or two exceptions—the 
people of this country are not the object of 
suspicion or dislike to these nations. They 
separate the country from the Government; 
all their complaints and all their sufferings 
are attributed to the Government alone, 
and they do justice to the private feeling 
of the people of England. I can only say 
that, looking to the Motion of my noble 
Friend, and recollecting the manner in 
which he has pressed every part of the 
subject upon you, I doubt much if any 
man in this House or out of it, can lay his 
hand upon his heart, and deny that every 
word of it is strictly and literally just and 
true. 

The Eartof CARDIGAN: My Lords, in 
rising to address a few observations to your 
Lordships upon the important subject under 
your consideration, I beg to assure you 
that when I rose at an early period of the 
night, I did not do so for the purpose of 
presuming to reply to the noble Marquess, 
the leader of Her Majesty’s Government in 
this House; and my sole object now is, to ex- 
plain to your Lordships the grounds upon 
which I intend to give my vote this even- 
ing, for which purpose I shall trespass 
upon your Lordships’ attention for a very 
short time. My Lords, although I am 
well aware that the foreign policy of this 
country ought not to be lightly or unneces- 
sarily discussed in gither House of Parlia- 


Greece. 
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ment, yet, my Lords, I do feel that we 
are now placed in that position of danger 
with regard to our relations with foreign 
Powers, that I cannot but think, that it is 
justifiable for your Lordships collectively, 
or any of your Lordships individually, to 
express your sentiments upon the present 
state of affairs. My Lords, I shall not for 
the moment further advert to the transac- 
tions which have recently occurred in 
Greece, than to say, that I do not think 
that either the claims or complaints we had 
against the Government of that country 
were of sufficient magnitude and import- 
ance to justify the risk which you have 
just incurred of bringing on a general war 
in Europe; for although your Lordships 
may probably consider yourselves warrant- 
ed in congratulating yourselves and the 
country at large in having for the present 
escaped the impending danger; yet, my 
Lords, there are none of your Lordships 
who are ignorant of the circumstance, that 
scarcely a fortnight since the French Am- 
bassador was suddenly recalled from this 
country, ina manner which is the usual pre- 
lude to a declaration of war; and none of 
your Lordships are unaware of the exult- 
ing cheers with which the announcement 
of that circumstance was reccived by a 
large majority of the National Assembly of 
that Republic, supposed up to that mo- 
ment to be our faithful ally. My Lords, 
the state of our relations with Russia have 
been recently explained to your Lordships, 
and to the world at large, in a letter not 
long since addressed by Count Nesselrode, 
to the Foreign Department of this country; 
so that, my Lords, it appears, by this public 
declaration on the one hand, and this publie 
official letter on the other, that we have, 
with the most extraordinary ingenuity, 
succeeded in arraying against us, if not in 
open hostilities, yet with the most hostile 
feelings, two of the most powerful nations 
of Europe, directly opposed to each other, 
in all their national and political institu- 
tions, those of the one being founded upon 
republican and democratic principles, those 
of the other upon arbitrary and despotic 
government. My Lords, I must say, I 
consider the whole course of the foreign 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government, when 
viewed in connexion with the measures 
they adopt upon other points, as one 
of the most extraordinary anomalies, and 
one of the most extraordinary inconsis- 
tencies ever heard of. My Lords, we have 
in this country a Manchester school of re- 
formers, with a very influential and talented 
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leader at their head—to whose advice, and 
to whose dictates, Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment often pay the greatest attention, 
My Lords, you are annually cutting and 
paring down your naval and your military 
establishments: each succeeding year sees 
a reduction in your Army, your Navy, or 
your marines; so that, my Lords, you 
have not a sufficient force left to defend 
even your own shores against any violent 


. . 
attack or aggression, on the part of any 


powerful foreign nation ; and yet during 
the whole of this time you are unceasingly 
quarelling with every other nation in Eu. 
rope. 

No doubt, my Lords, the resources of 
this country are such, and the gallantry of 
its people is such, that this country would, 
as it has heretofore done, make a gallant 
stand against foreign Powers allied againstit 
in any case where the national honour or the 
permanent interests and welfare of the coun- 
try were concerned. But I ask, my Lords, 
whether the national honour or the perma- 
nent interests of the country rendered it re- 
quisite that we, forgetful of the circum- 
stances under which we were ourselves 
placed—forgetful, my Lords, of the insur- 
rection which recently occurred in Ireland— 
forgetful of the summary manner in which 
we put down with the strong arm of the 
sword in our distant Eastern possessions the 
slightest opposition to our authority, and in 
so doing added fresh kingdoms to those our 
distant possessions—unmindful also of the 
manner in which we put down in other parts 
of our possessions—I speak of the lo- 
nian Islands and Ceylon—the insurrections 
which there occurred —in doing which 
neither priest nor peasant were allowed to 
escape from summary military trial, and 
consequent speedy and summary execu- 
tion: I ask, my Lords, whether, forget- 
ting all these cireumstances under which 
we ourselves were placed, it was either 
wise or prudent, or requisite for the na- 
tional honour or the national interests, 
that we should afford indirectly, if not di- 
rectly, encouragement to the Sicilians, by 
the presence of our fleet, and the language 
held by our resident Minister in that 


| country, in open revolt against that coun- 


try, to which they as lawfully belonged as 
nine-tenths of the possessions of this coun- 
try, in different parts of the world, be- 
long to the dominion of this country. Was 
it wise or was it prudent to estrange from 
us the friendly feelings of one of our oldest 
allies the kingdom of Naples, although 
perhaps not one of the most powerful nar 
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tions of Europe? I ask, my Lords, whe- 
ther it was requisite for the honour and 
permanent interests of the country that 
we should have given every encourage- 
ment to the Sardinians in their hostile 
and aggressive proceedings against Aus- 
tria; and I ask whether it was wise or 
prudent to alienate from us the friendly 
feelings of one of the oldest and best allies 
this country ever had—I speak of the 
Empire of Austria—by the manner in which 
we thought proper to interfere in the in- 
ternal affairs of that nation, and by the 
offensive advice which we thought proper 
to obtrude upon their Government? And, 
my Lords, although the dictates of good 


feeling and of merey might have induced | 


Her Majesty’s Government to use their 
best influence to save from unnecessary 
severity those unfortunate refugees who 
had escaped from the Hungarian rebellion 


—I ask whether, in the present state of | 


this country, it was either wise or prudent 
to send a British fleet in a hostile and me- 
nacing manner to the confines of Russia, 
and afterwards even to have permitted that 
fleet to anchor within the precincts of the 
Dardanelles in direct breach of existing 
treaties ? In making this statement to your 
Lordships, | omitted to refer to the original, 
but most serious difference with the Span- 
ish nation, or to allude to the undue in- 
terference which we are generally be- 
lieved to have exercised with the affairs 
of the Italian States previous to the gene- 
ral disorganisation of those States. So 
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our allies, France and Russia, our co- 
guarantees for the integrity of the Greek 
nation; more particularly, my Lords, as it 
appears that those Ministers came forward 
readily to offer their friendly offices and 
their assistance ? 

I cannot but think that it is much to be 
regretted that Her Majesty’s present Go- 
vernment, which, as well as preceding 
Governments, have paid so much deference 
to the opinions of an influential leader of a 
large Radical party in this country, whose 
‘‘unadorned eloquence’’ is said to have 
been the sole cause of all those great 
changes which not long since took place in 
the domestic policy of this country, either 
for good or for evil, but which 1 humbly 
think were effected to the permanent injury 
and ruin of this country. But be that as it 
may, I cannot but think it is much to be 
lamented that Her Majesty’s Government 
have not paid attention to the advice of that 
influential leader upon the only point in 
which I humbly think he ever gave good 
advice, namely, to refrain from quarrelling 
with our neighbours; to abstain from un- 
due interference with the internal affairs 
of other nations; and to cultivate the 
friendly feelings and the goodwill of all the 
other nations of Europe. My Lords, I 
think it very unfortunate that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have not paid a greater 
observance of that most useful and salu- 
tary maxim, of, ‘* Do unto others as you 
would wish to be done by yourselves ;” 
and, as your Lordships well know that 


that, my Lords, adding the case of Spain to | this country would ill brook, indeed would 
others which I have quoted, I have con- | not tolerate, the slightest advice or inter- 
ducted your Lordships from the capital | ference from any foreign Power with our 
of Spain over the whole face of Eu-/| internal concerns, it is much to be regret- 
rope, in narrating to you these bickerings, | ted that we do not refrain from interfering 
these quarrellings, and these undue inter- | with the internal affairs of other nations. 
ferences with the affairs of other nations. |My Lords, it is with these feelings, and 
And now, my Lords, I will ask your Lord- | deeply impressed with the extent of the 
ships, whether it would not have been much | danger of our present situation with regard 
wiser and more prudent to have allowed | to our relations with foreign Powers, and 
the fleet to return from its unlawful an- | do assure your Lordships, without any 
chorage within the Dardanelles, to have | personal or hostile feeling towards the 
taken its homeward-bound course direct to | noble Lord at the head of the Foreign De- 
its usual station in the neighbourhood of partment of this country, for whose talents, 
Malta, without permitting it to deviate | for whose firmness, and whose courage I 
from its course, for the purpose of making | may be permitted to say I feel a very 
a violent and a hostile attack upon a small | great respect; but, my Lords, feeling that, 
and insignificant kingdom, on account of | in the present circumstances of this coun- 
claims which it is evident, up to that time, | try, it is most requisite that the affairs of 
had not been very clearly defined? I ask | the Foreign Department should be carried 
whether it would not have been much more | on upon principles pre-eminently pacifie— 
prudent to obtain redress for those claims | deeply feeling, my Lords, the danger of 
and those complaints with the concurrence | the position in which we are placed with 
gnd by the assistance of the Ministers of | regard to all the nations of Europe, haying 
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alienated from us the friendly feelings of | for the enforcement of the just claims of 
every one of them, being almost without a | those whom he represented. 
friend or an ally upon the whole Continent; Lorp BEAUMONT would not follow 
of Europe—it is, my Lords, deeply im-| the noble Earl (the Earl of Aberdeen) in 
pressed with these feelings, that I shall | his tour round Europe, nor enter into those 
consider myself in duty bound to give my | subjects which the noble Earl had intro. 
cordial support to the Motion of the noble ' duced, but which were quite foreign to the 
Lord. question before the House, and which had 
Lorp WARD regretted that this mat-| been represented by the noble Earl in 
ter should have been made a party light which their true history by no means 
question; and he could not help think- | justified. His (Lord Beaumont’s) object 
ing that the object of the noble Lord, | in rising on the present occasion, was to 
in moving his resolution, was to give! protest against the docrines put forward 
the Government an opportunity of ex-|in the speech of the noble Lord who made 
plaining the course they had adopted to-| the Motion, as well as to record his vote 
wards Greece, rather than to create a fac-' against the resolution itself. While the 
tion fight on such a subject. It would | noble Lord was speaking, it was with some 
have been much fairer to the noble Lord at | difficulty that he (Lord Beaumont) could 
the head of the Foreign Department to} keep present to his mind the fact, that a 
have brought the subject forward in the! Member of the House of Lords was dis- 
other House of Parliament, when he could | cussing in an English House of Parlia- 
have gone fully into detail, and have an-| ment a question of public policy; for he 
swered the noble Lord’s statements by a/ could not refrain from thinking frequently 
reference to all the facts of the case.| during the course of the noble Lord’s 
From personal experience he could say, | speech, that some able advocate, engaged 
that a strong fecling had existed in the | by a foreign enemy, was anxiously trying 
minds of preceding Administrations, in| to cripple the operations of the British (io- 
favour of the line of policy which noble| vernment, to place impediments in the 
Lords opposite now so severely condemned, | way of the free action of the nation, to 
and that several successive Ministers had | diminish her influence as a great European 
pressed these claims upon the Greek Go-| Power, and to reduce her to the level of a 
vernment, without obtaining any satisfac-| second-rate State. If the noble Lord’s 
tory arrangement. When measures were | views were correct, and his doctrines with 
first taken against Greece on this subject, | respect to international law adopted, it 
there was one general feeling in favour of | would be futile for us to keep fleets afloat, 
the steps; but the moment redress was af- | or to maintain ambassadors abroad, for we 
forded by the Greek Government, and not | should not be entitled to employ the one 
until then, they heard the voice of com-| in the protection of our commerce, or the 
plaint. The constitution of Greece was | other in enforcing the law of nations in 
but a name; it was null and void, in point | vindication of our national rights. The 
of fact, and the King of Greece was as! noble Lord went the length of laying it 
much a despot as the Emperor of Russia. | down as a pinciple, that whenever a British 
When he (Lord Ward) was in Greece, the | subject, abroad, suffered a wrong at the 
general feeling of the people of that country | hands of a foreign Government, he must 
was, that, however just the demands might | rely on the tribunals which administer the 
be, not one of them would be conceded | law in the country in which the wrong was 
until this country resorted to foree. The| done, and abandon all right to that pro- 
British Government were never desirous of | tection which sojourners in a foreign land 
adopting such a step against so weak a| have hitherto claimed from respect to the 
State as Grecce, and had delayed the en- | flag of their own country. Carried to that 
forcement of their demands as long as they | extent, the principle would justify the most 
could, in the hope that one of the other| barbarous eruelties inflicted by despotic 
great Powers would interfere, and counsel | monarchies on strangers in their land; and 
the Greek Government to do justice; and| prevent all remonstrances on the part of 
their Lordships had seen how readily the | the country of which the sufferer was the 
offered mediation of France was accepted | subject, because the torturer might argue 
by Her Majesty’s Ministers; but when/that he only treated the stranger as he 
that functionary retired from the negotia-| treated his own people, and that the local 
tion, the British Minister had no alterna- | tribunals alone could interfere in the case. 
tive but to resume the application of force, | There were countries where what law did 
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exist was revolting to humanity; there| Lorp ABERDEEN: Coletti was not 
were others where, though the laws were | Minister when I was in oftice. 

not bad, the tribunals were corrupt; in Lorpv BEAUMONT: Not Minister! He 
both cases a foreign merchant might suffer | was two years Minister while the noble 
wrong, and in neither case could he, ac- | Earl was in office, and the noble Earl had 


cording to the noble Lord’s doctrine, claim | kindly shown him (Lord Beaumont) the 
| correspondence which took place at that 
|time. He (Lord Beaumont) would recall 
to the noble Earl’s recollection the con- 


redress through the intervention of his 
own Minister. Such a doctrine would be 
subversive of all international intercourse, 


and a total abandonment of that just prac- versation which passed on the occasion. 
tice which gives foreigners confidence that, On the noble Earl’s asking what he could 
if they do not violate the law of the land,' do more, he (Lord Beaumont) replied, 
they shall have the full protection of the you have exhausted the strength of diplo- 
peaceful relations between their own coun- | matic language, nothing now remains but 
try and that in which they happen to be. | foree. The noble Earl further asked him, 
Again, the noble Lord laid down the prin- | if he wished force to be employed; to which 


ciple that in the disagreements with foreign | he (Lord Beaumont) replied, he would 


States, we were bound to consult the other 
great Powers of Europe, previous to de- 
manding satisfaction. At any rate, the 
noble Lord maintained, we were bound to 
consult France and Russia before enforcing 
our claims against Greece. That was a 
proposition to which he (Lord Beaumont) 
could in no way subscribe. England, 
France, and Russia guaranteed the inde- 
pendence of Greece, and from that moment 
Greece was placed on the footing of every 
other independent State. The very act 
which guaranteed the independence of 
Greece, made any quarrel arising between 
her and another country a matter to be 
settled by her and that other country, 
without the necessity of either consult- 
ing or informing other Powers respecting 
the matter in dispute. He (Lord Beau- 
mont) did not deny that there might be 
eases in which it would be politic and wise 
to consult other countries before proceed- 
ing to extremities; but he disclaimed the 
abstract proposition that there was any 
obligation so to do. In the case of Greece, 
it was as well to inform France and Russia 
of our intentions to claim reparation for 
wrongs, inasmuch as the three Powers 
were interested in obliging that country to 
fulfil its engagements; but he had yet to 


| be sorry to see force used against Greece. 
The Eart of ABERDEEN explained, 
that with the exception of the interest on 
'the Greek loan, he had left no claims un- 
| settled when he left office. Mr. Finlay’s 
(claim had only just commenced, and he 
_(the Earl of Aberdeen) had been requested 
|to use his good offices, which certainly, 
whatever they might mean, did not mean 
'foree. Many individual claims had been 
| brought before him, the whole of which had 
| been satisfied by the Greek Government. 
| LorpBEAUMONTcontinued : He would 
take the principle laid down in the noble 
Lord’s proposition, and show that even on 
that ground the late proceedings were jus- 
tifiable. He would allow for the moment 
that none of the claimants were entitled to 
more than the laws of Greece would give 
them; and that they were bound to apply 
| to the tribunals of Greece for justice. In 
| the first place, he would further allow that 
it was only on the tribunals failing to afford 
justice, and the Government refusing to 
enforce the law, that England had a right 
to interfere. He would argue the case of 
| Mr. Finlay first: that gentleman’s land 
‘had been taken from him without notice 
and without compensation; and the noble 
Earl himself had allowed that it was an 





learn that such information had not been | act of injustice. In this ease of Mr. Fin- 
given in this case, or that the other two | lay, the spirit of the Greek constitution 
guarantecing Powers were not fully aware | had been violated, and the law of the land 
of our reclamations. These claims were | refused to be put in force. The Twelfth 
of no recent date; but the ease with which | Article of the Constitution says, in refer- 
Coletti had set at nought the demands of! ence to land taken against the will of the 
England when the noble Earl (Lord Aber- | owner for public uses, that indemnity must 
deen) was in office, encouraged Otho’s Go- | be accorded previous to seizure. Now, in 
vernment to think that they could still con- | the case of Mr. Finlay, the land was seized 
tinue to set us at defiance. The noble Earl | without cither notice or offer of indemnity. 
wrote despatch after despatch, used first ‘In England, a landowner is entitled to more 
advice, then threats, but all to no purpose. | than the actual value of the land if the 
Coletti disregarded his threats and advice | sale is compulsory: in all countries the 
alike, | law awards him the full value; but in 
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Greece the Government took possession | pensation for mere damages done to pro- 
without either asking the owner his price, | perty, and demanding reparation for in- 


or offering him one for it. 
lay protested against this violation of the 
common law of all civilised countries; but 
instead of insisting on an exorbitant re- 
muneration, he declared himself willing to 
submit to arbitration. The rules of arbi- 
tration are the same in Greece as in all 
other countries : an arbitrator selected by 
each party, and an umpire selected by the 
two arbitrators. This was refused him. 
Colacotroni actually proposed that if the 
two arbitrators should disagree, the pre- 





sident should name a third, and that his | 
chief done, or any proceeding to punish 
that one of the parties concerned should | 
appoint two out of the three arbitrators, | 


award should be final; in other words, 


and that the other party should appoint 
only one. It was useless to say that such 


manner of seizing the land, and next by 
the sort of arbitration proposed. 


Mr. Fin- | juries done to person as well as property; 


this last element had been lost sight of al. 
together in estimating the justice of M, 
Pacifico’s claims. After receiving this 
double injury from a mob in open day, how 
did M. Pacifico proceed to obtain redress? 
He informed the Procureur du Roi, he 
stated to him in evidence all that had 
taken place; but that functionary, al- 
though he knew the circumstances of the 
outrage, and was acquainted with the au- 
thor of it, refused to take any steps to- 
wards obtaining an indemnity for the mis- 


the offenders. It was the duty of the 
Procureur du Roi to have instituted pro- 
ceedings against the parties for breach of 


| the peace, and for damage done to an un- 
arbitration was a mockery of justice. Thus | 
the law of Greece was first violated by the | 
| protection of the law of Greece been thus 


It was | 


not until the law had been thus actually | 
violated, and the reparation which the law | 
offers positively refused, that Mr. Finlay | 
applied for protection to his own Govern- 
ment, and refused to be any longer at the 


mercy of the Greek Ministers. The Go- 
vernment of this country had previously 
offered its good offices, but its good offices 
were of no avail. It now claimed justice 
for an English subject as a right, but with 
no better effect. 
again and again; but no inclination was 
shown on the part of the Greck Govern- 


offending stranger; nor was it until after 
that Minister had declined to act, and the 


withheld, that M. Pacifico applied to Sir 
E. Lyons for his interference. Now what 
did Sir E. Lyons do? Why, he urged M, 
Pacifico to appeal again to the Procureur 
du Roi. After three weeks waiting in 
vain for the Greek Government to act 
spontaneously, Sir E. Lyons addressed the 
Greek Government. And in what terms 
did he address it? Why, he expressed a 


‘hope that the Greek Government would 
}act according to the Greek law in the 


The claim was repeated | 


ment to settle this or any other demand of | 


justice at its hands. He came next to the 
claim of M. Pacifico. He agreed with 


the noble Lord in not entertaining any very | 


high respect for the character of M. Pa- 
cifico; and he thought moreover that M. 
Pacifico’s claim was in regard to its amount 
monstrous, or at least ridiculously exag- 
gerated; but neither the character of the 
claimant, nor the preposterous magnitude 
of the sum claimed, had any thing to do 
with the principle for which he (Lor? Beau- 
mont) was contending. For how stood 
the case? A fanatical mob, encouraged, 
if not led by persons connected with the 
Government of Greece, break into M. 
Pacifico’s dwelling, destroy his furniture, 
insult the females of his family, injure 
him in his own person, and finally set 
fire to the house itself. There was an 
outrage which violated the criminal law | 
of the country, and annihilated the pro- | 
perty of an English subject. Now there , 


matter; and would of its own accord see 
justice ultimately done. This appeal was 
in vain, and for six months Sir E. Lyons 
lived upon hope, and went no further than 
to express his expectation that the Greek 
Government would settle the matter with- 
out his interference. Had the same thing 
happened in England, what would the au- 
thorities here have done ? Suppose that in 
the Nottingham riots, Nottingham Castle 
had been the property of a foreign resident 
instead of an English nobleman, would not 
the hundred have had to pay equally for 
the damage done, and the sufferer have 
been equally compensated? Would the 
Government here have refused or even de- 
layed to acknowledge the claims? Would 
they not, if they had done so, have ren- 


| dered themselves liable to have been called 
upon to make reparation by the Govern- 


ment of which the foreign sojourner was & 
subject ? Sir E. Lyons allowed ample time 
for the Greek Government to act; and he 
(Lord Beaumont) contended that it, was 
only when all hope of obtaining justice by 
other means had completely vanished, that 


was a difference between demanding com-|a positive demand was made, He (Lord 
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Beaumont) did not mean to defend the | at Athens; but instead of acknowledging 
amount of the claim: on the contrary, he | that their agents had been mistaken, and 
agreed that it was ridiculous; but the let-| the Nomarch of Patros in the wrong, they 
ter of Glorokis, although ingeniously writ-| pretended to believe the statements of 
ten, was a perfect denial of all justice, and | these latter, and declined to take the word 
a refusal to acknowledge any claim what- | of honour of a British officer. Such a 
ever. The Greek Government would not matter ought to have been cut short at 
even investigate the matter, so that in| once; but the pliancy of the British Go- 
both cases—in that of M. Pacifico as well| vernment seems to have been in this in- 
as in that of Mr. Finlay—the law of the | stance extraordinary. The event occurred 
land was first violated and then denied to | in January ; May came, and no communi- 
the sufferers; and therefore he (Lord Beau- | cation from the Greek Government ; De- 
mont) contended that the English Govern- | cember came, and no answer to the many 
ment had acquired a full right to interfere. | letters of the English Minister. Could we 
With respect to the next case, that of the| brook it any longer? He (Lord Beau- 
boat of the Fantome—that the noble Lord | mont) thought this subject should have 


should have treated Mr. Finlay’s case 
lightly, and have turned M. Pacifico into 
ridicule, was what might have been expect- 
ed; but that he should have thought so 
little of a British officer and a boat’s crew | 





been separated from the other claims. It 
stood on different grounds, and affected all 
maritime nations. He might add, that the 
French naval officers upon the station were 
as anxious as we were, that, for the sake 


on duty, was more than he (Lord Beaumont) | of the precedent, full reparation should be 
had anticipated. The case presented a demanded and made on this occasion. The 
series of studied insults to Her Majesty’s | next case was that of the Ionian boats at 
officers; and it must be remembered that | the custom-house at Salcina. This was 
nothing had been done to provoke such not a mere case of plunder committed by 
offensive conduct. A boat of the Fantome | brigands; but the custom-house officers, if 
lands the son of a Consul opposite the Con- | they were not in alliance with the thieves, 
sul’s house, when the cockswain is arrested | were the means of drawing the Ionians 
by a Greek patrol between the boat and into their power. It had been stated that 
the Consul’s door. The midshipman and | the custom-house officers connived at the 
boat’s crew are forcibly taken to the guard- | whole affair; but there was nothing in the 
house. It might have been a mistake of | blue books to affirm this assertion. Let 
the Greek soldiers; and if the local autho- | that, however, be as it might, Ionian tra- 
rities had apologised, the subject would | ders had been tortured in one place, robbed 
have dropped. But this the Nomarch re- | in another, and no redress obtained for the 
fused to do. He on the contrary trumped | wrong. Such was the summary of our 
up some false accusations against the Eng- | present claims. They were known both 
lish officers, not only of the Fantome but | to France and to Russia; they had been 
- vee get . bes called upon to = oe = again on pegs ee 
plain, he refused all investigation, except | of the Greek Government ; we had been 
the proceedings were conducted by the Pro- ,ealm and patient, even to a fault. They 
cureur du Roi, as if his charge against the | were all of long standing. Mr. Finlay’s 
officers had been founded on fact. Ifsuch|claim dated from 1842, M. Pacifico’s 
doings were permitted to go unpunished, from 1847, the Ionian boats at Patros 
our officers in a country like Greece would | from 1846, and those at Saleina from Oc- 
be insulted on any trifling occasion. What ,tober in the same year. After all, what 
he (Lord Beaumont) complained of in re- ; was to be done? We had used every pos- 
ference to this matter was, that the de- | sible means to obtain a peaceful settlement. 
ee Pog cy he been so long de- “ se enya aaa gg 
ayed. He would fain have seen a ques-| ed redress; in July 1849, Mr. Wyse di 

tion of this kind righted at the moment/the samc. Sometimes we received most 


andon the spot. But, after all, the primary | 
outrage was not the worst. Lieutenant | 
Macdonald of the Spitfire had been er- 
roneously alluded to, and his word, as well | 
as that of other English officers, disputed 
by the Greek Government. Captain Le| 
Hardy had instituted an investigation into 
the whole affair, and the result of that in-| 
vestigation was laid before the authorities 


unmeaning replies, sometimes we received 
no answer at all to our representations. 
At last it became evident that something 
decided must be done. A final claim was 
put in; and this not having been attended 
to, there was nothing left for it but force. 
Force, therefore, was to be applied; but 
how? Mr. Wyse, without making the matter 
public, without communicating with his 
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colleagues at Athens, but in a private in- 
terview, as a friend, laid his intentions 
before the Greek Minister. He did all he 
could to save the feelings of the Greeks, 
and not to wound their pride. He gave 
them four-and-twenty hours before any of- 
ficial announcement was made, in the hope 
that they would take the initiative, and 
thus preclude any demonstration of force. 
Had the Government adopted his advice, 
they would, by acknowledging the claims, 
have raised the national character of 
Greece for honesty, and prevented the loss, 
both in honour and in wealth, their refusal 
to pay a just debt had entailed upon them. 
The principle once adopted, there would 
have been no difficulty in arranging the 
amount; for Mr. Wyse was as anxious as 
they were that it should not exceed the 
justice of the case. Bad counsellors, how- 
ever, induced them to take another course; 
they set us at defiance, and found, to their 
cost, that they could not do it, this time at 
least, with impunity. What had been 
asked privately was now demanded offici- 
ally, and another four-and-twenty hours 
allowed. Under all these circumstances, 
he thought that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were justified in the whole course of 


their proceedings, and that the noble Lord 
opposite had failed to make out any case 


against them. He had failed in showing 
that they had acted precipitately; he had 
also failed in showing that they had acted 
harshly ; he had failed in showing that 
they acted in violation of the law of na- 
tions ; and he had also failed in showing 
that they had acted contrary to the laws of 
Greece itself. Taking even the principle 
of his own resolution, he had failed to show 
that they had in anyway violated it. So 
much for the first part of the question : he 
would now proceed to the second part, 
which referred to the negotiations with 
France. When two great countries, like 
France and England, had dealings with 
each other, he (Lord Beaumont) believed 
that all finesse or diplomatic intrigue were 
out of place, and that a course of straight- 
forward, open, candid conduct alone be- 
came the dignity of either party. In the 
late transactions, he (Lord Beaumont) was 
convinced that there was no deceit either 
intended or practised by the representative 
of France in this country. In his (Lord 
Beaumont’s) opinion, the conduct of 
France, as represented by that most 
honourable and distinguished man, M. 
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merston laid it down as a principle, from 
which he would not recede, that the 
claims themselves might not be disputed, 
although their amount was open to further 
investigation. He believed it was under. 
stood both in London and Paris, that Baron 
Gros went to Athens to get the claims 
settled as soon as possible, and not to dis. 
pute their existence. In other words, he 
was to use his good offices to induce the 
Greek Government to comply with the de. 
mands of England, and not to set himself 
up as an arbitrator between the two Powers, 
Lord Palmerston also laid it down dis- 
tinctly that it should rest with the French 
negotiator to determine whether and when 
the negotiation with the Greek Govern. 
ment ought to be considered as having 
failed; that the action of the squadron 
was to remain suspended until Mr. Wyse 
should receive notice from the French ne- 
gotiator that he had withdrawn from the 
negotiation; and that Mr. Wyse was not 
to take upon himself to determine that the 
French negotiator had failed. The ques- 
tion, therefore, resolved itself into one of 
fact, namely, whether Baron Gros did 
withdraw, or did not withdraw, from the 
negotiation. To him (Lord Beaumont) it 
appeared indisputable that Baron Gros had 
withdrawn. In more than one place Baron 
Gros stated that he considered his mission 
as terminated, or, at least, suspended for 
a time; in other places he stated that he 
desisted from further negotiation. In fact, 
he implied that he had failed. [He (Lord 
Beaumont) thought that Baron Gros had 
all along misunderstood his mission. He 
considered himself an umpire, instead of a 
negotiator. At any rate, he did not put 
that earnestness into the cause which he 
might have shown. While he was losing 
time at Athens, the convention was signed 
in London; and he (Lord Beaumont) con- 
sidered it certainly most unfortunate that 
that convention did not arrive at Athens 
before Baron Gros withdrew from the 
scene. For the delay, however, he thought 
nobody was to blame, unless it was Baron 
Gros himself, who had so abruptly termi- 
nated his labours. Lord Palmerston had 
acted with good faith in his negotiation 
with Mr. Drouyn de Lhuys, and gave his 
cordial consent to the convention they had 
mutually drawn up. But when he found 
that the affair had been already settled, 
and that that settlement was, if anything, 
more favourable to Greece than the Lon- 


Drouyn de Lhuys, had been fair and can- | don convention, Lord Palmerston could 
did. That of Lord Palmerston had | hardly be blamed for hesitating to inflict 


been equally straightforward, Lord Pal- 


an additional injury upon Greece, by re 
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opening the question to gratify the vanity 
of France, and merely to enable her to say 
that she had settled the matter. He (Lord 
Beaumont) was surprised that a great 
country like France should have ever made 
a point of having the London convention 
adopted, especially when she knew that 
the terms of that convention were rather 
more injurious to Greece than the one con- 
cluded at Athens. Great nations ought 
not to have little vanities; and from a 
country like France, he never expected so 
much difficulty about such a trifle. He 
would have expected her to have said, 
“We are satisfied to find the case is set- 
tled, and though it has not been arranged 
by us, we are equally happy that an agree- 
ment has been come to.”’ He (Lord Beau- 
mont), on the other hand, must own that 
the difference between the settlement ef- 
fected in Greece and the convention signed 
in London was so small, that he could 
have wished Lord Palmerston to have said 
to France, ‘* Take one or other of the plans, 
I prefer that you should take the one that 
is least injurious to Greece ; but, if you 
prefer the other, I shall not object to your 
taking it, provided you, at the same time, 
take upon yourselves the onus of prevail- 
ing on Greece to adopt it.’”’ He (Lord 
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noble Lord’s resolution; but if they carried 
their threat into execution, the blow would 
recoil on their own heads. Foreigners who 
had hitherto carried wealth and intelligence 
to those countries, erected their great 
works of art, supplied means for their 
commercial speculations, developed their 
manufactures, and upheld their industrial 
institutions, would no longer continue to do 
so, but go to those countries where they 
knew that their persons and their property 
would be protected by their national flag. 
England gives as much as she takes; and 
until she sinks to the level of a second-rate 
Power, as long, in fact, as she is a nation, 
she will see her flag respected, and the 
rights of her merchants, scattered as they 
are over the face of the globe, maintained. 
If this can be done by the respect paid by 
foreign Powers to the rights of strangers 
sojourning in their land, so much the bet- 
ter; if not, England must use her strong 
arm. In conclusion, he regarded the pre- 
sent Motion as one of foreign origin, dic- 
tated by foreign influence, intended for fo- 
reign purposes, hostile to the best interests 
of this country, and disgraceful to the 


Greece. 


| House if adopted by it. 


Viscount CANNING said, as there had 
been some matters stated as facts on the 


Beaumont) understood that what little dif-| other side of the House which he was dis- 


ference existed between the two countries | 
was on the point of being settled. But) 
even supposing that the two Ministers of | 


the respective countries were unable to 
come to a mutual understanding on the 
matter, their trifling difference might, as 
faras peace between the two people was 
concerned, remain suspended in nubibus, 
without creating any alarm. He had now 
concluded the observations he intended 
to make on the particular subject imme- 
diately before them; but before he sat 
down he must renew his protest against 
the doctrine laid down by the noble Lord, 
and repeat his conviction that we had 
strictly adhered to the law of nations. If 
instead of abiding by the spirit of that law, 
we adopted the principle contained in the 
resolution, the boasted protection of neu- 
tral flags, which England, like all other 
countries, maintained, and allowed as one 
of the great means great nations have in 
their power of mitigating the horrors of 
war, and the practices of barbarous nations, 
will no longer exist, and free intercourse 
between the people of different countries 
no longer be practised with safety. It had 
been said that Austria and Russia had 
threatened to act on the principle of the 
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posed to dispute, he begged to be allowed 
to say a few words before the debate con- 
cluded. And, in the first place, he wished 
to guard himself against an imputation 
that had been thrown out against the no- 
ble Lord who had opened the discussion, 
of being disposed to underrate the respon- 
sibility of Greece, and to stand up as an in- 
discriminate advocate of the acts of Greece. 
He (Viscount Canning) admitted as fully 
as any noble Lord on the other side could, 
that the conduct of Greece in many of the 
transactions in question, had been exceed- 
ingly reprehensible; and with regard to 
the responsibility of Greece, he was dis- 
posed to push it, perhaps, a little further 
than the noble Marquess himself. But it 
did not follow that because the Greek Go- 
vernment had done wrong, the English 
Government had done right. He confessed 
that throughout these transactions he saw 
many matters which called for the repre- 
hension of Parliament and the country; 
and in saying this he referred not so much 
to the later transactions, in which the 
French Government hsd been mixed up, 
as to the earlier transactions, in which the 
English and Greek Governments only were 
concerned. From the first it appeared to 
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him that there was a departure from right | to a stultification of that which he first as. 
principles on the part of our Government, | signed, in asserting that the Crown could 
to which he attributed all the subsequent | not be pursued. He would ask, would their 
difficulties which had arisen, and which, if | Lordships sanction such a course of pro- 
allowed to pass without reproof by Parlia-| ceeding, that an English subject should 
ment, might be construed into a most|turn his back upon the tribunals of the 
dangerous precedent and example. He | country where he was resident, and appeal 
had heard nothing in the course of this dis- | for redress to the active and forcible inter. 
cussion which shook his confidence in the ference of Her Majesty’s Government? 
maxim quoted from Lord Mansfield by the | What would their Lordships say if the 
noble Earl near him (the Earl of Aber- | subject of any foreign State were to come 
deen), the terms of which applied strictly, | before the Government of this country with 
accurately, and with curious minuteness,|a peremptory order from the Minister of 
to the present case. ‘‘ The law of nations, | his country asking for indemnity because 
founded on justice, equity, convenience, | law was expensive in this country, and be- 
and the reason of the thing, and confirmed | cause the chief of the judges was re. 
by long usage, does not allow reprisals ex- | movable on political and party grounds? 
cept in cases of violent injuries supported; He was sure their Lordships would 
or directed by the State, and all justice | scout such a claim, and justly; and as 
absolutely denied in re minimé dubid by | justly did the Greek Government scout 
all the tribunals, and afterwards by the|the demand which was made on the 
Prince.’’ He would take in the first place | part of Mr. Finlay. He did not say 
Mr. Finlay’s claim. He did not say that | that there was no foundation, in justice, 
that gentleman had no claim at all; but) for Mr. Finlay’s claims, but he would 
he did maintain that it was not put forward | say that the Greek Government were per- 
in the only proper and seemly mode in fectly and entirely justified in refusing as- 
which it could have been advanced. Mr. sent to the demands of Sir Edmund Lyons, 
Finlay, in one of his first letters bringing | on the ground of claims which Mr. Finlay 
forward his claim, and asking for the good | had not in the first instance sought to en- 
offices of the English Government, said | force from the tribunals of justice. It was 
that in Greece no action lay against the | no answer, that Mr. Finlay had, in some 
Crown. If that statement had been true, | respect, applied to the courts of law, and 
it would certainly have justified Mr. Fin- | not received justice. To any such assump- 
lay’s demand; and in that belief the noble | tion he would oppose the admission of Mr, 
Earl near him (the Earl of Aberdeen) in- | Finlay himself—Mr. Finlay having stated 
structed Sir E. Lyons to use his good)in the letter already referred to, that 
offices with the Greek Government on the! the Greek tribunals had so nobly de- 
subject ; but in three successive notes, | fended the liberties of the press, that 
the statement made by Mr. Finlay, that he would have felt great confidence in 
no action would lie against the Crown, | their equitably deciding a case which 
was distinctly denied by the Greek Minis- | could have come fairly before the judges 
ter, who offered that the claim should be; if the judges had been irremovable. One 
settled by a commission, or by a reference | Government could not, without giving 
to arbitration. That offer was not accept- | great offence, hold to another, language in 
ed, and for nearly two years Mr. Finlay’s | which it was signified that the administra- 
claim was in that position. Mr. Finlay, | tion of justice was so impure and so littie 
in a letter dated the 11th of September, | trustworthy within the domain of the latter, 
1848, said he believed that it was of no | that the former would not submit a question 
use suing the Greek Government, so long | to the decisions of the tribunals. It was 
as they retained the power of dismissing | course of proceeding which struck at the 
the judges at pleasure. Their Lordships | very root of a Government’s independence; 
would perceive that this was quite incon- | for if a Government had any independence, 
sistent with Mr. Finlay’s former plea, that, | where could an acknowledgment of that in- 
by the Greek law, no action would lie} dependence be more justly looked for than 
against the Crown; and, as another reason | in the deference paid by another country to 
for not appealing to the Greck law, Mr. | its laws, and the judges who administer 
Finlay adverted to the expense and delay | those laws? It was true that there were 
which would attend bringing the case be- | many countries where the sources of jus- 
fore a court of law as tantamount to a de-| tice were polluted; and foreigners, if they 
nial of justice—a reason which amounted | were to abide by the decisions of the courts 
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of such countries, would receive but little 


justice. But it was not the less incumbent 


on the Government of a foreign State to 
show, in each particular instance, a re- 
spect for the judicial institutions of a 
country. If other countries were to take 
example from the course pursued by the 
British Government with reference to 
Greece, they would begin by demanding 
redress through diplomatic and not judicial 
channels, ‘and would be the assessors of 
their own costs and damages. If the costs 
and damages incident to the case of a Brit- 
ish subject arising in another country were 
to be awarded, not in the country where 
the injury was suffered, but in Downing- 
street, the treatment such a country re- 
ceived would be equalled by nothing but 
that which we apply to African chiefs 
or pirates. But if the manner in which 
Mr. Finlay’s interest was supported were 
open to objection, much more so was 
the manner in which M. Pacifico’s was 
urged. Neither in M. Pacifico’s case 
did he say—although a taunt had been 
thrown out on the point against the 
supporters of the resolution—that it was 
a case in which there was no ground for 
anything in the shape of reparation and 
redress. But there was a difference in the 
two cases. In Mr. Finlay’s there was at 
least a corpus delicti, the property was 
present before the eyes of the Greek autho- 
tities. M. Pacifico’s estimate of his property 
stood on his own assertion, and the Greek 
Government had good reasons for distrust- 
ing his estimate ; for they well knew that 
two years before he had preferred a com- 
plaint against the Portuguese Government; 
and how were the Greek Government to 
come at once to a conclusion with reference 
toa claim of some 6,000/. or 7,0001. on M. 
Pacifico’s own calculation when they knew 
that the claims against the Portuguese 
Government had been referred two years 
previously, and indignantly refused? In 
M. Pacifico’s case nothing was certain except 
the fact that his house had been assaulted. 
How then did the Greek Government act ? 
They justly and properly required that such 
alleged losses, before they could be com- 
pensated out of the Greek treasury, should 
be verified before a court of justice. The 
noble Marquess opposite was at great pains 
to show that M. Pacifico had applied to a 
court of law for redress; but the noble 
farquess was under a great misapprehen- 
sion on that point, because though it was 
true that M. Pacifico did appear before a 
Greek magistrate, yet it was only in the 
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capacity of a witness as to the riot—he 
never put his claims before a Greek judge 
in the character of a suitor; for he knew 
that if he could get Sir Edmund Lyons 
and the Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs to back his demands, he would have 
a far better chance of success, and with 
far less trouble, than if he sought redress 
through the courts of justice. It could not 
be said, however, that M. Pacifico had al- 
together ignored Greek law; for when his 
house was, as he alleged, attacked a second 
time, in the autumn of 1847, he again 
complained of the outrage; and whatever 
the noble Lord at the head of the Foreign 
Department might think of it, he was sure 
that the keen sense of the ridiculous of his 
noble Friend the Under Secretary must 
have been awakened by M. Pacifico’s de- 
scription of his house being attacked by a 
party of unruly schoolboys, armed with the 
childish toys of bows and arrows. But, 
whatever was thought of the matter, Lord 
Palmerston, in reply to the despatch an- 
nouncing this assault, instructed Sir Ed- 
mund Lyons to acquaint M. Pacifico that 
he was to take legal proceedings for re- 
dress before the Greek tribunals at the ex- 
pense of the British Government. This 
was the first, and unfortunately the last, 
time in which the noble Lord was betrayed 
into a becoming and legitimate course; for 
unhappily Sir Edmund Lyons thought 
proper to leave the execution of these in- 
structions to the option of M. Pacifico; 
and shortly after announced to Lord Pal- 
merston that M. Pacifico had consulted 
his legal advisers, and their opinion was, 
that as circumstances stood, he had no 
chance of success; and from that moment 
no more was heard of M. Pacifico’s claims 
being pursued in a court of law. There 
was one point on which the noble Marquess 
opposite had laid such great stress that he 
must refer to one or two papers on the 
subject, in order to relieve their Lordships 
from the misapprehensions entertained by 
the noble Marquess. The noble Marquess 
professed to show that M. Pacifico’s claim 
on its integrity formed no part of the de- 
mand of the British Government on Greece 
at the moment Baron Gros was sent out; 
and he quoted a despatch, previous to that 
period, to show that it was the intention of 
the noble Lord that M. Pacifico’s claims, 
if they were deserving of examination at 
all, should receive consideration. But, in 
the first place, Sir Edmund Lyons did not 
act upon that despatech—he might have 
good reasons for not doing so; but he did 
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not state what those reasons were. In the 
next place, the question was not what were 
the demands made in previous years, but 
what were the demands made by the Greek 
Government at the moment Sir W. Par- 
ker’s guns were pointed at the Pirzus. 
Now, one or two passages from the de- 
spatches would set this matter in its true 
light. Their Lordships were aware that 
Mr. Wyse, after the interview which he 
and Sir W. Parker had with the Greek 
Minister, in which he refused redress, ad- 
dressed a note to him on the 17th of Janu- 
ary, recapitulating formally all the de- 
mands he had to make, and stating, that 
unless these demands were fully satisfied 
in every particular with the legal Greek 
interest of 12 per cent, and his formal de- 
mand literally complied with, hostile mea- 
sures would be commenced at the end of 
twenty-four hours. He distinctly stated 
to the Greek Minister that he was pre- 
cluded by his instructions from entering on 
the merits of the several demands. Now, 
what meaning could there be in words if 
this did not imply that no compromise 
would be admitted with regard to M. Paci- 
fico’s claims more ilian the others—that 
no assenting answer but one, and that 
an unqualified one, could be received ? 
On the 16th of February, Lord Palmer- 
ston wrote to Mr. Wyse, informing him of 
the coming out of M. Gros to negotiate, 
and he ended his despatch by saying, 
‘** Her Majesty’s Government cannot give 
up any of the demands which have been 
made; but it may be requisite that Baron 
Gros should be furnished from time to time 
with detailed information respecting them. 
It is possible, moreover, that propositions 
may be made to you respecting the detailed 
amount of M. Pacifico’s claim; and you 
are not to hold yourself precluded from 
taking any such proposition into considera- 
tion, if you should think it deserving at- 
tention.’’ Now what was the use of telling 
him this, if Mr. Wyse had already received 
instructions which allowed him to enter 
into a discussion of M. Pacifico’s claims. 
There were several other points worth no- 
ticing, in the case of M. Pacifico, but he 
would pass on to the question of compen- 
sation for the Ionian boats. This was a 
different claim from the others—it was a 
question of principle—the others were 
questions of facts. It appeared that a 
band of robbers had overpowered the cus- 
tom-house at Achelous, and had also plun- 
dered some Ionian boats moored in the 
river. But these robbers were oppressors 
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of the Greeks as well as of the Ionians, 
They had plundered two Greek vessels, ag 
well as the six Ionian boats. They had car. 
ried off several Greek subjects into capti- 
vity, for the sake of their ranson. The 
local government finding itself unable to 
put down these marauders, applied to the 
Greek Government for a reinforcement of 
troops. Two things were apparent upon 
this statement of facts : first, that the rob. 
bers plundered Greek subjects as well as 
foreigners; secondly, that the local govern. 
ment had a bond fide desire to suppress 
them. The conclusion at which the Greek 
Government arrived with respect to the 
claim of the Ionian boatmen was this, 
that as Greek subjects had no claim upon 
it because they had been robbed, so the 
Tonians had none. Lord Palmerston’s an- 
swer to this was of a most extraordinary 
description. He stated, in his despatch, 
that as the Greek Government had been 
either unwilling or unable to put down the 
gangs of robbers who infested Acarnania, 
he must require the Government of Greece 
to make good the loss incurred by Ionian 
subjects who had been plundered by them. 
Where was the common sense of this? If 
depredations took place in any country it 
must be because the Government of that 
country was either unable or unwilling to 
prevent them. In most instances it was ow- 
ing to the inability of the Government, and 
that, doubtless, was the case in Greece. But 
that made no difference to Lord Palmer- 
ston; he did not insist on compensation for 
the Ionians because the Greek Government 
was unable and unwilling to put down the 
robbers, but because they were unable or 
unwilling. Why, if a claim resembling 
that which we had pressed upon Greece 
were set up in London by the representa- 
tive of a foreign Power, what reception 
would it meet with? If a foreign mer- 
chant residing in this country were to 
suffer loss from swindlers or housebreakers, 
and, upon the police failing to apprehend 
the culprits, were to prefer a claim upon 
Her Majesty’s Treasury, should we not 
treat it with scorn? It was remarkable 
that in Lord Palmerston’s despatch from 
which he had just quoted a few words, the 
writer completely shirked the argument 
advanced by the Greek Government, name- 
ly, that foreigners were not entitled to 
greater protection than its own subjects 
received. This shirking was, indeed, re- 
markable, because on a previous occasion, 
in a despatch referring to the case of 


Mr. Finlay, Lord Palmerston did not he- 
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sitate to declare that—‘‘ when the ques- 
tion is whether a British subject in a fo- 
reign country shall or shall not be com- 
pelled to accept an inadequate compensa- 
tion for an act of injustice by which he has 
suffered, the British Government can pay 
no attention to the argument that compen- 
sations equally inadequate have been ac- 
cepted by natives, or by subjects of other 
States, for similar injuries sustained by 
them. The British Government is entitled 
to expect that justice shall be done to 
British subjects, in whatever country they 
may reside.”” If such an argument were 
really urged, bond fide, he could hardly 
conceive one more deserving of attention. 
The noble Marquess laid some stress upon 
the fact that all these papers had been 
submitted to the law officers of the Crown, 
and obtained their approval. For his 
part, however, he attached little importance 
toa legal opinion, unless he saw the case 
on which it was founded; for it had become 
almost a proverbial saying that a man 
could obtain any opinion he liked accord- 
ingly as he framed his case. He fully 
subscribed to the opinion of Lord Mans- 
field already quoted. Lord Palmerston 
had enunciated a different principle, and 
he might soon be called on to act upon it. 
It was notorious that British subjects had 
preferred claims against the Governments 
of Naples and Tuscany for losses suffered in 
the course of the military operations which 
had been rendered necessary by the lament- 
able events of the last two years. Neapo- 
litan and Tuscan subjects had received no 
compensation for similar losses, and it was 
very probable that circumstance would be 
pleaded in bar of the claims of British 
subjects. He would be glad to know how 
Lord Palmerston would dealt with that 
case? But indeed opportunity had already 
presented itsclf for the noble Lord to assert 
his new principle of international law. It 
had recently transpired through a police 
report that a British seaman serving on 
board a vessel which touched at the port 
of Charleston in America was, because his 
skin happened to be black, seized by the 
authorities of that place, thrown into pri- 
son, and incarcerated until the vessel was 
on the point on sailing. Here was a case 
not of partiality, or corrupt justice, be- 
cause American black subjects were treat- 
ed in precisely the same way, but of in- 
tolerable hardship. Would Lord Palmer- 
ston attempt to carry his principle into 
effect with as high a hand against power- 
ful America, as he had against powerless 
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Greece? Looking at the whole of the 
proceedings in the case of Greece, the re- 
sult appeared to be this, that in one in- 
stance recognised principles of international 
law had been overridden, and in another, 
an altogether new principle of international 
law had been introduced. He believed the 
adherence to those principles was of vital 
importance, and that the maxims laid down 
by Lord Mansfield were founded in wisdom, 
and could not be violated with impunity. 
There were other countries scarcely less 
powerful than ours, though far less seru- 
pulous in the use of their power; and it 
behoved us to reckon what might be the 
consequence of setting this example. The 
fable of the wolf and the lamb was easy to 
get upa short notice. It is easy to trump 
up claims against a weak neighbour; it 
is easy to ask for redress in terms which 
make compliance impossible; then follow, 
in natural course, threats, reprisals, hos- 
tilities; and if, at last, our interests should 
compel us to interfere, or our support 
should be asked by other Powers, what 
answer could we make when our own ex- 
ample was referred to? But the tone 
and feeling of this correspondence also 
deserved notice. It was not necessary 
for the credit of the country and the im- 
portance of her interests that the com- 
munications between our Government and 
the Governments of other Powers should 
bo carried on in any other spirit than that 
which was observed in the ordinary affairs 
of life—dictated by honour and prudence; 
but he saw no signs of that spirit in this 
correspondence. The people of this coun- 
try would not easily believe that it was re- 
quisite for the dignity of the Crown that a 
Minister in addressing a foreign Court 
should use the language of imperious bre- 
vity which was exhibited in this correspon- 
dence. He should not, however, be doing 
justice to the noble Lord if he were to 
allow it to be supposed the noble Lord 
alone was responsible for this correspon- 
dence. Never was a Secretary of State 
more ably seconded in spirit than the noble 
Lord had been by Sir E. Lyons. That 
gentleman had most thoroughly imbibed 
the spirit in which the despatches of the 
noble Lord were written; and if upon the 
receipt of his instructions he had flung 
them at M. Coletti’s head as fast as they 
reached his hands, he could hardly have 
communicated them in a more offensive 
manner. In short, the whole tone of the 
correspondence showed a misplaced ar- 
rogance, which was compatible with nei- 
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ther good policy nor dignity. In regard 
to the conduct of the later transactions, 
those in which the French Government 
have been concerned, he looked in vain for 
the master hand; he readily admitted the 
great ability of the noble Lord, and had 
been accustomed to regard his doings as 
characterised by skill and dexterity; but 
he saw no signs of it here, and the only 
manner in which he could account for 
it was, from the unhappy consciousness 
of the rottenness of these claims, which 
pursued the noble Lord, and hampered him 
throughout these negotiations. The noble 
Lord accepted the good offices of France, 
and in doing so he ought to have placed 
the whole question unreservedly in the 
hands of the French Government; have 
relied with implicit confidence in their 
justice, and have told them that he was 
ready to abide by their decision. But 
this the noble Lord did not do; and why ? 
Because he had no confidence in the jus- 
tice of his cause? On the other hand, 


the noble Lord might have refused the 
good offices of France; he might have said, 
**No; we thank you for your kind inten- 
tions, but we decline them; we think that 
matters have gone so far that it will be 


better for all parties that we should pro- 
ceed as we have begun.” But this the 
noble Lord did not do; and for the same 
reason. He knew that in the eyes of the 
country the cause would not be viewed as 
one which justified a refusal of friendly in- 
tervention. Such were a few of the con- 
siderations that induced him to give his 
vote for the resolution of the noble Lord 
(Lord Stanley), a resolution which he ven- 
tured to think was not only justly, but 
temperately, worded. He earnestly en- 
treated their Lordships to weigh well the 
decision which they were called upon to 
give. It might be that this unhappy pro- 
ceeding had left a blot on the fair name 
of England which could not be altogether 
obliterated; but, at least, let them have 
the satisfaction of knowing that they done 
all in their power to vindicate that good 
name. If it was fated that a page in 
their history must be defaced by the re- 
cord of a policy founded in injustice, con- 
ducted with arrogance, and closed with- 
out dignity, let them at least have the 
consolation to know that the same page 
would bear witness that that policy re- 
ceived at the earliest opportunity cireum- 
stances would permit, its direct, deliberate, 
and unqualified condemnation in a censure 
of the House of Lords, 
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one must be aware that in a great commer. 
cial country like this, with interests spread 
over every quarter of the globe, with our 
merchants in every port, and our ships on 
every sea, it was of the most essential im. 
portance that nowhere should injustice be 
permitted towards those who rightly claimed 
the protection of the British Government, 
It was almost superfluous to enter into the 
details of the claims which had been urged 
upon the Greek Government, as they had 
been already so amply discussed; but still 
he would, as briefly as possible, touch on 
the principal features of each case, and call 
their Lordships’ attention to the course pur- 
sued by Her Majesty’s Government. The 
first question for consideration was, were 
the demands upon the Greek Government 
just, and, if just, were the means resorted 
to for the purpose of obtaining redress, ac- 
cording to international law, and the prae- 
tice pursued by this country and other 
civilised nations on former occasions, and 
under similar circumstances? With respect 
to the justice of the demands, it might ap- 
pear almost unnecessary to enter into a 
discussion, as the French negotiator him- 
self had admitted the validity of the most 
important cases, though he disputed the 
details. Before proceeding, however, with 
the cases, he could not but express his 
deep regret at the tone and manner in 
which they had been treated, and at the 
ridicule which had been attempted to be 
thrown upon the real injuries which had 
been inflicted on British subjects, because 
of the religion of the one, and the nation- 
ality of another, for though the one might 
be a Jew and the other a Scotchman, he 
had yet to learn that they were therefore 
the less entitled to the justice of the House 
of Lords, or the protection of their coun- 
try. What were these cases which had 
been thus insultingly dealt with? First, 
was that of Mr. Finlay, an English sub- 
ject, and a gentleman of the greatest re- 
spectability, whose land was arbitrarily 
seized by the King of Greece, and enclosed 
in the royal garden. An inadequate sum 
was offered and refused; and though Mr. 
Finlay always expressed his readiness to 
refer the matter to fair arbitration, his 
claim continued to be treated with indif- 
ference and neglect; justice was denied, 
and all attention to the repeated demands 
of the British Minister for redress refused, 
or disgracefully evaded; and when, at last, 
an arbitration was extorted from the relue- 
tant Government, three months were al- 
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lowed to elapse without taking any steps to 
carry the arbitration into effect, which ac- 
cording to the law of Greece rendered null 
all the proceedings in the case. Here, at 
least, even by the Greek Government itself, 
the justice of the demand was not denied, 
though redress had been shamefully evaded. 
In the case of Don Pacifico, a flagrant out- 
rage was committed in open day upon the 
house and property of a British subject by 
an Athenian mob, attended by the soldiers 
and the police, and accompanied by two 
sons of the Minister of War. This out- 
rage was committed as long ago as the 
year 1847; and for more than a year no 
answer was returned, and no notice taken 
of the repeated representations of Sir Ed- 
ward Lyons—all redress refused—vain 
attempts made by the sufferer to obtain 
justice from the tribunals of the country; 
and the Greek Government, whose duty it 
was to prosecute the proceedings, made 
a pretence of commencing a process, but 
where Don Pacifico was never called be- 
fore the tribunal, and the sons of the Min- 
ister of War, who had been denounced by 
name as having been present, were never 
questioned as to the part they had taken 
in the transaction. This mockery of jus- 
tice pronounced that there was not suffici- 
ent evidence for conviction; and the wrongs 
of an English subject remained unredress- 
edto the present day. At Salcina, Ionian 
citizens resorting to the Greek territory for 
the purpose of trade were plundered by 
persons in the uniform of the Greek ser- 
vice at the Government custom-house; and 
whether they were robbers who had usurp- 
edthe places of the custom-house officers, 
or the officers themselves, the Government 
of Greece was responsible for the injuries 
they had received. If Greek subjects had 
been plundered at an English custom-house 
by persons in possession of the office, and 
in the dress of the servants of the Govern- 
ment, he thought few would hesitate in be- 
lieving that the English Government would 
have been ready to make ample reparation 
for the loss they had experienced. At 
Patras and Pyrgos, lonian fellow-subjects 
were tortured, illegally arrested, flogged 
and imprisoned, inquiry refused, or if a 
sham inquiry was instituted, it was done 
in the absence of the injured party and in 
secret, all redress denied, and the reiterated 
representations of the British Minister at 
Athens treated with contempt. Lastly, in 
the case of the Fantome, the English flag 
was insulted, a boat’s crew with their offi- 
cers arrested and marched to prison—ac- 
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eused of favouring rebellion—and all apo- 
logy for the insult refused, and explana- 
tion of the conduct of the authorities of 
the Greek Government at Patras altogether 
withheld. Such were the cases for which 
the British Government felt itself called 
upon imperatively to demand redress, and 
after repeated applications which were 
treated with studied contempt and neglect, 
felt itself compelled to resort to ulterior 
measures for the purpose of obtaining jus- 
tice. It had been said, that they were 
trivial in themselves, and not suchas could 
justify measures of coercion. In the first 
place, were they so insignificant in them- 
selves ? What were they ? Property arbi- 
trarily seized by the King himself, and just 
compensation refused; the house of a Brit- 
ish subject sacked in mid-day in the centre 
of the very capital of Greece, under the aus- 
pices of the police, and graced by the pre- 
sence of the sons of the Minister of War; 
Ionian fellow citizens tortured, plundered, 
and illegally imprisoned; and, lastly, the 
English flag insulted, and English officer 
and sailors imprisoned and accused of aid- 
ing rebellion; and for all these offences 
redress contemptuously and pertinaciously 
refused. Were these not in themselves, 
any one of them, sufficient to require the 
intervention of the strong arm of England? 
But even if individually they might not be 
deemed insufficient, yet taken collectively, 
and considering the length of time which 
had elapsed during which all attention to 
our complaints had been refused, they ma- 
nifested such a determined spirit of hos- 
tility to England, and to the just demands 
of this country, that it became essential 
and imperative upon the British Govern- 
ment to enforce her rights, or tamely to 
submit to continued contumely and injus- 
tice. Moreover, was this spirit apparent 
now for the first time, and only when Lord 
Palmerston was England’s Minister for 
Foreign Affairs ? Similar conduct was pur- 
sued by the Greek Government when the 
noble Lord opposite held the seals of office, 
and that noble Lord felt it to be his duty 
to hold language not less strong, and to 
intimate consequences not less serious, than 
for holding which his successor in his office 
had been so fiercely condemned. Lord 
Palmerston has been accused of address- 
ing foreign Governments with haughty in- 
solence and dictatorial advice, prescribing 
to them the course of policy they ought to 
pursue, and lecturing them on the manage- 
ment of their own affairs; but if that noble 
Lord was open to this charge, he might 
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at least plead that a lesson had been taught 
him by one not the most insignificant of 
his accusers; and to show them that lan- 
guage not less strong, and opinions not 
less decided, on the conduct of the 
Greek Government and the Greek sove- 
reign had been held by others than Lord 
Palmerston, he would take the liberty of 
reading a despatch which had been ad- 
dressed by the noble Earl opposite (Lord 
Aberdeen, in 1844 to Sir Edmund Lyons 
on the occasion of the dismissal of Gene- 
ral Church :— 


“Foreign Office, Dec. 2, 1844. 

“ Sir—Her Majesty’s Government have learnt 
with deep concern the dismissal of General Sir 
Richard Church by his Majesty King Otho from 
the post of Inspector General of the Greek army, 
which post he had so honourably and so usefully 
filled for many years. Their regret is increased 
by finding that General Grivas, who was so re- 
cently engaged in open rebellion against the 
throne, has been appointed to succeed him. 

“« Her Majesty’s Government do not propose to 
interfere in this matter, since, however unjust the 
deprivation of General Church, and however in- 
judicious the elevation of General Grivas may 
have been, those acts were certainly within the 
competence of the Greek Government. 

“ But, although Her Majesty's Government ab- 
stain from interference, they deem it an impera- 
tive duty on their part, considering the position 
in which Great Britain stands with regard to 
Greece, as a creating and a guaranteeing Power, 
to express in the strongest terms their sense of 
the injustice done to Sir Richard Church, one of 
the best, most disinterested, and most efficient 
supporters of Greek independence, by an abrupt 
and ungracious dismissal, unaccompanied by one 
word of commendation or acknowledgment of his 
great services to Greece; and also their sense of 
the excess of imprudence and impolicy exhibited 
in the appointment, to one of the most responsible 
offices under the Crown, of a man whose recent 
conduct has shown him to be an enemy to the 
throne and a deliberate perverter of order and 
discipline. 

“Her Majesty’s Government consider them- 
selves to be fully warranted by the overt acts of 
General Grivas himself, to instruct you to make 
known these sentiments distinctly, in their name, 
to the Greek Minister for Foreign Affairs, as well 
as to the King himself, should a favourable op- 
portunity present itself; and at the same time to 
warn his Majesty seriously and solemnly of the 
danger to which he will expose his country and 
his throne by a perservance in so fatal a line of 
policy as he has recently pursued.—I am, &e. 

(Signed) “ ABERDEEN. 

“Sir Edmund Lyons, &c.” 


This was pretty well for the Minister who 
never interfered in the internal affairs of 
other countries, who never gave advice as | 
to the proper policy to be pursued, or 
found fault with the actions of a friendly | 


sovereign. Not, however, that he (Lord | 
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held on this occasion by the noble Lord, 
for he felt that the conduct of the Govern. 
ment of Greece deserved this, and more; 
but those who had felt it necessary to use 
such language, should not lightly condemn 
a Minister, who, after six additional years 
of systematic ill treatment of English sub. 
jects, and general misconduct in the ad- 
ministration of affairs on the part of the 
Greek Government, had deemed it his duty 
to express himself not less strongly when 
commenting on the conduct of that Go. 
vernment. 

This, however, was not an isolated case 
in which the noble Lord opposite had felt 
it incumbent upon him to express himself 
with equal vigour with respect to the con- 
duct of the Greek Government, for, in 
1846, when that Government omitted to 
make provision for the payments of the in- 
terest on the Greek loan—for which Great 
Britain was a guarantee—and, at the same 
time, exhibited flagrant dishonesty and 
corruption in the administration of their 
affairs, he had thought it his duty to re- 
monstrate with them in no ambiguous 
terms, and to intimate to them that he 
should insist upon payment, or that he 
must resort to ulterior measures. 

He would call their attention to a few 
passages in a correspondence which was 
presented to Parliament in 1846, and 
begged they would observe the language 
that was used upon that occasion. In a 
despatch from the Earl of Aberdeen to Sir 
Edmund Lyons, dated October 2, 1845, 
he says— 

“Tdo not deem it necessary to make any re- 
ply to the note of M. Coletti, dated the 30th of 
April, and inclosed in your despatch of the 8th of 
May, in which he sets forth the grounds on which 
the Greek Government reject the Loan Conven- 
tion of the 14th of September, 1843. Those 
grounds, and indeed the whole reasoning con- 
tained in that paper, are entirely unsatisfactory, 
and caleulated to produce on the mind of Her 
Majesty’s Government an effect precisely the re- 
verse of that intended by them. In fact, that 
paper, taken in conjunction with the Greek 
budget, has convinced Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of the necessity of adopting towards the 
Government of Greece, on the subject of the fu- 
ture reimbursement of the interest of the loan, a 
language which can no longer be misunderstood 
or set at nought. 

“Tn default of the ratification of the Conven- 
tion of 14th of September, 1843, Great Britain, 
as one of the guaranteeing Powers, will insist, so 
far as she is concerned, on the strict execution of 
the engagements which flow from the 12th Ar- 
| ticle above mentioned. By the stipulations of 
| that Article, section 6, Greece is bound to devote 
first of all to the payment of the interest and 
sinking fund the first revenues of the State, with- 
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the payments on account of the loan shall have 
been completely secured for the current year. 

“The British portion of the instalment which 
fell due on the 1st of September, has already been 
made good by the British Government. With 
regard to the instalment which will fall due on 
the Ist of March, 1846, it will be necessary to 
ascertain how far the estimates which the Greek 
Government has taken as the basis of their cal- 
culations, are correct, and what the surplus will 
really be between the lowest valuation of 700,000 
drachmas, and the full amount of 1,600,000, as 
eventually acknowledged in the Greek budget of 
the present year; and, whatever it is, Great Bri- 
tain will require that a due proportion of that 
amount be placed at her disposal for the payment 
of her portion of the instalment in question. 

“Such is the measure on the adoption of which 
Iler Majesty’s Government are prepared to insist, 
by way of providing for the payment of the in- 
terest of the loan on the Ist of March next ; and 
this decision you will officially annouace to the 
Greek Government. But it will be your duty to 
declare at the same time, that we shall not cease 
to urge and require the introduction of a system 
of rigid economy in the different branches of the 
service of the State, and especially in that of the 
War Department, which is still altogether dispro- 
portioned to the real wants of the State. 

“You will inform the Greek Government that 
we shall still continue to insist on the necessity of 
administrative reform and a reduction of the 
armed force, as the Ministers of the guaranteeing 
Powers did by the last acts of their Conference of 
London in 1843, 

“The Greek Government has not fulfilled these 
conditions in a manner to answer our just expec- 
tations. The expenses of the War Department 
continue to absorb one-third of the revenues of 
the State. Brigandage has increased. The 
tranquillity of the conterminous Turkish pro- 
vinces has been repeatedly troubled by acts of 
rapine ; and the Ottoman territory has been re- 
peatedly violated by armed Greek bands. 

“The guaranteeing Powers are justified in 
viewing this state of things as the evidence of a 
vicious administration, which must be remedied 
by prompt measures of improvement. Wherever 
disorders prevail, the finances of the State must 
suffer. But the dilapidation of the Greek finances 
throws an undue burthen upon the guaranteeing 
Powers. This, Great Britain, as one of those 
Powers, cannot and will not longer allow.” 


In another despatch of March 22, 1846, 
language not less strong was used respect- 
ing the administration of affairs in Greece, 
and the consequent measures that the 
British Government would feel itself com- 
pelled to adopt :— 


“In a speech delivered on the 18th of Febru- 
ary last, in the Chamber of Deputies, by the new 
Minister of Finance, then just appointed by the 
King at M. Coletti’s recommendation, M. Poni- 
ropoulos is reported in the Greek journals to have 
declared, without receiving contradiction from 


any quarter, ‘that the finances were entirely 
paralysed, and were plundered by every one; 
that he received no reports relative to the re- 
Venue; that he did not know the results of any 
financial operation ; and that he was therefore 
unable to draw up any draft of a budget.” And 
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M. Poniropoulos added, ‘ that everything was in 
the worst possible state, and that arbitrary mea- 
sures, pillage, and gross ignorance were the dis- 
tinguishing features of the present state of 
finances in Greece.’ 

“‘ Such is the picture of the finances under the 
administration presided over by M. Coletti, publicly 
drawn by the Minister of Finance himself. 

“Her Majesty’s Government look upon the 
above declaration as entirely falsifying all notion 
of the exercise of a severe economy as asserted by 
M. Coletti, and consequently as completely justi- 
fying them in adhering to their determination of 
requiring the Greek Government to apply a cer- 
tain portion of revenue to the service of the Greek 
loan for the half-year just fallen due, as well as 
to the instalments which will hereafter fall due, 
They must further observe, that if so disorderly 
an administration of Greek finance were suffered 
to continue, they would feel themselves compelled, 
by virtue of the treaty engagements contracted 
towards Great Britain by Greece, to take such 
further measures as might appear to be necessary 
for insuring the establishment of such a state of 
things as should afford a fair security to Great 
Britain that the sums which ought to be applied, 
and might be applied, annually to the service of 
the loan, should no longer be squandered by neg- 
ligent or corrupt administrators, to the prejudice 
ot British rights.—I am, &e. 

(Signed) 

One other point there was in this cor- 
respondence which was worthy of notice. 
It had been said that England had no 
right to seek redress from Greece except 
in conjunction with the other Powers who 
were the parties to the creation of that 
kingdom. He denied that this was the 
ease. England had a right to independent 
action whenever her rights and her honour 
were concerned; but as the noble Lord op- 
posite had asserted, the right even in this 
instance of the loan, in which France and 
Russia were equally concerned, and equally 
guaranteed, it could hardly be denied in 
the present instance, when England’s 
rights were alone affected. To establish 
this, he would read one extract more in 
the despatch of December 10, 1845, from 
the Earl of Aberdeen. After recapitulat- 
ing the particulars of the payment he 
should require from the Greek Govern- 
ment, he says— 

“Tf, in the month of March next, it should be 
found that the estimates of the Greek Govern. 
ment have been incorrect, and if in place of a 
surplus there were a deficit, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, either in conjunction with the other 
guaranteeing Powers, or alone, would be fully 
warranted in exercising with rigour the rights as- 
sured to her by the Convention of 1832.” 


“ ABERDEEN.” 


To these declarations and to these acts of 
the noble Earl there was no protest or ob- 
jection urged by either France, Russia, or 
Greece herself, so that we had a right to 
conclude that no just objection could be 
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made to our proceedings on the present! ship, or two or three small vessels, might 
occasion. have invited resistance. In sending 
He hoped he had established the justice large fleet, we showed that England was in 
of the demands upon Greece, and would earnest, and prevented the possibility of 
next consider the means that were resorted | opposition or collision. As to the weak. 
to for the purpose of obtaining redress. | ness of Greece, he must protest against the 
If a nation demands redress for injuries | plea that its insignificance was to be its 
done to its subjécts, it would be unbecom- | protection, and that the smallness of its 
ing a great people to acquiesce in a deter- | power was to be deemed an excuse for its 
mined refusal of justice. It must, there- | violation of the laws of nations, and a |i- 
fore, be prepared to enforce its demands | cence to commit injustice. 
—as was done by France in Portugal,| The next question that remained for con- 
Mexico, Buenos Ayres, Tahiti, Morocco, | sideration was our acceptance of the good 
and, lastly, at Naples in 1848; and as was | offices of France; whether we had adhered 
done by England in Portugal, New Gre- | to the principles we laid down in so accept- 
nada, Naples, and China; and as was done , ing them ; and whether thatcountry had any 
by the noble Earl himself (the Earl of Aber- | right to complain that there had been any 


deen) in Central America and Peru in 1844, 
when demands were enforced by armed in- 
tervention, and redress obtained for inju- 
ries received. 

It had been said, that we ought to have 


given notice of our intentions to Russia | 


and to France. Was that necessary, or 


had it been the practice so to do under | 


similar circumstances ? As far as he could 


learn, this had never been considered requi- | 


site. Every country must be the guardian 
of its own honour, and judge of the proper 


course which it is its duty to pursue in 
vindication of its own rights. If, however, | 
knowledge of our complaints against Greece 
was all that was required, it was manifest | 


from the despatch of Count Nesselrode, 


that, in 1847, he at least was fully in- | 


formed of our demands upon that country, 


and of our intentions of enforcing them. | 
If, indeed, it was necessary, he might re- 


mind them of an occasion when Austria 


and Russia at least felt it to be their! 
right to act without communication to other | 
Powers, when they united to destroy the | 


very existence of Cracow, which was cre- 
ated under the sanction of all the great 
Powers—parties to the Treaty of Vienna. 
On this much indeed might be said, but he 
would abstain, and would only observe, 
that it precluded those Courts from com- 
plaining that they had not been informed 
on the present occasion. 


Having attempted to establish the justice | 


of our course and right of separate action, 
he would next come to the mode of execu- 
tion; and could not understand the com- 
plaint of our having sent so large a fleet 
to so insignificant country, as if it was un- 
worthy of this country to exhibit a power 
so disproportionate to the object to be ob- 
tained. If it was to be done, it was best 
done effectually. To have sent a single 


breach of promise or failure of considera. 
tion towards her in our renewal of the 
| measures of coercion. 

| When the good offices of France were 
accepted, it must be remembered that if 
there was one point upon which, more 
than another, the greatest pains were 
taken to prevent the possibility of a doubt, 
it was, that the nature of the intervention 
and the extent of the good offices should 
‘be clearly defined—not arbitration—not 
mediation, but simple intervention of good 
offices. From the first moment after these 
limits were laid down, the French Minister 
complained of the narrow limits by which 
his réle was confined; but still no deviation 
| from the original terms was ever admitted 
by Lord Palmerston, and no just cause of 
|complaint could be raised by the French 
Minister; and whatever misunderstanding 
has arisen, has proceeded from a wish to 
consider that more was committed to 
France than really was, or than any one, 
attentively examining the terms in which 
Lord Palmerston expressed himself, would 
think themselves justified in ascribing to 
them. 

With respect to the resumption of mea- 
sures of coercion, it was clear that M. La- 
hitte was not satisfied with the position in 
which that question was left, nor with the 
understanding which existed on the subject 
after the explanations in London; but still 
there was no just ground of complaint 
against the conduct of the British Govern- 
ment, which maintained the position it 
had taken from the first. 

Coercion was to be renewed whenever 
| M. Gros declared that he no longer ex- 
| pected to settle the affair by the instru- 
'mentality of his good offices. If he had 
, to refer home, and to suspend the exercise 

of his mediatorial functions, his mission was 
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at an end; and when he communicated to | peace of Europe had been maintained and 
the French Government and to Mr. Wyse | the honour and interests of England, pre- 
that he had suspended all action, and re-| served inviolate; and he would say this, 
fused even to convey a proposition of Mr. | that whatever danger there might have 
Wyse to the Greek Government, his mis- | been at any period during the last twenty 
sion had terminated by his own act. If it | years of that peace being disturbed, it had 
had not ceased, why should he have re-| never been greater than under the pacific 
fused even to transmit a proposition of Mr. | administration of the noble Earl opposite 
Wyse’s, which admitted that all points on (the Earl of Aberdeen), whose concessions 
which there was a difference of opinion be-| did not prevent our interests being at- 
tween the two negotiators should be re-| tacked and our honour assailed at Tahiti, 
ferred to their Governments at home for | till concessions having reached their ut- 
decision, and only required that a sum of | most limits, the boundaries between peace 
money (180,000 drachmas) should be depo- | and war were all but overstepped, and the 
sited in liquidation of those claims upon | two great Powers of England and of France 
which they were already agreed. It can-|in the most imminent danger of being 
not be permitted that a negotiator should | involved in fierce hostilities. Time, how- 
play fast and loose, and say I have not ‘ever, which places her seal of approbation 
abandoned my réle of mediator; and in| or condemnation on the acts of all men, 
the same breath refuse to perform any | would, he felt confident, do justice to his 
function of a mediator, even of the simple | noble Friend, and would show that, so far 
character of transmitting a proposition for | from having endangered the peace of Eu- 
acceptance or rejection. | rope, he had been its truest friend; that 
He had thus endeavoured to show that | by recommending wise and timely reforma- 
the demands upon Greece were just in | tions in the ancient institutions of Europe, 
their origin—that the continued refusal to| he had done what was best to preserve 
grant redress made it the right and duty | what was really valuable in their existence; 
of England to resort to such measures as | that a policy of concession was not always 
usage and the law of nations prescribed | a policy of peace; and that though on the 
for the purpose of vindicating her honour, | one hand he had never sacrificed the rights 
and seeing justice done to her injured sub- | of even the meanest subject of the Crown 
jects—and that Her Majesty’s Government | of England, he had never attempted to 
had gladly availed itself of the offer of the | require from other Powers more than jus- 
good offices of France to induce the Greek | tice entitled him to demand; and whatever 
Government to yield to their just demands, | might be the judgment of that House, he 
and that only when these failed they had | left the verdict with confidence in the 
been again obliged to have recourse to a| hands of his countrymen. 
renewal of coercive measures, which had The Eart of HARDWICKE explained 
finally obtained the redress that had been | that the fleet under the command of Admi- 
demanded. ral Parker entered the Dardanelles through 
He had limited his observations to af-| stress of weather, and from no other cause. 
fairs with Greece, to which the question Lorp BROUGHAM said, that from 
before the House immediately related; | accidental circumstances he had not had 
but he could not sit down without noticing | an opportunity of reading the voluminous 
the reiterated and unfair attacks which had | blue books which had been quoted from 
been made upon his noble Friend the Sec- | so copiously that evening. But if he had 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs for his | gone through them, it would seem that he 
general conduct and general policy; and| would have been as slightly acquainted 
he did so the more, as by some strange | with their contents as he was at that mo- 
fatality these attacks were invariably made | ment; for no sooner did any one of his 
upon that noble individual behind his back, | friends who had carefully read these pa- 
ina place where he could not be present | pers make a statement founded on them, 
to defend himself. He was accused of|than he was immediately contradicted by 
being quarrelsome and pugnacious, the | noble Lords opposite. Being in this state 
friend of revolutionists and the disturbers | of ignorance he had listened most atten- 
of the peace of Europe; yet, strange to | tively to the very interesting and very im- 
say, though this dangerous firebrand had | portant discussion; and it was from what 
now directed the foreign policy of this| he had heard so ably stated on one side, 
country for more than fifteen years during | and so ably replied to on the other, that 
periods of unexampled difficulties, and|he had to form his judgment. He took 
during two European revolutions, the! but a very short view of this case; but it 
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was the view which he believed was taken 
of it by 99 persons out of every 100 
throughout the country at large. They 
did not care which was right or which was 
wrong, the Greek Government or the Eng- 
lish Government. They did not enter into 
the claims of Mr. Finlay, a most able, 
most learned, and most respectable man; 
or of M. Pacifico, of whom he had never 
heard it predicated that he was most able, 
except in taking care of his own interest, 
or most learned, except in the art of mak- 
ing accounts, or most respectable in any 
point of view whatever. Nobody cared 
about the merits of these claims, or who 
was right or who was wrong. But this 
they said, that, as it was commonly ob- 
served he must be a person fitter for Beth- 
lehem Hospital than any other part of the 
world who would go into the Court of 
Chancery for a sum so little as 1001., how 
much more fitted for Bethlehem would 
they be who would rush into the Court of 
Chancery for a thing not worth one far- 
thing? For the whole of this matter in 
dispute—except as a question of abstract 
right—which was to involve England, Rus- 
sia, France, and the half of Europe in war, 
was absolutely the most insignificant he 


had ever heard of as a cause of quarrel be- 
tween any two nations of which history 


made any mention. He thought that their 
Lordships would do well, in the present 
state of European affairs, would act wisely 
for their own credit, and justly towards 
their own characters and the character of 
their public policy, if they rescued them- 
selves by a vote of that House from being 
supposed to be parties to those negotia- 
tions—to these proceedings rather—for no 
principle was involved which entitled them 
to be designated negotiations. He admit- 
ted that, however trifling the right might 
be, every country was perfectly justified in 
asserting that right. No nation was to be 
required to submit to be wronged; no na- 
tion was to be called upon to submit to be 
insulted. Her rights were to be carefully 
guarded by the powers of the Government, 
even though the infraction of those rights 
might be of comparatively trivial impor- 
tance. But we must be very sure that 
we had right on our side; and we must be 
very careful how we interfered to assert 
and maintain that right. He entirely dis- 
sented from the law of nations as it had 
been laid down by some noble Lords. He 
utterly denied that any nation had a right 
to go to war with any other nation, or to 
resort to the ultimate remedy with any 
other nation, merely to enforce a claim 
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made by any subject, or any subjects, of 
that nation. He denied that even a popu. 
lar tumult, a riot at Naples for instance, in 
which French subjects were injured, gave 
any title whatever to France to demand 
satisfaction from the Government of Naples, 
He denied that mere injury to the property 
or even to the person of an individual re. 
siding voluntarily in a foreign country, gave 
any right to the Government of which the 
injured individual was a subject, to demand 
redress. A claim to compensation never 
could be made against the Government 
of a foreign State for injury to property, 
unless such Government had been a party 
to the injury. It was frightful to think 
to what an extent dissensions might be 
created, and wars might be waged, if 
such a principle were admitted. They 
had been told that a Government had a 
right to interfere if any wrong was done 
to one of its subjects residing in a foreign 
State, the Government of which State had 
not the will or the power to prevent such 
injury. But, if that principle was admit- 
ted, the United States of America would 
be surrounded by wars just as they were 
surrounded by neighbours, for each creditor 
of a repudiating State might claim the aid 
of his own Government. He utterly de- 
nied that an outrage committed by a few 
persons, not connected with the Govern- 
ment, gave the right to claim compensa- 
tion. Then there was another matter— 
the mode and manner of applying for com- 
pensation where compensation was due. 
They might have a very good right to call 
for explanation from a foreign Power—to 
say, ‘‘ We protest against such an act; we 
hold you answerable for it; we call upon 
you to clear and defend your conduct, and 
to give compensation;’’ but it was a very 
different thing to say, ‘‘ We have a right 
to reprisal,”’ for the exercise of that right 
could only be justified when the Govern- 
ment had been an accomplice, and a wilful 
accomplice, in the wrong. He hoped that, 
for the sake of the interests of this coun- 
try, their Lordships would, through the 
medium of their decision to-night, shake 
themselves loose from all responsibility for 
the late conduct of the Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs. He said this with the 
greatest respect for his noble Friend and 
former Colleague (Lord Palmerston). He 
(Lord Brougham) knew that his noble 
Friend had been assailed elsewhere, and 
especially abroad, in a manner utterly in- 
consistent with all justice; and with facts 
within his (Lord Brougham’s) own know- 
ledge respecting the noble Lord’s constant 
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and deliberate opinions, and his strong 
feeling in favour of preserving peace. He 
(Lord Brougham) had heard with indigna- 
tion the assertion made in France again 
and again, that his noble Friend was an 
enemy of the peace between the two coun- 
tries; while he verily believed there was 
no man in England who was more anxious 
to maintain peace and to perpetuate peace 
than the noble Lord. Some seven or eight 
years ago an able and learned person asked 
his (Lord Brougham’s) permission to be 
allowed to dedicate a book to him; but he 
(Lord Brougham), because it appeared 
from the title and the preface that that 
book contained statements of his noble 
Friend’s hostility to France, refused the 
request, unless the author would also 
print his letter, protesting in Lord Pal- 
merston’s behalf. Although he (Lord 
Brougham) disapproved the policy of his 
noble Friend, no one was more ready than 
himself to render ample justice to the 
great ability and integrity of the noble 
Lord. He felt bound to give his vote in 
favour of the Motion. 

On Question, their Lordships divided:— 
Contents: Present 113; Proxies 56; 
Total 169. Non-Contents: Present 77; 
Proxies 55; Total 132: Majority 37. 
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Resolved in the Affirmative. 
House adjourned till To-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 17, 1850. 


Minutes.] Puptic Bits. —1* Home Made 
Spirits in Bond. 
2° Lord Lieutenancy Abolition (Ireland) Admin- 
istration of Criminal Justice Improvement. 
Reported.—General Board of Health, 


ADDRESSES TO NER MAJESTY. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: Sir, there is a 
subject to which the House will perhaps 
allow me to call its attention, although I 
do not at present intend to give any notice 
of Motion with regard to it. It is a sub- 
ject worthy of the attention of this House; 
and if I find that there is a general opin- 
ion in the House in conformity with what 
I have to state, I shall certainly propose 
some alterations in our orders with respect 
to it. I allude to the manner in which ad- 
dresses from this House to the Crown are 
agreed upon. The House is aware that on 
any subject that requires to be legislated 
upon, whether it be a question of finance 
or a subject of general legislation, the 
House has an opportunity of considering 
and deciding upon that subject on more 
than one occasion; so that if any resolution 
of the House with regard to it does not 
appear to have the consent of the majority 
in its favour, the House can afterwards, at 
a subsequent stage of the proposition, re- 
verse its proceedings. Now, with respect 
to addresses to the Crown, the ease, it is 
well known, is entirely different; because 
when an address is moved, and has once 
been carried, it is immediately ordered that 
certain Members of the House shall pre- 
sent that address to Her Majesty. The 
consequence is that the advisers of the 
Crown must either advise the Crown to 
comply immediately with that address, or 
should they advise the Crown not to com- 
ply, it tends certainly to a breach between 
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the House of Commons and the Crown, 
which it is desirable to avoid except on 
very grave occasions. Of course Her Ma- 
jesty’s advisers can advise Her Majesty 
not to comply with the address; but they 
are not very likely to do that. It seems to 
me, therefore, that it would be advisable, 
in order to place addresses to the Crown 
on the same footing as other proceedings 
of this House, that we should pursue the 
course with regard to any such address, 
whenever it is proposed, which we should 
pursue with respect to addresses to the 
Crown in answer to the Queen’s Speech on 
the first day of the Session. In that case, 
when an address is agreed to in this House, 
itis moved that it be referred to a Select 
Committee to make a report on the follow- 
ing day, and that report is then taken into 
consideration. This course, therefore, 
gives the House another opportunity of 
discussing and reconsidering the question. 
As I have said, I will not give a notice of 
Motion on this subject; but I wish hon. 
Gentlemen to consider whether by general 
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related to that appointment, and, conse- 
quently, on that ground he was prepared 
to opposed the second reading of the Bill. 
By way of making his position clear, he 
begged to refer to Schedules «« A,” ‘* B,” 
and ‘‘ C,”’ in which were enumerated Acts 
of Parliament by which the power at pre- 
sent exercised by the Lord Lieutenant, 
with or without the advice of the Privy 
Council, were proposed to be confided to 
other hands. Schedules “A” and “B” 
proposed, the former to transfer the powers 
to the Privy Council of Ireland alone, and 
the latter to transfer certain powers therein 
named to the Privy Council of Ireland. 
The Privy Council of Ireland, like that of 
England, though the chief council for pur- 
poses of State, he regretted to say, was 
never summoned unless on holyday occa- 
sions, its duties having been usurped by 
the Cabinet Council, a body unknown to 
the common law. When he came to Sche- 
dule “*C,”’ he found the powers of no less 
than twenty-seven Acts of Parliament— 
some of them Acts of the Irish Parlia- 





agreement—for I do not expect a contest | ment—proposed to be taken away by that 
on such a point—we may not make some | Schedule, as well as by Clause 11, to which 
alteration in the Orders of this House to | it related; and these powers to be taken 
the effect which I have now stated. from the Privy Council of Ireland, and 


vested in the hands of one Secretary of 
State, whether at present existing, or here- 
after to be appointed by Her Majesty, and 


LORD LIEUTENANCY ABOLITION 
(IRELAND) BILL. er to b 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned De- | Tesident in London. It was further pro- 
bate on Amendment proposed to Question | posed to give this Minister the power of 
[10th June], ‘* That the Bill be now read | destroying whatever remnant of commerce 
a Second Time;” and which Amendment | emained in Ireland, by creating a quaran- 
was to leave out the word “now,” and at | tine, which they already knew, by the re- 


the end of the Question to add the words 
“upon this day six months.” 
Question again proposed, ‘ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 
Debate resumed. 


' ports of their commissioners, to have had 
| a most injurious effect on the commerce of 
| any port where they had been established. 
They never were etfectual for the purpose 
of accomplishing that which they were 


Mr. C. ANSTEY said, that, although | aimed at; but they were singularly effec- 
he approved of the principle of the aboli- | tual for the purpose of destroying —, 
tion of the vain and idle pageantry called | merce. In this country, namely, in Eng- 
the Viceroyalty of Ireland, he was not| land, Scotland, and Wales, a quarantine 
prepared to extend one inch further the | could not be proclaimed unless by an order 
principle of centralisation. He approved | of the Queen In Council; but in Ireland the 
of the first five clauses of the Bill, but he | merchants would be dependent for the con- 
would not support its further progress if | tinuauce of their commerce on the whim 
the noble Lord was determined to abide by | or caprice of the Secretary of the day. 
the machinery which it was the object of | He further found that, in the department 
the concluding clauses to substitute for the | of law and justice, the Bill proposed to 
present system. This Bill was called the | give the Secretary power to alter the time 
Lord Lieutenancy Abolition Bill, and if it and place at which assizes, sessions of the 
stopped there he should say he would have peace, civil-bill sessions, and the like, were 
no objection to it. But the most important | to be held, such as the Lord Lieutenant in 
part of the Bill was kept out of sight—he | Council possessed at present. Whilst, as 
meant the appointment of a fourth Secre- | regarded the constabulary—that standing 
tary of State. He objected to all that | army not voted annually by that House— 
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if report could be believed, it was intended 
to convert thsm into a sort of garde mo- 
bile; and, though originally intended to be 
a purely local foree, they would in future 
be subject to be drafted in sections or bodies 
to any part of the kingdom—a power which 
was heretofore confined to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant by the advice of the Privy Council. 
Again, there was the periodical valuation 
of Ireland, on which valuation taxes and 
rates were assessed. That valuation was 
to take place every fourteen years; and 
the commissioners, valuators, and other 
members composing the machinery that 
carried out the Act, were appointed by 
the Lord Lieutenant, who, in Council, had 
the power to make certain alterations or 
changes, for the purposes of relieving pro- 
perties of certain amount from undue bur- 
dens resulting from taxation. But now it 
was proposed to transfer these powers to 
an almost irresponsible and totally non- 
resident functionary. That did not show 
a disposition to govern Ireland for the 
Irish, which, in his opinion, could never be 
accomplished save by discountenancing 
jobbery, and allowing a local executive. 
Every step taken was in the wrong direc- 
tion; and, unless he received full and tho- 


rough satisfaction on the points which he 
had raised, he was ready to vote against 
the Bill. Ever since the legislative Union 
Ireland had been undergoing a progressive 
decline, and during the whole of that time 


there had been a Lord Lieutenant. The 
present Viceroyalty was a most contempt- 
ible one, its powers being more cireum- 
scribed than those of the municipalities. 
They would do well to abolish it. But for 
what purpose? For the purpose of re- 
placing it by a reality—by something hav- 
ing a useful operation, and accessible to 
the whole population of Ireland. The 
Executive Government of Ireland ought to 
be strictly local, and it was because it was 
not so that the legislation of that country 
was all vicious. All the present evils had 
grown up under a system of centralisation, 
and yet it was now proposed to make that 
system still more absolute. Unless he re- 
ceived most satisfactory assurance that the 
Minister to be armed with the new powers 
would be bound to reside in Ireland, ex- 
cept when attending to his duties in Par- 
liament, he should oppose the further pro- 
gress of the Bill. 

Sm R. PEEL: Sir, considering that 
this Bill is brought forward by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and that the undoubt- 
ed object of it is to promote the good go- 
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vernment of Ireland, it is entitled on these 
accounts to at least the most respectful 
consideration of this House. I consider 
the main question to be, wili the arrange. 
ment proposed by the Bill conduce to the 
good and satisfactory government of Ire. 
land? All other considerations are, I ap- 
prehend, subordinate to that. The with. 
drawal of the Lord Lieutenant from Ire. 
land may or may not affect some local and 
partial interests, but still, if the result of 
the measure shall be to promote the end of 
good government in Ireland, all other con- 
siderations of partial and local injury are 
in my opinion to be regarded as subordinate, 
I wish I could see with the same confidence 
with which some Gentlemen see the un- 
equivocal advantages of this Bill; but I 
own that, while upon the whole I am per- 
fectly willing to consent that the experi- 
ment should be made, I am bound, in giy- 
ing that consent, to say that I do so with 
much hesitation and doubt as to the advan- 
tages which, in the estimation of many 
Gentlemen, are likely to result from it. Of 
this I am confident, that if you are to have 
local authorities who, without the respon- 
sibility of the Lord Lieutenant, will assume 
the executive functions of Government, Ire- 
land will derive no advantage whatever 
from the measure. I am quite aware of 
the difficulties which men, even of high 
character and great acquirements, have in 
administering the government of Ireland; 
but these difficulties are not, I apprehend, 
so much felt on account either of their 
personal qualities or on account of the 
constitution of the office of Lord Lieuten- 
ant itself, as on account of difficulties in- 
herent in the state of society in Ireland; 
which difficulties will, to a very consider- 
able extent, continue to operate, even if 
this office is removed. I feel that there 
are some difficulties inherent in the con- 
stitution as regards this matter. When 
there was a local Parliament in Ireland, 
the relation of the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant was a national and con- 
stitutional relation. The Chief Secretary 
was then in immediate connexion with the 
Lord Lieutenant. He stood in a subor- 
dinate capacity; all he did emanated from 
the authority of the Lord Lieutenant, and 
his relation to him corresponded in all ma- 
terial respects to the relation in which a 
Minister of State ordinarily stands with 
reference to the Crown. When you abo- 
lished the local legislature, and transfer- 
red the Secretary’s Parliamentary functions 
to this side of the water, you altered ma- 
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terially the relations between the two par- 
ties. You put the office of Secretary aside 
from that of the Lord Lieutenant; you 
made him a Minister responsible for the 
administration of justice in Ireland—a 
Minister necessarily possessing great power, 
and exercising that power sometimes with- 
out communication with his chief, however 
desirous he might be of doing so. You 
thus placed him in a position in which it was 
very difficult for any man with the very best 
intentions to carry on the public business 
without the risk of occasional embarrass- 
ment. I speak from experience as to the 
difficulties that have resulted from the posi- 
tion in which the Chief Secretary stands 
with regard to the Lord Lieutenant. At 
the same time, what may be the effect of 
removing from Dublin the authority of a 
nobleman of such high acquirements as the 
nobleman now administering the functions 
of Lord Lieutenant in Ireland, and what 
encouragement it may give to the revival 
of local agitation and to the struggles of 
party, I cannot pretend to predict; but I 
certainly do not view without apprehension 
the risk that if you are to have a local 
Commander-in-chief, a local Lord Chan- 
cellor, a separate bar, and altogether a 
separate administration of justice, the re- 
moval of an authority like that of the Lord 
Lieutenant — acting independently, ani- 
mated by a sincere desire to promote the 
welfare of the people, free from all local 
prejudices, and from all personal partiali- 
tiese—may be attended with an injurious 
effect. You have attempted to counteract 
and to remedy the difficulty that arises 
from this peculiar relation to the Lord 
Lieutenant by giving to the Secretary for 
Ireland necessary additional powers. You 
have occasionally found it necessary, or 
considered it necessary, to give to the 
Chief Secretary the authority of a Cabinet 
Minister. That I conceive to be a most 
clumsy device for remedying a difficulty in- 
herent in the constitution. It is a device 
not only disturbing the relations of a chief 
tohis subordinate, but one positively in- 
verting those relations. When you give to 
the Chief Secretary all the authority of a 
Cabinet Minister, and leave the Lord Lieu- 
tenant without that authority, you encour- 
age the Chief Secretary still more to as- 
sume for himself the exercise of indepen- 
dent powers. On that ground alone, then, 
from the difficulties that are experienced in 
maintaining the relations between these 
two authorities—there being at the same 
time grave objections to the remedy occa- 
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sionally employed, that of conferring the 
dignity of a Cabinet Minister on the Sec- 
retary—it is, in short, from a reference to 
the difficulties inherent in the constitution, 
and the employment of that occasional re- 
medy, that I am inclined favourably to 
receive the proposal for an alteration in 
these arrangements. I am bound, also, to 
admit that the increased facilities of com- 
munication between the two countries gives 
increased means of conducting the Govern- 
ment of Ireland without the intervention of a 
Lord Lieutenant; and probably no period 
could be better selected than the present 
for making that experiment. But, then, [ 
must say that that which will best recon- 
cile me to the working of the experiment 
will be that you have unity of system in 
the form of government which you are to 
substitute. 1 did express strong doubts— 
not in 1846, as the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Portarlington stated the other 
night—but in 1844—I then stated the 
apprehensions which I felt as to the re- 
sult of the appointment of a fourth Seere- 
tary of State for the administration of 
Irish affairs ; and I am bound to say that 
those apprehensions have continued till 
now. The advantages compensating for 
other risks and inconveniences are, in my 
opinion, a system of unity—a system of 
unity of legislation, so far as legislation 
can be uniform respecting two countries 
like England and Ireland, and unity in the 
way of appointing one man to administer 
the whole affairs of the Secretary of State. 
If you have two Secretaries of State for 
exercising the same, or nearly the same, 
duties, the question must arise, whether 
you are not forfeiting a great part of the 
advantage you hope to obtain from the 
extinction of the high office of Lord Lieu- 
tenant. You are, in fact, by this proposal, 
receding from the principle on which you 
acted in 1816. In that year you found 
the advantage of consolidating the two 
Exchequers, and you resoived that the 
financial arrangements of the two countries 
would be better carried on by abolishing 
entirely the office of Irish Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and vesting the whole 
functions of the office in the English Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer. Every argu- 
ment that could apply to that case will be 
equally applicable to the administration of 
justice and the exercise of the executive 
functions. If you are to have two Seere- 
taries of State, I earnestly entreat you to 
consider the nature of such an arrange- 
ment as this—to put Wales and Scotland 


2Z 
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under one of them, and England and Ire-| man, possessed of the same responsibility 
land under the other. [Laughter.] You|as myself, and wishing to have the same 
laugh at the idea of such an arrangement, | assistance. Now, with respect to unity of 
but there is no reason why you should | legislation. We all know that it is of the 
laugh at a proposal of that kind any | utmost advantage that our Irish legislation 
more than at a proposal for giving one | should, as nearly as possible, conform in 
Secretary to Ireland, and another Secre- | principle and in details with our legislation 
tary for the rest of the kingdom. There|for England. It is easy to say that ; but 
might be good reason for separating Scot- | when we come to the practical application 
land from England in this respect, for | of the principle, how many difficulties do 
there a separate system of law and admin-| we not find in the way? Must the one 
istration exists ; but I really do think that | Secretary, before he proceeds to legislate, 
it would be a better arrangement to have | hold frequent communications with his 
Wales and Scotland under one Secretary, | brother Secretary on those points that are 
and England and Ireland under another, | to form the groundwork of proceeding for 
than to make the distinction you propose | that part of the kingdom under his juris. 
by this Bill. If you are to have an officer | diction? If, on the other hand, there is 
residing in England, and occasionally per- | to be no such communication—if one is to 
haps in Ireland, with all the authority of | legislate for Ireland, and the other for the 
the Lord Lieutenant, then I must say I | rest of the empire, without communication, 
foresee more chances of differences of opin- | then you undergo the risk of causing such 
ion with regard to the administration of , material differences as must disturb the 
affairs in Ireland than at present exist. | harmony of the whole. I assume there 
If the times be tranquil, and no danger of | will be communication between the Secre- 
popular commotion arise, then the Irish | taries; and I only say, that however 
Secretary of State may very easily admin- | pressing the amount of business might be, 
ister the affairs of the Government so far | I would rather be responsible for the whole 


as the employment of the soldiery in con- 
nexion with the civil power is concerned ; 
but suppose there may be serious troubles 
in Scotland, and disturbances also in Eng- 
land and Wales, and at the same time 


popular outbreaks in Ireland, will it not be | 
of the highest advantage to have one civil | 


officer who has to communicate with the 
Commander of the Forces in order effec- 
tually to suppress the outrages that have 
arisen—to have one man ready to deal 
with the exigencies of every part of the 
empire, than to have two men both respon- 
sible for the maintenance of the public 


peace, and holding, it may be, different | 


and conflicting views on a matter of such 
importance as the restoration of the public 
peace through the application of military 
force? But when you say the Secretary 
of State is overwhelmed with public busi- 
ness, and that it is necessary to appoint 
an additional Secretary, my experience 
rather tends to show that the conflict of 
power and of co-equal authority adds to 


the difficulty of disposing of public busi- | 


ness. If I am to take no step, to direct 
no regiment to be sent to Wales without 
communicating with my brother Secretary. 
who is pressing also at the same time for 
that same regiment to be sent elsewhere. 
you give me no relief in the execution of 
my functions ; because before I give my 
order 1 must have the assent of another 


“of the legislation of the country than for 


,all the unsatisfactory details which would 
‘be inevitable under such a system. With 
|respect to the administration of criminal 
justice in Ireland, if there be a separate 
Secretary of State for that country, what 
will be the consequence? There will be 
communications carried on by the Judges 
and by the Attorney General and Solicitor 
General with the Secretary of State, and 
thus you will be keeping up a distinction 
in the Irish administration of justice which 
it is your object to avoid. Whereas, if 
there were but one Secretary of State for 
the united empire, who should be respon- 
| sible for the advice given to the Crown in 
‘respect to the exercise of the prerogative 
'of mercy for all parts of the united king- 
dom, my opinion is, that the burden it 
‘would cast on the shoulders of that one 
Secretary would not be more onerous than 
it is at present, while the satisfaction it 
would give would be much greater, from 
the conviction which the people of Ireland 
would feel that the same principle in the 
administration of the law, and in the exer- 
cise of the prerogative of merey, was ap- 
plied to all parts of the kingdom. I do 
not wish to deny the fact as to the extent 
of the business which presses upon the 
Ministers ; and there is no effort I 
would not make to relieve the Seere- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
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from many of the functions which he now 
performs, in order to make him responsi- 
ble for the administration of the criminal 
law both in England and in Ireland. For 
instance, if it be true that the superintend- 
ing the administration of the criminal law 
he too heavy a duty for the Secretary of 
State to perform, why not, if you are go- 
ing to alter the constitution of the office 
of Lord Chancellor, by appointing two 
Judges to discharge the duties which the 
Lord Chancellor now performs—why not 
transfer the administration of the details 
of criminal justice to those new officers, in 
order that the Secretary of State might 
be able to apply his undivided attention to 
legislation for the united empire, and to 
the duties of the Executive Government ? 
Depend upon it, if you make the change 
proposed by this Bill, what you will want 
in Ireland will be the moral influence of a 
man of the highest authority. 1 consider 


that authority will be much higher if it be 
exercised by the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, possessed of all 
the authority which the Crown can confer 
upon him for the administration of the 
whole connected affairs of the united em- 
pire. That authority will be much greater 


than if you constitute a distinct Secretary 
of State for administering those separate 
functions in one part only of the united 
kingdom. But I do not at present under- 
stand how it is proposed that the Secre- 
tary of State is to discharge his duties. 
Is he to be resident in Ireland during that 
period of the year when his Parliamentary 
duties may not require his presence in 
England? and, if he be resident in Ire- 
land, will he have full power, which a See- 
retary of State ought to have in times of 
emergency, of acting, not only with formal 
authority, but with a known, patent, and 
unquestioned authority, which free access 
to the Sovereign necessarily confers? Will 
he be enabled to suggest the Queen’s com- 
mand as the ground for those acts of au- 
thority he may at any time exercise ? But, 
if he be resident in Ireland, I don’t see 
why the objection which has been made to 
the applications that are frequently for- 
warded by the magistrates of Ireland to 
the Lord Lieutenant for advice in the exe- 
cution of their magisterial duties, should 
not be equally applicable to the case of the 
Secretary of State, to whom, no doubt, 
the magistrate would be as ready to apply 
for advice as to the Lord Lieutenant. If, 
owever, the new Secretary of State is to 
reside in this country, then I do not see 
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why you should not make the experiment 
you are now about to make, by calling 
upon the present Secretary of State for 
the Home Department to perform these 
united functions. I recollect, during the 
late war, that all the functions, and the 
whole of the administration of colonial and 
foreign affairs, were performed by one Sec- 
retary of State. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who now holds the office of See- 
retary for the Home Department would 
only say ‘‘I will undertake to perform the 
Irish as well as the English affairs, only 
give me a proper number of subordinates,’”’ 
my opinion is he would find it perfectly 
practicable to accomplish the object de- 
sired. If he would take upon himself the 
sole control over the administration of 
criminal justice, and over the legislation 
of that branch of the Government, he 
may depend upon it he would not have a 
greater demand upon his time than he 
would have if he were united with an Irish 
colleague who would be constantly telling 
him, what all Irish Members were ever 
telling us, that Englishmen knew nothing 
about Ireland; that no Englishman is at 
all fit to govern that country. It is true 
when Irishmen came over here they heard 
Englishman talk of certain principles of 
justice and of equity, and so forth; but still 
no Englishman could understand the mys- 
tery of Irish society. This Irish Seere- 
tary would no doubt be followed by many 
of his Irish friends in this House; and the 
right hon, Gentleman would soon find the 
Irish Secretary, co-ordinate and co-equal 
with himself, a very disagreeable colleague, 
and one not likely to relieve him from the 
burden of any portion of that business, the 
discharge of which was the cause of great 
anxiety and uneasiness of mind to him on 
whom the responsibility of that department 
of the Executive Government devolved. I 
therefore most honestly and earnestly ad- 
vise the right hon. Gentleman to take the 
administration of those functions upon 
himself, even though he should have an- 
other 10th of April to contend with. For 
it is of importance that the same mind 
which has to guard against any dangers 
that may threaten this metropolis, should 
be equally called upon to take into con- 
sideration whether similar arrangements 
would be necessary in the event of the 
city of Dublin, or any other part of the 
United Kingdom, being in danger of having 
its peace disturbed. A command of time, 
and less of change, a unity of system, and 
a prospect of inspiring confidence, besides 


222 
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the facilities for conducting a joint admin- 
istration of affairs, are in my opinion ad- 
vantages infinitely more likely to be en- 
joyed if the functions of this department 
are exercised by one Secretary of State, 
than if the duties should be performed by 
two. I wish to destroy the impression 
which appears always to rest in the minds 
of Irish Gentlemen, that it is necessary 
for them constantly to refer to Govern- 
ment for advice. I wish them also to see 
that the proposal for transferring a portion 
of the authority now held by the Lord 
Lieutenant to the municipal corporations, 
would not at all solve the difficulty. It 
may be quite right, for aught I know, to 
transfer some of those powers to the cor- 
porations; and considering that the suc- 
cessful result of the exercise of the muni- 
cipal authority in the city of Dublin has 
been so great, it may be the opinion of 
hon. Gentlemen that by increasing their 
powers, we should be increasing the be- 
nefits arising from their exercise. Still 
I do not apprehend that any increased 
powers given to the municipalities of 
Ireland would solve the difficulty created 
by taking away the government of the 
Lord Lieutenant. Let the corporations 


have additional powers, if it be neces- 


sary, but that is a separate question 
altogether; and let it therefore stand up- 
on its own independent merits. Giving 
increased authority to the municipalities 
will not assist either one Secretary or two 
Secretaries in determining the principles 
of legislation, or aid them in conducting 
the ordinary affairs of Government. I do 
not, however, view with complete freedom 
from uneasiness and anxiety the change 
you are contemplating. I will not stop to 
consider some questions which have been 
suggested in the course of the debate; but 
this I will say, that if you think the city of 
Dublin is likely to be injuriously affected 
by the loss of the Lord Lieutenant, I am 


of opinion that we shall be bound to con- | 


sider, equitably and liberally, the claim 
which Dublin may have for compensation. 
I do not mean a claim in the shape of a 
grant, but a general claim; without pre- 
tending precisely to say what pecuniary 
compensation it should be. I do not en- 
tirely agree with the noble Lord in the 
opinion that all the sums which have hi- 
therto been spent in Dublin would hence- 
forth return to the different localities and 
be expended there. I am rather afraid 
that a single Court with increased splen- 
dour—for the splendour of the British 
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Court, splendid as it now is, would undoubt. 
edly be increased, and would be adorned 
by Irish gentlemen and Irish ladies—would 
have a tendency to increase absenteeism; 
and that it would not be to the counties of 
Treland that the benefit would accrue, but 
rather to England, by a concentration of 
society in this country. However, I am 
prepared to incur that risk; but that which 
I shall ask as a compensation for the risk 
I am willing to incur is that we shall so 
make our arrangements for the legislation 
and government of Ireland as shall insure 
as much uniformity and as much unity as 
itis possible for legislation to effect. 

Mr. E. B. ROCHE said, that upon the 
first occasion when the noble Lord the 
First Lord of the Treasury introduced this 
measure, he thought it worth his while, in 
order to get rid of the main objection to 
the Bill, to state authoritatively, on the 
part of the Government, that there was no 
intention, either now or hereafter, to remove 
the courts of law from Ireland. He had no 
doubt that that was a genuine pledge on 
the part of the noble Lord, and he was sure 
that it would be kept; but he would ask, 
had they any reason to be so certain that 
those who in the natural course of events 
may succeed the noble Lord would not be 
prepared to sweep away the courts of law 
in Dublin, and transfer the legal adjudiea- 
tion to London, for the purpose of cen- 
tralisation? He thought that the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Tamworth showed them that at any 
rate there was one man in this country who 
would be prepared, when in power, not 
only to give them what he was pleased to 
call identity of law, but to sweep away 
every remnant of local power in Ireland, 
and to destroy all her national institutions. 
The right hon. Baronet would allow him to 
state that in the minds of the people of 
Ireland there was a great difference be- 
tween equality of justice and identity of 
laws. The circumstances of that coun- 
try were different from those of England, 
the people and their feelings were differ- 
ent, and a law which may be good in 
England may be exceedingly bad in Ire- 
land. Therefore he insisted that when 
the right hon. Gentleman held out as an 
inducement to them to support this Bill, 
that the result of it would be that by cen- 
tering everything in this country they 
would have an uniformity of government 
and an identity of law, they would by 
adopting such a course be inflicting a great 
injury instead of conferring a benefit on 
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the people of Ireland. He confessed that 
he was surprised to hear the speech of the 
right hon. Baronet. He listened to every- 
thing that came from him with great de- 
ference and the utmost attention, and he 
was aware that everything which he said 
was listened to with the same deference 
and attention by the people of Ireland ; 
and he (Mr. Roche) must declare that if 
ever there was a speech calculated to re- 
vive the ery of a repeal of the Union, it 
was that great centralisation speech which 
they had just heard from the right hon. 
Gentleman. Would the right hon. Gen- 
tleman let it go to the bar of Ireland— 
that body which had on all occasions been 
a credit to that country, and the only 
stronghold of nationality—that he thought 


that this Bill did not go far enough in| 
point of fact, as it still maintained in Ire- | 
land a separate bar and a separate Lord | 
That was the only conclu- | 


Chancellor. 


sion that he (Mr. Roche) could draw from | 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech, and 
he thought that it was one which went as 
determinedly against the Bill as any speech 
could possibly do. The right hon. Baronet 
said that this Bill was an experiment, and 
stated that Irishmen always fancied that 


they monopolised all knowledge of Ireland. 
He (Mr. Roche) felt that if this Bill was an 
experiment, it was a most dangerous one. 
He would pass over the sneer with which 
the right hon. Gentleman had allnded to 
their corporate bodies in Ireland, and the 
extreme and punctilious diligence with which 
he picked out some of the transactions of the 
corporation of Dublin. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman then said that it was not now a mat- 
ter of consideration whether they were to 
have local authority or not; that the ques- 
tion was whether they would have an uni- 
formity of government, or have separate 
Secretaries of State for England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland. He (Mr. Roche) 
was not there, though opposing the Bill, 
to vindicate the present state of the go- 
vernment of Ireland, nor was he there to 
accuse the Government of trying to ruin 
and destroy Dublin by introducing this 
Bill. He was not there to vindicate the 
conduct of the Lord Lieutenant in Ireland; 
but he was there to warn the House against 
making a change for the worse, by taking 


away all administrative power at a time | 
when everything in Ireland was in a state | 
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part and on that of the Earl of Clarendon. 
He must say that, considering the length 
of incubation, the effect was as miserable 
and unfledged as anything that could be. 
The first thing that the noble Lord told 
them was, that the Irish were not suffi- 
ciently self-dependent; and now he was 
going to make them more dependent on 
the English than ever they were. The 
hon. Member for the city of Cork argued 
in favour of the Bill, that they were too 
dependent on the Irish Government; and 
his cure is, that they should be made de- 
pendent on the English Government. The 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
and the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Tamworth, seemed to have strange no- 
tions of the uses of government, when 
they thought that the Government was to 
be carried on by a centralised police force. 
They took a railway view of the question, 
and looked on it as a matter of time and 
space. Ifthe noble Lord was in America, 
nobody could do more than he in the way 


| of annexation ; let them but give him a 


railway, an iron bridge, and a steamboat, 
and he would do anything in that way. 
Now, he would caution the noble Lord 
against losing the confidence of the middle 
classes in Ireland, by removing the local 
Government. If the middle classes in 
Ireland are never to look the Government 
in the face, how long will it retain their 


| confidence ? and, if it loses their confi- 


dence, how long will you retain the coun- 
try? His hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Middlesex made a very bril- 
liant speech, advocating this Bill, and 
adduced as an argument in favour of the 
abolition of the Lord Lieutenancy that the 
great majority of those who had filled that 
office had been either knaves or fools. But 
what did the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
propose? THis case was, that they should 
change the Lord Lieutenant into a Secre- 
tary of State; and he supposed that he 
would wish that the Under Secretary of 
State should be chosen from the ex-aide- 
de-camps. If the Lord Lieutenants were 
fools, there was no doubt that they would 
have made worse Secretaries of State. 
Such men would be much more mischievous 
as Secretaries of State than as Lord Lieu- 
tenants. This Bill did nothing at all to 
improve the sourees from which good go- 
vernment should spring. They did not 


of destruction, and when every interest | alter the principles of government by it; 


there was in a state of collapse. 


nobie Lord had told them that the Bill was | 


the result of long consideration on his own 


The | they merely made a change in the mode of 


carrying them out. He would now allude 
to the reasons which had been given by 








the hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
for supporting the Bill. That Gentleman 
came down to the House with a prepared 
philippie against Ireland, which he had 
ready for delivery on the first convenient 
Irish debate. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman said that the Bill was a good one, 
because it would make the poor-law more 
representative in the House of Commons. 
From that statement it appeared that that 
Gentleman did not read the provisions of 
the Bill. The effect of the Bill would be 
quite contrary to that; it would completely 
destroy the representation of the poor-law 
board of Commissioners in the House of 
Commons. It would take those who at 
present represent the poor-law, out of the 
commission. It was strange that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, who was so much 
in the habit of charging Irish Gentlemen 
with ignorance of their own affairs, should 
now give his support to a Bill which he 
evidently did not understand, or had not 
taken the trouble to read. If this Bill was 
passed, no question relating to the poor- 
Jaw could be answered in that House. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman raised another 
question; he asked them to point out to him 
one single case in which English legislation 
on Irish matters in that House had not been 
the acme of perfection. He added, that 
since Parliament was reformed, they never 
made but one mistake: but the hon. and 
learned Gentleman did not point it out. 
He (Mr. Roche) would, however, give him 
a few instances of bad legislation with re- 
gard to Ireland. In 1838 the House, in 
its wisdom, passed a poor-law for Ireland; 
at that time it was the expressed intention 
of the Government to provide for the then 
existing pauperism, and to diminish it for 
the future. What, however, was the con- 
sequence? In the year 1838 there were 
80,000 paupers in Ireland, according to 
the statement of Mr. Nicholls; and in 1848 
the number of paupers amounted to nearly 
a million, and your law of 1838 was swept 
away by the flood of increasing paupers. 
Now he would give them another instance. 
In the year 1847 they picked out their best 
man, and sent him to pacify, subdue, and 
govern Ireland, and they strengthened his 
hands by two most unconstitutional Coer- 
cion Bills. In 1848 Ireland was in mili- 


tary occupation, the constitution was sus- 
pended, and rebels were in the field. 
There was another case of English wisdom. 
In 1849 they passed an Act to disencum- 
ber the land of Ireland, and in 1850 that 
Act began to work to the utter ruin of both 
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ereditor and debtor. And they were now 
passing a Bill to render encumbrance per- 
petual in that country,'and to give legis. 
lative and Parliamentary sanction to the 
debtor. This was an answer to those who 
said that Englishmen could govern Ireland 
better than, or as well, as Irishmen. [Sir 
R. Peet: All that occurred under the Lord 
Lieutenancy.] The right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth says, that all 
this occurred while a Lord Lieutenant was 
in existence. He would, then, ask why it 
was that the Lord Lieutenant was conti- 
nued up to the present time, if to him were 
to be attributed all the misfortunes that 
occurred in Ireland? Why was it that 
they did not make this discovery until the 
year 1850? He did not care much about 
their taking away the Lord Lieutenant; 
but he thought that they should not take 
with him all the useful administrative 
functions that at present existed in Ireland, 
If they took away the Lord Lieutenant, 
they should give increased power to the 
corporations; they should make them free, 
as they were in England. They should 
give them free grand juries, and county 
corporate bodies, who should properly re- 
present the people, and control the local 
taxation. If, however, they once let the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth get into power, they would lose not 
only their mock court, but along with it 
would go the Lord Chancellor and the 
Irish bar, and everything which Irishmen 
ought to hold dear to them. He (Mr. 
Roche) protested against such a proceed- 
ing; and he would say that if this Bill did 
no other mischief, it would do this—it 
would afford an excuse to those who were 
desirous of crushing all national feeling in 
Ireland to hound on the English to crush 
all their national institutions. He knew 
that he and those who held the same views 
as he did would be defeated that night; 
but he warned the Government that they 
would not be able to carry out the mea- 
sure; for although the Irish Members were 
few in that House, yet as long as they 
possessed the confidence of the people of 
Ireland, they were strong outside the 
House. If the Bill passed, the ery of na- 
tional redemption would go forth to excite 
a people who were both patriotic and sen- 
sitive. Seeing from the indications which 
came from both sides of the House, that 
the Bill was not a mere attempt to alter 
the staff and remove the Lord Lieutenant, 
but to crush all national feelings and all 
independent exertions in Ireland, he would 
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give the Bill the fullest and strongest op- 
position in his power; and he hoped that 
in case it should pass this House, the Irish 
people would have occasion to thank their 
stars that they have a House of Lords. 

Sir R. PEEL explained. The hon. 
Gentleman was mistaken if he supposed 
that he had any desire to interfere with 
the bar of Ireland, or the separate exist- 
ence of the Attorney General and Solicitor 
General, or of a judicial bench. In his 
opinion, those matters left the question 
entirely untouched, whether they had two 
Secretaries of State or one. 

Mr. NAPIER having, after consider- 
able deliberation, come to a conclusion dif- 
ferent from that to which his mind was in 
the first instance inclined, felt it his duty 
to give his reasons why he had done so, 
and why he considered he ought to oppose 
the second reading of this Bill. The noble 
Lord, in introducing the Bill, said it was a 
subject of the greatest importance to unite 
the administration of Ireland with that of 
the rest of the empire, and expressed his 
desire to equalise the laws of both countries, 
and to prevent those evils which directly 
obstructed the welfare of Ireland, and ulti- 
mately affected the interests of England. 
That statement caught his (Mr. Napier’s) 
attention with many who acknowledged 
the abuses that existed, and could see no 
prospect of any likely remedy but some 
such change in the administrative govern- 
ment of Ireland. He entirely concurred 
in the view of the noble Lor2, that the 
union in law should be followed up by a 
union of administration, and if the Bill 
effected or accelerated that result, he (Mr. 
Napier) would support it ; but believing it 
would have no such effect, but would, on 
the contrary, aggravate existing evils, he 
felt bound to give it his strenuous opposi- 
tion. The Bill, so far from providing one 
administration, perpetuated two distinct 
administrations; it substantially fused into 
one the offices of Lord Lieutenant and 
Chief Secretary, and transferred the head 
of the Executive Government from Dublin 
to London, leaving the rest of the Govern- 
ment to work its way in Ireland. The 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth had stated with great clearness the 
grounds on which, with all deference, he 
(Mr. Napier) thought a very different con- 
clusion from that at which the right hon. 
Baronet had arrived might have been 
based ;_ but, setting aside any objections 
to the creation of the new Secretary- 
ship, it would be important for the con- 


{Juve 17} 
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sideration of the Bill before them to see 
how far, supposing the new office carried 
out, it possessed advantages over the office 
of Lord Lieutenant. The noble Lord at 
the head of the Government, after stating 
at great length the evils of the several 
administrations to which Ireland had been 
subject for centuries, assumed that those 
evils were essentially inherent in the office 
of Viceroy, and could not be removed or 
remedied without getting rid of the office. 
He, for one, would say that if these evils 
could not be remedied but by the abolition 
of the Viceroyalty, that the office ought to 
be abolished; but when the noble Lord 
came to put forward his case for the pro- 
posed change, he did not seem to think it 
possible for a moment that any abuse 
whatever could arise under his new sys- 
tem. The noble Lord had described the 
Lord Lieutenancy as a sink of corruption, 
jobbing, and intrigue; but he should re- 
member that there were two parties to such 
jebbing and corruption. His new Chief 
Secretary was not only to have the gift of 
clairvoyance, and to see everything going 
on in Ireland, but to be incorruptible and 
beyond political pressure in all time to come. 
He certainly would be in direct communica- 
tion with the Government, and immediately 
under the control of Parliament; but when 
the noble Lord compared this new officer 
with past Lord Lieutenants, it should not 
be forgotten that he compared realities 
with what did not yet exist. They had 
had heard much talk of identifying Ireland 
with England; but he would tell the House 
in one word, that it could not be done. 
Attract the sympathies, conciliate the feel- 
ings, and gain the affections of her people 
they might; but they never could remove 
those national peculiarities, or destroy the 
distinguishing lineaments which had been 
stereotyped by the hand of God. He hoped 
the day would come when such distinctions 
as the laws could remove would be seen no 
more, and that the genial influence of the 
British constitution might be brought fully 
to bear upon Ireland; but they must per- 
mit the people to cherish their peculiari- 
ties; and, in the wisdom of Bacon, if they 
wished to conquer nature, it must be by 
obedience. They had also heard some 
hints thrown out as to the propriety of 
uniting the bar of Ireland to that of 
England ; and, sorry as he should be for 
any such measure, if the fusion of the 
two bars was necessary for the happiness 
of Ireland, he would say, Perish the bar 
of Ireland, and let her people be happy, 
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That the noble Lord did not propose to 
do. He left in Ireland a separate bar, 
the Jaw courts, a Privy Council, a Com- 
mander-in-chief, and a Royal residence, 
and thus permitted a great amount of se- 
parate administration. Was it carrying 
out the principle of the Union to have 
an office open to political influence in Eng- 
land, and to political pressure from Ireland, 
with nothing but secondhand experience, 
and under the screw of what was termed 
State policy? Would the principle be bet- 
ter carried out by such an officer than by 
an able and impartial nobleman residing in 
Ireland, with all the advantages of im- 
mediate access to the best sources of local 
information? It would be much more con- 
venient, in the event of a necessity arising 
for those occasional consultations with the 
Cabinet which had been referred to, for 
the Viceroy representing the Crown to come 
over from Dublin, and to bring with him 
the results of his personal observation and 
experience. There was one strange fallacy 
pervading the whole of the noble Lord’s ar- 
guments, founded on the increased facilities 
of communication between the two coun- 
tries, which was, that whilst he spoke of 
twelve hours’ distance between Dublin and 


London, he forgot that it was avery different 
matter if you come to look to a case arising 
in Kerry or Mayo, which had to be settled in 
London after references to the authorities 
in Dublin. . But the certainty of informa- 
tion, the truth in public matters, was a 


result of some importance. Still, and he 
was sure the noble Lord’s experience would 
bear him out in saying, there was nothing 
more difficult than to get at the facts of 
any controverted transaction in Ireland. 
Which would—the old or the new system 
—work the best in that point? A Lord 
Lieutenant residing in Dublin, would have 
every channel of information open and ac- 
cessible on the spot—the judges, the as- 
sistant barristers, and the gentlemen of the 
country. Admitting all the difficulties in 
his way, such a person must be more likely 
to get accurate information on the spot 
than a person living in London, far re- 
moved from the scene of the particular oc- 
currence; and the staff of lower officials who 
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to remain in Dublin or London; and wags 
it not more important for the individual 
charged with the government of Ireland to 
hold daily communications with them, than 
casually with the Cabinet Ministers, to 
whom he could go whenever he pleased ? 
Suppose such a state of things occurred 
again in Dublin as they had seen in 1848 
—the Lord Lieutenant gone—the Chief 
Secretary in London—a sudden emergency 
arises—who was to act ? Who was to com- 
mand the Commander-in-chief? Was it 
the Lord Mayor; or, if there were two 
claimants to that honour, as recently, was 
it the Lord Mayor de jure, or the Lord 
Mayor de facto? He trusted such a time 
would never come; but they were bound to 
guard against it, and a steady and firm 
Executive, with all its resources on the 
spot, strong in confidence and moral secu- 
rity, would be invaluable in such an hour 
of danger. English Members went much 
astray when they talked of at once as- 
similating the social systems of England 
and Ireland. The latter was in many 
places without a resident gentry—without 
any class to fill up the gradations be- 
tween rich and poor—with much poverty, 
dissatisfaction, and discontent. It would 
be wise to consider whether a magistrate 
or a stipendiary officer placed in such a 
state of things, without encouragement and 
support from the residents, was in a like 
position as if he was in a peaceable Eng- 
lish county? Plainly not—and therefore 
the custom had been to assist magistrates 
and others placed in such difficult cir- 
cumstances by legal interpretation, and 
by advice on points of policy, which were 
referred to the Lord Lieutenant, and 
which he considered in conjunction with 
the law authorities and the head of the 
constabulary. The noble Lord asserted 
that the office was calculated to increase 
party spirit. They heard a great deal 
about party spirit in Ireland, just as if they 
had none of it themselves; but for his 
part he considered it the price that must 
be paid for a free constitution, and the 
result of those energetic differences of 
opinion it engendered. It was not party 
spirit, but the dishonest working of party 


would be left behind would searecly be able | spirit, he objected to, and which he 
to aid him from their inferior and more cor- | wished to see put down; and it would be 
ruptible sources of information. The daily | far more easy to suppress it by an honest 
conference with the legal functionaries in | policy than by any change of the agent 


Dublin on matters familiar in Irish Go- 
vernment, would also be cut off by this 
Bill. Were the Attorney and Solicitor 
Geueral and the head of the constabulary 


| 


| 


who carried our policy into effect. Party 
spirit could be as easily influenced by 
Chief Sceretary in London as by a Lord 
Lieutenant in Dublin; and although they 
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had heard great use made of the phrase, 
“the backstairs’ intrigue of Dublin Cas- 
tle,” he believed the only difference would 
be that those who used the back stairs in 
Dublin could march up the front stairs in 
Downing-street; and that those who might 
be ashamed to be seen soliciting favours 
openly in a place where they were known, 
would, on the eve of a critical division, 
when a few votes were of importance, 
boldly ask for them, and obtain some 
crumbs, or it might be, a good slice of 
the loaf of patronage, the distribution of 
which had been so candidly explained by 
the hon. Member for Cork in a recent letter 
to his constituents. He could, indeed, 
conceive the Chief Secretary subject to 
an influence in London, from which in 
Dublin he might be free; and, much as he 
loved England, if he saw a section of Eng- 
lish Members bringing their power to bear 
on the Secretary, and forcing him by their 
influence to do what would militate against 
the real interests of his country, he had 
enough of Irish blood to be roused at the 
sight, and he might be disposed to think 
that there was no very great advantage 
in having Ireland administered under such 
English influence. It was not the Lord 


Lieutenant who was responsible for Irish 
legislation, but that House; and he would 
be glad to see, not identity of legislation, 
for that was impracticable, but a system car- 
ried out with the same affection, care, and 
real regard for Ireland, that they exhibited 


towards England. He could not but say 
there were instances with which he was 
acquainted in which that was not the case. 
He would refer to one only. A Bill of 
great importance to Ireland had recently 
been brought in, to which he had given his 
best assistance in its various stages. When 
it went to the other House, certain clauses 
of a very important character were added 
to it, founded in utter ignorance of the laws 
of Ireland. These Amendments were not 
noticed in the Parliamentary papers of this 
House. The Bill was returned with the 
Amendments, and at two o’clock in the 
morning, before they adjourned for the 
Whitsun holydays, the Bill was passed 
Without the attention of any Irish Mem- 
ber being directed to it. On being ac- 
quainted with the fact, he wrote to the 
Solicitor General, who informed him a Bill 
would be brought in to amend the former 
Bill, and he (Mr. Napier) expected he 
would have been informed when the new 
Bill would come on; but it was read a first 
and second time on the same evening with- 
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out previous notice, passed through Com- 
mittee in haste; and when on the third 
reading he pointed out to the Attorney 
General, who was naturally enough unac- 
quainted with the peculiar law of Ireland, 
the glaring defects of the new Bill, he was 
answered by a midnight majority. The 
Bill was now the law of the land, and he 
prophesied before the Session elapsed they 
would have an application to introduce 
a Bill to amend a Bill to amend a Bill 
which had been passed but a few weeks 
previously. He was no grievance-monger; 
but he asked, could such a thing have hap- 
pened in the case of any English Bill? In 
Ireland, where many people regarded par- 
ticular measures more than abstract policy, 
the circumstance had given rise to the 
greatest dissatisfaction; but if the House, 
instead of such reckless legislation, intro- 
duced sound and well-considered measures 
—if they gave the country a firm and sted- 
fast administration of the law—if they pro- 
tected the peaceful and repressed the law- 
less, so as to give real security to life and 
property, his life for it English capital 
would soon flow into Ireland, and they 
would see her prosperous and employed. 
As to the Bill before them, he doubted, 
even supposing it advisable to equalise 
the administrations of the two countries, 
whether that was a time at which they 
could venture on an experiment present- 
ing but speculative advantages, and en- 
tailing certain evils. The noble Lord had 
referred to the letter of George III. as 
intimating the impression on his mind 
that the Lord Lieutenancy should be abol- 
ished; but he (Mr. Napier) rather thought 
it showed His Majesty anticipated that, 
by the sound and wise influence of the 
agencies of the constitution, the Irish peo- 
ple might gradually be raised to a level 
of civilisation with the people of England. 
Ile would ask the House what was the 
present condition of the people of Ireland 
—were they not most deplorably depress- 
ed? He would not be hypocritical enough 
to contend that a powerful argument might 
not be founded upon thie effect of the pro- 
posed change on Dublin; but he was bound 
also to look at the view which the people 
of Ireland generally were likely to take of 
such a question. They, he doubted not, 
would regard the whole policy of it with 
alarm. The people of Dublin would view 
with regret the withdrawal of the Court; 
they would view it in connexion with the 
ungenerous discontinuance of al] the grants 
made to their hospitals; they would look 
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on it as a measure calculated to crush a! 


respectable class that had hitherto en- 


deavoured to maintain a good position by | 


industry in trade. Was this, then, the 
time to propose a measure for abolishing 
the office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland— 


a time when the whole social system had | 


been racked and shivered, and the country 
so recently smitten with sterility; was such 
the fitting time to bear hard upon the feel- 
ings of a suffering people? Surely that 
was the last moment that any one should 


choose for the purpose of trying political | 
|few as compared to the gross number of 


experiments upon afflicted and impover- 
ished Ireland. 


view; but he did not doubt that the peo- 


ple of Ireland would regard it otherwise; | 
introduced, and the insulting and disgrace- 


he feared that they would view it as an 
insult in their distress if they could not 
find that any sound political argument 
had been urged in its support. They had 
their national peculiarities as well as other 
people — national peculiarities which no- 
thing could efface: the land of Burke and 
of Wellington might cling to her national 
feelings with pride, and at least without re- 
buke. The people might naturally expect 


that the Government of this country ought 


to begin at the right end; that they ought 
to proceed first upon principles of sound 
legislation; that they ought not to allow 
the vessel of the State to drift—that the 
time had come when they ought to steer. 
When they succeeded in somewhat raising 
the people of Ireland to comparative pros- 
perity, then perhaps experiments might 
be tried. Feeling that this new separate 
system could not be rendered salutary or 
effective—believing that the Irish Govern- 
ment in Dublin might be allowed to re- 
main there, and yet be stripped of many 
of its evils, he’ therefore could not vote 
for this Bill. As to the present Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, he had had little 
intercourse with him; but in that little 
he found him candid, courteous, and pa- 
tient, and doubted not that, with a Ca- 
binet capable of furnishing him with sound 
instructions, that noble Lord was equal to 
the task of governing Ireland with satis- 
faction and advantage to the country and 
the empire at large. 

Mr. SADLEIR said, that he had heard 
three long speeches upon the question be- 
fore the House; but it seemed to him 
that they applied more to the details of 
the measure than to its principle, and he 
therefore thought they would have been 
more appropriately addressed to the Com- 


In England the proposed | 
change might be regarded in one point of | 
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mittee than to the House. Many of the ar. 
guments which had been urged by his coun- 
trymen partook strongly of sentimentality; 
but he was not disposed so to treat this 
important subject. There were many ob. 
jections to the details of the measure, 
which might be fairly considered in Com. 
mittee; but as to the abolition of the vice- 


regal system of government, there had 


been an utter failure to urge any satisfac. 


| tory argument against the great principle of 


that proposition. The Irish Members who 
were opposed to this principle were but 


Irish representatives in the House. The 
majority of Irish Members in this House 
were now, as they had been for years, 
anxious to see a measure of this character 


ful method of governing a large portion of 
the empire by a deputy wholly abolished, 


| Although the number of his hon. Friends 


opposing this measure were few, he ac- 
knowledged that their opinions were de- 
serving of much consideration and respect; 
but looking at it as a national question, 
and in a still more important point of view 
—namely, as a Parliamentary question— 
he maintained that very cogent reasons 
might be urged for the abolition of this 
inefficient mode of governing a great 
nation. As regarded this question in 
a national point of view, they had heard 
much about Irish nationality, about local 
institutions, about Ireland for the Irish. 
How could his hon. Friends reconcile this 
phraseology with a viceregal system of 
governing Ireland? Of all these vicere- 
gal Lord Lieutenants, they had had only 
one or two who were Irish noblemen. This 
office was limited to the nobility of this 
country. A system was in progress by 
which the ancient nobility of Ireland were 
becoming gradually extinct. However 
able, however practical, however influen- 
tial a Member of the Commons might 
be, he was disqualified for the office, 
he was discharged from holding this office. 
During the last half century there had 
been twenty-five Chief Secretaries con- 
ferred upon Ireland. There had been 
Seotch Gentleman and one or two Irish- 
men. His loeal knowledge made the Chief 
Secretary qualified to suggest and carry 
out the measures which were particularly 
called for by the peculiar exigencies and 
wants of the Irish people. He was surprised 
to hear any hon. Member talk of the pre- 
sence or absence of a viceregal court affect- 
ing the trade of a great and populous city 
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like Dublin. He had no apprehensions on 
that score. On the contrary, he was of 
opinion, that that empty pageant once re- 
moved, a proper direction would be given 
to the enterprise, the intelligence, and the 
industry of the metropolis. With respect 
to the political view of the question, he 
would ask any man of ordinary Parliamen- 
tary experience whether they were willing 
to see so large a portion of the united 
kingdom as Ireland so feebly represented 
in the imperial councils, as it must be if 
the viceregal system were continued ? The 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
when introducing the Bill, had observed 
that great changes in the mode of adminis- 
tering the affairs of Ireland must follow 
the abolition of the Viceroyalty. No doubt 
there must; and such changes must have 
the effect of greatly increasing the vigour 
and efficiency of the Irish department. 
At present, the Viceroy and his opinions 
were only indirectly represented in Parlia- 
ment. He had no power to construct, to 
prepare, or to pass measures for the good 
of the country, under that system which 
they were told must be preserved if they 
hoped for the regeneration of Ireland. In 


fact, he had power to do mischief, but he 
was totally powerless when any good was 


to be effected. Even the Earl of Cla- 
rendon had never been able to impress 
upon Parliament the necessity of carrying 
through any Act, save a continuance of 
the Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. 
No doubt his Lordship had incessantly 
pressed upon Government the necessity of 
introducing practical measures for the bene- 
fit of Ireland, but with very little effect. 
Then how could it be expected that the 
English law officers would continue to devote 
their attention to maturing Irish measures, 
seeing the enormous mass of English busi- 
ness they had continually to deal with. Dur- 
ing the six centuries preceding 1800, 6,847 
Acts of Parliament had been passed, and 
about the same number since that time, 
making in all 13,000 Acts of Parliament, 
of which 8,000 had since been repealed. 
Was not that a mass sufficient to engage 
the attention of the English law officers, 
without wearying them with Irish affairs ? 
And yet these were the men who were now 
constantly employed to suggest laws for Ire- 
land—a country of the circumstances of 
which they were profoundly ignorant. If 
they abolished the Viceroyalty, an entirely 
different system must be adopted. The Go- 
vernment could no longer vacillate or hesi- 
tate, but must at once determine whether 
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or not they would make the Union a reality 
by making the laws and institutions of the 
two countries equal in every particular. 
He believed that there was not a repeal 
Member in the House who had in reality 
ever sought for more. Assuming the 
Viceroyalty abolished, how was the Irish 
business to be carried on? From no sys- 
tem that could be substituted, could Irish- 
men of talent and experience be excluded, 
and in that fact he found the strongest 
argument for its abolition. The Lord 
Lieutenant was in fact no more than a 
sort of correspondent or scout to Down- 
ing-street. He was the representative of 
the Sovereign at a flower-show or a race- 
course; but in his political capacity he 
was only looked upon or corresponded with 
as the agent and correspondent of the 
English Government. It was now as in 
the time of Spenser: he complained, as 
other writers had often done, of the con- 
tinued changes of policy consequent upon 
the frequent change of Lord Lieutenants, 
every one trying to undo what his prede- 
cessor had sought to accomplish. Spenser 
said they were envious of each other’s 
glory; and if they contended in a generous 
emulation, there would be no doubt of its 
useful consequences; but they sucked the 
sweets and left the bitterness to the 
poor country. One wheedled the Irish, 
the other oppressed them; and a third so 
dandled between the two systems as utterly 
to confound and render miserable the poor 
people of that country. What security 
had they against such changes in the pre- 
sent day? Had they not had the gentry 
deprived of the commission of the peace 
by one Viceroy for their political opinions, 
and reinstated for the same opinions by 
his successor? Had not some of them 
been degraded for their share in the me- 
lancholy affair of Dolly’s Brae; and did 
they not look upon themselves as po- 
litical martyrs, to be restored to all their 
honours by a Viceroy of a different po- 
litical complexion to the present at some 
future period? Believing that in support- 
ing the abolition of the Viceroyalty he was 
supporting the inauguration of a better 
system in the government of Ireland, he 
should give his cordial support to the 
resent Bill. 

Mr. MOORE said, that a more illogical 
train of reasoning than that of the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down, it had 
never been his lot to hear. The hon. 
Gentleman first complained that so few of 
the Lord Lieutenants had been Irishmen ; 
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and his remedy for that injustice was, to 
make the office entirely English. The 
hon. Gentleman complained that Lord 
Lieutenants had constantly made the most 
important suggestions, and proposed the 
most beneficial reforms, which were not 
attended to by the Government; and, as 
a cure for that, he proposed to abolish the 
office from which such suggestions had 
emanated, and to leave the Government 
without any such adviser. Then the hon. 
Gentleman alleged that every Lord Lieu- 
tenant invariably reversed the policy of his 
predecessor ; and, to amend that evil, he 
advocated the substitution of a Secretary, 
who, in like manner, would go out with 
every change of Ministry. The hon. Gen- 
tleman’s arguments were all of a similar 
character. As for himself, being very un- 
decided upon the merits of this question, 
he would have preferred the silent solution 
of his own doubts to the intrusion of half- 
formed opinions upon the minds of others ; 
but having already listened with the most 
deferential attention for two whole nights, 
with the greatest willingness to be con- 
vineed, and yet without the slightest pro- 
gress towards conviction, he was induced 
to hope that, by stating the impressions 
that had thus far been produced upon the 
mind of a dispassionate listener, he might 
possibly elicit such further elucidation of 
the subject as might perhaps conduct him 
to a definite conclusion. When this ques- 
tion was first introduced to the notice of 
the House, he confessed to having felt the 
greatest doubt and difficulty in arriving, 
he would not say at a satisfactory conclu- 
sion, but at any conclusion at all upon its 
merits. His first impression was that of 
having been taken, as it were, by surprise. 
It struck him that the introduction of a 
Bill of this nature, in the midst of the Ses- 
sion, without having been alluded to in the 
Speech from the Throne, or mooted during 
any previous Session of Parliament, had 
the appearance of being dictated rather by 
momentary irritation or sudden caprice, 
than by cool and mature deliberation. It 
could not have been that recent cireum- 
stances had opened the eyes of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to the mischievous in- 
fluence of the Viceroyalty in Ireland ; for 
they had been teld, till they were almost 
sick of the iteration, that to the recent 
influence of that Viecroyalty they owed 
the salvation of the kingdom. It could 
not have been that the present moment was 
considered peculiarly favourable for a long- 
cherished scheme ; for, in the words of the 
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hon. Member for Buckinghamshire, that 
time was unnecessarily unhappy. He con. 
fessed, therefore, that even in the manner 
and time of the first announcement of this 
Bill, there had appeared to him something 
unsatisfactory, if not suspicious. But when 
he had come to consider this proposition 
in the abstract, and in its relation to the 
past rule and future government of Ire. 
land, he had felt completely overwhelmed 
by a consciousness of his own ignorance of 
the subject. It had certainly never occur- 
red to him that he could solve his doubts, 
like the hon. Member for Cork, by a re- 
ference to the history of the middle ages, 
or cut the Gordian knot with the slashing 
sword of his hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Middlesex; but after a careful 
consideration of the subject in all its bear- 
ings, he had arrived at the mortifying con- 
clusion, that neither his reading nor expe- 
rience furnished him with sufficient data to 
form a decisive opinion upon this Bill. He 
had not entertained a shadow of doubt, 
however, that those difficulties would have 
altogether vanished in the course of the 
debate upon the second reading. Ie had 
had no doubt that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
had duly weighed and considered the im- 
portant change in the administration of 
the country which they were about to pro- 
pose ; and that they would not have pre- 
sumed to call upon the United Parliament 
of Great Britain and Ireland to sanction 
so great an alteration in their united go- 
vernment, without assigning such sufficient 
reasons of state as might influence the 
judgment of statesmen in a matter of such 
interest and importance. He had expected 
from the noble Lord at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government, not scraps of his- 
tory that every child knew—not details of 
Dublin scandal and Dublin squabbles that 
every man had discarded from his memory 
—but he had expected, from his great 
constitutional knowledge, and still more 
from his great practical experience, & 
grave and explicit statement of the evils 
that had resulted from a Viceregal Go- 
vernment ; of the impediments that that 
Government threw in the way of the pro- 
per administration of the country ; and of 
the facilities that would be afforded by the 
plan he had laid before them, for a great 
and extensive improvement in the conduct 
of Irish affairs, both as regarded the local 
interests of the Irish people, and their 
relation with the general interests of the 
whole empire. He had imagined also, that 
the opinions of the noble Lord, thus clearly 
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and broadly propounded, would have been 
met, if not encountered, by other views of 
other experienced statesmen; and that, 
from the collision of abler and more ac- 
complished understandings than his own, 
he would have derived that opinion which 
his own knowledge and experience had not 
enabled him to form. He confessed he 
had been both disappointed in that expecta- 
tion, and at the same time somewhat re- 
lieved as regarded the contemptuous opin- 
ion he had formed of his own judgment 
and information, on hearing the speech of 
the noble Lord, and the debate that had 
followed ; inasmuch as neither the noble 
Lord, nor the hon. Gentlemen that had 
favoured the House with their views on 
that occasion, had condescended to inform 


him of a single fact of which he was before | 
ignorant, or a single argument calculated | 


to affect the question at issue. The noble 
Lord had commented with some severity 
upon the illogical form in which the argu- 


ments of some hon. Members opposed to | 


the Bill had been conveyed to the House. 
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to a totally opposite conclusion to that in- 
dicated by the noble Lord’s Bill. It ap- 
peared to him, for instance, that the object 
of the noble Lord should have been to 
show, if possible, that the Irish Viceroys 
generally had impeded and perverted the 
good intentions of English legislation ; 
that, at the different periods of our history 
to which he referred, they had been the 
instigators of the unwise measures which 
had been pursued with regard to Ireland ; 
that they had thwarted and perverted the 
more reasonable and beneficent policy 
which the Government at home might have 
wished to introduce. Whereas the noble 
Lord, on the contrary, had endeavoured, 
rather unnecessarily, to prove that the 
Viceroys sent over from this country were 
men of the best abilities and intentions, 
thwarted and assailed only by the Irish 
themselves. This might be a reasonable 
argument for the abolition of the Irish 
people, but it was an argument against 
the removal of the Irish Viceroys. In fact, 
the noble Lord’s history had run away 


Ilis hon. Friend the Member for Portar- 





with his logic. Were he (Mr. Moore) in- 


lington, for instance, having maintained | clined at that moment to dress up the sub- 
that during the last half century a gradual | ject in rags of ancient history—did he 
and progressive decay had taken place in| think that any fair inference as to the in- 


Irish property, industry, and trade, he | fluence of the Viceroyalty in modern 
had been ingeniously represented as now|times could be drawn from its relative 
contending for the continuance of the very | influence in days gone by—he thought he 
system out of which these ruinous conse-| could make out a case in favour of the 
quences had arisen. But the argument office that might not be considered alto- 
of his hon. Friend, fairly stated, was this: | gether contemptible. He thought he could 
“During the last fifty years a centralising show that, comparing the biography of the 
policy had been pursued with regard to!men with the history of the times, they 
Ireland, which had been attended with the | had been generally in advance, often cen- 
most disastrous results. Ruin and degra- | turies in advance, of the ages in which 
dation had followed on its footsteps, as far they lived. That, as a general rule, they 
as it had gone; this was another step in | had sought to modify and soften the over- 
the same direction, and he therefore pro-| bearing pride of England on the one hand, 
tested against it, as precipitating and tend- | and the mutual animosities of the Irish on 
ing to complete our ruin.’”’ Now, without | the other; that reflecting, as it were, in 
adopting either the statements or the ar- | virtue of their office, a ray of light from 
guments of his hon. Friend, he conceived | the noblest prerogative of the Crown, and 
that a more logical conclusion from given | gathering in some sort inspiration from the 
premises it was difficult to conceive ; and | genius of the law, which, even in its out- 
he confessed he would rather have heard | raged majesty, they represented, they had 
it met and confuted, than evaded with | interposed the gis of British protection 
such subtle and disingenuous casuistry. | between the oppressors and the oppressed; 
Indeed, the accusation of illogical and in- | that they had been the pioneers of reason, 
consequent reasoning applied much more | justice, and humanity, as they had hewn 
justly to the noble Lord himself, than to! their toilsome path, step by step, through 
those whom he reproached. His historical | the dark and ferocious prejudices of bar- 
reminiscences, in particular, were especially | barous ages; that it was their wisdom that 
open to this imputation, and appeared to had foreshadowed, and their counsels that 
him not only too unimportant in their na-/ had led the way to the wise reforms which 
ture to sway the opinions or to fix the | the present age had reluctantly conceded, 
judgment of the House, but rather tending | and even to those which it had not yet had 








the virtue to achieve. Among the many 
instances of this humane pre-eminence 
which occurred to his memory, he might 
cite that of Sir John Perrot, whose wise 
and beneficent government had drawn down 
upon him such unjust reproach on the part 
of his own countrymen, that he was obliged 
to petition the Queen to relieve him from 
a charge which the temper of the times 
would not allow him conscientiously to ful- 
fil. He might cite the case of the Mar- 
quess of Ormond, who, well nigh two cen- 
turies before its time, had produced to the 
world the embryo of the Emancipation 
Act of 1829, as well as of other reforms 
which were still in the womb of time. He 
might refer to the unavailing efforts of 
Lord Chesterfield, of the Duke of Bedford, 
and of Lord Townshend, to encourage the 


growth of national energy, to promote | 


something like equal justice, and soften 
the ferocity of the penal laws. He might 
cite, in contrast with the efforts of these 
statesmen, the miserable misrule which 
had existed during the interregna of the 
Viceroys, sufficient, as Lord Clare had de- 
clared, to beat down the strongest nation 
upon earth. He might remind the House 
of the significant history of Lord Fitzwil- 
liam’s acceptance of office, and the equally 
significant history of his recall; the ad- 
ministration of Lord Wellesley, struggling 
with reluctant Governments, and _ belea- 


guered by contending parties. The admin- | 
istration of Lord Anglesey, more liberal | 


than the liberal Ministry of the day, 
brought down to their own times the his- 
tory of the Lord Lieutenants of Ireland, 
who, harassed as they were by interna- 
tional antipathies, thwarted by remorscless 
factions, and bearing the obloquy of deeds 
not their own, had not been without some 
regard for their own honour—not without 
some charity for a trampled race—not 
without a sense of that high trust and de- 
legated majesty to which the empire and 
the Government from which they were 
derived had been utterly insensible. He 
found the Irish Viceroys in every age bet- 
ter than the English Governments they 
respectively represented; better than the 
dominant parties by whose intrigues their 
best efforts had been rendered abortive ; 
and if he were obliged to judge of the 
future by the past, he would be bound to 
infer that an Irish Viceroy would still con- 
tinue to be a shade better than an English 
Secretary, and the rule of Downing-street 
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forward by the noble Lord, and afterwards 
repeated with additional point and plea. 
santry by his hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Middlesex, he could hardly 
conceive that either the noble Lord or his 
hon. Friend could be seriously of opinion 
that the occasional unpopularity of parti- 
cular Viceroys, or the saucy things that 
might be occasionally said or done by a 
Dublin rabble, affected the present ques- 
tion. As the hon. Member for Bucking. 
hamshire had shrewdly remarked, such 
arguments as these told just as strongly 
for the abolition of the Monarchy in this 





| country, as the removal of the Viceroyalty 


from lreland. What foul thing had been 
said, what vile act had been perpetrated, 
in regard of an Irish Lord Lieutenant, 
that worse had not been said or done with 
regard to our English Monarehs? If hon. 
Gentlemen looked to words, he would refer 
them not to such works as the anonymous 
slanders of an obscure print, but to the Two- 


penny Postbag, and the Irish Avatar, 


written by the most illustrious authors of 
the present age. If they demanded facts, 


/in return for the bottle which had been 


flung at the head of an Irish Viceroy, and 
which the noble Lord with such sententious 
significance had flung at the heads of his 
opponents in the course of the debate, he 
might remind the House that within the 


|memory of man the lives of two reigning 


Sovereigns had been three times attempted 
—that one Minister of State had been as- 
sassinated, and another had only escaped 
by a mistake on the part of the assassin, 
and at the sacrifice of another valuable 
life. When he found that no more important 
facts than such as these, no more important 
arguments than such as these, had been al- 
leged in support of this measure by the First 
Minister of the Crown, and when he perceived 
that one of the cleverest and most effective 
speakers in the House could do no more than 
repeat the same facts and arguments, with 
no other addition than the salt and spice 
with which his wit and fancy had flavoured 
them, could he be considered unreasonable 
in entreating that before they came to vote 
upon so great a question, they should have 
the means of judging on more substantial 
grounds and on more satisfactory informa- 
tion? He east aside altogether the petty 
interests which complicated this question, 
which gave it a fictitious importance to 
some, and invested it with a fictitious in- 
significance in the eyes of others. To the 


something worse than that of the Castle. | Dublin shopkeepers, St. Patrick’s-hall was 


As for the peculiar line of argument put 


| sul the hall of Tara; and the Viceregal 
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Court the palladium of their naticnal liber- 
ties. Under this patriotic and disinterest- 
ed impression, they had convened public 
meetings, and unanimously resolved that 


Irishmen of all parties should merge all | 
other objects, all other grievances in one | 


glorious stand for the Castle balls. He 
regretted this indiscreet display on their 


part, inasmuch as it had the effect of per- | 


suading many worthy people as shallow as 
themselves, that the whole significance of 
the whole question was expressed in the 
noisy folly of these obtrusive clamours. 
For himself, although he could not see 
without sincere regret the ruinous loss 
that this measure would inflict upon so 
many of his fellow citizens in the city of 
Dublin, he could not allow a feeling of 
this description to prejudice, in ever so 
minute a degree, his consideration of this 
question; neither could he enter into the 
fantastic imaginations of those who called 
the Viceregal Court a national feather on 
the one hand, or a badge of national ser- 
vitude on the other. At the risk of being 


called a traitor to his country, he declared | 
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only solid advantage which he had yet 
heard stated as likely to arise from this 
change, was the additional responsibility 
of the Minister who would have the charge 
of Irish business — the advantage of 
having, in that House, a Minister who 
| might be called to account if public busi- 
‘ness was neglected, from whom explana- 
| tion might be demanded whenever matters 
appeared unsatisfactory or obscure. But 
he saw no valid reason why that might 
not be the case under the present system. 
| He saw no reason why the Irish Executive 
should be represented in that House as it 
| Was, unless it was the deliberate intention 
|of Her Majesty’s Government to carry 
this question by a species of blockade, 
and to prove the necessity of a new ar- 
rangement by making the present impossi- 
ble. The Irish Executive, as it was repre- 
sented in the House, was an argumentum 
| ad absurdum in favour of the Bill; and if 
an admission that any change would be for 
the better, argued an acquiescence in the 
change proposed, it would be unnecessary 
| to divide the House upon it. He thought, 





he cared very little about the Viceregal however, that Her Majesty’s Ministers were 
Court, but he cared a great deal about the | taking an unfair advantage of the House, in 
government of Ireland. The material | this style of argument; he thought the diffi- 
question was, whether the administration | culty capable of another solution, and that 
of Irish affairs should be conducted by a| it would be necessitated as much by the 
local or central government, and that ques- | rejection as by the passing of this Bill. 
tion involved two distinct considerations : | He did not flatter himself he had cleared 
first, would the government of Ireland be| up this most difficult question; but if he 
more wisely, more equitably, and more | had succeeded in proving that it still re- 
satisfactorily conducted in times of general | quired elucidation—if he had succeeded 
tranquillity 2 and, secondly, would the) in mowing down any part of the jungle in 
maintenance of public order, and the sup- | which the whole subject was smothered and 
pression of popular disturbance, be as | obscured, he had not risen in vain. 

carefully, and, at the same time, as con- | Lorp NAAS felt compelled to say that 
stitutionally guarded under the system | he felt some satisfaction in supporting the 
now proposed, as under that which they | Bill, reserving to himself the right of using 
were about to supersede? Had Irish Mem-| his discretion hereafter as to whether he 
bers, who, with such reckless facility, un-| should support or oppose whatever form 
dertook to decide upon a great national | of government might be substituted for 
question such as the future administration the existing system in Ireland. Looking 
of their country, ever considered this lat- back as he did upon the history of Ireland, 
ter part of the question at all? Had it he believed that that history was but one 
ever occurred to them to inquire as to what | continued scene of misgovernment. He 
was to be the nature of the Irish Executive | looked upon the office of Lord Lieutenant 
in case of disturbance or insurrection in| as the chief feature of that system, and 
that country 2? Wasa provisional Viceroy | now that it was proposed to abolish that 
to be sent over for the nonce, or was Ire-| office, he could but rejoice at the change. 
land to be subjected to a military dictator, | He feit that the present system of governing 
subject only to instructions from London, | that country partook very much of that pur- 
which might be intercepted or indefinitely | sued with reference to the colonies, while it 
suspended ?_ Irish Members of all politi- | possessed nothing whatever of its efficiency. 
cal opinions should narrowly consider the | He had listened with much interest and 
possible consequences before they pro-j| pleasure to the able end eloquent speech 


nounced too hastily in this matter. The|of the hon. and learned Member for the 
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University of Dublin; but he could not dis- 
cover that he had advanced any substan- 
tial reasons in opposition to the Bill. How- 
ever, he (Lord Naas) should feel bound to 
support the hon. and learned Gentleman 
in some of his views during the progress of 
the Billin Committee. He was sorry that 
Government had not taken this opportunity 
to indicate their intention to pursue a new 
line of policy towards Ireland. As an 
Irishman he could not view with any feel- 
ings of alarm a measure which might 
have the effect of drawing closer the bonds 
of union between England and Ireland. 
If Irish influence was really to be felt—if 
Irish interests were really to become power- 
ful—it was not by provincial but by im- 
perial influence that those ends were to be 
obtained. As Members of the Imperial Se- 
nate, Irishmen could far better minister to 
the welfare of Ireland, than by backstairs in- 
trigue in the Castle of Dublin. It seemed 
there was no such intention, and that in fact 
this Bill would effect nothing more than 
transfer the office of Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland to London under another name. 
The only difference in the new system 
would be, that the functions and powers 
now exercised in Ireland by the Lord Lieu- 


tenant, would for the future be discharged 
in this country by the fourth Secretary 


of State. He believed the Government 
might have devised a better system, and 
one more productive of advantage to 
Ireland; however, he would support the 
Bill, as he believed the system of Irish go- 
vernment at present pursued was very bad. 
Without pledging himself as to his opin- 
ions respecting the mode of government 
which may be substituted, he should now 
vote for the abolition of the office of Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and in favour of the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Sir G. GREY said, that two ques- 
tions had entered into all that had been 
stated that evening, and which ought to 
be kept quite distinct: one was, whether 
the office of the Lord Licutenaney ought 
to be abolished; and the other was, by 
whom, and in what manner, the duties 
of that office should be performed, should 
Parliament approve of the abolition? With 
respect to the first, he considered that 
it must be apparent, that it would be be- 
neficial to have the duties performed by a 
person having a scat in the Cabinet. With 
respect to the greater part of the infor- 
mation received by the Lord Lieutenant, 
he could have no other means of col- 
lecting it in Ireland than could be at 
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his command in London. He must ob. 
tain his information by letters and re. 
cords, and not by personal intercourse, 
whether in Dublin or in London; and as 
communications could now pass with al- 
most as much facility from Dublin as from 
Yorkshire or Devonshire to London, any 
inconvenience arising on that head could 
surely not be advanced as a reason for con- 
tinuing what was undoubtedly an expen. 
sive, and, he believed, an inconvenient ar- 
rangement. It had been asked how could 
the requisite attention be given to the af- 
fairs of Ireland, if the Lord Lieutenant 
was withdrawn from Dublin, and placed 
here? The answer to that was, that if he 
were sitting as a Member either of the one 
House of Parliament or the other, witha 
seat in the Cabinet, he would be able to 
give his attention to every Bill and every 
measure that was brought forward affect- 
ing Ireland—to take a part in the debates 
upon those measures, in constant commu- 
nication with the other Members of the 
Government, and sharing in the responsi- 
bility of every measure, while taking upon 
himself the main responsibility of all the 
measures especially affecting Ireland. The 
real question was, whether the administra- 
tion of the affars of Ireland could be best 
earried on by a Lord Lieutenant resident 
in Ireland, or by a responsible Minister 
here? For his own part, he could not 
entertain a doubt that the latter would 
be the best plan. He could see no ground 
for treating Ireland differently from any 
other part of the empire. He admitted 
that the Home Secretary was responsible 
for the administration of Ireland, and was 
bound to answer any questions that might 
be asked regarding it; but to be able to 
do that he must be in constant communi- 
cation with the Lord Lieutenant. He him- 
self had been so now for a considerable 
period; but he felt it would be infinitely 
more satisfactory if that communication 
could take place personally with a Seere- 
tary of State for Ireland—assuming at 
present that there was to be one—meet- 
ing in the same room, than by correspon- 
dence. Undoubtedly there had been in- 
stances in which the Lord Lieutenant had 
come here to defend his policy; but that 
had been attended with great inconve- 
nience, and could not be adopted as 
practice. If the direction of the affairs of 
Ireland were conducted here, instead of in 
Ireland, the Secretary of State having the 
reponsibility of them would have ample 
opportunity of intercourse with his Col- 
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leagues, while he would also have per-) had got abroad that the courts of law were 
sonal communication with gentlemen con-| to be removed from Ireland to England. 
nected with that country, and be able to! Such a notion had never entered the mind 
ascertain the views and feelings of all| of Her Majesty’s Government. The courts 
parties. Then there was the separate | of law in Scotland exist there now as they 
and distinct question, namely —if the! had always done; and so would the courts 
office in Ireland were abolished, and its | of law in Ireland continue there after the 
duties transfered to a Member of the Cabi- | abolition of the Lord Lieutenant’s office, 
net, by whose hands would those duties just as before. No doubt communication 
be performed ? He admitted the import- between the Judges and the Lord Lieute- 
ance of unity of action in governing this em- | nant was necessary, and that communica- 
pire. Departmental government was an evil; | tion with the Judges in Ireland could just 
and there could be no doubt of the desira- | as well be kept up if the Lord Lieutenant, 
bleness of having one mind to pervade and | or a Secretary for Ireland, were here, as it 
influence every department of government, | is kept up between the Judges in Scotland 
but there must also be division of labour,| and the Government in London. And 
and looking at the number and importance | when Gentlemen spoke of the administra- 
of the measures that were daily brought be- | tion of the internal affairs of Ireland, look- 
fore Parliament affecting Ireland, and the | ing at the system which had lately grown 
pressure of business that was continually | up of putting questions in that House upon 
arising respecting it, it would not only be | almost every imaginable point, and the an- 
impossible at once to throw the whole bur- | swers to which often required a knowledge 
den and responsibility of that upon the | of the most minute details, there could be 
Home Seeretary, but it would not be giv-!no doubt that the constant presence in 
ing the present measure a fair chance of | Parliament of the person most intimately 
success, if provision were not to be made, | conversant with those affairs and details 
in the first instance at least, for the dis-} would be an essential benefit. With re- 
charge of the duties of the office by some | gard to the suggestion of the right hon. 
other person than the Home Secretary. | Baronet, of the possibility of withdrawing 
It was easy to speak of Ireland as iden-| a portion of the duty of the Secretary 
tified with other parts of the empire, but | of State, in order to allow him to de- 
in many things it was very different. It! vote more of his time to Ircland, that was 
might be desirable that the legislation for | a subject which hereafter might be well 
the whole empire should be assimilated, and worthy of the attention of Parliament. 
the present measure would do much to-; Upon that point, however, he would not 
wards that end; but there were some sub- | at present offer any opinion, the question 
jects on which identity of legislation was | now before the House being, whether they 
unattainable. He thought the right hon. | would consent to the abolition of the office 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth had! of Lord Lieutenant, and the substitution 
rather overrated some of the inconveni- | of a Minister responsible to Parliament in 
ences which might arise from the abolition | his place. He hoped the House would agree 
of this office. For instance, he had asked, | to the second reading of this Bill, with a 


supposing disturbances to take place in| 
Ireland, and the question arose whether a | 
regiment should be sent there or not, how | 
was it to be decided whether the regiment 
should be sent or not? Really he (Sir G. ' 
Grey) could not see the difficulty. Sucha! 
difficulty could not arise in an united go- | 
vernment. It would be with respect to 
Ireland as it is now with respect to all 
other places. A regiment was wanted 
for Ireland, or for a colony. Well, one| 
Member of the Cabinet mentions that to | 
the others; they consult upon it; and with- 
out any difficulty it is settled whither a| 
regiment shall be sent, and from what part 


view to substitute imperial for provincial 
government, and to place the administra- 
tion of Irish affairs in the hands, whether 
of a fourth Secretary of State or of some 
other Member of the Government; but still 
in the hands of a Minister, who would have 
to answer in his place in Parliament from 


| day to day any questions that might be put 


to him, and who would be responsible for 
any legislative measures which he, as a 
member of the Cabinet, might have to 
bring forward. 

Mr. TORRENS M‘CULLAGH: I can- 


not refrain from expressing the satisfaction 


|at the serious and considerate tone which 


of the kingdom it shall be withdrawn. Then has characterised this debate, contrasting 
with respect to the judicial institutions of | forcibly as it does with the levity of allu- 
Ireland, he could not imagine how the idea| sion and bitterness of taunt, by which a 
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former night’s discussion was but too much 
characterised. The question before us is 
one eminently worthy of dispassionate, 
careful, and full deliberation. A question 
more grave you cannot be called on to de- 
termine, with reference to the future wel- 
fare of Ireland, or the permanent strength 
and unity of the empire. It is no nice 
balance of merits between different sets of 
official forms. It is no vain or empty dis- 
pute about the comparative fitness of titles 
which this or the other functionary may 
hereafter bear. It is no inflated contro- 
versy about subordinate details. The real 
question before us is, whether the Govern- 
ment of Ireland shall be transferred from 
Ireland to England, and whether, if it be 
so transferred, it will be rendered thereby 
more efficient and more responsible? In- 
cidental difficulties or inducements con- 
nected with the proposed change may be 
entitled to more or less of incidental con- 
sideration ; but the main question is this: 
Are you prepared to decree that in fu- 
ture there shall be no local government in 
Ireland? Are you convinced that the good | 
of that country will be promoted by the 
complete concentration of all administra- 
tive authority in Downing-street? And 
here I would ask the House to consider 
whether the time is peculiarly propitious 
for the intended change ? Are the difficul- 
ties of Irish administration so diminished, 
or is the condition of the country itself so 
happy and secure, that you should just now 
precipitate this confessedly most unpopular, 
and, I believe, most perilous experiment ? | 
The strife of sects is indeed abated, and | 
the violence of party has for a season died | 
away; but the old quarrel still remains— 
the unquenched suspicion and distrust be- 
tween an alien proprietary and the great 
mass of the people of the land; and he! 
must be a very superficial observer, I | 
think, of what is daily passing before our | 
eyes, who does not see how strongly the | 
currents of popular feeling are running 
there, with regard to these the most vital 
questions by which society can be moved. | 
For one, I can only say, that, knowing 
what I do of the condition of things now | 
existing, and anticipating what I do, as to, 
the exigencies that may arise, I should be | 
false to myself and to those whose represen- | 
tative I am, were I to withhold the avowal | 
that I look toward the present and proxi- | 
mate future of society in Ireland with pro- | 
found and painful misgivings. Were this | 
my own conviction merely, I should hesi- | 


| 


tate publicly to urge it upon the attention | 





| are. 
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of others. But it is not so. Similar feel. 
ings are, I believe, entertained by every 
person whose judgment I should wish to 
have were I placed in a position of respon- 
sibility in connection with the affairs of 
that country; and I am firmly persuaded 
that no man of experience or foresight 
who comprehends the nature of those griey- 
ances whereof the great bulk of the commu- 
nity with too much reason complain, will say 
that the utmost care, vigilance, and cau- 
tion, are likely to become superfluous in the 
daily administration of affairs. The duty 
of Government in a representative State 
may be said to be twofold: it is charged 
with the maintenance of the laws while 
they remain in force; and it is responsible 
for their modification, as well as for the 
suggestion of new laws when circumstances 
demand them. ITlow will this measure 
affect the performance of these two func- 
tions? When we talk of laws being well 
administered, it is important to bear dis- 
tinctly in mind what the laws in question 
It is proposed, that hereafter the 
laws of England and Ireland should be 
administered under the same Ministerial 
authority, and from the same Ministerial 
seat of power. Well, that might be some- 
what more reasonable if the laws to be thus 
administered were the same; but what if 
the laws are wholly and in the gravest es- 
sentials dissimilar ? The hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) asked 
why should there be distinct administra- 
tion when the laws of the two realms were 
identical ?. Why, where was a greater delu- 
sion than that which such a question be- 
trayed. Identity of English and Irish laws 
may be an apt phrase in debate; it may 
be a pleasing rhetorical mode of expression 
made use of by parties in power, or can- 
didates for power who wish to conciliate 
Irish support; but as a matter of fact 
it is perfectly certain that no such thing 
exists; nor in my belief is there the slight- 
est probability of its existence, within any 
period of time which any one here can as- 
sign. To talk of assimilation of laws asa 


| condition preeedent which may be assumed 


as a settled basis for a single and central- 
ised administration, is no better than so- 
lemn trifling. Not in minute details, in 
nice adaptation merely, but in every echar- 
acteristic feature of our domestic polity, 
the difference is wide and palpable. The 
educational system by which the children 
of the many in Ireland are formed, is wholly 
unlike anything which exists in Eng- 
land. The organisation of the general 
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police, whereby offenders are made amen- 
able to justice, is wholly unlike anything 
which any one dreams of in England. The 
entire machinery whereby public employ- 
ment is permanently afforded through the 
sub-department of public works, has no 
parallel or counterpart here. The ground 
plan of our poor-law and its whole super- 
structure is necessarily dissimilar from that 
which exists in England. Go through the 
whole list—not of exceptional statutes, but 
of fundamental and permanent laws—and 
you will be forced to confess that in every 
thing of importance and of difficulty—in 
every thing where administrative skill, cir- 
cumspection and energy are required—the 
laws of the two kingdoms are diverse not 
identical. This may be an evil, or it may 
be a good. That is not the question here. 
Is it a fact? Will any one on either side 
of the House who has ever held responsible 
office connected with Ireland, rise in his 
place and controvert it? And if not, where 
is the point or force in the reasoning that 
rests altogether upon an hypothesis so ut- 
terly and helplessly unsound? When the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
introduced this Bill, I was one of those 
who understood him to do so as affording 
the means of finally settling a great pro- 
blem, of determining the true proportions 
of central power, and of adjusting the ba- 
lance between local and imperial functions. 
But after what we have heard to-night 
from the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel), 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Sccre- 
tary for the Home Department, it seems 
pretty clear that this is only a first step in 
the path of centralisation. The right hon. 
Member ‘for Tamworth deprecated the in- 
ference drawn from his ominous words re- 
garding the Irish bench and bar, by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Cork. He 
says he did not mean to foreshadow their 
fall. Iwas happy to find him so prompt 
in endeavouring to do away the effect which 
his expressions were so well calculated to 
produce; although what he meant to con- 
vey by the use of the singular phrases ‘‘a 
separate bar, and a local chancellor,’’ no- 
body in this House but himself will under- 
take to explain. The right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir G. Grey) appeared almost to out- 
bid the right hon. Baronet for the favour of 
those who desire to see every local institu- 
tion uprooted in Ireland; for he intimated 
not very obscurely that a fourth Secretary 
of State might be only a transitionary ex- 
pedient, and that we might look forward, 
ere long, to the honour of being bereft of 
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every remnant of a separate or distinct 
executive power. Considering the position 
of the representatives of Ireland in this 
House, and’ that on every occasion where 
the interests of their country and those of 
other portions of the empire are supposed 
to differ, the Irish Members are liable first 
to be outnumbered in the lobby, and then 
to be held up as fit objects of public de- 
nunciation and abuse; it is vain to pretend 
that any practical responsibility could be 
enforced in Irish affairs, if such affairs were 
massed and confused with those which now 
engage the undivided care of the Home 
Secretary. The stronger influence would 
prove irresistible; and the weaker would 
be left without redress, or the hope of ex- 
acting any thing like Ministerial accounta- 
bility. The hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield asked us to discuss this question 
as if no deep and dangerous channel had 
been by the hand of nature interposed be- 
tween the two countries. It was certainly 
a large demand upon our powers of imagi- 
nation to invite us to ignore the existence 
of that formidable and uncontrollable tide. 
But the hon. Gentleman in fact required 
a much greater stretch of our fancy, when 
he requested that we should, for the pur- 
poses of this debate, forget the moral, 
social, political, and religious differences 
between the two nations. Of these the 
Channel is but in truth a very inadequate 
symbol. The rustic, we are told in the 
fable, punished his donkey for having drunk 
up the moon that shone in the shallow 
pool; but the thirst of centralisation is 
more silly and more insatiable; for it would 
not only gulp the sea, but it would fain be- 
lieve that those popular wants and passions 
with which the dark and restless waves 
have been so often compared, can be got 
rid of by simply refusing to see or heed 
them more. Suppose for a moment, how- 
ever, that all this were possible—suppose 
we could forget all we have had bitter 
cause to remember—suppose that we sin- 
cerely desired to obliterate henceforth all 
national distinctions in legislation and go- 
vernment, does any man who knows the 
real feeling of this or the other House of 
Parliament, believe that we should find the 
slightest approach to a general or substan- 
tial compliance with such a demand? I 
have had but brief experience, and may 
be deemed to possess but limited faculties 
of observation. But I doubt if any one of 
weight or character will hazard a confirma- 
tion of the assertion made by the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield, that the 
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people of England regard the people of | ciples, if the essential consideration is gi- 
Treland as politically undistinguishable from | lently evaded—what public opinion is to 
themselves, and that Parliament is pre-| be consulted? In points of imperial po- 
pared to make laws in future for the two licy the range of inquiry ought to be im. 
communities in one and the same spirit. | perial, and any may be consulted where all 
I totally disbelieve both propositions: I| are concerned. But where measures are 
utterly disbelieve in the alleged disposition | strictly limited to one-third of the empire, 
to legislate for Ireland—not in the same} ought not especial care to be taken that 
words or forms, but—in the same just, for- | the sentiments of that particular portion 
bearing, and considerate temper which | should be heard, and examined, and weigh- 


characterises legislation for Great Britain. | 
And how is it conceivable, that while a 
jealous, distrustful, and severing spirit | 
pervades the making of laws, you can | 
hope to reduce their administration to | 
moral or intelligible unity? I have no 
particular love for an obsolete office. I. 
set little store on the perpetuation of a) 
title somewhat, it must be owned, out of 
date. Still less do I care for the dingy | 
pomp of Viceroyalty. What I desire above | 
and beyend all else is to see the business 
of the country well done, and therefore 
done where alone it can be efficiently done | 
—on the spot. For business so done you 
may and ean exact responsibility at that 
table; but for business ill done, or left un- 
done in Downing-street, we should never be | 
able to enforce any responsibility at all. 


ed? And how is this practically possible 
if the Minister whose especial duty it is to 
frame laws and alterations in laws for 
Ireland, is as a matter of course to reside 
and transact the business of his depart- 
ment all the year round in London? Is he 
to take his notions of public opinion in Ire- 
land from the hungry and pliant erew—high- 
born or humble it signifies not—who crowd 
the steps of every department, and eagerly 
wait for a propitious moment when they 
may pour the tale they imagine best cal- 
culated to please, into the ear of one who 
has favours to bestow? Is it only what is 
agreeable to his humour, or what jumps 
with his preconceptions, that it is needful 
a Minister should hear? Or is it only from 
the lips of the importunate, the intrusive, 


|or the intriguing, that he is to learn by 


With respect to the other great duty of a| personal observation the state of a nation ? 
constitutional Ministry, that of originating | If the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell), were 
measures of change in the law, the conse- | Irish Minister, would he not rather seek to 
quences of adopting the present proposal, know what were the real feelings and 


would be equally injurious. The words of | thoughts of the middle classes of the com- 
Lord Bacon have grown almost proverbial, | munity—those classes whose worth was re- 


that “laws they are not, which public | 
opinion hath not made.” But whose} 
opinion did the wise man mean to declare 
thus indispensable? Manifestly that of 
those on whom the laws are to be imposed, 
and whose willing assent it is of so much 
value to reckon upon. A sagacious and 
liberal Government is careful to ascertain, 
and prompt to embody in permanent forms 
of law, the opinions of the community, or of 
the better portion thereof. This may not 
always be easy to ascertain. Not unfre- 
quently the predominant feeling or sense 
of the public is matter of dispute. But the 
duty of those who fill the station of Minis- 
ters is so far plain, that they are bound to 
use all diligence, and to avail themselves 
of the best means in their power for as- 
certaining what public opinion upon each 
important subject is, and to take nothing 
on trust or at second hand where there is 
danger of their being deceived, and where 
opportunities are open to them of judging 
for themselves. But what is the use of 
affected assent to these incontestable prin- 





garded, and justly regarded in this fortu- 
nate country, as the true ballast of the 
State ? But how could a Minister perma- 
nently resident in London come at the 
genuine thoughts and feelings of these 
classes in Ireland? Police reports daily 
received and duly noted when read, may 
give a Minister very accurate notions of 
all that is evil, and barren, and vile; but 
out of police reports, no Minister with 
heart to conecive any project of popular 
amelioration, or intellect capable of work- 
ing out such a scheme, will ever glean the 
knowledge that he requires. In Ireland, 
the classes to whom I allude, for the most 
part possess but limited means; and from 
too long neglect and depression they are 
but ill fitted to make their sentiments heard 
on questions of unattractive and unexciting 
detail, by a distant and unknown Minister. 
The consequence would be, that while their 
opinions and wishes remain unheeded, in 
their name a restless and selfish cabal 
would ever beset the department here; 
and instead of the free and varied reflec- 
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tion of the national mind, there would be | 
nothing but the worthless suggestions and | 
promptings of an insignificant oligarchy. I | 
cannot regard such a result as in any de- | 
gree tending towards improvement or pro- 
gress. I cannot believe that executive re- 
sponsibility will thus be rendered greater; 
on the contrary, I am persuaded that it 
will, of necessity, be rendered far less. 
Irish Peers and Members of Parliament 
may gain somewhat in personal influence; 
but it will be at the cost of their country, 
and in a political sense the change will de- 
serve not the title of gain. It has, I know, 
been said by those who would sweep away 
every vestige of a distinct department, and 
who would make the Home Office discharge 
the same functions for both kingdoms, that 
however partial and unequal past legisla- 
tion may have been, in future everything 
shall be uniform, and imperial assimilation 
shall become the inflexible order of the 
day. Now, if you expect us to credit this 
marvellous change in your Parliamentary 
ways of thinking and acting, you ought 
to show us some sign whereby we may 
know that you are in earnest in promising 
it; you ought to point out some of the 


symptoms from which we may fairly infer 


that its coming is nigh at hand. For my 
part I have sought diligently, but hitherto 
most unsuccessfully, for any such symptom 
or sigu. Neither within the Statute-book, 
nor without, have I been able as yet to find 
any trace of an altered spirit of legislation 
for Ireland; any proof of even an inter- 
mittent distrust towards her. Let me not 
be mistaken as making any complaint that 
the two islands have not the same laws. 
The theory of assimilation is that of the 
hon. Member for Sheffield : it is not mine. 
What we desire is equal, not identical, in- 
stitutions. To be truly equal, they can- 
not, in my opinion, be the same. The 
habits and wants of the two nations are 
not identical; how then can you satisfy 
them alike if you do not vary, adapt, and 
suit their respective laws to each ? What 
I do complain of is, that not only is the 
letter of legislation different, but that the 
spirit is wholly and essentially diverse. 
And when by way of a remedy it is pro- 
posed that, fit or unfit, suitable or the con- 
trary, the selfsame enactments shall be 
made without distinction for both, so as to 
secure the semblance and show of imperial 
impartiality; we are left to search in vain 
for even a trial of this clumsy experiment 
in national justice. We have for years past 
been continually assured that the old sys- 
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tem in this respect was about to be given 
up; that a reformed Parliament would cer- 
tainly deal quite differently with Ireland; 
that the Union would at length be made 
real; and that, for better for worse, we 
should dwelt in the same constitutional 
home, and partake of the same political 
fare. Well, is it so? Why, the mere 
enumeration of statutes made in the two 
last years, would convince the most credu- 
lous dreamer of amended rule, that not 
even a beginning as yet has been made in 
the way of assimilation. In the Session 
of 1844 you passed 133 ‘* public and gene- 
ral Acts”’ as they are termed in the Sta- 
tute-book. Many of these are in point of 
fact strictly local, and the title of ‘‘ pub- 
lic’? seems oddly enough applied to several 
others. So that in truth it may be fairly 
assumed that not above 100 deserve the 
designation of national statutes. Well, 
of these no fewer than twenty-five, or a 
fourth of the whole, are limited in their 
operation to Ireland only; while of those 
which were meant to extend the provisions 
of English enactments to that country, 
there are to be found but four. Will it be 
said that nevertheless the tendency is to- 
wards assimilation? Let us see. In the 
following year, 1849, the public and gene- 
ral statutes passed were 111, from which 
we should, for any purpose of legitimate 
comparison, deduct a considerable number 
as being but technically distinguished from 
‘local’? Acts. Out of these, no less than 
thirty-two were exclusively applicable to 
Ireland; and of assimilating statutes, 
there were during the Session but three; 
so that the proportion of separate and 
distinct laws made by the present Parlia- 
ment appears to be rather upon the in- 
crease than otherwise. You find it impos- 
sible to assimilate the forms, and you are 
not prepared to equalise the spirit of legis- 
lation: yet you ask us to consent that the 
administration should be concentrated in a 
single hand and in a single place, while 
the enactments to be administered con- 
tinue to be utterly dissimilar. The noble 
Lord at the head of the Government lays 
claim on behalf of Parliament to Irish 
gratitude, on account of the Franchise 
Bill. It will be time enough, I think, for 
the people of Ireland to make up their 
minds regarding that measure when they 
have got it. Rumour may be deceptive 
on this as on other subjects; but as far 
as those who are not in the secrets of party 
elsewhere can venture to form a conjec- 
ture, it seems to be still exceedingly doubt- 
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ful how much of that measure we are likely 
to get. But however and whenever pass- 
ed, I must frankly say that in my judg- 
ment no claim of gratitude can or ought 
to be made for the tardy payment of such 
a debt so long overdue. In conclusion, I 
ean only repeat that while I have no objec- 
tion that the title of Viceroy, and the cer- 
emonial connected with that ancient office 
should be abolished, and to the substitu- 
tion of a Minister of State for Ireland, 
with a seat in the Cabinet, I cannot assent 
to the annihilation of all the means of lo- 
eal government in Ireland, or the concen- 
tration of all administrative authority in 
London. I believe that so long as the in- 
stitutions of the two kingdoms differ in the 
most essential features, you may com- 
pound but you cannot unite their respon- 
sible government. You may detach and 
disgust the middle classes by shutting 
them out from every opportunity of making 
their sentiments understood; you may drive 
the working classes into a more deep and 
dark sense of the hopelessness of their 
condition under your system of rule; but 
the peace of Ireland you will not secure, 
and the unity of the empire you will not 
consolidate, by this Bill. It will gratify an 
absentee gentry, it will fulfil the anticipa- 
tions of theorists, and conciliate the ap- 
plause of bureaucratic cliques; but it will 
tend to enfeeble authority in Ireland, and 
render you more dependent than ever for 
the maintenance of order and tranquillity 
there upon the strength of your garrison. 
Mr. SHEIL: The fervid nationality of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Dundalk 
has overcome, in this instanee, his habitu- 
ally admirable good sense. Ilis criticism 
on the details of the Bill, which is at least 
as minute as it is accurate, does not touch 
the principle. He has throughout assumed 
that the Minister for Ireland is not to visit 
that country. This is a misapprehension. 
That functionary ought to have a perfect 
knowledge of Ireland, and be conversant 
with our policy, our feelings, our preju- 
dices, our passions, our good qualities, and 
our imperfections; and there can be no 
doubt that his residence in Ireland must 
be conducive to that knowledge, and is to 
be desired. I have risen, Sir, with a view 
to prove two things: first, that the Lord 
Lieutenancy is worse than useless; and, 
secondly, that the Government of Ireland 
ought not to be absorbed in the Home 
Office. There was a time when the Lord 
Lieutenancy was made subservient to the 
policy upon which the Government of Ire- 
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land was carried on; when Ireland was 
governed, through the chief proprietors of 
the country, upon principles which were 
not more Protestant than they were aris- 
tocratic ; when the Irish gentry were the 
sole depositories of political power, and the 
entire patronage of the Crown circulated 
in a lucrative monopoly through that con- 
tracted channel; when they commanded 
the representation of almost every county, 
and the nomination of almost every bo- 
rough in Ireland, and the Minister, not 
only not unnaturally, but almost inevit- 
ably, looked to them for Parliamentary 
sustainment. The Irish Lord Lieutenant, 
a nobleman of high rank and consideration, 
surrounded with the apparatus of a court, 
made the Castle the point of political and 
social centralisation, and attracted the 
small but powerful class in which the ex- 
clusiveness of fashion and the intolerance 
of faction were combined. That a con- 
siderable influence was exercised by the 
Irish Executive through their instrumen- 
tality cannot be doubted; but suddenly 
the foundation on which this artificial 
fabric was constructed gave way. Catholic 
emancipation was carried ; it was followed 
by Parliamentary reform. Power was al- 
most immediately transferred from the 
favoured and manageable few to the mul. 
tifarious and unmanageable many. The 
Lord Lieutenant was denuded of all influ- 
ence ; he was unable materially to effect 
the return of a single Member of Parlia- 
ment ; and what had been an engine of 
State was converted into a mere scenic 
machine for the very imperfect representa- 
tion of Royalty on a very provincial stage. 
The spectators are weary of the exhibition, 
and it is time that the theatre should be 
closed. Let us get rid of the Irish Court, 
which is, after all, a badge of colonial in- 
feriority. Let us get rid of the Malvolio 
dignity of the retainers of this mimetic 
institution. Let this glittering superfluity 
—I dare not eall it this gaudy nuisance— 
be put aside, and in lieu of all this mock- 
ery let us give the opportunity to the Irish 
people to give to the Sovereign of that 
great empire, of which Ireland constitutes 
a part so important, that frequent welcome 
which will never fail to come in fervour 
from the nation’s heart, and of which, by 
its reiteration, the enthusiasm will never 
be impaired. I pass to the important 
question, whether Ireland should be merged 
in the Home Office? I think the duties 
of that department too onerous. It will 
be deemed presumption on my part to dif- 
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fer from the Member for Tamworth, who | through a process of social and political 
filled that office, and conferred lustre upon | amelioration—when the disaffection which 


it. I cannot help thinking that the right 
hon. Gentleman is the least competent 
witness on the subject; because, gifted 
with Atlantean faculties, he judges of the | 


is still smouldering shall be extinect-—when 
the embers, still pregnant with fire, living 
though latent, shall grow cold—when the 
rights of property and the rights of po- 


power of other men to sustain a mighty | verty (for poverty has its rights as well as 
burden by his own. He could perhaps | property) shall be reconciled and adjusted 
keep back England with one hand, and |—when an Irish landlord shall learn to 
stay Ireland with the other; but this look on a poor-house, not as a memorial of 
achievement is not given to others to per- | extortion, but as a monument of public 
form. The hon. Baronet alluded to the | merey—when you shall adapt your institu- 
10th of April. If circumstances should | tions to Ireland, and give up the idle en- 
arise analogous to those under which, two | deavour of adapting Ireland to your insti- 
years ago, so much energy, so much firm- | tutions—when the Parliament shall give 


ness, and so much moderation were exhi- 
bited by my right hon. Friend, when with 
the constable’s staff he struck insurrection 
down, do you think that England and her 
peace would not give him enough to do? 
Ireland, with her millions, her distresses, 
and her dangers, would not fit in the Home 
Office. The Home Office would not hold | 
her. Look at Ireland. Don’t shut your | 
eyes. Don’t endeavour not to see the evils | 
to which she is subject, and the hazards to | 
which she is exposed. Ireland is passing | 





through a frightful ordeal, to which the | 


gentle and mitigated name of ‘‘ transition” | 


is sometimes applied. Ireland has not yet 
adapted herself to that terrible novelty— 
that dire necessity—the Irish Poor Law. 
The Commission for the Sale of Encum- 
bered Estates is proceeding with a rapidity 
which divests the law of its proverbial pro- 
crastination. Great as the good it will do 
in many regards, it will throw hundreds of 
well-born and well-instructed men upon the 
world; and it is not necessary to tell you 
that ruin is the recruit of agitation. Vast 
assemblages of the peasantry are held in 
various parts of the country, where an 
agrarian code is propounded, and the liabi- 
lities of landlords and the prerogatives of 
tenants are defined. At the head of these 
assemblies stand the priesthood—Catholic 
and Presbyterian. I could say much more 
than I choose to utter; but I have said 
enough to show you that the state of Ire- 
land must long engross the undivided 
thought and the undistracted solicitude of 
the man to whose care she shall be con- 
signed. But is the administration of Ire- 
land to continue distinct for ever? I do 
not mean to say so. But great changes 
must first take place in Ireland, which we 
may not live to witness, but to which we 
may even now remotely contribute. When 
the moral aspect of Ireland shall have 
changed—when she shall haye passed 





the Government leave, or, I should rather 
say, when the people of England shall 
give the Parliament leave to do what it is 
so hard to do, but what every man who 
has the least acquaintance with Ireland 
pronounces it to be, for the purposes of 
wellbeing, and even of safety, indispensable 
to accomplish—when, I say, these things 
shall have come to pass, then, and not till 
then, let the administration of England, 
of Scotland, of Ireland, be as indivisible as 
the realm ; but until then, in the interval 
—long, perhaps, in reference to individual 
existence, but short in reference to a na- 
tion’s life—let us wisely abstain from 
adding to the weight of toil and eare ne- 
cessarily incidental to the internal adminis- 
tration of this great island a cumulative 
load of labour and of solicitude, which it 
would require a rare and almost hopeless 
combination of intellectual power and of 
physical endurance to sustain. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, when I heard 
the right hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down allude to the fervid appeals of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Dundalk, and then listened to his own 
glowing address, I was surprised; but more 
so when I found his rhetoric clothed an 
argument in favour of an office which he 
rose to abolish. ‘I will prove,’’ he says, 
‘‘that the Castle of Dublin has under- 
gone a great revolution—that all corrupt 
influence there is at an end, and because 
it is pure that is the first reason I would 
abolish it.”” ‘* But,” said the right hon. 
Gentleman, ‘‘I have another reason— 
the situation of Ireland is most peril- 
ous—her situation cannot be compared 
to the situation of other countries;”’ and 
the right hon. Gentleman, having paint- 
ed her situation in most forcible terms, 
says, ‘“‘Il am for destroying the form of 
government which is already established, 
and which hitherto has successfully coped 
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with these dangers. Sir, I feel the difficulty 
of the question before the House. On 
the only division which has taken place, 
I recorded my vote with Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, for I thought it was but Parlia- 
mentary courtesy to permit a Minister to 
introduce a measure; but at the same 
time I intimated some objections, which ap- 
peared to me on the face of the scheme, 
as worthy of the attention of the House. 
Since then I have had the opportunity, in 
common with other hon. Members, of pe- 
rusing the Bill then introduced, and since 
then I have listened attentively to the 
speeches of Members on both sides of the 
House; but, after a carcful consideration, I 
can arrive at no conclusion which shakes 
the general opinion I then expressed, and 
in maintaining that conclusion, I am sure I 
am not misled by any party feeling. In- 
deed, it is a question on which no fecling 
exists which might endanger the exist- 
ence of a Government, and that I think 
a fortunate circumstance. I should there- 
fore probably have given a silent vote, if 
Thad not had a strong conviction that the 
measure is a most unwise one — that it 
isa measure that will not work—that it is 
not a deeply-considered and finely-matured 
measure—and that before long the coun- 
try and the House will recognise in un- 
expected disasters its consequences. That 
is why I would express my reasons for the 
conclusions at which I have arrived. What 
is the principle of this Bill? The right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary found 
it convenient to impress upon the Ilouse 
that the principle was simply the abolition 
or maintenance of the Lord Lieutenaney. 
There I entirely differ from the right hon. 
Baronet. The principle of the Bill is ex- 
pressed in its title, ‘‘to provide for the 
abolition of the office of Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, and for the appointment of a 
fourth Secretary of State.’’ The appoint- 
ment of a fourth Secretary of State is as 
much the principle of the Bill as the abo- 
lition of the Lord Lieutenaney. The right 
hon. Baronet treated that, however, as a 
mere matter of detail, and held out to 
the House that the appointment of the 
fourth Secretaryship was a matter which 
might be corrected in Committee. It 
is not, however, a matter of detail. 
When you have voted for the principle 
of this Bill, you will have but little chance 
of recording a negative opinion in Com- 
mittee on this point. But I will argue 
the case on the ground which the right 
hon. Gentleman has chosen, I think un- 
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fairly. I will admit, for the sake of the 
argument, that the principle of the Bill is 
simply the abolition of the Lord Lieuten- 
ancy. Then what is the object of the Bill? 
It is to abolish an office which has been in 
existence for centuries, and, modified by 
modern experience, and, adapted to modern 
practices, has flourished for at least fifty 
years —an office which, I think, has been 
victoriously vindicated by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mayo and other hon. Gentlemen, 
But if you are about to abolish an office 
which has existed for centuries, and which, 
even according to modern practice, has 
worked well for half a century, what are 
you going to substitute for it? Whatever 
opinions hon. Members may entertain of 
the office—although some may think it 
feeble, some corrupt, some that it is 
inadequate to the difficulties, and others 
that it is unable to cope with the necessities 
of the times—no man ought to vote for its 
abolition unless he be prepared to approve 
of that which is to be substituted for it. 
This is not the first time a new Secretary 
has been proposed for institution by a Min- 
istry, and assented to by the House. A 
third Secretary was proposed by the Prime 
Minister of England, as Secretary for the 
Colonies, in 1768. The plantations of 
England were so prosperous, the colonial 
interests of England had developed them- 
selves in so striking and satisfactory a 
manner, that the ancient mode of admin- 
istration under which this had taken 
place was not deemed adequate to its man- 
agement, and caused the Minister to come 
forward in 1768, and propose a third 
Secretary of State, in order to manage 
our colonies. What was the  conse- 
quence? Ten years afterwards we lost 
our colonies, in consequence of the man- 
agement of the new Seeretary. The new 
Secretary was appointed to foster the for- 
tunes of our plantations in America, and 
ten years afterwards the plantations in 
America did not belong to England. The 
precedent is so unfortunate, that I cannot 
help looking with suspicion on this pro- 
posal to substitute a fourth Seerctary of 
State for the ancient form of administra- 
tion in Ireland. Let the House well re- 
member the words used by Mr. Pitt in 
proposing the Union. ‘My object is 
to place under one public will the direc- 
tion of the whole force of the empire.” 
I want to know from Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters whether their proposal to create a 
fourth Secretary of State is calculated to 
realise the plan of Mr. Pitt? Not a single 
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argument have I heard to show that the | mimic Court of Dublin has been used that 
appointment of a fourth Secretary will will not apply to that chief magistrate who 
have a tendency to ‘* place under one pub- | has made some figure in the history of Eng- 
lie will the whole force of the empire.” | land. And here I cannot help making a re- 


On the contrary, it is evident when you 
call into being a great Ministerial officer, 


second to none but the First Minister of | 


the Crown, that, proud, and justly proud, 
of his position, he will stand upon the rights 
of his office, and will not allow the general 


tenor of the policy adopted to be any one’s | 
but his own. It is possible that that policy | 


may be a wise one; but still it will not be 
that of the Cabinet, except by consent— 


at any rate, there will not be that unity of | 
will spoken of by Mr. Pitt any more than | 
Is it | 
intended that the fourth Secretary shall | 
I want an answer | 


under the old form of government. 


be resident in Ireland ? 
to that question. If he be resident in Ire- 
land he is a governor, and all the alleged 
evil consequences of the present system— 


which I am not prepared to recognise— | 


must again occur. If he be not resident 
in Ireland, he must depend upon the sub- 
ordinates of his office; and how, under 
those circumstances, will the Government 
be freed from local management and local 
influences ? 


new system and the old system will be, 
that under the latter we had local manage- 
ment by an officer of exalted position and 
high character; and under the new system 
we shall have local management under 


obscure and intriguing persons. But then 
it is said that the office of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant is an anomalous office. Are anoma- 
lies so rare in this ancient country, that 
the moment an office becomes anomalous 
it ought to be destroyed? Does every- 
thing exist here by the foree of pure rea- 
son? On the contrary, everybody knows 
we have prescription and prejudice with- 
out stint; but are not prescription and pre- 
judice sources ef strength which no wise 
statesman would throw away, and certainly 
not unless he had something to propose in 
their stead a little more matured than the 
present scheme. The Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don is an anomalous office. [is real posi- 
tion and his general reputation are so con- 
tradictory that no foreigner could understand 
them; and yet the Lord Mayor is treated 
almost with royal ceremonial. He has a 
mimie court; but is his a flimsy existence 
or not? Its consequences are very sub- 
stantial. It is an office which has contri- 
buted to the liberty of this country, and to 
the maintenance of our public spirit, and yet 
not an argument against the anomalous 


The difference between the, 


mark on what has fallen from the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth, 
who, like that distinguished orator the 
| Master of the Mint, appears to me to 
have delivered a most unanswerable speech 
‘against the measure. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet—and every word which fell from his 
lips was in fact an armoury, from which 
every opponent of this measure may find a 
| weapon—closed his address, notwithstand- 
ing, by saying that he should support the 
Bill as an experiment. I must say I have 
no great taste for experimental legislation. 
I have seen a great many things intro- 
duced into this House as experiments, 
which, in my opinion, have not succeeded. 
Not to touch on subjects which might create 
ill blood, I might remind the House that 
the income tax was an experiment—an ex- 
periment, too, which will take a long time 
in its solution. I must, however, make 
one observation on the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman. While he con- 
sents to the abrogation of this high, an- 
cient, and, as I believe, most uscful office, 
touched doubtless with some generous re- 
'miniscences of the distinguished years 
| which he passed in Dublin, he added that 
he could only do so upon certain terms, 
namely, that the citizens of Dublin shall 
receive an equitable and liberal compensa- 
tion. Now, really, before we go to a vote, 
I think we ought to have some explana- 
tion of such a peculiar phrase from such a 
high quarter. ‘* Equitable and _ liberal 
compensation’’ comprises a great deal. 
| What I recommend to the citizens of Dub- 
‘lin and to their representatives, is to press 
'for some distinct definition. I know the 
|unhappy class with which I have some 
, connexion were once promised compensa- 
,tion. That promise was never forgotten, 
‘and never fulfilled. If the citizens of 
| Dublin are not to have more liberal com- 
| pensation than the agricultural interest, I 
/recommend them to omit making use of no 
/means of opposing this Bill; and I advise 
thim not to suppose that if they give their 
/assent to the present stage they will find 
hereafter something that wiil console them. 
Truly, I think that the right hon. Baronet, 
considering that he has been once Prime 
Minister of this country—that his fame pe- 
culiarly rests upon his financial knowledge 
—that he has always been remarkable for 
his great caution—that he is celebrated 
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as a Minister for doing more than he pro-| the establishment of the other—are not 
mises—ought to give some explanation of necessarily connected. I say, both are ne. 
what he means by ‘‘ equitable and liberal | cessarily and indissolubly connected; and 
compensation”’ to the citizens of Dublin, that, in voting for the principle of the Bill, 
for the abolition of the Lord Lieutenancy. | you eannot leave out that moiety which 
For the life of me, I cannot annex an idea! relates to the establishment of the fourth 
to the phrase. Ever since I heard it, I | Seeretary 
have puzzled my brain to discover what it | Sir R. "i. INGLIS said, the gorgeous 
could possibly mean. I have pictured to | eloquence, he might say poetry, of the 
myself the countenance of a Prime Minis- | right hon. Gentleman the Master of the 
ter coming down to the House to propose | Mint, and the perpetual exhibition of 
a loan, and then its additional longitude | fireworks with which he had dazzled 
when again he comes down to turn the them, could not make him overlook the 
loan into a gift. The amount—the char-/|close of his speech, rendered signifi- 
acter—the nature of this compensation | cant by the cheers with which it was 
are all most perplexing; and it is most im- | greeted, and the quarter from which those 
portant that on this point we should have | cheers came, when he said he regarded 
definite information. There is another the measure as chiefly valuable because it 
point on which I would remark. The gave him reason to hope when there was 
right hon. Baronet threw out a preg-| one uniform system of administration, and 
nant hint to the Government that those when the great operations of centralisation 
sort of duties which are usually filled in| were fixed here, that the early dream of 
foreign countries by the Minister of Justice | his boyhood would be accomplished. Now, 
might be transferred from the Secretary | who would contradict him (Sir R. Inglis) 
of State to the Lord Chancellor; so that | when he affirmed that the object to which 
the Lord Chancellor would have to decide} the right hon. Gentleman alluded was the 
on those important, interesting, a and nu-| establishment of the Church of Rome in 
merous eases which occur in Ireland with the kingdom of Ireland? He would ever 
regard to the exercise of the prerogative | oppose a proposition to which such a ten- 
of mercy. I differ entirely with the right dency could be assigned; and he begged 
hon. Baronet on that point. I do not think | to ask the noble Lord at the head of the 
that the prerogative of mercy is one upon| Government and the right hon. Baronet 
which a mere lawyer ought to be consulted. | the Member for Tamworth, how they 
With the greatest respect to many of my! had ruled the country so long without 
friends in this House who belong to the| bringing forward a measure they now 
long robe, I think they might be too much | thought of such importance to its desti- 
inclined to view such cases in a legal spi- | ‘nies? In 1844 both parties were agreed 
rit. Those are cases in which a Cabinet | in stating the time had not come for the 
Minister —a statesman—a man of the abolition of the office. The whole argu- 
world—of large experience and accustomed | ment in favour of it now must rest, there- 
to responsibility —would best advise the | fore, on what had occurred between 1844 
Sovereign. The point would, perhaps, be | and 1850; but he would appeal to the 
of less importance, but that a hint from) House if, in January 1850, any one could 
such a significant quarter must be looked , have anticipated Government would have 
upon as being put forward to cut the knot brought forward this measure. Having 
of some of the difficulties which are in-| heard nothing in 1850 which would have 
volved in this measure. The Bill is brought | induced him, ‘if it had been stated in 1844, 
forward as an experiment. I will take | to vote for the Bill, and having listened to 
none of its responsibility—I will not have the whole speech of the hon. ‘and learned 
anything to do with such an experiment. |Member for the University of Dublin, 
which seemed quite conclusive, he was not 
have made out against the office a weak | | Papen to vote for the Bill. 
ease, drawn from ancient prejudices, and| Mr. REYNOLDS begged to tender to 
founded on traditions long since obso-| the hon. Member for Buckinghamshire, on 
lete. But if it were a case as complete | behalf of his constituents, his sincere 
and powerful as I think it partial and/| thanks for the suggestion he had thrown 
weak, I could not support it unless I found | out as to the compensation of which the 
a better substitute for the office than the! right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
one proposed. I deny that the two sub- | worth spoke; and would endeavour to avail 
jects—the abolition of the one office, and con of that suggestion, if necessary. 
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It would, he feared, prove ultimately but 
a shadow and a sound; because he recol- 
lected when the noble Lord stated Dublin 
would not suffer so much loss, because Her 
Majesty would pay an occasional visit, he 
(Mr. Reynolds) had asked the noble Lord 
to insert a clause to that effect, and had 
been answered only by a nod, which satis- 
fied him the clause would not be inserted. 
He wished to declare that the citizens of 
Dublin never had advocated the retention 
of the office on the narrow grounds put 
forward by the hon. Member for Mayo, 
but believed that the abolition of the Lord 
Lieutenancy, while especially injurious to 
Dublin, would prove detrimental to Ireland 
generally. The right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth had admitted he 
entertained some doubts as to the wisdom 
and necessity of the measure. Te wished 
the right hon. Gentleman had given Ire- 
land the benefit of hisdoubts. As a ques- 
tion of argument very little had been urged 
for the abolition—indeed, the only substan- 
tial argument for the measure was ‘‘ the 
Conway tube.”’ The right hon. Gentleman 
the Master of the Mint had pointed out, as 
a consolation, that the fourth Secretary 
would visit Dublin oceasionally, but had not 
stated where he would take up his quarters. 
He (Mr. Reynolds) supposed it would be at 
“the Hibernian,”’ or ‘‘ the Gresham,’’ and 
that the morning papers would announce 
the arrival of this locomotive specimen of 
British legislation at some hotel, which 
would be very good places to stop at, as 
he might receive very valuable information 
from the waiters. It occurred to him that 
Government were not anxious about the 
measure, and would be happy to make a 
ereditable and satisfactory retreat from it ; 
and, as one of their supporters and sincere 
friends, he would rejoice if they were 
rescued from their dilemma. They said, 
“Treland has been badly governed, there- 
fore remove the Lord Lieutenant.’ Now, 
he (Mr. Reynolds) condemned all references 
to those angry portions of history; because 
they were calculated to do much evil, and 
no good; and he would not, therefore, 
allude to the attrocities committed in the 
reign of Oliver Cromwell, or in the time of 
his royal successors in Ireland; but he 
would draw a distinction between the Eng- 
lish of the past and of the present day, and 
he believed the latter were desirous of 
doing justice to his country. Would it be 
doing justice, however, if they were to 
substitute for the Lord Lieutenant a fourth 
Secretary—an Englishman, of course— 
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who would reside in England—who would 
have no connexion with Ireland, and pos- 
sessed no knowledge of the people? In 
conclusion, he could only say, that if he 
wished to cut the painter between the two 
countries, and to introduce republican prin- 
ciples, he would vote for this measure; and 
he could assure the House he had not met 
a man discontented with British connexion 
who had not rejoiced at the proposal, He 
implored the House to reject a measure 
which would inflict one more blow on his 
unfortunate country. 

Cotonen THOMPSON was sure there 
were many English Members who like 
himself were unwilling to pass under the 
sweeping description of following the beck of 
the Government without any reason being 
offered for the course they were adopting. 
He was surprised to find that during the 
long debates which had taken place, no re- 
ference had been made to a great precedent 
—a grand experiment, though confined 
perhaps to the negative part of the argu- 
ment—he meant the precedent of Scot- 
land. He would ask whether the condition 
of that country a century ago, was not as 
bad as anything that can exist in Ireland, 
and whether every one of the arguments 
employed against the abolition of the Lord 
Lieutenancy might not equally have been 
urged in the ease of Scotland, had such an 
office existed? John of Groat’s House, it 
might have been argued, was so far off, 
and it was so difficult to get information 
without being at least as near as Edin- 
burgh, and the communication across the 
border was so liable to be interrupted 
by floods and snow. But, for all that, 
was there any Scottish Member who would 
aver that the complete union with Eng- 
land had not greatly improved the country 
which he represented? The reason why 
he and other English Members would 
support the Bill, was simply because they 
believed the Lord Lieutenancy had always 
been, and especially in worse times than 
the present, the centre of the accumula- 
tions of evil which had afflicted Ireland. 
Who was the first Lord Lieutenant? Was 
it Strongbow ? If not, it ought to have 
been. As an Englishman who admitted 
that there had been an almost incessant 
course of ill-treatment to Ireland, he formed 
this opinion of the office and its tendencies. 
He heartily agreed in the sentiment ex- 
pressed by the hon. Member who led the 
opposition to the Bill, as to the danger to be 
apprehended on the side of America. He 
(Colonel Thompson) believed that America 
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would soon look with the same eye upon Ire- 
land as she was now looking upon Cuba. He 
was strengthened in that belief by the sen- 
timents expressed, not indeed in a com- 
munication from an American Secretary 
of State—for Secretaries of State were not 
given to be communicative on such points 
—but in a document put into the hands 
of every American man, woman, and child, 
that landed in England—a book that like 
Peter Pindar’s razors was made to sell, and 
therefore it was quite certain did not de- 
signedly run counter to public opinion in 
America; in short, theAmerican Guide-book 
for England, entitled the Tourist’s Guide, 
or Pencillings in England, published in 
Philadelphia. With the permission of the 
House, he would quote a passage :— 


“While standing on the summit of the tower 
(at Windsor), the royal standard of England was 
proudly thowing out its silken folds to the southern 
breeze from the lofty pinnacle above, giving notice 
to all that royalty revelled in the banquetting-hall 
of Windsor Castle, and that its warders were on 
duty at their watch towers. While gazing and 
listening at the flapping of the royal banner, as if 
proud of its lofty height, I thought that the time 
would come, and probably the child was then born 
in the western world who would live to see yon 
silken banner give place to the stars and stripes 
of America, whose mandates would go forth from 
those massive portals below, dictating to the 
world, commanding nations to honour and respect 
the modest bunting that waved in signal triumph 
from the towers of Windsor Castle.” 


These aspirations were significant, and the 
danger would be increased from many 


causes. Among others, there would no 
doubt be a number in Ireland, and perhaps 
in England, who would be swayed by the 
desire of a republican form of government; 
though he should have thought that late 
events both in France and in America had 
shown that the election of the head of the 
State, was the weak point in their form of 
government. But the danger would still 
be there; and everything pointed to the 
fact, that a few years hence England and 
Ireland must be as completely united as 
England and Scotland are, or there would 
be an open door for the admission of foreign 
domination to them all. Providence in its 
good-will appeared to have removed the 
barriers between the two countries; for if 
the last newspaper did not misinform the 
public, the passage between Dublin and 
Liverpool was reduced to fourpence. He 
hoped Irish Members would not take it ill 
from him, for he never addressed himself 
to an Irishman without a feeling of com- 
radeship; but he really thought Irishmen 
were making a mistake like that of the 
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native American chieftain to whom the 
Spaniards sent chains under the guise of 
ornaments, and who did not discover his 
error till he found himself a prisoner in 
the Spanish camp. 

Mr. P. 8. BUTLER said, that he 
thought it his duty to his constituents not 
to give a silent vote on this occasion, 
He would allude to a speech made by 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth in the year 1844, when that 
right hon. Gentleman expressed his be- 
lief that absenteeism was the greatest 
curse upon Ireland. The abolition of the 
Lord Lieutenant would increase absentec- 
ism. The opinion of Dean Swift was— 

“That a people long used to hardships lose by 

degrees the very notion of liberty ; they look on 
themselves as creatures at the mercy of a Govern- 
ment, and feel that all impositions laid on them 
by a strong hand are legal and obligatory ; hence 
proceeds the poverty and lowness of spirits to 
which a kingdom as well as an individual may be 
subjected.” 
That opinion applied to Ireland at the 
present day. He suggested that, as in 
olden times, the relatives of the Sove- 
reign should fill the high office of Lord 
Lieutenant, and when the young princes 
eame of age they ought to be sent over 
to represent their Sovereign in Ireland. 
He wished not to give a silent vote, but 
at the same time he was not one of those 
Members who were in the habit of re- 
tiring to their closets to prepare their 
speeches, which they came down and de- 
livered like parrots. He greatly regret- 
ted that he was obliged to differ in opin- 
ion from, and vote contrary to, many hon. 
Gentlemen from Ireland. He had the mis- 
fortune also conscientiously to differ from 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, whose policy he had always admired, 
and whom he hoped he would be able to 
continue to support. He should on this 
occasion go into that lobby where he hoped 
to find a few honest men, and a few sym- 
pathising Englishmen, who would consci- 
entiously vote against this Bill for the abo- 
lition of the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland, 
which would alienate the people of that 
country from England, and inflict great 
harm on both. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 295; Noes 
70: Majority 225. 
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M‘Gregor, J. 
Meagher, T. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Marshall J. G. 
Marshall, W. 
Martin, J. 

Martin, C. W. 
Martin, S. 
Masterman, J. 
Matheson, J. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Meux, Sir H. 
Milner, W. M. E. 
Milton, Visct. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Monsell, W. 

Moody, C. A. 
Morison, Sir W. 
Morris, D. 

Mostyn, hon, E. M. L. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Naas, Lord 
Newport, Visct. 


Newry and Morne, Visct. 


Noel, hon. G. J. 
Norreys, Lord 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Connor, I’. 
O’Flaherty, A. 
Ogle, S. C. I. 
Ord, W. 

Osborne, R. 

Owen, Sir J. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Palmer, R. 
Parker, J. 

Patten, J. W. 
Pearson, C. 
Pechell, Sir G. B. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, F. 

Pelham, hon. D. A. 
Pennant, hon. Col, 
Perfect, R. 

Pigott, F. 
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Pilkington, J. 
Vlowden, W. H. C, 
Portal, M. 
Powlett, Lord W. 
Pugh, D. 
Pusey, P. 
Reid, Col. 
Ricardo, O. 
Rice, FE. R. 
Rich, H. 
Robartes, T. J. A. 
Romilly, Col. 
Romilly, Sir J. 
Rushout, Capt. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, hon. E. S. 
Russell, F. C. H. 
Sadleir, J. 
Salwey, Col. 
Sandars, J. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Slaney, R. A. 
Smith, rt. hon. R, V. 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, J. B. 
Smyth, J. G. 
Smollett, A. 
Somerville,rt.hon. SirW 
Spearman, H. J. 
Stanley, hon. E. II. 
Stanton, W. II. 
Staunton, Sir G, T. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Stuart, I. 
Sutton, J. H. M. 
Tanered, II. W. 
Tennent, R. J. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
‘Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Towneley, J. 
Townley, R. G. 
Townshend, Capt. 
Tufnell, II. 
Turner, G. J. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Wakley, T. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Walpole, S. H. 
Watkins, Col. L. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Wegg-Prosser, F, R. 
Welby, G. E. 
Westhead, J. P. B. 
Wilcox, B. M. 
Williams, J. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wilson, J. 
Wilson, M. 
Wood, rt. hon, Sir C, 
Wood, W. P. 
Wyld, J. 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 
Wyvill, M. 
Young, Sir J. 
TELLERS, 
Till, Lord M. 
Bellew, R. M. 
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Dod, J. W. 

Dodd, G, 
Duncombe, hon, O. 
Dunne, Col. 
Edwards, H. 
Fagan, J. 

Farrer, J. 

Floyer, J. 

Forbes, W. 
Forester, hon. G. C. W. 
Frewen, C. I, 
Gore, W. O. 
Grace, 0. D. J. 
Granby, Marq. of 
Grogan, E, 
Hamilton, J. TH. 
Hildyard, R. C, 
Hood, Sir A. 
Hornby, J. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 


Alexander, N. 
Anstey, T. C. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bankes, G. 
Berkeley, hon. H, F. 
Best, J. 

Blackall, S. W. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Bremridge, R. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burghley, Lord 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Butler, P. 8S. 
Cabbell, B. B. 
Chatterton, Col. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Christy, S. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Devereux, J. T. 
Dickson, S. 
Disraeli, B. 


{LORDS} 
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Smythe, hon. G. 
Stanley, E. 
Stuart, J. 
Sullivan, M. 
Talbot, J. H. 
Taylor, T. E. 
Tenison, E. K. 
Thornhill, G. 
Villiers, hon. F. W. G, 
Waddington, H. §S, 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Wellesley, Lord C, 


M‘Cullagh, W. T. 

Mahon, The O’Gorman 

Manners, Lord C. S, 

Manners, Lord J. 

Moore, G. H. 

Mullings, J. R. 

Napier, J. 

Neeld, J. 

Nugent, Sir P. 

O’Brien, Sir L, 

O’Brien, Sir T. 

O’Connell, M. 
Leynolds, J. 

| Roche, E. B. 

| Seully, F. 

| Sibthorp, Col. 





TELLERS. 
Grattan, H. 
Hamilton, G. A. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday, 
Ist July. 
The House adjourned at a quarter be. 
| fore One o’clock. 





PROTEST 


Of Lord Monteacte, Lord Wopenovse, 


and Lord Rosste (Krxnarrp), against the 


Refusal to Hear Petitioners by Counsel, June 10, 1850, against the Australian 


Colonies Government Bill, (p. 943.) 


DIssENTIENT— 

1. Because it is unjust to refuse hearing 
petitioners, who allege that they are deeply 
interested, by property and otherwise, in 
the Australian Colonies, and that they will 
be greatly prejudiced by the provisions of 
the Bill now before the House, should it 
pass into a law in its present stage. 

2. Because this refusal to hear counsel 
is contrary to precedents laid down by the 


House in analogous cases; more especially | 
on the 5th February, 1838, when the agent | 
of the Assembly of Lower Canada was | 
heard against the Canada Government | 
8th June, 1839, when | 
the agent for Jamaica, as well as counsel | 


9 


Bill; and on the 2 
for private petitioners, were heard against 
the Jamaica Bill. 

3. Beeause the refusal to hear petition- 
ers, who, from former residence in Aus- 
tralia, from the possession of property 
there, and from the political functions with 
which they have been entrusted, have a 
claim to be heard, is peculiarly injurious 
in a case like the present, where a Bill is 
under consideration, containing enactments 
not defended on their own merits, but by 
an assertion of the state of public feeling 
in the Colony, and by the degree of accept- 
ance which those enactments may have re- 
ceived, 


4. Because it is salutary and most poli 
tic at all times, and more especially in 
cases where the interests of great and dis- 
tant colonial communities are involved, to 
prove, by the course adopted in Parlia- 
ment, that this House acts with wise cau- 
tion and consideration, and will be ready 
to receive all information that is tendered 
| on behalf of those subjects of Her Majesty 
who, though not directly represented in 
the Imperial Legislature, are entitled to 
claim our sympathy and our protection. 

5. Because we are fearful that this re- 
fusal to hear the petitioners, and the rash 
and precipitate prosecution of this Bill in 
the absence of the information thus ten- 
dered, but rejected, cannot but produce 
| local discontent, and may suggest an in 
| ference that the Imperial Parliament is 
careless or indifferent in respect to a mea 
sure on which depends the future well 
being of the Australian Colonies, and the 
establishment of a legislature founded om 
those constitutional principles which have 
been found in the mother country the best 
securities for liberty and for order. 





MonrTEaGLeE OF BRANDON. 
WoDEHOUSE. 
Rossiz (Kinnairp). 
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